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A  VISIT  FROM  SAINT  NICHOLAS. 

CLEMENT  C.  MOORE. 

'fTlWAS  the  night  before  Christmas,  when  all  through  the  house 
J-  Not  a  creature  was  stirring,  not  even  a  mouse; 
The  stockings  were  hung  by  the  chimney  with  care, 
In  hopes  that  St.  Nicholas  soon  would  be  there; 
The  children  were  nestled  all  snug  in  their  beds, 
While  visions  of  sugar-plums  danced  in  their  heads ; 
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And  Mamma  in  her  'kerchief,  and  I  in  m j  cap, 

Had  just  settled  our  brains  for  a  long  winter's  nap ; 

When  out  on  the  lawn  there  arose  such  a  clatter, 

I  sprang  from  the  bed  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

Awaj  to  the  window  I  flew  like  a  flash. 

Tore  open  the  shutters  and  threw  up  the  sash. 

The  moon  on  the  breast  of  the  new-fallen  snow. 

Gave  the  lustre  of  mid-daj  to  objects  below. 

When,  what  to  my  wondering  eyes  should  appear, 

But  a  miniature  sleigh,  and  eight  tinj  rein-deer. 

With  a  little  old  driver,  so  lively  and  quick, 

I  knew  in  a  moment  it  must  be  St.  Nick. 

More  rapid  than  eagles  his  coursers  they  came, 

And  he  whistled,  and  shouted,  and  called  them  by  name; 

"Now,  Dasher/  now,  Dancer/  now,  Prancer/  and  Vixen/ 

On,  Comet  /  on,  Cupid  /  on,  Donder  and  BliUen  / 

To  the  top  of  the  porch!    to  the  top  of  the  wall! 

Now  dash  away !    dash  away !    dash  away  all !" 

As  dry  leaves  that  before  the  wild  hurricane  fly, 

When  they  meet  with  an  obstacle,  mount  to  the  sky; 

Sd  up  to  the  house-top  the  coursers  they  flew. 

With  the  sleigh  full  of  toys,  and  St  Nicholas  too. 

And  then,  in  a  twinkling,  I  heard  on  the  roof. 

The  prancing  and  pawing  of  each  little  hoof — 

As  I  drew  in  my  head,  and  was  turning  around, 

Down  the  chimney  St.  Nicholas  came  with  a  bouod. 

He  was  dressed  all  in  fur  from  his  head  to  his  foot. 

And  his  clothes  were  all  tarnished  with  ashes  and  soot ; 

A  bundle  of  toys  he  had  flung  on  his  back, 

And  he  looked  like  a  peddler  just  opening  his  pack. 

His  eyes — how  they  twinkled !    his  dimples  how  merry  I 

His  cheeks  were  like  roses,  his  nose  like  a  cherry ! 

His  droll  little  mouth  was  drawn  up  like  a  bow, 

And  the  beard  of  his  chin  was  as  white  as  the  snow; 

The  stump  of  a  pipe  he  held  tight  in  his  teeth. 

And  the  smoke  it  encircled  his  head  like  a  wreath ; 

He  had  a  broad  face  and  a  little  round  belly. 

That  shook,  when  he  laughed,  like  a  bowlful  of  jelly. 

He  was  chubby  and  plump,  a  right  jolly  old  elf. 

And  I  laughed  when  I  saw  him,  in  spite  of  myself; 

A  wink  of  his  eye  and  a  twist  of  his  head, 

Soon  gave  me  to  know  I  had  nothing  to  dread ; 

He  spoke  not  a  word,  but  went  straight  to  his  work. 

And  filled  all  the  stockings ;    then  turned  with  a  jerk, 

And  laying  his  flnger  aside  of  his  nose. 

And  giving  a  nod,  up  the  chimney  he  rose; 

He  sprang  to  his  sleigh,  to  his  team  gave  a  whistle. 

And  away  they  all  flew  like  the  down  of  a  thistle. 

But  I  heard  him  exclaim,  ere  he  drove  out  of  sight, 

"  Hc^ppy  Christmas  to  aU,  and  to  aU  a  good-night  /" 
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SNOW— A  WINTER  SKETCa 

RALPH  HOYT. 


TnK  blessed  mom  has  come  again ; 

The  early  gray 
Taps  at  the  slamberer'a  window  pane, 

Aod  teems  to  say 
Break,  break  from  the  enchanter's  chain, 

Away,  away! 

Tis  winter,  yet  there  is  no  sound 

Along  the  air, 
Of  winds  apon  their  battle-ground. 

But  gently  there. 
The  soow  is  foiling — all  around 

How  iair — how  fair! 

The  jocund  fields  would. masquerade; 

Fantastic  scene! 
Tree,  shrub,  aod  lawn,  and  lonely  glade 

Hare  cast  their  green. 
And  joined  the  revel,  all  arrayed 

So  white  and  clean. 

£*cn  the  old  posts,  that  hold  the  bars 

And  the  old  gate, 
Forgetful  of  their  wintry  wars, 

And  age  sedate, 
Ili:^  capped,  and  plumed,  like  white  hussars, 

Stand  there  in  state. 


The  drifts  are  hanging  by  the  sill. 

The  eaves,  the  door; 
The  hay-stack  has  become  a  hill; 

All  covered  o*er 
The  wagon,  loaded  for  the  mill 

The  eve  before. 

Maria  brings  the  water-pail, 

But  Where's  the  well! 
Like  magic  of  a  fairy  tale, 

Most  strange  to  tell, 
All  vanished,  curb,  and  crank,  and  rail! 

How  deep  it  fell! 

The  wood  pile  too  is  playing  hide; 

The  axe,  the  log, 
The  kennel  of  that  friend  so  tried 

(The  old  watch-dog). 
The  grindstone  standing  by  its  side. 

Are  all  now  incog. 

The  bustling  cock  looks  out  aghast 

From  his  high  shed;  • 

No  spot  to  scratch  him  a  repast. 
Up  curves  his  head. 

Starts  the  dull  hamlet  with  a  blast, 

And  back  to  bed.  ^->  j 
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Old  drowsy  Dobbin,  at  the  call, 

Amazed,  awakes; 
Out  from  the  window  of  his  stall 

A  yiew  he  takes; 
While  thick  and  faster  seem  to  £Edl 

The  silent  flakes. 

The  barn-yard  gentry,  musing,  chime 

Their  morning  moan; 
Like  Memnon*8  music  of  old  time 

That  voice  of  stone  I 
So  marbled  they — and  so  sublime 

Their  solemn  tone. 

Good  Ruth  has  called  the  younker  folk 

To  dress  below; 
Full  welcome  was  the  word  she  spoke, 

Down,  down  they  go. 
The  cottage  qnietude  is  broke — 

The  snow! — the  snow  I 

Now  rises  from  around  the  fire 

A  pleasant  strain ; 
Ye  giddy  sons  of  mirth,  retire  I 

And  ye  profane ! 
A  hymn  to  the  Eternal  Sire 

Goes  up  again. 

The  patriarchal  Book  Divine, 

Upon  the  knee. 
Opes  where  the  gems  of  Judah  shine 

(Sweet  minstrelsie !), 
How  soars  each  heart  with  each  fair  line, 

O  God,  to  Thee  I 

^Vround  the  altar  low  they  bend, 

Devout  in  prayer; 
As  snows  upon  the  roof  descend, 

So  angels  there 
Come  down  that  household  to  defend 

With  gentle  care. 


Now  sings  the  kettle  o*er  the  blaze; 

The  buckwheat  heaps; 
Rare  Mocha,  worth  an  Arab's  praise. 

Sweet  Susan  steeps; 
The  old  round  stand  her  nod  obeys. 

And  out  it  leaps. 

Unerring  presages  declare 

The  banquet  near; 
Soon  busy  appetites  are  there; 

And  disappear 
The  glories  o(  the  ample  fare, 

With  thanks  sincere. 

Now  tiny  snow-birds  venture  nigh 

From  copse  and  spray, 
(Sweet  strangers  I  with  the  winter's  sky 

To  pass  away;) 
And  gather  crumbs  in  full  supply, 

For  all  the  day. 

Let  now  the  busy  hours  begin: 

Out  rolls  the  chum ; 
Forth  hastes  the  farm-boy,  and  brings  in 

The  brush  to  burn; 
Sweep,  shovel,  scour,  sew,  knit,  and  spin, 

Till  night's  return. 

To  delve  his  threshing  John  must  hie; 

His  sturdy  shoe 
Can  all  the  subtle  damp  defy; 

How  wades  he  through  I 
"While  dainty  milkmaids  slow  and  shy^ 

His  track  pursue. 

Each  to  the  hour's  allotted  care; 

To  shell  the  com; 
The  broken  harness  to  repair; 

The  sleigh  t'  adora; 
As  cheerful,  tranquil,  frosty,  fair. 

Speeds  on  the  mom. 


While  mounts  the  eddying  smoke  amain 

From  many  a  hearth. 
And  all  the  landscape  rings  again 

With  rastic  mirth; 
So  gladsome  seems  to  every  swain 

The  snowy  earth. 


BLESSINGS  ON  CHILDREN. 


WILLIAM  GILMORE  SIMMS. 


Blessings  on  the  blessing  children,  sweetest  gifts  of  Heaven  to  earth, 
Filling  all  the  heart  with  gladness,  filling  all  the  house  with  mirth ; 
Bringing  with  them  native  sweetness,  pictures  of  the  primal  bloom 
Which  the  bliss  forever  gladdens,  of  the  region  whence  they  come ; 
Bringing  with  them  joyous  impulse  of  a  state  withouten  care, 
And  a  buoyant  faith  in  being,  which  makes  all  in  nature  fair; 
Not  a  doubt  to  dim  the  distance,  not  a  grief  to  vex  the  nigh, 
And  a  hope  that  in  existence,  finds  each  hour  a  luxury; 
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Going  singing,  bounding,  brightening — ^never  fearing  as  thej  go, 
That  the  innocent  shall  tremble,  and  the  loving  fhid  a  foe ; 
In  the  daylight,  in  the  starlight,  still  with  thought  that  freely  flies, 
Prompt  and  joyous,  with  no  question  of  the  beauty  in  the  skies ; 
Genial  fancies  winning  raptures,  as  the  bee  still  sucks  her  store, 
All  the  present  still  a  garden  glean'd  a  thousand  times  before; 
All  the  future,  but  a  region,  where  the  happy  serving  thought. 
Still  depicts  a  thousand  blessings,  by  the  wing^  hunter  caught; 
Life  a  chase  where  blushing  pleasures  only  seem  to  strive  in  flight, 
Lingering  to  be  caught,  and  yielding  gladly  to  the  proud  delight; 
As  the  maiden  through  the  alleys,  looking  backward  as  she  flies, 
Wooe  the  fond  pursuer  onward  with  the  love-light  in  her  eyes. 


Oh !   the  happy  life  in  children,  still  restoring  joy  to  ours, 
Making  for  the  forest  music,  planting  for  the  wayside  flowers; 
Back  recalling  all  the  sweetness,  in  a  pleasure  pure  as  rare. 
Back  the  past  of  hope  and  rapture  bringing  to  the  heart  of  care. 
How,  as  swell  the  happy  voices,  bursting  through  the  shady  grove, 
Memories  take  the  place  of  sorrows,  time  restores  the  sway  to  love ! 
We  are  in  the  shouting  comrades,  shaking  off  the  load  of  years, 
Thought  forgetting,  strifes  and  trials,  doubts  and  agonies  and  tears; 
We  are  in  the  bounding  urchin,  as  o'er  hill  and  plain  he  darts. 
Share  the  struggle  and  the  triumph,  gladdening  in  his  heart  of  hearts  : 
What  an  image  of  the  vigor  and  the  glorious  grace  we  knew. 
When  to  eager  youth  firom  boyhood  at  a  single  bound  we  grew! 
Even  such  our  slender  beauty,  such  upon  our  cheek  the  glow. 
In  our  eyes  the  life  and  gladness— of  our  blood  the  overflow. 
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Bless  the  mother  of  the  urchin !  in    his  form  we  see  her  truth : 
He  is  now  the  very  picture  of  the  memories  in  our  jouth ; 
Never  can  we  doubt  the  forehead,  nor  the  sunny  flowing  hair, 
Nor  the  smiling  in  the  dimple-speaking  chin  and  cheek  so  fair: 
Bless  the  mother  of  the  young  one!    he  hath  blended  in  his  grace, 
All  the  hope  and  joy  and  beauty,  kindling  once  in  either  hce ! 

Oh!   the  happy  ^th  of  children!   that  is  glad  in  all  it  sees, 

And  with  never  need  of  thinking,  pierces  still  its  mysteries; 

In  simplicity  profoundest,  in  their  soul  abundance  blest, 

Wise  in  value  of  the  sportive,  and  in  restlessness  at  rest; 

Lacking  every  creed  yet  having  faith  so  large  in  all  they  see. 

That  to  know  is  still  to  gladden,  and  'tis  rapture  but  to  be. 

What  trim  fancies  bring  them  flowers ;  what  rare  spirits  walk  their  wood. 

What  a  wondrous  world  the  moonlight  harbors  of  the  gay  and  good! 

Unto  them  the  very  tempest  walks  in  glories  grateful  still, 

And  the  lightning  gleams,  a  seraph,  to  persuade  them  to  the  hill : 

'Tis  a  sweet  and  loving  spirit,  that  throughout  the  midnight  rains. 

Broods  beside  the  shutter'd  windows,  and  with  gentle  love  complains; 

And  how  wooing,  how  exalting,  with  the  richness  of  her  dyes. 

Spans  the  painter  of  the  rainbow,  her  bright  arch  along  the  skies. 

With  a  dream  like  Jaqob's  ladder,  showing  to  the  fanc/s  sight, 

How  'twere  easy  for  the  sad  one  to  escape  to  worlds  of  light ! 

Ah!   the  wisdom  of  such  fancies,  and  the  truth  in  every  dream. 

That  to  faith  confiding  offers,  cheering  every  gloom,  a  gleam ! 

Happy  hearts,  still  cherish  fondly  each  delusion  of  your  youth, 

Joy  is  bom  of  well  believing,  and  the  fiction  wTaps  the  truth. 


ON  LENDING  A  PUNCH-BOWL. 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

This  ancient  silver  bowl  of  mine — it  tells  of  good  old  times. 
Of  joyous  days  and  jolly  nights,  and  merry  Christmas  chimes ; 
They  were  a  free  and  jovial  race,  but  honest,  brave  and  true, 
That  dipped  their  ladle  in  the  punch  wh^n  this  old  bowl  was  new. 

A  Spanish  galleon  brought  the  bar — so  runs  the  ancient  tale — 
'Twas  hammered  by  an  Antwerp  smith,  whose  arm  was  like  a  flail; 
And  now  and  then  between  the  strokes,  for  fear  his  strength  should  figdl, 
He  wiped  his  brow,  and  quaffed  a  cup  of  good  old  Flemish  ale. 

'Twas  purchased  by  an  English  squire  to  please  his  loving  dame, 
Who  saw  the  cherubs,  and  conceived  a  longing  for  the  same; 
And  oft  as  on  the  ancient  stock  another  twig  was  found, 
'Twas  filled  with  caudle  spiced  and  hot,  and  handed  smoking  round. 

But,  changing  hands,  it  reached  at  length  a  Puritan  divine. 

Who  used  to  follow  Timothy,  and  take  a  little  wine. 

But  hated  punch  and  prelacy;  and  so  it  was,  perhaps. 

He  went  to  Leyden,  where  he  found  conventicles  and  schnaps. 

And  then,  of  course,  you  know  what's  next — it  left  the  Dutchman's  shore 
With  those  that  in  the  Mc^iflawer  came — a  hundred  souls  and  more — 
Along  with  all  the  furniture,  to  fill  their  new  abodes — 
To  judge  by  what  is  still  on  hand,  at  least  a  hundred  loads. 
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'Twas  on  a  dreary  winter's  eve,  the  night  was  closing  dim, 
When  old  Miles  Standish  took  the  bowl,  and  filled  it  to  the  brim, 
The  little  Captain  stood  and  stirred  the  posset  with  his  sword, 
And  all  his  sturdy  men  at  arms  were  ranged  about  the  board. 

He  poured  the  fiery  hollands  in — the  man  that  never  feared — 
He  took  a  long  and  solemn  draught,  and  wiped  his  yellow  beard; 
And  one  by  one  the  musketeers,  the  men  that  fought  and  prayed, 
All  drank *&s  'twere  their  mother's  milk,  and  not  a  man  afraid! 

That  night,  affrighted  from  his  nest,  the  screaming  eagle  flew. 
He  heard  the  Pequot's  ringing  whoop,  the  soldier's  wild  halloo ; 
And  there  the  sachem  learned  the  rule  he  taught  to  kith  and  kin, 
''Bun  firom  the  white  man  when  you  find  he  smells  of  hollands  gin!" 

A  hundred  years,  and  fifty  more  had  spread  their  leaves  and  snows, 
A  thousand  rubs  had  flattened  down  each  little  cherub's  nose; 
When  once  again  the  bowl  was  fllled,  but  not  in  mirth  or  joy, 
'Twas  mingled  by  a  mother's  hand  to  cheer  her  parting  boy. 

Drink,  John,  she  said,  'twill  do  you  good — poor  child,  you'll  never  bear 
This  working  in  the  dismal  trench,  out  in  the  midnight  air. 
And  if — Grod  bless  me — ^you  were  hurt,  'twould  keep  away  the  chill; 
So  John  did  drink — and  well  he  wrought  that  night  at  Bunker's  Hill! 
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I  tell  jou,  there  was  generous  warmth  in  good  old  English  cheer; 
I  tell  you,  'twas  a  pleasant  thought  to  bring  its  symbol  here; 
*Tis  but  the  fool  that  loves  excess — ^hast  thou  a  drunken  soul, 
Thy  bane  is  in  thy  shallow  skull,  not  in  my  silver  bowl! 

I  love  the  memory  of  the  past — ^its  pressed  yet  fragrant  flowers — 
The  moss  that  clothes  its  broken  walls — the  ivy  on  its  towers — 
Nay,  this  poor  bauble  it  bequeathed — my  eyes  grow  moist  and  dim, 
To  think  of  all  the  vanished  joys  that  danced  around  Jts  brim. 

Then  fill  a  fair  and  honest  cup,  and  bear  it  straight  to  me; 

The  goblet  hallows  all  it  holds,  whatever  the  liquid  be ; 

And  may  the  cherubs  on  its  face  protect  me  from  the  sin. 

That  dooms  one  to  those  dreadful  words — "  My  dear,  where  Aow  you  been  V 


BRONX. 

JOSEPH  RODMAN  DRAKE. 

I  8AT  me  down  upon  a  green  bank-side, 
Skirting  the  smooth  edge  of  a  gentle  river. 

Whose  waters  seemed  unwillingly  to  glide, 

like  parting  friends  who  linger  while  they  sever; 
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Enforced  to  go,  jet  seeming  still  unready, 

Backward  they  wind  their  way  in  many  a  wistful  eddy. 

Gray  o'er  my  head  the  yellow-vested  willow 

Ruffled  its  hoary  top  in  the  fresh  breezes, 
Glancing  in  light,  like  spray  on  a  green  billow, 

Or  the  fine  frostwork  which  young  winter  freezes, 
When  first  his  power  in  infant  pastime  trying. 
Congeals  sad  autumn's  tears  on  the  dead  branches  lying. 

From  rocks  around  hung  the  loose  ivy  dangling, 

And  in  the  clefts  sumach  of  liveliest  green, 
Bright  ising-stars  the  little  beach  was  spangling. 

The  gold-cup  sorrel  from  his  gauzy  screen 
Shone  like  a  fairy  crown,  enchased  and  beaded, 
Lefl  on  some  mom,  when  light  flashed  in  their  eyes  unheeded. 

The  humbird  shook  his  sun-touched  wings  around, 

The  bluefinch  carol'd  in  the  still  retreat; 
The  antic  squirrel  capered  on  the  ground 

Where  lichens  made  a  carpet  for  his  feet: 
Through  the  transparent  waves,  the  ruddy  minkle 
Shot  up  in  glimmering  sparks  his  red  fin's  tiny  twinkle. 

There  were  dark  cedars  with  loose  mossy  tresses. 

White  powdered  dog-trees,  and  stiff  hollies  flaunting 
Gaudy  as  rustics  in  their  May-day  dresses. 

Blue  pelloret  from  purple  leaves  upslanting 
A  modest  gaze,  like  eyes  of  a  young  maiden 
Shining  beneath  dropp'd  lids  the  evening  of  her  wedding. 

The  breeze  fresh  springing  from  the  lips  of  mom, 

Kissing  the  leaves,  and  sighing  so  to  lose  'em. 
The  winding  of  the  merry  locust's  horn. 

The  glad  spring  gushing  from  the  rock's  bare  bosom: 
Sweet  sights,  sweet  sounds,  all  sights,  all  sounds  excelling. 
Oh!  'twas  a  ravishing  spot  formed  for  a  poet's  dwelling 

And  did  I  leave  thy  loveliness,  to  stand 

Again  in  the  dull  world  of  earthly  blindness? 
Pained  with  the  pressure  of  unfriendly  hands. 

Sick  of  smooth  looks,  agued  with  icy  kindness? 
Lef^  I  for  this  thy  shades,  where  none  intrude. 
To  prison  wandering  thought  and  mar  sweet  solitude! 

Yet  I  will  look  upon  thy  iiEice  again. 

My  own  romantic  Bronx,  and  it  will  be 
A  face  more  pleasant  than  the  face  of  men. 

Thy  waves  are  old  companions,  I  shall  see 
A  well-remembered  form  in  each  old  tree. 
And  hear  a  voice  long  loved  in  thy  wild  minstrelsy. 
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EXCELSIOR. 


HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW. 


The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast, 
As  through  an  Alpine  village  passed 
A  youth,  who  bore,  'mid  snow  and  ice, 
A  banner  with  the  strange  device, 
Excelsior ! 

His  brow  was  sad;   his  eye  beneath 
Flashed  like  a  falchion  from  its  sheath, 
And  like  a  silver  clarion  rung 
The  accents  of  that  unknown  tongue, 
Excelsior ! 

In  happj  homes  he  saw  the  light 
Of  household  fires  gleam  warm  and  bright ; 
Above,  the  spectral  glaciers  shone. 
And  from  his  lips  escaped  a  groan, 
Excelsior ! 

**Ti7  not  the  pass!"  the  old  man  said; 
"Dark  lowers  the  tempest  overhead, 
The  roaring  torrent  is  deep  and  wide!" 
And  loud  that  clarion  voice  replied, 
Excelsior ! 


"O,  stay,"  the  maiden  said,  "and  rest 
Thy  weary  head  upon  this  breast!" 
A  tear  stood  in  his  bright  blue  eye, 
But  still  he  answered,  with  a  sigh, 
Excelsior ! 

"Beware  the  pine-tree's  withered  branch 
Beware  the  awful  avalanche !" 
This  was  the  peasant's  last  good-night; 
A  voice  replied,  far  up  the  height, 
Excelsior ! 

At  break  of  day,  as  heavenward 
The  pious  monks  of  Saint  Bernard 
Uttered  the  oft-repeated  prayer, 
A  voice  cried  through  the  startled  air, 
Excelsior  I 

A  traveler,  by  the  faithful  hound, 
Half-buried  in  the  snow  was  found, 
Still  grasping  in  his  hand  of  ice 
That  banner  with  the  strange  device, 
Excelsior  I 


There,  in  the  twilight  cold  and  gray. 
Lifeless,  but  beautiful,  he  lay, 
And  from  the  sky,  serene  and  far, 
A  voice  fell,  like  a  falling  star, 
Excelsior  I 
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MAUD  MULLER 

JOHN    GREENLEAF   WHITTIER. 


3fAPD  MnxER,  on  a  summer's  day, 
Euud  the  metdow,  sweet  with  haj. 

Beneath  her  torn  hat  glowed  the  wealth 
Of  simple  beauty  and  rustic  health. 

Singing,  she  wrought,  and  her  merry  glee 
The  mock-bird  echoed  from  his  tree. 

Bat,  when  she  glanced  to  the  far-off  town, 
White  from  ita  hill-slope  looking  down, 

The  sweet  song  died,  and  a  vague  unrest 
And  a  nameless  longing  filled  her  breast — 

A  wish,  that  she  hardly  dared  to  own, 
For  something  better  than  she  had  known. 

The  Judge  rode  slowly  down  the  lane. 
Smoothing  his  horse's  chestnut  mane. 

He  drew  his  bridle  in  the  shade 

Of  the  apple-trees,  to  greet  the  maid, 

And  ask  a  draught  from  the  spring  that  flowed 
Tbnmgfa  the  meadow  across  the  road. 

She  stooped  where  the  cool  spring  bubbled  up, 
And  filled  for  him  her  small  tin  cup, 

And  blushed  as  she  gave  k,  looking  down 
On  her  feet  so  bare,  and  her  tattered  gown. 

*' Thanks r  said  the  Judge,  "a  sweeter  draught 
From  a  iatrer  hand  was  never  quaffed." 


He  spoke  of  the  grass  and  flowers  and  trees. 
Of  the  singing  birds  and  the  humming  bees ; 

Then  talked  of  the  haying,  and  wondered  whether 
The  cloud  in  the  west  would  bring  foul  weather. 

And  Maud  forgot  her  brier-torn  gown, 
And  her  graceful  ankles  bare  and  brown; 

And  listened,  while  a  pleased  surprise 
Looked  from  her  long-lashed  hazel  ty^. 

At  last,  like  one  who  for  delay 
Seeks  a  vain  excuse,  he  rode  away. 

Maud  Muller  looked,  and  sighed:  ••Ah,  me! 
That  I  the  Judge's  bride  might  be! 

'•  He  would  dress  me  up  in  silks  so  fine, 
And  praise  and  toast  me  at  his  wine. 

"My  father  should  wear  a  broadcloth  coat; 
My  brother  should  sail  a  painted  boat; 

"I'd  dress  my  mother  so  grand  and  gay, 

And  the  baby  should  have  a  new  toy  each  dar. 

"And  I'd  feed  the  htmgry  and  clothe  the  poor, 
And  all  should  bless  me  who  left  our  door.' 

The  Judge  looked  back  as  he  climbed  the  hill. 
And  saw  Maud  Muller  standing  still. 

"A  form  more  fair,  a  &oe  more  sweet, 
Ne'er  hath  it  been  my  lot  to  meet; 
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**And  her  modest  answer  and  graceful  air 
Show  her  wise  and  good  as  she  is  fair. 

"Woald  she  were  mine,  and  I  to-day, 
lake  her,  a  harvester  of  hay : 

"  No  doubtful  balance  of  rights  and  wrongs, 
Nor  weary  lawyers  with  endless  tongues, 

"  Bot  low  of  cattle  and  song  of  birds, 
And  health  and  quiet  and  loving  words." 

But  he  thought  of  his  sisters  proud  and  cold. 
And  his  mother  vain  of  her  rank  and  gold. 

So,  closing  his  heart,  the  Judge  rode  on, 
And  Maud  was  left  in  the  field  alone. 

But  the  lawyers  smiled  that  afternoon. 
When  he  hummed  in  court  an  old  love-tune; 

And  the  young  girl  mused  beside  the  well. 
Till  the  rain  on  the  unraked  clover  felL 


She  wedded  a  man  unlearned  and  poor. 
And  many  children  played  round  her  door. 

But  care  and  sorrow,  and  childbirth  pidn, 
Left  their  traces  on  heart  and  brain. 

And  oft,  when  the  summer  sun  shone  hot 
On  the  new-mown  hay  in  the  meadow  lot, 

And  she  heard  the  little  spring-brook  fall 
Over  the  roadside,  through  the  wall, 

In  the  shade  of  the  apple-tree  again 
She  saw  a  rider  draw  his  rein, 

And,  gazing  down  with  timid  grace, 
She  felt  his  pleased  eyes  read  her  face. 

Sometimes  her  narrow  kitchen  walls 
Stretched  away  into  stately  halls; 

The  weary  wheel  to  a  spinnet  turned. 
The  tallow  candle  an  astral  burned. 


He  wedded  a  wife  of  richest  dower. 
Who  lived  for  fashion,  as  he  for  power. 

Yet  oft,  in  his  marble  hearth's  bright  glow, 
He  watched  a  picture  come  and  go: 

And  sweet  Maud  MuUer's  hazfel  eyes 
Looked  out  in  their  innocent  surprise. 

Oft  when  the  wine  in  his  glass  was  red. 
He  longed  for  the  wayside  well  instead; 

And  closed  his  eyes  on  his  garnislied  rooms, 
To  dream  of  meadows  and  dover-blooms. 

And  the  proud  man  sighed,  with  a  secret  pain: 
"Ah,  that  I  were  free  again! 

"Free  as  when  I  rode  that  day. 

Where  the  barefoot  maiden  raked  her  hay.** 


And  for  him  who  sat  by  the  chimney  lug, 
Dozing  and  grumbling  o'er  pipe  and  mug, 

A  manly  form  at  her  side  she  saw, 
And  joy  was  duty  and  love  was  law. 

Then  she  took  up  her  burden  of  life  again. 
Saying  only,  "It  might  have  been." 

Alas  for  maiden,  alas  for  Judge, 

For  rich  refiner  and  household  drudge! 

God  pity  them  both !  and  pity  us  all. 
Who  vainly  the  dreams  of  youth  recall. 

For  of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen. 

The  saddest  are  these:  "It  might  have  been!*' 

Ah,  well!   for  us  all  some  sweet  hope  lies 
Deeply  buried  firom  human  eyea; 

And,  in  the  hereafter,  angels  may 
Roll  the  stone  from  its  grave  away! 


THE  HUSBAND'S  AND  WH^E'S  GRAVE. 

RICHARD  HENRY  DANA. 


Husband  and  wife !     No  converse  now  ye  hold, 
As  once  ye  did  in  your,  young  days  of  love, 
On  its  alarms,  its  anxious  hours,  delays. 
Its  silent  meditations,  its  glad  hopes. 
Its  fears,  impatience,  quiet  sympathies; 
Nor  do  ye  speak  of  joy  assured,  and  bliss 
Full,  certain,  and  possessed.     Domestic  cares 
Call  you  not  now  together.     Earnest  talk 
On  what  your  children  may  be,  moves  you  not. 
Ye  lie  in  silence,  and  an  awful  silence; 
Tis  not  like  that  in  which  ye  rested  once 
Most  happy — silence  eloquent,  when  heart 
With  heart  held  speech,  and  your  mysterious  frames, 
Harmonious,  sensitive,  at  every  beat 
Touched  the  soft  notes  of  love. 

Stillness  profound, 
Insensible,  unheeding,  folds  you  round; 
And  darkness,  as  a  stone,  has  seal'd  you  in. 
Away  from  all  the  living,  here  ye  rest: 
In  all  the  nearness  of  the  narrow  tomb, 
Yet  feel  ye  not  each  other's  presence  now. 
Dread  fellowship  I  together,  yet  alone. 

Is  this  thy  prison-house,  thy  grave,  then.  Love  ? 
And  doth  death  cancel  the  great  bond  that  holds 
Commingling  spirits?    Are  thoughts  that  know 

no  bounds. 
But,  self-inspired,  rise  upward,  searching  out 
The  eternal  Mind— the  Father  of  all  thooght— 


Are  they  become  mere  tenants  of  a  tomb? 
Dwellers  in  darkness,  who  th'  illuminate  realms 
Of  uncreated  light  have  ^Hsited  and  lived? 
Lived  in  the  dreadful  splendor  of  that  throne. 
Which  One,  with  gentle  hand  the  vail  of  flesh 
Lifting,  that  hung  *twixt  man  and  it,  revealed 
In  glory  ?  throne,  before  which  even  now 
Our  souls,  moved  by  prophetic  power,  bow  down 
Rejoicing,  yet  at  their  own  natures  awed? 
Souls  that  Thee  know  by  a  m3'sterious  sense. 
Thou  awful,  unseen  presence,  are  they  quenched, 
Or  bum  they  on,  hid  from  our  mortal  eyes 
By  that  bright  day  which  end^  not,  as  the  sun 
His  robe  of  light  flings  round  the  glittering  stars! 
And  with  our  frames  do  perish  all  our  loves? 
Do  those  that  took  their  root  and  put  forth  buds, 
And  their  soft  leaves  unfolded  in  the  warmth 
Of  mutual  hearts,  grow  up  and  live  in  beauty. 
Then  fade  and  fall,  like  fair  unconscious  flowers? 
Are  thoughts  and  passions  that  to  the  tongue  give 

speech. 
And  make  it  send  forth  winning  harmonies, 
That  to  the  cheek  do  give  its  living  glow. 
And  vision  in  the  eyf  the  soul  intense 
With  that  for  which  there  is  no  utterance- 
Are  these  the  body's  accidents?  no  more? 
To  live  in  it,  and  when  that  dies,  go  out 
Like  the  burnt  taper's  flame? 
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Oh,  listen,  man! 
A  Toloe  within  ua  speaks  that  startling  word, 
**lCan,  thou  shalt  never  die  I"     Celestial  voices 
Hymn  it  unto  our  souls:  according  harps, 
By  angel  fingers  touched  when  the  mild  stars 
Ot  morning  sang  together,  sound  forth  still 
Tbe  song  of  our  great  immortality : 
Thick  clustering  orbs,  and  this  our  fair  domain, 
The  tall,  dark  mountains,  and  the  deep-toaed  seas 
Join  in  this  solemn,  universal  song. 
Oh,  listen,  ye,  our  spirits;  drink  it  in 
From  an  the  air !     Tis  in  the  gentle  moonlight ; 
lis  floating  midst  day's  setting  glories ;  Night, 
Wrapped  in  her  sable  robe,  with  silent  step 
Comes  to  our  bed  and  breathes  it  in  our  ears: 
Night,  and  the  dawn,  bright  day,  and  thoughtful  eve, 
All  time,  all  bounds,  the  limitless  expanse, 
As  one  vast  mystic  instrument,  are  touch' d 
By  sn  unseen,  living  Hand,  and  conscious  chords 
Quiver  with  joy  in  this  great  jubilee. 
The  dying  hear  it ;  and  as  sounds  of  earth 
Grow  dull  and  distant,  wake  their  passing  souls 
To  mingle  in  this  heavenly  harmony. 

Why  is  it  that  I  linger  round  this  tomb? 
What  holds  it  ?  D  ust  that  cumber'd  those  I  mourn. 
They  shook  it  off,  and  laid  aside  earth's  robes. 
And  put  on  those  of  light.  They're  gone  to  dwell 
In  love — their  God's  and  angels'.  Mutual  love, 
Thst  bound  them  here,  no  longer  needs  a  speech 
For  full  communion ;  nor  sensations  strong, 


Within  the  breast,  their  prison,  strive  in  vain 
To  be  set  free,  and  meet  their  kind  in  joy. 
Changed  to  celestials,  thoughts  that  rise  in  each. 
By  natures  new,  impart  themselves,  though  silent. 
Each  quick'ning  sense,  each  throb  of  hcdy  love, 
Affections  sanctified,  and  the  full  glow 
Of  being,  which  expand  and  gladden  one, 
By  union  all  mysterious,  thrill  and  live 
In  both  immortal  frames :  Sensation  all. 
And   thought,    pervading,    mingling    sense    and 

thought ! 
Ye  pair'd,  yet  one!  wrapped  in  a  consciousness 
Two-fold,  yet  single — this  is  love,  this  life! 

Why  call  we,  then,  the  square-built  monument, 
The  upright  column,  and  the  low-laid  slab, 
Tokens  of  death,  memorials  of  decay  ? 
Stand  in  this  solemn,  still  assembly,  man. 
And  learn  thy  proper  nature ;  for  thou  see'st. 
In  these  shaped  stones  and  letter'd  tables,  figures 
Of  life :  More  are  they  to  thy  soul  than  those 
Which  he  who  talk'd  on  Sinai's  mount  with  God 
Brought  to  the  old  Judeans — types  are  these. 
Of  thine  eternity. 

I  thank  thee.  Father, 
That  at  this  simple  grave,  on  which  the  dawn 
Is  breaking,  emblem  of  that  day  which  hath 
No  close.  Thou  kindly  unto  my  dark  mind 
Hast  sent  a  sacred  light,  and  that  away 
From  this  green  hillock,  whither  I  had  come 
lu  sorrow,  Thou  art  leading  me  in  joy. 
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SONG  OF  MARION'S  MEN. 


WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT. 


Our  band  is  few,  bat  true  and  tried, 

Oar  leader  frank  and  bold; 
The  British  soldier  trembles 

When  Marion's  name  is  told. 
Our  fortress  is  the  good  greenwood, 

Our  tent  the  cypress-tree; 
We  know  the  forest  round  as, 

As  seamen  know  the  sea. 
We  know  its  walls  of  thorny  vines. 

Its  glades  of  reedy  grass, 
Its  safe  and  silent  islands 

Within  the  dark  morass. 

Woe  to  the  English  soldiery, 

That  little  dread  us  near! 
On  them  shall  light  at  midnight 

A  strange  and  sudden  fear: 
When,  waking  to  their  tents  on  fire. 

They  grasp  their  arms  in  vain, 
And  they  who  stand  to  face  us 

Are  beat  to  earth  again. 
And  they  who  fly  in  terror  deem 

A  mighty  host  behind, 
And  hear  the  tramp  of  thousands 

Upon  the  hollow  wind. 


Then  sweet  the  hour  that  brings  release 

From  danger  and  from  toil: 
We  talk  the  battle  over. 

And  share  the  battle's  spoil. 
The  woodland  rings  with  laugh  and  shout. 

As  if  a  hunt  were  up, 
And  woodland  flowers  are  gathered 

To  crown  the  soldier's  cup. 
With  merry  songs  we  mock  the  wind 

That  in  the  pine-top  grieves, 
And  slumber  long  and  sweetly 

On  beds  of  oaken  leaves. 

Well  knows  the  fair  and  friendly  moon 

The  band  that  Marion  leads— 
The  glitter  of  their  rifles, 

The  scampering  of  their  steeds. 
Tis  life  to  guide  the  fiery  barb 

Across  the  moonlight  plain; 
*T\b  life  to  feel  the  night-wind 

That  lifts  his  tossing  mane. 
A  moment  in  the  British  camp — 

A  moment — and  away 
Back  to  the  pathless  forest. 

Before  the  peep  of  d^ 
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Graye  men  there  are  bjr  broad  Santee, 

Grave  men  with  hoary  hairs, 
Their  hearts  are  all  with  Marion, 

For  Marion  are  their  prayers. 
And  lovely  ladies  greet  our  band 

With  kindliest  welcoming, 
With  smiles  like  those  of  summer, 

And  tears  like  those  of  spring. 
For  them  we  wear  these  trusty  arms, 

And  lay  them  down  no  more 
Till  we  have  driven  the  Briton, 

Forever,  from  our  shore. 


KING  WTTLAF'S  DRINKING-HORN. 

HENRY  WADBWORTH  LONGFELLOW. 


WiTLAF,  a  King  of  the  Saxons, 
Efo  jet  his  last  he  breathed. 

To  the  merry  monks  of  Croyland 
Hto  drinking-horn  bequeathed — 


That,  whenever  they  sat  at  theur  revels, 

And  drank  from  the  golden  bowl, 
They  might  remember  the  donor, 

And  breathe  a  prayer  for  his  sool. 
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So  Bat  thej  once  at  Christmas, 

And  bade  the  goblet  pass; 
In  their  beards  the  red  wine  glistened 

Like  dew-drops  in  the  grass. 

Thej  drank  to  the  soul  of  Witla^ 
Thej  drank  to  Christ  the  Lord, 

And  to  each  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
Who  had  preached  his  holj  word. 

They  drank  to  the  Saints  and  Martyrs 

Of  the  dismal  days  of  yore, 
And  as  soon  as  the  horn  was  empty, 

They  remembered  one  Saint  more. 

And  the  reader  droned  from  the  pulpit, 
Like  the  murmur  of  many  bees, 

The  legend  of  good  Saint  Guthlac, 
And  Saint  Basil's  homilies; 

Till  the  great  bells  of  the  convent, 
From  their  prison  in  the  tower, 

Guthlac  and  Bartholomseus, 
Proclaimed  the  midnight  hour. 

And  the  Yule-log  cracked  in  the  chimney, 
And  the  Abbot  bowed  his  head, 

And  the  flamelets  flapped  and  flickered, 
Bat  the  Abbot  was  stark  and  dead. 

Yet  still  in  his  pallid  fingers 
He  clutched  the  golden  bowl. 

In  which,  like  a  pearl  dissolving, 
Had  sank  and  dissolved  his  soul. 

But  not  for  this  their  revels 

The  jovial  monks  forbore. 
For  they  cried,  "Fill  high  the  goblet! 

We  must  drink  to  one  Saint  more!" 


CONNECTICUT.     (From  an  unpublished  Poem.) 

FITZGREENE  HALLECK. 

Still  her  gray  rocks  tower  above  the  sea 

That  crouches  at  their  feet,  a  conquered  wave; 

'Tis  a  rough  land  of  earth,  and  stone,  and  tree, 
Where  breathes  no  castled  lord  or  cabined  slave: 

Where  thoughts,  and  tongues,  and  hands  are  bold  and  &ee, 
And  friends  will  find  a  welcome,  foes  a  grave ; 

And  where  none  kneel,  save  when  to  heaven  they  pray, 

Nor  even  then,  unless  in  their  own  way. 

Theirs  is  a  pure  republic,  wild,  yet  strong, 

A  "fierce  democracie,"  where  all  are  true 
To  what  themselves  have  voted — ^right  or  wrong — 

And  to  their  laws  denominated  blue; 
(If  red,  they  might  to  Draco's  code  belong ;) 

A  vestal  state,  which  power  could  not  subdue. 
Nor  promise  win — ^like  her  own  eagle's  nest. 
Sacred — the  San  Marino  of  the  West. 
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A  justice  of  the  peace,  for  the  time  being, 

Thej  bow  to,  but  may  turn  him  out  next  jear; 
They  reverence  their  priest,  but  disagreeing 

In  price  or  creed,  dismiss  him  without  fear; 
They  have  a  natural  talent  for  foreseeing 

And  knowing  all  things;   and  should  Park  appear 
From  his  long  tour  in  Africa,  to  show 
The  Niger's  source,  thejr'd  meet  him  with — "We  know." 

They  love  their  land,  because  it  is  their  own, 

And  scorn  to  give  aught  other  reason  why; 
Would  shake  hands  with  a  king  upon  his  throne. 

And  think  it  kindness  to  his  majesty; 
A  stubborn  race,  fearing  and  flattering  none. 

Such  are  they  nurtured,  such  they  live  and  die: 
All — but  a  few  apostates,  who  are  meddling 
With  merchandise,  pounds,  shillings,  pence,  and  peddling ; 

Or  wandering  through  the  southern  countries,  teaching 

The  ABC  from  Webster's  spelling-book; 
Gallant  and  godly,  making  love  and  preaching. 

And  gaining  by  what  they  call  "hook  and  crook," 
And  what  the  moralists  call  overreaching, 

A  decent  living.     The  Virginians  look 
Upon  them  with  as  favorable  eyes 
As  Grabriel  on  the  devil  in  Paradise. 

But  these  are  but  their  outcasts.     View  them  near 
At  home,  where  all  their  worth  and  pride  is  placed; 

And  there  their  hospitable  fires  bum  dear. 

And  there  the  lowliest  farm-house  hearth  is  graced 

With  manly  hearts,  in  piety  sincere. 

Faithful  in  lave,  in  honor  stem  and  chaste, 

In  friendship  warm  and  true,  in  danger  brave, 

Beloved  in  life,  and  sainted  in  the  grave. 

And  minds  have  there  been  nurtured,  whose  control 

Is  felt  even  in  their  nation's  destiny; 
Men  who  swayed  senates  with  a  statesman's  soul, 

And  looked  on  armies  with  a  leader's  eye; 
Names  that  adom  and  dignify  the  scroll, 

Whose  leaves  contain  their  country's  history. 
And  tales  <^  love  and  war — Glisten  to  one 
Of  the  Green-Mountaineer — the  Stark  of  Bennington. 

When  on  that  field  his  band  the  Hessians  fought. 

Briefly  he  spoke  before  the  fight  began: 
"Soldiers!    those  Grerman  gentlemen  are  bought 

For  four  pounds  eight  and  sevenpence  per  man. 
By  England's  king;   a  bargain,  as  is  thought 

Are  we  worth  moret     Let's  prove  it  now  we  can; 
For  we  must  beat  them,  boys,  ere  set  of  sun. 
Or  Mart  Stark's  a  widow!'*     It  was  done. 
Vol.  XVL— No.  91.— B  ^^  ^^^T^ 
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Here  are  not  Tempe's  nor  Arcadians  spring, 

Nor  the  long  summer  of  Cathajan  vales, 
The  vines,  the  flowers,  the  air,  the  skies,  that  fling 

Such  wUd  enchantment  o'er  Boccaccio's  tales 
Of  Florence  and  the  Amo ;    yet  the  wing 

Of  life's  best  angel.  Health,  is  on  her  gales 
Through  sun  and  snow ;   and  in  the  autumn  time 
Earth  has  no  purer  and  no  lovelier  clime. 

Her  clear,  warm  heaven  at  noon — the  mist  that  shrouds 
Her  twilight  hills — ^her  cool  and  starry  eves. 

The  glorious  splendor  of  her  sunset  clouds, 
The  rainbow  beauty  of  her  forest  leaves. 

Come  o'er  the  eye,  in  solitude  and  crowds. 
Where'er  his  web  of  song  her  poet  weaves ; 

And  his  mind's  brightest  vision  but  displays 

The  autunm  scenery  of  his  boyhood's  days. 

And  when  you  dream  of  woman,  and  her  love ; 

Her  truth,  her  tenderness,  her  gentle  power; 
The  maiden  listening  in  the  moonlight  grove, 

The  mother  smiling  in  her  infant's  bower; 
Forms,  features,  worshiped  while  we  breathe  or  move, 

Be  by  some  spirit  of  your  dreaming  hour 
Borne,  like  Loretto's  chapel,  through  the  air 
To  the  green  land  I  sing,  then  wake,  you'll  find  them  there. 


j'lSLff^^^^^^^^tm 
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MADRAS,  IN  PICTURES.  I 

AFTER  a  loTkR  and  Uborious  Toyoge  of  143 
days  from  Boston,  the  anxious  and  weary 
company  on  board  the  ship  Piscataqua  saw  at 
last,  about  twenty  miles  ahead,  the  revolving 
li^ht  of  Madras.  So  wonderfully  had  the  ship's 
sficcd  increased — she  seemed  like  a  horse  that 
scents  the  stable  afar  off— that  they  had  to  haul 
op  successively  the  cro'jack,  the  mainsail,  the 
main-royal,  the  mizen  topgallant-sail,  and  the 
foresail,  and  after  all  could  scarcely  keep  her 
down  to  three  knots  an  hour.  Having  once 
seen — if  I  may  say  so  without  irreverence — the 
star  that  stood  over  the  place  where  Madras  was, 
1  went  into  bed  and  slept  till,  at  midnight,  I 
was  aroused  by  indications  of  the  closely  ap- 
proaching end.  Amidst  the  orders  of  the  cap- 
tain—"  Keep  her  off  I"—*  *  Meet  her  !"—**  Steady 
now!*'  was  heard  the  repeated  cry  of  the  leads- 
man, *  *  Ten  fathoms*'—  *  ♦  Nine  fathoms"—  *  *  Ten 
fathoms'* — and  then  came  the  order  **  Square  the 
cro jack  yard!"  and  then,  '*  Let  go  your  anchor. 
Sir !" — a  moment  of  suspense,  and  then  came  the 
mmbling  down  of  the  chain ;  and  as  the  huge 
iron  flukes  made  their  bed  in  the  mud  of  Madras 
Roads,  I  jumped  from  mine  and  looked  through 
my  stem  window ;  and  as  the  ship  swung  round, 
what  a  strange  and  beautiful  panorama  passed 
along  indistinctly  before  my  eyes!  First,  a 
long,  low  coast,  with  hero  and  there  a  twinkling 
light ;  then  white  walls,  gleaming  with  a  ghost- 
lier whiteness  in  the  moonlight;  then  a  row  of 
lights  like  the  bimps  on  a  bridge ;  then  another 
range  of  pale,  white  walls ;  and  then  the  light- 
house window,  beaming  in  upon  me  with  its 
great  bright  eye  of  wondering  welcome.  After 
returning  the  stare  of  the  Polyphemus,  I  went 
back  to  bed,  but  soon  my  slumbers  were  broken 
again  by  the  most  singular  airy  huUabulloo  I 
ever  heard.  At  first  I  thought  the  crew  were 
siaging  in  the  forecastle,  but  presently  my  ears 


and  eyes  told  roe  that  it  was  a  boat-load  of  na- 
tives: they  passed  directly  under  my  window 
chanting  a  wild  melody,  of  which  something 
like  **  Wurra !  wurra !"  seemed  to  linger  in  my 
ears,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  heard  them  on 
deck.  Slipping  on  my  study-gown  1  ran  up 
over  the  poop  and  round  through  the  alley,  and 
mingled — quite  d.  la  mode  with  my  bare  legs — 
among  the  black,  naked  gang,  who  made  all 
ring  with  their  melodious  jargon  and  jabber. 

At  length  the  chief  man,  a  short,  swelling, 
littU'fjreat  personage,  in  full  dress  of  red-and- 
white  turban  and  white  gown,  made  his  way 
into  the  cabin,  and  began  with  the  most  pro- 
found coolness  to  impose  his  services  upon  the 
captain ;  more  than  intimated  that  he  was  the 
ditbash  recognized  by  our  consignees,  the  house 
of  Bainbridge  and  Co. ;  said  he  would  send  a 
boat  off  in  the  morning  to  bring  provisions  and 
take  passengers ;  and  concluded  by  informing 
us  that  his  *^Papa**  would  also  come  out  in  the 
morning  and  make  us  a  visit.  We  were  amused 
and  not  altogether  pleased  with  the  style  of  the 
transaction.  Again  I  turned  in  and  dozed  till 
sunrise,  when  another  of  those  strange,  wild 
chants  broke  on  my  ear,  of  which  the  burden 
seemed  something  like 

"Ah,  walada— jalttdinl" 

I  dressed  and  hastened  out  and  found  several 
boat-loads  of  natives  on  board,  fellows  of  all 
ages  and  sizes,  and  in  the  oddest  variety  of 
costume.  Presently  I  espied  our  "Papa"  forc- 
ing his  way  through  an  obstrc|>erous  crowd  of 
sans  culottes,  at  whom  he  was  jabbering  and 
gesticulating  right  and  left.  The  first  thin.^ 
that  struck  me,  after  his  great  stature  and  his 
second-childishness  of  manner,  was  the  extraor- 
dinary redness  of  his  mouth,  which  at  first  I 
took  for  the  effect  of  a  bloody  scuffle  with  some 
of  those  noisy  rivals  through  whom  he  appeared 
to  have  been  fighting  his  way,  butjsrhich,  I  sopn 
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learned — greatly  amnsed  at  mj  own  blander — 
was  produced  by  the  nnirersal  native  custom  of 
chewing  betel.  The  "  Papa"  soon  set  us  right 
about  the  claims  of  his  '*dear  son,*'  who,  he 
said,  was  a  fellow  that  gave  him  and  the  cap- 
tains infinite  botheration,  by  overhearing  the 
talk  at  the  office  and  then  hurrying  off  and  in- 
truding upon  vessels  in  this  way  at  the  most  un- 
seasonable hours.  Ho  handed  us  his  huge 
parchment  certificate,  which  had  been  his  fa- 
ther's before  him,  headed  by  the  American 
eagle  and  signed  by  some  hundred  captains. 
I  remarked  the  large  number  of  Salem  names, 
among  the  rest  that  of  the  well-remembered 
merchant  and  senator,  **  Nathaniel  Silsbee." 
The  old  man's  name  was  Vincatty,  and  he  was 
known  as  the  old  American  dubash — his  busi- 
ness being  to  attend  upon  captains  of  vessels 
and  supply  them  with  provisions  and  money,  and 
execute  such  orders  as  they  might  give  him,  for 
all  which  he  charged  commission.  I  wish  I 
could  give  my  readers  a  picture  of  the  veteran 
as  he  walked  along  with  a  slightly  bent  form,  in 
a  turban  of  inteitwisted  pink  and  white  mus- 
lin, the  pink  hanging  down  behind — as  I  once 
saw  on  a  Choctaw  chief  at  Mobile — and  a  white 
tunic  with  loosely  hanging  sleeves  of  handsome 
border,  beneath  which  a  pink  petticoat  descend- 
ed to  his  knees;  or  as  he  squatted  on  his 
Imunches  in  the  cabin,  now  chatting  in  Tamil 
with  one  of  our  missionaries,  and  now  expressing 
his  overflowing  satisfaction  at  seeing  his  Yankee 
children,  by  patting  us  on  the  shoulder  with  a 
singular  chuckle  of  senile  fondness  and  Oriental 
self-complacency. 

After  breakfast  more  boats  had  come  off  to 
us,  and  the  deck  was  swarming  with  specimens 
of  humanity,  of  which  one  knew  not  which  most 


▲   OATAUAVUX. 


to  admire,  the  dress,  the  language,  or  the  looks. 
There  was  a  shoe-wallah  and  a  hat-wallah,  and 
wallahs  with  green  cocoa-nuts,  plantains,  water- 
melons, and  parrots.  There  was  also  a  jnggler, 
with  a  weasel  in  a  bag,  but,  from  respect  for  the 
day,  we  arrested  his  performances  in  limine.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  catamarans  also  began 
to  make  their  appearaYice.  These  craft — also 
used  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  America — 
consist  of  three  or  more  knee-shaped  logs  of 
durable  wood,  generally  teak,  lashed  side  by 
side.  They  are  managed  sometimes  by  one, 
sometimes  by  two  fellows,  who  paddle  with  rude 
slabs,  which  they  grasp  by  the  middle,  so  that 
they  can  dip  them  now  this  side,  now  that,  with 
great  dexterity  and  swiftness.  The  men  wear 
peaked  head-pieces,  with  pockets  in  them,  in 
which  they  carry  letters  and  packages.  When 
I  first  saw  the  long,  black,  hard-visaged  "  devils" 
— as  a  quaint  old  traveler  called  them — sur- 
mounted by  those  sharp  skull-caps,  I  thought 
they  looked  just  as  if  their  heads  had  grown  up 
to  a  peak  and  then  been  painted  yellow ;  but  as 
they  came  nearer,  the  straw  caps  resembled 
pine-apple  cheeses.  The  first  who  came  on 
board  brought  custom-house  papers  and  port- 
directions  to  the  captain ;  among  them  was  a 
warning  not  to  let  passengers  bathe  for  fear  of 
sharks  and  snakes. 

When  Uie  ship  had  become  comparatively 
quiet,  at  noon,  I  went  up  under  the  awning — 
where  it  looked  so  strangely  to  see  an  idle  and 
deserted  wheel — and,  surveying  the  city  that 
lay  about  two  miles  from  ns,  began  to  verify  my 
first  nocturnal  impressions.  Beginning  at  the 
south,  the  first  object  that  broke  the  line  of 
foliage  along  the  coast  was  the  castle-like  ice- 
house, with  its  flag  flying  in  honor  of  our  arriv- 
al ;  next,  in  the  back-ground,  St.  Thomas's 
Mount,  with  the  church  on  its  summit, 
where  tradition  says  that  the  Apostle  was 
buried ;  then  a  native  pagoda ;  then,  after 
a  succession  of  woods,  with  occasional  roofs 
and  spires  of  mosqnes,  came  the  Govern- 
ment House  and  Banquet  Hall,  with  their 
dark  gi^en  parks  and  gardens;  then  a 
stretch  of  grove  and  beach,  broken  only  by 
the  dark  spot  indicating  the  month  of  the 
river,  over  which  I  had  seen  those  bridge- 
lights  ;  then  the  extensive  walls  and  roofs 
of  Fort  St.  George,  surmounted  by  the  spire 
.  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  and  at  the  centre, 
over  the  landing,  by  the  Telegraphic  Flog- 
stafl*;  then  came  the  esplanade,  on  which 
we  could  see  tents,  and,  to  the  north  of  that, 
the  finely-shaped  light-house ;  and,  finally, 
the  beach,  par  excellence,  and  the  range  of 
English  stores  and  offices,  which  form  the 
water-front  of  Black  Town — the  native  city 
— opposite  to  which,  on  our  right,  the  ship- 
ping, some  fifty  sail,  lay  at  anchor. 

The  day  passed  rather  heavily,  relieved  a 
little  by  the  last  sermon  and  services  of  the 
voyage,  and  by  the  strong  and  increasing 
sea-breese,  and  the  rumble  of  the  surf  in- 
creasing with  it;  and  at  last  wo  saw  the 
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great  red  globe  of  the 
san,  whose  ^*eje**  had  a 
somewhat  **  sickly  glare,'* 
link  behind  the  Banquet 
House,  that  rose  so  grace- 
follj  amidst  the  deep 
green.  At  eight,  with- 
out **  bell,"  but  not  with-  • 
out  ''book  and  candle/*  . 
I  went  to  bod. 

Our  missionary  friends 
were  early  astir,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  we  __ 

»w  a  boat  putting  off,  in  "T^^ 

the  stem  of  which  sate 
a  fair-faced,  venerable 
man,  and  by  his  side  a 

Tonnper  brother,  pale  and  sad.  The  former  was 
the  oldest  but  one  of  the  Madras  Mission,  his 
companion  had  buried  a  wife  in  America,  and 
then  his  second  only  a  month  since,  soon  after 
his  arriTal  in  India.  I  conld  well  conceive  some- 
thing of  the  feeling  that  must  have  thrilled  tno 
hearts  of  the  little  company  at  grasping  each 
other's  hands  and  exchanging  news,  the  pleasant 
and  the  mournful.  Another  boat  brougiit  a  cus- 
tom-house officer,  and  another  our  very  agree- 
able and  obliging  ice-agent,  who  informed  ns 
that  their  supply  conld  hardly  have  lasted  a  week 
loQger,  and  that  they  had  been  looking  for  us 
these  forty  days.  It  was  amusing  to  us  o/d  sra- 
■tea,  to  notice  how  timidly  and  awkwardly  the 
■ew-comers  would  climb  and  creep  about  the 
deck.  But  the  hour  has  come.  The  ship  seems 
to  lean  over  more  than  ever,  as  if  she  were  im- 
patient to  tip  us  into  the^ity;  we  are  huddled 
together  under  the  stem-awning  of  the  Massoo- 
lah  canoe,  the  long  gpoons  dip  into  the  water, 
and  with  one  of  those  singular  chants,  that  still 
ring  through  my  brain,  as  the  first  voice  that 
welcomed  me  to  the  East  that  memorable  night, 
something  after  the  measure  of 

Ahee  I  ma  wala  deer^ — 

Abeel  J  a  nala  meeiy — 

Ahee  I  wala,  nala,  Jan ! 

fang  first  by  the  two  sides  of  rowers  alternately 
and  then  the  chorus  by  the  whole,  wc  bear  away. 
I  had  heard  and  read  much  of  the  intense  in- 
terest, and  often  danger,  attending  the  final 
plunge  over  the  mountain  of  surf  npon  the 
beach.  This  time  it  was  more  amusing  than 
alarming.  One  little  dive  over  and  we  soon 
strike  the  sand.  Then  comes,  to  be  sure,  a  suc- 
cession of  pretty  vigorous  thumps  and  bumps, 
as  the  seas  strike  her ;  but  now  every  man  has 
leaped  into  the  water — they  seize  and  drag  the 
boat,  and  seating  ourselves  '*  arm-chair**  (as  the 
boys  call  it),  between  the  naked  necks  of  pairs 
of  natives,  we  are  placed  on  the  first  dry  ground 
our  fiset  have  touched  for  nearly  five  long  months. 
An  extemporaneous  escort  of  ncUivecitizms  im- 
mediately received  as  with  salams,  both  single- 
handed  and  double-handed.  Tou  would  have 
thought  we  were  the  disdngtushed  individuals 
whom  for  years  they  had  been  expecting.  But 
wo  had  only  a  short  gaantiet  to  ran  before  wo 


nVHFBAGKED   OOW   OF  IMjIA. 

reached  the  bandi/  (carriage)  which  our  good 
friend  had  bespoken.  "Papa**  was  at  ray  side, 
with  his  chuckle  of  good-nature,  to  hold  his 
umbrella  over  me  as  we  hurried  through  sand 
and  dust  to  the  vehicle ;  and  after  we  had  started 
I  saw  him  motioning  away  with  angry  gestures 
the  crowd  that  still  followed,  sometimes  thrast- 
ingboth  hands  in  at  the  windows  for  bucksheesh 
I  have  seen  the  hackmen  of  New  York,  when 
the  dense  mass,  all  pointing  their  whip-stocks  at 
once  at  the  steamboat  gangway,  made  the  pas- 
senger think  of  a  Winkelried  facing  the  bristling 
ranks  of  Anstrian  spearmen.  I  have  seen  them 
at  Bufi'alo,  when  they  rolled  up  the  bills  of  their 
respective  houses  into  paper-bullets  and  threw 
them  at  the  heads  of  passengers,  to  draw  atten- 
tion and  teach  them  "  not  to  forget  the  number  ;** 
but  of  all  such  plagues,  the  "beach  servants*' 
of  Madras  mnst  bear  the  palm.  Their  impu- 
dence is  amazing.  They  persecute  one  till  he 
actnally  almost  believes  he  owes  them  some- 
thing. They  dog  your  footsteps  with  the  air 
of  injured  creditors. 

We  drove  to  the  building  occupied  by  our 
consignees,  and  passed  up  the  heavy  stair-way, 
through  spacious  halls  and  counting-rooms, 
where  white-jacketed  writers  sate  so  coolly  and 
comfortably  at  their  desks  under  huge  punkas; 
and  native  peons,  dubashes  and  banyans,  glided 
about  like  spirits  in  their  white  robes  and  with 
their  noiseless  steps.  For  some  time  I  could 
only  sit  and  gaze  and  wonder,  listening  to  the 
strange  ensemble  of  sounds  produced  by  the 
thunder  of  the  surf  under  the  windows,  the 
sweep  of  the  great  punka  through  the  air,  the 
cawing  of  crows,  and  the  jangling  of  the  tongues 
of  the  natives  that  swarmed  the  street  below. 

Then  I  went  into  the  front  room,  and  there, 
for  a  good  hour,  watched  the  novel  picture  of 
human  life  that  passed  over  the  street  and  shore 
beneath.  It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  de- 
scribe all  the  variety  of  vehicles,  costumes,  coun- 
tenances, figures,  that  thronged  this  great  Wap- 
ping-Broadway  of  Madras.  There  go,  follow- 
ing each  other  (to  begin  with  an  Irish  Imll  as 
well  as  Eastern  ones),  two  rode  carts,  each 
loaded  with  about  a  bushel  of  hay  and  drawn 
by  two  humpbacked,  long-homed  bullocks,  the 
driver  of  one  walking  between  his  team  and 
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cattle,  the  other  riding  on  the  pole.  There  are 
two  or  three  miserable  women  hastily  scoopin;; 
up  in  their  hands,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  and 
burning,  the  dung  that  has  just  fallen  in  the 
road.  Yonder  comes  a  woman  with  a  basket  of 
old  d'lds  on  her  head.  A  roguish  crow  darts 
down,  just  lifts  a  cloth  at  one  comer  and  is  off, 
as  she  looks  round  at  him,  takes  down  the  bask> 
et,  makes  a  new  cover  for  it  with  her  turban, 
dexterously  folds  part  of  her  robes  round  her 
bead,  and  moves  on.  Behind  her  a  minute 
specimen  of  naked  humanity  comes  lugging,  in 
the  blaze  of  noon,  his  baby-brother,  whose  head 
drops  languidly  this  side  and  that ;  then  a  pub- 
lic peon,  or  native  police-officer,  with  his  broad- 
brimmed  blue  hat,  shaped  like  a  fircman*s,  and 
a  blue  belt  across  his  white  robe,  marching  along 
grandly  and  gracefully;  then  a  pale,  delicate 
scholar,  book  in  hand,  his  slender  bare  legs  ex- 
posed below  his  white  gown ;  then  a  couple  of 
foreign  sailors  swagger  along ;  white-dressed  du- 
bashes  and  naked  Lascars  mingle  in  the  throng 
— one  particularly  odd-looking  old  fellow,  with 
a  sort  of  woolen  mitre  on  his  head  contrasting 
queerly  with  his  sqtdrmy  face,  and  grizzly  beard, 
and  black  nakedness;  there  comes  a  vehicle 
shaped  like  one  of  our  cabs,  but  drawn  by  bul- 
locks; there  goes  a  palkee  (palanquin),  (he 
bearers,  with  a  low,  dismal  half  chant,  half 
grunt,  keep  their  off  elbows  jerking  backward  in 
unison  with  their  trot;  there  follows  a  row  of 
native  gentry,  conspicuous  to  me  for  their  toe- 
rings  ;  then  a  native  ei\joying  the  luxury  of  an 
old  faded  and  torn  umbrella;  then  rumbles 
along  a  two- wheeled  vehicle,  consisting  of  a 
square  box  with  four  comer-posts  supporting  a 
pagoda  -shaped  roof,  in  which  four  native  haboo9 
(gentlemen)  sit  squeezed  together ;  then  some- 
thing that  looks  as  if  it  might  have  been  an  old 
Cambridgeport  milk-cart  fitted  up  as  a  carry-all ; 
then  a  stately  English  carriage,  with  a  «yc«  (foot- 
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man)  ranning  behind  and  holding  on  at  each 
comer  (it  is  marvelous  how  they  will  hold  out 
on  the  hot,  dusty  road). 

Now  I  turn  to  the  beach  where  the  red  Mas* 
sooluh  boats,  with  their  numbers,  are  drawn  up 
at  the  foot  of  the  plunging  surf,  their  long  pad- 
dles all  sticking  up  in  the  air.  They  are  just 
pushing  one  off  into  the  surf,  butting  against  it 
with  their  heads,  backing  up  under  it,  and  try- 
ing to  hoist  it  off;  and  when,  after  much  swing- 
ing about,  and  rearing,  and  kicking,  and  plung- 
ing, like  the  antics  of  a  skittish  horse,  she  rides 
the  yeasty  water,  in  they  jump  and  paddle  off. 


■UCPOO  GSMILEIIAX*!  OABBXAOB. 
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Under  the  shady  ride  of  one  of  the  boats  a  fel- 
low in  a  red  tnrban  lies  stretched  on  the  sand 
enjojin(|r  a  siesta.  The  tide  creeping  round  starts 
him.  He  gets  np,  robs  his  eyes,  shakes  the  sand 
oat  of  his  tnrlMin,  and  changes  his  quarters. 
There  is  a  group  of  little  imps  who,  not  having 
the  fbar  of  sharks  before  their  eyes  (but  it  is 
said  the  monsters  do  not  like  black  people),  are 
diring  about  among  the  waves,  playing  at  fisti- 
cuff with  the  surf,  and  cutting  all  sorts  of  capers. 

And  now  it  is  two  o'clock,  tiffin  (luncheon) 
time  in  the  ofiSce — after  partaking  of  which  I  sit 
down  and  idly  study  the  strange  personnges  that 
glide  about  through  the  corridors  and  apart- 
ments, trying  to  make  out  from  their  dresses 
and  manners  their  various  relations.  Who  is 
the  almost  stem  man,  with  the  broad  belt  over 
his  white  gown,  and  the  great  breast-plate,  that 
bustles  in  and  out,  bearing  now  a  paper  and 
now  a  ledger,  with  such  an  expression  of  lofty 
integrity?  They  call  him  "Boy."  But  here 
comes  a  sleek,  portly  personage,  well  robed  and 
ringed,  presses  his  hand  to  his  forehead  at  the 
door  and  enters,  steps  to  the  desk  and  whispers 
confidentially  to  the  head  of  the  house.  They 
twitch  and  push  each  other,  with  many  shrugs 
and  finger  gestures  on  the  part  of  the  native. 
Ah,  surely  that  is  a  banyan  (or  merchant)  chaf- 
fering about  exchange.  During  the  intcnriew 
several  others  strut  along  the  entry.  There  is 
one  who  has  wound  several  extra  thicknesses 
of  cotton  round  him,  under  his  gown,  to  increase 
his  portliness  and  importance.  They  pass  along, 
casting  slant  looks  through  the  door-way. 

At  last  the  whispering  and  haggling  are  over 
— ^the  man  of  conscious  integrity  brings  his  mas- 
ter's cane  and  hat,  and  through  a  lane  of  serv- 
ants, among  whom  the  tall  figure  and  benig- 
nant visage  of  our  good  old  Vincatty  is  prom- 
inent, we  pass  into  the  bandy  and  drive  along 
the  red,  smooth,  broad,  breezy,  thronged  strand, 
to  see  the  fashionable  crowd  and  hear  the  mu- 
ae  of  the  Fort  band.     What  a  scene  again ! 


Languid,  disdainful-looking  English  ladies  roll- 
ing by  in  their  phaetons — ^parties  of  Sybarite 
baboos  lazily  leering  about  in  shabby-genteel 
garees  (coaches),  drawn,  perhaps,  by  bullocks — 
military  officers  on  horseback — clerks  in  buggies 
— dashing  little  boys  on  ponies — every  where 
Byces  leaping  along,  now  behind  and  now  before 
their  carriages,  in  all  their  variety  of  gay  livery, 
their  embroidered  caps  and  bright  trowsers — and, 
side  by  side  with  all  this  pomp  and  vanity,  old 
ocean  rolling  and  rumbling.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  mingling  of  sights  and  sounds  that 
carried  my  thoughts  to  a  summer  resort  of  pleas- 
ure and  of  fashion  by  other  waters,  and  on  a 
more  familiar  shore.  When  the  bridge  lamps 
had  long  been  gleaming,  we  trundled  off  through 
a  labyrinthine  wilderness  of  narrow  lanes  wind- 
ing among  high  walls  and  hedges,  narrow  streets 
closely  lined  with  native  huts,  stately  gardens, 
sweeping  lawns  and  rivers,  twinkling  bridge 
lights,  till  at  last,  after  an  hour,  I  caught  the 
very  first  fragrance  of  flowers  and  foliage  I  had 
enjoyed  since  leaving  my  own  country,  and 
presently  was  entering  the  grounds  in  which 
the  graceful  mansion  that  was  to  be  my  kindly 
home  for  some  weeks  spread  its  spacious  halls, 
and  gleamed  out  from  its  windows  and  doors  a 
bright  welcome.  Passing  through  halls  and 
parterres,  which  produced  in  an  invalid  and  an 
exile  a  sense  of  bewildering  but  delightful  room- 
iness and  comfort,  where  great  rich  punkas 
agitated  the  air,  shaking  the  flame  of  the  tapers 
that  burned  in  the  glass  globes  on  pure  cocoa- 
nut  oil,  I  followed  a  servant  with  a  lantern 
across  the  green  (or  what  would  be  such  if  the 
drought  would  let  it)  to  the  picturesque  little 
bungalow  (cottage)  which  was  to  be  my  bache- 
lor's hall.  After  dinner  (the  usual  hour  for 
which  is  half  past  seven,  or  eight),  during  which 
I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  rare  Persian  cat, 
rather  inclining  to  yellow,  with  a  bushy  tail 
and  a  singular  growth  of  whiskers  down  each 
cheek,  I  was  glad  to  return  to  ng^  six-winr 
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dowed  dormitoxy.  Nothing,  however,  but  in- 
tense weariness  of  body  and  brain  woald  have 
let  me  sleep  in  the  exciting  and  enchanting 
scene.  The  dogs,  and  cats,  and  crows,  and 
insects  of  every  description,  seemed  to  take  np 
and  continue  the  human  noises  of  the  daj. 
They  cawed,  they  screeched,  they  whistled, 
they  sharpened  their  knives,  they  turned  th4»r 
grindstones.  What  was  it  all,  however,  but 
amusement,  so  long  as  I  heard  no  mosquito 
wind  his  tiny  but  terrible  horn  I  For  that  ex- 
emption I  trust  I  was  duly  thankful. 

Madras  proper,  originally  consisting  only  of  the 
Epglish  fort  and  the  houses  within  its  walls  and 
a  native  village  round  it,  has  gradually  extend- 
ed itself,  till  now  it  embraces  within  its  limits  a 
circle  of  native  villages  which  have  grown  into 
towns  since  their  incorporation  with  the  city, 
and  its  population  is  estimated  at  700,000— 
thus  **  the  Fort"  being  one  of  the  wards,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  vast  metropolis ;  next,  on  the  north, 
comes  "Black  Town"  (so  called,  probably,  be- 
cause it  is,  by  eminence,  the  city  of  the  native 
merchants),  and  beyond  that  "Royapoorum;" 
then,  on  the  south,  "Triplicane,"  the  Mussul- 
man quartesy  where  the  old  Nawab  of  Madras 
has  his  seat ;  and  then,  inland,  the  several  dis- 
tricts of  •'Vepery,"  "Pursewaukum,"  "Roy- 
apettah,"  "Nungampawkum,"  and  so  forth. 
Starting  from  Black  Town,  and  crossing  the 
esplanade,  one  passes  out,  either  through  the 
gates  of  the  Fort  or  round  it,  into  these  last- 
mentioned  extensive,  and  populous,  and  pic- 
turesque parts  of  the  city,  by  a  number  of  broad 
and  beautiful  roads,  such  as  the  Mount  Road, 
leading  five  miles  to  St.  Thomas's  Mount,  the 
Pantheon  Road,  and  other  wide  and  smooth  av- 
enues, lined  with  cocoa-nut  groves,  gardens  of 
all  tropical  trees  and  traits,  graceful  villas, 


crossed  and  recrossed  by  different  streams  that 
meander  through  the  city,  over  which  they  pass 
by  high  bridges,  commanding  lovely  vistas  of 
valley  and  meadow  and  grove  and  spire,  and 
ramifying  into  streets  and  lanes,  where  at  one 
moment  you  are  sweltering  in  the  heart  of  an 
oriental  Babel,  and  the  next  enraptured  amidst 
scenes  of  sequestered  beauty  that  realize  some- 
thing of  the  ideal  of  your  Robinson-Crusoe-read- 
ing childhood. 

When  I  arrived  at  Madras  it  was  a  time  of 
severe  drought  and  not  a  little  distress  among 
the  native  population.  There  had  been  a  long 
failure  of  the  usual  rains,  and  the  crop  of  rice 
was  so  short  that  they  were  obliged  to  pay  about 
four  times  the  former  price  for  that  staff  of  na- 
tive life.  English  soldiers  had  sometimes  to  be 
stationed  at  the  depots  of  provisions  to  prevent 
riots.  The  cattle,  too,  suffered  woefully,  and  it 
was  pitiable  enough  to  see  them  nosing  about 
the  brown  plains  where  the  grass  was  parched 
to  the  root,  or  standing  in  the  sickly  green  pools, 
and  haunting  the  dry  tanks  and  beds  of  rivers. 
It  was  a  time  to  remind  one  of  "  the  word  of 
the  Lord  that  came  to  Jeremiah  concerning  the 
dearth" — "  They  came  to  the  pits  and  found  no 
water.  .  .  .  Because  the  ground  is  chapped, 
for  there  was  no  rain  in  the  earth.  .  .  .  They 
snuffed  up  the  wind  like  dragons;  their  eyes 
did  fail  because  there  was  no  grass."  And  yet, 
through  all,  the  foliage  retained  all  its  green- 
ness, and  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  landscape  was 
singularly  beautiful.  How  lovely,  in  its  pic- 
turesque luxuriance,  must  this  rural  city  bo — I 
used  often  to  think — 

"  Whaand  that  April  with  hli  shonids  sole 
The  drought  of  March  hath  perodd  to  the  rote  ;*' 

when  these  winding  rivers  ripple  along  with  full 
blue  current  by  the  groves  that  line  their  banks, 
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and  these  broad  meadows  sparkle  and  smile  in 
dM  new  green  I  There  was  one  great  relief 
and  eomfort  in  this  hot,  drj  season  :  always  in 
the  forenoon  a  breeze  began  to  come  in  from 
the  sea,  the  refreshing  influence  of  which  could 
be  felt  far  inland  on  the  roads,  and  in  the  lanes, 
and  in  the  grounds  of  the  country  seats.  But 
for  this  I  know  not  that  I  should  hare  ventured 
as  Idid  to  explore,  eren  in  a  carriage,  during  the 
heat  of  the  day,  the  highways  and  by-ways  of 
this  tropical  city. 

My  nsoal  way  of  spending  a  day  was  this : 
Roused  by  the  loud  and  emphatic  concert  of 
birds  at  dawn,  I  went  into  the  little  brick-floored 
bnthing-room  and  poured  orer  me  the  jars  of 
oool  water,  and  often  while  the  great  glowing 
star  of  mom  still  beamed  down  over  the  trees 
into  the  grounds  I  was  out  on  the  veranda, 
either  enjoying  the  sight  and  sound  of  native 
fifo  in  and  about  the  various  buildings  of  the 
establishment,  ot^  amidst  curious  birds  that 
bopped  around  me  and  more  than  inquisitive 
insects,  buned  with  book  and  pen.  Sometimes, 
before  the  sun  was  up  high  enough  to  make  it 
loo  oppressive,  I  strolled  down  or  up  the  high 
road,  broad,  red,  and  level  as  a  garden  path, 
and  struck  in  among  the  numerous  lanes  of  na- 
tive huts,  peeping  through  the  dusk  of  green, 
among  tangled  thickets  of  prickly  pear  all  in 
rich  and  many-colored  bloom,  under  graceful 
cocoa-nnt  groves,  across  fields  of  paddy  and  of 
huge-leafed  plantain,  among  scattered  trees  and 
temples;  and  then,  before  the  sun,  raking  the 
read  from  his  unmasked  battery,  made  it  im- 
praeticabie  to  skulk  along  under  the  high 
hedges  of  bamboo  and  brier,  spreading  the 
shield  of  my  nmbiella  (which,  however,  I  found 
in  thij  i*lime*f  chiefly  useful  when  held  down- 
ward to  keep  off  the  reflected  rays  from  the 
ground),  I  returned  to  my  bungalow.  Then 
came  idiat  they  call  in  Calcutta  chota  hatiri  (lit- 


tle breakfast),  consisting,  in  my  case,  of  a  cup 
of  tea  or  a  tumbler  of  goat's  milk,  and  between 
nine  and  ten  o'clock  breakfast  with  the  family. 
Then  I  got  into  the  carriage  which  I  had  hired 
and  kept  in  the  grounds  for  my  sole  use  at  the 
low  rate  of  two  rupees  (one  dollar)  a  day ;  drove 
out  through  one  or  another  of  the  difierent  dis- 
tricts  of  the  city,  then  to  the  beach  at  two 
o'clock  to  take  tiffin  and  drink — the  sea-breeze ; 
and  then,  as  the  sun  declined,  home  again,  by 
some  new  avenue  of  beauty  and  strangeness,  to 
my  bungalow,  bath,  evening  ramble,  and  din- 
ner. 

I  must  say  a  word  about  the  situation  of  my 
bungalow.  It  stands  in  the  rear  comer  of  the 
spacious  compound.  (Compound  is  an  English 
corruption  of  the  Portuguese  word  campadj 
which  it  sounds  not  unlike,  if  yon  drop  the  d 
and  pronounce  the  n  nasally.)  Behind  it  runs 
the  little  river  Cooum,  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
which  are  the  grounds  and  garden  of  a  Nawab 
(native  Nabob);  in  front  is  the  compound, 
shaded  with  numerous  noble  trees,  mangoes 
with  their  glossy  green,  casuarinas  with  their 
beautiful  long  waving  tassels,  and  a  variety  of 
evergreens,  under  which,  or  through  them,  are 
seen  on  one  flank  the  buildings  appropriated 
to  the  horses  and  their  keepers,  on  the  other 
the  kitchens  and  other  servants'  buildings,  and 
across  the  park  the  straw-colored  mansion  be- 
yond which  Spur  Tank  road  (the  Tank  is  now 
a  dry  bed)  enlivens  the  scene  with  many  a 
glimpse  of  picturesque  life. 

The  morning  after  that  first  day  (already  de- 
scribed) broke  upon  a  lively  scene.  Women 
with  water-jars  on  their  heads  and  sometimes 
infants  on  tiieir  hips,  were  going  to  and  fro  be- 
tween the  houses  and  the  stream  ;  the  grooms 
were  making  a  wild  hullabulloo  as  they  tried  to 
swim  obstinate  horses  into  deep  water ;  across 
the  stream  resounded  airy  chants  from  the  men 
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who  were  walking  up  and  down  the  cross-beam 
to  raise  water  for  the  gardens;  grass-cutters 
were  bringing  in  their  little  bundles  of  precious 
prorender  (they  sometimes  are  gone  all  day  in 
((uest  of  it),  and  laying  it  under  the  trees  for  the 
cattle.  An  Oriental  day  had  begun.  After  break- 
fast I  drove  to  Black  Town,  and  yisited  the  ven- 
erable missionary  and  father  of  missionaries, 
Dr.  Scudder,  in  his  spacious  and  lofty  establish- 
ment on  the  esplanade.  The  old  man,  labor- 
ing under  a  heavy  cold,  gave  me  a  hoarse  but 
hearty  welcome.  Learning  from  what  place  I 
cam 3,  he  at  once  referred  to  his  record  of  his 
visit  to  America  in  1846,  when,  he  said,  he  ad- 
dressed in  all  100,000  children.  Even  now  he 
preached,  when  well,  twice  a  day.  He  called 
Madras  **  a  city  of  cities."  My  next  errand 
was  to  find  one  William  Roberts,  a  native  Uni- 
tarian preacher,  the  only  preacher  of  that  form 
of  Christianity  (except  one  at  Secunderabad) 
in  all  India.  I  was  told  he  lived  in  Vepery — 
drove  out  through  **  Elephant  Gate,**  through 
street  after  street,  road  after  road,  lane  after 
lane,  through  narrow  ways  such  as  I  imagine 
those  of  Canton  or  Cairo,  crowded  with  little 
bazars  in  long  rows,  lazy  natives  sprawling  on 
piazzas,  screened  by  thatched  roof^,  and  some- 
times tatties  (if  not  tatters),  through  pile  after 
pile  of  native  products  and  manufactures,  heaped 
up  and  hanging  round  in  picturesque  profusion, 
along  by  rice-bazars,  beset  by  crowds  of  vehe- 
ment faces  and  threatened  by  angry  gestures, 
through  lanes  where  the  solar  beams  seemed  to 
come  through  a  burning  glass  and  bricky  dust 
filled  the  air,  throngs  of  natives  as  if  on  a  pil- 
grimage, or  swarming  about  rows  of  mud-houses 
with  quaintly  carved  mysterious-looking  old 
doors.  I  had  for  the  first  time  a  **  realizing 
sense"  of  the  populousness  of  India,  and  how  it 
might  well  contain  the  150,000,000  alleged; 
and  I  thought  if  the  author  of  "  London  Labor 
and  the  London  Poor^  were  here,  might  not 
this  vast  swarm  of  people,  this  sea  of  human 
cares  and  passions  and  sufferings,  this  chaos  of 
ignorance  and  misery  and  superstition,  furnish 
him  the  material  of  a  touching  book  ?  We  went 
on  and  on,  misled  by  one  group  after  another 
who  directed  us  wherever  there  was  a  Christian 
"  padre,'*  and  at  last  the  carriage  stopped  and  I 
was  assured  this  was  the  place.  I  stepped  out ; 
there  stood  a  sleek  old  native  padre,  book  in 
hand,  surrounded  by  his  white-robed  disciples 
of  the  porch.  "  No,  his  name  was  not  Roberts ;  *' 
however,  he  pointed  in  a  certain  direction,  and 
the  garetban  drove  off  and  soon  stopped  be- 
fore a  large  high-walled  compound.  The  gate 
was  locked.  A  little  girl  appeared  and  said, 
** Master  was  gone  away;**  and  then  vanished. 
My  man  cried  out  that  I  would  send  in  a  billet. 
A  voice  came  from  behind  the  shrubbery  that 
they  had  no  orders  to  receive  any  letters,  and 
at  the  same  moment  three  yellow  dogs  came 
yelping  down  the  path.  I  was  just  telling  the 
man  to  pin  the  paper  inside  of  the  gate,  when 
a  woman  appeared,  and  it  also  appeared  that 
this  was  not  tha  residence  of  Mr.  Roberts,  but 


of  the  very  padre  whom  we  had  just  left !  Well, 
here  was  a  "  comedy  of  errors,*'  almost  a  trag- 
edy, for  the  heat  was  stifling,  people  stared  and 
jabbered  at  the  coachman  who  drove  slowly, 
inquiringly,  despairingly  along.  The  next  at- 
tempt was  so  far  successful  that  we  found  Mr. 
Roberts*s  chapel,  and  at  the  gate  one  of  the  lit- 
tle schools  connected  with  it,  where  a  fine,  in- 
tellectual-looking young  man  was  acting  as 
monitor  in  the  place  of  the  teacher,  who  had 
gone  in  quest  of  a  truant,  and  the  little  urchins, 
squatting  on  the  veranda,  were  reciting  and 
rehearsing  aloud,  with  a  singular  chant,  in  their 
musical  language,  the  lessons  which  they  had 
scratched  with  a  stylus  on  the  palmyra  leaves 
which  they  held  in  their  hands.  Learning  that 
Mr.  Roberts  resided  not  here,  in  Pursewaukum, 
but  over  in  Royapettah,  I  left  my  card,  begged 
of  a  child  one  of  the  leaves  of  his  book,  gave 
him  a  copper  cent  for  a  curious  coin,  and  was 
glad  to  get  back  home.  There  I  found  await- 
ing me  my  private  servant  who  had  been  engaged 
for  me,  a  sort  of  valet  da  tout  ("boy**  they 
call  him  in  Madras,  in  Calcutta  kidmutgar), 
who  professed  to  be  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian. 
I  think  he  was  the  former,  and  hope  he  was  the 
latter.  When  I  asked  him  how  long  he  had 
been  a  Christian,  misunderstanding  me,  he  an- 
swered "  1854  year.**  Afterward  he  told  me  he 
was  **  a  catholic"  (not  a  Roman  Catholic).  And 
he  certainly  expressed  a  striking  catholicity  for 
a  convert.  I  had  an  amusing  discussion  with 
him  one  day  about  dress.  Having  only  a  pair 
of  shiny  slippers  and  a  pair  of  dull  shoes,  I  con- 
tended that  I  must  wear  the  latter  to  dinner 
because  the  former  were  undress.  **Ah,  but,** 
said  "Sarvent  Daniel,'*  ** Sahib  (master)  keep 
legs  under  table — ^who  knows  ?'* 

The  next  day  I  met  Mr,  Roberts,  a  young 
man  of  about  thirty-three,  with  a  sprightly 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  a  countenance  beaming 
and  radiant  with  fine  intellectual  expression. 
The  tears  stood  in  his  eyes  as  he  expressed  the 
disappointment  of  his  little  flock  on  learning 
that  it  was  not  a  missionary  for  them  who  had 
arrived.  He  described  their  poverty  and  per- 
plexity. Surrounded  by  the  temptations  which 
more  prosperous  sects  held  out  for  the  poor  na- 
tives to  become  mere  '*  rice-Christians,"  as  they 
call  the  loaf  and  fish  disciples  in  India,  the  des- 
titute and  desolate  Unitarian  was  sorely  press- 
ed. His  own  elder  brother,  whom  his  father 
had  had  trained  for  the  ministry,  had  aposta- 
tized, and  he  had  been  obliged  by  pride  and 
duty  to  put  on  the  harness.  As  an  example  of 
the  petty  persecutions  by  which  Christians  will 
sometimes  vex  each  other,  he  told  me  that  he 
was  once  a  servant  to  a  bishop,  who,  learning 
the  nature— or  rather,  the  name — of  his  belief, 
dismissed  him;  and  when  Mr.  R.  applied  for 
employment  to  another  gentleman,  he  agreed  to 
take  him  if  he  could  get  a  statement  from  his 
Grace  of  the  reason  why  he  dischaiged  him, 
which  the  bishop  declined  giving. 

On  his  way  home  he  drove  with  me  to  the 
so-called  **  Thiovlng  Bazar*'  —  the  natives  pro- 
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noance  it  *'  TieTin^  Bajar."  It  is  so  named  on 
accoant  of  the  notorious  extortions  and  imposi- 
tions of  the  petty  merchants  in  that  noisy,  jab. 
bering  arcade.  After  a  ludicrons  scene  of  chaf- 
fering, I  bonght  some  brass  gods,  and  drove  off. 

Haring  idled  away  the  next  forenoon,  little 
distnrbed  by  the  mosquitoes,  which,  like  Mex- 
ican laDoers,  made  more  demonstrations  than  at- 
tacks, I  stirred  ap  from  their  siesta  my  comical 
old  zany-looking  coachman,  who  soon  donned 
liiM  blae  cap  decorated  iinth  radii  of  red  and 
yellow  cord,  and  his  close-bodied  blae  frock  — 
oddly  agreeing  with  the  dark  pantaloons  nature 
yavt  him — and  the  similarly-dressed  miniature 
Ibocman ;  and  my  establishment  drove  into  town 
by  the  so-called  "Dhobee  (Washerwoman's) 
Gate."*  The  low  meadow  formed  by  the  nearly 
dry  bed  of  the  river,  covered  with  dresses  of  all 
colors  spread  oat  in  the  snn,  and  broken  ap  with 
little  ponds  and  green  islands,  where  the  dho^ 
beta  were  rinsing  the  clothes,  and  slapping  them 
on  large  stones,  presented  a  gay  and  novel 
fcene. 

On  arriving  at  the  beach,  it  was  a  relief  to  see 
oar  ship  once  moi^  righted  and  looking  so  large 
among  the  fleet  The  trouble  had  been  as  we 
presamed.  The  ice,  on  the  opening  of  the  hold, 
was  found  to  have  melted  away  so  on  one  side 
that  die  blocks  formed  a  series  of  descending 
steps  across.  They  usually  expect  to  lose  about 
hair  the  cargo ;  but  in  this  case  500  tons  left 
only  190. 

Friday^  March  24.  Studying  the  Tamil  to- 
day, I  was  amused  to  find  that  caste  extends 
even  into  the  Grammar.  Thus  there  is  **  mas- 
t aline,  high  caste,'*  **  singular,  of  no  caste." 


When  I  looked  a  little  into  the  structure  of  the 
language,  the  circuitous  way  of  expressing  the 
simplest  things,  I  was  the  less  surprised  at  the 
people's  prolix  jabber  in  the  streets  when  any 
dispute  arises  or  any  sudden  emergency  requires 
practical  decision.  .  .  .  The  tameness  of  the 
crows  here  reminds  me  of  the  old  fables.  I  am 
sure  I  saw  to-day,  perched  on  the  blind  of  one 
of  the  office-windows,  under  the  eaves,  the 
identical  crow  from  which  Reynard  wheedled 
Qway  the  cheese.  What  an  old-headed  look  he 
had,  as,  with  his  twinkling  eye  and  long,  nose- 
like bill,  he  turned  the  subject  this  side  and 
that,  and  then  leaned  forward  and  listened  to 
objections !  ...  On  my  way  home  met  a  large 
company  of  native  Christians  returning  from 
some  service,  and  soon  after — far  different  sight ! 
— a  wagon-load  of  great  wooden  gods,  probably 
changing  their  residence. 

Saturday,  How  delightful  the  fanning  of  tho 
sea-breeze  this  hot  day  I  Every  morning  the 
clouds  make  one  hope  for  rain,  but  *'all  signs 
fail  in  a  dry  time."  My  driver  took  me  through 
the  Fort,  which  is  a  city  in  itself.  We  passed 
across  draw-bridges,  over  moats,  through  pon- 
derous iron  gates,  throufih  streets  of  cannon,  pyr- 
amids of  balls,  looking  like  the  brown-tiled  roofs 
of  native  huts,  and  through  squares  of  London- 
ish-looking  houses,  and  emerged  on  the  espla- 
nade. 

Sunday,  Beautifully  did  it  break.  What  a 
warbling  of  birds  and  humming  of  insects  I 
**  They  shout  for  joy,  they  also  sing."  After  a 
week  so  crowded  with  strange  sights  and  sounds, 
the  day  of  rest  came  with  healing  in  its  wings — 
even  the  wings  of  the  wind  on  which  the  l^pirit 
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of  the  Lord  still  stirred  among  the  trees  of  the 
garden.  Soon  after  breakfast  I  started  for  the 
little  chapel  of  Pursewankum.  When  I  reached 
Mr.  Roberts's  chapel,  he  was  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures with  a  singular  canto,  the 'hearers  with 
their  Bibles  carefully  following.  After  the  read- 
ing came  the  Liturgy  (the  book  of  service  be- 
ing a  translation  into  Tamil  of  the  amended 
Common  Prayer  used  by  the  English  Unitari- 
ans), and  then  the  singing  (of  hymns  composed 
by  the  preacher's  father).  The  music  was  sin- 
gular ;  the  metre  was  always  hng — in  fact,  of  the 
longest  kind.  The  preacher  would  "  deacon  off*' 
a  stanza,  then  the  chorister  would  rise  and  sing 
it  through,  swelling  slowly  to  the  close  of  each 
line  with  a*  peculiar  and  indescribable  nasal 
hum-m-m,  which,  in  the  chorus  by  the  congre- 
gation— the  children's  shrill  voices  quite  prom- 
inent— ^was  still  more  marked  and  intense.  The 
sermon,  of  which  I  understood  nothing  but  Para 
varan  (the  Supreme  Spirit),  and  Amen,  repeat- 
ed by  the  audience  with  a  most  hearty  twang, 
as  if  they  were  reluctant  to  let  it  go  from  their 
closed  lips,  was  delivered  with  quiet  earnest- 
ness. One  thing  was  enlivening.  Whenever 
there  was  a  text  to  be  cited,  the  speaker  would 
simply  name  the  place,  and  then  whoever  found 
it  first  would  read  (or  chant)  it  out,  and  then 
the  discourse  would  proceed. 

At  6  P.M.  I  went  to  the  English  Cathedral, 
where  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  the  En- 
glish service  in  an  English  Chnrch  and  on  En- 
glish ground.  Somehow  or  other  that  service 
does  not  seem  at  home,  except  on  English  ground 
and  English  lips.  The  sermon,  on  Panl's  kick- 
ing against  the  pricks,  was  a  good  one,  though 
too  much  time  was  spent  in  describing  the  ox- 
goad  and  its  modus  operandi.  The  building  is 
a  very  elegant  one,  the  chtmam  (hard  finish)  al- 
most rivaling  the  marble  of  the  monuments  that 
line  the  walls.  There  is  a  statue  of  Bishop  He- 
ber  by  Chantrey :  he  stands  looking  mildly  and 


tenderly  on  a  native  convert  who  sits  at  his  feet. 
Along  each  side  of  the  house  and  over  the  desks 
hung  large  punkas,  with  which  natives  outside 
were  cooling  the  Christians  within ;  and  over 
one  or  two  pews  were  flying  more  vigorously 
private  punkas,  with  a  border  and  fringe  of 
richer  silk  than  the  public  ones  boasted.  A 
more  comfortable-looking  array  of  people  than 
the  men  who  occupied  the  heads  of  the  pews  I 
have  seldom  seen. 

Monday  forenoon  I  drove  to  the  Fort.  Saw  on 
the  way  two  Persians  from  the  northwest  front- 
ier, with  grave  faces,  aquiline  noses,  dim  smoky- 
looking  eyes,  with  a  profusion  of  coal-black  hair 
curling  down  to  their  shoulders,  surmounted  by 
little  gray  skull-caps.  The  Fort  is  a  vast  estab- 
lishment. The  extent  of  surface  in  the  armory, 
covered  with  guns,  swords,  and  pistols,  grouped 
in  the  fancifal  shapes  of  star,  sun,  shell,  and 
flower  (suns  with  bayonets  for  rays — sun-flowers 
of  the  God  of  War !) — it  was  amazing.  I  sawr 
the  standards  taken  ^m  Sikhs,  Chinese,  and 
other  races  in  different  wars,  two  long,  delicate- 
ly-shaped brass  cannon  captured  from  Tippoo 
Saib,  droll  and  clumsy  Chinese  guns,  war- 
knives  like  butchers'  cleavers,  a  triangular  Chi- 
nese imperial  flag,  and  last  (and  most  abomin- 
able of  all),  what  were  intended  to  scare  the 
British  from  the  country  (and  migh^  well  scare 
any  person  of  taste),  two  short,  big-mouthed 
mortars,  flanking  one  of  the  archways,  elabo- 
rately shaped  to  represent,  with  distended  jaws 
and  squatting  haunches,  two  tigers,  but  tigers 
the  like  of  which  is  certainly  not  on  earth. 
Reached  home  in  time  to  see  a  queer  specimen 
of  Oriental  life  on  a  small  scale  in  the  compound. 
It  had,  I  believe,  something  to  do  with  bigamy, 
as  each  of  the  parties,  an  old  man  and  a  young, 
had  two  wives  (one,  I  suppose,  to  do  the  drudg- 
ery and  the  other  to  do  the  quarreling).  What- 
ever the  trouble  was,  there  was  a  dreadful  dis^ 
composing  of  turbans  and  tempers,  and  pulling 
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of  iCAlps,  and  a  threat  of  suicide  by  the  younger 
aatagonist,  and  a  rash  to  the  river,  and  a  shriek 
of  women,  and  out  came  those  grave  and  grace- 
fol  peons  and  stopped  it  all.  Walking  with 
Daidel  at  sundown  across  the  bed  of  the  river, 
I  was  pleasantly  carried  back  to  childish  days 
by  finding  the  little  red  and  black  guinea-peas 
in  their  drj,  open  pods  climbing  over  the  prick- 
ly pear.  The  following  cut  represents  a  sight 
often  witnessed  in  India.  I  saw  it  to-day  in 
(he  compound. 

I  have  now  to  describe  the  most  interesting 
part  of  my  India  life — an  excursion  made  by 
night  in  a  palanquin  to  the  Seven  Pagodas  and 
the  remains  of  the  sea-buried  city  (tradition  says) 
of  Maralipoor.     The  distance  was  about  thirty- 


six  miles  southward,  along  the  coast.  I  made 
the  arrangements  in  the  morning  (Tuesday, 
March  28),  by  which  I  was  to  pay  for  the 
whole  excursion  about  ten  dollars,  together  with 
batta  (or  perquisites)  to  the  bearers.  The  reg- 
ulations allow  each  bearer  3^  annas  (sixteenths 
of  a  rupee),  that  is,  about  ten  cents  for  every 
ten  miles.  Basil  Hall  thinks  the  bearers  arc 
well  paid  at  that  rate ;  but  it  certainly  seemed 
to  me  small  enough,  especially  when  the  price 
of  rice  is  quadrupled,  to  give  a  man  for  two 
nights  and  a  day  seventy-five  cents,  when  our 
town  watch  never  get  less  than  one  dollar  a 
night  for  walking  the  street.  One  would  hardly 
like  to  make  horses  of  his  fellow-creatures  at  a 
lower  rate.  Just  as  the  sun  went  down  the  pal- 
kee  with  its  twelve  bearers  and  musal- 
chee  (torch-bearer)  entered  the  com- 
pound. Each  man  had  on  a  turban, 
a  longer  cloth  than  usual  wound  round 
his  loins,  and  in  his  hand  a  bamboo 
staff. 

The  band-box  of  "  grub,"  the 
night-cap,  etc.,  being  stowed  away, 
and  the  earthen  gof/giet  of  water  hunj;? 
outside  on  one  of  the  poles,  I  crept 
in  and  we  started.  It  was  the  most 
extraordinary  kind  of  traveling  (ex- 
cept that  voyage)  I  ever  tried.  The 
bearers  relieve  each  other  by  fours 
about  every  five  minutes,  enlivenin;^ 
the  tedious  work  with  a  kind  of  cross 
between  a  chant  and  a  grunt.  I 
amused  myself  for  a  while  b^  trying; 
to  imitate  with  English  words  their 
wild  strains,  but  soon  had  to  give  it  up. 
Basil  Hall  says :  "  Mostly  the  mm 
in  front  use  one  kind  of  groan  or  gruin, 
which  is  answered  by  another  from 
those  behind.     These  sounds  often 
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approach  a  scream,  and  freqaently  include  warn- 
ings against  stones  in  the  way  or  pools  of  wa- 
ter, but  these  are  articulated  so  indistinctly  that 
it  is  difficult  to  catch  them/'  As  they  left  the 
compound  they  chanted  with  a  jerk  and  a  jounce 
at  every  emphatic  syllable  something  like ;  **  Hur- 
ry, come!  diddy,  diddy!"  and  when,  as  night 
deepened  and  the  torch  flung  out  its  glare  across 
the  darkness,  their  strains,  intermingling  with 
the  yells  of  the  sirdar  (head-bearer),  **  Pasl  pas  I 
(quickl)uhul  heigh!"  sounded  just  as  if  there 
were  a  street- fight  ahead  of  us.  For  some  time 
our  road  lay  under  high  trees,  and  between  rows 
of  native  huts  alternating  with  villas  and  gar- 
dens ;  but,  as  the  darkness  increased,  it  opened 
out  to  a  broad  view  of  the  stars,  and  at  last  the 
stretch  of  the  plain,  and  the  feeling  of  the  fresh 
breeze  that  swept  it,  indicated  the  vicinity  of 
the  ocean.  Then  I  closed  the  blinds,  laid  my 
head  on  the  straps,  which  could  be  raised  and 
lowered  at  pleasure,  and  fell  into  a  doze,  till  in 
my  dreams  the  sirdar  (transformed  into  a  hand- 
some youth)  had  me  con6dentially  by  the  arm, 
and  was  telling  me  that  all  the  gang  had  deserted, 
and  then  what  could  I  do  but  wake  ?  Nothing 
happened  but  the  usual  stop  at  midnight  for  the 
bearers  to  take. their  supper,  and  when  they  set 
me  down  in  the  sand  the  sudden  silence  had 
disturbed  the  doze  which  had  been  produced  by 
the  jar  and  jargon.  When  wo  set  off  again  I 
slept  little  more.  Opening  the  blinds  at  the  first 
glimpse  of  dawn,  I  saw  only  that  we  were 
crossing  a  broad  plain  covered  with  patches  of 
some  vine  creeping  over  a  bed  of  sand. 

The  palkee  stopped,  I  stepped  out,  and  the  sir- 
dar pointed  across  to  the  rocky  hills  of  Mavali- 
poor  rising  on  our  right.  We  entered  the  village 
about  sunrise,  and  the  palkee  was  carried  up  the 
steps  and  set  down  on  the  rock  floor  of  what 
seemed  at  first  to  be  a  sort  of  horse-shed,  but 
which,  upon  getting  in,  I  found  to  be  the  rem- 
nant of  an  old  rock  temple  of  which  it  had  prob- 
ably formed  the  front.  It  was  open  in  front, 
and  supported  by  several  square  pillars,  rounded 
at  inten*als,  and  bearing  reliefs  of  Vishnu.     In 


a  niche  of  the  rear  wall  stood  a  stone  slab  on 
which  was  sculptured  a  monkey  running.  Monk- 
eys and  their  king,  Hanuman,  figure  largely  in 
the  Hindoo  mythology.  They  rendered  great 
service  to  Ram,  the  old  deified  chief  of  the  North, 
in  recovering  his  stolen  bride,  all  which  are  re- 
counted in  a  popular  poem  called  the  Ramayun. 

The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  start  for  the  cele- 
brated old  rock  temple  on  the  sea-coast,  which  I 
saw  rearing  its  two  pyramid  tops  from  behind  sand 
hills  across  a  sandy  plain  sprinkled  with  prickly 
pear.  Two  or  three  Brahmin  youths  joined  our 
little  procession  (I  could  scarcely  go  any  where 
in  the  East  on  foot  without  a  procession),  as  we 
approached  the  temple.  Weary  as  I  was,  and 
pestered  by  those  officious  cicerones,  I  could 
hardly  tell  what  I  saw  or  felt.  The  first  thing 
that  impressed  me  distinctly  was  a  gigantic  stone 
figure  of  Vishnu,  considerably  mutilated,  l^ing 
stretched  out  on  his  back,  with  two  or  three  of 
his  four  arms  and  one  of  his  legs  partly  broken 
and  partly  buried  in  the  dirt  (which  is  trodden  to 
the  fineness  of  powder),  in  a  small  dark  cavernous 
room.  I  passed  through  the  narrow  passage  be- 
tween the  temple  and  the  wall  that  incloses  it  up 
to  the  eaves,  and  stood  in  the  high  door-way  which 
opens  directly  upon  those  waters,  beneath  which, 
according  to  the  legend,  lies  sunk  the  ancient 
city  of  Mahabalipoorum  (the  city  of  the  great 
Bfldi,)  and  beneath  which  are  said  to  have  been 
sometimes  seen  the  peaks  of  its  pagodas.  The 
morning  sun  was  gleaming  forth  irom  a  bank 
of  blue  clouds,  upon  the  waves  that  foamed 
and  flashed  up  over  the  rocks  and  ruins  that 
lie  here  in  confusion,  and  around  the  base  of 
the  dark  stone  column,  the  solitary  survivor 
(one  might  fancy)  of  the  great  submarine  cit}* 
of  temples  that  stretches  at  its  foot. 

Next,  I  crossed  over  to  the  so-called  **  Seven 
Pagodas. "  (There  is  a  doubt  about  the  number, 
and,  in  fact  some  say  the  proper  title  is  SivetCa 
Pagodas,  meaning  that  they  belong  to  Siva,  the 
third  person  of  the  Hindoo  triad.)  On  entering 
the  grounds  at  the  foot  of  the  rock-hill,  betweeii 
the  temple  of  Vishnu,  on  one  hand,  and  the  sa- 
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end  tank  of  th^  cottages  of  the  Brahmins  on  the 
other,  I  was  met  by  some  of  the  chief  priests — 
Pharisees  and  Saddacees  of  the  College — who, 
vith  almost  impudent  assurance,  proceeded  to 
hnrry  me  along  through  the  routine  of  sights, 
orer  splintered  rocks  and  prickly  pear,  impress- 
ing upon  me  particularly  that  there  were  *'  sev- 
en pagoda**  (counting  them  on  their  fingers), 
and  winding  up  all  their  flourishes  with  a  hint 
at  the  expected  bncksheesh.  In  one  of  the  lit> 
tie  pagodas,  cut  out  of  the  hill-side,  to  which 
we  climbed,  a  school  of  children  was  in  session, 
but  they  probably  got  a  holiday,  for  the  school- 
master as  well  as  the  doctor  soon  joined  our 
party.  These  pompous  ignoramuses  always 
took  care  to  explain  that  **  that  was  a  monkey,*' 
and  *  *  this  was  an  elephant,'*  carved  on  the  rock ; 
but  where  I  wanted  light  could  give  none.  I 
"neally  saw  nothing  for  a  good  hour  save  that 
there  was  a  sight  of  things  to  see.  So  I  re- 
tnmed  to  my  palkee,  there  dismissing  my  guides 
with  a  slight  donation,  which  I  almost  repent- 
^  when  the  poor  of  the  village  crowded  round 
with  outstretched  hands,  in  which  they  ever  and 
anon  buried  their  foreheads;  and  when,  even 
■s  I  lay  in  my  chamber  with  half-closed  eyes,  I 
could  see  them  in  the  road,  salaming  and  sup- 
plicating afar  off  toward  the  **  Englishman's" 
retreat 

After  break£isting,  to  the  great  entertain- 


ment of  the  public,  I  set  off  alone  for  the  sea- 
temple,  bathed  my  head  in  the  waves,  abstract- 
ed with  difficulty  some  shells  wedged  in  the 
crevices  of  the  rocks,  and  after  creeping  about 
a  while  in  the  cool  corners  and  caverns,  return- 
ed to  my  palkee  and  took  a  siesta ;  after  which 
I  made  a  third  excursion  to  the  same  old  struc- 
ture, and  at  last  caught  something  of  the  genus 
loci.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  give  dimensions, 
and  I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  of  any  use  if 
I  could.  It  was  not  the  size,  but  the  shape,  the 
sculpturing,  and,  above  all,  the  situation  of  the 
temple,  that  lent  it  such  a  profound  interest  in 
my  sight.  It  seemed  to  be  one  temple  com- 
posed of  two  joined  back  to  back.  (Bishop  Hc- 
ber  compares  these  double  pagodas  to  English 
tea-canisters.)  The  pyramidal  top  of  the  low- 
er half,  looking  inland,  might  be  about  thirty, 
and  of  the  other  that  faced  the  sea  forty  feet 
high.  As  you  entered  the  holy  place  of  the 
lower  temple,  you  saw  sculptured  on  the  back 
wall  the  four-armed  god,  while  minor  forms  of 
'^gods  and  bulls"  looked  out,  dim  with  age, 
from  the  other  walls  and  from  the  side-posts ; 
and,  indeed,  there  was  hardly  a  jutting  or  re- 
treating angle  (and  the  same  was  true  on  the 
outside,  from  base  to  pinnacle)  that  was  not 
cut  into  some  quaint  shape  of  life.  But  the 
most  august  aspect  of  the  building  was  when 
you  looked  up  from  the  rocks  at  the  great  door, 
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through  which  the  sea  had  eyidently  dashed  up 
many  a  time,  mocking  the  power  of  man.  En- 
tering, you  saw  the  god  again  on  a  huge  slab 
set  into  the  back  wall.  The  floor  was  buried 
deep  with  sand,  out  of  which  (and  I  have  found 
no  explanation  of  this,  as  it  had  no  connection 
with  the  rest  of  the  architecture)  there  emerged 
six  or  eight  feet  obliquely  a  sixteen-sided  broken 
shaft  of  dark  stone,  about  three  feet  in  diame- 
ter, the  sides  of  which  were  polished  to  marble 
smoothness.  The  thing  seems  to  me  a  great 
mystery.  One  would  imagine  that  some  com- 
motion from  beneath  had  forced  up  a  column 
of  some  buried  structure.  Nor  was  it  the  least 
imposing  thing  about  this  old  temple,  to  see  how 
Nature  had  come  in  after  man  had  retired,  to 
add  majesty  and  attract  a  new  awe  to  his  works, 
by  rounding  away  the  rude  outlines  and  throw- 
ing over  those  sculptured  forms  a  singular  spir- 
itual indefiniteness  and  obscurity,  analogous  to 
that  produced  in  Allston's  unfinished  picture  by 
the  chalking  out  of  Belshazzar^s  face.  Even  in 
the  shaping  of  the  loose  rocks  on  the  shore,  one 
could  hardly  distinguish,  sometimes,  Nature*s 
hand  from  that  of  human  art.  On  the  whole,  I 
suspect  that,  though  many  more  vast,  there  is 
hardly  a  more  impressive  structure  in  India, 
when  you  consider  the  singularity  of  the  situa- 
tion, the  mystery  that  haunts  Uie  scene,  and 
the   grace  of  outline   and  proportion  visible 


amidst  so  much  that  is  so  grotesque  and  mon- 
strous. 

After  another  short  rest  at  my  choltry,  I 
again  sallied  down  the  village  street,  and  struck 
in  through  the  bushes  for  a  final,  and,  as  I 
hoped,  a  solitary  study  of  the  great  hill  of  sculp- 
tured rock  I  had  first  seen  in  the  early  morning. 
We  passed  on  over  the  hill  of  broad,  bare 
rock,  on  which  several  carriages  might  drive 
abreast,  along  by  the  monstrous  boulder  that 
stood  almost  poised  on  the  rounding  slope. 
Workmen  were  busy  quarrying  and  sculpturing 
among  the  trees  and  bushes.  We  paused  a  mo- 
ment before  a  well-executed  lion  reposing  on  a 
slab;  continued  our  way  along  the  sides  and 
across  the  comers  of  the  rocks,  by  artificial 
steps,  till  we  came  in  sight  of  the  beautiful 
litde  temple  of  Ganesh  (the  god  of  wisdom), 
perched,  not  inappropriately,  on  the  very  fore- 
head of  the  eminence,  and  there  I  stopped  to 
look  down  on  a  singularly  beautiful  landscape. 
Eastward,  and  just  below,  lay  the  Brahminy 
cottages  and  temples ;  and,  beyond,  the  little 
lone  temple  on  the  sea-coast,  with  the  waves 
whitening  around  it.  On  the  west,  cocoa-nut 
groves,  fields,  meadows,  and  inland  waters,  and, 
far  beyond  all,  the  range  of  hills  (still  blue)  on 
which  we  had  gazed  from  our  vessel  the  evening 
opposite  Sadras.  Winding  down  round  the  foot 
of  the  crag  of  G^eaha,  we  returned  through  a 
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defile  along  by  several  temples  hewn 
into  the  rocks,  their  walls  crowded  with 
warlike  scenes  and  personages  of  Hin- 
doo mythology,  and  so  I  got  back  to  my 
palkee  tabernacle,  and  about  an  hour 
before  snndown  mj  bearers  took  up 
their  line  of  march  homeward. 

The  day  following  was  one  of  rest 
and  hope,  for  all  signs  betokened  rain. 
The  wind  blowing  vehemently  on  shore 
rolled  in  heavier  surf,  crows  flew  rest- 
lessly in  every  direction,  clouds  of  bricky 
dost  swept  the  esplanade — I  thought  the 
poor  cripples  and  blind  beggars  at  the 
bridge,  who  sat  holding  out  their  little 
paws,  would  catch  other  rains  than  gold- 
en ones.  At  last,  at  midnight,  thero 
came  a  short,  smart  rain. 

The  next  day  all  creation  seemed 
glad  of  the  relief  of  even  so  short  a 
shower.  I  drove  over  to  see  Mr.  Rob- 
erts at  his  home  in  Royapettah.  It 
mi^ht  almost  as  well  be  called  a  cavern 
as  a  house,  in  which,  introduced  by 
9ome  of  those  mild,  intellectual-looking 
disciples,  I  found  the  brave  young  de- 
fender of  *'the  faith  cnce  delivered  to 
the  saints*'  seated  in  a  cool  comer  of 
the  inner  court,  white  dressed,  cool  and 
cheerful,  with  piles  of  his  own  and  his 
father  s  manuscripts  around  him,  in  two 
chests  beside  him  his  book  and  tract  dc' 
posttory.  I  gathered  from  our  conver- 
sation that  he  had  to  support  himself  and  fam- 
ily, two  school-masters  partly,  a  catcchist,  a 
chorister,  and  a  colporteur,  for  about  two  or 
three  hundred  dollars  a  year.  Having  noticed 
a  man  in  red  regimentals  at  his  chapel,  I  in- 
quired who  he  was.  He  replied  that  it  was  the 
servant  of  a  Nawab,  whose  brother-in  law  had  a 
great  desire  to  see  me. 

The  next  morning,  after  breakfest,  my  visit- 
ors came  in  the  Nawab's  carriage,  with,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  runners,  an  outrider  in  red  re;;i- 
m^ntals,  whom  I  immediately  recognized.  The 
Mossmlman  was  dressed  in  a  white  turban  and 
a  white  gown,  over  which  he  wore  a  figured 
silk  spencer  that  tied  in  front  He  had  with 
him  his  little  son,  whom,  for  the  sake  of  be- 
friending Mr.  Roberts,  he  employs  him  to  teach. 
I  found  hira  a  remarkably  acute  and  amiable 
person,  and  he  talked  English  very  successfully. 
Almost  the  first  inquiry  he  made  was  about  the 
views  of  one  Joseph  Smith,  whose  followers  had 
r  T,  ami  wh<^,  h-  1  ml  got  the  odd 

iiTijrr'-Mon,  wa>?  from  ^JxfortL  I  \m\9  struck  with 
liii  abrupt  introdati  tion  of  thi?!  itiltjcct,  because 
I  had  so  oAen  thon^ht  (^f  Mormoniam  as  a  sort 
of  Mohammedanism  of  (he  ^\'c.«t.  He  showed 
ine  ft  letter  he  had  writton  tu  ttic  l^nitarians  of 
Ecigliuid,  asking  Fvmpiitliy  in  iltn  common  war- 
lafe  against  polytheism  and  idi»ktry.  Ho  said 
h?  hai  heard  Jew*,  ^tahnmmediins,  and  Uni- 
tarians lumped  together  as  W€rsbi|»it]g  an  idol  of 
the  bratn^  a  god  m  one  person. 

The  leoond  Funday  I  aticTJtled,  with  my  host, 
You  XVi.^Xo.  yi.— c 
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the  Scotch  kirk,  Saint  Andrew's  Church,  a 
grand  building,  vigorous,  chaste,  and  elegant 
in  its  style  of  architecture,  with  the  inscription, 
*' Auspicio  Regis  et  Senatus  Anglito,"  across 
the  rear ;  and,  within,  combining  a  solemn  sim- 
plicity with  ease,  freedom,  and  goodliness  of  as- 
pect. The  minister  had  the  regular  old  sing- 
song of  the  Covenanters,  which  he  carried  even 
into  the  reading  of  notices^  but  his  sermon  had 
spirit  and  fire.  Ho  described  the  slyness  of 
the  devil  as  Bums,  when  atteifding  kirk  with 
his  **  reverend  grannie,"  had,  no  doubt,  often 
heard  it  described.  In  the  evening  I  heard  the 
senior  minister — who  reminded  me  of  Cowper's 
picture  of  a  good  preacher  in  his  *'Task.'* 

Monday  morning  I  gave  Daniel,  at  his  urgent 
request,  a  likeness  of  the  elder  Roberts.  I  nev- 
er saw  him  in  such  raptures.  lie  remembered 
the  old  man*s  preaching,  and  now  he  burst  forth, 
as  often  as  he  peeped  in  at  the  picture,  with  more 
enthusiasm.than  grammatical  accuracy :  "Ah! 
I  va-ary  glad  to  have  this !  That  va-ary  much 
sensible  man  I  gr-r-reat  sensible  man  !'* 

The  following  evening,  for  the  first  nnd  only 
time,  I  went  to  a  dinner-party.  The  dining- 
hall  was  a  scene  of  striking  brilliancy  and  gor- 
geonsness.  To  look  at  that  long  glittering  ta- 
ble under  the  rich  silk-edged  punka,  and  that 
imposing  assemblngo  of  turbaned  and  robed 
servants,  all  waiting  at  the  head  of  the  table— 
every  guest  brings  his  "boy"  with  him  on  sud' 
occasions — one  would  have  fancied  it  a  sclec 
dinner  to  some  embassador. 
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The  next  morning  I  risited  the  Ice-hoose ; 
ascended  to  the  office  hy  a  long,  corered,  brick 
stairway,  followed  by  a  great  wind  and  a  little 
boy.  I  have  tasted  a  rariety  of  the  fruits  of  In- 
dia, bat  none  of  them,  not  eren  the  golden  palp 
of  the  mango,  was,  according  to  my  taste,  equal 
to  the  great,  cool  Baldwin  apple  from  America, 
handed  to  me  out  of  a  barrel  at  the  Ice-hoase. 
They  sell  here  at  a  rupee  a  dozen.  Went  into 
the  round  tower-chamber,  commanding  the  bay 
and  the  fine  vista  of  the  road  to  the  Fort.  In  a 
niche  stands  a  bast  with  this  inscription : 

Frederick  Titoor 
Originated  the  Icc-tradc,  1805^. 
Extended  it  to  India,  1^34* 
Thursday,  April  6.  Met  with  Basil  Hall's 
complete  works.  He  compares  the  thunder  of 
Madras  beach  to  the  noise  of  Niagara  as  he 
heard  it  five  miles  off.  In  the  afternoon,  re- 
turning  from  a  drive  to  the  beach  of  the  Portu- 
guese Catholic  town  of  St.  Thom^  we  passed 
through  the  crowded,  dirty  old  district  of  Trip- 
licane,  the  Mussulman  quarter,  along  by  the 
bazars  where  swarmed  the  living,  and  the  bury- 
ing-grounds  where  rested  the  dead.  We  saw 
the  palace  of  the  Nawab,  the  descendant  of  tlie 
Nabobs  of  Arcot  {Kink  of  the  Afawmen,  Daniel 
called  him — ».  f.,  King  of  the  Mohammedans), 
whose  long  wall  exposed  to  the  street  its  dingy, 
dilapidated  pretensions.  But  the  drive  through 
the  Street  of  Tombs,  I  should  think  a  mile  long, 
presented  the  most  dismal,  lugubrious  spectacle 
I  had  yet  witnessed.  Far  as  eye  could  reach, 
in  under  the  low  branches  of  the  trees,  bare  clay 
mounds  rose  in  a  long  succession  of  rows,  inter- 
spersed along  the  road-side,  here  and  there,  with 
a  crumbling,  toppling,  old  brick  mausoleum, 
usually  open  on  all  sides  with  arches,  but  some- 


times closed  with  an  old,  paintless,  locked  wood- 
en door,  many  of  them  entirely  rained  and  neg- 
lected; all  seemed  to  be  staggering  onder  a 
dreadful  curse. 

The  morning  after  I  visited  a  large  school 
connected  with  the  American  Mission.  As  we 
entered  the  girls'  department  150  little  hands 
flew  to  150  little  foreheads  in  a  general  salaro, 
and  as  we  approached  the  boys*  building  np  rose 
the  whole  school  with  a  flustering  noise,  and 
some  500  bright  eyes  were  turned  on  me  from 
under  the  tall,  many-shaped  white  cotton  caps 
that  set  off  so  singularly  the  daric  visages  be- 
neath. It  was  pleasing  to  see  their  eagerness 
for  knowledge,  which  would  have  shamed  mul- 
titudes of  school-boys  in  our  own  favored  land. 
Next  I  called  and  took  leave  of  Dr.  Scudder, 
who  (his  children  being  scattered  as  mission- 
aries) was  left  all  alone  in  his  great  house,  like 
a  tree  that  has  shaken  far  away  from  itself  its 
abundant  fruit ;  and  I  spent  the  rest  of  the  day 
in  a  very  interesting  visit  to  the  celebrated  school 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  As  I  entered 
the  noise  was  almost  stunning  that  calne  from 
the  whirl  of  all  the  wheels  of  that  great  educa- 
ting machinery.  Looking  along  under  the  arches 
of  the  vast  brick-floored  building,  I  saw  Mr.  An- 
derson, as  he  read  my  letter,  come,  peering  over 
it,  to  meet  me.  He  was  a  tall,  bony  person,  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  Scotch  master,  with  con- 
siderable brogue,  and  an  eye  eager,  almost  to 
wildness,  with  enthusiasm  in  his  woric.  "  Si- 
lence!" he  yelled  along  the  arches,  and  t)ien 
we  went  the  rounds  of  the  successive  classes 
that  sate  encircling  their  (mostly)  native  teach- 
ers. It  was  curious  to  see  with  what  spirit  the 
teachers  and  pupils,  in  their  sharp  voices,  would 
pop  at  each  other  the  questions  and  answers, 
leaning  forward  and  charging  home  on  each 
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other  At  the  point  of  the — finger.  It  was  a  great 
battle  against  the  powers  of  darkness  that  rang 
duough  those  halls.  We  closed  our  morning 
roood  with  listening  to  a  class  of  ten  young  wo- 
Ben,  with  remarkably  fine  forms,  heads,  and 
tactti,  who  lang  delightfully  the  hymn, 

**  Uov  sweet  tho  name  of  Jenu  soands 
In  a  bellever^s  ear!** 
jkfter  t\ffiM  the  theological  class  was  examined 
by  Yeacataramiah  and  Kajahgopaal  (two  emi- 
■ent  native  preachers,  of  whom  the  latter  made 
a  great  sensation  not  long  since  in  Scotland). 
It  was  %  little  dreary  to  hear  those  young  con- 
rerts  so  glibly  reciting  Calvin's  Institutes ;  but 
when  they  opened  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
aad  two  of  them  would  stand  over  against  each 
other  and  charge  at  each  other  with  hard  ques- 
tions, the  scene  was  qnite  spirited  and  some- 
iriiat  edifying.  . 

Smuky,  April  9.  As  we  started  for  church  the 
native  convert,  who  offered  his  services  a  day  or 
two  ago  to  preach  to  the  servants  every  Sunday 
81  three  rupees  (^I  50)  a  month,  arrived,  and 
the  little  audience  sate  down  on  the  veranda. 
The  old  man  put  on  his  spectacles,  and  we  just 
peeped  at  an  order  of  exercises  he  had  written 
down :  1.  Prayers ;  2.  A  story  from  the  Bible ; 
3.  A  chapter  of  Hebrews ;  4.  Exposition  of  the 
heart.  I  should  like  to  have  heard  the  last  part, 
which  I  doubt  not  was  better  than  what  we  did 
hear  at  St.  Mary's  Church  in  the  Fort,  whither 
we  went.  It  was  crowded,  and  the  punkas 
were  flying  in  every  direction.  As  we  arrived 
a  lit^  army  of  white-clad  boys  was  filing  into 
the  rear  of  the  house.  The  first  Bhock  produced 
by  the  sadden  and  •lam-^ng  responding  of  that 
prseocioos  gang  of  soldier  boys,  who  determined 
to  be  loudest  and  not  last,  was  extremely  annoy- 
ing; and  tibe  preaching,  to  mo,  was  not  bread 
but  stone. 

Monday  April  10,  was  my  last  day  on  shore. 
I  had  seen  and  felt  about  all  my  brain  and  body 
woold  bear,  and  was  ready  to  beat  a  retreat  to 
the  ship.  But  I  must  make  one  farewell  visit 
to  Mr.  Roberts,  who  had  promised  to  meet  me 
at  the  chapeL  While  waiting  for  him  there  I 
beard  the  children  of  the  school  recite.  The 
rapidity  and  volubility  which  they  brought  with 
them  from  their  own  language  gave  a  singular 
ttaeeato  to  their  enunciation  of  our  condensed 
Ea^ish,  with  its  frequent  monosyllables.  It 
often  made  the  passing  natives  stop  in  the  street, 
who,  when  they  did  not  keep  a  respectful  dis- 
tance, were  admonished  (and  sometimes  assist" 
ed)  by  the  teacher  to  do  what  Joe  had  to  do  in 
the  "  Bleak  House"—**  move  on,'' 

On  Tuesday  morning  I  gave  Daniel  his  mon- 
ey aad  his  '*  character^  (which  I  hope  he  will 
•ever  sell  to  any  one  who  is  unworthy  of  it), 
and  in  the  afternoon  went  down  to  the  beach  to 
be  carried  to  the  ship.  Having  lifted  me  into 
the  boat  the  fellows  began  butting  and  boosting, 
and  as  she  began  to  float  one  by  one  they  leaped 
in,  rigged  their  long  paddles,  and  with  yells  of 
**JUlgf  jilfyr  and  then  screams  of  **  Yarryl 
forryr  they  strained  from  one  advancing  break- 


er to  the  next ;  and  when,  at  last,  they  reached 
the  billows  beyond  the  surf,  they  bqgan  their 
alternate  chanting,  and  when  they  reached  tho 
ship  they  set  up  a  sort  of  triumphal  song,  the 
burden  of  which  was 

^^Bombagayl  bombsgayr* 
but  what  it  meant  I  can  not  say. 

A  whole  week  we  had  to  lie  in  the  Roads. 
Easter  holidays  made  it  impossible  to  get  any 
business  done  for  the  ship  for  half  that  time. 
At  last,  by  the  evening  of  April  18  all  was 
aboard.  What  a  brilliant  and  motley  array  of 
lights  celebrated  that  last  evening  before  Ma- 
dras! There  were  the  lights  along  shore  of 
houses  and  bridges;  the  great  revolving,  glow- 
ing eye  of  the  light-house ;  the  heat-lightning 
playing  out  of  the  blue  cloud  above  it;  the  lights 
from  the  surrounding  shipping;  the  flashing 
phosphorescence  of  the  billows,  and  the  ever- 
lasting stars. 

THE  KING  CONQUERED. 

BY  JOHN  8.  C.  ABBOTT. 

F'  was  the  14th  of  July,  1789,  when  the  ex- 
asperated people  of  Paris  stormed  tho  Bas- 
tile.  Immediately  the  conquerors  decreed  that 
this  execrable  fortress  of  despotism  should  be 
utterly  demolished.*  The  14th  of  July  was 
one  of  the  most  memorable  days  France  has 
known.  During  all  the  day,  from  its  earliest 
dawn,  and  through  the  hours  of  the  succeeding 
night,  the  whole  city  presented  an  aspect  of  tu- 
mult and  terror  such  as  has  rarely  been  wit- 
nessed on  earth. 

While  these  scenes  were  transpiring  in  Paris; 
the  Court  at  Versailles,  but  poorly  informed  re- 
specting the  real  attitude  of  affairs,  were  pre- 
paring, on  the  evening  of  that  very  day,  with 
all  the  concentrated  troops  of  the  monarchy,  to 
drown  the  insurrection  in  Paris  in  blood,  to  dis- 
perse the  National  Assembly  then  in  session  at 
Versailles,  to  consign  to  the  dungeon  and  the 
scaffold  Lafayette,  Mirabeau,  Bai^y,  Si^yes,  and 
others  of  its  most  illustrious  members,  and  to  riv- 
et anew  the  shackles  of  despotism  which  for  ages 
had  bound  the  people  of  France  hand  and  foot. 

M.  Berthier,  one  of  the  high  officers  of  the 
crown,  aided  by  his  father-in-law,  M.  Foulon, 
under-Minister  of  War,  was  intensely  active, 
marshaling  the  troops  and  giving  orders  for  the 
attack.  Conscious  of  the  opposition  to  be  en- 
countered, and  regardless  of  the  carnage  which 
would  ensue,  they  had  planned  a  simultaneous 
assault  upon  the  city  at  seven  different  points. 
Entertaining  no  apprehension  that  the  Bastilc 
could  be  taken,  or  that  the  populace,  however 
desperate,  could  present  any  effectual  resistance 
to  the  disciplined  troops  of  the  crown,  they  were 
elated  with  the  hope  that  the  decisive  hour  for 
the  victory  of  the  Court  had  arrived. 


•  *'  Vanlriied  if  the  BastUe,  what  we  call  ranUhed ;  the 
body  or  ■and'itoDeB  of  it  hanging  in  henign  metamorpbo- 
aia,  for  oenturlea  to  come,  orer  the  Seine  watera.  aa  Font 
Louis  Seizs  (Bridge  of  Lonia  XVL) ;  the  loul  of  it  liring 
periiapa  atill  longer  in  the  memoriea  of  men.**— C  AaLWS, 
Fr.  Rev,,  I  tOO. 
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The  Queen  could  not  conceal  her  exultation. 
With  the  Duchess  of  Poli^nac,  one  of  the  most 
haughty  of  the  aristocratic  partj,  and  with  other 
loading  members  of  the  Court,  she  went  to  the 
Orangery,  where  a  regiment  of  foreign  troops 
were  stationed,  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
soldiers  by  her  presence,  and  caused  wine  and 
gold  to  be  freely  distributed  among  them.  In 
the  intoxication  of  the  moment  the  soldiers  sang, 
danced,  shouted,  clashed  their  weapons,  and  de- 
nounced the  people,  and  swore  eternal  fidelity 
to  the  Queen.* 

But  these  bright  hopes  were  soon  blighted.  A 
cloud  of  dust  was  seen,  moving  with  the  sweep 
of  the  whirlwind,  through  the  Avenue  of  Paris. 
It  was  the  cavalry  of  Lambesc,  flying  before  the 
people.  Soon  af^er,  a  messenger  rushed  breath- 
loss  into  the  presence  of  the  Court  and  announced 
that  the  Bastile  was  taken,  and  that  the  troops  in 
Paris  refused  to  fire  upon  the  people.  While 
he  was  yet  speaking  another  came  with  the  ti- 
dings that  De  Launay  and  Flesselles  were  both 
slain.  The  Queen  was  deeply  affected  and  wept 
l»itterly.  "  The  idea,"  writes  Madame  Campan, 
'Hhat  the  King  had  lost  such  devoted  subjects 
wounded  her  to  the  heart."  The  Court  party 
was  now  plunged  into  consternation.  The  truth 
flashed  upon  them  that,  while  the  people  were 
exasperated  to  the  highest  pitch,  the  troops  could 
no  longer  be  depended  upon  for  the  defense  of 
the  aristocracy. 

The  masses,  enraged  by  the  insults  and  ag- 
gressions of  the  privileged  classes,  still  appreci- 
ated the  kindly  nature  of  the  King,  and  spoke 
of  him  with  respect  and  even  affection.  Efforts 
were  made  by  the  Court  to  conceal  from  Louis 
the  desperate  state  of  affairs,  and  at  his  usual 
hour  of  eleven  o'clock  he  retired  to  his  bed,  by 
no  means  conscious  that  the  sceptre  of  power 
had  passed  from  his  hands. 

Tiie  Duke  of  Liancourt,  whose  office  as  Grand 
Master  of  the  Wardrobe  allowed  him  to  enter 
the  chamber  of  the  King  at  any  hour,  was  a  sin- 
cere friend  of  Louis.  He  could  not  see  him  rush 
blindly  to  destruction,  and  accordingly,  entering 
his  chamber  and  sitting  down  by  his  bed-side,  he 
gave  him  a  truthful  narrative  of  events  in  Paris. 
The  King,  astonished  and  alarmed,  exclaimed, 

"Why,  itisarevoh!" 

"Nay,  Sire,"  replied  Liancourt,  "it  is  a 
revolution." 

The  King  immediately  resolved  that  he  would, 
the  next  morning,  without  any  ceremony,  visit 
the  National  Assembly  and  attempt  a  reconcil- 
iation. The  leading  members  of  the  Court,  now 
fully  conscious  of  their  peril,  were  assembled  in 


*  **  Th«  Dachen  of  Polignac  was  the  moat  intimate 
friend  of  Marie  Antoinette.  Though  enjoying  an  income 
from  the  crotrn  of  292,000  francs  ($58,400)  annually,  she 
wofl  deemed  poor  when  compared  with  othersof  the  nobles. 
The  Queen  had  aaslgned  her  a  magnificent  suite  of  apart- 
ments in  the  Palace  of  Yeniailles,  at  the  head  of  the  mar- 
Lle  stain.  The  saloons  of  the  Duchess  were  the  ren- 
dezvous of  the  Court  in  all  its  plottings  againrt  the  peo- 
ple. Here  originated  that  arlstocratie  club  which  called 
into  beln^  antagonistic  popular  clubs  all  orer  the  king- 
dom.'*—Madams  Cajifam,  L  189;  Weber,  U.  83. 


the  saloons  of  the  Duchess  of  Polignac,  some 
already  suggesting  flight  from  the  realm,  to  im- 
plore the  aid  of  foreign  kings.*  The  Assembly 
was  still,  during  the  midnight  hours,  delibera- 
ting in  great  anxiety.  Many  of  the  members, 
utterly  exhausted  by  their  uninterrupted  session 
by  day  and  by  night,  were  slumbering  upon  the 
benches.  It  was  known  by  all  that  this  w&s  the 
night  assigned  for  the  great  assault,  and  a  ru- 
mor was  passing  upon  all  lips  that  the  Hall  of 
the  Assembly  had  been  undermined,  that  all  the 
Deputies  might  be  blown  into  the  air. 

Paris  at  this  hour  presented  a  scene  of  awful 
tumult.  It  was  momentarily  expected  that  the 
royal  troops  would  arrive  with  cavalry  and  ar- 
tillery, and  that  from  the  heights  of  Montmar- 
tre  bomb-shells  would  be  rained  down  upon  the 
devoted  city.  Men,  women,  and  children  were 
at  work  preparing  for  defense.  The  Bastile  was 
guarded  and  garrisoned.  The  pavements  were 
torn  up,  barricades  erected,  and  ditches  dug. 
The  windows  were  illuminated  to  throw  the  light 
of  day  into  the  streets.  Paving-stones  and  hca^y 
articles  of  furniture  were  conveyed  to  the  roofs 
of  the  houses  to  be  throvm  down  upon  the  as- 
sailing columns.  Every  smith  was  employed 
forging  pikes,  and  thousands  of  hands  were  busy 
casting  bullets.  Tumultuous  throngs  of  char- 
acterless and  desperate  men  swept  the  streets, 
rioting  in  the  general  anarchy.  The  watch- 
words established  by  the  citizen-patrols  were 
"Washington*'  and  "Liberty."  Thus  passed 
the  night  of  the  14th  of  July  in  the  Chateau 
of  Versailles,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Assembly,  and 
in  the  streets  of  Paris. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  15th 
the  Assembly  ceased  its  deliberations  for  a  few 
hours,  and  the  members,  though  the  sesrion  was 
still  continued,  sought  such  repose  as  they  could 
obtain  in  their  seats.  At  eight  o'clock  the  dis- 
cussions wore  resumed.  It  was  resolved  to  send 
a  deputation  of  twenty-four  members,  again  to 
implore  the  King  to  respect  the  rights  of  the 
people,  and  no  longer  to  suffer  them  to  be  goad- 
ed to  madness  by  insults  and  oppression.  As 
the  deputation  was  about  to  leave,  Mirabeau 
rose  and  said  :t 

•  "  The  fact  was,**  writes  the  Marquis  of  Ferr'^res,  a 
member  of  the  Court  and  the  impartial  chronicler  of  its 
movements,  *'that  the  night  had  passed  at  the  palace  in 
the  utmost  agitation  and  indecision.  Council  after  coon- 
cil  was  held.  The  ministers  insisted  that  the  troops 
should  act  But,  beeides  the  unhappy  consequences  that 
it  was  possible  might  ensue  from  so  violent  a  measure, 
of  which  the  success  was  very  uncertain,  Louis  XVI.  bad. 
an  invincible  repugnance  to  every  measure  that  could 
give  occasion  to  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  French- 
men." 

t  On  this  day,  July  16,  1769,  LaUy  ToUendal  made  a 
noble  speech  In  the  Assembly,  which  shows  clearly  what 
was  the  Constitution  which  the  people  demanded,  and 
the  reasonableness  of  that  demand.  The  following  brief 
abstract  of  the  speech  will  show  its  spirit : 

**  You  have  no  law  which  enacts  that  the  States-Gener- 
al are  an  integral  psirt  of  the  sovereignty ;  no  law  which 
fixes  the  periodical  return  of  your  States-General,  for  it 
is  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  yeara  since  they  were 
assembled.  You  have  no  law  to  protect  your  individual 
safety  and  liberty  from  arbitrary  attacks.  During  the 
reign  of  a  king,  whose  Justice  is  known,  and  whose  prob- 
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**TeIl  the  King  that  the  foreign  hordes  snr- 
rounding  ns  receired  yesterday  the  caresses, 
encooragement,  and  bribes  of  the  Conrt ;  that 
all  night  long  these  foreign  satellites,  gorged 
with  money  and  wine,  in  their  impions  songs 
hmwe  predicted  the  enslavement  of  France,  and 
bare  inroked  the  destruction  of  the  National 
Assembly ;  tell  him  that  in  his  rery  palace  the 
eoortiers  hare  mingled  dancing  with  these  im- 
pioos  songs,  and  that  snch  was  the  prelude  to 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew !" 

He  had  hardly  uttered  these  words  ere  the 
Duke  of  Liancourt  entered,  and  announced  that 
the  King  was  coming  in  person  to  risit  the  As- 
sembly. The  doors  were  thrown  open,  and,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  Assembly,  the  Eling, 
without  guard  or  escort,  and  accompanied  only 
by  his  two  brothers,  entered.  A  shout  of  ap- 
plause greeted  him.  In  a  short  and  touching 
speech  the  King  won  to  himself  the  hearts  of 
aJL  He  assured  them  of  his  confidence  in  the 
Assembly ;  that  he  had  nerer  contemplated  its 
Tiolent  dissolution ;  and  that  he  sincerely  de- 
tired  to  unite  with  the  Assembly  in  consulting 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  nation.  He  also 
ieelared  that  he  had  issued  orders  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  troops  both  from  Paris  and  Yer- 
tailles,  and  that  hereafter  the  counsels  of  the 
National  Assembly  should  be  the  guide  of  his 
administration.* 

This  conciliatory  speech  was  received  by  the 
mass  of  the  deputies  with  rapturous  applause. 
The  aristocratic  party  were,  however,  excessive- 
ly chagrined,  and  retiring  by  themselves,  with 
whispers  and  frowns,  gave  vent  to  their  vexa- 
tion. But  their  feeble  murmurs  were  drowned 
in  the  general  applause.    Nearly  the  whole  As- 


hj  U  raapeeted  hj  «ll  Europe,  minittera  hare  oiiued 
yoar  wgiitr»tc«  to  be  torn  from  the  Mnctoaij  of  the 
Uvs  bj  anned  tetelUtea  In  the  pieoeding  reign  all  the 
maffigtnt/M  In  the  kingdom  were  dragged  from  their 
MBti,  fh»m  their  bomea«  and  scattered  by  exile,  iome  on 
tke  tops  of  mowntaina,  others  In  the  aloogh  of  marshes, 
all  In  sitoations  more  oUnozions  than  the  most  horrible 
•f  yrlMnsL  Yoa  hare  no  lav  which  establishes  the  lib- 
ertj  of  the  press.  Up  to  this  time  yoor  thoughts  hare 
baen  easlared,  joar  wishes  chained,  the  cry  of  your  hearts 
r  opprsssion  has  been  stifled,  sometimes  under  the 
I  of  Individuals,  at  others  by  the  sail  more  ter. 
rfble  despotism  of  bodies.  Yon  have  no  law  requiring 
fO«r  consent  to  tazea.  For  two  centuries  yon  hare  been 
tsond  thfee  or  four  hundred  millions,  without  consent- 
iac  is  » iingie  one.  Yon  hare  no  law  which  establishes 
(h«i«sp0BsfbUityofthembiiste7Bof  thecrown.  Thecre- 
alon  of  sanguinary  commissions,  the  issuen  of  arbitrary 
orden,  the  dUapidators  of  the  public  exchequer,  the  tIo- 
lators  of  the  sanctuary  of  Justice,  hare  been  called  to  no 
soeeat,  hare  nndergone  no  punishment.  Lastly,  you 
krnrn  BO  gnat  eharttr  upon  which  rests  a  fixed  and  In- 
Tarlable  order,  from  which  each  one  learns  how  mueh 
di  his  Uberty  and  property  he  ought  to  sacrifice  for  the 
sake  of  preserring  the  rest,  which  insures  all  rights, 
wUeh  d^oes  aU  powers. 

**  It  is  this  Oonstitntlon,  genUemen,  that  I  wish  for. 
n  to  this  Constitution  that  is  the  ol^  for  whieh  we 
w«re  sent  hither,  and  which  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  all 


Back  wen  fbt  rights  fbr  which  the  people  were  eon- 


*  Hisl  FhiL  de  la  Rev.  Fr.,  par  Ant  Fkntln  Deso- 
4«wfda  L  165;  U,  Rsbaut  de  8t  Etienne,  L  99;  Hist 
"    "       , IL  IIT. 


sembly  rose  in  honor  of  the  King,  and,  surround- 
ing him  in  tumultuous  joy,  they  escorted  him 
back  to  his  palace.  A  vast  crowd  from  Paris 
and  Versailles  thronged  the  streets,  filling  the 
air  with  congratulatory  shouts. 

The  Queen,  who  was  sitting  anxiously  in  her 
boudoir,  heard  the  uproar,  and  was  greatly  ter- 
rified. Soon  it  was  announced  to  her  that  the 
King  was  returning  in  triumph.  She  stepped 
out  upon  a  balcony,  and  looked  down  upon  the 
broad  avenue  filled  with  a  countless  multitude. 
The  King  was  on  foot.  The  deputies  encircled 
him,  interlacing  their  arms  to  protect  him  (rom 
the  crowd,  which  was  surging  around  with  ev- 
ery demonstration  of  attachment  and  joy. 

The  people  really  loved  the  kind-hearted 
King,  but  they  already  understood  that  foible 
in  his  character  which  eventually  led  to  his 
ruin.  A  woman  of  Versailles  pressed  her  way 
through  the  deputies  to  the  King,  and,  with 
great  simplicity,  exclaimed : 

'* Oh,  my  King!  are  you  quite  sincere?  Will 
they  not  make  you  change  your  mind  again?*' 

**  No,"  replied  the  King ; "  I  will  never  change.** 

The  feeble  Louis  did  not  know  himself.  He 
was  then  sincere.  But  in  less  than  an  hour  he 
was  again  wavering,  being  undecided  whether 
to  carry  out  his  pacific  policy  of  respecting  the 
just  demands  of  the  people,  or  to  fly  from  the 
realm  and  invoke  the  aid  of  foreign  despots  to 
bring  the  people  again  into  subjection  to  feudal 
tyranny.  It  was  well  known  that  the  Queen, 
educated  in  the  school  of  Austrian  despotism, 
the  brothers  of  the  King,  and  the  PoUgnacs. 
were  the  implacable  foes  of  reform,  and  that  it 
was  through  their  counsels  that  the  Assembly 
and  the  nation  were  menaced  with  violence.* 

As  soon  as  the  Queen  was  seen  upon  the  bal- 
cony, with  her  son  and  dau^ter  by  her  side, 
the  shouts  of  applause  were  redoubled.  But 
now  murmurs  began  to  mingle  with  the  ac- 
claim. A  few  execrations  were  heard  against 
the  obnoxious  members  of  the  Court  Still  the 
general  voice  was  enthusiastic  in  loyalty,  and, 
when  the  Queen  descended  to  the  foot  of  the 
marble  stairs,  and  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of 
the  King,  every  murmur  was  hushed,  and  confi- 
dence and  happiness  seemed  to  fill  all  hearts.! 

A  cabinet  council  was  immediately  held  in 
the  palace  to  deliberate  respecting  the  next  step 
to  be  taken.  The  Assembly  returned  to  their 
hall,  and  immediately  chose  a  deputation  of  one 
hundred  members,  with  Lafayette  at  their  head, 
to  convey  to  the  municipal  government  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  in  Paris  the  jojrful  tidings  of 
their  reconciliation  with  the  Kin^.  A  courier 
was  sent  in  advance  to  inform  of  the  approach 
of  the  delegation. 


•  M.  Necker,  speaking  of  the  ploU  of  the  Court,  writes : 
**  I  could  nerer  ascertain  certainly  what  design  was  con- 
templated.  There  were  seerets  and  after-secrets,  and  I 
am  oonrinoed  that  the  King  himself  was  not  In  all  of 
them.  It  was  intended,  perhaps,  aocording  to  dronm* 
stanoea,  to  draw  the  monarch  into  measures  which  they 
did  not  dare  to  mentioii  to  him  beforehand.**— YoL  il. 
p.  9k 

t  Madame  Campan,  Memoirs,  etc,  U.  48l 
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It  was  now  two  oVlock  in  th«  afternoon.  The 
deputation  left  Versailles,  accompanied  by  an 
immense  escort  of  citizen  soldiers,  and  foUowed 
by  a  crowd  which  conld  not  be  numbered.  Thej 
were  received  in  Paris  with  almost  delirious  en- 
thusiasm. Throughout  the  whole  night  the  -cit- 
izens, men,  women,  and  children,  had  been  at 
work  piling  up  barricades,  unpaving  the  streets, 
and  preparing,  with  every  conceivable  weapon 
and  measure  of  ofiense  and  defense,  to  meet  the 
contemplated  assault  from  the  artillery  and  cav- 
alry of  the  Crown. 

Fathers  and  mothers,  pallid  with  terror,  had 
anticipated  the  awful  scenes  of  the  sack  of  the 
city  by  a  brutal  soldiery.  Inexpressible  was  the 
joy  to  which  they  surrendered  themselves  in 
finding  that  the  King  had  now  openly  avowed 
himself  their  friend,  and  had  espoused  the  popu- 
lar cause.  Windows  and  balconies  were  crowd- 
ed, the  streets  were  strewn  with  flowers,  and  the 
deputies  were  every  where  f^reeted  with  smiles 
and  waving  n(  handkerchiefs,  and  with  the  most 
enthusiastic  acclaim. 

At  the  Place  Louis  XV.  the  deputies  left 
their  carriages,  and  were  conducted  through  the 
garden  of  the  TuHeries,  greeted  by  the  music 
of  martial  bands,  to  the  vestibule  of  the  palace. 
There  they  were  met  by  a  committee  of  the 
municipality,  with  one  of  the  clergy,  the  Abb^ 
Fauchet,  at  its  head,  who  accompanied  them  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

Lafayette  addressed  the  Electors,  informing 
them  of  the  King's  speech,  and  describing  the 
monarch's  return  to  his  palace  in  the  midst  of 
the  National  Assembly,  **  protected  by  their  love 
and  their  inviolable  fidelity."  Lally  Tollendal, 
a  man  of  great  eloquence,  then  followed  in  a 
speech  to  the  Electors  and  to  the  assembled 
•multitude.  He  loved  the  King,  and  spoke  of 
him  in  the  highest  terms  of  eulogy,  and  in  a 
strain  so  persuasive  and  spirit-stirring  that  he 
was  immediately  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  flow- 
ers, and  was  carried,  in  a  tumult  of  transport, 
to  the  window  to  receive  the  applause  of  the 
thousands  who  filled  the  Place  de  Gr^ve.  Love 
for  the  King  seemed  to  be  an  instinct  with  the 
populace.  Shouts  of  "  Vive  U  Rot  /"  rose  from 
the  vast  assembly,  which  shouts  were  rever- 
berated from  street  to  street  through  all  the 
thronged  thorough&res  of  the  metropolis. 

The  King  had  authorized  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Guard,  but  the  Guard  was  yet 
without  a  commander-in-chief.  The  government 
of  Paris  also,  by  the  death  of  Flesselles,  had  no 
head.  There  was  in  the  Hall  of  the  Assembly 
a  bust  of  Lafayette,  which  had  been  presented 
by  the  United  States  to  the  city  of  Paris,  It 
stood  by  the  side  of  the  bust  of  Washington. 
As  the  momentous  question  was  discussed, 
"  Who  shall  be  intrusted  with  the  command  of 
the  National  Guard  ?*'  a  body  which  now  num- 
bered hundreds  of  thousands,  and  which  was 
rapidly  organizing  through  all  the  departments 
of  the  kingdom,  Moreau  de  St.  Mery,  Chair- 
man of  the  Municipality,  rose,  and,  without  ut- 
tering a  word,  silently  pointed  to  the  bust  of 


Lafayette.  The  gesture  was  decisive.  A  gen- 
eral shout  of  acclaim  filled  the  room.  He  who 
had  fought  the  battles  of  liberty  in  America  was 
thus  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  citizen 
soldiery  of  France.  M.  BaiUy  was  then  chosen 
successor  of  Flesselles,  not  with  the  title  of  I^^ 
v6t  des  Marchands,  but  with  the  more  compre- 
hensive one  of  Mayor  of  Paris. 

Thus  was  the  new  government  established, 
consolidated,  with  power  which  as  yet  neither 
the  Court  nor  the  people  even  faintly  realized. 
The  National  Assembly  and  the  Municipality 
of  Paris  were  now  supreme.  A  million  of  men 
were  ready  to  draw  the  sword  and  to  spring 
into  the  ranks  to  enforce  their  decrees.  The 
King  was  henceforth  but  a  cipher.  Though  by 
no  means  then  -conscious  of  it,  his  power  had 
passed  away  forever.  The  Revolution  was  now 
truly  effected,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  carry 
out  those  plans  which  might  be  deemed  essen- 
tial to  the  welfare  of  France.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  interference  of  surrounding  despots,  who 
combined  their  armies  to  rivet  anew  the  chains 
of  feudal  aristocracy  upon  the  French  people, 
the  subsequent  horrors  of  the  Revolution,  in  all 
probability,  would  never  have  occurred.  Men 
of  wisdom  and  of  the  purest  patriotism  were 
thus  far  at  the  head  of  affiurs.  Every  step  which 
had  been  taken  had  been  wisely  taken.  The 
object  which  all  sought  was  Reform,  not  Revo- 
lution— the  reign  of  a  constitutional  monarchy 
like  that  of  England,  not  the  Reign  of  Terror.* 
Even  a  republic  was  not  then  desired.  A  mon- 
archy was  in  accordance  ^ith  the  habits  and 
tastes  of  the  people,  and  would  leave  them  still 
in  sympathy  with  the  great  family  of  govern- 
ments which  surrounded  them.  Lafayette,  Tal- 
le3rrand,  Si^yes,  Mirabeau,  Bailly,  and  all  the 
other  leaders  in  this  great  movement,  ni-ished 
only  to  infuse  the  spirit  of  personal  liberty  into 
the  monarchy  of  France. 

But  when  all  the  surrounding  despotisms 
combined,  and  put  their- armies  in  motion  to 
invade  France,  determined  that  the  French 
people  should  not  be  free,  and  when  the  aris- 
tocracy of  France  combined  with  these  foreign 
invaders  to  enslave  anew  the  millions  who  had 
just  broken  their  chains,  a  spirit  of  desperation 
was  roused  which  led  to  all  the  woes  which  en- 
sued. We  can  not  tell  what  would  have  been 
the  result  had  there  not  been  the  combination 
of  these  foreign  kings ;  but  we  do  know  that  the 
results  uhich  did  ensue,  were  the  direct  and 
legitimate  consequence  of  that  comlination. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  French  Guards 
espousing  the  popular  side  had  refused  to  fire 
upon  the  people.  This  disobedience  to  the 
royal  officers  was  of  course  an  act  of  treason. 
The  Duke  of  Liancourt,  speaking  in  behalf  of 
the  King,  said,  **The  Kin^  pardons  the  French 
Guards.*'  At  the  utterance  of  the  obnoxious 
word  pardon  a  murmur  of  displeasure  ran 
through  the  hall.     Some  of  the  Guards  who 


•  M  Toute  U  France  alora  rouUit  un  roi,  arec  one  con- 
stitution democratique.**— J^^  da  la  Rev.  /V.,  jBor  Vill- 
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were  present  immediately  advanced  to  the  plat- 
farm,  and  one,  as  the  organ  of  the  rest,  said,  firm- 
Ij  and  nobi J, 

**We  can  not  accept  a  pardon.  We  need 
none.  In  serring  the  nation  we  serve  the 
King ;  and  the  scenes  which  are  now  transpiring 
prore  it.** 

The  laconic  speech  was  greeted  with  thunders 
of  applause,  and  nothing  more  was  said  about 
pardon.  The  clergy,  who  were  active  in  these 
raorementa,  were  not  nnmindfol  of  their  obli- 
gations to  God.  The  whole  people  seemed  to 
sympathize  in  this  religious  sentiment.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  a  Te 
Demm  was  promptly  voted,  and  the  Electors, 
deputies,  and  new  magistrates,  accompanied  by 
an  immense  conconrse  of  citizens  and  escorted 
bj  the  Prench  Guards,  repaired  to  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Notre  Dame,  where  the  solemn  chant 
of  thanksgiving  was  devoutly  offered.  La- 
fayette and  Bailly  then  took  their  oaths  of 
office. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  deputation  to  the  As- 
sembly at  Versailles,  Lally  ToUendal  reported 
that  the  universal  cry  of  the  Parisians  was  for 
the  recall  of  Necker,  with  whom  the  popular 
cause  was  held  to  be  identified.  A  motion  was 
immediately  introduced  to  send  a  deputation  to 
the  King  soliciting  his  recalL  They  had  but 
just  entered  upon  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion when  a  message  was  received  from  Louis 
XVL  announcing  the  dismissal  of  the  obnoxious 
ministers,  accompanied  by  an  unsealed  letter 
addressed  to  Necker,  summoning  him  to  return 
to  bis  post.  Inspired  by  gratitude  for  this  act, 
the  Assembly  immediately  addressed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  King. 

The  populace  of  Paris  had  expressed  the 
earnest  wish  that  the  King  would  pay  them  a 
visit.  During  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  the 
16th  the  question  was  warmly  discussed  by  the 
Court  at  Versailles,  whether  the  King  should  fly 
from  the  kingdom  protected  by  the  foreign 
trM>p(i  whom  he  could  gather  around  him,  and 
seek  the  assistance  of  foreign  powers,  or  whether 
he  should  feign  acquiescence  in  the  popular 
movement,  and  visit  the  people  in  Paris.  The 
Queen  was  in  favor  of  escape.  She  told  Madame 
Campan  that,  after  a  long  discussion  at  which 
she  was  present,  the  King  impatient  and  weary 
said, 

*'  Well,  gentlemen  we  must  decide.  Must  I 
go  away  or  stay?  I  am  ready  to  do  either.'* 
"The  minority,**  the  Queen  continued,  "were 
for  the  King's  stay.  Time  will  show  whether 
the  right  choice  has  been  made."* 

The  King  was  very  apprehensive  that  in  going 
powerleM  to  Paris  he  might  be  assassinated. 
That  he  might  be  prepared  for  any  event,  he 
partook  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  nominated  his  brother,  subsequently  Louis 
XVIIL,  Lieutenant  of  France,  in  case  of  his  de- 
tention or  death.  Early  the  next  morning,  the 
1 7th  of  July,  he  took  an  affecting  leave  of  his 
weeping,  distracted  family,  to  visit  the  tumultu- 
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ous  metropolis.  His  pale  and  melancholy  coun- 
tenance impressed  every  observer.  The  Queen, 
who  was  bitterly  hostile  to  the  movement,  was 
almost  in  despair.  She  immediately  retired  to 
her  chamber  and  employed  herself  in  writing  an 
Address  to  the  Assembly,  which  she  determined 
to  present  in  person  in  case  the  King  should  be 
detained  a  prisoner.* 

It  was  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the 
King  left  Versailles.  He  rode  in  an  unosten- 
tatious carriage  without  any  Guards,  but  sur- 
rounded by  the  whole  body  of  the  deputies  on 
foot.t 

It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  before 
the  long  procession  arrived  at  the  gates  of  the 
city.  Thus  far  they  had  proceeded  in  silence. 
M.  Bailly,  the  newly-appointed  mayor,  there 
met  him  and  presented  him  with  the  keys  of  the 
city,  saying, 

"  These  are  the  keys  "presented  to  Henry  the 
Fourth.  He  had  reconquered  the  people.  Now 
the  people  have  reconquered  their  King." 

Two  hundred  thousand  men,  now  composing 
the  National  Guard,  were  marshaled  in  militar}- 
array  to  receive  their  monarch.  They  lined  the 
Avenue,  four  or  five  men  deep,  from  the  bridge 
of  Sevres  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  They  had  but 
30,000  muskets  and  50,000  pikes.  The  res>t 
were  armed  with  sabres,  lances,  scythes,  and 
pitchforks.  The  revolution  thus  far  was  the 
movement,  not  of  a  party,  but  of  the  nation. 
Even  matrons  and  young  girls  were  seen  stand- 
ing armed  by  the  side  of  their  husbands  and 
fathers.  The  clergy,  not  forgetting  that  they 
were  men  and  citizens,  were  there  also,  in  this 
hour  of  their  country's  peril,  consecrating  all 
their  influence  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  They 
did  not  ignominiously  take  refuge  beneath  their 
clerical  robes  from  the  responsibilities  of  this 
grandest  of  conflicts  for  human  rights.  Shouts 
of  **  Vive  la  Nation!'*  were  continually  heard, 
swelling  from  the  multitude.  As  yet  not  a  voice 
had  been  heard  to  cry  **  Vive  le  Roi .'"  The  peo- 
ple had  again  become  suspicious.  Rumors  of 
the  unrelenting  hostility  of  the  Court  had  been 
circulating  through  the  crowd,  and  there  were 
many  fears  that  the  ever-vacillating  King  would 
again  espouse  the  cause  of  aristocratic  usurpa- 
tion. Passing  along  these  lines  of  the  Nation- 
al Guard,  with  the  whole  population  of  Paris 
thronging  the  house-tops,  the  balconies,  and  the 
pavements,  the  King  at  length  arrived  at  four 


*  "She  got  thla  address  by  heart,"  writes  Madame 
Campan.  •'  I  remembt-r  it  began  with  these  words, '  Gen- 
tlemen, I  come  to  place  In  your  hands  the  wife  and 
family  of  your  sovereign.  Do  not  suffer  those  who  have 
been  united  in  heaven  to  be  put  asunder  on  earth.* 
While  she  was  repeating  this  address  her  roice  wa^ 
often  interrupted  by  her  tears,  and  by  the  Eorrowful  ex- 
clamation, *  They  will  never  let  him  return !'  ** 

t  The  Parliamentary  History,  il.  ISO,  records  that 
100  deputies  accompanied  the  King;  Thiers  states  280; 
Michelet,  300  or  400;  M.  Rabaut  de  St  Etlenne,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Assembly,  says  that  the  whole  body  of  the 
deputies  accompanied  the  King;  and  11.  Ant  Fantin 
Desodourds,  an  eye-witness,  writes,  **  J>M  9»embUe  NaHon- 
al,  enUere,  Vaeoompagnait  d  pUd  dan»  ton  coutume  de 
ceremonie.**    I  34. 

The  probabil'.ty  is  that  100  were  chosen,  but  all  went 
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o^clock  in  the  afternoon  at  the  Hdtel  de  Villo, 
the  seat  of  the  new  goTernment.  He  alighted 
from  his  carriage  and  ascended  the  gloomy- 
stairs  beneath  a  canopy  of  steel  formed  by  the 
grenadiers  crossing  their  bayonets  over  his  head. 
This  was  intended,  not  as  a  humiliation,  but  as 
a  singular  act  of  honor.* 

The  King  took  his  position  in  the  centre  of 
the  spacious  Hall,  which  presented  an  extraor- 
dinary aspect.  It  was  crowded  with  the  nota- 
bilities of  the  city  and  of  the  realm.  Those  near 
the  centre,  with  true  French  politeness,  dropped 
upon  their  knees,  that  those  more  remote  might 
have  a  view  of  the  King.  Bailly  then  present- 
ed the  King  with  the  tri-colored  cockade.  He 
received  it  and  immediately  pinned  it  upon  his 
hat.  This  was  understood  as  the  adoption  of 
the  popular  cause.  It  was  received  with  a  shout 
of  enthusiasm,  and  "  Vive  le  RoiT  burst  from 
all  lips  with  almost  delirious  energy.  Tears 
gashed  into  the  eyes  of  the  King,  and,  turning 
to  one  of  his  suite,  M.  de  Cubieres,  he  said, 
•  Michdet,  ira. 


*'My  heart  stands  in  need  of  snch  8 
from  the  people."* 

"Sire,"  replied  Cubieres,  "the  people 
your  M^esty,  and  your  Majesty  ought  ne 
have  doubted  it.** 

The  King  rejoined,  in  accents  of  deep  i 
bility,  "The  French  loved  Henry  the  Fo 
and  what  King  ever  better  deserved  to  b 
loved?** 

Louis  could  not  forget  that  the  afi^ectii 
the  people  did  not  protect  Henry  from  the 
ger  of  the  assassin.  Moreau  de  St.  Mery, 
ident  of  the  Assembly  of  Electors,  in  his  ac 
to  the  King,  said ;  "  You  owed  your  cro 
birth ;  you  are  now  indebted  for  it  only  to 
virtues.  **!  The  minutes  of  the  proceedin 
the  Municipality  were  then  read,  and  the 


•  »•  In  v»in  had  the  royal  family  •ndeavored  to 
the  departare  of  the  King,  and  to  inspire  him  wi 
prehension.  He  knew  full  well,  and  we  knew  ii 
wise,  that  he  had  not  been  the  author  of  those  pen 
connsels  which  had  kindled  the  dril  war.**— BL  R 
Da  St.  Enzmni,  L  Tl. 

t  HIstoire  de  la  Rev.  Fr.,  par  Louis  Blanc,  11.  4i 
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br  silence,  ga.rt  his  assent  to  the  appointment 
of  Lafajette  as  Commander  of  the  National 
Guard,  of  Bailljr  as  Mayor  of  Paris,  and  to  the 
order  for  the  ntter  demolition  of  the  Bastile. 
It  was  also  proposed  that  a  monament  should 
be  erected  upon  its  site  to  Louis  XVI.,  '*The 
Regenerator  of  Public  Liberty,  the  Restorer  of 
National  Prosperity,  the  Father  of  the  French 
people.**  These  were,  to  the  monarch,  hours 
of  terrific  hamiliation.  He  bore  them,  howev- 
er, with  the  spirit  of  a  martyr,  8tru^(;ling  in 
rain  to  asaame  the  aspect  of  confidence  and  cor- 
diality.* 


"  This  fPoeeaAou  of  the  greatest  monarch  of  Europe/' 


When  Bailly  led  him  to  the  balcony  to  ex- 
hibit him  to  the  people  with  the  tri-colored 
cockndo  upon  his  hat,  and  shouts  of  triumph, 
like  thunder-peals,  rose  from  the  myriad  throng;, 
tears  flooded  the  eyos  of  the  King,  and  he  bowed 
his  head  in  silence  and  sadness,  as  if  presenting 
himself  a  victim  for  the  sacrifice.  Some  one 
whispered  to  the  monarch  that  it  was  expected 
that  he  would  make  an  address.  Two  or  three 
times  he  attempted  it;  but  his  voice  was  choked 
with  emotion,  and  he  could  only,  in  almost  in- 


>\Tite«  the  MarquiH  of  Ferricres,  **  could  nol  but  inspire 
the  most  roelancholj  reflectiona  The  marks  of  anxiety 
and  cliagrin  were  riaiblj  painted  on  his  countenau».'* 
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articulate  accents,  exclaim,  *^  You  may  always 
rely  upon  my  affection.** 

As  the  King  returned  through  the  vast  throng 
to  Versailles,  the  tide  of  enthusiasm  set  strong- 
ly in  his  fayor.  Shouts  of  "  Vive  le  RoiT  al- 
most deafened  his  ears.  The  populace  bore 
him  in  their  arms  to  his  chariot.  A  woman 
threw  herself  upon  his  neck  and  wept  with  joy. 
Men  ran  from  the  houses  with  goblets  of  wine 
for  his  postillions  and  his  suite.  A  few  words 
from  his  lips  then  would  have  been  re-echoed 
through  the  crowd,  and  might  have  saved  the 
monarchy.  But  Louis  was  a  man  of  feeble  in- 
tellect, and  of  no  tact  whatever.  He  was  pleased 
with  the  homage  which  was  spontaneously  offer- 
ed him,  and,  stolid  in  his  immense  corpulence, 
sat  lolling  in  his  chariot,  with  a  good-natured 
smile  upon  his  face,  but  uttered  not  a  word. 
It  was  after  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  when 
he  returned  to  the  Palace  at  Versailles.  The 
Queen  and  her  children  met  him  on  the  stairs, 
and,  convulsively  weeping,  threw  themselves 
into  his  arms.  Clinging  together  they  ascend- 
ed to  the  saloon.  There  the  Queen  caught 
sight  of  the  tri-colored  cockade,  which  the  King 
had  forgotten  to  remove  from  his  hat.  The 
Queen  recoiled,  and  looking  upon  it  contempt- 
uously, exclaimed, 

**  I  did  not  think  that  I  had  married  a  ple- 
beian !** 

The  good-natured  King,  however,  forgot  all 


oomN-DXAuoia 


his  humiliations  in  his  safe  return,  and  congrat- 
ulated himself  that  no  violence  had  been  ex- 
cited. 

** Happily,**  he  said,  ''no  blood  has  been 
shed;  and  it  is  my  firm  determination  that 
never  shall  a  drop  of  French  blood  be  shed  by 
my  order.*'* 

While  these  scenes  were  transpiring  on  this 
the  17th  of  July,  the  Count  d'Artois,  second 
brother  of  the  King,  the  Condes,  the  Polignacs, 
and  most  of  the  other  leaders  of  the  aristocratic 
party,  fled  from  France.  The  conspiracy  they 
had  formed  had  failed.  The  nation  had  risen 
against  them,  and  no  dependence  could  be  placed 
on  the  vacillating  King.  Their  only  hope  now 
was  to  summon  the  combined  energies  of  foreign 
despotisms  to  arrest  the  progress  of  that  liber- 
ty in  France  which  alike  threatened  all  their 
thrones.!    The  palace  was  now  forsaken  and 


*  Madame  Campan,  Memoirs,  etc,  ii.  59. 

t  ^'  The  day  of  the  King's  entry  into  Paris  was  the  first 
of  the  emigration  of  the  noblesse.  The  violent  aristo- 
cratical  party  finding  all  their  coercive  measures  over- 
turned, and  dreading  the  effects  of  popular  resentment, 
left  the  kingdom.  The  Count  d'Artois,  the  Prince  of  Con- 
d6,  the  Prince  of  Contl,  Marshal  Broglie,  and  the  whole 
family  of  the  Polignacs  set  off  in  baste,  and  arrived  in 
safety  at  BrusMls— a  fatal  example  of  defection,  which, 
being  speedily  followed  by  the  inferior  nobility,  produced 
the  most  disastrous  consequences.  But  it  was  the  same 
In  all  the  subsequent  changes  of  the  Revolution.  The 
leaders  of  the  Royalist  party,  always  the  first  to  propore 
violent  measures,  were,  at  the  same  time,  unable  to  sup- 
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(gloomy  as  a  tomb.  For  three  days  the  Kinj^ 
aadlj  paced  the  deserted  halls,  with  none  of  his 
old  friends  to  cheer  or  counsel  him  hut  Bensen- 
ral  and  Montmorin.  His  servants,  conscious 
chat  he  had  fallen  from  his  kingly  power,  be- 
came careless  even  to  insolence.  Even  the 
French  Goard  mounted  guard  at  Versailles  only 
oo  orders  receircd  from  the  Electors  at  Paris.* 

On  the  19th  Bensenval  presented  an  order 
for  the  King  to  sign.  A  footman  entered  the 
Cabinet,  and  looked  oyer  the  King's  shoulder 
to  see  what  he  was  writing.  Louis,  amazed  at 
fucfa  anparalleled  effrontery,  seized  the  tongs 
to  break  the  head  of  the  miscreant.  Bensenval 
interposed  to  prevent  the  undignified  blow.  The 
King  clasped  the  hand  of  his  friend,  and  burst- 
poet  tbcm  when  fbriously  opposed.  They  diniiDished  the 
tjm^aihj  of  tho  world  at  their  &;.  from  so  high  a  rank 
by  s^wlag  that  they  were  unworthy  of  it*'— Alxsom,  L 
TS. 

*  Kiehelat,  ISG.     R  nsraral,  UL  419. 


ing  into  tears  thanked  him  for  the  interposition. 
Thus  low  had  fallen  the  descendant  of  Louis 
XIV.  in  his  own  palace  at  Versailles.* 

There  was  now  in  reality  no  government  in 
France.  The  kingly  power  was  entirely  over- 
thrown, and  the  National  Assembly  had  hardly 
awoke  to  the  consciousness  that  all  power  had 
passed  into  its  hands.  Even  in  Paris,  the  Mu- 
nicipality, now  supreme  there,  had  by  no  means 
organized  an  efficient  government.  Famine 
desolated  the  kingdom.  Ages  of  misrule  had 
so  utterly  impoverished  the  people  that  they 
were  actually  dying  of  starvation.  "Bread, 
bread  I"  was  every  where  the  cry;  but  bread 
could  not  be  obtained.  Many  boiled  grass  and 
fern-roots  for  sustenance.  Every  where  the  eye 
met  wan  and  haggard  men  in  a  state  of  despera- 
tion, f    The  King,  constitutionally  humane,  felt 


•  Michelet,  176. 

t  '*  The  signs  of  a  Grand  Seignenr  hoing  landlord  are 
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doeplj  theso  woes  of  his  subjects.  With  a  lit- 
tle apparent  ostentatioD,  quite  pardonable  under 
the  circumstances,  he  occasionally  walked  out 
and  administered  relief  with  his  own  hands  to 
the  haggard  beggary  he  every  where  met.  He 
was  by  nature  one  of  the  kindest  of  men  ;  but 
he  had  hardly  a  single  quality  to  fit  him  to  be 
the  ruler  of  a  great  people.  A  nation  was  on 
the  brink  of  famine,  and  the  monarch  was  giving 
gold  to  beggars  instead  of  introducing  vigorous 
measures  for  relief.  How  prompt,  energetic, 
and  effectual  would  have  been  the  measures 
which  Napoleon,  under  these  circumstances, 
would  have  introduced !  It  is  not  strange  that 
France  should  look  with  pride  upon  the  Em- 
pire, and  with  shame  and  execration  upon  the 
old  regime. 

As  the  National  Assembly  met  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  1 8th  of  July  reports  were  brought 
from  all  parts  of  violence  and  riots.  The  most 
vigorous  of  efforts  were  adopted  by  the  Electors 
in  Paris  to  supply  the  city  with  food.  Nearly  a 
million  of  people  were  within  its  walls.  Vast 
numbers  had  crowded  into  the  city  from  the 
country  hoping  to  obtain  food.  No  law  could 
restrain  such  multitudes  of  men,  actually  dying 
of  hunger.  As  it  was  better  to  die  by  the  bul- 
let or  the  bayonet  than  by  starvation,  they  would 
at  all  hazards  rush  into  the  dwellings  of  the 
wealthy,  and  into  magazines,  to  obtain  food, 
unless  food  in  some  other  way  could  be  provided 
far  them.  The  disorders  of  the  time  had  put  a 
stop  to  all  the  enterprises  of  industry,  and  thus 
the  impoverished  millions  were  left  without 
money,  without  employment,  and  without  food. 


wutea,  moors,  deserts,  ling ;  go  to  IiIa  residenof ,  yon  will 
find  it  in  the  middle  of  a  forest,  peopled  with  deer,  wild 
boars,  and  woWes.  The  fields  are  scones  of  pitiable  man- 
agement as  the  houses  are  of  misery.  To  see  so  many 
millions  of  hands  that  would  be  industrious  all  idle  and 
starving.  Oh,  if  I  were  legislator  of  France,  for  one  day, 
I  womld  make  these  great  lords  skip  again."— Asmua 
Yovno,  it  12. 


In  one  of  the  villages  near  Paris  it  was  re- 
ported that  a  rich  farmer  had  concealed  a  large 
quantity  of  grain  to  enrich  himself  by  its  sale 
at  an  exorbitant  price.  A  haggard  multitude 
of  men,  women,  and  children  surrounded  his 
dwelling  and  threatened  to  hang  him  unless  he 
delivered  up  his  stores.  The  A^mbly  imme- 
diately sent  a  deputation  of  twelve  members  to 
attempt  to  save  the  unfortunate  corn-dealer's 
life.*  While  engaged  in  this  business,  a  dele- 
gation entered  from  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine, 
stating  that  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  that 
faubourg  had  for  the  last  five  days  been  without 
work  and  without  food,  and  entreating  that  some 
measure  might  be  devised  to  save  them  from 
starvation.  Nine  thousand  dollars  were  imme- 
diately subscribed  by  the  deputies  for  their  re- 
lief. Four  thousand  dollars  of  this  sum  were 
given  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris. 

The  rage  of  the  people  during  these  days  of 
distress  was  particularly  directed  against  those 
whom  they  deemed  monopolists,  who  were  ac- 
cused of  keeping  from  the  market  the  very 
sources  of  life.  The  sufferings  of  the  people 
and  their  desperation  were  so  intense,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  send  military  bands  from  the 
city  of  Paris  to  convoy  provisions  through  the 
famishing  districts  into  the  metropolis.  The 
peasants  who  saw  their  children  actually  gasp- 
ing and  dying  of  hunger  would  attack  the  con- 
voys with  the  ferocity  of  wolves,  and  though  it 
seemed  absolutely  necessary  to  resist  them  even 
unto  death  no  one  could  severely  blame  them. 

There  were  two  men — M.  Foulon,  former  In- 
tendant  of  the  Army,  and  M.  Berthier,  his  son- 
in-law,  sub-Minister  of  War — who  were  con- 
spicuous members  of  the  Court,  and  who  had 


*  **  He  was  only  saved  by  a  deputation  of  the  Aswm- 
bly,  who  showed  themselves  admirable  for  courage  and 
humanity,  risked  their  lives  and  preserved  the  man,  only 
after  having  begged  him  of  the  people  on  their  knees. *'» 
MicnzLXT,  18S. 
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both  been  rery.  acdre  in  their  hostility  to  the 
popalAr  canw.  Upon  the  overthrow  of  Necker*s 
ministry,  these  men  were  called  into  the  new 
ministry  antagonistic  to  the  people.  It  was 
reported  that  M.  Fonlon  had  fhsqnently  said : 

*'  If  the  ptaple  are  hungry,  let  them  eat  grass. 
It  b  good  enough  for  them.  My  horses  eat  it."* 

He  was  reputed  to  possess  great  wealth,  which 
he  had  obtained  by  the  most  infamous  oppres- 
sion, and  he  had  long  been  execrated  by  the 
people.  The  brutal  remarks  which  he  was  uni- 
fersaily  believed  to  have  made,  and  which  were 
in  entire  harmony  with  his  character,  excited 
the  rage  of  the  famishing  people  to  the  highest 
pitch.t 

Berthier  was  a  hard-hearted,  unscrupulous, 
debauched  man,  whose  character  no  one  would 
attempt  to  defeiuLt  Though  fifty  years  of  age, 
he  was  an  atrocious  and  unblushing  libertine, 
and  seemed  to  extflt  in  the  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing war  i^>on  the  Parisians,  by  whom  he  was 
detested.  *'  He  showed  a  diabolical  activity,*' 
mys  ICichelet,  <'in  collecting  arms,  troops,  ev- 
ery thing  together,  and  in  manufacturing  car- 
tridges. If  Paris  were  not  laid  waste  with  fire 
and  blood,  it  was  not  his  fault.  **§ 

Both  Berthier  and  Foulon  were  now  at  the 
mercy  of  the  people.  Neither  the  Court  nor  the 
royal  army  had  any  power  to  protect  them. 
Berthier  attempted  to  escape  firom  France  to 
join  the  royalists  who  had  already  emigrated. 
Fleeing  by  night  and  hiding  by  day,  in  four 
lights  he  reached  as  fiur  as  Soissons.  Foulon 
adopted  the  stratagem  of  a  pretended  death. 
He  spread  the  report  that  he  had  died  suddenly 
ef  apoplexy.  He  was  buried  by  proxy  with 
great  pomp— one  of  his  servants  having,  by 
chaaee,  died  at  the  right  moment  He  then 
repaired  to  the  house  of  a  friend,  where  he  con- 
esaled  hlmielf.  He  would  have  been  forgotten 
had  he  not  been  so  execrated  by  all  France. 
Tboee  who  knew  him  best  execrated  him  the 
worst.  His  servants  and  vassals  detected  the 
finod,  and,  hunting  him  out,  found  him  walk- 
ing in  the  park  of  Ms  friend.  He  was  seized 
ami  dragged  to  Paris. 

**Ton  wanted  to  give  us  bay!**  they  said. 
''Ton  shall  eat  some  yourself.'* 

They  tied  a  truss  of  hay  upon  his  back,  threw 
a  collar  of  thistles  over  his  neck,  and  bound  a 
nosegay  of  nettles  upon  his  breast.  The  awful 
hoar  of  blind  popular  vengeance  had  come. 


1 4s  MolteirUl*  t«stUtos  that  tkU  wm  a  habit- 

f  ^  Tte  «I4  maiir  KuykiO,  ''bol^vc^  hy  such  hriLTKdo 
Si  poM*  lb*  Toons  (BtUtiry  p^rty^  itf"!  re<roiumi;n<i  him- 
«tf  iff  Wm  4mf  M  mw  »ppf^Bchin|r^  wbcn  tbi?  Court, 
—ai  Ift  mrtkm  mtm  d«ip<irata  blov,  voold  look  out 
^a  i^gieiel  flMam>"— MKrnnrr,  IL  m 

I  fcssMi^s  M^mdlm  U.  in, 

fln.  «si  ^aHPspal^a^  «a  oomfeaatd  bj  Uio  rovftllftts. 
AWkmUtm  ifctts  ifs  ef  KK  In  «ptt«  or  Mi  ouiBorouft  fikm^ 
%  te  90i*aHi«  «a  sll  •»#»—«)  U  ^ira«  Hid--Uttle  ^rfi 


I  v«i  Iriit  too  tiMppf  i&  And  aju  cippurtu-^ 

Vcpt.  XVL— No,  Oi*«D 


Surrounded  by  an  ever-accumulating  throng, 
and  incessantly  assailed  by  their  execrations, . 
he  was  led  to  the  Hotel  de  ViUe.     There  the ' 
populace  presented  him  for  the  vain  formalities 
of  a  trial.     Before  their  tribunal  he  had  alread  v 
been  tried  and  condemned. 

At  the  same  time  Berthier  was  arrested  as 
he  was  hastening  to  the  firontier.  As  the  mob 
were  dragging  Foulon  up  the  steps  of  the  Hdtel 
de  Ville,  another  mob,  still  more  frightful,  was 
entering  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  surround- 
ing Berthier.  The  wretched  man  was  in  a  cab- 
riolet, the  top  of  which  had  been  broken  off  that 
the  populace  might  have  a  distinct  view  of  their 
victim.  A  furious  multitude  was  rioting  around 
him,  often  pelting  him  with  pieces  of  black 
bread,  exclaiming,  **  Take  that,  brigand  I  That 
is  the  bread  you  made  us  eat** 

The  Municipality,  as  Foulon  was  brought  be- 
fore them,  were  in  great  perplexity.  They  had 
no  legal  power  to  sit  in  judgment  as  a  criminal 
court.  The  old  courts  were  broken  up,  and  no 
new  ones  had  as  yet  been  established.  Indeed 
an  appeal  to  the  royalist  courts  would  have  se- 
cured the  trial  of  Foulon  by  his  own  colleagues 
and  accomplices.    This  was  evident  to  aU.* 

It  was  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  Fou- 
lon was  dragged  into  the  hall  of  the  Hdtel  de 
Ville.  The  news  of  his  arrest  had  spread  rap- 
idly through  Paris,  and  the  Place  de  Gr^ve  was 
soon  thronged  with  an  excited  multitude.  Fon- 
lon was  universally  known,  and  as  universally 
execrated.  Both  Bailly  and  Lafayette  were  in  a 
state  of  sore  perplexity.  They  wished  to  save 
the  guilty  man  from  popular  violence,  and  yii 
knew  not  how  to  accomplish  it.  Lafayette  at- 
tempted to  induce  the  people  to  send  Foulon  to 
prison,  that  he  might  subsequently  receive  a  le- 
gal trial  for  his  long  career  of  crime.t 

**  Gentlemen,'*  said  Lafayette,  earnestly,  *'I 
can  not  blame  your  indignation  against  this 
man.  I  have  always  considered  him  a  great  cul- 
prit, and  no  punishment  is  too  severe  for  him. 
He  shall  receive  the  punishment  he  merits.  But 
he  has  accomplices,  and  we  must  know  them. 
I  will  conduct  him  to  the  Abbaye,  where  we  will 
draw  np  charges  against  him,  and  where  he  shall 
be  tried  and  condemned  according  to  the  laws.** 

The  people  applauded  this  speech,  and  Fou- 
lon insanely  joined  them  in  the  applause.  This 
excited  their  suspicion  that  some  plot  was  form- 
ing lor  his  rescue.  A  man  from  the  crowd  cried 
out,  ^ 

**  What  is  the  use  of  judging  a  man  who  has 
bepnjud|Tcd  these  tlilny  years?** 

Thi5  cry  was  Fou Ion's  death-warrant  It 
kindled  anew  the  flame  of  indignation,  and  it 
now  bumed  unqiietichably.  The  enraged  pop- 
ulace clattiorcd  for  tliclr  victim.  The  surgings 
of  the  mnUitude  were  like  the  tumult  of  the 


t  ''Iti  ihfttn  tciTEble  idoEnfats,**  lajs  M.  Batlly,  **pre- 
texu  wem  to  bo  made  iiai^  of  to  eseape  from  these  atrod- 
lits.  Tbeiv  wai  a  real  danger  to  those  (It  was  ueelesi  to 
brara  It)  wh&  mttetiiFtfd  to  itieak  the  langaage  of  Jostioe 
■bd  bumaqUx*  Tbe  pno|>l«  coald  hear  nothing;  whoer- 
w  tboDf  bt  not  with  xhtm  was  sappoaed  a  traitor.!* 
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ocean  in  a  storm.  The  coontless  thoosands 
pressed  on,  sweeping  electors,  judges,  and  wit- 
nesses before  them,  and  Foolon  was  seized,  no 
one  can  tell  by  whom  or  how,  forced  down  the 
stairs  into  the  streets,  a  cord  with  a  slip-noose 
was  thrown  around  his  neck,  and  the  attempt 
was  made  to  hang  him  npon  a  lamp-post.  Twice 
the  iron  cnt  the  cord,  and  the  old  man,  falling 
to  the  ground,  on  his  knees  begged  for  mercy. 
But  the  infuriated  populace  were  unrelenting ;  a 
third  rope  was  obtained,  and  their  unhappy  vic- 
tim was  soon  dangling  lifeless  in  the  air. 

While  these  awful  scenes  were  transpiring,  the 
roar  of  another  countless  multitude  was  heard, 
and  Berthier,  in  his  cabriolet,  was  brought  to  the 
Place  de  Gr^ye,  the  infuriated  multitude  which 
surrounded  him  filling  the  air  with  menaces  and 
execrations.  A  placard  was  borne  before  him 
with  tliis  inscription :  **  He  has  robbed  the  King 
and  France.  He  has  deronred  the  substance 
of  the  people.  He  has  been  the  slave  of  the 
rich  and  the  tyrant  of  the  poor.  Ho  has  drunk 
the  blood  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  He 
has  betrayed  his  country."* 

The  miserable  man  was  dragged  up  the  steps 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to  undei>$o  the  mockery 
of  a  trial.  But  the  mob  was  now  entirely  in 
the  ascendency.  There  was  no  longer  law,  or 
even  the  semblance  of  authority.  Lafayette 
made  an  attempt,  through  the  National  Guard, 
to  rescue  Berthier,  that  he  might  convey  him  to 
the  Abbaye.  But  the  moment  the  Guard  ap- 
peared with  their  prisoner  in  the  street,  the  mob 
fell  irresistibly  upon  him.  Seizing  a  gun,  he 
fought  like  a  tiger.  The  head  of  Foulon,  raised 
on  a  pike,  was  thrust  in  his  face.  He  was 
knocked  down  and  pierced  with  a  hundred  bay- 
onets. A  dragoon  tore  out  his  heart,  and  car- 
ried it,  dripping  with  blood,  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  saying,  as  he  placed  it  upon  the  table, 
**  Here  is  the  heart  of  Berthier  1  "t 

The  brutal  grenadier  attempted  an  extenua- 
tion of  his  ferocity  by  declaring  that  Berthier 
had  caused  the  death  of  his  &ther.  His  com- 
rades, however,  would  not  accept  of  the  apolo- 
gy. Deeming  his  conduct  a  disgrace  to  their 
corps,  they  told  him  that  they  would  all  fight 
him  in  turn  nntil  he  was  killed.  He  was  kiUod 
that  night. 

These  scenes  placed  the  National  Assembly 
and  the  Municipality  of  Paris  in  a  most  embar- 
rassing position.  They  had  emancipated  the 
nation  from  the  old  feudal  tyranny — a  tyranny 
as  execrable  as  imagination  can  conceive.  But 
now  another  tyranny  was  rising,  blind,  brutal, 
and  apparently  omnipotent.     The  Assembly 


*  Hi>toir«  de  U  B^olaUon  de  1769.  Par  Deaz  Amli 
de  U  UberO,  IL  180.  See  «1k>  Pn>ces-TerlMa  dee  Elec- 
tenn. 

t  **  These  people,  whom  Hliftbeau  termed  so  weU  *  the 
reftiie  of  poblic  contempt,*  are  ae  if  restored  to  charac- 
ter  by  pnnithmeot  The  gallows  beeomee  their  apothe- 
«al&  They  are  now  become  inteieeting  viotimi,  the 
martjn  of  moDarehy.  Their  legends  will  go  on  inereas* 
Ing  In  pathetic  fictions.  Mr.  Bnrke  canonised  them,  and 
prayed  on  their  tomb.** — Miomr.w,  HiiU  YUm  ^ 
#Vimdl  BiO.,  190L 


seemed  to  have  no  choice  of  election  but  be- 
tween the  old  royalty  which  was  too  grievous  to 
be  borne,  and  the  domination  of  the  mob  whose 
full  terrors  they  had  not  yet  experienced.  These 
were  the  two  foes  against  which  the  Bevolution 
ever  had  to  contend — the  despotism  of  kings, 
and  the  despotism  of  an  infuriated  and  degrad- 
ed populace.  From  this  conflict  they  had  no 
reprieve,  until  Napoleon  came  forward  and  won 
the  gratitude  of  France  by  introducing  the  glo- 
ries of  the  Empire — a  reign  in  which  equal  rights 
and  impartial  justice  were,  by  a  strong  arm, 
secured  for  alL*  There  are  few  readers  who 
will  not  sympathize  with  Napoleon  in  his  oft- 
repeated  declaration,  that  if  he  must  either  sub- 
mit fo  the  old  regime,  bad  as  it  was,  or  be  in 
subjection  to  an  ungovernable  mob,  he  had  in- 
finitely rather  return  to  the  old  r^me.f 

Both  Bailly  and  Lafayette  were  so  alarmed 
and  disgusted  with  these  bnftal  murders  that,  as 
an  expression  to  the  people  of  their  abhorrence, 
they  both  tendered  their  resignations.  It  was 
evident  that,  unless  some  strong  reaction  could 
be  produced  in  the  popular  mind,  both  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  and  the  Municipality  of  Paris 
would  be  powerless  before  the  fierce  impulses  of 
an  ignorant  and  degraded  multitude  just  waking 
to  a  consciousness  of  their  wrongs  and  of  their 
power.  These  resignations,  for  the  moment, 
produced  the  desired  efifect  There  was  almost 
a  universal  solicitation  that  these  humane  and 
distinguished  men  should  retain  their  offices.^ 
Saddened  and  anxious,  they  both  consented, 
but  they  were  both  subsequently  crushed  by  the 
burdens  they  attempted  to  bear.  Bailly  was 
subsequently  sent  by  the  Revolutionary  Tribu- 
nal to  the  scafibld,  and  the  life  of  Lafayette  was 
only  preserved  by  his  long  imprisonment  in  the 
dungeons  of  Olmutx. 

A  report  was  now  spread  throughout  the  king- 
dom that  the  fugitive  princes  and  nobles  were 
organizing  a  force  on  the  frontiers  for  the  in- 
vasion of  France ;  that  the  armies  of  foreign 
despots  were  allied  with  them,  and  that  all  the 
royalists  in  France  were  conspiring,  as  soon  as 
the  foreign  invaders  should  enter  the  realm, 

•  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  true  to  his  Instincts  as  the  ad- 
vocate of  aristocratic  nenrpation,  carefully  conceals  the 
infamous  character  which  drew  down  npon  Fooltm  and 
Berthier  the  yengeance  of  the  populace.  Impaitial  hls> 
tory,  while  Renouncing  the  ferodty  of  the  mob,  should 
not  conceal  (^oee  oatrages  which  have  roused  the  peo|de 
to  madness. 

t  "  It  is  an  indispntable  fket  that  the  mnrder  of  Foulon 
and  Berthier  was  not  looked  upon  by  the  miOortty  of  the 
people  of  Paris  with  horror  and  di^inst  Bo  vnpopnlar 
were  these  two  men  that  their  death  was  Tiewed  as  aa 
act  of  Justice,  only  irregular  in  iti  execation.  Flench- 
men  were  stiU  aoonstomed  to  witness  the  odioos  ponidi- 
ment  of  tortnre  and  the  wheel«  end  soeiety  may  henoe 
learn  a  lesson,  that  the  sight  of  crael  ezeoations  tends  to 
destroy  the  feelings  of  humanity.  **—jPranos  and  f  te  AtP- 
otttfions,  by  Gaoaoa  Loii««  Esq.,  p.  47. 

%  "  The  people  and  the  militia  did  actoany  throng 
aroond  Lafayette,  and  promised  the  utmost  obedience  la 
fhture.  On  this  condition  he  resnmed  the  oomaMod, 
and  snbeequently  he  had  the  satisfaetion  of  praventtog  « 
many  disturbances  by  his  own  energy  and  ^  aeal  of 
the  troops.'*— ItexBS,  L  76. 
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to  liw  mad  joiii  them  in  their  onset  npon  the 
people.  The  penic  which,  in  eonseqoence  of 
theee  tiding  pervaded  the  kingdom  was  fearful. 
Fkmice,  just  banning  to  breathe  the  atmosphere 
of  liherlj,  was  threatened  with  chains  of  slavery 
man  heavy  than  had  ever  been  worn  before. 
The  energiet  of  a  semi-enfrandiised  people  were 
rooaed  to  the  ntmost  vigor  to  meet  this  peril. 
£veij  city  and  erery  village  of  any  importance, 
Qf^ganised  a  municipal  government  in  Sjrmpathy 
«i&  the  Municipality  in  Paris.  The  peasanto 
in  the  rural  districts,  hating  the  nobles  who  had 
long  oppieaaed  them,  and  conscious  that  these 
noUes  were  now  conspiring  to  renew  their  ex- 
ecrable power,  assailed  them  vrith  ferocity  and 
bomed  their  castles.  There  was  a  universal 
rising  of  the  Third  Estate  all  over  the  realm 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  privileged  classes, 
■sis fling  that  tyranny  vrith  tM  only  instrument 
at  its  command — ^blind,  brutal  force.*  In  one 
week,  three  millions  of  men  assumed  the  mill- 
Ivy  cbarsfter  and  organized  themselves  for  the 
defease  of  the  kingdom.  The  tri-colored  cock- 
ade became  the  national  uniform.  The  whole 
aatioB  was  npw  in  arms,  and  goaded  almost  to 
despenuioa  by  the  menaces  of  allied  Europe. 

The  National  Assembly,  intently  occupied  in 
ftamiag  a  Constitution,  was  greatly  disturbed 
by  rqiorts  of  these  vride-spread  acts  of  riolence. 
Tet  daily  delegations  arrived  from  the  different 
proviaoes  with  yows  of  homage,  and  vrith  their 
fbcmal  recognirion  of  the  authority  of  the  Na< 
tiooal  BepreeentativeB. 

Keeker  was  in  exile  at  Basle.  He  had  left 
te  Pofignacs  in  pride  and  power  at  Versailles, 
as  be,  dismissed  by  the  Court,  had  fled  from 
Aaaee.  They  now,  in  their  turn,  were  also 
^gitives.  One  morning  one  of  the  Polignacs 
hastened  to  Necker's  apartments,  and  informed 
him  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Court  and  the  tri- 
■mph  of  the  people.  Necker  had  just  receiyed 
dwae  tidings  when  a  courier  placed  in  his  hands 
the  letter  of  the  King  recalling  him  to  the  min- 
istry. The  grandest  of  triumphs  greeted  him 
from  the  moment  his  carriage  entered  France 
satil  he  was  receiTod  vrith  a  delirium  of  joy  in 
the  streeta  of  Paris. 

The  people,  who  had  put  Fonlon  and  Berthier 
10  death  fer  their  inhuman  conspiracy  against 
tbdr  liberties,  were  determined  that  others,  who, 
with  equal  malignly,  had  conspired  against 
them,  should  also  be  condemned.  Necker,  in 
eotdial  sympathy  vrith  BaiUy  and  Lafayette, 
vras  extremely  desirous  that  an  act  of  general 
amnesty  shonld  be  passed.  Many  of  his  friends, 
however,  aasured  him  that  it  was  not  safe  to  at- 
tempt to  aacare  the  passage  of  such  a  measure; 

•  •*C«tdB4istrietfvwegmntedb]rth«KiiifftopffiBoes 
•f  fks  Mosd,  Mr  vhich  tbsy  vm  pot  iB  poMMBion  of  aU 
,  CWD  «a  lands  not  bdonglBf  to  tbam.  This  game 
]  vbols  drovM  of  wild  boars  and  bevda  of 
i  bf  any  wall  or  pale,  Imt  vaadoriog  at 
I  afar  ths  vbola  aoaatry,  toths  dMtnetion  of  the 
OTBpB.  aad  le  tha  psopUag  of  Iha  galleTS  bf  tba  wretBhad 
pteaaalB,  vbo  prasooMd  to  kill  them,  io  order  to  lave 
tet  food  whieh  was  Io  Mpport  tlielr  helpleaa  children.** 


that  the  crimes  of  the  leaders  of  the  Court  were 
too  great  to  be  thus  easily  forgotten;  that  the 
indignant  nation,  finding  Necker  pleading  the 
cause  of  the  Court,  would  think  that  he  had 
been  bought  over,  and  that  thus  he  would  only 
secure  his  own  ruin.  But  Necker,  relying  upon 
his  popularity,  resolved  to  make  the  triaL 

On  the  29th  of  July  ho  repaired  to  the  H6tel 
de  Ville.  As  he  passed  through  the  streets  and 
entered  the  spacious  hall,  he  was  received  with 
rapturous  applause.  Deeming  his  popularity 
equal  to  the  emergency,  he  demanded  a  gen- 
eral amnesty.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  the  mo- 
ment, it  was  granted  by  acclamation.  Necker 
returned  to  his  apartments  delighted  with  his 
success.  But  before  the  sun  had  set  he  found 
himself  cruelly  deceived.  The  Assembly,  led 
by  Mirabeau,  remonstrated  peremptorily  against 
this  usurpation  of  power  by  the  Municipality  of 
Paris,  asserting  that  that  body  had  no  authority 
either  to  condemn  or  to  pardon.  The  measure 
of  amnesty  was  annulled  by  the  Assembly,  and 
the  detention  of  the  prisoners  confirmed. 

The  great  question  which  now  agitated  the  As- 
sembly was.  What  measures  were  to  be  adopted 
to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  into  which  France 
was  plunged.  The  people  had  as  yet  established 
no  courts  or  laws  for  their  protection.  The 
nobles  at  home  and  abroad,  in  conspiracy  vrith 
foreign  despots,  were  marshaling  armies  for  the 
inyasion  of  France.  The  enlightened  and  pa- 
triotic portion  of  the  people  were  in  a  state  of 
indescribable  terror.  Above  them  were  the  no- 
bles, below  them  the  degraded,  the  de^rate, 
the  Ticious,  in  banditti  hordes,  sweeping  the 
country,  burning  and  pillaging  indiscriminately. 
It  was  proposed  in  the  Assembly  to  publish  a 
decree  urging  the  people  to  demean  themselves 
peaceably,  to  pay  such  taxes  and  duties  as  were 
not  yet  suppressed,  and  to  yield  obedience  for 
the  present  to  the  old  laws  of  the  realm,  obnox- 
ious and  unjust  as  they  undeniably  were. 

While  this  question  was  under  discussion,  the 
Viscount  de  Noailles  and  the  Duke  d*  AiguiUon, 
both  distinguished  membera  of  the  nobility,  as- 
cended the  tribune,  and  declared  that  it  was 
rain  to  attempt  to  quiet  the  people  by  force; 
that  the  only  way  of  appeasing  them  was  by 
remoring  the  cause  of  their  sufl^erings.  They 
then,  though  both  of  them  members  of  the  priv- 
ileged class,  nobly  avowed  the  enormity  of  the 
aggressions  under  which,  by  the  name  of  feudal 
rights,  the  people  were  oppressed,  and  voted  for 
the  repeal  of  those  atrocities. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  this  great  Rev- 
olution the  boldest  and  ablest  friends  of  popular 
rights  came  out  firom  the  body  of  the  nobles 
themselves.  Some  vrere  influenced  by  as  pure 
motives  as  can  move  the  human  heart.  With 
others,  perhaps,  selfish  and  ambitious  motives 
predominated.  Among  the  most  active  in  all 
these  movements  we  see  Lafeyette,  Talleyrand, 
Si^yes,  Mirabeau,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
But  for  the  aid  of  these  men,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  motives  which  influenced  the  one 
or  the  other,  the  popular  cause  could  not  have 
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triumphed ;  and  now  we  find  in  the  National 
Assemblj  two  of  the  moat  distinguished  of  the 
nobles  rising,  and  themselyes  proposing  the  ut- 
ter abolition  of  all  feudal  rights. 

It  was  the  4th  of  August,  1789,  when  this 
memorable  scene  was  enacted  in  the  National 
Assembly — one  of  the  most  memorable  scenes 
which  ever  transpired  on  earth.  The  whole 
bodj  seems  to  hare  been  seised  with  a  parox- 
ysm of  magnanimity  and  disinterestedness.  One 
of  the  deputies  of  the  Tiers  £tat,  M.  Kerengal, 
in  the  dress  of  a  fiurmer,  gaye  a  frightful  pic- 
ture of  the  sufferings  of  the  pec^le  under  feudal 
oppression.*  There  was  no  more  discussion. 
No  voice  defended  feudality.  The  nobles,  one 
after  another,  renounced  all  their  prerogatives. 
The  clergy  surrendered  their  tithes.  The  dep- 
uties of  the  towns  and  of  the  provinces  gave  up 
their  special  privileges,  and  in  one  short  night 
all  those  customs  and  laws  by  which  for  ages  one 
man  had  been  robbed  to  enrich  another  were 
scattered  to  the  winds.  Equality  of  rights  was 
established  between  all  individuals  and  all  parts 
of  the  French  territory.  Louis  XVL  was  then 
proclaimed  "  The  Restorer  of  French  Liberty." 
It  was  decreed  that  a  medal  should  be  struck 
off  in  his  honor,  in  memory  of  that  glorious 
night ;  and  when  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  pro- 
posed that  God's  goodness  should  be  acknowl- 
edged in  a  solemn  Te  Ikum,  to  be  celebrated 
in  the  King's  chapel  in  the  presence  of  the  King 
and  of  all  the  members  of  the  National  Assem-^ 
bly,  it  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

During  the  whole  of  this  exciting  scene,  when 
sacrifices  were  made  such  as  earth  never  wit- 
nessed before;  when  nobles  surrendered  their 
titles,  their  pensions,  and  their  incomes ;  when 
towns  and  corporations  surrendered  their  privi- 
leges and  pecuniary  immunities ;  when  prelates 
relinquished  their  tithes  and  their  benefices,  not 
a  solitary  voice  of  opposition  or  remonstrance 
was  heard.  The  whole  Assembly,  clergy,  no- 
bles, and  7W«  Etat,  moved  as  one  man.  **It 
seemed,"  says  M.  Rabaut,  <*as  if  France  was 
near  being  regenerated  in  the  course  of  a  sin- 
gle night.  So  true  it  is  that  the  happiness  of  a 
people  is  easily  to  be  accomplished  when  those 
who  govern  are  less  occupied  with  themselves 
than  with  the  people. "f 

It  subsequently,  however,  appeared  that  this 
seeming  unanimity  was  not  real.     ''The  im- 

*  "You  would  hara  prerented,**  laid  Kerengml,  **th« 
burning  of  the  chateau  if  yon  had  been  more  prompt  in 
declaring  that  the  terrible  arms  vhich  they  oontain,  and 
which  for  ages  have  tormented  the  people,  were  to  be 
deitroyed.  liCt  thone  arms— the  title-deeds— which  in- 
sult not  only  modesty  but  even  humanity,  which  humili- 
ate the  human  epedes  by  requiring  men  to  be  yoked  to 
a  wagon  like  beasts  of  labor,  which  compel  men  to  pass 
the  night  in  beating  the  ponds  to  prevent  the  fh>g8  Arom 
disturbing  the  sleep  of  their  Toluptuous  lords— let  them 
be  brought  here.  Which  of  us  would  not  make  an  ex- 
piatory pile  of  these  Infamous  parebmentsf  You  can 
never  restore  quiet  to  the  people  until  they  are  redeemed 
from  the  destruction  of  feudalism.** 

t  "  That  night,  which  an  enemy  of  the  Rerolntion 
designated  as  the  Saint  Bartholomew  of  property,  was 
enl  J  the  Saint  Bartholomew  of  abuses.**— Miovr,  M. 


pulse,"  writes  Thiers,  "was  general,  bnt  amidst 
this  enthusiasm  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  cer- 
tain of  the  privileged  persons,  so  far  from  being 
sincere,  were  desirous  only  of  making  matters 
worse."*  This  was  the  measure  which  the  un- 
relenting nobles  adopted  to  regain  their  power. 
Finding  that  they  could  not  resbt  the  torrent, 
they  endeavored  to  swell  its  volume  and  to  give 
impulse  to  its  rush,  that  since  it  threatened  to 
sweep  away  all  the  barriers  which  through  ages 
despotism  had  reared,  it  mi^t  also  deluge  ev- 
ery field  of  fertility,  and  whefan  in  indiscrim- 
inate ruin  all  the  abodes  of  industry  and  all  the 
creations  of  art  It  was  now  their  sole  endeavor 
to  plunge  France  into  a  sute  of  perfect  an- 
archy, with  the  des|ierate  hope  that  from  the 
chaos  they  might  rebuild  their  ancient  despot- 
ism— that  the  people,  plunged  into  unparalleled 
misery,  might  tlemselves  implore  the  restora- 
tion of  the  ancient  regime. 

This  combination  of  the  highest  of  the  aris- 
tocracy and  of  the  clergy  immeasurably  in- 
creased the  difficulties  of  the  patriots.  The 
Court  party  with  all  its  wealth  and  infiuence— 
a  wealth  and  influence  which  had  been  ac- 
cumulating for  ages — scattered  its  emissaries 
every  where  to  foster  discord,  to  excite  insur- 
rection, to  stimulate  the  mob  to  all  brutality, 
that  the  Revolution  might  have  an  infamous 
name  throughout  £ur(^>e,  and  might  be  exe- 
crated in  France.  In  almost  every  act  of  vio- 
lence which  immediate^  succeeded,  the  hand 
of  these  instigators  from  palaces  and  castles 
was  distinctly  to  be  seen.  Indeed  it  was  gen- 
erally supposed  that  Berthier  and  Fculon  were 
wrested  from  the  protection  of  Lafayette  by 
emissaries  of  the  Court  The  mob  and  the 
Court,  the  ruffian  and  the  aristocrat,  the  lordly 
occupant  of  the  castle  and  the  starving  beggar 
in  the  den  of  infamy,  now  combined  to  plunge 
France  into  an  abyss  of  woes. 


OUR  CHRISTMAS  AT  THE  PINES. 
**  The  merry,  merry  bells  of  Yule  V* 

L— MISS  HENRIETTA'S  LITTLE  ACGIDEMT. 
*  *  rpHE  PIKES"  is  a  great  old  place.    It  cares 

JL  nothing  for  cities,  whose  eternal  roar  and 
bustle  it  indeed  heartily  despises ;  sleeping  qui- 
etly from  generation  to  generation  under  its 
great  trees,  and  smiling  with  an  air  of  perfect 
self-content 

It  resembles  somewhat  an  old  English  man- 
or-house :  I  suppose  so,  for  I  have  never  seen 
any.  There  are  old  portraits  on  the  wall  of  old 
gentlemen  and  old  ladies — not  old,  however, 
when  their  likenesses  were  taken,  let  it  be  ob- 
served ;  for,  one  and  all,  they  glitter  in  the  gay- 


*  •*  Wee  it  possible  that  a  power  which  had  i 
for  ages  all  the  foroee  of  the  country,  administration, 
finances,  armies,  and  tribunals— that  still  had  every  when 
its  agents,  lU  olBeen,  iU  Judges,  without  any  change, 
and  ibr  oompuleory  psrUsans  two  or  three  hundred  thou- 
sand  nobles  or  prieete,  proprietors  of  one-half  or  tw»- 
thirds  of  the  kingdom— conid  that  immense  complleatad 
power,  which  covered  all  France,  die  like  one  mma,  at 
once,  by  a  slnglt  blow  f '— Miobslbt,  IML 
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at  and  most  yonthfol  dlkf  and  laoeti  and  the 
now  upon  their  hair  is  caofed  by  powder,  not 
bjage.  In  the  great  hall  are  deeri' antlers,  and 
fiihing-rods,  and  gonS|  and  raee-horse  prints ; 
the  dooo  are  always  open,  like  the  hearts  of 
the  fiunily,  except  at  your  departure,  when  they 
hare  a  way  of  mysterionsly  dosing.  In  a  word, 
**  Hie  Pines**  is  an  honest  old  country  house, 
where  the  genios  of  hospitality  is  enthroned, 
sad  reigns  in  perfect,  undisputed  sovereignty. 

Our  Christmas  there  was  decidedly  gay.  In 
addition  to  the  noisy  fiunily  of  growing  girls 
and  boys,  and  Uncle  Joshua  and  Aunt  Dulsy, 
ve  had  Captain  Bombshell,  of  the  army,  and 
iCss  Araminta  Dorsay — both  *'from  town.'* 
Miss  Araminta  used  to  write  her  name  D^Orsay 
on  her  enameled  risiting  cards,  but  this  nobility 
wBsdoobted  by  her  intimate  friends.  At  *'The 
Pines,  "*  howerer,  it  was  heartily  conceded. 

I  reached  the  old  mansion  ten  days  before 
Christmas,  and,  having  kissed  and  shaken  hands 
with  every  one  but  the  captain  and  the  young 
lady  above  referred  to,  I  asked  quite  naturally 
after  another  member  of  the  household,  whose 
name  was  Henrietta.  I  delayed  my  question 
for  aonie  time,  and  only  propounded  it  when  I 
saw  that  my  silence  threatened  to  appear  singu- 
lar: the  reason  for  which  lay  in  the  simple  fkct 
that — perhaps — it  may  have  been — ^I  might  have 
been  mistaken,  but  I  thought — I  thought  that  I 
was  ta  love  with  Henrietta.  I  had  been  sum- 
moned by  A  little  epistle  on  note-paper,  in  the 
young  lady's  handwriting — for  she  was  the  aman- 
(  of  the  £unily — ^which  note  said : 


**I>aAB  C<xrsnr,-.W6*rt  going  to  bare  a  ChrlstniM 
froOe  ai  * Tb«  PIdm,*  and  jon  muit  oertainlj  come;  w« 
sD  expect  700,  «ad  ib«  family  tend  oceana  of  love. 
**  Id  liaale.    Yoar  Conain,  HxHunzjL.** 

And  in  consequence  of  this  note,  I  immediately 
dosed  **  Coke  on  Lyttleton"  with  respectful  cer- 
emony, made  that  gentleman  a  bow,  and,  hav- 
ing hastily  packed  up,  set  out  for  "The  Pines.** 

Too  will  understand  now  why  I  hesitated  to 
ask  after  Henrietta,  who  was  nowhere  visible ; 
lor  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  dozen  pairs  of  eyes 
would  centre  on  my  bashful  countenance  as  soon 
as  I  propounded  the  interrogatory.  At  last,  how- 
ever, I  assumed  a  lounging  position  before  the 
great  roaring  fire  of  logs,  put  my  thumb  in  the 
■rm-hc^  of  my  waistcoat,  and,  gazing  at  the 
saswy  fields  throng  the  window,  said,  care- 
teiily. 

"  Hem !  By-the-way,  Uncle  Joshua,  where*s 
Henrietu?** 

I  think  a  suppressed  chuckle  ran  through  the 
cirde  of  juveniles,  and  one  youthful  individual, 
named  Stephen,  was  heard  to  ejaculate  indis- 
tinctly  something  which  was  smothered  by  a 
laa^  Of  courw  I  took  no  notice  of  the  young- 
rter,  and  receiving  from  Uncle  Joshua,  who  was 
reaiBttg  his  paper,  the  information  that  Henri- 
etu had  ridden  over  to  see  a  neighbor,  replied, 

"Ah,  indeed!** 

Tliere  the  subject  was  dismissed.  It  was  re- 
mdtated  in  a  new  fonn  very  soon,  however, 
hy  the  noise  of  caniage-wheels  in  the  snow ; 


and,  as  politeness,  the  merest  politeness,  re- 
quired, I  rushed  to  the  front-door,  before  which 
Uie  vehicle  had  drawn  up. 

What  a  long  time  has  passed  since  then! 
how  many  are  the  years  that  have  flown !  But 
I  see  her  still,  and,  were  I  a  painter,  might  at- 
tempt her  likeness.  She  stood  framed,  as  it 
were,  in  the  door-way  of  the  carriage ;  and  sure 
a  lovelier  portrait  ruely  has  presented  itself,  at 
least  to  me.  A  thousand  ringlets,  more  or  less, 
of  the  glossiest  brown  hair,  danced  gayly  around 
a  pair  of  the  freshest  and  rosiest  cheeks,  half 
concealing  the  dangerous  blue  eyes  which  spark- 
led like  two  stars  of  evening  beneath  snowy 
brows ;  the  neat  little  figure,  rather  slender,  but 
exquisitely  lithe  and  graceful,  was  encased  in  a 
tightly-fitting  velvet  bodice,  and  from  the  warm, 
comfortable  hood  which  drooped  upon  her  shoul- 
ders, the  young  lady  looked  forth  like  a  new 
Red  Riding  Hood  of  matchless  fascination.  She 
carried  in  her  arms  a  huge  pile  of  Christmas 
presents,  for  she  had  taken  the  neighboring  town 
in  her  way ;  and  as  I  presented  myself  at  the 
door  Miss  Henrietta  was  bending  forward  and 
about  to  descend. 

Then  occurred  one  of  those  little  mishaps 
which  will  occasionally  take  place  with  the  best 
regulated  young  ladies.  The  maiden  essayed  to 
shake  hands  with  me  without  releasing  her  bun- 
dles, and,  simultaneously,  to  leave  the  carriage 
without  my  assistance.  The  result  of  this  rash 
proceeding  was  that  her  dress  got  beneath  her 
feet — she  stumbled — and  in  the  midst  of  a  shower 
of  paper  parcels  flying  about,  I  found  one  of  the 
handsomest  young  damsels  I  had  ever  known 
clasped  in  my  arms,  and  lying  upon  my  breast. 

She  hastily  extricated  herself  from  my  arms, 
and,  with  a  hurried  laugh  and  some  blushes, 
ran  up  the  steps ;  but  I  don*t  think  she  forgot  a 
little  circumstance  which  I  chanced  to  remem- 
ber, that  two  cheeks  had  come  closely  together 
— some  brown  ringlets  mingled  with  the  dark 
hair  of  a  youth ;  this,  I  say,  Miss  Henrietta  prob- 
ably remembered ;  fbr  when  I  followed  her,  and 
our  eyes  met,  she  blushed,  and  then  tried,  un- 
successfully, to  laugh. 

I  believe  I  blushed  too,  but,  as  Captain  Bomb- 
shell approached  at  the  moment,  twirling  bis 
mustache,  to  make  his  compliments,  I  was  re- 
lieved from  the  damsel's  eyes,  and  very  soon  the 
inddent  was  forgotten. 

U.— CAPTAIN  BOMBSHELL  AND  SOME  OTHERa 

Captain  Bombshell  was  paying  his  addresses 
to  Miss  Araminta,  who  had  come  to  see  her  for- 
mer schoolmate,  Henrietta,  and  the  military  gen- 
tleman had  doubtless  supposed  an  old  country 
house  an  admirable  place  for  pressing  his  siege. 

Captain  Bombshell  was  an  army  man,  Sir. 
He  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world.  Sir ;  for 
which  reason  he  was  a  prime  authority  in  the 
great  scheme  of  the  season.  This  was  a  fancy 
ball  on  Christmas  night;  and  with  the  arrivd 
of  about  half  a  dozen  young  ladies,  and  as  many 
young  gentlemen,  commenced  the  grand  dis- 
cussion on  the  momentous  subject  of  costume. 
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Here  it  was  that  C^^Uin  Bombshell's  prodigious 
knowledge  of  other  lands— of  sonnj  Italj  and 
beautiful  Spain — came  into  grand  request  He 
had  been  among  the  banditti  of  the  Apennines, 
by  JoTie,  Sir,  and  had  hobnobbed  with  the  best 
of  them ;  he  had  danced  the  Bolero  beneath  the 
skies  of  Andalusia  with  the  dark-haired  Spanish 
senoritas ;  he  had  been  the  partner  of  the  Ital- 
ian contadinaSf  perhaps  as  manj  as  a  thousand 
times.  If  his  poor  knowledge  of  these  coun- 
tries and  their  inhabitants  would  be  of  anj  serv- 
ice, said  the  gallant  Bombshell,  bowing  and 
twirling  his  huge  mustache  with  a  smile,  he 
begged  that  the  ladies  would  command  him. 
The  captain  was  a  companionable  and  good-hu- 
mored warrior— eminently  so ;  therefore,  by  uni- 
yersal  consent,  he  was  directed  to  assume  the 
part  of  a  ferocious  bandit,  having  first  faithful- 
ly promised  to  behaTe  himself  in  character  and 
look  very  fierce. 

Among  the  rest  were  flower-girls  and  Morn- 
ing Stars,  Indian  maids  and  gipsies ;  the  moral 
virtues — Hope,  and  many  more ;  English  bar- 
maids, Spanish  sefioras;  an  Autumn,  a  ** Folly," 
and  a  Night  strewed  with  stars ;  and  the  gentle- 
men were  not  behindhand.  They  represented 
Highlanders,  with  plaid  and  tartan ;  sailor-boys; 
romantic  pirates  of  the  .£gean,  after  the  fash- 
ion of  my  Lord  Byron's  heroes ;  and  many  oth- 
er personages.  Comic  characters  were  duly 
mingled,  and  at  the  task  of  arranging  all  these 
costumes  every  hand  and  tongue  was  busy. 
My  own  dress  was  speedily  determined  upon, 
and  gave  little  trouble.  It  was  simply  the  uni- 
form of  buff  and  blue — top-boots,  cocked  hat,  sa- 
bre, and  all — ^which  my  hard-headed  old  grand- 
father had  worn  during  the  Revolution,  and  left 
as  a  legacy  to  his  family. 

We  had  a  hard  lime  preparing  two  costumes 
for  two  gentlemen,  however ;  and  these  I  shall 
now  give  a  word  to.  The  first  was  the  dress 
of  a  British  army  officer,  to  be  worn  by  a  cer- 
tain Mr.  Wilsonby ;  the  second  was  the  dress 
of  Jemmy  Tloitcher,  the  part  taken  by  my  friend 
Sam  Towers. 

Stately  Mr.  Wilsonby  I  I  see  him  now,  as  I 
muse — the  coldest  representative  of  wealth  and 
"blood'* — the  chilliest  iceberg  I  ever  encoun- 
tered. And  to  presume  to  court  Henrietta  I — in 
which  slight  observation,  or  exclamation,  you 
may  probably  discern  the  grounds  of  my  opin- 
ion of  this  gentleman.  But  other  people  said 
of  Mr.  Wilsonby  just  what  I  did.  I  never  saw 
any  body  that  liked  him.  He  was  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  tall  and  erect  in  his  carriage,  with 
a  stately  coldness  in  his  manner ;  and,  if  report 
did  not  belie  him,  as  much  coldness  in  his  char- 
acter. He  seemed  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  dig- 
nity becoming  * '  a  man  of  his  position. "  He  pos- 
sessed a  splendid  estate  adjoining  **The  Pines," 
and  his  ancestors  had  come  over  with  some 
conqueror  or  other — the  exact  one  it  was  diffi- 
oult  to  determine.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that 
Mr.  Wilsonby  plumed  himself  loftily  upon  his 
''blood,**  not  to  mention  his  wealUi,  and  the 
general  impression  left  by  his  conversation  was 


the  very  great  kindness  he  did  yon  in  entering 
into  conversation  at  alL  This  gentleman  had 
come  to  the  determination  to  take  to  himself  a 
wife— or,  rather,  a  mistress  of  his  household — 
and  had  pitched  npon  Henrietta  to  fill  this  hon- 
orable position.  When  I  came  to  *  *•  The  Pines, " 
he  was  paying  her  his  addresses  in  a  dignified 
way,  and  when  we  were  introduced  his  manner 
seemed  to  s^,  "  1  am  pleased,  Sir,  to  know  any 
connection  of  my  future  wife,  Sir;  and  shall  be 
ha^ppy  to  serve  you.  Sir." 

Now  for  Sam  Towers.  But  upon  reflection 
I  decline  attempting  any  description  of  Sam 
Towers.  It  would  be  as  easy  a  task  as  to  take 
the  photograph  of  a  sky-rocket  at  the  moment 
of  explosion.  Wherever  Sam  was  there  was 
mirth,  and  laughter,  and  uproar.  All  the  girls 
quarreled  with  him  ifor  his  impudence,  and  then 
burst  out  laughing  at  his  mock  apologies ;  all 
the  men  listened  to  him,  as  an  aadience  will  to 
a  great  comedian,  ready  to  applaud,  and  scent- 
ing the  humor  on  his  lips  before  he  spoke.  His 
jests,  his  stories,  his  practical  jokes  and  ca- 
prices, were  the  never-failing  food  for  mirth; 
all  applauded  and  laughed — all  but  stately  Mr. 
Wilsonby.  That  gentleman  regarded  Mr.  Sam 
Towers  as  a  sort  of  jester,  without  "  dignity"  or 
"blood,"  and,  what  was  far  worse,  poor;  he 
therefore  treated  him  with  well-bred  condescen- 
sion and  lofty  politeness — a  proceeding  which 
caused  Sam,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  turn 
his  head  away  and  utter  a  suppressed  chuckle, 
in  which  every  one  ended  by  joining. 

Such  was  our  Christmas  party ;  and  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  a  hundred  devices  were  thought 
of  to  kill  the  time.  Among  the  rest  there  were 
numerous  sleighing  parties,  and  upon  one  of 
these  excursions  an  amusing  incident  occurred. 

IIL— TWO  SLEIGHS. 

It  was  Mr.  Wil8onby*s  sleigh — a  magnificent 
affair,  drawn  by  four  fine  bays — and  some  half 
dozen  young  ladies  had  been  graciously  invited 
to  be  of  the  party,  Henrietta  among  the  rest,  as 
a  matter  of  course. 

Bir.  Wilsonby  graciously  proposed  to  me  at  the 
last  moment  to  occupy  a  vacant  seat ;  and,  ripe 
for  fun,  I  got  in,  and  the  sleigh  darted  off,  with 
a  deafening  jingle  of  bells. 

Have  you  ever  been  compelled  to  ride  "  bod- 
kin?" Perhaps  you  are  not  familiar  with  the 
term,  which  may  be  peculiar  to  our  country. 
It  consists,  then,  of  being  placed  between  two 
young  ladies  in  a  vehicle— crowded,  compress- 
ed, squeezed  down,  overwhelmed — the  victim 
of  female  wrappings  and  iride-spread  skirts — the 
mere  caricature,  for  the  nonce,  of  a  boasted  lord 
of  creation!  Mr.  Wilsonby  had  doubtless  de- 
sired me  to  occupy  another  seat,  beside  himself; 
but  a  gay  young  beauty  having  cried  out,  "Come 
and  sit  by  me,  Mr.  Seaton!"  I  had  obeyed,  and 
found  myself  the  victim  of  the  young  lady  in 
question  and  the  damsel  at  her  side,  no  other 
than  the  smiling  and  blushing  Miss  Henrietta. 
Mr.  Wilsonby  regarded  the  arrangement  with 
ill-suppressed  dissatisfaction,  but  was  obliged  to 
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tobmit,  and  so  I  found  mjself  reduced  to  the 
humiliating  position  of  a  '^bodkin,"  although 
pfedselj  under  the  circiunBtances  which  I  should 
hare  selected. 

Hiss  Henrietta's  cnrls  rippled  across  my  face 
with  erery  breath  of  wind;  her  rosj  dieeks 
were  not  disagreeably  distant ;  and  by  some  ac- 
cident I  nerer  assisted  her  in  securing  her  fur 
wrappings,  as  they  fluttered  in  the  wind,  with- 
out encountering  a  small  hand  belonging  to  the 
young  lady.  In  the  l»illiant  sunshine  now  she 
looked  supremely  lorely,  and  her  blue  eyea  fairly 
danced  with  delight,  as  &e  sleigh  darted  on- 
ward, the  rapid  footsteps  of  the  horses  on  the 
well-beaten  road  keeping  time  to  the  music  of 
the  bells.  There  was  such  an  expression  of  in- 
nocent pleasure  in  the  beautiful  face — something 
80  kind,  and  truthful,  and  maidenly  in  the  curve 
of  the  young  lip— that  a  certain  person  who  was 
not  a  thousand  miles  off  uttered  an  unconscious 
mgjky  and  tumbled  down  a  precipice  some  thou- 
sands of  feet  deeper  than  that  other  one  from 
which  be  had  fallen,  helpless  and  a  disarmed 
captire.  I  began  to  think  mournfully  of  the 
slender  chance  I  had  of  ever  marrying ;  of  the 
advantages  possessed  by  my  wealthy  rival ;  and 
the  result  was  something  decidedly  like  melan- 
choly. A  single  glance  at  the  sweet  face  again 
drove  away,  however,  all  my  sadness;  and  at 
the  same  moment  a  burst  of  laughter  from  the 
bevy  of  girls  attracted  my  attention  to  an  ob- 
ject which  completely  routed  from  my  mind 
any  thing  resembling  seriousness. 

This  object  was  ybr.  Sam  Towers,  wrapped  in 
an  immense  sheep-skin,  mounted  on  a  flour-bar- 
rel affixed  to  a  pair  of  crazy  sleigh-runners ;  and 
this  rickety  turn-out  was  drawn  by  a  mule  with 
rope  harness,  the  head  of  the  miserable  don- 
key being  decorated  with  a  cluster  of  tin  plates 
and  cnpe,  which  gave  forth  pleasant  music  on 
the  way.  Mr.  Sam  Towers  drove  with  extreme 
dignity  and  gravity — ^with  the  air,  indeed,  of  a 
man  who  is  proud  both  of  himself  and  his  equi- 
page— and  a  crowd  of  the  juvenile  members  of 
the  lunaehold,  who  were,  one  and  all,  his  huge 
admirers,  followed  him,  splitting  the  air  with 
cheers  in  his  honor.  The  driver  made  a  grace- 
ful gesture  of  thanks,  and,  cutting  his  mule, 
dadied  on  toward  the  sleigh  in  which  we  sat 
lan^iing. 

The  race  continued  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile — 
always  in  front  of  the  great  portico,  in  which 
a  crowd  of  shivering  young  ladies  stood,  shak- 
ing with  mirth  more  than  cold ;  and  then  the 
day*s  proceedings  were  suddenly  brought  to  an 
end  in  a  manner  wholly  untooked  for.  Mr. 
Wibonby  had  half  turned  with  a  stately  air  to- 
ward the  ladies,  and  was  not  looking  to  the  road, 
when  suddenly  the  entire  party  were  hurled  ten 
fset  from  the  sleigh,  and  buried  in  an  immense 
snow-drift  The  origin  of  the  accident  was 
very  simple.  The  banks  of  a  small  stream  which 
crossed  the  road  had  been  washed  dear  of  snow, 
the  nmnen  struck  upon  the  hard  earth,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  hinder  end  of  the  sleigh,  which 
was  very  lofty,  toppled  over,  very  neariy  on  the 


backs  of  the  horses.  A  charming  young  lady, 
known  as  Miss  "Opera  Shoes,"  was  ** revolu- 
tionized,*' Sam  Towers  said;  another  as  lovely 
— Miss  "Rose  in  Bloom"— Kiiscovered  herself 
running  back  to  the  sleigh,  from  a  bank  some 
ten  yards  distant,  to  know  if  her  friends  were 
hurt;  and  the  rest,  including  Mr.  Wilsonby, 
Miss  Henrietta,  and  myself,  were  landed  in  a 
great  mountain  of  snow  to  the  left. 

Henrietta  was  not  hurt ;  by  the  strangest  of 
accidents  I  had  received  her  in  my  arms — ^there 
seemed  to  exist  a  species  of  fatality  for  that  sort 
of  thing — and  when  she  rose  to  her  feet,  pale 
and  frightened,  more  for  her  companions  than 
herself,  she  would  have  fallen  again  had  I  not 
passed  my  arm  around  her,  and  so  delivered  her 
to  her  young  lady  friends. 

The  horses  had  not  taken  fright,  and  we  were 
soon  gliding  along  again,  Mr.  T<9wers  follow- 
ing with  gay  and  airy  grace  in  the  rear ;  but 
during  the  rest  of  the  ride  I  think  Miss  Henri- 
etta appeared  somewhat  chary  of  her  words, 
and  avoided  my  eye.  Doubtless  she  suspected 
the  accidental  nature  of  these  chivalric  rescues 
on  my  part — from  carriages  and  sleighs — but 
assuredly  without  any  reason,  for  my  only  merit, 
or  demerit,  was  being  near  at  the  proper  mo- 
ment and  performing  my — duty. 

On  our  return  the  ride  was  the  subject  of 
a  flood  of  comment  and  laughter,  but  I  did  not 
hear  Miss  Henrietta  allude  to  one  of  the  inci- 
dents. 

IV.— CONSPIRACY. 

The  days  fled  gayly  onward,  and  Christmas- 
day  at  last  drew  near  at  hand.  The  costumes 
for  the  fancy  ball  were  all  finished ;  and  Hen- 
rietta, with  the  assistance  of  her  friends  and  the 
young  men,  applied  herself  to  the  task  of  dec- 
orating the  old  homestead  for  the  joyful  occa- 
sion. 

No  sooner  had  she  given  the  signal  than  an 
immense  uproar  commenced  among  the  youth- 
ful members  of  the  household.  At  last  their 
eminent  merits  were  recognized,  their  services 
were  needed,  and  they  entered  upon  the  task 
with  ardor.  Marshaled  in  a  small  army,  under 
the  generalship  of  their  beloved  chief,  Sam 
Towers — who  left  Captain  Bombshell,  though 
he  was  an  army  man.  Sir,  completely  in  the 
background — ^the  juvenile  part  of  the  company 
made  a  desperate  onslaught  into  the  forest,  and 
ere  long  they  were  seen  returning  with  huge 
boughs  of  cedar  and  pine,  resembling,  indeed, 
Macduff's  army,  when  the  wood  of  Bimam  came 
to  Dunsinane.  In  the  van  Sam  Towers  be- 
strode in  a  dignified  attitude  bis  venerable  don- 
key, and  this  unfortunate  animal  now  bore  a 
moving  cedar  forest. 

The  evergreens  were  thrown  down  in  the  hall, 
and  a  hundred  hands  were  soon  busy  making 
wreaths.  On  the  ensuing  evening,  when  the 
toil  was  over,  some  magical  hand  seemed  to 
have  touched  the  halL  The  goblin  king  of  the 
forest  might  have  been  suspected  *of  a  decided 
partiality  toward  "The  Pines."  Every  where 
wreaihs,  festoons,   zigzags,  garlands— on  the 
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walls,  the  ceiling — above  the  pictures,  the  win- 
dows, and  the  doors — there  was  not  a  single 
spot  where  evergreens  could  go,  which  the  hands 
of  the  young  girls  and  their  assistants  had  not 
decorated.  It  was  a  forest  palace,  where  old 
Winter  might  have  reigned  in  imperial  majes- 
ty ;  but  the  great  fires  would  have  melted  the 
icicles  on  his  beard,  and  the  uproarious  glee 
would  as  certainly  have  added  to  his  face  some 
more  wrinkles — ^wrinkles  of  joy  and  laughter. 

And  then,  with  this  new  preparation  for  the 
season,  came  the  question,  Could  not  something 
more  be  devised  ?  So  many  dresses  were  pre- 
pared, why  not  have  some  tableaux^  nay,  some 
dramatic  scenes  ?  It  was  Mr.  Sam  Towers  who 
proposed  this,  and  the  proposition  was  hailed 
with  delight.  What  could  be  acted  ?  It  might 
be  a  medley,  Bir.  Towers  said,  in  which  pirates 
of  the  Mediterranean  should  carry  off  ladies  of 
the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  abduction  a  British  officer  might  appear — 
last  of  all  an  American,  who  should  conquer 
them  all,  and  bear  off  the  lady  in  triumph ! 

Mr.  Sam  Towers  proposed  this  magnificent 
plot  of  a  drama  with  great  modesty,  but  his 
proposition  was  immediately  greeted  with  tre- 
mendous applause ;  and  when  he  promised  by 
the  same  evening  to  have  all  that  was  necessary 
written  and  ready,  the  general  approbation  was 
displayed  by  prolonged  clapping  of  hands.  Sam 
placed  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  bowed  with 
bashful  confusion,  and,  taking  my  arm,  drew 
me  out  of  the  room. 

"I  say,"  said  Sam,  in  a  low  tone,  as  we  sat 
down  to  smoke  in  the  library,  ''we  can  make 
some  fun  out  of  this.*' 

"How?"  I  asked. 
.  "  I'll  tell  you.     You  see  the  Pirate's  to  carry 
off  the  court  lady,  and  the  British  officer  is  to 
rescue  her,  and  the  American  is  to  win  her  at 
last.     Do  you  comprehend  ?" 

**  Certainly ;  and  your  scheme  ?" 

Sam  proceeded  immediately,  with  many 
chuckles,  to  explain.  Henrietta  was  to  act  the 
court  lady,  Mr.  Wilsonby  the  British  officer, 
and  I  the  American.  We  were  to  fight — ^a 
stage  contest  merely — ^with  foils,  of  which  there 
were  a  pair  in  the  garret.  This  being  under- 
stood, Sam  proposed  that  I  should  disarm  Mr. 
Wilsonbyj  send  his  foil  flying,  and  conquer  that 
gentleman  before  the  eyes  of  his  lady-love. 

"But  suppose  he  conquers  me?**  I  said,  laugh- 
ing. 

"  So  much  the  worse,  my  boy,"  said  Sam, 
with  great  nonchalance ;  "  that's  your  look-out'* 

This  speech,  as  may  be  imagined,  did  not 
lead  to  further  objection  upon  my  part,  and 
when  Sam  enlarged,  with  great  eloquence,  upon 
the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from 
the  expression  of  Mr.  Wilsonby's  face  when  he 
was  disarmed,  I  found  myself  unable  to  further 
oppose  his  plan,  and  so  acceded  to  it,  with  a 
vague  sentiment,  however,  that  we  should  both 
^1  very  foolish,  if  the  conclusion  was  not  just 
what  we  expected — ^if /was  "conquered  before 
the  eyes  of  my  lady-love." 


"That  being  arranged,"  observed  Sam,  "let 
us  get  to  the  writing." 

And  seizing  a  pen  this  versatile  genius  began 
scratching  away  with  tremendous  ardor,  and 
scarcely  any  pause.  In  an  hour  he  had  pro- 
duced one  of  the  most  remarkable  dramatic 
works  which  perhaps  the  present  century,  or  any 
other,  ever  witnessed.  Time  and  place  were 
mingled  in  a  confusion  utterly  inextricable ;  the 
same  characters  swore  in  Latin,  English,  and 
French ;  oceans  were  to  be  traversed  in  an  in- 
stant; and  England,  Asia,  and  America  were 
mixed  up  in  one  great  mess  which  would  have 
driven  a  geographer  to  frenzy.  Having  placed 
at  the  head  of  his  MS.,  in  conspicuous  letters, 
"  The  Pisatb  of  thb  JBoban  :  ob,  thb  Beau- 
tiful C0UNTBS8  AHD  hbb  Loveb.  a  Drama 
in  Five  Acts^  by  S,  Towers,  Esq,,"  the  author 
modestly  read  it  to  me,  and  then  bore  it  to  the 
more  awful  ordeal  of  the  drawing-room. 

To  describe  the  burst  of  applause  which  greet- 
ed the  first  reading  of  this  great  five-act  trage- 
dy would  be  wholly  impossible.  The  young 
army,  who  had  tarried  to  hear  it  before  retiring, 
seemed  overcome  with  uproarious  admiration ; 
and  young  Stephen,  the  lieutenant  under  Cap- 
tain Towers,  was  not  content  until  he  had 
climbed  upon  the  back  of  his  commander's 
chair,  and  given  a  deafening  cheer  in  his  honor. 

Every  one  accepted  his  or  her  part  with  alac- 
rity, with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Wilsonby  and 
Miss  Henrietta.  These  two  personages  held 
out  for  some  time,  but  at  last  were  also  con- 
quered. Mr.  Wilsonby  acquiesced  finally  with 
a  sort  of  haughty  dignity,  and  Henrietta  with  a 
blush.  Was  the  young  lady  thinking  of  the 
stage  direction  in  the  drama,  "Carries  off  the 
Countess  in  his  arms  ?"  Perhaps  she  began  to 
think  that  the  fates  were  against  her,  and  I  was 
destined  eternally  to  be  close  at  hand  with  out- 
stretched arms.  At  all  events,  she  reluctantly 
consented  to  take  the  part  of  the  Countess. 
Sam  Towers  promised  to  arrange  every  thing, 
and  so  the  drama  was  a  fixed  fact.  First,  the 
fancy  ball  with  tableaux,  then  dancing,  then  the 
terrific  tragedy!  It  was  almost  sublime.  Sir, 
said  Captain  Bombshell,  twirling  his  mustache ; 
was  it  not.  Miss  Araminta  ? 

And  Miss  Araminta,  with  a  languishing 
glance,  replied  that  it  certainly  was. 

v.— CHRISTMAS  AMUSEMENTa 
The  chief  object  of  this  veracious  chronicle 
is,  of  course,  to  describe  the  manner  in  which 
we  spent  Christmas  at "  The  Pines ;"  but  I  find 
some  difficulty  in  handling  the  subject  properly. 
It  was  much  more  pleasant  to  go  through  with 
than  to  describe. 

We  had  games  of  "  Copenhagen,"  and  '  *  Pen- 
cil," and  "Fox and  Goose," and  "Change  Part- 
ners," and  "  Puss  in  the  Comer,"  and  "  Conse- 
quences," and  "Clap  in,  Clap  out;"  in  the  lat- 
ter of  which  the  gallant  Captain  Bombshell  took 
his  seat  before  Miss  Araminta,  and  triumphant- 
ly remained,  amidst  protestations  from  every 
body  that  they  had  a  previous  arrangement; 
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■ad  then,  dred  of  tKeie  games— tired  of  look- 
iqg  aft  the  sUn  and  wishing,  and  gazing  at  the 
moon  ortt  their  left  shooldera,  and  throwing 
ipplo-paringf  to  discorer  their  intended  wives 
or  hosbands— tired  of  all  this,  and  jet  far  from 
«lee{i]r,  the  whole  party  made  up  a  grand  qnad* 
riDe,  to  which  focceeded  a  walti,  in  which  Cap- 
tain Bombehell  and  Miss  Araminta  figured ;  and 
then  the  whole  was  terminated  by  a  wild  and  np- 
rauioasreeL 

The  reel  at  an  end,  some  question  of  the  pro- 
[ffiety  of  retiring  began  to  be  mooted.  Bnt  this 
was  quickly  vetoed ;  and  Sam  Towers  having 
pnopoaed  ghost-stones,  his  idea  was  hailed  with 
enthusiasm.  The  young  ladies  gathered  in  a 
party  upon  low  crickets,  cushions,  and  pillows 
on  the  floor ;  the  gentlemen  essayed  to  imitate 
then ;  and  Mr.  Towers  having  carefully  put  out 
the  lights  and  reduced  the  fire  to  a  bed  of  dim 
coals,  the  fSsarfal  amusement  of  relating  ghost- 
stories  duly  commenced. 

Long  afterward  this  evening  was  talked  of, 
and  varioos  gentlemen  were  charged  with  the 
iaproprie^  of  pressing  young  ladies'  hands  in 
the  darkness.  These  breaches  of  propriety  were 
indignantly  denied  by  them,  and  laid  to  the 
blame  of  the  youthful  members  of  the  establish- 
ment ;  bnt  as  there  was  an  evid^it  **  misnnder- 
standing^  of  some  description,  I  forbear  firom 
Inither  dwelling  upon  a  topic  so  very  delicate 
and  mysterious. 

Thus  with  mime  and  jest,  and  game  and  song, 
the  days  sped  onward,  and  the  Christmas  eve 
eaase  in  with  joyful  uproar.  The  very  genius 
of  mirth  seemed  to  have  taken  up  his  abode  at 
**  The  Pines  ;**  and  fh>m  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
— from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest  —  every  one 
seemed  to  revel  in  the  glory  of  the  time,  and 
east  all  sorrow  to  the  Mrinds. 

It  was  a  great  old  English  Christmas  which 
we  promised  to  have — ^with  a  Yule-log,  box  of 
piesents,  stockings  hung  up  for  the  gifts  of  San- 
m  Clans,  and  the  Chiistmas-tree  was  not  for- 
gotten. An  immense  cedar  was  procured,  and 
paper  baskets  worked ;  tapers  were  fashioned, 
and  the  magical  tree  decked  out  in  splendor. 

Thus  every  thing  was  ready ;  and  with  a  few 
words  in  the  way  of  preface,  I  shall  proceed  at 
once  to  tell  what  happened  on  the  eventful  day 
so  long  looked  forward  to,  and  now  about  to  be 
Wralded  with  joy  and  laughter. 

TL— THE  HERO  AND  HEROINE. 

The  few  wofds  in  the  way  of  preface  will  con- 
cen  themselves  with  the  state  of  things  between 
a  certain  young  gentleman  and  Biiss  Henrietta. 

We  had  been  brought  up  almost  together,  and 
to  have  not  loved  her  would  have  been  a  mortal 
sin — 6rom  which,  fortunately,  or  unfortunately, 
my  oooscienoe  was  entirely  clehr.  A  more  lovely 
aaftore  I  have  never  known,  and  this  was  not  my 
own  opinion  merely.  All  the  young  men  went 
cnuy  about  the  little  beauty  of  '*The  Pines  ;** 
and  if  report  spoke  truly,  more  than  one  of  them 
had  received  a  certain  *^No,  I  thank  yon.  Sir,*' 
in  answer  to  a  certain  request.    I  did  not  won- 


der at  the  in&tuation  of  these  young  gentle- 
men, but  I  did  feel  astonished  at  Henrietta's  ever 
having  the  courage  thus  to  wound  the  feelings 
of  a  mortal.  I  often  propounded,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  her  lady  friends,  the  question  how  she 
could  bring  herself  to  perform  so  cruel  an  ac- 
tion, bnt  this  proceeding  never  gave  me  any 
satisfaction.  These  charming  young  damsels 
pouted  beautifully,  and  tossed  their  handsome 
little  heads,  and  would  like  to  know  if  we  could 
be  expected  to  accept  every  gentleman  who  paid 
us  his  addresses?  After  which  annihilating 
question  I  was  duly  bullied,  brow-beaten,  and 
reduced  to  silence.  In  fact,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  there  was  something  resembling  justice  in 
their  views;  and  as  I  was  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  quarrel  with  Miss  Henrietta's  course 
on  these  occasions,  I  duly  smiled  and  acquiesced, 
and  signified  my  entire  submission  to  the  fem- 
inine philosophy. 

Such  had  been  the  fate  of  Henrietta's  woo- 
ers; but  now  came  one  who  appeared  really 
dangerous.  There  was  much  in  Mr.  Wilsonby 
to  conciliate  a  young  lady's  favorable  regards ; 
and  I  think  Henrietta,  with  her  habitual  mag- 
nanimity, looked  quite  beyond  his  faults,  and 
saw  his  merits  only.  He  was  brave,  honorable, 
and  generous ;  pride  was  his  sole  bad  quality,  or 
at  least,  his  chief  drawback.  And  perhaps  this 
weakness  also  would  disappear  f^ter  further 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  when  age  had 
sobered  him.  Certain  it  is  that  Henrietta  treat- 
ed Mr.  Wilsonby  with  great  courtesy  and  good- 
humor,  defended  him  when  Sam  Towers  abused 
him,  and  dechired  that  he  was  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter than  people  supposed. 

If  I  remember  rightly,  this  course  upon  Miss 
Henrietta's  part  was  far  from  agreeable  to  my 
feelings.  To  me  Mr.  Wilsonby  was,  of  course, 
a  perfect  mass  of  afilectations  and  pretension. 
I  do  not  mind  adding  that  his  greatest  offense — 
his  unpardonable  crime — ^was  being  so  rich.  I 
hated  him  with  lofty  indignation  for  that  wealth ; 
I  refSerred  constantly  to  the  debasing  influence 
of  large  possessions ;  I  made  out  an  excellent 
case  for  the  army  of  poor  gentlemen ;  but  I  could 
only  get  a  smile  from  Henrietta,  which  made  me 
more  indignant  than  an  angry  frown. 

As  to  Mr.  Wilsonby,  I  doubt  whether  the  idea 
ever  obtained  lodgment  in  that  gentleman's 
mind  that  such  a  personage  as  myself  could 
possibly  pretend  to  be  his  rivaL  That  a  young 
fellow,  preparing  himself  to  starve  at  law, 
should  bid  against  him  for  so  beautiful  and 
costly  an  object  as  Miss  Henrietta  Seaton,  I  am 
sure  never  seriously  appeared  possible  to  him. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  on  Christmas 
Eve ;  and  on  this  occasion  Mr.  Wilsonby  was 
overwhelmingly  gracious  to  me.  He  patron- 
ized me  until  my  blood  tingled  ;  and  I  thought 
there  was  a  mischievous  expression  in  the  eyes 
of  the  yonng  ladies,  indicative  of  their  enjoy- 
ment of  the  scene.  I  lost  my  temper,  grew  ex- 
tremely haughty,  and  Mr.  Wilsonby  turned 
away  with  well-bred  indifference  to  talk  with 
Henrietta,  who  replied  with  her  sweetest  smile. 
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I  made  mj  exit  amidst  a  murmur  of  smother- 
ed laughter,  and  did  not  appear  again  that  eren- 
ing.  On  the  next  morning  I  met  Miss  Henri- 
etta on  the  stair-case,  with  profound  ceremony 
and  a  stately  bow. 

'*  Good-morning,  cousin,**  she  said,  holding 
out  her  white  hand,  and  smiliog  with  the  sweet- 
est expression  I  ever  saw;  **you  are  not  put 
out  with  me,  or  any  body,  are  you?  You  re- 
tired so  early  last  night  that  I  thought — ** 

*'  My  being  put  out,  or  not,  I  should  consider 
a  matter  of  very  small  moment,*'  I  replied,  with 
stately  politeness  and  despairing  wretchedness. 

Her  eyes  met  mine,  and  there  was  so  much 
pain  in  them  that  my  resolution  faltered  and 
shook. 

**  Are  you  offended  with  me,  cousin  Will?*' 
she  said,  in  a  low  voice.  '*  I  never  thought  you 
would — " 

The  fair  face  was  turned  away,  and  quick  tears 
came  to  the  beautifal  eyes.  They  shipwrecked 
all  my  remaining  displeasure,  and  in  an  instant 
I  had  caught  her  hand  and  commenced  a  speech 
decidedly  compromising  in  its  character. 

But,  alas  for  love's  chances !  Just  as  I  was 
about  to  pour  out  all  my  pent-up  afiection,  the 
voice  of  Captain  Bombshell,  as  he  descended,  sa- 
luted us,  and,  with  a  hasty  good-morning  to  that 
gentleman,  Henrietta  flitted  by  and  disappeared. 

I  frowned  at  the  worthy  captain,  I  think,  but 
I  was  no  longer  ill-humored.  A  single  look  had 
healed  my  wounds. 

VII.— "THE  PIRATE  OF  THE  -fiOEAN." 

So  Christmas  came  in  laughing,  and  the  joy- 
ous, splendid  day  rushed  by  with  mirth  and  up- 
roar ;  the  great  dinner  was  gone  through  with  ; 
the  toasts  to  absent  friends  were  drunk;  the 
children's  Christmas-tree  was  reared  aloft  with 
all  its  gleaming  tapers,  dancing  baskets  of  cut 
paper,  artificial  flowers,  and  gifts  which  clung 
like  so  many  birds'  nests  to  the  boughs ;  then 
the  great  hall  and  every  room  was  lighted,  lamps 
blazed  and  glimmered  through  festoons  of  ever- 
green, and  the  night  of  revel  came,  with  a  doz- 
en carriages  full  of  revelers. 

The  actors  in  the  fancy  ball  were  nowhere  to 
be  seen.  They  were  in  the  green-room,  or, 
rather,  the  two  apartments  dedicated  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  costume ;  and  soon  from  these  re- 
mote haunts  they  defiled  down  the  great  stair- 
case, and  entered  the  drawing-room  in  a  mag- 
nificent procession,  amidst  universal  laughter, 
admiration,  and  applause. 

How  the  whole  bright  scene  comes  back  again 
as  I  pause,  and  smile,  and  muse !  How  the  beau- 
tiful pageant  of  sweet  &ces  and  gay  dresses  shines 
again  through  the  mists  of  those  vanished  years ! 

Of  the  Highlanders,  and  pirates,  and  bandit- 
ti, and  sailors,  I  shall  not  pause  particularly  to 
speak;  of  the  fairer  forms  I  must,  however, 
needs  say  something.  How  they  pass  before 
me  now  in  a  long,  bright  line— "Folly,"  with 
her  dazzling  silks,  and  scarfs,  and  ribbons, 
and  jingling  sleigh-bells  tied  under  her  robe, 
and  tender  eyes,  which  looked  into  your  owtk 


with  a  sweetness  truthfully  reflecting  the  pure 
heart;  the  stately  *' Autumn,'*  with  her  neck- 
lace and  rosary  of  small  crimson  apples ;  the 
"  Morning  Star,  **  in  appropriate  white ;  the  lit- 
tle <* English  Bar-Maid,*'  with  her  waiter,  and 
bright  auburn  hair,  and  fascinating  smile, 
though  not  more  sweeit  than  her  lovely  sister's — 
the  Gipsies,  Indian  Maids,  and  all  the  pageant 
of  them  I  And  let  me  pot  forget  the  '*  Spanish 
Girl"  — the  little  Sefiorita  of  the  South  — her 
beautiful  dark  eyes  shining  softly  beneath  the 
black  lace  vail — herself  the  sweetest  type  of 
Southern  loveliness,  of  tropical  beauty  I  By  her 
side  walked  *' Night,"  in  a  black  robe  strewn 
with  snowy  stars — gliding  like  some  sad  poet's 
dream,  but  sad  no  longer,  when  her  ringing 
laugh  was  heard !  If  "  Night"  at  all,  it  was  a 
splendid  night  of  midsummer,  with  a  harvest- 
moon  above  the  tree-tops,  and  the  star  of  love 
upon  the  very  horizon  of  the  sunset  I 

So  much  for  the  leading  characters  of  the 
revel ;  but  what  words  shall  I  use  to  describe 
the  young  lady  who  represented  "  Madame  la 
Comtesse  de  P ?"  She  wore  a  blue  check- 
ed silk,  with  a  pink  gown  festooned  above ;  her 
bare  arms  and  shoulders  were  quite  dazzling, 
and  her  hair,  carried  back  after  die  old  fashion 
from  hef  temples,  was  covered  with  powder. 
It  was  a  little  Countess  of  the  elder  day  which  I 
looked  at — one  of  the  old  French  nobkus^—ajid 
never  was  the  character  more  truthfully  repre- 
sented. It  may  be  said  that  I  am  no  impartial 
witness,  as  I  happened  to  be  madly,  wildly  in 
love  with  Madam — did  I  fail  to  mention  that 
unimportant  fact  ? — ^but  every  body  thought  as 
I  did,  and  especially  Mr.  Wiisonby,  who  could 
not  keep  his  British  official  gaze  from  dwelling 
on  her  face.  The  little  Countess  rises  for  me 
now  as  she  looked  then — ^long  ago — and  I  make 
her  a  great  salute,  and  turn  away  to  keep  my 
eyes  from  being  dazzled  I 

So  commenced  the  gay  and  brilliant  ball, 
and  anon  came  dancing  to  the  old  harpsichord 
and  a  fiddle,  which  sent  merry  couples  whirling 
through  quadrilles,  and  contni-dances,  and  the 
"Curtsey,"  "March," and  " Basket" cotUlions, 
with  as  many  more.  Then  came  the  wild  reel, 
and  the  great  supper;  then  the  tableaux^  of 
which  I  have  not  room  to  speak ;  then  the  dra- 
ma— the  great  tragedy  I 

Here,  all  at  once,  the  sovereignty  devolved 
on  "Jemmy  Twitcher,**  alias  Samuel  Towers, 
Esq.  That  gentlemen  had  hitherto  contented 
himself  with  throwing  every  body  into  convul- 
sions by  his  comic  rendering  of  the  part  he  had 
assumed ;  but  now  Mr.  Twitcher,  vagabond,  be- 
came the  great  manager — upon  him  devolved 
the  arrangement  of  the  theatrical  pageant,  and 
to  the  task  Mr.  Towers  bent  all  his  energies. 
The  recess  from  which  a  door  opened  into  the 
library  had  already  been  partitioned  ofi^  wiih  a 
curtain,  or,  rather,  curtains,  which  parted  in  the 
middle,  and  thus  presented  a  view  of  the  scene. 
The  library  was  the  common  green-room  of  the 
performers,  who  required  no  change  of  costume ; 
and  to  the  old  apartment,  frowning  with  its  an- 
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tiqne  rolnmes  and  huge  basts,  every  one  now 
retorted. 

**  Parta"  were  duly  distribnted ;  lights  were 
aixanged  behind  the  cnrtain,  and  all  others  in 
the  great  drawing-room  extinguished  to  render 
the  pictores  more  dazzling;  then,  having  first 
rang  a  huge  cow-bell  prepared  for  the  occasion, 
Mr.  Sam  Towers,  with  his  official  wand,  beck- 
oned ereiy  one  to  his  or  her  station.  A  sup- 
pressed whi^>ering  in  the  audience  indicated  the 
general  expectation ;  the  bell  rang  again,  the 
curtain  rose,  and  Captain  Bombshell,  who  had 
taken,  at  the  last  moment,  the  part  of  the  **Pi- 
nOe,**  advanced,  with  a  terrific  stalk,  upon  the 
stage,  and  commenced  his  soliloquy. 

The  appearance  of  Capuin  Bk>mbshell  upon 
this  occasion  was  truly  terrific  His  head  was 
bound  with  a  crimson  turban — indeed,  it  was 
Wm  Araminta*s  shawl  —  around  his  waist  a 
heavy  scarf  held  the  Turkish  yataghan,  with 
which  Uncle  Joshua  was  accustomed  to  cut  sau- 
sages, and  the  countenance  which  frowned  above 
this  frightful  dress  was  full  of  the  most  blood- 
thirsty ferocity. 

The  captain  complained  to  ''the  seas  and 
hollow  caves"  around  him  that  his  heart  was 
dead ;  that  since  Zuleika  left  him  he  was  but  a 
walking  shadow;  and  then,  as  he  strode  on- 
ward, or  rather  around,  the  Pirate  was  seen  to 
start.  The  •*  Countess  of  P ''  had  sudden- 
ly appeared,  kneeling  in  a  submissive  manner, 
and  Uie  terrible  bandit  threw  himself  into  an  at- 
titade  which  drew  down  thunders  of  applause. 
The  aoene  ended  by  the  falling  of  the  curtain, 
amidst  applause  still  more  enthusiastic,  and  the 
worthy  captain  made  his  exit  to  the  green-room, 
or  rather  library,  twirling  his  mustache  and  smil- 
ing. I  observed  that  he  and  Miss  Ararointa  did 
not  exchange  views  upon  the  subject  of  the  piece ; 
and  when  the  warrior  paid  Henrietta  a  compli- 
ment of  immense  extravagance,  I  saw  Miss  Ara- 
minU's  pretty  lip  assume  a  decided  pout.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  Miss  Araminta  was  disqui- 
eted by  the  admiration  which  her  lover  express- 
ed for  the  Countess,  but  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  observing  further.     The  play  proceeded. 

To  descnbe  it  would  be  an  utter  impossibili- 
ty. The  great  author  had  taken  pains  to  ren- 
der  any  intelligible  description  of  his  production 
atteriy  out  of  the  question,  and  I  recommend 
the  coarse  pursued  by  Mr.  Towers  on  this  occa- 
sion to  some  of  my  literary  friends.  They  ren- 
der their  works  too  intelligible,  whereas  every 
great  production  should  be  mysterious.  Such 
was  '•  The  Pirate  of  the  .£gean.'*  It  proceed- 
ed with  a  grand  contempt  of  the  vnities  of  both 
time  and  place.  As  there  were  no  painted 
ioeaes,  the  audience,  generally  speaking,  were 
ntterly  onable  to  comprehend  the  localities, 
and  by  this  masterly  arrangement  Mr.  Towers 
achieved  his  triumph.  Gipsies,  Highlanders, 
Indian  maidens,  and  ladiet,  mingled  themselves 
pictoresqnely  with  the  plot,  and  took  part  in  it. 
'*inght**  and  the  Spanish  damsel  danced  the 
eacfancha;  and  when  the  Phrate  of  the  .£gean 
fish  for  his  sabra  to  ezecote  a  oontomacioas 


slave,  he  discovered  that  the  weapon  in  question 
had  been  stolen  by  Mr.  Twitcher,  who  was  busi- 
ly paring  his  finger  nails,  to  the  intense  enjoy- 
ment of  the  juveniles  in  Uie  audience. 

Thus,  with  laughter  and  joyous  uproar,  the 
tragedy  went  onward  until  the  fifth  act  was 
reached,  and  the  moment  for  the  great  combat 
arrived.  The  act  commenced  in  the  midst  of 
breathless  expectation  and  a  suppressed  mur- 
mur. The  Pirate  and  the  Countess  rushed  upon 
the  stage  in  the  midst  of  clashing  weapons  and 
discharges  of  fire-arms.  Then  came  the  last  and 
crowning  struggle.  Struck  by  a  pistol-ball,  the 
Pirate  falls  at  full  length  to  the  earth  (repre- 
sented by  red  sofa-cushions),  his  blood  spouts 
forth  like  an  immense  flood  of  cherry-bounce 
(which,  indeed,  it  consisted  of),  and  while  writh- 
ing in  the  agonies  of  death  he  sees  his  enemy, 
the  British  officer,  at  his  side — Mr.  Wilsonby. 
With  horrible  gesticulation  the  Pimte  utters  his 
last  curse,  and  dies.  The  Briton  rushes  toward 
the  Countess,  but  at  that  moment  a  final  roar  of 
j^uns  is  heard,  and  the  American  patriot  ad- 
vances upon  the  stage  and  catches  the  Count- 
ess by  the  arm. 

As  I  have  said,  the  American  patriot  was 
represented  by  myself,  and,  as  Mr.  Sam  Towers 
had  arranged,  Mr.  Wilsonby  and  myself  were 
armed  with  foils,  which  we  were  to  use  honest- 
ly, Koing  through  a  fencing  bout  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  audience. 

Mr.  Wilsonby  did  not  forget  his  part.  No 
sooner  had  I  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and 
caught  the  arm  of  the  Countess,  than  the  Briton 
threw  himself  toward  me,  and  our  foils  crossed. 
I  was  an  excellent  fencer  at  that  time,  and  I 
soon  saw  that  my  opponent  was  my  equal,  if 
not  my  superior.  The  collision  of  the  weapons 
seemed  to  excite  him  as  much  as  me,  and  in  a 
moment  we  were  striking  at  each  other  with  a 
ferocity  which  was  rather  too  natural  to  be  a 
part  of  the  drama.  I  saw  Mr.  Wilsonby  grow- 
ing hot  and  enraged ;  his  eyes  glared  upon  me, 
and  his  teeth  were  set,  as  I  did  not  give  back  an 
inch.  So  far  finom  retreating,  I  advanced  upon 
him— as  indeed  the  play  required — and  drove 
him  step  by  step  to  the  wall.  Here  it  was  his 
place  to  fidl,  while  I  carried  off  the  lady ;  but 
Mr.  Wilsonby  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  He 
made  a  violent  Innge  at  me — his  foil  snapped 
an  inch  from  the  end — and  then  I  felt  as  some 
one  had  pierced  my  arm  with  a  red-hot  needle. 
I  only  saw  some  frightened  faces — felt  a  body 
which  I  clutched  furiously,  and  dragged  widi 
me  in  my  fall — then  I  fainted. 

When  I  regained  my  senses,  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, my  shoulder  was  bare,  and  AuntDulsy^s 
hands  were  binding  up  my  wound.  Mr.  Wil- 
sonby stood  by,  protesting,  in  a  stately  way, 
that  he  regretted  the  occurrence,  but  accidents 
would  happen ;  and  I  remember  laughing,  and 
telling  him  it  was  only  a  scratch.  Then  a  sort 
of  dizziness  came  over  me  —  a  cloud  passed 
before  my  eyes — and  when  it  disappeared  I 
was  up  stairs  in  bed. 
The  wonnd  became  inflamed,  from  the  rasty 
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condition  of  the  foil,  doubtless ;  and  I  had  a 
ferer,  which  kept  me  tossing  for  three  weeks.  I 
suffered  immense  pain  from  mj  arm,  and  I 
thought  my  pulses  were  two  steam-engines,  so 
full  of  fever  was  mj  frame.  Still,  in  spite  of 
all,  I  do  not  regret  that  illness.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  luckiest  event  of  mj  life. 

VIIL— THE  END  OP  MY  FROLIC. 

I  have  thus  told  of  some  of  the  incidents 
which  were  a  part  of  our  Christmas  at  *<The 
Fines;**  and  as  no  more  remains  to  be  said 
upon  that  subject,  I  might  pause,  and  leave  my 
narrative  as  it  is. 

But  perhaps  it  may  interest  you  to  know  the 
meaniog  of  that  last  mysterious  sentence. 

Well,  the  explanation  is  not  excessively  dif- 
ficult. I  was  nursed  in  a  great  measure  by 
a  young  lady  named  Henrietta.  This  young 
lady  would  bring  her  work,  and  sit  by  my  bed- 
side for  hours ;  would  read  to  me  interminable 
romances,  in  the  sweetest  and  most  musical 
voice ;  and  when,  often,  I  would  &11  asleep  in 
the  midst  of  some  thrilling  adventure,  it  seem- 
ed to  me  that  gentle  hands  smoothed  my  coun- 
terpane, a  beautiful  face  bent  over  me,  and  a 
pair  of  soft  eyes  gazed  upon  my  feverish  counte- 
nance through  a  mist  oif  pity  and  compassion. 
At  such  times  I  did  not  stir  or  open  my  eyes.  I 
feared  to  drive  away  the  happy  dream.  I  lay 
quietly  breathing,  filled  with  happiness. 

One  day  Henrietta  came  into  my  room,  and 
I  observed  a  merry  light  in  her  eyes,  a  mis- 
chievous smile  upon  her  lips,  and  when  she 
spoke  her  voice  indicated  a  decided  tendency 
toward  laughter.  The  origin  of  all  this  merri< 
ment  soon  came  to  be  discovered.  On  that 
morning  Captain  Bombshell  hnd  requested  Miss 
Araminta  to  promenade  with  him  in  the  portl 
CO ;  there  he  had  assured  her  of  his  everlast- 
inp;  devotion,  and  the  impossibility  of  living 
without  her.  In  a  word,  the  amiable  warrior 
Iiad  '*  popped  the  question"  to  Miss  Araminta, 
and  that  lady  had  not  been  crueL  On  the  next 
day  Captain  Bombshell  came  with  a  radiant 
countenance  to  bid  me  farewell,  and  having 
confidentially  informed  me  that  he  was  as  gay 
as  a  lark,  by  Jove,  Sir  I  and  soon  would  be  a 
married  Benedick,  Sir !  the  inoffensive  warrior 
wrung  my  hand  with  ardor,  twirled  his  great 
mustache,  and  disappeared,  humming  a  martial 
song.  Good  Bombshell  1  He  is  my  best  neigh- 
bor now.  An  excellent  farmer;  fat,  and  in 
possession  of  a  double  chin  and  nine  children. 

Three  days  after  Bombshell's  departure,  Hen- 
rietta came  in  to  pay  me  her  habitual  morning 
visit ;  and  again  I  observed  a  singular  expres- 
sion in  her  countenance.  It  was  now  no  longer 
meny  and  mischievous.  The  expression  was 
agitated,  and  I  thought,  a  little  stately  and  in- 
dignant. She  looked  more  than  ever  like  a 
Countess,  and  I  informed  her  of  the  &ct ;  still 
I  could  not  induce  her  to  explain  her  emotion, 
and  her  visit  to  my  apartment  was  quickly 
terminated. 
It  was  not  until  the  next  day  that  I  heard 


from  Aunt  Dulsy  that  Henrietta  had  discarded 
Mr.  Wilsonby.  The  good  lady  seemed  to  re- 
gard the  matter  with  much  equanimity,  for  Mr. 
Wilsonby  had  never  been  a  favorite  with  her ; 
and,  indeed,  her  face  wore  a  decided  smile  as 
she  plied  her  knitting  and  talked  on.  Mr.  Wil- 
sonby, she  said,  had  expressed  extreme  surprise 
at  the  result,  and  even  grown  angry  and  com- 
plained of  Henrietta's  deportment  toward  him, 
"such  as  any  gentleman,  madam,  might  con- 
strue into  encouragement."  To  which  indignant 
and  haughty  words,  it  seemed.  Miss  Henrietta 
had  replied  with  equal  hcttUeur,  that  she  was 
not  responsible  for  Mr.  Wilsonby*s  various  con- 
structions of  her  demeanor  toward  him ;  if  he 
had  discovered  more  than  ordinary  courtesy  in 
her  manner,  when  be  came  as  a  guest  to  '*The 
Pines,**  she  regretted  it,  assuring  him  that  she 
had  been  wholly  misunderstood.  Mr.  Wilson- 
by had  grown  angry  upon  this,  made  a  speech 
of  chilling  ceremony,  and  begged  leave  to  take 
his  departure. 

So  had  ended  the  hopes  of  this  gentleman. 
I  think  Henrietta  liked  him  up  to  the  evening 
of  Christmas ;  but  he  had  displayed  such  want 
of  sympathy  for  my  suffering — indeed,  showed 
so  plainly  that  I  was  utterly  indifferent  to  him 
— that  the  young  lady's  generous  nature  had  re- 
volted from  him,  and  outlawed  him  from  her 
friendship  even.  Was  it — to  hazard  a  briefet 
thought^-from  love  to  me  ?  I  think  not.  Up 
to  that  Christmas  evening  I  don't  think  Henri- 
etta cared  more  for  me  than  our  relationship 
made  natural.  But  afterward  things  changed 
— the  heart  of  a  woman  was  touched  by  the  suf- 
fering of  a  youth.  There — I  wander  from  my 
sketch  of  Christmas  frolicking,  and  become  the 
historian  of  my  own  life. 

Why  not?  Is  it  not  an  appropriate  picture  for 
the  curtain  of  the  drama  to  descend  upon — the 
beautiful  Countess  ministering  at  the  bedside  of 
her  brave  defender — and  as  she  gazes  on  his  thin 
pale  face,  passing  from  affection  to  pitying  ten- 
derness, and  from  tenderness  to  love  ?  Nor  is 
it  a  bad  termination  to  a  Christmas  frolic — a 
happy  marriage — ^at  least  I  think  so. 

Mine  has  been  happy.  I  do  not  tell  my  wife 
so,  for  she  knows  it  Her  name  is  Henrietta, 
and  for  me  she  glows  with  imperishable  youth. 

The  roses  have  faded,  it  may  be,  from  the 
cheeks,  but  to  my  eyes  they  bloom  there  as  in 
other  years ;  the  snows  of  age  have  fallen  on 
her  hair,  but  she  is  quite  as  beautiful  as  on  that 
Christmas  evening  when  she  covered  her  sunny 
curls  with  snowy  powder — when  the  queen  of 
my  heart  descended  from  her  throne,  and  walk- 
ed before  us  as  "The  Countess." 


PROFESSOR  HENNEBERG. 

** There  ere  more  thingt  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 

Than  are  dreamt  of  in  onr  phUoaophj.** — HamleL 

CHAPTER  I. 

"rpHERB  are  remembrances  for  which  no 

X  philosophy  will  account — sensations  for 

which  experience  can  discover  no  parallel.    Few 

penoni  will  hesitate  to  confess  to  you  that  they 
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hftve  beheld  scenes  and  fifiees  which  were  new 
nsd  yet  flunilUr,  of  which  they  seemed  to  have 
dreamed  in  time  gone  by,  and  which,  without 
■ay  apparent  cause,  produced  a  painfolly  inti- 
mate impression  npon  their  minds.  I  myself 
hare  drMtmed  of  a  place,  and  again  foiigotten 
that  dream.  Tears  hare  passed  away,  and  the 
dream  has  returned  to  me,  unaltered  in  the  mi- 
nutest iMuticnlar.  I  hare  at  last  come  suddenly 
upon  Uie  scene  in  some  wild  land  which  I  had 
never  risited  before,  and  have  recognized  it, 
tree  for  tree,  field  for  field,  as  I  had  beheld  it 
in  my  dream.  Then  the  idream  and  the  scene 
became  one  in  my  mind,  and  by  that  union  I 
learned  to  wrest  firom  Nature  a  portion  of  one 
of  her  obscurest  secrets.  What  are  these  phe- 
nomena? whence  these  fhigmentaiy  recollec- 
tions which  seem  to  establish  a  mysterious  link 
between  death  and  sleep?  What  is  death? 
What  is  sleep  ?  It  is  a  law  of  the  philosophy 
of  mind  that  we  can  thii^  of  nothing  which  we 
hare  not  perceiTed.  The  induction  is  that  we 
hare  perceired  these  tilings ;  but  not,  perhaps, 
in  onr  pieeent  state  of  being.*' 

"  You  believe,  then,  in  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
existence !"  I  exclaimed,  pushing  back  my  chair, 
and  looking  my  guest  earnestly  in  the  ikoe. 

*'I  beliere  in  the  immortaUty  of  the  soul,*' 
replied  the  Professor,  with  unmoved  solemni^. 
"I  feel  that  I  am,  and  that  I  hare  been.  Eter- 
nity is  a  circle — ^you  would  redace  it  to  a  cres- 
cent by  denying  the  prerious  half  of  its  immens- 
ity. For  the  soul  there  is,  properly  speaking, 
neither  past  nor  future.  It  is  now  and  eternal. 
Ton  profess  to  belieTe  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  in  the  same  breath  advance  an  opinion 
which,  if  submitted  to  a  due  investigation,  would 
fMablish  a  totally  adverse  system.  If  this  soul 
«if  yours  be  immortal,  it  must  have  existed  from 
all  time.  If  not,  what  guarantee  have  you  that 
it  will  continue  to  be  during  all  time  to  come  ? 
That  wiuch  shall  have  no  end  can  have  had  no 
beginning.  It  is  a  part  of  God,  and  partakes 
of  his  nature.  To  be  bom  is  the  same  as  to  die 
— both  are  transitionary,  not  creative  or  final, 
life  b  but  a  vesture  of  the  Soul,  and  as  often 
as  we  die  we  but  change  one  vesture  for  an- 
other." 

«« But  tills  is  the  theory  of  the  metempsycho- 
sb  !*  I  said,  smiling.  '*  You  have  studied  the 
philosophy  o(  Oriental  literature  till  you  have 
yourself  become  a  believer  in  the  religion  of 
Bramah!** 

'*411  tradition,''  said  the  Professor,  <*is  a 
type  of  qaritnal  truth.  The  superstitions  of  the 
East,  and  the  mythologies  of  the  North — the 
beautiful  FaUes  of  old  Greece,  and  the  bold 
investigations  of  modem  science— all  tend  to 
dueidate  the  same  princ^les;  all  take  their 
root  in  those  promptingB  and  questionings  which 
are  innate  in  the  brain  and  heart  of  man.  Plato 
believed  thai  the  soul  was  immortal,  and  bora 
firequently ;  that  it  knew  all  things ;  and  that 
what  we  call  learning  is  but  the  efibrt  which  it 
makes  to  recall  the  wisdom  of  the  Past  <For 
to  search  and  to  learn,'  laith  the  poet-philoso- 


pher, *■  is  reminiscence  alL'  At  the  bottom  of 
every  religious  theory,  however  wild  and  savage, 
lies  a  perception,  dim,  perhaps,  and  distorted, 
but  still  a  pereeption  of  God  and  immortality.'* 

**  And  you  think  that  we  have  all  lived  be- 
fore, and  all  shall  live  again?" 

**I  know  it,"  replied  the  Professor.  "My 
life  has  been  a  succession  of  these  revelations ; 
and  I  am  persuaded  that  if  we  would  compel 
the  mind  to  a  severe  contemplation  of  itself— 
if  we  would  resolutely  study  the  phenomena  of 
psychology  as  developed  within  the  limits  of  our 
own  consciousness,  we  might  all  arrive  at  the 
recognition  of  this  mystery  of  pre-existence. 
The  *  caverns  of  the  mind'  are  obscure,  but  not 
impenetrable ;  and  all  who  have  courage  may 
fellow  their  labyrinthine  windings  to  the  light 
of  tratii  beyond." 

Two  days  after  this  conversation  I  left  Leip- 
zig for  Frankfort,  on  my  way  to  Switzerland. 
Just  as  I  was  taking  my  seat  in  the  diligence, 
a  man,  wearing  the  liveiy  of  a  college-messen* 
ger,  made  his  i^pearance  at  the  window.  He 
was  breathless  with  running,  and  held  a  small 
parcel  in  his  hand.  **  What  is  this  ?*'  I  asked, 
as  he  handed  it  to  me. 

"From  Professor  Henneberg,**  he  replied; 
and  was  proceeding  to  say  more,  but  the  dili- 
gence gave  a  lureh  and  rolled  heavily  forward ; 
the  messenger  spnng  back,  tiie  posUllioos  crack- 
ed their  whips,  and  in  a  moment  we  were  clat- 
tering over  the  rough  pavement  of  the  town. 

There  were  but  two  passengers  in  the  inte- 
rior beside  myself.  One  was  a  priest,  who  did 
nothing  but  sleep  and  read  his  breviary,  and 
who  was  perfumed,  moreover,  with  a  strong 
scent  of  gariic.  The  other  was  a  young  Gor- 
man student,  who  sat  with  his  head  hanging 
outside  the  window,  smoking  cigars. 

As  I  did  not  find  either  of  my  con^nions 
particularly  prepossessing,  and  as  I  had  forgot- 
ten to  furnish  my  pockets  with  any  literature 
more  entertaining  than  "Munrajr's  Hand-Book 
of  Switzerland,**  I  was  agreeably  surprised,  on 
opening  the  packet,  to  discover  a  considerable 
number  of  pages  in  my  learned  friends  very 
peculiar  handwriting,  neatiy  tied  together  at 
the  comers,  and  accompanied  by  a  note,  in 
which  he  gave  me  to  understand  that  the  MS8. 
contained  a  brief  sketch  of  some  passages  in  his 
life  which  he  thought  might  interest  me,  and 
which  were,  moreover,  illustrative  of  that  doo* 
trine  of  pre-existence  respecting  which  we  had 
been  conversing  a  few  evenings  before. 

These  papers.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
styling— 

Tmm  BwoGLLKoncan  or  Pborssob  HsmnniBO. 

My  parents  resided  in  Dresden,  where  I  was 
bom  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  of  May,  1 790 

My  mother  died  before  I  was  many  hours  in 
being,  and  I  was  sent  out  to  nurse  at  a  farm- 
house in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
city.  I  can  not  say  that  I  have  any  distinct  re- 
membrances of  the  first  few  years  that  ushered 
in  this  present  life  with  which  I  am  endued.  I 
was  kindly  treated.    I  grew  in  the  fields  and 
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the  sun,  like  a  young  plant.  My  father  came 
regul^ly  eyery  Sunday  and  Thursday  to  see 
me,  and  I  learned  to  look  upon  the  Fran  Schleitz 
as  my  mother.  When  I  reached  the  age  of  ten 
years  I  was  removed  to  a  large  puhlic  school  in 
Dresden. 

Up  to  this  time  I  had  received  no  education 
whatever.  I  was  as  ignorant  as  a  bahe  of  two 
years  old.  I  therefore  entered  the  academy  at 
a  period  when  I  was  just  of  an  age  to  be  pain- 
fully conscious  of  my  inferiority  to  boys  con- 
siderably my  juniors.  Undoubtedly  my  &ther 
did  me  a  great  ii^'ustice  by  thus  delaying  to 
furnish  my  young  mind  with  that  intellectual 
nutriment  which  is  as  essential  to  our  mental 
being  as  wine  and  meat  to  our  physical  nature ; 
but.he  was  eccentric,  arbitrary,  and  a  visionary. 
It  was  one  of  his  favorite  theories  that  early 
childhood  should  be  sacred  from  the  anxieties 
of  learning,  and  devoted  wholly  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  bodily  health ;  that  youth  should  be  ap- 
propriated to  study;  that  manhood  should  be 
passed  in  action;  and  that  old  age  should  en- 
joy repose.  Into  these  four  epochs  he  would 
have  had  the  lives  of  all  mankind  divided ;  for- 
getting' that  between  stages  so  opposite  there 
could  exist  no  harmony  of  disposition  or  unity 
of  purpose.  Had  he  been  an  absolute  monarch, 
he  would  have  compelled  his  subjects  to  conform 
to  these  regulations.  As  he  was  only  a  German 
merchant,  and  possessed  entire  control  over  but 
one  creature  in  the  world,  he  practiced  his  sys- 
tem at  my  expense. 

For  the  first  month  or  two  I  suffered  acutely. 
I  found  myself  pitied  by  the  masters  and  de- 
spised by  the  boys.  The  latter  excluded  me 
from  their  sports,  and  openly  derided  my  igno- 
rance. When  I  stood  up  to  repeat  my  task,  I 
stood  where,  five  minutes  before,  boys  younger 
than  myself  had  been  reading  aloud  from  Taci- 
tus and  Herodotus.  When  I  strove  to  acquire 
the  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  it  was  in  a  room 
where  the  least  advanced  scholar  was  already 
occupied  upon  the  problems  of  Euclid. 

To  a  proud  nature,  such  as  mine,  this  state 
of  degradation  was  intolerable.  Though  some- 
times almost  overborne  by  shame  and  anguish, 
I  made  superhuman  effi>rt8  to  regain  the  time 
which  had  been  lost.  I  was  speedily  rewarded 
for  my  exertions.  My  progress  was  astonishing ; 
and,  although  still  &r  behind  the  rest,  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  I  mastered  all  that  was  given  me 
to  learn,  and,  indeed,  the  manner  in  which  I 
frequently  anticipated  the  instructions  of  the 
tutors,  became  the  marvel  of  the  school. 

My  father  was  wealthy,  and  supplied  me  lib- 
erally with  money.  This  money  I  devoted  whol- 
ly to  the  purchase  of  books.  When  the  other 
boys  were  pUying  in  the  grounds  of  the  acad- 
emy, I  used  to  steal  away  to  the  deserted  bed- 
chambers, or  to  my  accustomed  comer  in  the 
empty  class-room,  and  there  labor  earnestly  at 
the  acquisition  of  some  of  those  branches  of 
learning  into  which  I  had  been  but  lately  in- 
ducted, or  at  which,  in  the  regular  course  of 
study,  I  had  not  yet  arrived.    Thus,  too,  in  the 


morning,  before  any  of  my  companions  wera 
awake,  I  would  draw  a  volume  from  beneath 
my  pillow,  or  tax  my  memory  to  recall  all  the 
information  which  I  had  gathered  during  the 
previous  day.  By  these  means  I  not  only  con- 
tinued to  add  hourly  to  my  store,  but  I  forgot 
nothing  that  I  had  once  made  my  own. 

And  now  let  me  confess  something  connected 
with  my  progress — something  upon  which  I  have 
often  reflected  with  sensations  approaching  to 
terror — something  which  I  have  since  attempted 
to  analyze,  and  which  has  guided  me  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  that  mystery  in  which  my  subse- 
quent life  has  been  enveloped. 

Nothing  that  I  learned  was  entirely  new  to  me. 

Tea,  strange  and  awful  as  it  may  appear,  I 
never  read  a  book  which  did  not  seem  to  be 
mejrely  recalling  distant  recollections  to  my 
mind.  All  knowledge  vibrated  in  my  soul  like 
the  echo  of  some  old  familiar  voice.  When  my 
teacher  was  elucidating  a  problem,  or  relating 
some  of  the  phenomena  of  science,  I  invariably 
outstripped  the  sense  of  his  argument,  and,  tak- 
ing the  words  from  his  mouth,  would  sometimes 
leap  at  the  conclusion  before  he  had  well  begun. 
Many  times  he  has  started,  questioned  me,  ac- 
cused me  of  previously  studying  the  book ;  and 
always  I  have  proved  to  him  that  it  had  never 
been  for  an  instant  in  my  possession. 

I  thus  obtained  a  character  for  natural  pow- 
ers of  reasoning  which  I  could  not  refute,  and 
yet  which  I  felt  was  undeserved.  It  was  by  no 
internal  ratiocination  that  I  arrived  at  the  knowl- 
edge which  so  surprised,  not  only  my  instruct- 
ors, but  myself.  The  faculty  was  spontaneous. 
I  had  no  control  over  it.  It  came  with  all  the 
sudden  clearness  of  conviction,  and  illumined 
the  subject  at  once,  like  a  gleam  of  lightning. 
I  was  bemldered  sometimes  to  find  how  inti- 
mately the  workings  of  this  comprehension  re- 
sembled the  unsought  promptings  of  memory. 

However,  I  was  at  this  time  too  3roung  to  en- 
ter minutely  upon  so  difficult  an  investigation 
as  that  of  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and  my 
thoughts  were  already  charged  with  undertak- 
ings almost  beyond  their  powers.  I  was  there- 
fore content  to  accept  my  good  fortune  without 
questioning  its  sources  too  curiously. 

Five  years  elapsed.  During  that  time  I  had 
passed  from  the  lowest  bench  to  the  rank  of 
senior  scholar  at  the  academy ;  I  had  mastered 
two  of  the  living  languages  (English  and  French) 
besides  my  own ;  I  was  tolerably  well  read  in 
the  classics ;  I  had  gone  through  the  entire  rou- 
tine of  school  mathematics ;  and  I  waa  the  au- 
thor, moreover,  of  certain  prize  poems  in  Greek 
iEuid  Latin,  and  also  of  an  anonymous  pamphlet 
on  Social  Philosophy. 

At  this  point  of  my  education,  my  ficither,  in 
compliance  with  my  earnest  solicitations,  trans- 
ferred me  to  the  University  of  Leipzig,  where  I 
had  scarcely  entered  my  name  when  I  received 
intelligence  of  his  sudden  death.  My  grief  was 
deep  and  sincere,  and  the  only  result  of  wealth 
was  to  augment  my  love  of  knowledge,  and  to 
increase  the  severi^  of  my  stadiet. 
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I  now  directed  mjr  attention  prindpftlly  to- 
ward Oriental  langoages  and  Oriental  literature. 
I  Bred  the  life  of  a  hermit.  I  existed  only  in 
the  past.  I  avoided  the  abetractions  of  the  out- 
er world,  and  deroted  myeelf  entirely  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  Hebrew,  Persian,  Hindoo,  and  In- 
dian learning. 

In  college,  as  at  school,  my  efforts  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  same  rapid  and  nnrarpng  success. 
I  bore  away  the  prizes  at  erery  public  examina- 
tion, and  finally  received  the  highest  unirernty 
honors.  Still  I  had  no  inclination  to  leave 
Letpsig ;  I  continued  to  occupy  my  old  apart- 
ments, to  proeecute  my  old  studies,  and  to  lead 
precisely  the  same  mode  of  life  as  heretofore. 
Thus  six  years  more  were  added  to  my  term  of 
existence  ;  and  at  twenty-one  years  of  age,  on 
the  death  of  one  of  my  own  instructors,  I  was 
by  unanimous  election  inducted  into  the  yacant 
professorship  of  Oriental  literature. 

This  onparalleled  progress  surprised  no  one  so 
much  as  myself,  for  I  alone  knew  the  extraor- 
dinary manner  in  which  it  was  accomplished. 
Knowledge  came  to  me  more  as  a  revelation 
than  a  soidy,  yet  the  word  scarcely  expresses 
what  I  mean.  Memory — I  repeat  it — memory  is 
the  only  mental  process  to  which  I  can  compare 
the  victories  of  my  intellectual  explorations. 

I  had  one  friend,  by  name  Frank  Ormesby. 
He  was  an  Englishman,  and  had  entered  the 
University  about  a  year  later  than  myself 
Toong,  brilliantly  gifted,  and  imbued  deeply  with 
the  spirit  of  German  literature,  he  had  chosen 
here  to  complete  his  academic  studies.  But  for 
this  friendship  I  should  scarcely  have  had  a  tie 
of  human  affection  in  common  with  the  world 
aroand  me. 

Frank  Ormesby  was  the  last  male  descendant 
of  an  old  aristocratic  family  in  the  West  of  En- 
^and.  His  ancestors  had  suffered  extensive 
leases  daring  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  had  regained  but  a  small  portion  of  their 
property  at  the  hands  of  the  graceless  and  prof- 
ligate Charles.  Two  or  three  farms,  with  the 
old  manor-house  and  pari^  alone  remained  to 
that  family  whose  loyal  cavaliers  had  not  hes- 
itated to  arm  their  tenantry  and  melt  their  hered- 
itary plate  in  the  service  of  the  Stuarts.  Small 
as  it  was,  the  estate  was  rendered  still  less  ral- 
aable  through  the  extravagance  of  some  later 
Orme^ys,  and,  when  Frank  succeeded  to  it, 
was  so  enctimbered  as  scarcely  to  yield  him  the 
few  annual  hundreds  which  were  necessary  to 
supply  the  expenses  of  a  gentlemaiL 

In  this  remote  and  melancholy  manor,  shut 
in  by  dark  old  trees,  and  attended  only  by  a 
governess  and  one  or  two  servants,  my  friend's 
younger  sister  lived  in  the  deepest  seclusion. 
The  pair  were  orphans,  and  they  were  all  in  all 
to  each  other.  FVank  had  not  a  thought  in 
which  the  hapfnness  of  Grace  was  not  consider- 
ed. Grace  looked  np  to  FYank  as  to  a  mirror 
of  truth  and  talenL 

During  tlM  kmg,  soUtaiy  walks  which  we 
used  sometimes  to  take  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  d^,  Fraak  delighted  to  talk  with  me  of  his 


sister's  gentleness  and  beauty.  He  told  me 
how  she  went,  like  an  angel,  diffusing  blessings 
around  her ;  how  she  was  beloved  by  the  poor ; 
and  how  she  had  sacrificed  her  own  pleasures 
for  the  sake  of  prolonging  his  collegiate  edu- 
cation. Secluded  as  I  was  from  the  gentle  in- 
fluences of  female  society,  these  conversations 
produced  a  profound  impression  upon  my  heart. 
I  learned  to  love  without  having  beheld  her.  I 
suffered  myself  to  dream  golden  dreams ;  I  hung 
upon  his  words  with  the  enraptured  faith  of  a 
devotee  before  the  shrine  of  a  vailed  divinity ; 
and  I  yielded  up  my  whole  soul  to  the  danger- 
ous fascination. 

At  length  the  time  came  when  Frank  must 
return  to  England;  when  I  must  be  once  more 
alone — more  alone  than  if  I  had  never  possess- 
ed his  friendship. 

One  evening  we  were  loitering  through  the 
garden  of  the  University,  arm  in  arm,  silent  and 
melancholy.  Each  knew  the  other's  thoughts, 
and  neither  spoke  of  parting.  Suddenly  Frank 
turned  and  said,  hurriedly, 

"  Why  don't  you  come  with  me,  Henneberg? 
The  trip  to  EnglaYid  would  do  you  good.** 

I  smiled,  and  shook  my  head. 

**Ah!  no,'*  I  said;  '*!  am  a  snaU,  and  the 
college  is  my  shell.** 

"Nonsense,**  he  replied,  "you  must  come; 
I  will  hare  it  so.  Who  knows  ?  Perhaps  you 
and  Grace  may  fall  in  lore  with  each  other!** 

The  hot  blood  rushed  up  to  my  face,  but  I 
made  no  answer.  Frank  stopped  short,  and, 
looking  earnestly  into  my  eyes, 

**Heinrich,**  he  said,  "  I  seem  to  have  spoken 
lightly,  but  I  have  thought  deeply.  Could  this 
union  be,  it  would  fulfill  the  wish  that  lies  near- 
est my  heart.** 

My  pulse  throbbed  wildly,  my  eyes  became 
suffused  with  tears ;  still  I  remained  silent. 

"Will  you  come?**  he  asked. 

I  said,  "Yes.** 

Never  before  had  I  trareled  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  my  native  Saxony,  and  so  far  from  feeling 
any  of  the  anticipatire  delight  of  youth,  I 
shrank  from  the  journey  with  the  nervous  timid- 
ity of  a  reduse.  Frank  rallied  me  upon  my  ap- 
prehensions. 

**  My  good  fellow,"  he  exclaimed,  "  you  have 
shut  yourself  up  in  this  old  German  college  till 
you  are  little  better  than  a  dusty,  moth-eaten 
folio  yourself!  Ton  are  but  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  and  you  are  pale  and  wise  as  a  philoso- 
pher of  eighty.  Tour  clothes  hang  about  you 
like  an  old-fashioned  binding;  your  face  is  as 
yellow  as  parchment;  you  bow  as  if  you  were 
making  an  Eastern  salam;  and  the  rery  char- 
acter of  your  handwriting  is  distorted  into  a 
resemblance  of  Oriental  characters.  This  will 
nerer  do.  You  must  become  rejuvenescent,  and 
make  up  your  mind  to  descend  for  once  to  the 
level  of  <Mher  people.  Be  a  martyr,  Heinrich, 
and  write  to  your  tailor  for  a  dresa-suit  !** 

We  resolved  to  travel  round  by  the  Rhine, 
and  proceeded  first  of  all  to  Mayence. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  an  inddent 
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occurred,  which,  to  my  mind,  was  deeplj  sig- 
nificant.  It  wanted  more  than  two  hours  of 
noon ;  the  carriage  was  asoending  a  precipitous 
hill,  and  we  were  walking  some  fifty  yards  in  ad- 
ranee.  The  air  was  deliciouslj  cool  and  fra- 
grant, and  we  paused  ereiy  now  and  then  to 
lode  upon  the  fair  level  prospect  of  wood  and 
Tineyard  which  we  were  leaving  behind.  The 
birds  were  singing  in  the  green  shade  of  the  lin- 
dens beside  the  road.  An  old  man  and  a  joung 
girl,  leading  a  mule,  passed  us,  with  a  pleasant 
word  of  greeting,  and  we  heard  the  voices  of 
the  vintagers  down  in  the  valley.  Frank  was  in 
high  spirits,  and  sprang  forward  as  if  he  dared 
the  toilsome  hill  to  weaiy  him.  '*  See, "  he  cried, 
"we  shall  soon  reach  the  snnmiit,  and  then  I 
predict  that  we  shall  be  rewarded  by  the  sight 
of  a  divine  landscape.  Mayence  must  be  close 
at  hand,  and  we  shall  see  the  broad,  bright, 
rushing  Rhine  below."  And  he  began  singing^ 
in  a  loud,  clear  voice,  that  song  beloved  of  Ger- 
man students,  '*To  the  Rhine — to  the  Rhine  V* 

I  smiled  at  his  fresh-hearted  enthusiasm,  and 
followed  him  somewhat  more  slowly.  It  was, 
indeed,  as  he  had  said ;  and  on  a  sudden  we 
beheld,  close  under  our  feet,  the  streets,  the  ca- 
thedral, the  University  of  Mayence,  the  wide, 
rapid  river,  the  long  boat -bridge,  the  lordly 
fafade  of  the  Palace  of  Biberich,  the  banks 
clothed  with  plants  and  autumn  flowers;  the 
hurrying  steamers,  with  their  canvas  awnings 
and  their  clouds  of  fleecy  smoke ;  and  then,  far 
away,  the  shadowy  hilU,  the  vineyards,  the  riv- 
er-side villages,  and  the  winding  Rhine  flashing 
along  for  miles  and  miles  through  all  the  scene. 
It  was  a  glorious  prospect,  and  my  friend  was 
breathless  with  delight.  But  the  efiect  which 
it  produced  upon  me  was  fearful  and  unexpect- 
ed. I  stood  quite  still  and  pale ;  then,  uttering 
a  wild  cry,  I  clasped  my  hands  over  my  eyes 
and  cast  myself  upon  the  ground.  I  distinctly 
remembered  to  have  seen  that  very  prospect — 
those  spires  and  towers,  that  bridge,  that  red- 
hued  palace,  that  far  landscape — in  some  past 
stage  of  being,  vague,  dark,  forgotten  as  a  dream. 
When  they  came  to  lift  me  from  the  spot  where 
I  had  fallen,  they  found  me  in  a  state  oTinsens- 
ibility;  and  when  I  recovered  my  conscious- 
ness, it  was  in  a  bed-chamber  of  the  Kdnigliche 
Hof,  a  little  road-side  tavern  just  outside  the 
city.  The  shock  had  been  so  great  that  for  sev- 
eral days  I  was  unable  to  travel.  I  did  not  dare 
to  tell  Frank  the  real  cause  of  my  illness,  and  I 
alleged  a  sudden  giddiness  as  the  reason  of  my 
cry  when  falling.  He  fancied  that  it  might 
have  been  a  slight  sun-stroke,  and  I  allowed 
him  to  think  so.  On  the  third  day  I  had  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  resume  the  journey.  We 
now  proposed  to  take  a  Rhine  steamer  to  Co- 
logne ;  but  as  the  boat  would  not  start  before 
the  afternoon,  I  yielded  to  my  friend*s  persua- 
sions, and  ventured  out  with  him  to  visit  the 
Cathedral  of  Mayence. 

All  here  was  so  cool  and  still,  that  I  felt  my 
troubled  heart  grow  calmer.  The  sunlight  com- 
ing in  through  the  stained  windows,  hovered  and 


flickered  in  patches  of  gold  and  purple  on  the 
marble  pavement,  and  cast  long  lines  of  ligfat 
through  the  dim,  rained  cloisters  beyond.  The 
sacristan  was  putting  fresh  flowers  on  the  altar ; 
the  great  organ,  with  its  front  of  shining  pipes, 
was  quite  dumb  and  breathless,  like  a  dead  gi- 
ant. Some  little  flaring  tapers  were  burning  on 
a  votive  stand  beside  the  door,  and  an  old  beg- 
gar-woman, with  her  crutches  lying  beside  her 
on  the  ground,  was  devoutly  kneeling  before 
the  rails  of  the  altar.  Leaving  these,  we  hur- 
ried through  the  dirty,  narrow  streets  of  the 
town,  and  sat  under  the  shadow  of  some  leafy 
walnuts  on  one  of  the  hills  looking  over  the 
Rhine.  Here  we  watched  the  women  spinning 
at  their  doors,  and  my  friend  recited  Schiller's 
wondrous  ballad,  **  The  Cranes  of  Ibycus." 

Thus  the  morning  passed  away,  and  in  a  few 
hours  more  we  were  gliding  along  the  broad  cur- 
rent, between  vineyards  and  rocks,  and  ruined, 
Uank-eyed  towers ;  islands,  with  trees  dipping 
down  to  the  water;  quaint  old  towns,  with 
Grothic  spires  and  sloping  forests  of  the  oak  and 
pine.  But  there  is  no  need  that  I  should  de- 
scribe the  Rhine  to  you,  O  my  friend,  for  whom 
I  write  these  brief  pages  of  troubled  memories. 
Since  those  days  of  my  youth,  you,  too,  have 
traversed  the  scenes  of  which  I  speak ;  you,  too, 
have  felt  the  influence  of  their  beauty  sink  like 
dew  upon  the  arid  sands  of  your  thirsty  heart, 
as  they  fell  there  upon  mine.  If  I  say  that  we 
went  on  and  on,  past  Coblentz,  and  Andemach, 
and  Bonn ;  that  we  staid  for  a  day  at  Cologne ; 
that  we  there  hired  a  vehicle  to  transport  us  to 
Cleves,  and  that  from  thence  we  proceeded  along 
the  smooth  roads  of  Holland,  you  will  recall  suf- 
ficient of  your  own  experience  to  follow  in  our 
track,  and  to  imagine  ihe  feelings  with  which  I, 
a  hermit-student,  must  have  contemplated  such 
varied  and  remariLable  scenery. 

From  Rotterdam  we  to<^  the  steamer  for  En- 
gland, and  in  rather  more  than  a  fortnight  from 
the  date  of  our  departure,  we  found  ourselves, 
one  sultry  evening,  amidst  that  confusion  of 
sounds  and  sights  which  makes  up  the  sum  of  the 
great  Babel  called  London. 

**  Shall  we  stay  here  for  a  few  days,  that  I  may 
show  you  some  of  the  wonders  of  our  great  city  ?" 
asked  Frank,  as  we  sat  at  supper  in  a  dismal 
sitting-room  at  the  back  of  a  great  gloomy  inn 
in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
But  I  was  still  weak,  and  I  felt  stunned  by  the 
roar  and  hurry  of  the  streets  through  whic^  we 
had  just  passed.  '*Ah!  no,"  I  said;  *'I  am 
not  fit  for  this  place.  So  much  life  oi^resses  me. 
Let  us  go  quickly  to  your  old  quiet  home.  I 
shall  be  better  when  loitering  amidst  the  dim 
alleys  of  your  park,  or  dreaming  over  the  books 
in  your  library.  I  need  peace — ^peace  and  rest" 
♦  ««•«« 

It  was  already  evening  when  we  reached  the 
gates  of  Ormesby  Park.  They  were  very  rusty 
old  gates,  and  creaked  mournfully  upon  their 
hinges  as  we  rolled  through  them.  A  white- 
headed  man  crept  out  of  the  little  dilapidated 
lodge  to  admit  us,  and  stood  looking  after  the 
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ciidbe  IB  feeble  wonderment,  as  it  proceeded  np 
the  arenne. 

•^Poor  <Ad  Williams!"  said  Frank,  leaning 

ImA  with  a  sigh ;  *'be  has  quite  forgotten  me.** 

*' What  snperb  trees  I"  I  exclaimed,  looking 

op  at  the  gigantic  branches,  with  the  red  light 

of  die  setting  snn  streaming  in  between. 

'*  They  art  beantifnl, "  replied  mj  friend,  more 
^eerfoUj.  "  I  hare  often  been  tempted,  I  con- 
fess, to  ent  the  old  timber ;  but  now  I  tow  it 
shall  nerer  be  desecrated  bj  the  axe.  See,  there 
joo  catch  A  glimpse  of  the  house." 

I  leaned  forward,  and  just  saw  it  fbr  a  mo- 
meot  chrongh  a  passing  gap.  It  was  an  an- 
tique BHzabethan  building,  with  gable-ends  and 
fajge  bay-windows,  and  a  terraced  garden  in  the 
finot. 

**  I  think  I  know  at  which  window  Grace  is 
staafing,**  said  Ormesbj.  "  I  wonder  how  she 
h»ks.  To  think  of  its  being  fire  years  since  we 
parted!" 

I,  too,  began  to  get  nerrous.  ''Does  she 
know  that  I  am  coming?**  I  asked,  hurriedly. 

Frank  bunt  into  a  hearty  laugh.  ''Know 
that  you  are  coming !  to  be  sure  she  does ;  and 
she  will  be  surprised  enough  when  she  sees  you. 
Why,  man,  I  told  her  that  I  was  going  to  bring 
the  Professor  of  Oriental  Literature  with  me— a 
gimiv  old  gentleman  of  eccentric  habits,  but  pro- 
fbtmd  learning,  whom  I  hoped  she  would  tiy 
to  Hke  for  my  sake  !** 

"  My  dear  Frank,  **  I  said,  hastily,  "it  was  un- 
necessary, I  think,  to  place  your  friend  in  so  ri- 
(ficulons  a  position  at  his  first  interview — ^ 

*'  Hush  I**  said  he,  grasping  me  affectionately 
by  the  hand ;  "  do  not  say  that.  She  has  long 
known  how  I  lore  and  value  you :  and  now  jump 
out,  fbr  here  we  are  at  last  !*' 

We  had  driven  round  to  the  back  of  the 
house,  where  a  group  of  two  or  three  old  serv- 
ants were  gathered  to  receive  us.  Frank  ran 
past  them,  and  taking  a  lady  in  his  arms  who 
was  standing  near  the  door,  covered  her  cheeks 
and  brow  with  kisses. 

*'  Graoe,  my  darling  Grace  !**  he  said,  bending 
hb  proud  head  fondly  toward  her. 

"My  dear  brother!"  replied  the  lady,  hiding 
her  foce  upon  his  shoulder,  and  sobbing  aloud. 
I  tamed  away,  and  walked  toward  the  win- 
dow ;  fbr  I  had  no  place  there,  and  my  own  eyes 
were  filled  with  tears. 

"  So  tall,  too  (I  heard  him  say)— so  tall  and 
so  beantifiil !  so  changed,  and  yet  the  same  dear 
Grace  I  left  five  years  ago.'* 

**¥ire  yean  ago !"  echoed  the  lady  in  a  low 
voice. 

"But  here  is  Professor  Henneberg,  waiting 
an  this  time  to  be  introduced  to  you,**  sidd  Frank, 
drawing  her  arm  through  his,  and  advancing  to 
where  I  yet  stood.  "  Heinrich,  this  is  my  dear 
and  only  sister:  Grace,  welcome  this  gentle- 
BMO ;  he  is  my  fHend." 

It  was  not  that  I  had  heard  and  thought  so 

Bneh  of  her  already ;  it  was  not  even  for  her 

beauty,  rare  and  winning  though  it  was.     No, 

h  was  for  none  of  these,  but  fbr  the  purity  writ- 
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ten  on  her  brow,  and  for  the  earnest  soul  look- 
ing from  her  dark  eyes,  that  I  succumbed  in 
one  moment  to  that  deep  and  passionate  tide 
of  love  which  has  never  ceased  since  then  to 
overflow  my  heart.  Confused  and  silent,  I 
could  only  bow  to  her ;  and  when  she  extended 
her  hand — that  small  white'  hand — what  could 
I  do  but  hold  it,  tremblingly  and  irresolutely, 
in  mine,  and  then  stoop  down  and  kiss  it  ? 

"My  friend  has  saluted  you  after  our  Ger- 
man fashion,  Grace,**  said  Frank,  smiling,  as  he 
saw  her  embarrassment  and  mine.  "  Abroad 
we  kiss  the  hand  of  a  lady,  and  we  only  shake 
that  of  a  gentleman.  If  he  be  a  heart-friend, 
or  a  brother,  we  rub  our  rough  beards  together 
in  a  fraternal  embrace.** 

A  little  while  afterward,  when  we  were  sit> 
ting  together  in  a  window  overlooking  the  old 
park,  the  lady,  after  glancing  doubtfully  toward 
me  twice  or  thrice,  laid  her  hand  gently  on  her 
brother*s  arm,  and  said,  "  But  where,  my  dear 
Frank,  is  the  other  gentleman  —  the  Oriental 
scholar — whom  you  prepared  me  to  receive  ?*' 

A  malicious  smile  hovered  over  his  lips,  and 
danced  in  his  dark  eyes.  "This  is  the  learned 
professor  in  person,**  he  replied,  laughingly. 
"  Speak  for  yourself,  firiend ;  and  if  Grace  still 
continue  to  doubt  your  identity,  reply  with  a 
spirited  harangue  in  Syriac  or  Hindostaneel 
By-the-way,  sister  mine,  can  you  discover  who 
it  is  that  Henneberg  resembles  ?  From  the  mo- 
ment I  first  saw  him,  I  knew  that  I  had  been 
used  to  a  face  strangely  like  his,  '  e*en  from  my 
boyish  days;*  yet  for  my  life  I  can  not  tell 
whose  that  face  may  be.** 

"I  observed  it  directly,**  replied  Grace 
Ormesby.  "  The  face  is  as  familiar  to  me  as 
possible  !'* 

"  How  beautiful  this  is  I**  I  exclaimed,  step- 
ping out  upon  the  balcony,  and  looking  over  the 
wide-wooded  country,  the  distant  bills,  the  park, 
and  the  quaint,  formal  garden,  with  the  moon 
just  rising  palely  on  one  side,  and  the  red  snn 
sinking  slowly  on  the  other. 

"It  is  a  truly  English  scene,**  replied  the 
lady;  "but  I  suppose  it  will  not  bear  a  com- 
parison with  your  German  forests  and  vine- 
yards.** 

The  conversation  changed  again,  and  flowed 
on  into  other  channels,  like  a  mountain-stream, 
now  winding  past  a  little  quiet  isle,  now  dash- 
ing over  the  steep  rocks,  now  murmuring  softly 
through  the  rushes  near  a  cottage-door,  and 
anon  wandering  out  and  losing  itself  in  the  deep 
sea.  Thus  the  hours  glided  away  unnoticed, 
and  I  withdrew  at  last  with  a  sigh. 

Mine  was  a  large  dark  room,  with  an  enor- 
mous bed,  like  a  hearse,  in  the  centre  of  the 
floor.  Two  ebony  cabinets,  richly  inlaid,  stood 
on  either  side  of  the  fire-place.  An  antique  Ve- 
netian mirror  was  suspended  above  the  toilet- 
table,  and  some  high-backed  chairs  and  motfeti' 
age  foutcuils  were  scattered  about  in  various 
directions. 

Glancing  round  at  these  details,  I  walked 
over  to  one  ofthe  casements,  threw  it  0]^^  and,  . 
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leacing  forward  into  the  moonlight,  thought  of 
the  lady  whom  I  had  already  dared  to  love.  It 
was  long  past  midnight  when  I  returned  into 
the  chamber,  and  dropped  upon  a  chair.  My 
eyes  wandered  listlessly  round  the  room,  and 
encountered  a  picture  which  I  had  not  before 
obsenred — **some  old  ancestral  portrait,  no 
doubt  I*'  I  rose ;  I  adranced  toward  it ;  I  raised 
the  candle  ....  a  freezing  sensation  came  upon 
me ;  my  eyes  grew  dim ;  my  heart  stood  still. 
In  that  portrait  I  recognized — myself! 

Suddenly  I  turned  and  rushc^l  to  the  door ; 
but,  as  my  fingers  closed  upon  the  handle,  I 
paused.  "  What  folly  1**  I  said,  conquering  my 
fears  by  a  strong  effort.  "  It  must  be  a  mirror 
after  all !"     So  I  nerved  myself  to  return. 

Once  more  I  stood  before  it,  and  surreyed  it 
steadily.  It  was  no  mirror,  but  a  picture — an 
old  oil-painting,  cracked  in  many  places,  and 
wearing  the  brittle,  deepened  tone  of  age.  The 
portrait  represented  a  young  man  in  the  cos> 
tnme  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  with  ruff 
and  doublet  But  the  face — the  face  I  I  sick- 
ened as  I  gazed  upon  it ;  for  every  feature  was 
mine  I  The  long  light  hair,  descending  almost 
to  the  shoulders;  the  pallid  hue  and  anxious 
brow,  the  compressed  lips  and  fair  mustache, 
the  very  meaning  and  expression  of  the  eye — 
all,  all  my  own,  as  though  reflected  from  the 
surface  of  a  glass  I 

I  stood  fascinated,  spell-bound:  my  eyes  were 
riveted  upon  the  picture,  and  its  eyes,  glance 
for  glance,  on  mine.  At  length  the  tide  of 
liorror  seemed  to  burst  its  bounds;  a  groan 
1)roke  from  my  lips,  and  dashing  my  lamp  upon 
the  ground  that  I  might  behold  the  face  no 
more,  I  flew  to  the  window,  and  leaped  out  into 
the  garden. 

All  that  night,  hour  after  hour,  I  wandered 
through  the  avenues  and  glades  of  the  park, 
startling  the  red-deer  in  their  midnight  coverts, 
and  scattering  the  dew-drops  from  the  low 
branches  as  I  passed. 

The  morning  dawned  ere  long;  the  sun 
shone,  the  lark  rose  singing,  and  the  day- 
flowers  opened  in  the  grass.  At  seven  o'clock 
I  bent  my  steps  toward  the  house,  weary,  hag- 
gard, and  depressed.  Frank  met  me  in  the 
garden.  "You  are  out  early  this  morning, 
Heinrich,"  he  said,  gayly.  Then  observing  the 
expression  of  my  countenance, "  Good  Heavens  !'* 
he  exclaimed,  "what  is  the  matter?" 

"  I  have  not  slept  at  all,"  I  replied,  in  a  hol- 
low tone ;  "  and  I  have  suffered  the  torture  of  a 
hundred  nights  in  one.  Come  with  me  to  my 
bed-chamber,  and  I  will  tell  you." 

We  went,  and  I  told  him.  He  heard  me  out 
in  silence,  and  looked  frequently  from  the  por- 
trait to  my  face.  When  I  had  done,  he  laughed 
aloud,  and  shook  his  head.  " I  acknowledge," 
he  tnid,  "  that  the  resemblance  is  striking;  and 
not  only  the  resemblance,  but  the  coincidence ; 
for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  this  is  actually  the 
portrait  of  one  of  your  countrymen — a  Baron 
▼on  Ravensberg,  of  Suabia,  who  married  a 
daughter  of  our  house  in  the  year  1 61 4.    At  the 


same  time,  my  dear  Heinrich,  I  can  not  hear 
of  any  thing  supernatural  in  the  matter.  It  is 
one  of  those  fortuitous  circumstances  which  are 
daily  occurring ;  and,  after  all,  the  likeness  may 
be,  in  a  great  measure,  simply  national.  For 
instance,  we  know  how  strongly  the  peasantry 
of  Scotland  and  of  Ireland  are  imbued  with  one 
physiognomical  stamp ;  the  Italian  cast  of  face 
is  peculiar ;  and  (not  to  cite  the  tribes  of  color- 
ed men,  or  even  the  Chinese  and  Tartars)  how 
remarkably  are  these  facial  characteristics  im- 
printed upon  the  natives  of  America  I  The  last 
instance  is,  indeed,  one  which  admits  of  wide 
physiological  inquiry.  The  Americans,  gath- 
ered together  as  they  are  from  all  the  shores  of 
the  Old  World,  have  received  a  stamp  of  indi- 
viduality, as  it  were,  from  the  very  climate  in 
which  they  live :  and  even  in  the  second  gener- 
ation the  new  characteristics  become  apparent." 

I  heard,  but  scarcely  heeded  his  words.  When 
he  had  ceased  speaking,  I  looked  up  as  if  from 
a  dream.  "  It  may  be  all  very  true,  Ormesby," 
I  replied ;  "  but  I  can  not  occupy  this  room  an- 
other night." 

"  Nor  is  there  any  occasion  that  yon  should," 
said  he,  cheerily.  "  Come  down  to  the  break- 
fast-parlor, and  I  will  order  the  green  bed-room 
to  be  prepared  for  you !" 

I  felt  now  as  if  some  destiny  were  upon  me ; 
and  many  days  elapsed  before  I  regained  my 
cheerfulness.  By  degrees,  however,  the  im- 
pression wore  away,  and  as  I  no  longer  saw,  I 
ceased  to  think  of  the  picture. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Oh,  thou  solitary  dream  of  my  life !  wake, 
wake  once  more,  and  let  me  for  a  brief  moment 
forget  the  shaded  years  that  have  risen  up  be- 
tween my  soul  and  thee  I 

I  loved  her — shall  I  say  loved?  Ah,  no !  I 
love  her  still  —  I  shall  love  her  till  I  die !  Let 
me  tell  how  deep  and  passionate  that  love  was; 
how  I  lived  day  after  day  in  the  sweet  air  she 
breathed;  how  I  sat  and  watched  the  inner- 
light  of  her  dark,  earnest  eyes ;  how  my  heart 
failed  within  me,  listening  to  her  voice. 

Her  voice!  Ah,  that  sweet,  low  voice,  so 
calm,  so  meaning,  and  so  musical !  It  vibrates 
even  now  upon  my  ear,  and  brings  the  stranger- 
tears  back  to  my  eyes !  How  can  I  paint  the 
long,  golden  days  of  that  dreamy  autumnal  sea- 
son, when  I  went  forth  by  her  side  into  the  yel- 
low corn-fields  amidst  the  reapers,  and  through 
the  pleasant  lanes  on  every  side?  There  we 
used  to  talk  of  sweet  and  high  things,  and  some- 
times we  sat  beneath  the  spreading  boughs  while 
I  read  aloud  to  her  from  Shakspeare,  or  trans- 
lated a  few  pages  of  Schiller.  How  my  voice 
rose  and  trembled  as  the  words  translated  the 
language  of  my  heart  I 

Then  there  were  the  happy  evenings  when 
we  sat  by  the  open  windows  of  the  old  drawing- 
room,  looking  out  upon  the  dusky  park  and  the 
clear,  starry  sky ;  when  the  harvest-moon  shone 
down  npon  the  stirless  trees ;  when  the  night- 
ingale shook  her  wild  song  from  her  little  throat 
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hard  bj ;  and  the  drowsy  air  hung  like  an  en- 
dianted  element  orer  all ! 

At  sndi  times  Grace  would  tonch  the  keys  of 
the  piano,  and  sing  the  ballads  of  my  natire 
land.  Then  strange  hopes  and  lofty  specula- 
tions found  nttermnce  from  our  lips,  and  we  talk- 
ed poetry  to  the  night ! 

Why  do  I  linger  thns  ?  It  was  bat  a  dream. 
Let  me  tell  of  my  awakening. 

At  the  extremity  of  my  friend's  garden  there 
stood  an  old-fisshioned  summer-house,  shaped 
like  a  pagoda,  with  a  gilt  ball  upon  the  summit 
This  point  commanded  an  extensive  and  beau- 
tiful prospect.  In  front  stood  the  old  house, 
with  its  carved  gable-ends  and  burnished  weath- 
er-cocks ;  the  garden,  curiously  planted  in  form- 
al bedsy  and  interspersed  with  trees  of  quaintly- 
cut  pyrsmidal  form  ;  the  terraced  walks ;  the 
qneading  park ;  and,  beyond  the  park,  the  sum- 
mits of  the  blue  hills  far  away.  In  the  sum- 
mer-house stood  a  table  and  two  rustic  chairs ; 
and  just  before  the  entrance  a  simple  pedestal 
was  erected,  whereon  a  dial,  worn  and  rusted  by 
the  storms  of  many  years,  told  the  silent  hours 
by  the  sun. 

Here  it  was  that  I  sat  one  sunny  morning, 
fiKe  to  fiice  with  her.  An  open  volume  lay  be- 
side me  on  the  table,  and  I  had  been  reading ; 
and  my  darling  was  there,  bending  her  head 
low  over  some  womanly  work  well  fitted  for  her 
dainty  fingers.  I  could  not  see  her  eyes  for  the 
daik  curls  that  fell  adown  her  cheeks. 

The  book  was  Chaucer — I  remember  it  well. 
I  had  been  reading  the  Knight*s  Tale,  and  we 
had  broken  off  at  the  death  of  Arcite.  After  a 
few  words  of  admiration,  there  came  a  pause ; 
and  as  I  turned  to  resume  the  poem  my  eyes 
rested  upon  her,  and  I  could  not  remove  them. 
Very  silently  I  sat  there  looking  at  her,  watch- 
ing the  flitting  of  her  fingers,  and  the  com- 
ing and  going  of  her  breath ;  and  I  asked  my- 
self^ "  Can  this  be  life,  or  is  it  nothing  but  a 
dream?*" 

Suddenly,  I  felt  the  deep  love  welling  upward 
from  my  heart  to  my  lips,  and  refusing  to  be 
any  longer  mute ;  and  then — then  I  found  my- 
self at  her  feet,  clasping  her  hands  in  mine,  and 
saying  over  and  over  again,  in  a  qnick,  broken 
voice,  between  tears  and  trembling, 

"Grace — dear,  dearest  Grace— I  love  you !" 

But  she  made  no  answer,  and  only  sat  quite 
pale  and  still,  and  downward-looking,  like  a 
marble  saint. 

"  Not  one  word,  Grace— not  one  ?*' 

Her  lip  quivered.  Slowly  she  lifted  up  her 
Csce,  and  fixed  her  eyes  on  mine.  Oh  I  they 
wero  deep»  and  dark,  and  earnest,  and  they 
thrilled  through  me ! 

"Heinrich,"  she  said,  in  that  low,  clear  tone 
that  betokens  the  deepest  intensity  of  emotion, 
"  Heinrich,  I  loved  you  long  ago— before  I  ever 
sawyoo.** 

Surely  there  was  nothing  in  these  words  that 
dionld  not  have  filled  me  with  delight,  and  yet 
they  smote  upon  me  with  a  sensation  of  inde- 
sofliable  horror. 


/  had  heard  them  b^or&-^SLjf  and  in  that  very 
spot! 

With  the  swiftness  of  electricity  it  rushed 
upon  me ;  and  in  one  passing  second,  as  a  land- 
scape flits  before  us  in  the  flashes  of  a  storm,  I 
recollected,  oh.  Heavens  I  not  only  the  place, 
the  hour,  the  summer-house,  the  garden,  bnt 
herself,  her  words,  her  eyes — all,  all  familiar  as 
if  they  were  a  portion  of  my  own  being  I 

'*  Grace  I  Grace!"  I  shrieked,  springing  to 
my  feet,  and  clasping  my  hands  wildly  above 
my  head,  "  do  you  not  remember — once  before 
—  here,  here  —  centuries  ago — do  you  not  re- 
member— do  you  not — do  you  not  remem — " 

A  choking,  dreadful  feeling  arrested  my 
breath ;  the  ground  rocked  beneath  my  feet ;  a 
red  mist  swam  before  my  eyes — I  sta^ered — I 
fell! 

I  remember  nothing  of  what  followed. 
«««««« 

Even  now  it  seems  to  me  as  if  years  passed 
away  between  that  moment  and.the  period  when 
my  consciousness  returned.  Long  passionless 
years — ^without  a  thought,  without  a  hope,  with- 
out a  fear ;  dark  as  night,  and  blank  as  dream- 
less sleep ! 

But  it  was  not  so.  Scarcely  three  weeks  had 
elapsed  since  I  was  seized  with  the  fever ;  and 
so  far  from  having  lain  there  in  a  passive  trance, 
I  had  all  the  time  been  racked  by  the  burning 
visions  of  delirium. 

Brought  to  the  very  confines  of  the  grave- 
weak,  emaciated,  and  careless  of  all  around  me 
— I  permitted  two  or  three  days  to  pass  away  in 
this  state  of  listless^ebility,  without  asking  even 
a  question  about  the  past,  or  daring  to  dwell  for 
an  instant  upon  the  future.  I  had  not  the  power 
to  think. 

Those  first  days  of  sanity  seemed  almost  to 
glide  by  like  waking  dreams,  and  I  passed  in- 
sensibly from  drowsy  perception  to  long  and  fre- 
quent slumbers.  While  awake,  I  listened  idly 
to  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  and  to  the  passing 
footsteps  on  the  stairs;  watched  the  sunlight 
creeping  slowly  round  the  walls  with  the  ad- 
vancing day ;  followed,  like  a  child,  the  quiet 
movements  of  my  nurse,  and  accepted  without 
question  the  medicines  and  aliments  which  she 
brought  to  me.  I  was  feebly  conscious,  too,  of 
the  constantly-recurring  visits  of  the  doctor; 
and  when  he  felt  my  pulse,  and  enjoined  me  not 
to  speak,  I  was  too  weak  and  weary  even  to  reply. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  (or  it  might  have 
been  the  fourth)  day,  I  woke  from  a  long  sleep 
which  seemed  to  have  lasted  all  the  night,  and 
I  felt  the  springs  of  life  and  thought  renewed 
within  me.  I  looked  round  the  room,  and,  for 
the  first  time,  wondered  where  I  was. 

The  nurse  was  soundly  sleeping  in  an  arm- 
chair at  my  bedside.  The  room  was  large  and 
airy.  The  window  was  shadowed  by  a  tree,  the 
leaves  of  which'  rustled  with  the  wind.  Some 
book-shelves,  laden  with  bright,  new  volumes, 
were  8u^>ended  against  the  wall ;  and  a  small 
table,  covered  with  phials  and  wine-glasses,  was 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
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I  asked  myself  where  I  had  been  before  this 
iUness,  and  in  one  moment  I  remembered,  eren 
to  the  last  broken  words!     Then  all  was  dark- 


I  most  have  giyen  utterance  to  some  excla- 
mation, for  my  attendant  woke,  and  tomed  a 
startled  face  upon  me. 

»* Nurse,"  I  said,  eagerly,  "where  am  I? 
whose  house  is  this?** 

**Hnsh,  Sir!  This  is  Dr.  Howard's;  but 
you  are  to  keep  quiet.  Here  is  the  doctor  him- 
selfl" 

The  door  opened,  and  a  gentlemanly-looking 
man  entered.  Seeing  me  awake,  he  smiled 
pleasantly,  and  took  a  seat  beside  my  bed. 

"  I  see  by  your  countenance,  my  young  friend, 
that  you  are  better,"  he  said.  "  Did  I  hear  you 
asking  where  you  are  ?  Ton  are  my  guest  and 
patient." 

*  *  How  came  I  here  ?    Where  is  this  house  ?" 

**You  have  had  a  brain  fever,  and  were  re- 
moved to  my  dwelling  at  my  request.  By  that 
arrangement  I  have  been  enabled  to  give  your 
case  more  attention.  I  live  in  the  village  of. 
Torringhurst,  two  miles  from  Ormesby  Park." 

"  And  Frank,  and— and  Miss  Ormesby?"  I 
began,  hesitatingly. 

''Tour  friends  have  been  very  anxious  for 
you,"  he  said,  with  some  irresolution,  as  if  scarce 
knowing  how  to  reply.  *  *  Mr.  Ormesby  watch- 
ed many  nights  at  your  bedside.  They— they 
waited  till  they  knew  you  to  be  out  of  danger." 

"And  then?"  I  cried,  eagerly. 

'<  And  then  they  loft  Ormesby  Park  for  the 
Continent"  ^ 

"For  the  Continent  I"  I  repeated,  quite  stu- 
pefied. Then  making  an  efibrt  to  rise,  "  I  will 
follow  them  I"  I  cried.  "  Where  are  they  ?  I 
am  better  now ;  I  will  go— I  will  1" 

The  doctor  laid  his  hand  gently  on  my  shoul- 
der. I  sank  back  upon  the  pillows  utterly  pow- 
erless ;  and  he  resumed, 

"I  have  promised  not  to  say  where  they  are 
gone;  and  —  and  they  do  not  wish  that  you 
should  follow." 

«*Ii£>»7/go!  Why  should  I  not?  Whathave 
I  done  that  she  should  treat  me  thus  ?  Oh,  cru- 
el, cruel!" 

I  was  so  weak  and  wretched  that  I  buret  into 
tears,  and  sobbed  like  a  child. 

He  looked  at  me  gravely  and  compassionately. 

"  My  young  friend,"  he  said,  taking  my  hand 
in  his,  and  looking  into  my  eyes,  "  you  are  a 
man  of  education  and  intellect  I  well  know 
that  to  leave  you  in  doubt  would  be  not  only  the 
unkindest,  but  the  nnwisest  thing  that  I  could 
do.  Now,  listen  to  me,  and  prepare  yourself  for 
a  great  disappointment  Shortly  before  yt>ur 
seixure,  you  made  some  observations  (resulting, 
probably,  from  the  approach  of  fever)  which 
much  shocked  and  alarmed  your  friend^s  sister. 
It  appears,  likewise,  that  a  few  weeks  before 
that  you  expressed  yourself  very  strangely  with 
respect  to  a  picture.  These  two  drenmstances, 
I  regret  to  say,  have  impressed  your  friends  of 
the  P^rk  with  the  idea  that  you  are  the  victim. 


I  will  not  say  of  unsound  mind,  bat  of  a  delu- 
sive theory,  which  must  prove  highly  detriment- 
al to  your  own  mental  and  physical  well4)eintt 
as  well  as  to  the  happiness  of  thoM  €5onnectS 
with  yon.  Such  being  the  case,  Mr.  Ormesby 
is  of  opinion  that  your  intimacy  with  his  sister 
must  unavoidably  cease;  and  the  better  to  effect 
this,  he  has  taken  her  abroad  for  a  time,  which, 
I  amsorry  to  say,  she  greatly  needs,  having  sSfl 
fered  much  since  your  iUness.  Mr.  Ormesby 
intrusted  me  with  this  letter  for  you.  Good- 
morning,  my  young  friend.  We  all  have  troub- 
les to  encounter  in  liie ;  and  though  youre  be  a 
heavy  one,  remember  how  vexy  many  are  heavier 
still!" 

Here  is  a  transcript  of  the  letter : 
"  Deeply  p*lnftil  m  it  ii  tome  that  to  addre*  yoa  aft- 
er eo  Mvere  an  illneei,  my  dear  Heinrich,  I  moat  write  a 
few  Unes,  entreaUog  your  forgiTenese  for  the  ■eemior 
unkindneM  of  which  I  am  guUty  in  thua  qQiittmrJ^ 
gland  before  you  are  sofficienUy  recorered  to  wlSi  mo 
lareweU.  I  wUl  leave  to  my  kind  Mend,  Dr.  Howard, 
the  nngratefol  taak  of  ezplainfaig  to  yon  my  motlrea  ^ 
thia  departure,  but  I  can  trust  only  my  own  pen  to  de- 
scribe to  you  the  deep  grief  which  that  determlnaUon 
has  coat  me.  Nothing  but  the  senie  of  a  duty  adU  more 
imperative  than  that  of  friendahip  could  have  foreed  me 
to  inflict  upon  you  a  disappointment  in  which  I  entraat 
you  to  believe  I  hare  an  equal  ahare.  My  dear  oU  col- 
lego  friend,  forgive  and  atill  love  me,  for  my  attachment 
to  you  must  and  will  ever  be  the  eame.  Perhaps  In  time 
to  come,  when  aU  that  has  Utely  paaaed  shall  be.  If  not 
forgotten,  at  least  nnregretted— when  you  have  formed 
other  tiea,  and  are  surrounded  by  your  children,  yon  will 
Bufifer  me  to  resume  my  old  place  in  your  oonfldenoe,  and 
will  welcome  to  your  hearth  and  heart 
"Your  friend, 

"  FxAxx  OaicnBv/* 

♦  *  ♦  *  *  41 

There  are  times  when  this  beautifril  world 
seems  to  put  on  a  mourning  garb,  as  if  sympa- 
thising, like  a  gentle  mother,  with  the  grief  that 
is  consuming  us ;  when  the  trees  shake  their 
arms  in  mute  sorrow,  and  scatter  their  withered 
leaves  like  ashes  on  our  heads ;  when  the  slow 
rains  weep  down  around  us,  and  the  very  clouds 
look  old  above.  Then,  like  Hamlet  the  Dane, 
we  think 

**  This  goodly  frame,  the  earth,  a  sterile  promontory. 
And  this  brave  overhanging  firmament,  the  air ;  . 
This  miOostical  roof;  fretted  with  golden  fire, 
A  fool  and  pestilent  congregation  of  v^muv.** 

And  so  it  was  with  me,  walking  solitary  and 
sad  beneath  the  sighing  trees  in  one  of  the  pub- 
lic gardens  of  Paris. 

The  dead  leaves  rustled  as  I  trod,  and  the 
bare  branches  clashed  together  in  the  wind.  A 
little  to  the  right  rolled  the  gay  carriages  and 
the  tide  of  busy  pleasure-seekers.  Overhead 
the  clouds  hung  low  and  dark,  now  and  then 
shedding  brief  showers.  All  within  the  gar- 
dens was  blank  and  deserted. 

I  was  still  weak  and  suffering,  but  I  ooold 
not  stay  in  the  country  which  she  had  left.  I 
came  hither,  seeking  change  and  distraction — 
perhaps,  too,  with  a  vague  hope  that  I  might 
find  her.  Could  I  but  see  her  once  more— • 
could  I  but  hear  the  sweet  sound  of  her  voice, 
bidding  me  (if  it  must  be  so)  an  eternal  fare- 
well, I  would  at  least  bow  down  my  head  b«-> 
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fan  Ae  Migfatj  Shadow,  and  Bay,  <*Tbjr  will, 
HOC  nine,  be  done." 

But  in  Paris  I  had  found  her  not ;  neither 
had  I  found  peace,  or  hope,  or  rest.  The  clouds 
had  rolled  between  me  and  the  son,  and  eyeiy 
land  alike  was  darkened. 

I  then  feH  that  I  could  say  with  Sir  Thomas 
Brown :  "For  the  world,  I  count  it  not  an  inn, 
bat  an  hospital ;  and  a  place  not  to  lire,  but  to 
die  in.**  Tet  I  nerer  thought  to  reproach  her 
for  mj  9omm !  nay,  I  blessed  her  for  the  lore 
that  had  oaoe  beamed  on  me  from  her  eyeB,  and 
for  the  happy,  hi^tpy  times  which  must  return 
no  more. 

Think  yon,  my  friend,  that  I  hare  changed 
ance  then  ?  Ko,  I  love  her  still,  with  a  lore 
and  rererence  inexpressible.  She  thought  me 
mad.  It  is  a  hard  word  —  perhaps  it  was  a 
hsopd  thought — but  was  it  hers  ? 

I  can  not  tell;  yet  I  think  not  At  all 
erents,  I  foel  the  sweet  assurance  that  she  once 
fered,  and  that  she  always  pitied  me. 

Sometimes  (though  it  was  only  at  the  first), 
I  foared  that  perhaps  it  might  be  as  she  thought 
Could  these  flashes  of  strange  memory  be  but 
the  fitful  dawnings  of  insanity  ?  I  reasoned. 
I  examined  myself,  and  I  found  no  inward  cor- 
roboration. Again  there  was  a  time  when  I 
dreaded  lest  the  grief  should  drive  me  to  it. 
But  it  was  not  so.  Even  when  my  heart  was 
fareakiBg,  I  lored  her,  and  was  thankful  that  I 
loved.  Eren  then  I  would  not  hare  changed 
the  memory  of  that  dream  for  the  blank  that 
went  before. 

I  hold  It  tme,  whate'er  bdkU ; 

I  fc«l  It  whim  I  nfTow  most; 

*Tto  hettor  to  hare  knred  and  loit 
Than  iMT«r  to  have  loved  at  alL 

Fwa-thee-well,  sweet  Grace  Ormesby  —  fore- 
tbee-well,  dear  lady  of  my  love  I  Go  from 
these  pages  as  thou  wentest  from  my  lifo,  and 
therein  be  no  more  seen.  Like  a  sunbeam, 
foded  art  thou  erermore  to  me ;  and  thy  pale 
fooe  and  earnest  eyes  are  still  present  to  my 
0ue  through  the  mists  of  many  years.  Yet 
doth  Hme,  with  erery  season,  steal  somewhat 
from  the  distinctness  of  the  vision ;  and  as  mine 
eyes  grow  dim  with  age  and  anguish,  so  doth 
thine  image  recede  farther  and  farther  into  the 
dusky  chambers  of  the  Past  Peace  be  with 
thee,  lady,  wheresoever  thou  art ;  peace  be  with 
thee! 

How  in  the  lifo  of  a  great  city  accords  with  a 
great  grie(  and  yet  how  for  better  is  it  for  the 
softrer  than  rural  quiet  I  Petrarch,  in  the  se- 
duaofi  a^Yaoclase,  never  ceased  to  weep ;  and 
solitary  weeping  makes  one  selfish.  Never 
bcann^  never  thinking  of  the  smiles  and  tears 
of  others,  we  learn  to  compassionate  ourselves 
Mly,  and  in  all  this  wide  world  lee  no  foce  but 
oar  own.  Cdntact  with  our  fellow-creatures, 
tfaoa^  it  be  only  in  the  streets  of  a  city,  where 
we  have  not  a  sin^  friend,  is  good  for  ns. 
Not  the  most  misanthropic  can  thiead  that  va- 
lyiag  tide,  and  see  that  quick  suceession  of 
foeti^  wltfaottt  foeling  that  he  is  a  portion  of 


the  many,  and  that  it  is  his  duty  to  be  a  work- 
er among  men.  He  has  a  part  to  play,  and 
there  he  knows  that  he  is  called  upon  to  play 
it 

Walking  in  that  deserted  alley  of  the  Lux- 
embourg Gardens,  within  hearing,  though  not 
within  sight  of  the  living  stream  beyond,  tiiis 
truth  became  clear  to  me,  and  I  said :  **  I  have 
been  idle  and  a  dreamer.  Books  have  been  my 
world,  and  I  have  accepted  all  without  giving 
any.  From  this  present  sufibring  I  must  be 
free  or  die ;  and  in  activity  alone  can  I  ever  find 
forgetfulness.     Now  I,  too,  will  work." 

And  I  made  up  my  mind  to  do  the  work  for 
which  I  was  fitted.  I  resolved  to  write  my 
long-contemplated  book  on  *'The  Poetry  of 
Oriental  Lifo  and  Language.'* 

That  night  my  quiet  rooms  in  the  dead,  old- 
fashioned  Hue  de  Pamasse,  seemed  less  dreary. 
It  was  now  almost  winter ;  it  had  rained  at  in- 
tervals for  many  days,  and  the  air  was  very 
chill.  I  found  a  cheerful  fire  in  my  sitting- 
room.  The  curtains  shut  out  the  dismantled 
garden.  I  drew  my  table  to  the  fire-place, 
trimmed  my  lamp,  took  pen  and  paper,  and 
sketched  the  outline  of  my  work. 

My  evening^s  occupation  was  followed  by  a 
night  of  sound,  refreshing  sleep ;  and  from  this 
day  I  recovered  rapidly.  The  next  morning 
found  me,  for  the  first  time,  before  the  gloomy 
entrance  to  the  Biblioth^ue  Boyale. 

I  passed  through  the  solemn  court-yard,  with 
its  little  garden,  its  mounted  statue,  and  its  air 
of  classic  stillness.  I  passed  on  to  the  rooms 
appropriated  to  study,  and  chose  a  remote  cor- 
ner by  a  window.  There  I  took  my  place, 
amidst  a  busy  company,  and  so  b^an  my  lifo 
of  authorship  in  Paris. 

Day  after  day,  week  after  week,  I  pursued 
the  same  mode  of  existence.  I  occupied  the 
same  place ;  I  followed  the  same  train  of 
bought,  and  resolutely  bore  out  my  intention 
of  labor.  And  labor  rewarded  me  with  a  por- 
tion of  my  lost  peace ;  and  amidst  those  venera- 
ble archives  of  old  learning ;  amidst  the  millions 
of  precious  books  and  manuscripts  there  treas- 
ured ;  amidst  the  wealth  of  literature  amassed 
frx>m  antique  days  by  Francis  I.,  by  the  Medici, 
by  the  Sponi,  by  the  Visconti,  by  Petrarch — ^I 
lost  for  a  while  the  remembrance  of  my  private 
sorrows. 

Thus  dwelling  with  **  the  assembled  souls  of 
all  that  men  held  wise,"  I  gradually  fell  into  a 
firame  of  mind  and  a  routine  of  habits  the  best 
calculated,  peibaps,  for  a  man  of  my  thought- 
ful disposition. 

Excluded  on  Sundays  from  the  libraiy,  I  gen- 
erally passed  those  mornings  in  the  Louvre, 
wandering  throu^  the  galleries  of  antiqaities; 
pursuing  my  studies  of  ancient  Etrurian  and 
Greek  history  amidst  the  vases,  mosaics,  and 
cameos  of  the  Mmsee  Grtc  et  Effyptien ;  and 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  mingling  with  the 
throngs  who  on  this  day  frequent  the  art-gaK 
leries,  and  testify  by  their  orderly  and  respect- 
ful bearing  the  admiration  of  beauty  w^ch  may 
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be  felt  eren  by  tbe  poorest  and  least  instructed 
of  the  commonity. 

As  the  spring-time  came,  I  used  to  escape  on 
die  Sunday  into  the  pleasant  parks  and  country 
lanes  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris.  There,  in 
the  sylvan  glades  and  hills  of  St.  Cloud,  among 
the  alleys  of  the  wood  at  Yincennes,  or  in  the 
funereal  forest-shades  of  St  Germains,  I  used  to 
spend  the  long  snnny  days  alone,  with  a  book 
of  my  own  thoughts.  I  was  resigned,  if  not 
happy ;  and  my  book  progressed  with  the  weeks 
and  months  as  they  went  by. 

There  was  one  of  the  attendants  at  the  Bib- 
lioth^ne  Royale,  in  whom  I  took  a  considera- 
ble interest  He  was  called  M.  Benoit  I  first 
remarked  him  for  the  respectability  of  his  ap- 
pearance, and  for  the  courtliness  of  his  address. 
My  surprise  was  one  day  excited  by  the  discov- 
ery that  he  read  the  Oriental  languages  with 
facility.  It  happened  thus :  I  had  written  the 
name  of  a  rare  Arabic  work  upon  a  slip  of  paper 
— as  is  the  custom  of  the  place — and  handed  it 
to  him  to  procure  for  me.  He  looked  at  it,  and 
shook  his  head.  '*  It  is  useless.  Monsieur,*'  he 
said ;  **  that  work  is  not  in  the  collection.  I 
have  been  often  asked  fbr  it,  but  in  vain.  If 
Monsieur  will  write  for  this  work  instead,  I 
think  he  will  find  its  contents  very  similar.** 

And  he  wrote  the  title  of  another  book  upon 
the  back  of  my  paper,  and  wrote  it,  moreover, 
in  the  Arabic  characters. 

**You  understand  Arabic?**  I  exclaimed, 
with  amazement. 

He  smiled  sadly. 

'*!  was  once  a  rich  man.  Monsieur,"  he  said, 
with  a  sigh,  '*  and  my  education  is  all  that  I 
have  not  lost.'* 

After  this  I  had  many  conversations  with  M. 
Benoit,  and  he  frequently  visited  me  at  my 
apartments  in  the  Faubourg  St  Germain.  I 
learned  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  build- 
er ;  that  he  had  received  one  of  the  most  learn- 
ed and  expensive  of  educations ;  that  his  prop- 
erty had  been  entirely  lost  in  the  boundless  de- 
struction of  the  Reign  of  Terror ;  that  he  had 
barely  existed,  for  some  time,  upon  the  charity 
of  a  few  compassionate  savans  ;  and  that  dur- 
ing the  Consulate  he  had  obtained  this  subor- 
dinate situation  through  the  interest  of  an  early 
college-friend.  I  compared  this  poor  old  man's 
condition  with  my  own,  and  learned  a  lesson 
from  his  patient  cheerfulness.  Soon  I  enter- 
tained almost  an  affection  for  him.  I  found 
his  conversation  learned,  often  profound ;  and 
I  gradually  unfolded  to  him  the  plan  and  pur- 
pose of  my  book  and  of  my  opinions. 

One  evening  I  had  been  reading  a  ch^ter  to 
him,  and  we  were  arguing  npon  certain  induc- 
tions which  I  had  therein  made  from  the  system 
of  Zoroaster. 

**It  is  very  strange,**  said  M.  Benoit,  «*but 
it  strikes  me  that  we  have  a  MS.  in  which  the 
anthor  has  anticipated  you  on  this  subject" 

''Indeed I"  I  cried  with  a  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment. <*  I  had  hoped  that  my  views  were 
original." 


**It  may  be  original.  Monsieur  Hennebexg, 
without  being  new,"  replied  the  old  gentleman. 
*'That  it  is  original  in  your  mind  I  know  de- 
cidedly; for  the  MS.  in  question  has  never 
been  copied,  and,  indeed,  I  think,  has  never 
been  read  excepting  by  myself  and  the  writer." 

**  Perhaps  you  are  Uie  writer  I"  I  exclaimed, 
hastily. 

''Indeed  I  am  not,'*  he  said,  musingly ;  " but 
I  knew  him  well — ^very  well.  He  was  a  profes- 
sor in  the  College  Royale  de  France,  and  from 
him  I  received  the  greater  part  of  my  education 
in  the  Oriental  tongues.  He  was  a  great  suf- 
ferer, and  he  loved  me  dearly.  I  was  his  favor^ 
ite  pupil ;  I  attended  his  death-bed.  Just  be- 
fore he  died  he  gave  the  MS.  into  my  care,  and 
bade  me  present  it  to  the  Bibliotheque  Royale. 
I  did  so,  and  read  it.  It  is  utterly  unknown — 
it  lies  amidst  thousands  of  others ;  and  I  believe ' 
no  person  has  ever  perused  it  before  or  since." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  this  work,"  I  said. 

"rr^*-W«»,"  he  repUed,  "I  will  show  it  to 
you  to-morrow." 

I  could  not  rest  that  night  for  thinking  of 
what  the  old  librarian  had  told  me.  I  felt 
greatly  disquieted  that  another  should  have  been 
before  me  in  this  path,  which  I  had  hitherto  be- 
lieved a  virgin  solitude.  My  self-love,  my  am- 
bition was  wounded,  and  I  rose  in  the  morning 
feverish  and  unrefreshed. 

Precisely  as  the  hour  of  admittance  arrived  I 
entered  the  reading-rooms  of  the  library.  I 
looked  around  in  every  direction,  but  M.  Benoit 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  I  tried  to  read — ^to 
work ;  but  it  was  in  vain.  I  could  not  keep  my 
attention  fixed  for  five  minutes  together,  and  I 
turned  my  head  every  instant  toward  the  door. 

More  than  an  hour  elapsed  before  he  came ; 
but  at  last  he  entered  the  room  and  advanced  to 
the  comer  where  I  was  sitting. 

"Where  is  the  manuscript,  M.  Benoit?"  I 
said,  eagerly — "the  manuscript  on  Oriental  lit- 
erature which  yon  named  to  me  last  evening  ?" 

"It  is  here,  M.  Henneberg,"  he  replied, 
pointing  to  a  packet  beneath  his  arm.  "  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  finding  it,  for  it  has  lain  there 
untouched  these  twenty  years." 

Slowly,  and  with  the  tremulous  fingers  of 
age,  he  untied  the  papers  in  which  it  was  en- 
veloped, and  placed  the  manuscript  before  me. 
The  exterior  was  soiled  with  the  dust  of  years, 
and  the  paper  yellow  like  parchment 

I  opened  the  leaves  at  random;  I  started 
back ;  I  rubbed  my  eyes,  to  be  sure  that  I  was 
not  dreaming;  then  I  sat  staring,  cold,  silent 
as  a  stone  image  on  a  tomb :  the  handwriting 
upon  those  pages  w<u  my  own. 

1  think  I  have  already  said  that  mine  was  a 
very  peculiar  hand.  It  partook  strangely  of  the 
curves  and  idiosyncrasies  of  Eastern  characters. 
It  was  unlike  any  other,  and  at  Leipzig  it  had 
frequently  been  the  subject  of  remariL.  There 
was  no  mistaking  it ;  and  here  it  was  reproduced 
before  my  eyes,  in  a  manuscript  written  prob- 
ably years  before  I  was  bom  1 

By  a  powerful,  almost  a  snjMrhnouui  effiart,  I 
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mastered  the  emotion  hy  which  I  had  been  over- 
come, and,  bending  down  that  he  might  not  ob- 
terre  the  dead!/  pallor  of  my  face,  I  said,  hoarse- 
Ij,  **  And  io  it  was  a  coontiyman  of  jours  who 
wrote  this,  M.  Benoit?*' 

**  A  kind  friend  and  master  of  mine,  M.  Hen- 
neberg,**  replied  the  librarian ;  <*  not  a  conntiy- 
mao.'* 

*»Indecd!*»  I  said.    «*Was  he  not  French  ?" 

^^Akj  num  Dieul  no;  he  was  a  German.** 

Again  I  started.  I  turned  to  the  beginning 
of  the  work ;  my  eyes  fell  upon  the  first  few  sen- 
tences ....  I  had  half  expected  it.  Their  im- 
port, though  not  their  phraseology,  was  precise- 
ly the  same  as  those  which  commenced  my  own 
book! 

"  And  pray  from  what  part  of  Grermany  did 
your  friend  come,  M.  Benoit?"  I  asked,  with 
fotttd  composure. 

**From  the  confines  of  Bohemia.** 

"And  hbname?** 

''Karl  Schmidt.** 

"May  I  ask  the  date  of  his  decease?** 

The  old  gentleman  removed  his  glasses,  and 
brushed  a  tear  from  his  eyes. 

**UelaSj  mon  pauvre  ami!  He  died  on  the 
evening  of  the  4th  of  May,  1790.** 

The  yery  date  and  moment  of  my  birth ! 

I  rose  suddenly,  and,  leaning  on  the  back  of 
my  chair,  pressed  one  hand  on  my  heart  as  if 
to  still  its  fearful  palpitation.  I  gasped  for 
breath ;  I  felt  as  if  the  ground  were  sinking  from 
beneath  my  feet ....  **  Help,  my  friend  !**  I 
gasped — "help!  I — ^I  am  dying!** 

In  another  moment  I  had  fainted.  I  was  very 
ill  for  some  days  after  this ;  but  as  soon  as  I 
had  sufficiently  recovered  to  bear  the  fatigue  of 
so  long  a  journey,  I  left  Paris  for  Leipzig.  I 
have  ne^er  since  gone  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  this  city.  Here,  in  the  apartments  which  I 
occupied  as  a  youth,  I  live  an  aged  and  an  aus- 
tere man.  Here  I  shall  soon  die,  and  so  end 
my  **  strange,  eventful  history.** 

Such  is  the  story  of  my  life--a  life  cursed  and 
withered  by  glimpses  of  a  past,  which  is  known 
only  to  God.  I  have  remembered  scenes  and 
people :  I  have  beheld  palpable  evidences  and 
traces  of  myself  in  former  stages  of  my  being. 
Wheieunto  do  these  things  tend?  Will  death 
bring  me  to  a  full  knowledge  of  these  mysteries  ? 
or  is  this  qiiritual  particle,  which  men  call  the 
iotti,  destined  to  migrate  eternally  from  shape 
to  shape,  never  rising  to  a  higher  and  diviner 
immortality?  Alas!  I  know  not;  neither, 
friend,  canst  thoa  reply  to  me.  Life  is  a  prob- 
lem ;  Death,  perchance,  a  word !  Will  no  hand 
lift  the  curtain  of  eternity  ? 

•  ••••• 

It  was  nearly  dusk  by  the  time  I  had  arrived 
at  the  end  of  the  Professor's  MSS.,  and  the 
castle  and  church-spires  of  Gotha  were  already 
in  sighc  Presently  the  diligence  st<^>ped  at  an 
inn  in  the  town ;  a  party  of  young  men  snr- 
roonded  the  novel-reading  student,  and  bore 
him  off  with  tumultuous  congratulations.  The 
alighted,  and  wished  me  a  civil  good- 


evening,  and  I  went  into  the  inn  and  dined  ex- 
ecrably. When  returned  to  the  vehicle  to  re- 
sume my  night-journey,  I  found  the  three  va- 
cant places  already  occupied  by  three  new  pas- 
angers,  and  thus  we  went  on  toward  Frank- 
fort. In  about  a  fortnight  I  arrived  at  Interla- 
chen,  and  liked  the  place  so  well  as  to  resolve 
upon  staying  there  for  several  weeks.  One  day, 
sitting  idly  in  the  sailer-manger  of  the  Hotel 
Suisse,  I  happened  to  take  a  copy  of  GalignanPs 
Messenger  from  the  table.  One  of  the  first 
things  that  caught  my  eye  was  the  following  an- 
nouncement : 

*' Mat,  1854. 
*'Died  suddenlf,  on  the  eveniDg  of  the  4th  instant,  Io 

bis  chambers,  at  the  College  of ,  in  Leipzig,  Heinrich 

Hennebeig,  Professor  of  Oriental  Literature,  in  the  66Ch 
year  oUAb  age ;  greatly  beloved  and  regretted." 

And  so  this  was  the  end— dead  I  and  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  birth !  Some  people  to  whom 
J  have  read  the  foregoing  memoir  say  that  these 
things  are  coincidences,  and  that  too  much 
learning  touched  my  ])oor  friend's  brain.  It 
may  be  so ;  but  there  was  a  strange  method  in 
his  madness,  after  all ;  and  who  can  tell  what 
revelations  in  psychology  may  yet  be  in  store  for 
future  generations? 

LOVE  EXPERIENCES  OF  AN  IMPRES- 
SIBLE MAN. 
L 

IT  is  my  misfortune  to  have  what  is  called  an 
impressible  nature ;  that  is  to  say,  a  nature 
intensely  susceptible  to  surrounding  influences. 
So  easily  does  my  heart  take  the  stamp  of  con- 
tiguous objects,  that  one  would  say  it  was  made 
of  wax ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  so  rapidly  do 
the  different  impressions  disappear,  that  it  might 
be  said  to  be  made  of  sand.  I  have  a  theory, 
however,  which  is  much  more  satisfactory ;  it  is 
that  the  heart  is  composed,  like  an  onion,  of  an 
immense  number  of  layers,  and  that  the  consec- 
utive impressions  made  upon  it  do  not  become 
obliterated,  as  would  seem,  but  sink  deeper  and 
deeper  below  the  surface,  so  that  when  the  lay- 
ers come  finally  to  be  removed  —  or,  in  other 
words,  when  the  heart  comes  at  last  to  be  peel- 
ed— each  impression  will  be  discovered  in  reg- 
ular order,  and  the  common  saying  that  **  first 
impressions  are  deepest'*  will  be  found  to  be  lit- 
erally true. 

But  there  is  as  much  difference  in  hearts  as 
in  onions.  The  layers  of  an  Englbhman's 
heart,  for  example,  are  coarse  and  thick ;  this 
is  especially  true  of  the  outer  layer.  To  make 
an  impression  upon  it  is  next  to  impossible.*^  It 
appears  to  be  of  a  tough  substance,  not  unlike 
gutta  percha.  To  make  a  distinct  mark,  yon 
must  come  down  upon  it  like  a  trip-hammer ; 
once  made,  the  impression  lasts,  to  be  sure,  for 
a  long  time ;  but  this  is  an  advantage  which  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  fkct  that  an 
Englishman  never  gets  more  than  half  a  dozen 
vivid  impressions  during  his  whole  life,  so  that 
his  heart  is,  in  the  end,  but  little  better  than  a 
bUnk  scroll,  and  will  hardly  pay  for  the  peel- 
ing. 
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An  Irishman's  heart,  on  the  contrary,  or  a 
Frenchman's,  is  very  rich  in  impressions ;  every 
layer,  way  down  to  the  core,  is  full  of  them ; 
kis  heart,  in  the  end,  i^ill  be  found  to  be  like 
a  Tolume  of  Harper's  Magazine^  eveiy  leaf  of 
which  is  a  picture  of  animated  life.  This  is 
also  true,  to  some  extent,  of  the  American 
heart,  which,  like  a  well-prepared  daguerreo- 
type-plate, is  always  ready  to  receive  any  kind 
of  an  image,  good  or  bad,  and  equally  ready  to 
have  it  rubbed  off,  or,  according  to  the  above 
theory,  sunk  out  of  sight,  to  make  place  for  a 
new  one. 

Such  is  the  case,  at  any  rate,  with  my  own 
heart — or,  rather,  such  was  the  case  once,  for  I 
fear  me  that  at  present  it  is  little  better  for  im- 
pressional,  or  any  other  than  reservoir,  purposes 
than  a  fossil.  What  I  have  now  to  say  of  it, 
therefore,  refers  to  the  past.     To  begin : 

In  the  summer  of  1830,  being  then  at  the  ripe 
age  of  five-and-twenty,  I  was  living  in  Boston,* 
which  I  considered  to  be  the  only  habitable  city 
in  the  world,  and  which  was,  at  any  rate,  the 
only  city  I  had  ever  inhabited.  If  any  one  with 
whom  I  came  in  contact  pretended  to  prefer 
New  York,  or  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore,  I  took 
him  at  once  to  Faneuil  Hall.  If  that  didn't 
bring  him  to  his  senses,  I  conducted  him  (hur- 
rying over  Charlestown  Bridge)  to  Bunker  Hill ; 
and  that  failing,  I  promenaded  him  round  the 
Ck>mmon,  and  buried  his  pr^udices  —  I  forget 
how  many  inches  deep  —  in  Frog  Pond.  Of 
course,  if  I  had  lived  in  any  other  city  I  should 
have  been  equally  in  love  with  that,  which  serves, 
at  least,  to  show  that  I  was  not  a  true  Boston ian. 
In  fact,  I  have  since  been  domiciled  in  some  doz- 
en different  cities,  each  of  which,  for  the  time 
being,  I  believed  to  be  as  much  superior  to  any 
other  as  ** modem  Athens,''  in  the  opinion  of 
all  Massachusetts  men,  is  superior  to  what  an- 
cient Athens  was,  or  what  any  other  city,  in  the 
Old  World  or  New,  ever  can  be. 

And  what  I  thought  of  Boston  I  thought  of 
Boston  folks  and  Boston  things.  Byles  himself 
is  not  more  thoroughly  Bostonian  than  I  was. 
There  were  no  streets  like  Boston  streets;  no 
merchants  like  Boston  merchants  (wasn't  I  one 
of  them  myself,  and  my  father  before  me  ?) ;  no 
ministers  like  Boston  ministers ;  no  horses  like 
Boston  horses ;  no  mayors  like  Boston  mayors ; 
no  cream-cakes  like  Boston  cream-cakes ;  and — 
to  come  nearer  to  the  point-r-no  women  like  Bos- 
ton women.  In  this  last  respect,  certainly,  there 
could  be  no  mistake.  I  was  willing  to  give  up 
the  ministers,  give  up  the  horses,  give  up,  if 
necessary,  even  the  merchants  and  the  cream- 
cakes,  but  sooner  than  give  up  the  women,  I 
would  have  given  up  the  ghost. 

I  was  liWng  at  a  boarding-house,  presided 
over  by  one  Mrs.  Whittles,  supported  (so  far  as 
she  was  not  supported  by  her  boarders)  by  two 
nnmarried  sisters  —  namely,  Miss  Olivia  Whit- 
tles, or  Miss  Whittles  proper,  and  Miss  Mehit- 
able  Whittles — the  former  of  whom  might  have 

*  80  DMned,  probablf,  on  aoooont  of  its  being  the  bos 
tovn  of  the  world. 


been  thirty-five,  while  the  latter  should  have 
been  twenty-five,  but  was  (or  the  family  Bible 
fibbed)  exactly  eighteen.  My  story  commences 
with  the  day  I  first  took  my  seat  at  the  Whit- 
tles table ;  and  I  should  say  here,  lest  I  forget 
it,  that  whoever  took  a  regular  seat  at  the  Whit- 
tles table  became  at  once  a  regular  member  of 
the  Whittles  family. 

Mrs.  Whittles,  or  Mother  Whittles,  as  we  used 
to  call  her,  was  a  widow — 

**  A  beauty-wanlDg  and  distresBM  widow. 
In  the  afternoon  of  her  best  days.** 

Her  husband  had  been  absent  from  the  present 
scene  of  things  for  about  ten  years ;  but  the  wor- 
tliy  defunct  was  always  present  in  the  spirit, 
for  his  portrait  (unhappily  not  a  speaking  one) 
smiled  upon  us  all  from  the  dining-room  wall, 
*<  the  veiy  picture,"  as  his  relict  used  to  tell  us, 
**  of  the  best  provider  in  the  world — ^poor,  poor 
Whittles,  now  cold  in  his  grave!" — a  speech 
usually  followed  by  a  long  silence,  and  a  mur- 
muring round  the  table  of  the  words,  *'  Poor, 
poor  Whittles!" 

Aside  from  the  weakness,  always  excusable 
in  a  forlorn  widow,  of  constantly  alluding  to  her 
detached  half.  Mother  Whittles  was  a  very  ex- 
emplary and  eminently  maternal  person.  Her 
table  might,  indeed,  have  been  more  liberally 
supplied,  but  then  her  terms  were  moderate,  and 
what  we  lacked  in  food  we  made  up  in  fun. 
Moreover,  none  of  us  were  ever  troubled  with 
dyspepsia.  For  myself,  I  naturally  thought  the 
house,  in  all  respects,  a  model  establishment; 
I  wouldn't  for  the  world  have  changed  any  thing 
in  it  I  took  comfort  even  in  the  self-satisfied 
look  of  the  great  provider — ^who,  by-the-way,  I 
have  since  learned,  was  a  great  consumer  also, 
and  did  invariably  provide  **  the  very  best  the 
market  afforded,"  promptly  paying  for  the  same 
— out  of  his  wife's  purse. 

To  Miss  Olivia  Whittles  I  didn't  at  first  take. 
She  talked  a  little  too  much  (a  weakness  with 
old  maids)  about  her  dear  minister,  Bev.  Mr. 
Sturgeon,  but  when  I  came  to  hear  that  worthy 
divine,  I  was  converted  at  once  to  her  opinion 
tha  the  was  *'  the  gracefulest  preacher  in  Bos- 
ton ;"  and  the  next  day  hired  a  seat  in  the  Whit- 
tles pew,  which  I  occupied  for  over  three  weeks, 
and  might  have  occupied  much  longer,  only  he 
"exchanged"  one  Sunday  with  Rev.  Mr.  Pike, 
whom  I  thought  more  unctuous,  and  to  whom  I 
listened  till  his  pulpit  was  occupied  for  a  fort- 
night by  Rev.  Dr.  Perch,  whom  I  then  follow- 
ed ;  after  which,  for  similar  reasons,  I  became 
a  parishioner,  first  of  Rev.  Mr.  Carp,  then  of 
Professor  Haddock,  and,  finally  (changing  my 
sect  as  well  as  my  minister),  of  Rev.  Mr.  Night- 
ingale, under  whom  I  sat,  though  he  was  rath- 
er a  heavy  man,  till  I  left  Boston  to  settle  in 
New  York,  where  I  now  attend  the  ministra- 
tions of  the  eloquent  Dr.  Hawks. 

But  to  return  to  Miss  Olivia.  Having  taken 
a  seat  in  the  Whittles  pew,  it  became  one  of 
my  religious  duties  to  wait  upon  that  church- 
going  belle  to  and  from  service — a  duty  which 
I  performed  not  exactly  with  alacrity  (her  gait 
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beiiig  too  flow  for  that),  bat  with  prompt  and 
^inoB  reiignation.  On  onr  way  to  chorch,  I 
was  generallj  edified  by  the  moit  precise  in- 
ftroetioos  as  to  personal  carriage  and  street  eti- 
quette. I  most  walk  erect ;  I  most  not  carry 
my  hands  in  my  pocket ;  I  mnst  torn  my  feet 
inside  oat;  I  mnst  select  clean  and  smooth 
croasiogs ;  I  mnst  not  hnny ;  I  most  not  tread 
on  my  lady's  dress ;  I  mnst  keep  my  face  out  of 
her  bonnet,  and  not  press  too  close  to  her  (pre- 
cantkms  now  haply  nnnecessary) ;  I  mnst  not 
ogle  other  ladies,  etc.,  etc  On  onr  way /rom 
chvrch,  I  was  edified  at  still  greater  length  by 
comments  on  the  sermon,  of  which  my  lady  al- 
ways remembered  the  text  and  the  heads ;  on 
its  pointed  application  to  her  neighbors,  one  of 
whom  was  not  far  off;  and  on  the  personal  ap- 
peanince  of  the  preacher,  whose  neck-tie  was 
alwavs  fanltless,  whose  handkerchief  was  al- 
ways of  the  whitest^  and  whose  gestures  were 
always  the  perfection  of  grace.  And  I  may 
here  say  that  Hiss  Olivia  thus  laid  me  under 
eTsrlasting  obligation ;  for  to  know  how  to  con- 
dnct  one*s  self  in  the  street,  especially  on  Sun- 
day, and  to  know  the  kind  of  conversation  meet 
for  the  day,  are  as  important  to  a  man  of  Ibe 
woHd  as  to  know  the  etiquette  of  a  ball-room, 
or  the  kind  of  gossip  suited  to  an  evening  par- 
ty ;  and  bat  for  Miss  Olivia  I  might  have  re- 
mained in  heathen  darkness  on  these  points  to 
ny  dying  day. 

Miss  Mehitable  was  of  a  different  "persua- 
sioa**  from  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  went  to  a 
diflwent  chnrch,  presided  over  by  my  subse- 
qneot  fnend  Nightingale ;  indeed,  it  was  by  her 
isstigatioQ,  and  under  her  youthful  auspices, 
that  I  myself  became  one  of  his  flock.  I  may 
as  well  tell  how. 

One  rainy  Sunday,  Miss  Olivia  having  a  new 
bonnet,  and  being  in  uncommonly  low  spuits 
(for  what  can  be  more  depressing  than  a  rainy 
Sonday?),  decided  to  spend  the  day  in  her 
room,  where  she  had  an  excellent  portrait  of 
Bev.  Mr.  Sturgeon,  done  in  oil,  and  a  splendid 
copy  of  his  printed  sermons,  bound  in  red  mo- 
rocco, whicii  would  enable  her — so  she  said — 
to  "  pass  the  hoars  as  profitably  as  if  she  were 
in  her  accustomed  place.**  Now  the  idea  of 
going  to  church  alone  (and  I  should  have  men- 
tiooed  before  that  the  widow  was  generally  es- 
corted by  a  gallant  bachelor  by  the  name  of 
ScfaggSy  who  was  an  old  friend  of  the  departed 
Whittles,  and  always  took  the  head  of  the  pew) 
was  to  me  insupportable.  Miss  Whittles  re- 
monstrated, and  I  was  persisting,  like  a  back- 
ward child,  that  I  couldn't  **go  alone,"  when 
in  came  Mehitable,  and  insisted  that  I  should 
go  with  her. 

**  What  I  go  to  hear  Mr.  Nightingale !  Why, 
Mr.  Green,  he  is  a  Methodist!"  exclaimed 
OHvia. 

'*  Well,  what  of  that  ?*  said  Mehitable ;  «  so 
was  mother  once,  and  she  changed  only  because 
she  thought  the  £pisoopal  Church  more  fash- 
ionable/' 

**  Wicked  gbir  rejoined  her  sister,  "tosay 


such  things.  You  are  always  abusing  Mr. 
Sturgeon.*' 

"  Why,  my  dear  sister,  I  didn't  say  a  word 
about  Mr.  Sturgeon;  in  fact,  I  think  him  a 
▼ery  fine  preacher;  but  Mr.  Nightingale  is  as 
good  any  day,  besides  being  younger  and  much 
better  looking." 

"What I"  shrieked  Olivia;  **  Mr.  Nightingale 
better  lo<^ng  than  Mr.  Sturgeon!  Well,  I 
never — I — " 

In  fact,  she  nevered  away  for  ten  minutes  at 
least,  when  Mehitable  interrupted  her  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence,  and  turning  to  me,  said : 

<*Come  along,  Mr.  Green.  You  mtat  go 
with  me,  for  I've  got  no  umbrella,  and  I'm  sure 
yon  wouldn't  let  me  go  alone  in  all  this  rain  if 
I  had ;  besides,  it  won't  hurt  any  body  to  go  to 
our  meeting  once — that's  certain." 

What  could  I  do  ?  Of  course  I  went,  and, 
for  the  first  time,  gave  Miss  Mehitable  my  arm, 
and  Mr.  Nightingale  my  ear.  How  it  rained 
and  blew,  and  what  difficulty  I  had  in  mana- 
ging my  umbrella,  which  jumped  about  as  though 
it  had  the  St.  Vitus's  dance,  and  turned  itself 
inside  out  at  least  a  dozen  times!  Olivia 
would  have  been  frightened  out  of  her  skirts, 
but  Mehitable  enjoyed  the  fun  of  the  thing, 
though  she  clung  to  me  like  a  drowning  wo- 
man to  a  log.  Fortunately  for  all  three  of  us 
(Mehitable,  myself,  and  the  umbrella),  we  had 
not  far  to  go,  and  arrived  without  serious  dam- 
age. There  was  little  chance  for  conversation 
on  the  way,  but  enough  was  said  for  me  to  per- 
ceive that  my  companion  was  something  of  a 
wag,  and  was  observant  far  beyond  her  years. 

*^Look  at  that  lady  just  in  front  of  us,"  said 
she.  "  Do  yon  sappoee  she  would  have  come 
out  such  a  windy  day  as  this  if  she  hadn't  bad 
a  pretty  foot?"  ^ 

**Do  you  judge  others  by  yourself?"  I  re- 
plied, not  daring  to  glance  downward,  but  gaz- 
ing steadily  at  the  clouds. 

"  Of  course  I  do,'»  said  she.  "  Catch  'Livin 
out  such  weather  I" 

Now,  for  a  young  girl  of  seventeen  I  thought 
this  was  lather  fast,  so  I  sought  to  put  a  check 
upon  her  by  remarking  that  if  the  heart  was  all 
right,  it  didn't  matter  much  about  the  foet. 

*  *  Hearts,  indeed ! "  she  exclaimed.  '  *  Luck- 
ily for  us  all,  they  can't  be  seen.  By-the-way, 
Mr.  Green,  do  you  believe  all  hearts  are  of  the 
same  size  and  shape  ?  I  don't  I'm  sure  my 
sister's  heart  is  shaped  like  a  pepper-box,  and 
that  mother's  is  as  round  as  an  orange.  As 
for  father's,  dear  good  man,  I  don't  believe  it 
had  any  shape  at  all,  but  it  was  as  big  as  a 
hogshead." 

"And  your  own.  What  is  that  shaped 
like  ?"  said  I,  pressing  her  arm. 

<'0h,  mine!  Well,  I  have  always  had  the 
idea  Uiat  it  was  shaped  (looking  at  me  very 
hard)  something  like  a  fox-trap !" 

By  this  time  we  were  at  the  church  steps, 
when  Mehitable  at  once  smoothed  down  her 
dress,  shook  the  wrinkles  out  of  her  face,  and, 
taking  the  lead,  conducted  me  to  her  pew,  where 
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I  was  seated  next  to  a  demure  little  lady,  from 
whom  I  conld  hardly  keep  my  face  during  the 
whole  service,  though  I  heard  every  word  of  the 
sermon,  which  was  from  the  singular  text: 
"What  shall  we  do  for  our  sister  in  the  day 
when  she  shall  be  spoken  for?"  (Solomon's 
Song,  viii.  8.) 

Service  over,  Mehitable  shook  hands  with  my 
demure  pew-mate,  whom  she  called  Abby,  and 
who  addressed  her  as  Hitty ;  and  Abby  having 
said  to  Hitty  that  she  was  "Very  well,  I  thank 
you,  how  do  you  do  ?"  and  Hitty  having  made 
the  same  novel  remark  to  Abby,  and  both  Hitty 
and  Abby  having  agreed  that  it  rained  terribly, 
but  that,  nevertheless,  they  were  glad  they  came 
out,  for  Mr.  Nightingale  had  never  preached 
such  an  excellent  sermon,  the  two  friend  con- 
tinued chatting  together  for  about  ten  minutes, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  Abby  was  introduced 
to  me  as  Miss  Pettigrew,  who  thought  it  very 
kind  of  me  to  wait  upon  Hitty  to  meeting,  and 
hoped  I  liked  their  minister,  and  finally  said  to 
me  that  she  had  asked  Hitty  home  to  dinner 
with  her  (only  two  doors  oflF),  and  wouldn't  I 
join  them  ?  which  I  very  gladly  did. 

Miss  Pettigrew  I  found  to  be  the  most  pre- 
cise little  personage  I  had  ever  seen.  Every 
thing  about  her  appeared  to  be  measured ;  she 
stepped  with  the  regularity  of  a  soldier,  and 
spoke  with  the  deliberation  of  a  statesman.  She 
was  what  might  be  called  a  well-balanced  per- 
son. I  verily  believe  that  each  of  her  eyebrows 
had  exactly  the  same  number  of  hairs  as  the 
other,  and  that,  if  one  of  her  feet  had  been 
larger  than  the  other,  or  one  shoulder  higher 
than  the  other  (which  is  the  case  with  most  peo- 
ple), she  would  have  had  the  sinning  member 
pajK^  down.  Her  hair,  parted  exactly  in  the 
miflile,  revealed  a  head  of  such  even  dimen- 
sions, and  so  devoid  of  "bumps,"  that  it  would 
have  set  Professor  Feeler,  or  any  other  phrenol- 
ogist, quite  crazy.  I  looked  to  see  if  there  was 
not  some  difference  in  the  size  of  the  eyes  (not 
an  uncommon  phenomenon);  but  no,  every 
thing  about  her,  even  to  the  shape  of  the  nos- 
trils and  the  form  and  position  of  the  teeth,  was 
as  orderly  and  regular  as  if  she  had  been  cast  in 
a  mould.  And  what  was  true  of  her  person 
was  equally  true  of  her  dress ;  every  thing  fitted 
(though  it  would  have  been  impossible  not  to  fit 
her)  to  a  hair,  and  there  was  the  same  regular 
balance  throughout.  Her  collar  described  a 
circle  about  her  neck — which  might  have  been 
turned  in  a  lathe — as  exact  as  if  drawn  by  a 
geometrician;  her  bonnet,  without  any  artful 
contrivance,  preserved  its  position  so  perfectly 
that  it  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  her;  her  dress*^ 
hoops  were  not  then  in  vogue — ^hung  as  evenly 
upon  her  as  if  she  were  one  of  the  lay  •figures 
one  sees  in  the  shop-windows ;  every  ribbon 
was  in  its  right  place,  every  plait  was  the  exact 
repetition  of  every  other,  and,  in  short,  every 
thing  about  her  was  a^JQtted  in  the  most  per- 
fect and  painful  order. 

Mehitable,  on  the  other  hand,  was  one  of  the 
most  irregular  and  disorderly  persons  in  the 


world ;  so  that,  whatever  the  shape  of  her  heart 
(if  it  had  any  regular  shape),  I  doubt  if  it  was 
ever  in  the  same  place  two  consecutive  days. 
There  was  nothing  regular  about  her  but  her  ir- 
regularity, which  was  constant  and  unchange- 
able. This  peculiarity  extended  even  to  her 
face.  I  don't  believe  her  eyes  were  ever  of  the 
same  color  for  more  than  five  minutes  at  a  time, 
and  her  other  features,  equally  changeable,  pro- 
duced the  efiTect  of  being  scattered  about  pro- 
miscuously. In  the  matter  of  dress  she  was 
simply  careless,  though  there  was  a  certain  nat- 
ural elegance  in  the  girl  which  gave  something 
like  grace  even  to  her  carelessness,  or  perhaps 
her  sprightliness  and  wit  diverted  attention  from 
it.  However  that  may  be,  she  never  appeared 
untidy,  and  yet  was  always  in  disorder.  Her 
hair,  for  example,  always  seemed  to  me  to  be 
left  to  regulate  itself;  sometimes  it  was  parted 
on  one  side,  sometimes  on  the  other;  then, 
again,  somewhere  near  the  middle;  but  gen- 
erally not  at  all.  She  always  wore  it  short,  to 
save  her  trouble,  it  being  one  of  her  favorite 
sayings  that  she  might  be  a  slave  to  her  hus- 
band, if  she  had  one,  but  never  to  her  hair. 
Bft  then  it  should  be  added  that  her  locks  were 
very  curly  and  beautiful,  and  never  looked  so 
well  as  when  they  were  left  free;  and  who 
knows  but  she  had  some  faint  idea  of  that  fact? 

Imagine  Hitty  and  Abby  seated  together  at 
table,  and  I  sitting  between  them — I,  the  most 
susceptible  of  men,  between  twa  young  ladies 
of  exactly  opposite  characters,  and  each  work- 
ing off  impressions  upon  my  poor  heart  with  the 
rapidity  of  one  of  Hoe's  double-cylinder  presses  I 
And  imagine,  while  you  are  about  it,  what  was 
every  moment  becoming  of  the  thousand-and- 
ono  impressions  previously  made  by  that  still 
more  powerful  press,  Olivia!  For  know  that 
such  was  the  plasticity,  and  such  the  gallantry 
of  my  nature,  that,  whether  the  last  lady  brought 
to  bear  on  me  were  young  or  old  (within  certain 
degrees,  excluding,  for  example,  Mrs.  Whittles), 
she  was  sure  to  impress  me  as  the  best  of  her 
sex. 

It  is  high  time  now  for  me  to  inform  the 
reader  that,  being  fully  conscious  of  my  pecu- 
liar weakness,  and  having  no  faith,  therefore, 
that  any  impressions  made  upon  me,  by  no  mat- 
ter whom  or  what,  would  remain  for  any  length 
of  time,  I  had  resolved  that,  however  much  I 
might  be  affected  for  the  moment  by  any  young 
lady,  I  would  on  no  account  ask  her  to  many 
me ;  lest,  peradventure,  she  should  decline  an 
answer  (and  what  if  it  should  be  in  the  affirma- 
tive?) till  the  impression  bad  gone,  or — accord- 
ing to  my  onion  theory*— sunk  out  of  sight 

Hitherto  I  had  found  no  great  difficulty  in 
keeping  this  resolution,  for,  being,  like  all  sus- 
ceptible persons,  of  an  extremely  bashful  tem- 
perament, I  had  naturally  kept  my  impressions 
to  m3rself,  and  after  a  short  time  had  utterly  for- 
gotten them.  But  now  I  felt  as  I  had  never 
felt  before :  I  was  in  a  state  of  singular  embar- 
rassment.    Judge. 

I  found  that  the  young  lady  who  figured  at 
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the  taUe  as  the  least  as  well  as  the  last  of  the 
Whittlesea,  was  ia  reality  the  best  and  smartest 
of  the  familj,  and  I  could  hardly  forgive  myself 
for  not  haring  made  the  discovery  before.  So 
vivid  was  the  impression  she  made  upon  me  as 
we  were  going  to  charch,  that  I  fell  to  asking 
myself  if  it  might  not  be  permanent,  and  if,  aft- 
er all,  Mehitable  might  not  be  the  one  woman 
in  the  world  foreordained  from  the  beginning  to 
impress  me  into  her  permanent  marital  service. 
For  five  minntes  at  least  (and  in  certain  states 
of  the  heart  this  is  no  inconsiderable  period)  I 
actually  thought  that  such  must  be  the  case ; 
bat  the  moment  I  had  seen  Miss  Pettigrew  the 
whole  face  of  things  had  chtoged,  and  I  forth- 
with had  to  try  the  case  of  Abby  versus  Hitty ;  and 
this  ease  was  going  on,  and  becoming,  like  the 
most  approved  law-cases,  more  and  more  com- 
plicated, when  I  found  myself  seated  at  the  din- 
ner-table plump  between  the  unconscious  parties. 

Mehitable,  on  taking  her  seat,  cast  a  look  first 
at  the  dining-room  wsdl,  as  if  in  search  of  the 
portrait  of  the  late  Provider,  and  then  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  as  if  in  search  of  his  inconsol- 
able vridow,  and  not  seeing  either  of  these  **  ob- 
jects" (a  fovorite  word  with  her),  became  at 
ooce  the  most  lively  of  guests,  and  entertained 
die  whole  company  with  her  wit.  Abby,  too,  was 
witty  enough  in  her  quiet  way,  and  X  laughed 
(forgetting  that  it  was  Sunday,  and  that  the  ris- 
ible muscles  were  entitled  to  rest)  till  I  was  re- 
tribotively  sore.  The  worst  of  it  was,  that  hav- 
ing to  turn  now  on  one  side  when  Hitty  was 
^leaking,  then  on  the  other  when  Abby  had  the 
floor,  I  was  obliged,  as  it  were,  to  laugh  on  both 
sides  of  my  mouth ;  moreover,  in  my  desperate 
efforts— when  I  myself  was  speaking — to  look 
at  them  both,  I  was  in  serious  danger  of  becom- 
ing squint-eyed  for  life. 

Dinner  over,  we  found  we  were  too  late  for 
the  afternoon  service  at  church,  and  the  young 
ladies  having  mysteriously  disappeared,  I  spent 
an  boor  or  two  examining  the  state  of  my  heart. 
It  was  evidently  much  afiected  by — somebody. 
In  fact  all  the  symptoms  indicated  that  I  was  in 
lore.  But  with  whom  ?  Hitty  or  Abby  ?  In 
sober  truth,  I  had  not  the  least  idea,  but  was 
certain  it  was  with  one  of  them.  There  was  a 
gentleness,  a  sweet,  winning  grace  about  Abby, 
which  was  indeed  irresistible ;  but  wasn't  this 
equally  true  of  the  cheerfulness,  and  the  spark- 
ling wit  of  Hitty  ?  Had  one  of  them  affected 
me  in  her  way  more  than  the  other  in  hers? 
I  didn't  know ;  all  I  knew  was  that  my  heart 
was  thumping  about  in  an  unusual  way  about 
sometAtng^  and  it  ought  to  have  known  what. 
But  if  it  didn't,  what  was  I  to  do  about  it? 
While  redining  on  the  sofi»  in  this  perplex- 
ed state  I  heard  a  gentle  step  in  the  hall,  and 
presently  in  came  Hitty  vrith  an  apology  from 
Abby,  who  was  occupied  up  stairs  but  would  be 
down  shortly.  Behold  now  a  fine  chance  for  a 
teU-hAeu:  So  I  invited  Hitty  to  take  a  seat 
beside  me,  which  she  promptly  did,  and  being 
now  under  her  exclosive  influence,  I  made  ex- 
haustive efibrta  to  keep  cool  &Dd  deliberate. 


But  suddenly  she  put  all  my  wits  to  flight  by 
asking  me  what  I  was  so  sober  about  all  at  once  ? 
Sober  1  Why  I  was  never  less  sober  in  my  life. 
I  was  drunk  with  excitement  However,  I  re- 
covered after  a  while,  and  became,  apparently 
at  least,  at  ease ;  but  I  felt  that  her  influence 
was  gradually  overpowering  me,  and  soon  for- 
got that  there  was  any  sach  being  as  Abby  in 
existence.  Meanwhile  Hitty  was  full  of  her 
fun,  and,  rattling  on  about  one  thing  and  an- 
other, came  after  a  while  to  Mr.  Nightingale's 
sermon,  and  wanted  to  know  if  I  didn't  think  it 
a  droll  one,  and  what  I  supposed  he  would  do 
with  his  sister  **  in  the  day  she  should  be  spoken 
for,'*  and  what  I  would  do  under  such  trying 
circumstances ;  and,  finally,  whether  I  thought 
she  would  ever  be  spoken  for?  until  at  last  I 
caved  in  altogether,  told  the  dear  girl  she  was 
'*  spoken  for,"  and  that,  if  I  had  my  way,  she 
should  from  that  moment  be  my  life,  my  hope, 
my  love,  and  I  don't  know  how  much  else.  But 
conceive  of  my  feelings,  when,  instead  of  ex- 
pressing surprise  at  this  sudden  declaration,  and 
at  least  asking  time  to  consider,  Hitty  took  it  as 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  and  said 
that  she  had  loved  me  from  the  first  moment 
she  saw  me,  and  that  she  wasn't  ashamed  to  say 
so ;  and  oh !  if  I  was  only  in  earnest,  should 
be  the  happiest  of  women,  and,  by-and-by,  the 
lovingest  little  wife  (here  a  kiss)  which  was  ever 
heard  of.  Vows  of  sincerity,  constancy,  ever- 
lasting devotion,  etc.,  were  then  interchanged, 
with  the  usual  accompaniments,  and  we  had  al- 
ready laid  the  foundations  of  several  magnifi- 
cent castles,  when  in  came  Abby,  looking  so 
fresh  and  happy,  with  all  her  primness,  that 
when  Hitty  rose  and  embraced  her  (improving 
the  opportunity  to  adjust  her  hair  with  a^as- 
terly  stroke  or  two  of  the  hand),  I  was4lally 
tempted  to  embrace  her  myself! 

We  were  now  invited  to  tea,  and  the  invita- 
tion being  accepted,  Hitty  retired  to  arrange  her 
toilet  for  the  occasion,  and  I  was  left  alone  for 
an  hour  with  Abby.  And  now  what  will  the 
reader  think  when  I  avow  that  I  hadn't  been 
alone  with  her  ten  minutes  before  I  was  con- 
vinced that  I  had  made  a  &tal  mistake ;  that 
the  girl  I  really  loved  was  not  Hitty  but  Abby ; 
indeed,  how  could  any  body  hesitate  for  an  in- 
stant (I  now  asked  myself)  between  two  such 
persons  ?  Why,  Abby  was  not  only  more  staid, 
more  sensible,  more  intelligent,  but  she  was  posi- 
tively the  best-looking,  for  though  Hitty  might 
be  pretty— «of  course  was  pretty — ^Abby  was  posi- 
tively handsome.  Then  again,  Abby  if  not  the 
wittier  was  certainly  the  shrewder  and  the  more 
profound  of  the  two,  and  had  much  more  char- 
acter. While  making  these  comparisons,  I  was 
half  distracted ;  I  saw  that  I  had  committed  a 
stupid  blunder ;  that  I  had  even  mistaken  my 
own  feelings ;  that,  in  short,  I  was  all  the  while 
in  love,  as  I  have  said,  not  with  Hitty  but  with 
Abby.  Was  ever  mortal  man  in  such  a  dilem- 
ma; and  what  possible  means  were  there  of 
getting  honorably  out  of  it  ? 

Abby,  observing  my  embarrassment,  and  «vi- 
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dently  attributing  it  to  bafhfulnefis,  did  her  beet 
to  reliere  and  entertain  me,  by  discoursing  in  her 
own  sweet  way  about  the  weather,  about  Miss 
Whittles,  about  Miss  Somebody's  new  book,  and 
whatever  else  came  up.  How  dull  I  must  have 
seemed  to  her  with  my  monotonous  reqionses  of 
"  Yes"  and  **  No,"  varied  only  by  now  and  then 
an  exclamatory  '*  Indeed  I"  and  a  stupid  *<  Yon 
don't  say  so !"  Having  exhausted  every  other 
topic,  she  at  last,  like  Hitty,  had  recourse  to  that 
unlucky  sermon  I  Didn't  I  think  Mr.  Nightin- 
gale had  selected  a  singular  text  ?  What  could 
have  put  it  into  his  head  ?  Didn't  he  probably 
have  somebody  in  his  eye  (little  Miss  Mote,  for 
instance,  or  the  pretty  Miss  Beam?),  etc.,  etc 
This  led  to  various  remarks  of  a  more  or  less 
personal  nature,  till  at  last  out  came  the  starts- 
ling  question : 

''Tell  me,  Mr.  Green,  don't  you  think  it 
strange  that  so  pretty  a  girl  as  Hitty  should  not 
yet  have  been  *  spoken  for  ;*  why  don't  you  speak 
for  her?" 

"Who,  mef  I  stammered  out^  "Do  you 
mean  me  ?" 

"  Why,  yes,  Mr.  Green,  why  not  ?  You  look 
admirably  well  together;  I  couldn't  help  re- 
marking it  as  we  were  coming  from  church. 
Excuse  me  for  saying  it  on  so  short  an  acquaint- 
ance, but  Hitty,  who  is  such  a  sprightly,  cheer- 
ful girl,  is  exactly  suited  to  be  the  companion  of 
such  a  sober,  sedate  person  as  yourself.  Don't 
jron  think  so  ?" 

"  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Miss  FettJgrew, 
if  I  had  my  way — " 

* '  But  don't  you  think  you  eon  have  your  way  ? 
I  do.  I  think  Hitty  likes  yon  very  much,  and 
I  am  sure  from  what  she  told  me  of  yon  this 
morning,  and  firom  what  I  myself  can  judge, 
eveifafter  seeing  you  but  once,  that  she  would 
never  find  a  better  husband." 

This  was  charming.  Why,  thought  I,  the 
girl  is  half  in  love  with  me  herselt  So  I  began 
to  question  her  judgment  in  respect  to  character, 
merely  for  the  luxury  of  hearing  her  go  on  in 
the  same  strain,  which  she  did  for  a  ldtog*time, 
till  I  found  out  that  I  had  impressed  her  as  be- 
ing one  of  the  most  attractive  men  in  the  world, 
and  especially  one  of  the  most  strong-minded 
and  constant. 

Now  then,  said  I,  if  so  prim  a  person  as  Miss 
Abigail  Pettigrew  finds  it  all  right  to  make  love 
to  me  in  this  roundabout  way  (for,  silly  fellow, 
I  really  believed  she  was  making  love  to  me), 
why,  what  harm  can  there  be  in  my  taking  love 
to  her?  After  all,  I  don't  think  I  made  a  very 
positive  engagement  with  Hitty,  and  even  if  I 
did,  it  was  while  in  a  state  of  mental  hallucin- 
ation which  freed  me  from  all  responsibility ! 

So  what  do  I  do  but  return  Miss  Pettigrew's 
compliments  as  skillfully  as  I  can,  and  finally 
tell  her  right  out  that  the  first  instant  I  saw  her 
I  was  in  love  with  her  (which  was  true,  thoogh 
I  forgot  it  for  a  moment  afterward) ;  that  I  had 
accepted  her  invitation  to  dinner  only  to  have 
the  delight  of  gazing  on  her  angelic  countenance 
\  if  any  body's  counteDance  were  aogelie  at 


dinner ;  that  though  I  had  never  seen  her  before 
I  knew  she  must  be  the  loveliest  of  her  sex ;  and 
that,  therefore,  I  then  and  there  offsred  her  my 
heart,  my  hand — 

At  this  point  I  fell  en  my  knees  before  her 
(having  learned  fiK>m  novels  that  that  was  the 
proper  thing),  and  was  ready  to  proceed  to  other 
extremities — to  stand  upon  my  head,  in  fact,  if 
it  should  be  necessary — when,  happening  to  look 
in  the  glass,  whom  should  I  see  standing  in  the 
door-way,  pale  and  motionless  as  a  statue,  but 
Hitty  I 

What  I  did  next  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea. 
Only  I  remember  that  that  evening  I  found  my- 
self rushing  finriously  about  my  room  at  the 
Whittleses*,  calling  myself  such  names  as  it  would 
hardly  have  been  safe  for  any  other  person  (un- 
less it  were  Hitty  or  Abby)  to  address  me  by, 
and  throwing  my  coats,  boots,  and  other  valu- 
ables pell-mell  into  a  huge  chest,  wi&  the  des- 
peration of  a  house-breaker.  While  thus  en- 
gaged, I  heard  some  one  knocking  at  my  room 
door ;  not  daring  to  answer  I  tip-toed  across  the 
room,  and  was  peeping  through  the  keyhole  to 
see  who  was  there,  when  suddenly  a  long  slip 
of  paper  was  forced  through,  and  came  near  put- 
ting out  my  right  eye.  It  was  a  brief  note,  with- 
out signature  (I  remember  thinking  it  was  in  the 
handwriting  of  Miss  Whittles  proper),  and  to  the 
efi^t  that,  after  my  shameful  conduct  that  after- 
noon I  would,  of  course,  never  present  myself 
again  at  the  Whittles  table,  or  speak  to  any 
member  of  the  Whittles  family,  or  remain  an- 
other day  in  the  Whittles  house. 

What  else  could  I  have  expected,  and  what 
could  I  do  but  be  ofi^with  myself  at  once?  And, 
in  fact,  during  the  small  hours  of  that  very  night 
I  bade  a  final  adieu  to  the  prenuses,  though  not 
without  taking  a  last  look  at  the  portrait  of 
"poor,  poor  Whittles,  now  (luckily)  cold  in  his 
grave." 


OUR  DAUGHTERS. 

OUR  daughters — what  is  to  be  their  lot  in  life  ? 
This  is  a  question  that  thousands  of  parents 
are  now  asking  with  peculiar  solicitude.  In 
one  respect  we  are  far  more  anxious  for  them 
than  for  our  sons ;  for,  while  our  sons  are  like- 
ly to  be  so  tempted  by  their  passions  and  posi- 
tion as  to  be  guilty  of  misconduct,  our  daugh- 
ters, from  their  sensitiveness  and  dependence, 
are  more  exposed  to  misfortune.  Our  misgiv- 
ings as  to  the  future  of  our  sons  is  mainly  on 
account  of  what  they  may  be  tempted  to  do, 
while  our  misgivings  as  to  the  future  of  our 
daughters  is  mainly  on  account  of  what  may 
happen  to  thom.  By  nature  and  associations 
a  girl  is,  in  respeetable  society,  far  more  effect- 
ually guarded  from  immorality  than  a  boy,  yet 
by  no  means  more  effectually  guarded  from  suf- 
fering. Her  delicate  organization,  that  feels  so 
much  more  quickly  the  play  of  heat  and  cold, 
feels  quite  as  quickly  the  smiles  and  frowns,  the 
warmth  and  chills,  in  the  social  sphere.  A 
woman,  as  such,  is  more  in  the  passive  tone 
than  man,  and  however  gifted  may  be  her  in- 
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teDect,  ibe  rather  waiu  on  fortune  than  com- 
maadi  it.  The  great  erent  in  her  social  lot  b 
a  cjpe  of  her  whole  destiny.  In  marriage  she 
is  the  partj  to  be  sought,  imd  loses  her  prestige 
the  moment  she  seems  to  be  the  party  seeking. 
In  the  Court  of  Fortune,  too,  her  position  is 
■mch  the  same,  and  they  are  few,  and  by  ito 
means  the  most  winning  of  their  sex,  who  can 
lay  aside  the  usual  feminine  delicacy  and  re- 
•exre,  and  march  with  bold  stride  up  the  heights 
of  Cune  and  fortune,  without  allowing  the  sweep- 
ing petticoat  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of 
their  step.  We  may  lament  that  it  is  so,  and 
that  so  many  noble  women  wait,  and  wait  ap- 
parently in  Tain,  for  a  lot  worthy  of  their  mind 
and  h^rt ;  yet  so  it  has  been,  and  so  it  is  like- 
ly to  be  until  some  signal  changes  are  made  in 
oor  social  order.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  per^ 
manent  truth  in  what  Martin  Luther  said  to  his 
wife  Catharine  when  she  was  weeping  conml^ 
sirely  orer  the  body  of  their  dear  daughter: 
*'  Do  not  take  on  so,  dear  wife ;  remember  that 
this  is  a  Teiy  hard  world  for  girls,  and  say, 
^God*s  will  be  done.'"  For  girls  who  hare 
&eir  own  way  to  make  this  is  a  hard  world  in 
the  most  obnous  sense,  for  it  is  far  from  easy 
for  them  to  win  a  proper  liTing.  For  girls,  too, 
whoee  way  is  made  for  them  by  the  wealth  and 
care  of  parents,  this  is  not  always  an  easy  world, 
for  the  heart  may  be  more  exacting  as  means 
more  abound,  and  the  affections  may  be  starved 
or  lortnred  in  a  home  overflowing  with  luxuries. 
In  our  American  life  the  natural  dependence 
of  woman  upon  dicumstances  is  increased  by  a 
variety  of  canses.  Here  woman  has  a  peculiar 
delicacy  of  physical  constitution  that  makes  her 
especially  sensitive  to  external  influences,  even 
when  in  tolerable  health,  and  renders  it  very 
difficult  for  her  to  keq»  herself  in  full  health. 
Whether  it  is  the  rlimatff,  or  our  way  of  living, 
or  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  fact  is  cer- 
tain that  the  American  girl  is  a  very  delicate 
plant;  beautiful,  indeed,  in  comparison  with 
others;  more  exquisitely  organized  than  the 
Rngltnh  and  German  gir^  and  more  self-relying 
than  the  Italian  or  French,  yet  not  generally 
•troog  in  nerve  and  nuucle,  and  too  ready  to  fade 
before  her  true  mid-summer  has  come.  The 
stariitics  given  us  by  such  alarmists  as  Miss 
Catharine  Beecher,  in  her  memorable  and  im- 
portant book  on  the  health  of  American  women, 
may  be  too  partial  in  their  character,  and  deal 
too  exclusively  with  the  darit  side  of  the  sub- 
ject, yet  the  facts  stated  can  not  be  questioned, 
and  if  there  be  a  brighter  side  the  dark  side 
must  still  be  recognized.  We  have  heard  per- 
sons who  might  be  expected  to  know  what  tiiey 
say,  declare  that  they  can  hardly  name  a  single 
instance  of  perfect  health  among  the  young  wo- 
men of  their  acquaintance,  and  the  pl^ysicians 
whom  we  hear  ^^eaking  of  the  subject  not  sel- 
dom lose  their  patience  in  setting  forth  the  mis- 
eries of  feminine  invalidism,  with  its  shattered 
nerves  and  morbid  circulations.  If  half  of  what 
is  said  is  true,  it  is  one  half  too  much ;  and  if 
e«r  mothers  had  not  been  better  gifted  with  ma- 


ternal fhcnities  than  the  candidates  now  ready 
for  the  bridal  ring,  the  present  number  of  the 
native  American  population  could  be  accounted 
for  only  by  miracle,  not  by  natural  descent  If 
the  ill  were  confined  to  the  over-luxurious  and 
the  afliuent,  the  marvel  would  be  less ;  but  the 
truth  IS,  that  the  daughters  of  the  furmer  and 
the  mechanic,  who  are  not  exposed  to  such  ex- 
eesses  of  indulgence,  are  not  exempt  from  the 
same  lot;  and  perhaps  the  most  melancholy 
portion  of  the  statistics  of  female  health  in 
America  is  furnished  by  the  medical  annals  of 
some  of  our  country  towns.  It  may  be,  and 
probably  is  the  case,  that  in  such  towns  the  laws 
of  diet,  dress,  air,  and  exercise  are  more  ig- 
nored and  neglected  than  in  families  of  toler- 
able intelligence  in  the  city ;  and  we  are  quite 
certain  that  sometimes  the  daughters  of  hard- 
working fanners  eat,  dress,  sleep,  and  idle  in  a 
way  very  rare  even  among  city  fashionists.  In 
affluent  fiEtmilies  in  the  city  the  cookery  is  usual- 
ly tolerable,  and  hot  cakes  green  vrith  saleratus, 
and  pastry  heavy  as  lead,  are  monstrosities  never 
seen,  while  the  sleeping-rooms  are  ample  and 
well-ventilated,  wholly  unlike  the  stinted  bed- 
rooms in  which  some  country  people  shut  them- 
selves up,  and  even  in  the  heat  of  summer  per- 
sist in  shutting  down  the  windows,  from  fear  of 
the  damp  or  the  pestilence  in  the  night-air.  We 
believe  that,  on  the  whole,  our  city  people  take 
as  much  exercise— eertainly  as  much  out-door 
exercise — as  is  haUtual  with  a  large  class  of 
country  girls.  We  have  known  a  farmer's  daugh- 
ter look  upon  a  walk  of  a  mile  to  church  as  an 
intolerable  grievance,  and  we  have  been  amazed 
to  find  the  idea  current  in  some  country  fam- 
ilies that  walking  is  hardly  a  desirable  process, 
and  that  a  stroll  through  the  pleasant  green 
lanes  to  as  great  a  distance  as  a  city  belle  often 
condescends  to  sweep  with  her  dainty  crinoline 
in  Broadway  or  the  Avenue,  is  a  thing  not  to  be 
thou^t  of.  Such  cases  may  be  exceptions,  yet 
it  is  strange  that  they  exist  at  all,  and  we  must 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  ill-health 
of  American  girls  in  the  medium  ranks  of  soci- 
ety that  notions  of  inactivity  and  unnatural  liv- 
ing that  are  wholly  exploded  in  the  most  favored 
quarters,  still  keep  their  foothold  in  more  lowly 
homes,  and  perhaps  are  cherished  as  proofs  of 
superior  gentility.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be 
true  that  the  country  is  quite  on  the  level  with 
the  city  in  its  exposure  of  the  health  of  daugh- 
ters, and  that  quite  as  much  mischief  is  done  by 
neglect  of  the  common  laws  of  diet,  air,  and 
exercise  in  the  form-house  as  is  done  by  the 
late  hours  and  exciting  pleasures  of  city  man- 
sions. Better  ideas  are  indeed  making  progress, 
yet  far  too  tardily,  and  in  many  cases  the  jewel 
of  health  b  lost  before  the  secret  of  its  preserva- 
tion is  found.  For  our  own  part,  we  could  re- 
joice in  the  rise  of  a  new  order  of  missionaries, 
whose  mission  it  should  be  to  preach  the  law 
and  gospel  of  health,  as  part  of  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  by  the  water  of  bq>tism  and  the  bread 
of  life.  The  water  and  the  bread  that  signify 
spiritual  purification  and  nurture  have  also  the^ 
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physical  significance,  and  the  time  may  he  near 
for  hringing  health  of  soul  and  hod/  into  nearer 
than  the  usual  connection.  Certainly,  if  the 
two  are  ever  so  near  as  to  be  identical,  it  is  in 
the  education  of  those  who  are  to  be  mothers, 
and  whose  health  or  sickness  may  be  the^  bless- 
ing or  bane  to  the  mind  and  body  of  their  off- 
spring. 

Very  likely  the  climate  of  America  gires  to 
our  women  something  of  the  delicacy  of  their 
constitution,  yet  our  habits  of  living  and  our 
stimulating  social  system  contribute  quite  as 
much  toward  the  result.  Our  social  system,  in 
one  respect,  is  more  stimulating  to  the  nerves 
of  women  than  the  social  systems  of  the  Old 
World  with  its  hereditaiy  rank  and  fixed  con- 
ventions. Here  all  the  paths  of  fame  and  for- 
tune are  nominally  open  to  all  aspirants,  and 
our  young  people,  in  most  communities,  are 
brought  up  in  schools  and  churches  where  a 
feeling  of  social  equality  prevails.  Our  sons 
begin  life  quite  ready  to  contest  the  highest  re- 
wards of  business  and  politics  with  their  rich 
er  school-fellows,  and  our  daughters  have  very 
nearly  the  same  tastes  and  expectations,  what- 
ever may  be  the  difierences  of  rank  or  fortune. 
The  boy  is  trained  to  rough  it  in  ^e  fight,  and 
if  he  can  not  reach  his  first  aim,  he  persists  till 
he  finds  some  work  or  place  worth  possessing. 
But  the  girl,  far  more  sensitive,  with  tastes  more 
exacting  and  gifts  less  obtrusive,  is  left  far  more 
at  the  mercy  of  circumstance,  and  may  find  her- 
self at  once  set  wholly  apart  from  the  society 
of  the  schoolmate  who  was  next  her  in  the 
class,  perhaps  her  confidante  in  play-hours  with- 
out being  her  equal  in  study.  A  limited  purse, 
an  uncongenial  home,  objectionable  relatives, 
or  one  of  a  thousand  causes  may  separate  the 
sensitive  and  aspiring  school-girl  from  her  cher- 
ished associates,  and  may  make  her  whole  life 
seem  a  disappointment  because  it  falls  below 
the  standard  of  girlish  aspiration.  So  true  is 
it  that  our  American  society  gives  to  most  of 
our  well-educated  girls  the  same  ideal  of  what 
is  desirable,  and  makes  them  very  sensitive  to 
the  charms  of  that  ideal  without  by  any  means 
equalizing  proportionately  the  means  of  attain- 
ing the  mark.  Very  soon  that  arbiter  of  social 
distinction  that  is  nowhere  more  powerful  than 
here — wealtli  with  its  heraldry  of  dress — ^begins 
to  show  its  sceptre  and  proclaim  its  sway,  and 
the  girls  who  before  played  together  merrily  in 
the  plain  gowns  of  the  school-room,  find  them- 
selves parted  widely  asimder  by  the  costumes 
of  the  drawing-room ;  and  pretty  Fanny,  in  her 
muslin  and  ribbon,  may  seem  even  to  herself  a 
creature  of  coarser  mould  than  stately  Georgi- 
na  with  her  brocade  and  diamonds.  We  may 
call  this  sensitiveness  to  eitemals  in  the  young 
women  of  America  ludicrous  or  contemptible, 
yet  it  is  a  great  and  melancholy  fact— a  fact  to 
be  estimated  not  only  by  the  tears  and  heart- 
burnings which  it  causes,  bat  by  the  petulant 
tempera,  the  pretentious  and  unjustifiable  ex- 
travagance, the  ill-assorted  marriages,  which 
are  the  not  infrequent  result     There  are  prob- 


ably few  parents  in  moderate  circumstances  in 
our  cities  and  towns  who  are  not  troubled  by 
the  painful  dependence  of  their  daughters  upon 
externals,  and  the  mortifying  comparisons  which 
are  apt  to  be  instituted  by  the  prevalent  scale 
of  external  distinctions.  In  our  cities,  the  dif- 
ferences that  are  very  soon  instituted  between 
girls  who  were  equals  at  school  by  differences 
of  dress  and  style  of  living  may  seem  to  be 
more  conspicuous,  yet  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  cities  the  schools  themselves  in  a  meas- 
ure forestall  the  more  extreme  comparisons,  by 
bringing  together  into  the  more  costly  semina- 
ries scholars  of  a  certain  average  amount  of 
privilege,  while  in  the  large  towns  or  secondary 
cities  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  all  the  young 
people  to  be  brought  together  as  companions  in 
the  same  schools,  and  we  know  high  schools  in 
which  (we  are  glad  that  it  is  so)  the  daughters 
of  the  blacksmith  and  drajrman  sit  side  by  side 
with  the  daughters  of  the  judge  and  the  banker. 
Now.  this  republicanism  in  education  stands  in 
marvelous  contrast  with  the  non-republicanism 
of  society;  and  the  contrast  is  becoming  greater, 
instead  of  less,  by  the  growing  expensiveness  of 
social  habits.  They  who  were  equals  and  per- 
haps fond  companions  at  school,  find  that  mu- 
tual embarrassments  spring  from  continuing  the 
intimacy,  and  that  each  is  becoming  more 
marked  by  style  of  dress  or  entertaining  than 
by  intellectual  endowments.  The  blacksmith's 
daughter  tasks  her  father's  purse  too  much  by 
arraying  herself  in  attire  fitting  for  the  bank- 
er's party  or  ball,  and  even  the  successful  pro- 
fessional man  finds  it  difficult  to  keep  his  daugh- 
ters on  tolerably  equal  terms  in  society  with  his 
richer  neighbors.  Brilliant  gifts,  of  talent  or 
beauty,  may,  indeed,  set  at  naught  more  super- 
ficial distinctions ;  but  these  are  very  rare,  and 
with  young  women  of  average  endowments  it 
must  be  allowed  that  the  rising  ostentation  is 
having  more  and  more  power,  and  working 
against  the  equalizing  tendency  of  American 
education.  The  simple  cost  of  dressing  mod- 
erately within  the  requirements  of  what  is  called 
good  society  in  our  cities  and  large  towns,  is  a 
very  formidable  item  in  the  calculation  of  fam- 
ilies of  moderate  means,  and  to  a  young  woman 
of  refined  tastes,  who  is  dependent  upon  her  own 
exertion  for  support,  the  sum  is  often  quite  dis- 
heartening. A  girl  of  superior  gifts  and  edu- 
cation may,  indeed,  by  teaching,  maintain  her- 
self handsomely,  and  even  assist  her  infirm  rela- 
tives; but  the  usual  compensation  of  a  teacher 
is  generally  a  meagre  support;  for  what  will 
two  or  three  or  four  hundred  dollars  a  year  do 
toward  boarding  and  clothing  a  person  of  deli- 
cate tastes  and  fastidious  associations?  When 
a  young  woman  depends  upon  more  arduous 
and  less  lucrative  labors,  such  as  those  of  the 
needle,  she  must  bum  the  lamp  of  sacrifice  as 
well  as  toil,  and  not  only  abandon  her  time  but 
also  her  cherished  love  of  ornament  to  the  in- 
exorable necessity.  Certainly  the  great  tragedy 
of  American  life  is  writing  itself  now  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  hosts  of  women  dependent  upon 
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precarious  means  of  sappoit.  In  one  respect 
t&e  tragedy  is  sometimes  deeper  with  the  young 
than  the  mature,  for  to  the  yoang  it  brings 
greater  temptation  to  couple  shame  with  sorrow, 
and  sacrifice  Tirtne  for  bread  and  costume.  We 
know  Tery  well  how  powerful  a  safeguard  the 
American  girl  has  in  her  pure  instincts  and  her 
Christian  breeding;  yet  the  safeguard  is  not 
always  effectual,  and  the  streets  of  our  city  too 
often  bring  to  light  the  shame  that  has  been 
hiding  itself  in  our  quiet  towns  and  rural  vil- 
lages. Not  sensuality,  we  belieye,  but  the  de- 
nzB,  so  nnirersal  in  America,  of  appearing  well 
dressed,  causes  the  downfall  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  American  girls  who  lapse  from  purity. 
Fearful  stories  hare  come  to  oar  ears  of  cases 
quite  near  to  the  rightful  sympathies  of  Chris- 
tian people,  and  tiiey  that  study  the  subject 
most  thoroughly  are  yery  sure  to  mingle  pity 
with  their  condemnation.  To  most  parents, 
the  mere  supposition  of  a  danghter*s  disgrace  is 
an  utter  monstrosity  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a 
moment,  fiiay  it  always  continue  to  be  so  con- 
iideTed!  and  that  it  may  be  so,  the  causes  that 
sometimes  tempt  innocence  to  shame  must  be 
studied  and  guarded  against. 

In  oar  solicitude  for  the  lot  of  American 
daughters,  we  confess  that  we  think  more  anx- 
ioasly  of  the  general  ayerage  than  of  exception- 
al eases,  whether  abore  or  below  the  average. 
We  think  more  frequently  of  the  girls  in  our 
public  schools,  who  are  to  share  the  common 
welfare  and  decide  the  general  character  of  the 
nation,  than  of  the  few  rich  who  are  petted  in 
our  palaces,  or  the  few  poor  who  are  left  to 
starve  in  the  streets.  Our  standard  American 
woman  ought  to  be  a  fair  representative  of  the 
eommon  lot,  and  we  look  for  her  in  the  pleasant 
array  of  intelligent  fitces  that  cheer  the  visitor 
at  our  public  school  examinations,  from  year 
to  year.  Go  into  one  of  our  best  schools  on 
•odi  a  day,  and  meditate  upon  the  probable  des- 
tiny of  that  great  company.  Listen  to  the  reci- 
tation of  that  first  class  of  some  fifty  girls,  and 
try  in  their  faces  to  read  the  horoscope  of  their 
destiny.  At  first  sight  they  may  seem  almost 
as  much  alike  as  if  all  of  one  circle  of  relatives, 
yet  a  closer  scrutiny  reveals  the  widest  differ- 
ences of  fortune,  position,  Ikid  even  of  nation- 
ality. Of  most  of  them,  however,  we  may  pre- 
dicate one  fact  —  the  fact  that  they  are,  in  the 
main,  to  depend  upon  themselves,  and  meet  the 
trials  incident  to  American  society  wi^  a  tem- 
penunent  peculiariy  ambitious  and  sensitive. 
Most  of  them  have  been  educated  by  some  sac- 
rifice on  the  part  of  their  parents,  and  will  have 
no  dowry  except  a  good  education,  and  a  little 
help  in  setting  up  their  household  gods,  when- 
ever they  have  a  household  of  their  own.  Most 
of  thtm  are  evidently  not  robust,  and  even  their 
pfettiness  is  purchased  by  fragili^  of  firame,  and 
in  too  many  of  them  the  pdeness  or  the  deli- 
eate  bloom  of  the  cheek,  and  the  fine  lines  of 
the  lip  and  the  nostrils,  are  offset  by  a  stoop 
of  the  shoulders,  and  a  narrowness  of  the  chest. 
We  are  not  disposed  to  croak  over  their  future, 


but  we  can  not  promise  them,  on  the  whole,  a 
very  easy  lot,  whether  they  many  or  remain 
single.  Some  high  prizes  are  to  be  distributed 
among  them  in  the  lottery  of  life,  but  the  blanks 
are  to  be  more  numerous,  unless  a  high  purpose 
shall  elevate  to  its  own  level  a  mediocre  or  a 
lowly  lot.  They  may  be  spared  the  ills  that 
haunt  the  more  ambitious  heads  of  the  proces- 
sion from  the  fashionable  boarding-school  that 
marches  by  them  in  their  promenade,  yet  they 
will  not  escape  all  the  evils  of  social  ostentation 
— and  some  of  them,  perhaps,  may  chase  the 
gilded  toy  more  eagerly  because  they  see  it  only 
in  the  enchantment  of  distance.  Ten  or  fifteen 
years  will  make  marvelous  revelations  to  those 
fifty  maidens,  and  will  call  not  a  few  of  them 
away  from  the  world.  Those  of  the  company 
whose  lot  is  most  to  be  cherished  as  an  example 
are  those  of  them  who  bless  some  honest  man*s 
home  as  wife  and  mother,  and  adorn  and  en- 
large with  a  true  woman's  grace  the  moderate 
share  of  worldly  good  bestowed.  Two  or  three 
of  them  may  be  called  to  preside  over  splendid 
mansions,  with  husbands  of  large  wealth,  more 
probably  acquired  than  inherited ;  and  at  least 
quite  as  many  will  lure  perplexed  husbands  into 
reckless  extravagance,  and  sacrifice  the  house- 
hold to  the  frequent  American  folly  of  trying 
to  seem  what  we  are  not,  and  destroying  the 
reality  of  peace  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of 
pride. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  fifty  will  nev- 
er marry  —  for  it  is  evident  that  the  proportion 
of  marriages  does  not  increase  among  the  edu- 
cated class  in  America,  especially  among  those 
who  are  trained  to  study  actions  in  their  conse- 
quences, and  to  temper  impulse  by  discretion  ; 
and  the  moment  the  mercantile  habit  of  count- 
ing the  cost  prevails,  the  list  of  marriages  sig- 
nally falls.  In  the  year  1850  the  number  of 
marriages  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
census,  was  197,029,  while  the  number  of  deaths 
was  324,394,  including  62,504  slaves.  In  En- 
gland and  Wales,  the  year  before,  the  number 
of  marriages  was  141,599,  and  the  number  of 
deaths  was  219,052  —  the  ratio  of  marriages  to 
deaths  there  being  somewhat  greater  than  with 
us.  Fart  of  the  high  ratio  in  Great  Britain  is 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  improvidence  of  the 
poor,  who  marry  as  readily  as  animals  mate, 
without  reckoning  consequences,  and  part  of  it 
may  be  more  hopefully  accounted  for  by  the 
less  exacting  standard  of  common  life  there, 
and  the  willingness  of  people  in  moderate  cir- 
cumstances to  live  according  to  their  means,  as 
their  fathers  and  mothers  did  before  them.  Our 
observation  in  this  country  —  which  has  been 
pretty  wide  and  various — leads  us  to  believe 
that,  in  proportion  to  the  male  population,  a 
larger  number  of  marriages  takes  place  in  coun- 
try towns,  where  farm  life  makes  a  wife  an  econ- 
omy as  well  as  a  comfort,  and  in  manufacturing 
places,  where  young  people  of  simple  habits  and 
quick  sensibilities  are  brought  much  into  each 
other's  company.  Our  impression  is,  that  in 
American  cities  the  ratio  of  marriage,  in  pro- 
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portion  to  the  male  population,  is  on  the  de- 
crease ;  a  fact  which  we  ascribe  in  part  to  the 
increase  of  the  expenses  of  living  incident  to 
the  inflation,  not  only  of  the  prices  of  provisions, 
but  of  the  demands  of  social  ambition ;  and  in 
part  to  the  growth  of  European  habits  among 
US,  and  the  facilities  for  licentions  pleasures. 
As  to  this  latter  point — the  facilities  for  11- 
centionsness — we  have  been  lately  startled  bj 
some  statistics  of  European  states  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  a  pamphlet  fiiom  the  pen  of  an  En- 
glish clergyman  —  Rev.  R.  Everest — who  has 
given  a  comparative  view  of  the  proportion  of 
marriages  to  population  in  Europe,  and  shown 
the  remaikable  coincidence  between  the  exist- 
ence of  extravagant  habits  and  general  licen- 
tionsness,  especially  in  the  contrast  between  the 
small  ratio  of  marriages  and  the  large  ratio  of 
the  illegitimate  births  in  the  imperial  cities  and 
the  court  districts,  and  the  ratio  between  the 
two  in  the  more  plebeian  cities  and  districts. 
Wherever  two  castes  prevail,  and  a  certain  class 
are  bound  to  a  certain  rate  of  expense  and  style, 
marriage  is  invariably  much  restricted,  and  the 
titled  class  tend  to  corrupt  the  poor  and  unti- 
tled. In  this  country,  where  no  hereditary  rank 
exists,  social  ambition  is  creating  castes  almost 
as  offensive,  and  often  quite  as  corrupting ;  and 
in  onr  great  cities  the  number  of  men  constant- 
ly increases,  whose  tastes,  or  ambition,  or  self- 
ishness preclude  them  from  marriage  nnder 
their  average  opportunities ;  and  hence  the  very 
obvious  result  of  an  increasing  proportion  of  per- 
sons who  live  by  pandering  to  their  licentious- 
ness. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  marriage  is  on 
the  decrease  among  the  more  wary,  thoughtful 
classes ;  and  we  can  not  but  be  impressed  by  the 
authoritative  statistics  of  Massachusetts,  which 
state  that,  in  1854,  the  percentage  of  marriages 
in  Boston  was,  relatively,  among  the  American 
portion,  69.86,  and  among  foreigners,  B9.74; 
while  the  Americans  and  foreigniers,  in  numbers 
of  population,  were  as  46.98  and  53.07 ;  indicat- 
ing a  greater  proportion  of  marriages  among  the 
foreign  residents,  most  of  whom  are  compara- 
tively poor  and  unthrifty.  In  1854  the  num- 
ber of  marriages  in  Massachusetts  was  18,683, 
or  to  the  population,  as  one  to  80.68 ;  and  of 
these  the  percentage  is  largely  in  fovor  of  the 
foreign  part  of  the  population.  We  clo  not  com- 
pare these  statistics  with  those  of  other  recent 
years,  whether  before  or  nnce  the  date  quoted, 
but  we  are  quite  certain  that,  taking  any  con- 
siderable number  of  years  in  the  aggregi^  the 
ratio  of  marriages  to  population  decreases  with 
the  increase  of  habits  of  extravagance,  and  the 
necessity  of  keeping  up  a  costly  establishment. 
We  believe  that  marriages  will  decrease  until 
the  times  or  manners  change,  and  that  among 
the  foots  that  are  to  shape  the  destiny  of  the 
daughters  of  America,  especially  in  the  older 
and  more  luxurious  cities,  we  must  number  the 
relatively  fewer  chances  to  be  offered  in  the  mat- 
rimonial lottery,  and  the  moral  necessity  of  there 
being  a  larger  proportion  of  unmarried  women 


We  do  not  say  that  marriage  is  of  itself  a  bless- 
ing, irrespective  of  character  and  circumstance 
— and  are  quite  ready  to  allow  that  to  marry  ill 
is  worse  by  far  than  not  to  marry  at  all — ^yet  we 
quite  as  firmly  believe  that  a  good  marriage  is 
Uie  best  condition  for  woman  as  fbr  man ;  and 
we  can  not  but  regret  the  tendency  that  must 
keep  so  many  of  our  daughters  single,  so  long 
as  they  abide  by  the  tastes  in  which  they  have 
been  educated.  A  father  whose  heart  is  in  the 
right  place,  and  who  loves  his  daughters  as  a 
true  father  always  will,  can  not,  indeed,  be  ac- 
cused of  wishing  to  be  rid  of  his  daughters,  and 
so  far  as  his  own  personal  feelings  are  concern- 
ed he  would  rejoice  to  have  them  always  with 
him;  but  this  may  not  be,  since  time  and 
diange  are  always  at  work,  and  the  daughter's 
welfare  is  better  secured  by  a  new  home  that 
may  continue  after  the  old  home  is  broken  up, 
and  father  and  mother  are  no  more. 

We  confess  that  we  are  advocates  fbr  mar- 
riage, and  for  marriages  as  early  as  the  laws 
of  health  and  the  dictates  of  prudence  allow. 
Tonng  people  are  saved  from  many  evils  by 
identifying  their  whole  destiny  wi^  each  oth- 
ers, and  the  wife's  affections  and  the  husband's 
purity  are  then  in  the  best  possible  keeping,  un- 
der God*s  law  and  Christ's  grace.  We  know 
very  well  that  theorists  of  extreme  classes  who 
have  noted  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  mar- 
riages in  high  lifo,  are  incHned  to  rejoice  at  it, 
and  for  opposite  reasons — the  one  class  be- 
cause they  think  celibacy  to  be  the  higher  con- 
dition, the  other  class  because  they  think  the 
old  relation  of  the  wife  to  the  husband  whol- 
ly wrong,  and  any  change  is  to  be  welcomed 
that  obliges  woman  to  make  herself  independ* 
ent  of  man,  and  cease  to  wait  in  any  way 
upon  his  favor.  Without  arguing  with  the 
ascetic  the  question  whether,  to  certain  persons 
of  peculiar  position  and  temperament,  celibacy 
may  not  be  a  duty,  we  are  content  to  say,  that, 
on  the  whole,  monastic  life,  in  its  best  estate, 
has  little  charm  to  a  large  and  thoughtful  ob- 
server of  man's  nature  and  Grod's  providence ; 
and  if,  in  certain  cases,  the  cowl  and  vail  have 
fallen  upon  men  and  women  who  were  viigins 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake,  the  cowl  and 
the  vail  do  not  of  tMemselves  imply  virginal  af- 
fections, and  when  not  assumed  voluntarily, 
they  are  apt  to  imply  or  create  quite  the  oppo- 
site state  of  mind.  A  community  in  a  large 
proportion  nominally  celibate  is  not  usually 
conspicuous  for  the  contentment  of  the  women 
or  the  purity  of  the  men,  and  we  do  not  believe 
that  Heaven  is  like  to  be  any  nearer  the  hosts 
of  celibates,  who  are  now  made  such,  not  by 
any  monastic  rules,  nor  in  any  Libyan  deserts, 
but  by  the  artificial  exactions  of  fiishion,  and  in 
the  hotels  and  monster  boarding-houses  of  our 
citieSb  We  believe  that  a  true  Christian  wifo 
has  a  purity  that  angels  may  not  scorn,  and 
many  a  nun  might  covet,  and  that  the  man 
who  keeps  his  marriage-vows  need  not  ask  of 
any  ghostly  monk  fbr  lessons  in  manly  virtue. 
The  longer  we  live  the  moie  we  reverence  God's 
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obTKMS  Uw,  and  the  leas  admire  the  devices  of 
men  who  foibid  marriage,  and  so  nndeitake  to 
be  wiser  than  God. 

We  qfdta  as  little  incUne  to  follow  those  aU 
kged  lefionneis  who  promise  to  bring  on  a  new 
fnton  of  woman  by  making  her  the  riral  of  man. 
We  are  ready  to  acquiesce  in  all  reasonable  ef- 
ibrts  to  rid  her  of  legal  and  social  bardens-^to 
aecnra  to  her  dae  rights  of  person,  property,  and 
ampioyment.  We  beliere  that  a  much  wider 
field  shoald  be  opened  for  her  gifts,  and  that 
many  branches  of  art  both  useful  and  orna- 
mental hftve  been  wrongly  closed  against  her. 
At  the  same  time  she  is  herself  and  not  man, 
and  she  ia  made  less  effectiTe  instead  of  more 
■o  by  training  her  to  imitate  man  either  in 
tpeeefa,  manner,  or  costume.  We  believe  in 
the  petticoat  as  an  institution  older  and  more 
sacred  than  the  Magna  Charta ;  and  although  in 
these  dajra  of  boundless  skirts  we  can  not  exactly 
say  that  we  hope  its  shadow  may  never  be  less, 
we  do  honestly  believe  that  its  dominion  is  co- 
eval with  that  of  true  civilization,  and  that  man 
loeea  the  only  authority  that  can  effectually 
tame  him  when  woman  loses  the  delicacy  of 
mind  and  coetume  that  marks  her  as  his  coun« 
terpait  and  not  as  his  rivaL  The  masculine 
school  of  woman's  rights  reformers  have  hurt 
the  aez  whom  they  profess  to  befriend,  by  dis- 
paragiag  the  tndta  most  characteristic  of  their 
natnie,  and  giving  them  a  certain  boldness  and 
haxdneas  that  fail  of  being  manly  and  are 
ashamed  of  being  womanly.  For  our  part,  we 
are  willing  to  own  honestly  the  mutual  depend- 
ence of  the  sexes,  and  their  du^  to  bless  each 
other  by  being  what  God  has  made  them.  We 
men  can  have  no  true  heart  or  home  without  a 
good  woman's  blessing,  and  no  gift  of  fortune 
or  livor  seems  blessed  until  a  wife,  or  daughter, 
or  mother  smiles  upon  it  as  woman  only  can 
OBila.  Why  may  not  she  honestly  return  the 
isatiment,  aind  say  Uiat  a  woman  never  finds 
her  tme  sphere  until,  in  some  relation  of  lifSe^ 
aad  chief  of  all  in  her  own  home,  a  tme  man's 
wisdom  and  strength  harmonize  with  her  trusts 
iag  aiiections  and  quick  perception  1  She  will 
own  this  tnth,  and  she  is  too  sagacious  not  to 
see  that  she  loses  her  hold  on  man  the  moment 
that  she  begins  to  rival  him  by  stentorian  speech 
or  by  pantalooned  strides.  But  God's  provi- 
dence is  a  better  teacher  than  we  can  hope  to 
be,  and  His  wisdom  is  proved  by  the  lot  of  the 
— — *  -"^^rrp^^Tftt?  champions  of  woman's  rights. 
ii^  mother  iilenc(;9  the  ^ViimitoiJ,  aeiiI  tlie  Antol- 
BfQwns  and  Liicj  ^toncM  of  the  pulpit 

i  te  rostrum  appear  at  the  cradle,  very  much 

^  women ;  <ind  tUe  clofecd  pulpit  and  the 

iPMtmtu  are  signs  not  of  miib  vJQlence  but 

t  not  agreeing  with  the  nscetic  or  the 
I  the  iii«uri)i  uf  cmaneipatinjE;  woman 
§nm  th»  yok«  of  niAnijig^er  we  ilo  heHeve  that 
Bwch  majr  i^^^  ibttuid  ha  dom^  to  M^cure  to  her 
a  imrj^eir  MtH-rcUiitLcc  and  tiicfulncafl,  to  train 
bar  i»  be  eaenpetio  wUhont  being  miisculine, 
awl  00  lo  Foli  h«?  edaeadun  a&  to  ^ite  her  truer 


dignity  and  freedom,  whether  married  or  single. 
The  same  social  progress  that  will  make  mar- 
riage more  practicable  and  h<^ful  will  make 
single  life  more  dignified,  and  without  believing 
in  any  social  nostrums  that  shall  at  once  cure 
all  domestic  iUs,  we  are  convinced  that  due 
thought  on  the  part  of  earnest  parents  and 
teachera,  preachers  and  authors,  can  work  out  a 
better  day  for  the  destiny  of  our  daughters. 
We  need  to  applf  the  first  principles  of  good 
sense  to  the  current  modes  of  living,  and  de- 
mand some  other  sanction  than  mere  fashion 
for  the  style  of  expense  which  we  think  authori- 
tative. The  matter  of  dress,  furniture,  house 
building,  servants,  entertainments,  and  a]l  the 
household  economies,  tiiat  have  so  much  to  do 
with  the  destiny  of  woman,  need  to  be  thorough- 
ly revised,  and  a  substantial  check  put  to  the 
extravagance  that  is  putting  the  yoke  of  nominal 
poverty  upon  young  women  of  moderate  means, 
and  shutting  them  out  from  the  comforts  of  a 
tme  home,  while  it  burdens  the  nominally  rich 
with  constantly  increasing  competitions  and  dis- 
contents. Grood  taste  may  do  much  toward 
checking  extravagance,  and  vre  seriously  be- 
lieve that  a  more  artistic  eye  would  often  lessen 
by  one-half  the  cost  of  dress  and  furniture,  and 
save  our  daughters  from  the  barbarous  folly  that 
sacrifices  true  beau^  to  mere  expensiveness. 
It  may  cost  something  too  much  to  dress  hand- 
somely, yet  it  is  clear  that  the  best-dressed  wo- 
men do  not  spend  the  most  money  on  their 
clothes,  and  that  they  who  are  most  likely  to 
ruin  their  husbands  by  their  monstrous  bills  at 
the  jewelers  or  silk  and  lace  stores,  generally 
succeed  more  in  imitating  the  fashion-plate  of 
our  magazines  and  the  windows  of  our  fhnoy 
stores,  than  in  presenting  a  fairer  image  of  femi- 
nine humanity  decked  with  the  pearl  of  greatest 
price.  It  will  be  a  day  worth  noting  in  the 
calendar  when  woman  emancipates  herself  from 
the  yoke  of  vulgar  fiishion,  and  when  good  taste 
and  true  beauty,  not  the  scale  of  mere  expens- 
iveness and  rarity,  preside  over  her  wardrobe 
and  drawing-room. 

The  basis  of  all  tme  reform,  however,  must 
be  deeper  than  taste  or  sentiment  It  must  be 
in  character,  that  finds  its  best  treasure  not  in 
the  accidents  but  the  substance  of  being,  and 
believes  with  the  Master  that  life  does  not  con- 
sist in  the  abundance  of  things  possessed.  The 
good  old  Christianity  that  has  stood  by  the 
daughters  of  the  Charch  through  so  many  strag- 
gles is  to  stand  by  them  still  in  the  peculiior 
crisis  of  our  new  ages.  The  problem  once  was 
to  save  woman  from  the  hand  of  barbaric  lust 
and  place  her  under  the  protection  of  the  sanc- 
tuaiy,  and  the  problem  was  solved.  The  prob- 
lem now  is,  how  to  save  her  from  the  yoke  of 
modem  materialism,  and  to  secure  to  pure  char- 
acter and  spiritual  faith  a  respect  and  influence 
that  the  worjd  is  now  eager  to  monopolise  for 
wealth  and  ostentation.  This  problem,  too, 
will  be  solved,  and  they  who  solve  it  under 
God's  law,  and  with  Christ's  grace,  will  be  the 
best  bene&ctors  of  our  daughters. 
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HOW  ONE  WOMAN  CAME  TO  MARRY. 

THE  earlj  anmmer  morning  is  rising  clear 
and  bright  bat  chill,  and  yet,  before  these 
pages  meet  the  reader's  eye,  orer  all  will  lie  the 
mid-sommer  pomp,  and  flash,  and  pride.  I  can 
think  of  no  fitter  emblem,  for  one  I  knew  in 
other  days,  than  this  relactant  summer,  cold, 
and  still,  and  coy  at  first,  only  to  burst  forth, 
by-and-by,  into  more  wond^al  and  tropical 
luxuriance  of  bloom. 

In  Hortense  Greenwich  there  was,  from  her 
Tery  childhood,  though  few  knew  it  then,  yery 
much  of  pride,  but  never  any  littleness  of  van- 
ity. She  had  been  bom  to  an  assured  position 
in  society,  for  she  was  the  only  child  of  wealthy 
parents,  moving  in  the  upper  circles  of  New 
York.  Her  mother,  still  young  and  very  beau- 
tifol  at  the  birth  of  this  one  child,  was  a  woman 
of  fashion.  Dinner  parties,  balls,  and  morning 
visits  filled  up  her  life,  so  that  she  had  no  time 
to  become  acquainted  with  her  daughter.  She 
gave  the  little  one  a  French  governess,  and  left 
her  to  grow  up  as  best  she  could.  Even  the 
governess  had  a  lover  in  America,  besides  an  ex- 
tensive correspondence  with  certain  old  friends 
in  la  belle  France^  and,  in  her  turn,  neglected 
her  duties. 

Perhaps,  however,  this  very  neglect  devel- 
oped the  child's  soul  more  healthfully  than  a 
greater  amount  of  attention  from  those  two 
sources  would  have  done.  She  learned  readily 
all  that  was  taught  her,  and  much  that  was  not. 
Acquisition  of  ideas  was  a  passion  with  her,  and 
her  father's  library,  fashionably  well  filled  and 
fashionably  little  used,  was  a  perpetual  delight 
to  her  dawning  intellect.  She  might,  perhi^s, 
have  been  a  beautiful  child  had  due  pains  beien 
taken  in  the  cultivation  of  her  natural  graces. 
As  it  was,  she  was  in  no  way  remarkable.  She 
was  allowed  to  braid  her  luxuriant  hair  closely 
back  from  her  lai^,  thoughtful  brow;  to  sit 
carelessly,  and  to  wear  ordinarily  what  suited 
her  best — a  quiet  robe  of  dark,  shadowy,  unbe- 
coming gray.  On  state  occasions,  when  her 
presence  was  required  in  the  parlor,  and  she 
was  bedizened  in  brighter  hues  and  fashionable 
finezy,  she  was  too  much  embarrassed  by  the 
unusual  costume  to  have  it  contribute  at  all  to 
her  beauty. 

Circumstances  early  schooled  her  to  content 
herself  with  no  great  amount  of  afiection.  Her 
father  would  have  loved  her,  but  what  with 
eariy  and  late  devotion  to  the  business  that 
maintained  his  splendid  house  and  faultless 
equipage — to  say  nothing  of  bills  at  St«wart*s 
and  Madame  D*Arblay*s— he  had  very  little 
time  for  the  cultivation  of  home  ties.  Her 
mother— ske  must  have  had  a  mother's  heart 
somewhere  in  her  bosom,  though  its  beatings 
were  efiectually  smothered  by  silk  and  velvet — 
was  too  much  absorbed  in  her  beautiful  self  to 
remember  the  child,  except  with  an  occasional 
fear  lest  her  growing  up  should  be  an  nnwel 
come  reminder  of  her  own  age.  The  governess 
understood  this  sentiment,  and  needed  not  to 


be  to  told  to  keep  the  girl  back  as  much  as 
possible.  As  for  Mademoiselle,  she  wrote  her 
letters  and  chatted  with  her  lover,  consoling 
herself  with  the  reflection  that  in  neglecting  her 
charge  she  was  but  following  the  example  of 
the  higher  powers.  And  qo  Hortense  Green- 
wich brought  herself  up. 

At  twenty  she  was  little  changed  from  what 
she  had  been  at  ten.  It  is  true,  some  years  be- 
fore. Mademoiselle  had  married  her  American 
lover,  and  Miss  Greenwich,  deprived  of  her  su- 
pervision, had  been  sent  to  a  boarding-school, 
where  she  had  learned  a  little  French,  a  little 
Italian,  and  a  good  deal  of  music.  At  twenty 
she  was  introduced  into  society.  She  was  not 
at  all  showy ;  indeed,  her  mother  pronounced 
her,  *'  after  all  that  had  been  done  for  her,  de- 
cidedly wanting  in  style,'*  and,  I  think,  was  se- 
cretly rejoiced  that  her  daughter  was  so  little 
likely  to  dispute  with  her  the  palm  <^  fashion- 
able admiration. 

At  twenty  H<»rtense  Ghreenwich  might  easUj 
have  passed  for  fifteen.  So  little  of  passion  or 
emotion  had  swept  over  the  calm  surface  of  her 
life  that  her  fiice  was  still  placid  and  reticent  as 
in  childhood.  It  had  no  stoiy  to  tell.  Her 
only  accomplishment  was  her  music,  and  this 
with  her  was  rather  a  passion  than  an  art.  She 
practiced  it  solely  for  her  own  gratification. 
Hour  after  hour,  at  her  harp  or  her  piano,  she 
breathed  out  her  very  soul — all  the  mystery  of 
her  inner  life — in  thrilling,  passionate  improvi- 
sations. It  was  to  her  instead  of  father  and 
mother  love ;  instead  of  brothers  and  sisters ; 
instead  of  friends. 

She  had  been  in  society  two  years  when  she 
first  met  Rowland  Chivers.  Though  only  four 
years  older  than  herself,  he  was  already  bltu^ 
He  had  traveled  in  the  Old  Worid.  He  was 
well  read  in  the  book  of  beauty.  He  could  tell 
a  woman's  fine  points  at  a  glance.  His  flirta- 
tions had  been  numerous  abroad,  but  he  had 
come  home  unfettered,  and  "  Japonicadom" 
welcomed  him  eagerly.  For  a  wonder,  his  for- 
tune, really  large,  was  his  smallest  claim  to  dis- 
tinction. He  would  have  been  a  man  of  mark 
any  where.  His  manners  were  emphatically, 
as  Mrs.  Greenwich  expressed  herself^  dUtingii, 
He  was  handsome,  and  he  had  a  mind  well  and 
richly  stored,  despite  his  flirtations  and  fool- 
eries. 

I  said  he  could  tell  all  a  woman's  charms  at 
a  glance.  After  a  little,  he  made  Mrs.  Green- 
wich his  mortal  enemy  by  perceiving  that  her 
daughter  was  younger,  and  possessed  finer 
points  of  beau^  than  herself.  At  her  exhibi- 
tions of  disdain,  however,  he  only  smiled.  He 
was  contented  to  let  her  love  or  hate  him  as 
she  liked,  and,  with  serene  self-satisfaction,  set 
himself  at  work  to  bring  otU  Hortense  Green- 
wich. 

A  little  encouragement,  a  little  graceful  flat- 
tery, was  all  she  needed.  Soon  the  worid  be- 
gan to  perceive  what  a  faultless  figure  she  had, 
now  that  she  had  acquired  a  motive  for  dress- 
ing it  becomingly.     Then  her  fine  eyes  wero 
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Bodeed ;  the  sopeib  scorn  of  her  daintilj-cat 
month ;  her  hair,  so  long,  lo  liiziiriant,  now 
that  a  qnick  eye  had  perceived  its  capabilities, 
and  a  few  artistic  yet  careless  hints  had  guided 
her  in  its  arrangement. 

Miss  Greenwich,  aocnstomed  to  go  into  society 
as  a  sort  of  necessary  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of 
Mammon,  without  the  least  hope  or  expectation 
of  finding  pleasure  therein,  was  at  first  sur- 
prised, then  gratified,  when  Rowland  Chivers, 
just  then  quite  a  centre  of  attraction,  persist- 
ently son^t  her  side.  With  his  matchless 
tact,  it  was  not  difficult  to  make  her  fiMl,  with- 
out once  saying  any  thing  to  startle  her  suscep- 
tible pride,  that  he  alone  understood  her— that 
he  recognised  her  capacity  to  be  more  than  she 
was,  loftier  than  any  of  the  social  magnets  glit- 
tering about  her.  To  a  nature  like  hers,  this 
feeling,  that  she  was  appreciated— that  she  re- 
ceired  her  foil  deserts,  was  the  most  acceptable 
of  incense.  She  inhaled  it  eagerly.  Under  its 
infioence  she  not  only  learned  how  to  make  the 
most  of  all  the  graces  which  were  already  hers, 
but  new  charms  came  to  her,  a  deeper  color 
glowed  in  her  cheek,  a  wanner  light  shone  firom 
her  large,  dark  eye. 

At  first  she  thought  only  of  friendship.  Row- 
land Chirers  nerer  talked  to  her  of  love.  He 
was  lonely,  he  told  her.  Yeiy  few  of  those  he 
met  in  the  gay  circle  where  his  lot  was  cast  had 
power  to  interest  him  for  an  hour.  It  had  been 
fike  a  new  rereladon  to  know  her.  She  could 
lieel  with  him — could  share  his  thoughts.  As 
mnch  as  erer  sister  could  be  to  brother  she 
•hoold  be  to  him.  And  this  contented  her. 
It  was  her  first  friendship ;  it  seemed  so  pure, 
so  sweet,  so  tender.  It  was  something  to  be 
pTood  of,  to  hare  this  man,  sought  of  all,  al- 
ws}rs  at  her  side.  His  homage  derated  her  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
eonader  her  as  a  good,  quiet  girl,  of  no  great 
fanportance  in  any  way.  She  was  grateful  to 
him  for  gaining  for  her  the  position  to  which, 
in  the  sensitiTO  pride  of  her  proud  nature,  she 
felt  entitled.  For  his  sake  she  adorned  herself. 
Her  naturally  fine  taste  was  aroused.  She  must 
do  justice  to  his  choice  of  a  friend. 

From  all  this,  in  a  character  like  hers,  the 
Mcp  was  not  long  to  lore.  Soon  she  knew 
dttt,  in  spite  of  herself  he  had  become  dearer 
to  her  than  all  the  dreams  of  her  girlhood. 
Aad  now  came  a  season  of  self-humiliation ;  a 
fesr  which  stung  her  like  a  scorpion,  lest  she 
ksd  ipTcn  her  lore  unsought ;  a  longing,  anx 
ions  questioning  of  his  heart;  a  striving  to  read 
stay  expression  of  bis  haughty,  handstmie  fiioe. 
And  then,  as  if  in  answer  to  her  doubts,  his 
Bsnner  became  tenderer  than  erer.  More  con- 
Maaily  he  sou^t  her  side— more  gentle  was  his 
voice— more  foil  of  lore  the  songs  he  brought 
Wr,  end  sang*  with  her  by  the  hour  together. 
Oas  day  he  said  to  her: 

**Hortense,  I  thought  I  knew  women,  but 
tvea  I  was  deceived  in  my  estimate  of  yon. 
Too  hare  matured  this  past  year  into  such  a 
as  my  feopy  nerer  foreshadowed.     It 


has  been  like  the  sudden  bursting  into  bloom 
of  the  still  century-plant,  or  the  breathing  ra- 
diant, glowing  life  into  a  perfect  statue.  What 
has  changed  you  so?" 

Rowland  Chivers  would  have  made  a  ci^tal 
surgeon.  He  would  have  looked  unmoved  on 
the  death-throes  of  a  thousand  victims.  As  it 
was,  he  delighted  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  dis- 
secting hearts.  With  keen  relish  he  watched 
the  color  come  and  go  in  her  cheeks,  the  lids 
droop  downward  to  vail  the  shy  responses  of 
her  radiant  eyes.  Her  voice  was  very  low  as 
she  answered : 

'*  You  have  changed  me  by  being  my  friend. 
No  one  had  interest  enough  in  me  before  to 
make  it  worth  my  while  to  be  my  best  self." 

But  farther  than  this  he  never  carried  the 
conversation.  He  would  break  it  off  at  this 
stage  to  read  her  some  old  legend  of  long-en- 
during love,  or  to  make  her  sing  for  him  his  fa- 
vorite songs.  His  actions  told  her,  every  day 
of  his  life,  more  eloquently  than  any  words, 
that  she  was  beloved,  but  his  lips  had  never  yet 
spoken  it. 

At  length  a  new  star  rose  in  the  firmament 
of  New  York  society — a  young  widow,  gay, 
beautiful,  piquante.  She  possessed  less  digni^, 
less  hauteur^  less  style  even  than  Hortense 
Greenwich ;  but  her  versatility,  her  grace,  her 
good-humor,  were  infinite.  She  was  a  little 
fairy — a  perfect  flower  of  the  tropics,  with  a 
passionate,  fervid  nature  speaking  in  every  look 
of  her  sparkling  eyes,  every  flexile  movement 
of  her  gracefol  figure.  Rowland  Chivers  was 
charmed.  Here  was  a  new  book — a  fresh  page. 
How  would  this  bewitching  little  fairy  look  if 
Mhe  were  in  love  ?  His  sttentions  were  divided 
now,  and  perh^M  Mrs.  Bellair  received  the 
largest  share. 

I  do  not  think  Hortense  Greenwich  ever 
could  have  been  jealous.  It  was  not  in  her  na- 
ture. She  could  love  and  trust  blindly  up  to  a 
certain  point;  but  when  her  trust  was  slain  her 
love  must  die  with  it.  So  she  looked  on  in  ev- 
ident unconcern,  while  the  widow  danced,  and 
sang,  and  fiirted,  and  Rowland  Chivers  was 
ever  at  her  side.  I  think  he  was  disappointed. 
He  was  not  noble  enough  to  understand  a  na- 
ture above  jealousy.  He  had  expected  Miss 
Greenwich  would  fiatter  his  vanity  by  growing 
pale,  sad,  abstracted;  that  she  would  slight 
him  a  little  at  first,  ond  by-and-by  there  would 
be  a  scene,  and  he — ^I  believe  he  had  not  de- 
cided, even  in  his  own  mind,  whether  he  meant 
to  marry  her.  Her  calmness  disappointed  him. 
It  was  not  feigned.  She  never  thought  of 
doubting  his  love.  She  believed — ^when  he  had 
finished  his  game,  his  pretty  little  amusement 
of  a  fiirtation — he  would  be  as  much  her  own 
as  ever.  She  had  no  fears  fbr  the  widow*s 
heart,  and  she  was  too  much  accustomed  to  see 
such  kind  of  trifling  to  realize  how  mnch  it 
dimmed  the  bright  perfectness  she  had  loved  to 
ascribe  to  her  idol.  So,  when  he  did  come  to 
her  side,  she  received  him  as  cheerfully  as  ever. 
Her  cheek  lost  nothing  of  ito  brilliant  glow— 
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her  eye  of  its  fpukling  light.  He  bagaa  to 
fear  that  she  did  not  lore  him,  «nd  this  re- 
awakened all  his  interest  in  her.  To  test  the. 
matter  thoroughly,  he  flirted  with  the  widow 
more  desperately  than  ever. 

One  night,  when  Miss  Greenwich  was  in  foil 
beauty,  she  was  for  a  time  the  centre  of  attract 
tlon  in  Mrs.  Liyingstone's  crowded  scUtm.  Gen- 
tlemen  thronged  round  her,  and  ladies  stood  by 
in  envy.  Deqiite  his  doubts  of  her  love,  Bow- 
land  Chiyers  gloried  in  her.  She  was  so 
queenly,  so  fair ;  to  all  but  bim»  so  nni^iproach- 
able.  He  lingered  near  her,  saying  just  enough 
to  draw  out  her  best  powers. 

At  length  a  diyersion  was  oieated  by  the 
widow*s  late  entrance*  This  ni^ii  Bowluid 
Chiyers  was  resolved  to  probe  to  the  utmost  the 
heart  he  had  begun  to  doubt  He  was  among 
the  first  to  seek  Mrs.  Bellair*  He  danced  with 
her;  he  bent  over  her  as  she  sat  at  the  piano ; 
he  devoted  himself  to  her  with  all  the  enthusi- 
asm of  a  courtier.  At  length  his  keen  eye  de- 
tected Miss  Greenwich  for  the  moment  alone. 
She  had  withdrawn  herself  a  little  fh>m  the  gay 
company,  and  sat  in  a  kind  of  recess  watdiing 
the  flash  of  the  lights,  the  qiaikle  of  the  dia- 
monds^ the  sheen  of  the  floating  silken  robes, 
and  now  and  then  catching  some  chance'  word 
borne  by  her  on  the  waves  of  sound.  He  sought 
her  side,  and  was  welcomed  with  her  usual 
frankness.  For  a  while  they  chatted  indiffer- 
ently, and  then,  as  if  moved  to  confldence  by  a 
sudden  impulse,  Bowland  Chivers  said, 

"  I  do  believe,  Hortense,  that  you  have  a  real 
friendly  interest— «  sistei'e  interest^in  my  wel- 
fare ;  and  something  I  can  not  explain  impels 
me  to  ask  your  advice.  Yon  women  judge  each 
other  more  justly  than  a  man  can.  Tell  me, 
then,  what  yon  diink  of  Mrs.  Bellair.  Would 
my  life's  happiness  be  Bofy  if  I  should  ask  her, 
and  she  should  consent,  to  be  my  wife?** 

He  had  meant  this  should  be  the  crowning 
test  of  her  love.  If  she  manifested  one  emotion 
of  grief  or  anger,  he  would  believe  she  loved 
him ;  perhap»-^but  the  future  must  settle  tiiat 
— ^perhaps  he  would  ask  her  to  be  Mrs.  Chivers. 
He  watched  her  keenly.  Not  a  muscle  <^  her 
face  quivered ;  not  a  ^ade  deeper  was  the  rose- 
tint  on  her  fair  cheek;  she  did  not  even  turn 
her  calm  eyes  away.  There  was  no  tremor  in 
her  silvery  voice.  As  if  half  musingly,  she 
said, 

**  I  do  not  quite  know  her  well  enough  to  an- 
swer; but  I  should  think,  nay,  I  am  very  sure, 
that  your  natures  are  much  alike^-that  she 
would  suit  you  admirably. " 

Her  auditor  had  an  uncomfortable  impression 
that  a  hidden  satire  lurked  in  her  remark.  It 
galled  him,  and  he  winced  under  it;  but  she 
had  given  no  sign  of  love  for  him.  He  had 
mistaken  her  all  this  while,  and,  roused  to  re- 
gret by  this  knowledge,  be  began  to  thitik  that 
he  loved  her,  and  could  not  live  without  her. 

Just  then  they  were  interrupted.  Mr.  Rich- 
mond SpendweU  came  to  claim  her  hand  for 
the  next  dance ;  and  for  the  rest  of  that  ni^t 


Hortense  Greenwich  was  more  beaatiful  than 
evei^  and,  tmHke  her  nsnal  sel^  was  ^e  gayest 
of  the  gay. 

When  it  was  all  over  the  reaction  came. 
Leaning  back  in  the  carriage  by  her  mother's 
side,  she  sat  for  a  time. in  profound  eiknce. 
But  Mrs.  Greenwich  was  eooakHj  inclined :  her 
eyes  were  sparkling;  her  dieeka  glowing;  her 
spirits  were  at  high  tide.  They  must  find  an 
(Kitlet  somehow.  There  vaa  not  often  much 
conversation  between  these  two  'ivomen,  they 
had  so  few  thoughts  in  common ;  but  Mrs.  Greene 
wich  most  talk  now. 

"It  has  been  a  brilliant  ereninjg;  but  then 
Mrs.  Livingstone's  evenings  always  are.  I 
haven't  eigoyed  myself  more  Hus  winter.  Why 
don't  yon  speak,  Hortense;  didn't  yon  like  it?" 

"I  am  very  tired." 

<<Tiredl  Well,  yon  look  so :  I  can  see  by 
the  street  lamp  how  white  your  face  is.  Why, 
I  should  outlast  three  like  yon,  mamma  though 
I  am.  You  will  never  do  for  a  belle.  But 
doean't  that  little  widow  make  herself  ridion- 
loos  enough  ?  One  would  suppose  she  thought 
there  had  never  been  another  handsome  woman 
in  the  world.  There's  Bowland  Clivers,  how 
she  does  draw  him  after  her!  Why,  I  really 
used  to  think  he  was  attentive  to  yoo." 

<<  Mother^  dbn'f/  I  cant  talk ;  I  am  so  tired 
—so  sick." 

There  was  a  strange  pathos  in  her  voice.  It 
would  have  reminded  you  of  tb&  moan  of  some 
stricken  animal  hnnted  to  death.  Mrs.  Green- 
wich did  not  understand  it :  she  was  not  a  sym- 
pathetic or  a  qnick-^eeUng  woman  at  any  time, 
but  this  cry  of  an  nnqioken  sorrow  hushed  even 
her  into  silence. 

After  that,  however.  Miss  Gr^nwlch  regain- 
ed her  self-command.  Her  good-night,  as  she 
went  np  stairs,  was  spoken  in  her  usual  cheer- 
ful tonet ;  her  step  was  firm,  yet  elastic,  and  her 
mother,  looking  after,  her,  thought  what  a 
strange,  unsociable  girl  she  was,  and  how  little 
she  cared  for  society  any  way. 

In  her  own  room  her  sleepy  maid  sat  before 
the  fire  waiting  for  her.  She  was  perfectly  calm 
now — she  did  not  even  seem  fatigued.  The 
business  of  disrobing  was  quidcly  perfonned; 
the  ornaments  she  had  v^m  w^e  restored  to 
their  prtq^er  places ;  Ae  giri  was  dismissed,  and 
Hortense  Gfeenwich  was  alone,  with  no  farther 
need  for  self-command.  She  sat  down  before 
the  fire,  and  looiced  steadily  into  it  Was  Ais 
the  same  world  it  had  seemed  when  she  sat  there, 
five  hours  b^)fe,  dreaming  blissftd  dreams,  in 
which  one  fiue  ever  shone,  one  rtAee  made  an 
eternal  music.  Gone  forever  was  the  sunlight 
which  had  gilded  that  fahr  worid.  No  longer 
were  the  skies  blue,  and  the  very  clouds  rosy ; 
no  longer  the  future  stretdied  out  before  her  a 
green,  soiny  path  bordered  with  itjses  and  bright 
with  verdure.  She  had  crowned  herself,  indeed, 
with  tiiose  foir  roses  of  Hope,  but  they  bad  turn- 
ed to  thorns  upon  her  forehead ;  and  from  those 
gaping  wounds  would  not  the  life-blood  ooie 
forever  and  forever? 
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Then,  in  the  ttUlnest,  Pride  roee  up  like  an 
wrwagtw  sndbiifieted  her  aotelj.  She  had  krved 
■MOiighft,  U  told  her ;  ghen  her  heart  to  one 
who  did  not  ef«n  think  the  gttt  worth  the  ac- 
eeptenoe;  tmsled  all  ^ngs  to  one  who  had 
praniaed  nothing  Bnt  Menorf  defended  her 
wannly.  Memoiy  aararted  that  he  had  eooght 
bee  lote ;  Miamoty  bnmght  fovth  from  her  treas- 
■le  home  lodu-  and  woida  of  nnmktakable  len- 
derneM;  Ae  recalled  daily  and  kmg-oontinned 
caie ;  manifold  tokens  of  nterest ;  constant  at^ 
teatiotts;  all  that  eonld,  more  eloqaently  than 
any  words,  tell  the  story  of  absorbing  lore. 
Aiid  then  Jnstiee  aoqaitled  Ae  pitmd  hdart  ac- 


Oh,  Rowiand  Chhers,  yon  wonld  ha^  known 
ooe  woman  better  tiian  yon  were  ever  likely  to 
lean  her,  with  all  your  study,  if  ^on  conld  hare 
lat  by  Hoitenae  Greenwich's  fire  that  night  t  I 
^lare  my  reader  the  tortare,  the  i^^y,  the  de- 
ipair.  Women  like  her  love  once,  and.  If  de* 
eeired,  never  again  thereafter.  She  hisul  lost 
that  niight  something  dearer  than  life,  something 
loftier  than  love — her  feith  in  humanity.  She 
had  never  had  but  one  Mend.  Rowland  Chivers 
was  the  fint  one  who  had  ever  read  the  pages 
of  her  woman's  heart.  She  had  gained  a  high* 
er,  tmer  estimate  of  her  own  powers  seeing 
tibem  tfaroogh  his  eyes.  To  ^is  first  tender- 
nees  she  had  given  alL  The  full  tide  of  her 
p—ipnire  yet  rsseived  nature  had  set  toward 
him ;  and  now  the  deep  waters  most  flow  back 
a^ain,  flooding  the  waste  eountry  of  her  afiee- 
tiona,  npvooting  every  flower,  destroying  eveiy 
Heneefbith  she  must  go  on  alone.    Life 

ont  before  her  bleak  and  barren  of 
Alaa!  there  was  no  one  to  whisper  of  a 

path,  where  the  seed  sown  in  tears 
m^t  ipring  iq>  in  joy ;  where  the  blessings  of 
^me  ready  to  perish  would  cheer  the  fainting 
traveler,  whose  goal  was  the  Celestial  City, 
laahkmafale  life--she  knew  no  o^er— was  the 
arenn  where  die  must  straggle  for  the  victor's 
pafan.  At  least — her  lip  curled  at  the  thought-- 
Bowlaad  Chiven  had  taught  her  something  of 
her  own  vnlne ;  she  eonld  toech  him  through  his 
mnity ;  she  eonld  sfttas.  Through  all  (liat  night 
aot  one  tear  came  to  her  proud  eyes.  The 
Uight  which  had  fitllen  upon  her  life  was  too 
deadly  for  any  gentle  dew  of  sorrow.  She 
wonld  not  soflbr  die  love  which  lay  in  its  death* 
throes  mpoa  her  hearths  threshold  to  make  a  sin- 
gle moaa,  even  in  dying.  Siemly  she  watched 
ita  agony  until  it  was  dead,  then  she  took  up  the 
feir  oone  and  burled  it.  It  might  haunt  her 
aomelimeB;  sometiniee  she  might  wake  at  mid* 
m|^  feom  feverish  slnmbem,  and  see  at  her  bed*s 
fsot  a  still,  white  feoe,  and  the  gleam  of  golden 
hair;  but  aha  would  know  it  was  bnt  the  illu- 
sion of  fency.  The  d^  love  should  not  arise 
she  soQed  a  atone  to  the  month  of  tht  sepul- 


Xt  wan  thnt  that  Hortenae  Greenwich  became 
a  belle  in  sodaty.  After  that  night  she  went 
forth  Into  the  winid  a  changed  woman.  That 
r  found  her  so  cbarming  before. 


She  was  prouder  than  ever,  but  society  likes 
pride.  Her  words  were  keen  with  the  two-edged 
sword  of  wit.  Now  and  then  a  victim  winced 
under  them,  bnt  the  by-standers  applauded,  and 
the  sufferers  from  such  wounds  are  the  first  to 
smile.  Rowland  Chivers  wondered  at  her.  He 
had  never  suspected,  with  all  his  appreciation  of 
her  character,  such  power  as  this.  He  left  Mrs. 
BeUair  to  bite  her  pretty  lips  and  break  her 
Spanish  fan  in  vexation,  and  actuaMy  haunted 
Bliss  Greenwich  wherever  she  went.  Her  re- 
ception of  him  was  precisely  tiie  same  she  ac- 
corded to  others ;  marked  with  a  courtesy  which 
no  presumption  could  construe  into  more  than 
courtesy. 

She  was  become  more  like  the  rest  of  the 
world  now.  She  formed  friendships  in  the 
fashionable  sense  of  the  word.  Rowland  Chi- 
vers called  on  her  and  found  other  young  ladies, 
graceful  butterflies  of  fashion,  whiling  away  the 
morning  with  her ;  or  at  other  times,  some  young 
gentleman  would  be  serenely  malting  himself 
agreeable,  where  once  he  only  had  been  ihe  privi- 
leged guest.  At  other  times,  still,  he  would  call 
and  be  told  that  Miss  Greenwich  was  out,  and 
this  piqued  his  vanity  still  more,  for  he  shrewdly 
suspected  that  she  was  only  "  out"  to  him.  He 
had  roused  his  somewhat  apathetic  sensibilities 
by  this  time  into  what  he  believed  an  absorbing 
passion  for  her.  He  was  quite  convinced  that 
all  his  happiness  for  the  future  depended  upon 
persuading  her  to  return  his  adoration. 

At  length  he  called  on  her  one  morning  at 
an  unfashionably  early  hour.  She  was  in  and 
alone.  He  found  her  in  the  same  room  where 
they  had  passed  so  many  hours  reading  and  sing- 
ing together.  He  trusted  to  the  old  memories 
to  assist  him.  Once  more  he  asked  for  a  favor- 
ite old  song.  With  thorough  self-command  she 
complied  with  his  request.  She  manifested  no 
emotion-— there  was  no  droop  of  the  eyelids,  no 
softening  of  the  voice.  The  metaphysical  dis- 
sector, the  hero  of  a  thousand  flirtations,  was  at 
a  loss.  Perhaps  he  had  never  felt  so  deeply  be- 
fore. At  all  events,  it  had  never  before  been  so 
hard  a  task  to  mi^e  a  declaration  of  love.  But 
he  managed  it  at  length.  For  once  in  the  world 
he  might  have  gained  credit  for  modesty.  No 
one  could  have  doubted  but  that  he  was  sincere. 
With  a  humility  as  strange  as  it  was  new,  he 
told  her  the  high  sense  he  entertained  of  her 
perfections,  and  besought  her  favorable  hearing 
for  his  confession  of  love.  His  utmost  experi- 
ence with  women  could  never  have  prepared  falm 
foit  her  reply. 

**  I  will  not  deceive  you,  "she  said,  in  her  proud 
yet  quiet  voice.  **  My  own  pride  shall  not  tempt 
me  to  say  that  I  never  loved  yon.  Little  as  I 
believe  you  deserve  it,  I  did  love  you  once  with 
all  the  strength  of  my  nature ;  or,  rather,  I 
loved  something  I  believed  was  you.  My  life 
had  been  lonely  before  you  came.  I  was  in- 
debted to  you,  I  acknowledge  that  now,  for  a 
juster  knowledge  of  myself.  I  believed  that 
you  loved  me — ^your  constant  attentions  gave 
me  a  right  to  believe  it.*' 
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<a  did  I  oh,  God  knows  I  did/'  faltered  Row- 
land ChiTera's  voice.  She  went  on  without 
heeding  the  interruption. 

"I  trusted  in  your  love  so  fhllj,  that,  when 
Mrs.  Bellair  came,  your  flirtation  with  her  gave 
me  no  concern.  Only  your  own  words  could 
have  undeceived  me.  They  were  not  long  want- 
ing. You  remember  that  night  when  you  asked 
my  advice  about  manying  her.  Then  I  saw  you 
as  you  were.  Either  you  had  never  cared  for 
me,  and  had  but  amused  yourself  with  deceiv- 
ing me ;  or  having,  after  your  ovm  fashion,  liked 
me,  you  were  now  amusing  yourself  with  experi- 
menting upon  my  love,  wantonly  giving  me  pain. 
In  either  case  I  had  been  loving  an  ideal.  The 
man  I  had  supposed  you  to  be  could  never  have 
condescended  to  such  trifling.  You  acted  out 
your  own  nature.  I  do  not  complain.  I  rather 
thank  you  for  letting  me  see  you  as  you  are. 
But  if  it  will  solace  your  vani^,  if  it  will  give 
you  any  triumph  to  know  that  I  suffered,  I  do 
not  grudge  yon  the  satisfaction  of  that  knowl- 
edge. I  suffered  that  one  night  such  tortures  as 
all  the  pulses  of  your  lifetime  could  not  meas- 
ure out.  But  even  then,  if  you  could  have  knelt 
at  my  feet  and  poured  out  your  soul  in  a  prayer 
for  my  love  and  my  forgiveness,  it  would  not 
have  comforted  me — in  my  heart  would  have 
been  no  response  to  your  voice.  I  had  loved 
an  ideal,  which  was  not  you.  You  will  under- 
stand now  that  our  paths  must  lie  veiy  far  apurt. 
You  have  taken  from  me  all  that  my  life  had 
of  glory — ^my  faith,  my  hope,  my  trust  in  human 
love.  I  shall  marry  some  man  for  the  position, 
the  independence  he  will  give  me,  but  I  can  not 
many  you.** 

Bowland  Chivers  showed  how  far  he  was 
from  comprehending  her,  by  persevering  in  his 
prayer.  He  knelt  at  her  feet.  He  uttered  a 
passionate  cry  for  forgiveness — ^for  love.  He 
drew  a  picture  of  his  desolate  life  without  her. 
He  told  her  that  he  had  never  loved  before — 
that  his  only  hold  on  a  true,  right  life  was 
through  her. 

There  was  goodness  enough  in  her  nature  to 
pity  him  even  then.  Her  great  dark  eyes  rested 
upon  him  mournfully.  Her  voice  was  not 
proud  now,  but  sorrowful. 

<*  I  con  not,  Rowland  Chivers.  Plead  with 
me  no  longer.  My  heart  is  dumb.  It  makes 
no  answer.** 

And  he  felt  that  it  was  indeed  true.  He 
bade  her  farewell  with  faltering  tones,  he  press- 
ed kiss  after  kiss  upon  her  hand,  and  then  he 
went  out  into  the  world,  and  Hortense  Green- 
wich sent  after  him  no  regret — no  sigh. 

That  very  morning,  scarcely  an  hour  later, 
Mr.  Richmond  Spendwell  sat  beside  her,  in  the 
very  seat  which  Rowland  Chivers  had  filled. 
There  could  scarcely  have  been  a  greater  con- 
trast than  between  these  two  men.  It  was 
something  more  than  the  ordinary  difference 
between  twenty-six  and  forty.  Mr.  Spendwell 
was  pompous,  self-satisfied,  almost  arrogant. 
He  had  a  far  more  definite  idea  of  turtle-soup 
than  of  turtle-doves.    Billing  and  cooing  would 


not  at  any  time  of  life  have  been  in  his  line. 
He  was  better  posted  in  stocks  than  in  litera- 
ture. As  for  sentiment,  it  was  to  him  terra  in- 
cognita ;  and  he  had  no  knowledge  of  hearts 
beyond  a  dim  school-boy  recollection  that  they 
had  something  to  do  with  the  circulation  of  the 
blood. 

Therefore  he  was  saved  from  all  embarrass- 
ment in  the  doing  of  his  errand.  In  a  manner 
most  business-like  and  creditable  he  made  Miss 
Greenwich  an  offer  of  his  hand.  Like  her  for- 
mer suitor,  he  was  quite  unprepared  for  her  re- 
ply: 

'*  Mr.  Spendwell,  I  would  not  marry  you  un- 
der false  pretenses.  I  would  not  deceive  yon 
for  the  world.  J/1  marry  you,  I  shall  be  your 
faithful  wife,  for  I  know  my  dnty ;  but  I  can 
not  many  you  because  of  love.  That  is  forever 
past  for  me.^  I  did  love  one  man ;  or,  rather,  I 
loved  the  ideal  which  I  called  by  his  name.  I 
found  out  the  weak  points  of  his  character,  and 
my  love  died  a  natural  death.  He  left  me  this 
morning,  a  rejected  suitor.  Would  you  be  sat- 
isfied with  a  vdfe  who  had  no  love  to  give  you  ?** 

Mr.  Spendwell  listened  politely,  but  with  a 
look  which  said,  more  expressively  than  words, 
that  this  was  all  Greek  to  him.  He  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  first  pause  to  intermpt  her. 

*'  My  dear  young  lady,  I  am  too  old,  perhaps, 
and  too  prosaic  to  fully  understand  you.  As 
nearly  as  I  can  make  out,  you  once  fancied 
yourself  in  love,  but,  finding  your  mistake,  you 
rejected  your  suitor.  Now  I  am  not  very  ex- 
acting in  these  matters.  Yon  are  graceful  and 
beautiful  beyond  any  woman  of  my  acquaint* 
ance.  I  have  confidence  in  your  good  sense 
and  good  principle.  If  you  will  be  my  wife,  I 
think  I  may  say  I  shall  make  a  kind  and  indul- 
gent husband.'* 

''I  am  sensible  of  the  honor  yon  do  me. 
Sir,  and  I  accept  your  proposal." 

*  *  Very  right  Just  the  reply  I  expected  from 
jTour  good  sense.  I  will  see  your  father,  this 
afternoon  r* 

This  was  Hortense  Greenwich's  plighting. 
Hortense  Greenwich  I  dreamer,  enthusiast,  gen- 
ius 1  Was  it  strange,  as  she  sat  alone  after 
her  very  respectable  affianced  left  her,  that  for 
one  undisciplined  moment  the  dead  love  seemed 
to  stir  in  its  unquiet  grave,  and  her  thoughts 
roamed  backward  onoe  more  Into  the  enchant- 
ed country  over  which  Hope's  sun  had  set,  and 
stood  for  that  one  moment  pleading  vainly  at 
the  closed  gates  of  Eden.  That  was  aU.  Aft- 
er that  she  walked  forward  with  firm  footsteps 
in  the  path  she  had  chosen;  she  said  to  her 
woman's  heart,  **I  have  no  need  of  thee  ;**  she 
received  the  congratulations  of  her  friends,  and 
went  on  superintending  her  qplendid  prepara- 
tions for  her  bridaL        ^ 

The  news  of  her  betrothal  came  to  Rowland 
Chivers  with  a  keen  pang.  To  such  natures  as 
his  blessings  brighten  as  they  take  their  flight. 
By  refusing  to  be  his  wife  she  had  made  herself 
his  goddess.  He  sailed  for  Europe  in  the  next 
steamer,  and  news  comes  of  him  now  and  then 
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in  hit  (dd  career  of  flirtation  and  fool- 


Alas!  ho  had  left  behind  him  the  greatest 
rein  he  had  erer  wrought.  In  Hortense  Green- 
widi  he  had  fonnd,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in 
hb  life,  a  tme,  high-sonled,  self-contained,  yet 
loving  woman.  There  was  more  power  in  her 
aatore,  Rn>  good  or  for  eril,  than  in  twenty  like 
Ernestine  BeUair.  He  fonnd  her  yonng,  gen- 
eroos,  susceptible;  ready  to  give  tip  all  things 
lor  truth  and  right.  He  left  her  with  her  heart 
piematorely  old,  cold,  glittering,  scomfol,  sns- 
pidons.  It  was  the  wreck  of  a  most  noble  na- 
tare.  She  was  married ;  that  is,  Bir.  Richmond 
fipeadwell  was  legally  pronoonced  her  husband, 
bat  her  unwed  heart  was  left  alone,  alone — ^like 
an  unquiet  spirit  gnashing  its  teeth  in  the  dark- 


She  was  a  splendid  bride.  Some  enyied  her, 
Bonie  condemned  her,  some  approred  of  her 
worldly  prudence;  and  one  quiet  old  book-keep- 
er^ V^^nj^  out  from  the  window  of  his  cAcUeau 
m  EMpngwttj  murmured,  with  sad  sagacity — 

'*Once  more  Venus  has  married  Vulcan." 


ECONOMICAL  BEAUTY. 

THE  fashion  of  the  day  is  to  make  beauty  as 
ezpensire  a  thing  as  possible.  Persons  who 
thrire  by  those  arts  that  ornamental  house- 
keeping needs  for  its  display,  and  all  such  as 
Taine  architecture,  furniture,  and  appearance  by 
the  amount  of  money  paid  for  them,  hare 
tsdtly  agreed  that  beauty  shall  be  sold  to  high 
bidders,  and  none  others  shall  enter  into  com- 
petition for  it.  To  some  extent  they  hare  suc- 
ceeded. Public  taste  has  certainly  been  vitiated 
safidently  to  make  the  trade  in  beauty  a  lu- 
cntire  aflBur,  end  to  give  the  aristocracy  of  gold 
BO  small  advantage  over  people  of  limited 
means.  Great  works  of  art  ought  to  be  costly, 
and  artists  of  extraordinary  merit  should  be 
most  liberally  rewarded;  but  the  minor  forms 
of  beaaty  that  concern  domestic  life  might  surely 
he  placed  within  the  reach  of  moderate  circum- 
ttsnces  Apart  from  the  business  view  of  this 
matter,  it  is  really  a  point  of  interest  in  the 
cultivation  of  general  taste  that  the  love  of 
beantj  and  its  gratification  should  have  no  out- 
ward impediments  beyond  what  are  unavoida- 
ble. Beauty  is  the  common  heritage  of  mind. 
Natore  has  made  ample  provision  for  ite  pres- 
ence every  where,  and  in  every  thing,  in  some 
degree  or  measnre.  And  how  of^n  Providence 
hr^gs  it  dose  to  the  heart,  and  moves  us  to  its 
embrace !  What  service,  as  an  auxiliary,  does 
religion  derive  from  its  illustrative  and  confirm- 
ative power  I  If  it  has  pleased  God  to  put  such 
an  fisrimste  on  beau^,  every  one  should  wish 
to  see  the  largest  possible  number  enjoying  its 


Something  may  be  done  toward  this  end  by 
eoBvindng  those  around  us  that  all  the  beau^ 
which  is  needed  to  educate  taste  and  refine 
humanity,  in  obedience  to  the  general  laws  of 
intellectual  and  morel  lifo,  is  at  easy  command, 
like  the  beat  gifts  of  Heaven,  it  is  at  our  doors 


asking  only  to  be  admitted  to  our  hospitelity, 
and  proffering  all  its  serene  blessings  on  the 
simple  condition  of  recipiency.  The  poorest 
man  may  foel  that  it  has  already  been  bought 
and  paid  for.  It  is  to  him,  if  he  will  view  it 
aright,  a  free  offering,  not  a  taxed  commodity. 
The  same  goodness  that  created  his  soul  has 
furnished  this  dowry  as  a  permanent  treasure. 
If  he  possesses  this  foith,  he  can  claim  his  priv- 
ilege and  enter  into  the  communion  of  the 
beautiful.  Like  all  true  faith,  it  will  give  power 
and  victory.  The  birds  will  answer  its  call  and 
sing  for  him.  The  flowers  will  know  its  pres- 
ence and  spread  their  many  hues  before  his 
loving  eye.  And  the  landscape  will  be  more 
the  property  of  him  than  of  the  man  who  rides 
over  its  broad  acres  and  numbers  them  as  his 
own. 

But  this  sense  of  beauty,  if  confined  to  a  simple 
appreciation  of  external  nature,  is  not  enough. 
The  eye  must  not  keep  its  gathered  images  in 
selfish  independence.  One  part  of  our  organi- 
sation must  be  faithful  to  every  other  part,  and 
the  soul  must  rule  over  all.  Beauty  seen  must 
be  beauty  felt.  It  mast  be  cherished,  prized, 
assimilated.  And  then  it  must  pervade  our 
woiking  skill,  and  come  forth  renewed  from  our 
lips,  and  shine  in  the  producte  of  our  hands. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  convert  beauty  into  a 
great  and  genuine  power.  Passive  enjoyment 
of  its  forms  and  aspects  is  a  dead  epicureanism. 
It  is  a  flower  on  a  greve ;  its  roots  are  in  cor- 
ruption. If  you  have  seen  beauty — if  Nature 
has  charmed  you  in  a  hi4>py  mood,  and  silently 
shrined  an  image  within  your  brain,  let  it  not 
stay  there.  It  will  wither  if  you  do.  Hasten  to 
put  the  beauty  into  something.  Go  plant  a  vine 
and  wateh  its  growth ;  work  among  the  flowers 
of  your  garden ;  trim  the  honey-eackle  by  the 
cottage-door ;  festoon  the  lattice  afresh ;  or  go 
into  the  orchard,  luxuriant  in  the  promise  of 
spring,  and,  gathering  the  blossoms,  feast  on 
them,  and  find  them  sweeter  than  the  fruits  of 
autumn.  The  privilege  of  beauty  is  at  last  de- 
pendent, in  some  measure,  on  a  certein  sort  of 
utility.  Wo  must  turn  all  knowledge  to  good 
account.  Fine  perceptions  may  go  to  the  brain 
through  the  eye,  but  they  must  perform  their 
appointed  cireuit,  and  reappear,  by  means  of 
the  active  faculties,  in  the  outitide  world.  The 
consistency  of  Nature's  economy  is  seen  in  this 
law,  that  whatever  is  given  to  us  must  be  com- 
municated back  for  the  benefit  of  others  as  well 
as  for  our  own  improvement  The  waters  fiash 
the  sunshine  from  their  rippled  surface  into  the 
air ;  and  the  kind  earth,  receiving  all  day  the 
solar  heat,  radiates  it  through  the  night  Man 
must  not  be  unmindful  of  this  wise  and  merci- 
ful ordinance.  Freely  thou  hast  received,  free- 
Ij  gi^^  holds  firmly  good  for  nature  no  less  than 
for  religion.  Does  it  cost  much,  then,  to  have  a 
beautiful  home  ?  Na  What  the  fashionable 
world  calls  beautiful  may  be  dear,  but  the  real 
beauty  that  is  learned  whenever  Nature  teaches 
her  art,  is  no  serious  expense.  Are  the  green 
grass,  the  open  flowers,  and  the  rolling  land- 
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scape,  the  proud  emoluments  of  the  millioiuure  ? 
God  bestows  them  on  ns  all,  and  with  them  he 
also  bestows  the  ability,  if  we  choose  to  exercise 
it,  to  imitate  their  beauty  in  our  homes  and  in 
our  living.  Have  you  never  thought  that  Heav- 
en is  a  pUice  of  beau^aswell  as  of  purity?  If 
such  is  the  fact,  the  cultivation  of  the  beautifhl 
is,  by  the  grace  of  Providence,  within  the  easy 
reach  of  us  all.  What  a  grand  idea  is  that — 
«  Th€  earth  is  His  footstool  T  So  spake  Christ. 
If  yon  have  a  strip  of  land — a  home— on  this 
footstool,  would  it  not  be  a  reverential  and  lov- 
ing act  to  beautify  it  as  an  o£Eering  to  the  Al- 
mighty Sovereign? 

WATER  CURE  LIFE  IN  EUROPE.* 

A  YOUNG  American  whose  chronic  invalid- 
ism had  failed  to  yield  to  the  seductions  of 
a  residence  in  Italy,  was  persuaded  to  seek  for 
health  at  Chraefenberg,  where,  as  many  fervent- 
ly believed,  the  old  peasant  Priessnitz  had  fonnd 
the  fountain  of  yonUi.  So,  with  a  couple  of  com- 
patriots, leaving  Florence,  passing  B<dogna,  Fer- 
rara,  and  Pavia ;  puzzling  the  Austrian  police 
by  the  unheard-of  audacity  of  sojourning  for  a 
fortnight  at  Venice  without  procuring  a  **  paper 
of  residence ;"  steaming  to  Trieste ;  diligencing 
and  railroading  to  Vienna,  with  nothing  more 
notable  than  a  sight  of  Radetzky,  the  victor  of 
Novara — a  little  old  h^ro  with  white  mus- 
taches, sore  eyes,  shaky  legs,  and  a  wizened 
appearance  generally;  thence  onward  toward 
Silesia,  they  draw  near  their  aqueous  destina- 
tion. 

At  Hermanstadt — thirty  miles  away— they 
began  to  inquire  about  the  reputation  of  the 
Water  Cure  and  its  founder.  The  result  was 
rather  discouraging. 

"You  can  go,  if  you  like,"  said  their  inform- 
ant, in  German-English,  puffing  away  at  his 
solacing  meerschaum;  "but  I  advise  you  noi^ 
You  vol!  stay  there  long  time  and  think  you  get 
better;  but  yon  will  be  as  the  first  day,  only 
worse,  and  sJl  the  time  you  think  you  will  get 
well  the  next  day.  I  stay  there  eighteen  months, 
and  then  I  ask  Priessnitz  why  I  am  not  better, 
and  he  say  that  I  stay  there  not  long  enough ; 
but  I  say  that  I  stay  ^ere  too  long,  and  I  come 
away.  There  are  some  peoples  who  think  they 
are  cured,  and  go  away  and  get  back  all  their 
maladies.  Nevertheless  yon  can  go  and  try, 
but  I  think  you  will  find  it  as  I  say." 

Undeterred  by  this  discouraging  advice,  our 
invalids  kept  to  their  resolution ;  and  after  a 
day*s  ride  through  a  green,  rolling  woodland 
country,  gushing  with  cool  oiystalline  rivulets, 
passing  abundant  linen  factoiies  among  which 
lay  bleaching  long  ghost-like  strips  of  doth, 
which  made  it  seem  like  a  special  providence 
that  the  great  water-doctor  diould  have  been 
bom  in  a  country  where  douches  and  bandages 
were  so  convenient — they  approached  the  little 

*  Jftiropeon  AcquainUmet:  Being  Sketches  of  People 
In  Europe.    By  J.  W.  Di  Foaxst.    Huper  and  Broth- 


borough  of  Freiwaldau,  nestling  under  the  hill 
of  Graefenberg. 

Here,  in  his  own  country,  there  was  no  lack 
of  (aith  in  Priessnitz.  He  and  his  system  were 
axioma — facts  i^ut  which  there  was  no  de- 
pute. The  host  of  the  '<  Golden  Eagle*'  indeed 
tried  hard  to  convince  the  strangers  that  his  ho- 
tel was  a  better  place  of  residence  than  the  Es- 
tablishment, where  the  lodging  was  wretched, 
the  foodtiworse,  and  the  odor  of  the  buildings 
intolerable ;  while  at  his  hostelry  the  invalkte 
could  enjoy  comfortable  quarters,  with  duckings 
and  bathings  to  their  hearts*  content.  But  they 
had  come  to  put  themselves  under  tiie  immedi- 
ate care  of  the  renowned  Priessniti,  and  were 
deaf  to  the  disinterested  blandishments  of  mine 
host  of  the  "Golden  Eagle.*' 

So  in  the  chilly  sunshine  of  a  late  spring  they 
began  the  ascent  of  the  long  hOl,  hidf-way  up 
which  shone  the  whitewashed  walls  of  tUe  orig- 
inal Water  Cure.  The  first  t<^en  of  its  neigh- 
boihood  was  a  little  fountain  where  a  solitary 
invalid  vras  swallowing  the  water  widi  a  vrry 
face,  but  with  an  air  which  showed  that  he 
thought  it  must  be  good  for  him.  A  little  be- 
yond was  another  fountain  over  which  was  an 
inscription  dedicating  it  **  to  the  Genius  of  Cold 
Water.** 

" From  here  onward,**  says  our  invalid,  "we 
met  numbers  of  people  of  a  cheerfully  crazed 
appearance,  wandering  confusedly  hither  and 
thither,  like  ants  when  you  scatter  ^eir  nest, 
all  of  them  shabbily  attbed — some  in  linen,  as 
if  in  derision  of  our  flannels ;  some  bafehead* 
ed,  with  clipped  hair,  others  with  towels  about 
their  temples — their  pockets  bulky  with  glass 
cups,  or  their  shoulders  harnessed  with  drink- 
ing-horns. Most  of  them  carried  tiiick  canes, 
and  raced  up  the  eminences  with  the  hearty 
good-wiU  of  Christian  clhnbing  the  hill  Diffi- 
cult. Ladies,  too,  were  visible,  shoeless  and 
stockingless,  wading  throngh  the  dewy  grass, 
their  foot  Inming  with  what  Doctor  Johnson 
would  have  called  auroral  frigidity  and  herbi- 
ferous  firiction.  They  all  kept  in  constant  mo- 
tion, and  seemed  never  to  speak  to  each  other, 
reminding  me  of  those  bewildei^  knighta  in 
Ario8to*s  enchanted  palace,  who  wandered  per- 
petually up  and  down,  bearing  the  voices  of  dear 
friends,  but  seeing  no  one.  The  centre  of 
movement  for  this  distracted  crowd  was  an  ir- 
regular square,  stony  and  verdnreless,  on  one 
side  of  which  rose  two  enormous  ghastly  build- 
ings, with  multtcndinous  windows,  constituting 
the  establishment  proper ;  while  opposite  these, 
at  various  distances,  glared  low,  whitewa^ed 
cottages,  also  used  for  the  stowage  and  cleans- 
ing of  a  vast  invalidism.  Prom  a  concave  in 
the  masonry  of^e  outer  stairway  to  the  princi- 
pal edifice  gushed  a  hearty  little  jet  of  water, 
abundantly  supplying  the  horns  and  cups  which 
were  continually  presented  to  its  humid  moutb.** 

F6r  a  very  moderate  sum— something  like 
three  dollars  a  week — ^for  board  and  lodging 
our  invalids  were  put  in  possession  of  apart- 
ments in  one  of  these  cottages.    It  was  a  rustic 
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ifidr,  lra3t  of  itMigh  clapboards,  baring,  in  fact, 
bsea  oiigiiiftlly  intended  for  a  stable.  Every 
tliiB^  walla,  bedsteads,  tables,  cbaiis,  andwarii- 
saads,  were  of  unsophisticated  pine.  It  was 
spproached  throogh  a  paddle,  the  over-ronnings 
of  a  neighboring  water-trongh ;  but  at  a  Water 
Care  it  wooM  have  boen  manifestly  oat  of  place 
to  ooBplain  of  any  snperflaity  of  the  healing  el- 
ement. They  celebrated  their  advent  by  setting 
np  a  daaoe,  wliich  was  intermpted  by  a  yell 
horn  below,  aecompanied  by  a  doable  knock  on 
the  ioor  beneath.  The  apaitments  below  them, 
they  afterward  learned,  were  oeea|ned  by  a  neu- 
nlgic  Russian,  who,  annoyed  by  their  clamor, 
had  tried  to  pot  an  end  to  it  by  howling  and 
flinging  his  boots  against  the  ceiling. 

At  half  past  twelve  came  dinner,  and  as  they 
entered  the  eating-hall  they  foond  nearly  two 
hvndred  sick,  blind,  and  deformed  people  hun- 
grily patrolHng  aroand  the  long  tables.  Eight 
<r  ten  neat,  corioosly  white-fiuaod  damsels  hor- 
lied  in  and  ont,  loaded  with  piles  of  plates,  or 
with  monstrons  loaves  of  what  seemed  to  be  ma- 
hogany bread;  Presently  they  all  entered  in  a 
oolomn,  bearing  spadoos  smoking  platters  of 
t  and  vegetables.  No  other  signal  was  ne- 
r  to  die  fhmished  invalids,  who  immediate- 
ly made  for  the  tables  at  a  pace  which  remind- 
ed one  of  the  fosl^-trotting  boarders  of  a  West- 
em  hoteL  However  side  they  may  have  been 
in  other  respects,  they  were  certainly  well  enough 
to  eat.  A  dirty  man,  with  an  ngly,  swelled  face, 
who  sat  on  their  left,  filled  his  plate  three  or 
knr  inebes  deqi  with  every  kind  of  provender, 
ate  it  ap,  and  then  did  it  again,  and  a  third 
time,  as  if  it  were  no  foat  at  alt  Priessnitz, 
indeed,  eoonseled  his  patients  to  eet  all  they 
wished—the  more  the  better. 

Their  good  appetites  were  certainly  not  owing 
to  the  daintiness  of  the  fare,  which  consisted  of 
sack  horrors  as  veal  ten  days  old,  sauer-krant, 
and  toogfa  dongh-balls.  These  dough-balls  they 
were  informed,  for  their  consolation,  were  Uie 
iavocite  dish  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  of  Aus- 
tria. **He  is  childish  now,*'  they  were  told, 
'•and  thinks  it  a  great  bore  to  be  always  patting 
his  name  to  proclamations  and  treaties.  Ac- 
cordingly Sdiwartzenbeig  tells  him  that  if  he 
will  sign  his  name  so  many  times  he  shall  have 
dongb-faalls  for  dinner." 

Priessttits  soon  took  the  patients  in  diarge. 
He  was  a  medinm-siaed  man,  with  weather- 
beaten  Ibatnres,  Unish-gray  eyes,  and  thin, 
fight-brown  hair,  toocbed  with  silver.  He  spoke 
bat  litde,  and  his  aspect  was  grave  bnt  kind- 
ly. Under  his  directions  the  invalids  were  put 
throogh  a  eoarse  of  packings  and  duckings  that 
almool  froze  the  soids  out  of  tliem,  and  were 
then  sent  forth  to  wander,  half*clad,  throogh 
the  woods,  to  drink  cold  water  by  the  qnart^  and 
get  up  an  appetite  for  breakfost.  This  consist- 
ed of  milk,  sweet  and  sour,  with  bread  of  rye  or 
barley*  Then  came  another  walk ;  then  fkesh 
dockings  sAd  polish|ngs;  then  dinner;  more 
walks ;  new  poUshingB ;  followed  op  by  ftresh 
of  soar  milk  and  mahogany-colored 


bread,  dignified  by  the  name  of  supper.  To 
this  succeeded  an  evening  promenade  up  and 
down  the  great  ill-lighted,  chilly  hall  until  nine 
o'clodc,  when  the  bathman  pounced  upon  them, 
wrapped  them  up  in  wet  bandages,  and  put  them 
to  bed,  shivering  like  half-drowned  puppies,  un- 
der a  single  blanket,  which  was  all  that  the  Reg- 
ulations of  the  establishment  allowed.  At  five 
in  the  morning  they  were  aroused  by  the  re- 
morseless bathman,  to  recommence  the  round 
of  packings,  and  duckings,  and  rubbings,  and 
bandagings. 

Not  a  very  inviting  way  of  life  to  read  of,  but 
far  fV^m  unsatisfactoty  in  its  results.  In  a  week 
the  invalids  discarded  all  their  woolen  gar- 
ments, and  promenaded  through  the  wind  and 
rain  of  a  climate  like  that  of  a  New  England 
Bfarch,  bareheaded,  and  dad  only  in  linen,  like 
genuine  Graefenbergers.  As  for  colds,  nobody 
dreamed  that  such  a  thing  was  possible ;  and 
they  became  savagely  indifierent  to  all  the  dis- 
comforts of  the  place.  A  ten  miles'  walk  over 
the  hills,  with  no  stomachic  support  except  wa- 
ter, sent  them  back  to  breakfast  feeling  as  thoagh 
they  could  eat  not  merdy  sour  milk,  but  the  very 
cow  that  gave  it. 

Among  their  follow-patients  was  no  lack  of 
odd  characters.  There  was  a  black-bearded 
Hungarian,  who  always  walked  alone,  as  though 
he  had  dealings  with  fairies  and  wood-nymphs, 
carrying  an  enormous  yellow  cane,  one  end  of 
which  was  fashioned  into  a  fiute,  upon  which  he 
discoursed  quaint  melodies  when  he  supposed 
nobody  was  within  hearing.  If  any  fellow-pa- 
tient came  upon  him  in  one  of  iheae  dulcet 
moods,  down  went  the  fiute  from  his  lips,  and 
he  would  stare  about  as  though  wondering  who 
could  be  making  all  that  noise. 

Another  notable  was  a  tall  Swedish  Count, 
who  had  a  curious  fancy  for  stealing  away  into 
the  woods,  with  an  axe  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
without  a  particle  of  clothing.  When  a  little 
chilled,  he  would  warm  himself  by  chopping 
away  at  the  trees.  Some  one  asked  him  if  this 
primitive  style  of  dress  did  not  now  and  then 
lead  him  into  embarrassing  situations  ?  *'  Oh, 
not  at  an,"  he  replied.  *'I  meet  no  one  ex- 
cept strawberry-girls,  and  they  only  laugh,  and 
get  out  of  my  way." 

A  bald-headed,  big-bellied  Parisian  had  been 
enticed  to  Graefenberg)  in  the  hope  that  the  wa- 
ter might  cure  him  of  an  inordinate  fondness  for 
brandy.  But  Priessnitz's  cold  water  and  warm 
expostulations  were  of  no  avail.  Somehow  he 
would  find  means  to  procure  the  forbidden  fiuid 
— and,  in  consequence,  his  conduct  was  not  al- 
ways in  accordance  with  the  usages  of  society. 
Once  he  had  alarmed  a  nervous  lady  by  the 
warmth  of  his  addresses,  but  the  next  day  he 
was  fun  of  regrets  and  apologetical  explana- 
tions. He  had  frequently  some  sort  of  nervous 
crisis,  he  said — they  were  s3rmptoms  of  his  pe- 
culiar malady.  Sometimes  the  attacks  were  so 
violent  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  said.  He 
hoped  he  had  said  nothing  disagreeable  to  Ma- 
dame— tmsted  she  would  excuse  him,  and  be- 
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lieve  him  to  be  her  most  hamble,  though  veiy 
unworthy  senrant. 

There  were  yeteran  patients  at  Graefenberg. 
A  tall,  gray-headed  Swedish  Count,  who  occu- 
pied a  little  cottage  by  himself,  and  cultivated 
its  diminntiTe  garden  with  his  own  hands,  had 
been  under  cure  eleren  years.  A  rosy  German 
Baron,  of  about  sixty-five,  was  three  years  his 
senior  in  hydropathic  experiences.  **  I  am  very 
well,*'  he  used  to  say,  in  explanation,  **veiy 
well  as  long  as  I  stay  here ;  but  as  soon  as  I 
go  away  I  get  sick  again.  The  regular  doctors 
can  do  nothing  for  me.  I  have  tried  them  all, 
and  taken  every  one  of  their  drugs,  with  no  re- 
sult except  spoiling  my  stomach.  Accordingly, 
every  time  that  I  have  left  Graefenberg  I  have 
been  obliged  to  return  to  it.  At  lost  I  have  re- 
solved to  settle  here  for  life.  Why  not  ?  I  have 
p^nty  of  respectable  society.  I  live  at  Frei- 
waldau,  where  I  can  have  good  food  and  lodg- 
ing. I  am  incurable;  our  honest  Priessnitz 
tells  me  so  himself;  but  as  long  as  I  remain 
here  I  do  not  suffer.  Why  not  remain  ?  Of 
course." 

Some  of  the  reported  cures  savored  of  the 
marvelous.  One  lady  was  dashed  over  with 
handfuls  of  cold  water  for  a  couple  of  hours,  in 
order  to  drive  off  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs ; 
when  she  was  perfectly  chilled,  a  pair  of  stout 
women  took  her  by  the  arms,  and  walked  her 
back  and  forth  till  she  got  warm  again.  Two 
operations  of  this  sort  **  froze  out  the  inflamma- 
tion," as  Priessnitz  phrased  it.  A  young  man 
who  had  for  three  months  been  pestered  by 
an  intermittent  fever,  was  wrapped  up  in  a  wet 
sheet,  and  seated  in  a  thorough  draught.  When- 
ever the  wrapping  grew  dry,  he  was  doused  with 
a  pailful  of  water.  This  treatment  scared  off 
the  fever  incontinently.  A  young  Hungarian 
girl  came  to  Graefenberg  with  one  eye  totally 
blind,  and  the  sight  of  the  other  rapidly  failing. 
Her  head  was  bound  up  in  wet  bandages.  Soon 
she  became  totally  blind,  and  the  blame  was  laid 
at  the  door  of  Priessnitz.  The  old  peasant  was 
nowise  troubled  at  the  result  of  his  treatment. 
The  optic  nerve,  he  said,  had  been  paralyzed 
by  an  internal  ulcer,  which  would  soon  break. 
This  came  to  pass  in  a  week ;  a  discharge  of 
matter  took  place,  and  the  girl  recovered  the 
sight  of  both  eyes. 

The  success  of  Priessnitz  brt>ught  out  imi- 
tators, who  perched  under  his  very  nose,  and 
even  claimed  to  be  the  * '  Original  Jacobs"  them- 
selves. 

**  One  great  man  keepa  full  maoj  small  alire ; 
When  monarcha  build,  duitmen  have  room  to  tbrive.^* 

There  was  a  Straw  Cure,  where  the  patients 
drank  straw  tea,  and  slept  inside  of  straw  beds, 
till  their  flesh  was  raw.  There  was  a  Curd 
Cure,  in  which  the  sick  were  fed  exclusively  on 
curdled  milk,  and,  if  report  spoke  correctly,  were 
put  asoak  in  it.  There  was  a  Wine  Cure,  in 
which  the  patients  were  kept  sweating  for  eight 
hours  on  a  stretch  between  dry  blankets — their 
diet  being  graduated  on  a  sliding  scale.  At 
first  the  meals  were  abundant ;  then  they  grad- 


ually diminished  to  starvation  -  point,  whence 
they  rose  to  aldennanic  breakfasts  and  dinners; 
and  so  on  up  and  down,  regularly,  till  the  pa- 
tient either  fled,  or  was  cured,  or  dead.  But, 
whether  feasting  or  fasting,  plentiful  rations  of 
wine  were  allowed. 

Life  at  Graefenberg  after  a  while  began  to 
grow  disagreeable.  The  climate  was  detesta- 
ble. It  rained  nearly  half  the  time,  even  when 
the  weather  was  called  fair.  The  winds  blew 
incessantly,  and  stomachs  untodned  to  the  di- 
gestion of  German  cookery  began  to  revolt  at 
the  horrors  of  the  GraefienbeTg  table.  Our  au- 
thor learned  that  in  France  were  Water  Cures 
free  from  these  drawbacks,  and  thither  he  took 
his  way,  leaving  one  of  his  companions  behind, 
who  gave  him,  a  year  later,  some  idea  of  a 
Graefenberg  winter. 

**  Good  heavens !"  said  he,  *'I  don't  see  how 
I  stood  it  I  cut  my  hair  an  inch  long,  and  cut 
my  hat  altogether.  We  had  three  feet  of  snow, 
and  frosts  sharp  enough  to  make  a  white  bear 
whine.  We  used  to  slide  down  the  hill  on 
sleds — all  of  us  had  sleds,  and  most  of  us  had 
no  hats.    You  never  saw  such  a  set  of  maniacs." 

Priessnitz  had,  meanwhile,  died ;  not,  as  his 
disciples  averred,  of  any  disease,  properly  so 
called,  but  in  consequence  of  some  internal  in- 
jury from  the  kick  of  a  horse,  received  many 
years  before.  The  father  of  Water  Cure  would 
never  have  succumbed  to  any  usual  ailment; 
and  he  had  for  years  kept  at  bay  an  inward  dis- 
arrangement from  which  he  should  have  died  at 
once.  For  months  he  had  foreseen  his  approach- 
ing dissolution,  and  had  warned  the  good  peo- 
ple of  Freiwaldau  not  to  build  too  largely.  *'  I 
shall  soon  be  gone,"  he  said,  **and  then  there 
will  be  no  more  invalids  here  to  fill  your  houses 
and  buy  your  goods."  And  so  it  was.  After 
his  death  there  was  a  speedy  dispersion  of  the 
throngs  of  patients  whom  his  name  had  sum- 
moned to  the  Silesian  hills. 

Due  inquiry  led  our  half-cured  invalid  to  se- 
lect the  Water  Cure  at  Divonne,  in  the  souths 
eastern  part  of  France,  close  by  the  Swiss  front- 
ier, and  within  an  hour's  walk  fh)m  LakeLeman, 
for  his  next  experiment  in  hydropathy.  The 
establishment,  presided  over  by  Dr.  Paul  Vidart, 
occupied  a  long  stone  building,  built  for  a  facto- 
ry, to  which  sundry  additions  had  been  made  to 
fit  it  for  its  new  functions.  Here  was  none  of 
the  savage  fanaticism  characteristic  of  Graefen- 
beig.  The  bath-rooms  were  clean  and  pleas- 
ant, supplied  with  every  desirable  luxury  in  the 
way  of  douches,  sitz-baths,  squirts,  and  plunges. 
When  dinner-time  came,  the  table  exhibited  a 
phalanx  of  well-cooked  dishes.  The  knives  and 
forks  rattled  cheerfully,  and  above  the  din  rose 
the  courteous  mirthfulness  of  French  talk,  into 
which,  by  the  aid  of  a  pocket  dictionary,  our 
American  plunged  gallantly. 

The  company,  when  he  came  to  know  them, 
was  found  to  embrace  more  than  one  person  of 
note.  At  the  head  sat  Dr.  Vidart,  with  his 
portly  figure,  regular  features,  and  merry  eye, 
his  lips  parting  eveiy  moment  to  let  oat  a  joke 
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or  kt  in  a  monel.  Near  him  was  Frederick 
lioDod,  a  Protestanl  minister  not  unknown  on 
this  nde  of  the  Atlantic — a  dark-browed,  mid- 
dle-aged man,  but  fiur  enough  from  an  ascetic 
in  looks  or  manner.  He  and  the  Doctor  kept 
uf  a  perpetnal  popping  of  gay  repartees,  like 
two  baskets  of  Champagne  bombarding  each  oth- 
er with  alternate  mirthfal  corks  and  hilarious 
foam-spouts.  There  was  old  Pastor  PasscTant, 
from  Genera,  with  his  mild,  wrinkled  face  and 
black  relvet  cap ;  a  half  doien  Russians  of  noble 
birth  and  distinguished  manners;  a  trnculent 
f^rench  Red  Republican ;  a  cowardlj,  nerrous 
Italian ;  a  jollj  Irish  doctor,  and  a  round  dosen 
of  ladies,  some  prettj  and  some  quite  otherwise. 

At  Graefenberg  erery  bod  j  seemed  desper- 
atel/  bent  on  maintaining  a  combat  with  their 
▼ahons  maladies ;  the  rery  dances  wore  the  as- 
pect of  being  administered  as  mediciues.  Here 
at  Divonne  the  patients  thought  of  enjoyment 
also ;  and  they  were  not  abore  doing  this  in  a 
▼ery  simple  way.  "Batton**  and  "Fox  and 
Geese,**  or,  as  the  French  call  it,  "  Cat  and 
Bat,**  kept  them  for  a  month  in  a  roar  of  merri- 
ment. The  Tenerable  Passerant  and  the  learn- 
ed Monod  entered  into  these  games  with  as 
much  spirit  as  the  youngest  child. 

**  It  would  hare  made  Timon  the  Athenian 
laugh,"  says  our  author,  "to  see  our  capacious 
Doctor  cantering  around  the  ring,  hard  on  the 
iight  of  little  Marie,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
the  Swedish  captain,  and  to  hear  our  general 
shriek  of  delight  as  Marie  dodged  through  some 
opening  in  the  circle  and  found  a  goal  of  safety. 
Then,  perhaps,  Mr.  Monod  was  started  out  as 
the  fii^iye,  and  away  rolled  the  two  big  men 
in  a  ponderous  scamper  around  the  excited  spec- 
tstors.  Then  it  was  the  turn  of  Caprini,  the 
slatternly,  slipshod  Italian,  who  drew  forth  new 
bunts  of  merriment  by  the  agitated  shuffle  of  his 
insecure  slippers.  Then  I  was  the  Rat,  with  the 
incessant  Cat  at  my  flying  heels,  while  plaudits 
of  laughter  complimented  the  vigorous  manner 
in  which  Young  America  managed  his  somewhat 
extensiTe  trareiing  apparatus. 

"  After  the  Cat  and  Bat  had  wtMm  themselves 
completely  out,  another  play  came  into  general 
fitror.  I  despair  of  doing  it  justice,  for  I  doubt 
whether  it  is  known  in  America,  and  no  one 
who  has  not  seen  it  can  form  an  idea  of  its  ris- 
ible character.  The  company  formed  in  a  cir- 
cle lacing  inward,  with  some  one^ — ^Mr.  Monod, 
for  instance— 4n  the  centre.  At  the  signal  to 
start,  Mr.  Monod  commenced  a  ludicrous  dance, 
consisring  of  a  series  of  sh<Mt  jumps,  in  the  per- 
formance of  which  he  advanced  across  the  circle, 
and  halted  opposite  some  one,  whom  we  will  sup- 
pose to  have  been  little  Marie  Leeman.  Marie 
began  the  same  step  now,  though  remaining  sta- 
tkmafy,  while  Mr.  Monod,  still  in  a  hopping 
state,  lifted  up  his  voice  in  a  sing-song  to  these 
weeds:  ^Bonjour^bonjour^commere  Mcarit;  com- 
wunt  ie  porU  compere  Vidartf  (*  Good-day, 
gOod'dBj,  goodwife  Mary;  how  is  goodman 
Vidart?') 

"Marie,  never  ceasing  her  dance,  was  bound 


to  reply  immediately  in  the  same  chanting  tone : 
Je  n*en  sate  rien^je  n*en  aais  rien ;  je  nCen  vaU 
voir.*  ('  I  do  not  know,  I  do  not  know ;  1*11 
go  and  see.*) 

**This  dialogue  finished,  Mr.  Monod  hopped 
into  Marie's  place  and  became  qniescent,  while 
it  was  her  business  to  hop  across  the  circle  to 
goodman  Vidart,  and  send  him  on  an  errand 
of  inquiry  concerning  the  health  of  some  other 
goodman  or  goodwife.  And  thus  the  game 
went  on,  until  we  had  jumped  and  sung  our- 
selves tired,  or  the  time-piece  on  the  mantle 
warned  us  that  we  had  best  prepare  for  the  mor- 
row. Sapless  and  uninterestinf;  as  all  this  may 
seem  in  description,  it  was  most  ludicrous  to  see 
it  in  execution ;  to  look  on  while  two  persons 
of  contrasting  heights  and  ages  hopped  up  and 
down  in  face  of  each  other,  like  two  chick- 
ens fighting;  to  note  their  arms  dangling  ab- 
surdly by  their  side,  their  heads  balanced  stiffly, 
and  their  faces  crimsoned  with  laughter. 

**Then  Uiere  were  riddles,  guessings  of  pro- 
verbs, and  various  plays  attended  by  forfeits.  It 
was  once  allotted  to  me  as  a  punishment  to 
dance  some  ridiculous  dance;  and  having,  in 
the  leisure  of  my  boyhood,  mastered  die  negro 
Jub<Xf  I  gave  it  out  with  marked  emphasis.  It 
proved  a  season  hit ;  it  was  continue  /  charmant ! 
tree  curieuxl  Not  only  was  I  called  on  for  a 
repetition  night  after  night,  but  several  persons 
wanted  to  learn  the  step  of  me ;  and  one  of  the 
most  fanatical  in  carrying  this  point  was  a  severe 
Swiss  minister,  a  man  of  the  Boanerges  type, 
with  stem  black  eyes,  and  a  long  black  beard  of 
apostolic  dignity.  Over  and  over  again  did  my 
reverend  disciple  carefully  watch  my  feet  while 
I  danced  the  Juba,  and  then  set  himself  with 
solemn  perseverance  to  imitate  the  complicated 
caper.  Such  a  blessing  followed  his  eflforts  that 
he  very  soon  had  the  step  at  his  fingers*  ends,  or 
rather  at  his  toes*  ends;  and  day  after  day  I 
used  to  hear  him  double-shuffle,  or  hoe  com  and 
dig  potatoes  around  the  brilliant  room  and  down 
the  passage  by  way  of  a  reaction  after  his  bath. 
He  told  me  that  he  wanted  to  amuse  his  children 
with  the  dance,  and  I  only  hope  that  it  diverted 
them  as  much  as  it  diverted  their  papa.*' 

We  do  not  believe  that  these  good  men  were 
any  the  worse  pastors  for  thus  laying  aside  their 
official  digni^.  But  Pastor  Taillefer  of  Gras- 
sy, close  by,  carried  the  matter  a  little  too  far. 
One  Sunday  he  gave  notice  that  there  would 
be  no  service  after  dinner,  and  then  drove  over 
to  Geneva  to  see  M.  Poitevin  make  a  balloon 
ascension  on  his  pony.  Possibly  the  worthy 
pastor  thought  the  aeronaut  was  going  all  the 
way  up,  and  he  wished  to  verify  his  concep- 
tions of  the  ascent  of  Elijah;  but  the  more 
probable  supposition  is,  that  he  was  actuated 
merely  by  a  worldly  desire  to  see  a  man  mount- 
ed on  a  pony  go  up  in  a  balloon. 

Button,  Cat  and  Bat,  and  Juba  did  not  make 
up  all  of  life  at  Divonne.  There  were  music, 
reading,  conversation,  and  politics.  The  year 
of  grace  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two  was 
drawing  to  a  dose*    Bepublicanism  was  rife  in 
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this  corner  of  France,  and  men  looked  for  a  new 
rising  of  the  «*  peoples"  of  Eorope.  *  *  Onr  elec- 
tions are  coming  on  soon/'  thtj  said,  *'  and 
then  there  will  be  a  rising.  When  Franoe 
rises,  Europe  rises.  When  the  pe<^e  strike 
again  they  will  punish  the  tnutors." 

So  thought  and  talked  the  Bepoblicans. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  Elys^  at  Paris  there  was 
was  one  dull-eyed,  taoitnm  man,  who  thought 
quite  otherwise,  hat  said  nothing. 

On  the  4^  of  December,  the  Swiss  pastor 
Bertean  strode  into  the  dining-room  at  Divonne, 
his  lips  wreathed  into  a  oontemptnons  smile 
under  his  black  beaid,  holding  in  his  hand  a 
copy  of  the  Journal  des  Dcbatt,  just  come  from 
Paris. 

*' Hurrah  for  the  Republic  !'*  he  cried,  scorn- 
fully, dashing  the  paper  upon  the  table. 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Dr.  Vidart. 

<'  Hurrah  for  the  Bepublic !     Bead  there." 

The  Doctor  took  the  paper,  and  read  aloud : 

"  Paris  is  in  a  state  of  siege.  The  National 
Assembly  is  dissolyed*  The  streets  are  occu- 
pied with  troops." 

The  disappointment  and  rage  of  the  R^ub- 
licans  at  Divonne  were  too  deep  for  words. 
One  and  another  flitted  across  the  frontier  into 
Switzerland.  Mr.  De  Forrest  went  to  visit  one 
of  these.  He  found  him  in  a  hired  room,  with 
three  or  four  rifles  and  fowling-pieces  in  one 
comer. 

'<To  think,"  he  cried,  **of  our  being  fboled 
in  this  way  by  an  idiot*-^  dull,  sfpw  ass — an 
accident.  This  Louis  Napoleon  is  not  a  man ; 
he  is  only  an  event.  Well,  events  succeed 
each  o^er.     I  am  waiting  for  ours." 

The  time  of  the  French  Republicans  has  not 
yet  come ;  and  we  imagine  tbat  few  of  them 
now,  whatever  they  may  ^nk  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon, count  him  an  idiot  or  an  ass* 

At  Divonne,  as  elsewhere,  the  election  was 
held.  Republican  as  the  place  notoriously  was, 
when  the  vote  was  announced  on  the  question 
whether  or  not  Louis  Napoleon  should  be  Pres- 
ident for  ten  years,  the  ouis  exceeded  the  nont. 
How  this  was  brought  abont  may  be  a  matter 
of  doubt.  This  much  is  certain :  the  printed 
votes  were  all  fhmiihed  by  government,  and  the 
nons  had  a  black  line  around  the  edge,  so  that 
they  could  not  be  folded  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  mistaken  for  ew.  By  the  ballot-box  sat  the 
Count  of  Divonne,  sternly  noting  eveiy  man 
who  cast  a  lined  ballot ;  and  it  was  thought  an 
act  of  great  hardihood  when  Trocon,  the  bold 
Red  Republican  of  the  Water  Cure,  ventured 
to  cast  a  non. 

At  Gex,  a  small  city  eight  miles  from  Di- 
vonne, one  of  the  leading  advocates  undertook 
to  distribute  billets  of  non  to  the  voters.  The 
Pr^fiect  of  the  Police  requested  the  favor  of  a 
visit  from  the  advocate. 

**I  understand,  Monsieur  Leroux,  that  yon 
are  distributing  billets  of  turn,** 

'*  It  is  true,  Monsieur  the  Pr^ct.  I  believe 
that  I  have  a  constitutional  right '  to  do  so.* " 

*'0h,  certainly,  Monsieur;  no  one  disputes 


your  right.  But  allow  me  to  observe  that  if 
you  distribute  any  more  of  theihi,  the  conse- 
quences may  be  very  unpleasant  to  yourself. 
Monsieur  Leroux^-'extremely  unpleasant.  Ob- 
serve^ Monsieur,  I  do  not  wish  to  interfisre  with 
your  liberty.  I  only  fbrewani  yon  of  a  verjr 
probable  and  very  disagreeable  result  of  the 
continuance  of  your  present  oondnct.  Good- 
day,  Monsieur  Leroux.  I  have  the  honor  to 
salute  you." 

Monsieor  Leroux  distribotedno  more  ballots. 

The  Government  of  ^e  Prince  President 
kept  a  keen  look-out  against  all  supposed  mal- 
contents, and  Bfr.  De  Forrest  was  three  times 
arrested  upon  suspicion. 

*'You  are  an  Italian,*'  sdd  the  gendarme 
who  arrested  him  on  one  of  these  occasions. 

'*No,  excuse  me ;  I  am  not  in  the  least  Ita- 
lian.** 

*^But  you  have  a  certain  Italian  accent,  I 
am  pretty  sure.** 

''Very  possibly.  I  learned  Italian  befbre 
French,  and  my  first  lessons  in  French  were 
from  an  Italian  master.** 

**  Of  what  nation  are  yon,  then  ?" 

**  An  American,  at  your  service.*' 

"What  is  an  American  doing  here?  Tak- 
ing the  cure  also  ?  Do  you  come  all  the  way 
f^m  America  to  practice  hydropathy  in  Di- 
vonne ?" 

**Not  precisely ;  but  being  here,  I  seised  the 
opportunity.** 

"  I  know  something  of  Doctor  Vidart  Tell 
me  a  little  of  his  house  and  famOy.  I  shell 
know  whether  you  are  describing  with  exact- 
ness." 

He  was  liberated  only  when  he  had  given  a 
very  accurate  verbal  picture  of  the  worthy  Doc- 
tor, his  wife,  brother,  and  all  his  children. 

A  week  or  two  later  he  was  lounging  through 
the  streets  of  Gex  in  company  with  a  couple  of 
companions,  when  they  were  pounced  upon  by 
an  officer  of  gendarmes,  who  requested  them  to 
write  down  Uieir  names  and  addresses. 

"Tour  place  of  residence,  Monsieur,"  de- 
manded the  red^-laced  sergeant. 

•*  Connecticttt." 

"What?**  he  replied,  evidently  unable  to 
write  down  the  uncouth  word. 

**  Con-nect-i-cut." 

**  In  what  department  f " 

"The  gentleman  is  an  American,"  said  one 
of  his  companions,  "  and  Connecticut  is  a  prov- 
ince of  America.*' 

"Ah,  leaHy,"  and  the  old  fellow  tried  sev- 
eral times  to  repeat  the  VTord,  but  in  vain. 
Writing  it  down,  after  a  fashion,  he  handed 
back  the  passport,  apparently  satisfied  that  its 
owner  was  not  an  immediately  dangerous  char- 
acter. 

Eight  months'  packing  and  bathing  at  Di- 
vonne in  a  good  measure  re-established  the 
health  of  the  invalid,  whom  a  dozen  regular 
practitioners  bad  given  up  as  incurable.  Witii 
renewed  health  came  renewed  desire  for  travel 
— to  see  Paris  and  Italy  again — to  walk  anew 
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boMttftii  tlM  glory  of  tempios  and  piotartt,. 
Kuid  fiMOwelb  were  flpokea  to  fiogliali  and 
Fronds  Swi«s  aad  Botnana.  The  brolher» 
Vidaft  kuied  him  on  both  chedis,  and  on  t>oth 
cheeks  ho  kieaod  them  in  lep^.  They  tose 
their  amiable  mnatachee  apart ;  and  our  author 
set  forth  again  on  hia  travel<»  whither  we  do 
net  propoee  to  follow  hunt  ^nd  made  many  new 
European  aequaintaiieee,  of  whom  he  discottnea 
light  pleaiantfy. 


THE  STRONGMAN. 

ALOOF  from  all,  tha  atroqg  man  proadly  stood, 
Firm  Ba  an  oak  deep-rooted  in  the  earth, 
Fearing  nor  storm,  nor  flood,  not  dreary  dearth, 
And  awting  all  by  his  nndaonted  mood. 

FbU  half  a  century  had  he  brooked  the  shock 
Of  changeful  times,  revulsions,  panics  dread, 
And  o'er  the  tempest  raised  his  veteran  head, 

Aa  one  who  all  vidssitades  might  mock. 

''Not  to  the  strong  the  battle,  nor  the  race 
Unto  the  swift,"  saith  the  stem  Book  of  God ; 
Bnt  girt  with  gold,  with  golden  sandals  shod, 

The  strong  man  boldly  fought,  and  risked  the  chase. 

With  stubborn  brow,  and  face  of  molten  brass, 
Deeperate  he  stood,  and  dared  the  sorereign  Fates 
To  close  oa  him  their  ponderous  iron  gateS| 

Or  let  an  arrow  through  his  visor  pass. 

When  tall  men  round  him  fell,  like  mighty  trees 
Upturned  by  whirlwind  or  by  earthquake-gripe, 
He'd  curl  his  lip,  and  say,  **  Fruit  orer-ripe 

Will  sometimea  fidl  before  the  faintest  breexe  I** 

With  eagle-gaae  the  lurid  heavens  he*d  scan ; 

With  giant-grip  his  golden  sceptre  grasp; 

And  stand  amid  the  general  groan  and  gasp, 
DBanxehenaiTe,  like  a  deathless  man. 


Bui  death  and  devastation  come  to  all; 
And  when  the  red  right  hand  of  outraged  God 
O'er  a  doomed  nation  once  is  stretched  abroad, 

The  strong  and  weak  alike  together  fall. 

That  fiOal  day  arrived,  and,  woe  to  telll 
Ha  who  ao  long  his  haugh^  head  had  borne 
Ftoodly  alofit,  of  all  his  strength  was  shorn, 

And  headlong  to  the  earth,  disnumtled,  fell. 

The  proud  oak  lieth  as  it  falleth— dead. 
Despoiled  forever  of  its  r^al  crown ; 
While  many  a  modest  floweret  trodden  down, 

Ltfis  to  the  Hght  once  more  its  lowly  head. 

ThU  lesson  learn,  0  man!  that,  stfong  or  weak, 
The  humble  only  can  eeenie  that  graOe 
Which  nerves  the  aoul  to  nwet  misfortune*s  fece. 

And  shows  the  might  of  man  when  man  is  meek. 

A  NIGHT  WITH  A  MOSQUITO. 
TERSEYMEN  excepted,  I  have  from  youth  up 
tl  had  a  lively  sympathy  for  all  creatures  who 
are  the  victims  of  general  persecution.  As  a 
boy,  I  never  hung  a  cat,  impiled  a  fly,  jior  stoned 
a  frog,  and  aa  a  man  I  have  been  equally  con- 
siderate to  negroes,  h4>-dog»,  Riders,  old  maids, 
and  even  moi^oitoea.    I  eiqilain  mj  compassion 


toward  the  latter  by  the  £act,  that,  while  almost 
eveiy  other  living  thing,  from  the  locust  to  the 
flea,  seems  to  have  had  its  defenders  or  ^>olo- 
giats^  the.  conspiracy  against  the  poor  mosquito 
has  extended  to  the  most  tender-hearted  of  mor- 
tals, not  ezoepting  a  Cowper,  who 

"Would  not  needlessly  set  foot  upon  a  worm," 

or  a  Wesley,  who  believed  that  all  animals  and 
insecta  were  immcMtaL  The  only  exception  I 
can  now  think  of  is  Bryant,  who,  in  a  friendly 
moment,  wrote  a  few  venea  in  £avor  of  the  little 
songster  which  do  credit  alike  to  his  heart  and 
head ;  but  there  is  a  drawback  even  here,  for 
the  reader  will  see,  by  the  following  extract,  that 
the  poet  was  aiming  partly  at  self-protection : 

THE  MOSQUITO. 
Fair  insect  I  that  with  thread-like  legs  spread  out, 

And  blood-extracting  bill,  and  filmy  wing. 
Dost  murmur,  as  thou-  slowly  sail*st  about. 

In  pitiless  ears  full  many  a  plaintive  thing, 
And  tell  how  little  our  large  veins  should  bleed. 
Would  we  bnt  yield  them  to  thy  bitter  need. 

Unwillingly,  I  own,  and  what  is  worse. 
Full  angrily,  men  hearken  to  thy  plaint ; 

Thou  gettest  many  a  brush  and  many  a  curse. 
For  saying  thou  art  g^unt,  and  starved,  and  faint, 

Even  the  old  beggar,  while  he  asks  for  food, 

Would  kill  thee,  hapless  stranger,  if  he  could. 

I  call  thee  stranger,  for  the  town  I  ween 
Has  not  the  honor  of  so  proud  a  birth, 

Thou  eom'st  fh>m  Jersey  meadows,  fresh  and  green, 
The  oflbpring  of  the  gods,  though  bom  on  earth ; 

For  Titan  waa  thy  siie,  and  foir  was  she, 

The  ocean-nymph  that  nursed  thy  infancy. 

Thou'rt  welcome  to  the  town,  but  why  come  here 
To  bleed  a  brother-poet,  gaunt  like  thee? 

Alas!  the  little  blood  I  have  is  dear, 
Ajid  thin  will  be  the  banquet  drawn  fhnn  me ; 

Look  round!  the  pale-eyed  sisters  in  my  cell. 

Thy  old  acquaintance,  Song  and  Famine  dwell. 

Tiy  some  plump  alderman,  and  suck  the  blood 
Enriched  by  generous  wine  and  oostly  meat; 

On  welUfiUed  sldns^  sleek  as  thy  native  mud. 
Fix  thy  light  pump,  and  press  thy  freckled  feet ; 

Go  to  the  men  for  whom,  in  ocean's  halls. 

The  oyster  breeds  and  the  green  turtle  sprawls. 

There  corks  are  drawn,  and  the  red  vintage  flows 
To  All  the  swelling  veins  for  thee,  and  now 

The  ruddy  cheek,  and  now  the  ruddier  nose 
Shall  tempt  thee,  as  thou  flittest  round  the  brow, 

And  when  the  hour  of  sleep  its  quiet  brings, 

No  angry  hand  shall  rise  to  brush  thy  wings. 

For  myself,  I  can  not  say  that  my  interest  in 
the  mosquito  is  increased  by  my  knowing  (on 
Bryant's  authority)  that  he  comes 

*'From  Jersey  meadows  fresh  and  green," 

or  even  by  the  poet*s  disooveiy  that  Titan  was 
his  sire,  and  fn  ooean-nymph  his  dam;  for 
though  I  was  attracted  to  him,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, out  of  pore  compassion,  I  have  come  at 
last  to  love  him  for  his  own  sake.  And  what 
makes  this  fact  the  more  creditable  to  me  is  that 
the  sentiment  does  not  appear  to  be  at  all  ro- 
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ciprocfll ;  for  though  diere  are  said  to  be  penoiu 
in  the  world  (and  even  in  Jersey)  whom  the 
mosqoito  for  some  reason  nerer  attacks,  I  am 
certainly  not  of  the  number.  On  the  contrary, 
he  seems  to  make  of  me  a  special  victim ;  for 
example,  in  church,  he  will  fly  over  the  heads  of 
the  whole  congregation,  and  installing  himself 
in  one  of  my  ears  as  if  it  were  a  pew,  wake  me 
up  right  in  the  middle  of  the  sermon ;  then 
again  at  theatre  (for  I  patronize  all  established 
institutions),  after  visiting  every  person  in  the 
house  except  the  actors  and  actresses — ^whom 
he  scornfully  avoids  on  account  of  a  fastidi- 
ous dislike  of  paint — ^he  will  turn  his  back  upon 
the  whole  crowd  and  come  and  nestle  in  the 
hollow  of  my  nose  (unfortunately  a  pug),  and 
make  it  his  seat  of  operations  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening.  Bless  me,  if  I  were  a  mosquito  (and 
I  have  sometimes  wished  myself  one),  it  seems 
to  me  that  in  a  New  York  house,  which  is  al- 
ways radiant  with  beauty,  I  should  make  a  very 
different  selection ;  but  I  have  often  observed, 
especially  on  public  occasions,  that  the  mosquito 
appears  to  be  animated  by  the  spirit  of  gallantry : 
who,  for  example,  ever  saw  him  ruffle  the  com- 
posure of  one  of  our  belles  at  the  Opera,  or  dis- 
turb her  devotions  at  church?  But  then  it  is 
said  that  he  more  than  makes  up  for  these  in- 
dulgences by  persecuting  our  lady-friends  in 
their  retiracy,  and  especially  in  their  sleep,  with- 
out mercy. 

Me,  however  (to  return  to  my  story),  he  at- 
tacks at  all  times,  and  on  all  occasions,  as  if, 
instead  of  being  his  considerate  friend,  I  were 
his  relentless  enemy.  I  am  visited  by  the  too 
punctilious  creature  before  my  neighbors  are 
conscious  of  his  arrival.  He  gives  me  the  bene- 
fit of  his  first  song  and  his  first  sting,  and  thus, 
as  if  he  had  an  instinct  of  my  profession,  enables 
me  to  announce  his  advent  in  advance  of  all  the 
papers.  I  pay  somewhat  dear  for  this  privilege, 
it  is  true,  but  still  it  is  an  advantage,  and  the 
cunning  fellow  seems  to  know  it,  and  to  avail 
himself  of  it. 

Now,  strange  to  say,  among  all  my  visitants, 
no  one  is  more  welcome  than  this  same  mos- 
quito. I  look  for  his  approach  as  a  lover  for 
the  approach  of  his  mistress,  and  receive  him 
with  all  the  honors  of  the  season.  He  comes 
gayly  along  at  the  appointed  time,  punctual  as  a 
dun,  and,  after  having  announced  his  business, 
proceeds  at  once  to  the  point  (usually  the  tip  of 
my  nose),  and  having  taJien  a  hasty  bite  installs 
himself  for  the  rest  of  his  term. 

That  term,  for  the  present  year,  is  now  at 
hand,  and  last  night  he  called  on  me  to  have  a 
long  private  interview,  and  forewarn  me  of  his 
early  departure  for  that  bourne  whence  at  any 
rate  every  mosquito  is  sure  to  return.  The 
ceremonies  commenced  in  about  the  usual  style, 
which,  on  my  part  at  least,  was  eminently  Chris- 
tian ;  for  having  stung  me  on  one  cheek,  I  at 
once  turned  to  him  the  other,  which  he  perforated 
in  the  same  manner. 

I  gave  up  the  whole  evening  to  him,  and  in 
fact  I  may  say  (though  this  was  hardly  optional 


with  me)  the  whole  night.  His  performances 
were  very  long  and  unconunonly  piquant.  He 
had  recently  visited  every  lodger  in  the  house, 
besides  one  or  two  of  the  opposite  neighbors, 
and  revenged  himself  for  being,  in  each  instance, 
treated  as  a  bore,  by  revealing  to  me  many  do- 
mestic secrets  which  his  persecutors  would  hard- 
ly care  to  have  exposed.  Moreover  he  sang  to 
me  the  following  song,  which  somehow  I  re- 
membered to  have  heard  before,  though  for  the 
life  of  me  I  couldn't  say  when  or  where : 
SONG  OF  TUB  MOSQUITO. 
In  a  summer  night  I  take  my  flight 

To  where  the  maids  repose. 
And  while  they  slumber  sweet  and  sound 

I  bite  them  on  the  nose; 
The  warm  red  blood  that  tints  their  cheeks 

To  me  is  precious  dear. 
For  'tis  ray  delight  to  buzz  and  bite 
In  this  season  of  the  year. 

When  I  get  my  fill,  I  wipe  my  bill 

And  sound  my  tiny  horn, 
And  off  I  fly  to  the  mountain  high 

Ere  breaks  the  golden  mom ; 
But  at  once  I  sally  forth  again 

To  tickle  the  sleeper's  ear, 
For  His  my  delight  to  buzz  and  bite 

In  this  season  of  the  year. 

On  the  chamber  wall  I  love  to  crawl 

Till  my  landlord  goes  to  bed, 
Then  my  bugle  I  blow  and  down  I  go 

To  light  upon  his  head; 
Oh,  I  love  to  see  the  fellow  slap. 

And  I  love  to  hear  him  swear, 
For  His  my  delight  to  buzz  and  bite 

In  this  season  of  the  year. 

I  had  never  seen  my  garrulous  friend  in  such 
excellent  spirits,  and  to  my  delight  he  had,  at 
first,  but  a  very  moderate  appetite ;  it  appears 
that  for  the  hour  preceding  his  call  he  had  been 
"  harping  on  my  daughter"  (on  the  next  floor), 
and  that  she  had  treated  him  with  great  hospi- 
tality ;  in  fact  this  Oriental  virtue  characterizes 
the  whole  family,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  find 
even  the  mosquito  showing  an  appreciative  re- 
spect for  our  blood,  which,  I  firmly  believe,  has 

Bun  through  insects  ever  since  the  flood. 

But  the  mosquito  has  one  great  fault;  like 
many  other  very  excellent  persons,  he  has  no 
idea  of  letting  any  body  work  in  his  presence. 
He  belongs  to  the  extensive  class  of  non-pro- 
ducers who,  though  they  have  no  objection  to 
consuming  the  productions  of  the  opposite  class 
(without  whom,  indeed,  they  might  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  live),  have  an  elegant  dislike  to  witness- 
ing the  processes  of  production.  So,  of  course, 
on  my  friend's  arrival,  I  had  to  suspend  my 
labors  at  once,  and  devote  myself  exclusively  to 
his  entertainment  I  have  done  the  same  thing 
many  a  night  with  a  mouse ;  why  not  with  a 
mosquito,  which,  to  me  at  least,  is  a  far  more 
interesting  being,  while,  without  doubt,  he  is 
much  more  accomplished. 

I  have  a  friend  who  takes  the  same  interest 
in  the  common  house-fly,  which,  in  my  view,  is 
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the  Tnlgarest  of  insects,  and  desenring  of  rude 
tmtment  if  only  on  aceoant  of  bis  nntidy  habits,, 
and  his  mania  for  getting  into  difficulties,  and, 
for  that  matter,  into  every  thing  else:  as  an 
English  poet  says, 
**They  drownds  tbeirselves  in  milk-jugs  and  g^ets 

into  the  tea, 
In  ercry  sugar-basin  there's  always  two  or  three, 
We  finds  'em  in  onr  paddings,  we  finds  'em  in  our 

Fre  no  pstience  with  the  rebels,  ohi  drat  them 
tiresome  flies ;" 

and  yet  the  poor  fly  has  its  (riends,  and  among 
others  the  poet  Pindar,  who  once  rescued  one 
of  them  from  a  bowl  of  punch,  and  then  com- 
memorated the  fact  in  some  very  punchy  rerses. 
But  I  am  neglecting  my  mosquito.  After 
singing  to  me  his  adventures  of  the  season, 
whidi  took  the  little  Bohemian  some  time,  he 
lecorered  his  appetite  and  soon  commenced 
"wetdng  his  whistle"  in  my  poor  claret  rather 
oAener  than  was  comfortable  for  me,  or,  as  it 
seemed,  for  himself;  for  after  a  score  or  two  of 
Illations  he  fell,  drunk,  all  the  way  from  my  left 
eyelid  (which  I  winked  rather  too  suddenly)  to 
the  floor,  where  I  hoped  he  would  remain  till 
daybceak.  Accordingly  I  went  to  bed ;  but  I 
had  hardly  got  well  ensconced  between  the  sheets 
before  the  U^r  was  on  his  legs  again  (or,  rather, 
on  his  wings)  and  as  full  of  mirth  and  music  as 
ever.  His  activity  of  limb  and  lung  (I  take  for 
granted,  though  no  naturalist,  that  mosquitoes 
have  lungs,  like  other  consumptive  creatures) 
was  amaxing.  His  voice,  however,  had  grown 
somewhat  hoarse,  so  much  so  that  I  foared  he 
had  been  standing  in  a  draft,  or  else  that  the 
floor  was  damp,  and  he  had  caught  cold ;  but 
this  did  not  at  all  abate  his  vocal  energy,  for  he 
kept  op  his  singing  and  wheezing  till  morning, 
the  only  ponses  being  those  devoted  to  refresh* 

Kow  if  I  had  not  acted  on  the  advice  of  a 
cheeiiol  writer  in  the  October  ntmiber  of  Har^ 
per^s  Mcmtkfyf  who  enjoins  upon  sufiering  man- 
kind to  cultivate  disagreeable  people,  I  should 
doubtless  have  had  a  dull  time  of  it.  As  it 
was,  watching  my  claret-bibbing  friend's  ma- 
Bflravres  made  the  hours  pass  away  very  pleas- 
antly. One  of  his  favorite  dodges  was  to  con- 
ceal himself  among  my  whiskers ;  and  routing 
him  from  this  ambush  was  as  difficult  a  job  as 
nmting  a  fugitive  slave  from  the  Dismal  Swamp : 
it  eoold  be  done  only  by  setting  the  place  on 
fire,  which  strategy,  as  it  might  possibly  have 
proved  quite  as  aimoying  to  me  as  to  the  mos- 
qvito,  I  did  aof  resort  to.  I  preferred  waiting 
his  own  movements,  knowing  that,  as  he  was  of 
a  restless  turn  of  mind  like  myself,  and  given 
to  roaming,  he  would  soon  venture  out  if  only 
for  the  fan  of  the  thing. 

Another  of  his  schemes  was  to  mnffle  his  little 
gong  and  then  play  a  monotonous  air  upon  it, 
with  a  view,  evidently,  of  lulling  me  to  sleep. 
Sncceeding  in  this,  he  would  spread  himself  for 
a  sompcnons  repast,  and  having  uncorked  every 
vein  within  his  leach,  sip  to  his  heart's  content 


At  last  the  happy  idea  occurred  to  me  of  try- 
ing the  effect  of  tobacco-smoke  upon  him.  I 
accordingly  lit  my  pipe  and  fumed  away  for  an 
hour,  like  a  volcano  on  the  eve  of  an  eruption. 
At  first  this  ruse  was  saccessiiil,  for  it  crazed 
his  little  brain  and  made  him  whizz  round  the 
room  vexy  much  like  a  scorched  fly,  while  he 
kept  up  a  kind  of  drunken  dirge  which  was  very 
amusing ;  but  the  mosquito,  like  man,  is  a  very 
pliable  creature,  and  easily  adapts  himself  to 
circumstances;  so  that,  after  a  short  time,  my 
friend  was  as  much  at  home  in  the  narcotic  at- 
mosphere  as  if  he  had  been  raised  in  Turkey. 
In  fact  he  seemed  to  like  it ;  and  under  its  in- 
fluence, which  from  being  soporific  became  ex- 
hilarating, he  was  more  vivacious  and  mor% 
loquacious  than  ever.  There  was  nothing  he 
did  not  say  or  do  during  the  rest  of  the  night : 
a  good  reporter,  who  had  been  at  the  same  time 
a  good  linguist,  might  have  made  up  an  article 
ont  of  the  scene  which  would  have  filled  half  a 
newspaper.  I  imagined  the  musical  critic  of  the 
T^mes  analyzing  my  songster's  notes,  and  com- 
paring his  performance  with  that  of  Vieuxtemps 
on  the  violin,  or  Goldbeck  on  the  piano.  I 
wondered,  too,  what  your  **Man  about  Town** 
would  have  made  of  him.  Alas!  if  he  had 
attacked  that  worthy  citizen's  proboscis  as  he 
did  mine,  I  fear  he  would  have  made  *'  mince 
meat"  of  him;  bat  that  is  neither  here  nor 
there. 

Suffice  it  (for  I  must  draw  my  stoiy  to  an 
end,  especially  as  I  hear  my  friend  coming 
again),  suffice  it,  then,  that  I  was  much  more 
amused  than  annoyed,  and  can  truly  say  that  I 
have  not  spent  so  pleasant  a  night  for  a  long 
time  as  that  I  spent  watching  and  reflecting 
on  the  movements  of  my  favorite  insect.  He 
taught  me  many  good  lessons,  some  of  which 
were  peculiarly  seasonable;  his  activity,  his 
patience,  his  wit,  his  command  of  his  resources 
(enabling  him  when  his  bills  were  dishonored 
in  one  quarter  to  draw  successfully  on  another), 
all  made  a  deep  impression  upon  me,  and  in- 
spired me  with  new  courage.  I  treated  the 
drafts  of  my  creditors  the  next  day  with  the 
same  consideration  that  I  had  extended  to  his 
during  the  night;  evading  them  altogether 
when  I  could,  postponing  them  indefinitely 
when  I  couldn't,  and  when  absolutely  neces- 
sary (horrible  alternative !)  actually  paying  them. 
So  that,  after  all,  a  man  may  gather  wisdom 
from  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  and  derive  in- 
struction even  from  passing  a  night  with  a  mos- 
quito. In  grateful  recognition  of  which  foot,  I 
beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  sonnet : 

TO  THE  MOSQUITO. 

Symphonious  insect!  scarce-embodied  sprite! 
Who,  though  thy  life  is  marked  by  bitter  stings. 
Tot  tun'st  in  glee  thy  **harpof  thousand  strings," 

How  hard  it  is  the  world  e'en  one  poor  bite 

Should  grudge  thee,  as  thou  soond'st  thy  tiny  gong. 
And,  in  thy  best  titillatory  mood, 
Askest  of  each  his  proper  tithe  of  blood. 

As  meet  return  for  thy  mellifluous  song! 

'*Live  and  let  live"  In  vain  we  mort^  preach, 
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While  thee  we  hunt  with  eyer-murderoas  ^e, 
And  still  more  cruel,  by  vile  network  try 
To  place  our  tempting  vintage  *yond  thy  reach ; 
For  though  thy  oi^es  fret  the  drowsy  night, 
To  sing  and  sup  thou  hast  a  poet's  right. 

THE    VIRGINIANS. 
BY  W.  M.  THACKERAY. 

CHAPTER!. 

m  WHICH  ONE  OT  THE  TIROHaANS  TIBITS  H03CE. 

\S  the  librazy  wall  of  one  of  the  most  famoiis 
writers  of  America  there  hang  two  croet- 
ed  Bworda,  which  hia  relatiyes  wore  in  the  great 
"  ffar  of  Independence.  The  one  sword  was  gal- 
lantly drawn  in  the  serrice  of  the  King,  the  oth- 
er was  the  weapon  of  a  broye  and  honored  re- 
publican soldier.  The  possessor  of  the  harm- 
leas  trophy  has  earned  for  himself  a  name  alike 
honored  in  his  ancestor's  country  and  his  own, 
where  genius  soch  as  his  has  always  a  peaceful 
welcome. 

The  ensuing  history  reminds  me  of  yonder 
swords  in  the  historian's  study  at  Boston.  In 
the  Reyolutionary  War  the  sul^cts  of  this  story 
— ^natives  of  America,  and  children  of  the  Old 
Dominion — found  themselves  engaged  on  dif- 
ferent sides  in  the  quarrel,  coming  together 
peaceably  at  its  conclusion,  as  brethren  should, 
their  love  never  having  materially  diminished, 
however  angrily  the  contest  divided  them.  The 
colonel  in  scarlet,  and  the  general  in  blue  and 
buff,  hang  side  by  side  in  the  wainscoted  par- 
lor of  the  Warringtons,  in  England,  where  a 
descendant  of  one  of  the  brothers  has  shown 
their  portraits  to  me,  with  many  of  the  letters 
which  they  wrote,  and  the  books  and  papers 
which  belonged  to  them.  In  the  Warrington 
family,  and  to  distinguish  them  from  other  per- 
sonages of  that  respectable  race,  these  effigies 
harto  always  gone  by  the  name  of  *'  The  Vir- 
ginians," by  which  name  their  memoirs  are 
christened. 

They  both  of  them  passed  much  time  in  En- 
rope.  They  lived  just  on  the  verge  of  that  Old 
World  from  which  we  are  drifting  away  so 
swiftly.  They  were  familiar  with  many  vari- 
eties of  men  and  fortune.  Theur  lot  brought 
them  into  contact  with  personages  of  whom  we 
read  only  in  books,  who  seem  alive  as  I  read  in 
the  Virginians'  letters  regarding  them— whose 
yoices  I  almost  fancy  I  hear,  as  I  read  the  yel- 
low pages,  written  scores  of  years  since,  blotted 
with  the  boyish  tears  of  disappointed  passion, 
dutifully  dbpatcfaed  after  fiunous  bcJls  and  eere- 
monies  of  the  grand  Old  World,  scribbled  by 
camp-fires,  or  out  of  prison ;  nay,  there  is  one 
that  has  a  bullet  through  it,  and  of  which  a 
greater  portion  of  the  text  is  blotted  out  with 
the  blood  of  the  bearer. 

These  letters  had,  probably,  never  been  pre- 
served but  for  the  affectionate  thrift  of  one  per- 
son, to  whom  they  never  failed  in  their  dutiful 
correspondence.  Their  mother  kept  all  her 
sons'  letters  from  the  very  first— in  which  Hen- 


ry, the  younger  of  the  twins,  aends  his  love  to 
,his  brother,  then  ill  of  a  sprain  at  his  grand* 
father's  hoose  of  Castlewood,  in  Virginia,  and 
thanks  his  grandpapa  for  a  horse  which  he  rides 
with  his  tutor — down  to  the  last,  **fiom  my  be- 
loved son,"  which  reached  her  but  a  few  hours 
before  her  death.  The  venerable  lady  never 
visited  Europe,  save  onoe  with  her  parents  in 
the  reign  of  George  the  Seeond ;  took  refuge  in 
Richmond  when  the  house  of  Castlewood  was 
burned  down  during  the  war;  and  was  called 
Madam  Esmond  ever  after  that  event;  never 
caring  mnch  for.  the  name  or  family  of  War- 
rington, which  she  held  in  very  slight  estima- 
tion as  compared  to  her  own. 

The  letters  of  the  Virginians,  as  the  reader 
will  presently  see,  from  specimens  to  be  shown 
to  him,  are  by  no  means  fulL  They  are  hints 
rather  than  descriptions— indications  and  out- 
lines chiefiy.  It  may  be  that  the  present  writer 
has  mistaken  the  forms,  and  filled  in  the  eolor 
wrongly;  but,  poring  over  the  documents,  I 
have  tried  to  imagine  the  situation  of  the  writer 
— ^where  he  was,  and  by  what  persons  stirround- 
ed.  I  have  drawn  the  figures  as  I  fancied  they 
were ;  set  down  conversations  as  I  think  I  might 
have  heard  them ;  and  so,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  endeavored  to  revivify  the  by-gone  times 
and  people.  With  what  success  the  ta^  has 
been  accomplished — ^with  what  profit  or  amuse- 
ment to  himself— the  kind  reader  will  please  to 
determine. 

One  summer  morning,  in  the  year  1756»  and 
in  the  reign  of  his  Higesty  King  George  the 
Second,  the  Younff  Bached  Virginian  ship,  £d^ 
ward  ibranks  master,  came  np  the  Avon  river, 
on  her  happy  return  from  her  annual  voyage  to 
the  Potomac.  She  proceeded  to  Bristol  with 
the  tide,  and  moored  in  the  stream  as  near  as 
possible  to  Trail's  wharf,  to  which  she  was  con- 
signed. Mr.  Trail,  her  part  owner,  who  ceuld 
survey  his  ship  from  his  oonnting^house  win- 
dows, strai^itway  took  boat,  and  came  np  her 
side.  The  owner  of  the  Young  Bached  a  laige, 
grave  man  in  his  own  hair,  and  of  a  demure 
aspect,  gave  the  hand  of  welcome  to  Captain 
Franks,  who  stood  on  his  deck,  and  congratu- 
lated the  captain  upon  the  speedy  and  fortunate 
voyage  which  he  had  made;  and  remarking 
that  we  ought  to  be  thankful  to  Heaven  lor  its 
merdes,  he  proceeded  presently  to  business,  by 
asking  particulars  relative  to  caigo  and  passen- 
gers. 

Franks  was  a  pleasant  man,  who  loved  a  joke. 
"We  have,"  says  he,  "but  yonder  ugly  negro 
boy,  who  is  fetching  the  trunks,  and  a  passen- 
ger who  has  the  state  eabim  to  himself." 

Mr.  Trail  looked  as  if  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred more  mercies  from  Heaven.  '  *  Confound 
you,  Franks,  and  your  Inckl  The  Duke  WilU 
iam,  which  came  in  last  week,  brought  frmr- 
teen,  and  she  is  not  hidf  of  oar  tonnage." 

"And  this  passenger,  who  has  the  whole 
cabin,  don't  pay  nothin*,'*  continued  the  Cap- 
tain.    "  Swear,  now ;  it  will  do  yon  good,  Mr. 
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Trail-— indeed  it  will.     I  have  tried  the  med- 


^^  A  paasenger  take  the  whole  cabin  and  not 
paj !  Gradoos  mercy  I  are  70a  a  fool,  Captain 
Frankir 

^'Ask  the  pastenger  himself,  for  here  he 
comet.'*  And,  at  the  matter  tpoke,  a  yonng 
man  of  tome  nineteen  yearn  of  age  came  np  the 
hatchway.  He  had  a  doak  and  a  tword  under 
hb  arm,  and  was  dressed  in  deep  mourning, 
and  called  ont,  **  Grombo,  yon  idiot,  why  don't 
yon  fetch  the  baggage  ont  of  the  cabin?  Well, 
shipmate,  onr  jonrqgy  is  ended.  Ton  will  see 
all  the  little  folks  tdBight  whom  yon  hare  been 
talking  abont  Giro  my  lore  to  Polly,  and  Bet- 
ty, and  little  Tommy,  not  forgetting  my  dnty  to 
MiB.  Franks.  I  thought,  yesterday,  the  royage 
would  nerer  be  done,  and  now  I  am  almost  sor- 
ry it  is  orer.  That  little  berth  in  my  cabin 
looks  Tery  comfortable  now  I  am  going  to 
leareit.'' 

Mr.  Trail  scowled  at  the  young  passenger 
who  had  paid  no  money  for  his  passage.  He 
scarcely  nodded  his  head  to  the  stranger,  when 
Captain  Franks  said,  *'  This  here  gentleman  is 
Mr.  Trail,  8ir,  whose  name  yon  have  a-heerd 
ot" 

''  It's  pretty  well  known  in  Bristol,  8u','*  says 
Mr.  Trail,  majestically. 

''And  this  is  Mr.  Warrington,  Madam  Es- 
mond Warrington's  son,  of  Castlewood,"  condn- 
oed  the  Captain. 

The  British  merdianf  s  hat  was  instantly  off 
his  head,  and  the  owner  of  the  beaver  was  mak- 
ing a  pcodigious  number  of  bows,  as  if  a  crown- 
princse  were  before  him. 

^'Graciotts  powers^  Mr.  Warrington!  This 
is  s  delight,  indeed!  What  a  crowning  mercy 
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that  your  voyage  should  have  been  so  prosper- 
ous !  You  must  have  my  boat  to  go  on  shore. 
Let  me  cordially  and  respectfully  welcome  yon 
to  England ;  let  me  shake  your  hand  as  the  son 
of  my  benefiictress  and  patroness,  Mrs.  Esmond 
Warrington,  whose  name  is  known  and  honored 
on  Bristol  'Change,  I  warrant  you.  Isn't  it,  . 
Franks?" 

"There's  no  sweeter  tobacco  comes  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  no  better  brand  than  the  Three  Cas- 
tles," says  Mr.  Franks,  drawing  a  great  brass 
tobacco-box  from  his  pocket,  and  thrusting  a 
quid  into  his  jolly  month.  **Tou  don't  know 
what  a  comfort  it  is,  Sur ;  you'll  take  to  it,  bless 
you,  as  you  grow  older.  Won't  he,  Mr.  Trail  ? 
I  wish  you  had  ten  ship-loads  of  it  instead  of 
one.  Yon  might  have  ten  ship-loads:  Pve 
told  Madam  Esmond  so;  I've  rode  over  her 
plantation ;  she  treats  me  like  a  lord  when  I  go 
to  the  house ;  she  don't  grudge  me  the  best  of 
wine,  or  keep  me  cooling  my  heels  in  the  count- 
ing-room as  some  folks  does  (with  a  look  at  Mr. 
Trail).  She  is  a  real  bom  Lady,  she  is ;  and 
might  have  a  thousand  hogsheads  as  easy  as  her 
hundreds,  if  there  were  but  hands  enough." 

^'I  have  lately  engaged  in  the  Guinea  trade, 
and  could  supply  her  ladyship  with  any  number 
of  healthy  young  negroes  before  next  fiUl,"  said 
Mr.  Trail,  obsequiously. 

'*We  are  averse  to  the  purchase  of  negroes 
horn  Africa,"  said  the  young  gentleman,  coldly. 
**  My  grandfather  and  my  mother  have  always 
objected  to  it,  and  I  do  not  like  to  think  of  sell- 
tng  or  buying  the  poor  wretches." 

''It  is  for  their  good,  my  dear  young  Sir! 
for  their  temporal  and  their  spiritual  good!" 
cried  Mr.  TraiL  "And  we  purchase  the  poor 
creatures  only  for  their  benefit ;  let  me  talk  this 
matter  over  with  you  at  my  own  house.  I  can 
introduce  yon  to  a  hi4>py  home,  a  Christian 
fiimily,  and  a  British  merchant's  honest  fiue. 
Can't  I,  Captain  Franks?" 

"  Can't  say,"  growled  the  Captain :  "  never 
asked  me  to  take  Inte  or  sup  at  your  table. 
Asked  me  to  psahn-singing  once,  and  to  hear 
Mr.  Ward  preach :  don't  care  for  them  sort  of 
entertainments. " 

Not  choosing  to  take  any  notice  of  this  re^ 
mark,  Mr.  Trail  continued,  in  his  low  tone: 
''Business  is  business,  my  dear  young  Sir,  and 
I  know  'tis  only  my  duty— the  duty  of  all  of  us 
— to  cultivate  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  their 
season.  As  the  heir  of  Madam  Esmond's  estate 
— for  I  speak,  I  believe,  to  the  heir  of  that  great 
property?" 

'The  young  gentleman  made  a  bow. 

"I  would  urge  upon  you,  at  the  very  earliest 
moment,  the  propriety,  the  duty  of  increasing 
the  ample  means  with  which  Heaven  has  bless- 
ed yon.  As  an  honest  factor,  I  could  not  do 
otherwise ;  as  a  prudent  man,  should  I  scruple 
to  speak  of  what  will  tend  to  your  profit  and 
mine  ?     No,  my  dear  Mr.  George." 

"  My  name  is  not  George :  my  name  is  Hen" 
ry,"  said  the  young  man  as  he  turned  his  head 
away,  and  his  eyes  filM  with  tears.  ^^  ^ 
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"  Oraoioas  powers !  wliat  do  jou  mean,  Sir? 
Bid  yon  not  saj  yon  were  my  lady's  heir  ?  and 
is  not  George  Esmond  Warrington,  Esq. — " 

"Hold  your  tongue,  you  fool  I"  cried  Mr. 
Franks,  striking  the  merchant  a  tough  blow  on 
his  sleek  sides,  as  the  young  lad  turned  away. 
^  Don't  yon  see  the  young  gentleman  a-swab^ 
bing  his  eyes,  and  note  his  black  clothes  ?" 

"What  do  you  mean,  Ci^itain  Franks,  by 
laying  your  hand  on  your  owners  ?  u  Mr.  George 
Is  the  heir;  I  know  the  CoIoncPs  will  well 
enough." 

'*Mr.  George  is  there,*'  said  the  Captain, 
pointing  with  liis  thumb  to  die  deck. 

"  Where  ?"  cries  the  foctor. 

<<Mr.  George  is  there  T*  reiterated  the  Cap* 
taih,  again  lifting  up  his  fibger  toward  the  top> 
Aiist,  or  the  sky  beyond.  <*  He  is  dead  a  year. 
Sir,  come  next  9th  of  July.  He  would  go  out 
with  General  Braddock  on  that  dreadful  busi- 
ness to  the  Belle  Kiri^re.  He  and  a  thousand 
more  never  came  back  again.  Every  man  of 
them  was  murdered  as  he  felL  You  know  the 
Indian  way,  Mr.  Trail?"  And  here  the  Cap- 
taiii  passed  his  hand  rapidly  round  his  head. 
"  Horrible  1  ain*t  it,  Shr  ?  horrible !  He  was  a 
fine  young  man,  the  very  picture  of  this  one ; 
only  his  hair  was  black,  which  is  now  hanging 
in  a  bloody  Indian  wigwam.  He  was  often  and 
often  on  board  of  the  Younff  Battel,  and  would 
have  his  chests  of  books  broke  open  on  deck  be- 
fore they  was  landed.  He  was  a  shy  and  silent 
young  gent :  not  like  this  one,  which  was  the 
merriest,  wildest  young  fellow,  fall  of  his  songs 
and  fun.  He  took  on  dreadful  at  the  news ; 
"wont  to  his  bed,  had  that  fever  which  lays  so 
many  of  'em  by  the  heels  along  that  swampy 
.Potomac,^but  he's  got  better  on  the  voyage :  the 
Toyage  makes  every  one  better ;  and,  in  course, 
the  young  gentleman  can*t  be  forever  a-crying 
after  a  brotiier  who  dies  and  leaves  him  a  great 
fortune.  Ever  since  we  sighted  Ireland  he  has 
been  quite  gay  and  happy,  only  he  would  go  off 
At  times,  when  he  was  most  merry,  saying,  ^I 
wish  my  dearest  Georgy  could  enjoy  this  here 
tight  along  with  me,'  and  when  you  mentioned 
the  t'other's  name,  you  see,  he  couldn't  stand 
•k.^'  And  the  honest  Captain's  own  eyes  fiUed 
with  tears,  as  be  turned  and  looked  .toward  the 
object  of  his  compassion. 

Mr.  Trail  assumed  a  lugubrious  countenance 
befitting  the  tragic  complhnent  with  which  he 
prepared  to  greet  the  young  Virg^ian ;  but  the 
latter  answered  him  very  curtly,  declined  his 
offers  of  ho^itality,  and  only  staid  in  Mr. 
Trail's  house  long  enough  to  drink  a  glass  of 
wine  and  to  take  up  a  sum  of  money  of  which 
he  stood  in  need.  But  he  and  Captain  Franks 
parted  on  the  very  warmest  terms,  and  all  the 
little  crew  of  the  Young  jRachel  cheered  from 
the  ship's  side  as  their  passenger  left  it. 

Again  and  again  Harry  Warrington  and  his 
brother  had  pored  over  the  English  map,  and 
dfiCermined  upon  the  course  which  they  should 
take  upon  arriving  at  Home.  All  Americans 
who  love  the  Old  Country — ^and  what  gently- 


nurtured  man  or  woman  of  Anglo-Saxon  race 
does  not? — ^have  ere  this  rehearsed  their  En- 
glish travels,  and  visited  in  fency  the  spots  with 
which  their  hopes,  their  parents'  fond  stories, 
their  friends'  descriptions,  have  rendered  them 
familiar.  There  are  few  things  to  me  more  af- 
fecting in  the  history  of  the  quarrel  which  di- 
vided the  two  great  nations  than  the  recurrence 
of  that  word  Home,  as  used  by  the  younger  to- 
ward the  elder  country.  Harry  Warrington  had 
his  chart  laid  out.  Before  London,  and  its  glo- 
rious temples  of  St.  Paul's  and  St  Peter's,  its 
grim  Tower,  where  the  brave  and  loyal  had  shed 
their  blood,  from  Wallace  down  to  Balmerino 
and  Ealmamock,  pitied  by  gentle  hearts ; — ^be- 
fore the  awful  window  of  Whitehall,  whence 
the  martyr  Charles  had  issued,  to  kneel  once 
more,  and  then  ascend  to  Heaven; — before 
Play-houses,  Parks,  and  Palaces,  wondrous  re- 
sorts of  wit,  pleasure,  and  splendor; — before 
Shakspeare's  resting-place  under  the  tall  spire 
which  rises  by  Avon,  amidst  the  sweet  War^ 
wickshire  pastures ;  before  Derby,  and  Falkirk, 
and  Culloden,  where  the  cause  of  honor  and 
loyalty  had  fallen,  it  might  be  to  rise  no  more ; 
— ^before  all  these  points  of  their  pilgrimage  there 
was  one  which  the  young  Virginian  brothers 
held  even  more  sacred,  and  that  was  the  homo 
of  their  femily, — that  old  Castlewood  in  Hamp- 
shire, about  which  their  parents  had  talked  so 
fondly.  From  Bristol  to  Bath,  from  Bath  to 
Salisbiiry,  to  Winchester,  to  Hexton,  to  Home ; 
they  knew  the  way,  and  had  mapped  the  jour- 
ney many  and  many  a  time. 

We  must  fancy  our  American  traveler  to  be 
a  handsome  young  fellow,  whose  suit  of  sables 
only  made  him  look  the  more  interesting.  The 
plump  landlady  from  her  bar,  surrounded  by 
her  china  and  punch-bowls,  and  stout  gilded 
bottles  of  strong  waters,  and  glittering  rows  of 
silver  flagons,  looked  ki^y  after  the  young 
gentleman  as  he  passed  Vrough  the  inn-hall 
fh>m  his  post-chaise,  and  the  obsequious  Cham- 
berlain b«)wed  him  up  stairs  to  the  Rose  or  the 
Dolphin.  The  trim  chambermaid  dropped  her 
best  courtesy  for  his  fee,  and  Gtimbo,  in  the  inn- 
kitchen,  where  the  townsfolk  drank  their  mug 
of  ale  by  the  great  fire,  bragged  of  his  young 
master^s  splendid  house  in  Virginia,  and  of  the 
immense  wealth  to  which  he  was  heir.  The 
post-chaise  whirled  the  traveler  through  the 
most  delightful  home-scenery  his  eyes  had  ever 
lighted  on.  If  English  landscape  is  pleasant  to 
the  American  of  the  present  day,  who  must  needs 
contrast  the  rich  woods  and  glowing  pastures,  and 
picturesque  ancient  villages  of  the  Old  Conn- 
try  with  the  rough  aspect  of  his  own,  how  much 
pleasanter  must  Harry  Warrington's  course  have 
been,  whose  journeys  had  lain  through  swamps 
and  forest  solitudes  from  one  Virginian  ordinary 
to  another  log-house  at  the  end  of  the  day's 
route,  and  who  now  lighted  suddenly  upon  the 
busy,  happy,  splendid  scene  of  English  summer? 
And  the  high  road,  a  hundred  years  ago,  was 
not  that  grass-grown  desert  of  the  present  time. 
It  was  alive  with  constant  trave^^nd  traffic : 
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the  ocmntrj  towns  and  inns  swanned  with  life 
and  gajetj.  The  ponderons  wagon,  with  its 
beUs  and  plodding  team ;  the  light  post-coach 
that  achieTed  the  jonraej  from  the  White  Hart, 
Salisbniy,  to  the  Swan  with  Two  Necks,  Lon- 
don, in  two  days;  the  strings  of  pack-horaes 
that  had  not  yet  left  the  road ;  my  lord's  gilt 
post-chaise  and  six,  with  the  outriders  gallop- 
ing on  ahead  ;  the  coantiy  squire's  great  coach 
and  heavy  Flanders'  mares ;  the  farmers  trot- 
ting to  market,  or  the  parson  jolting  to  the  ca^ 
thedral  town  on  Dumpling,  his  wife  behind  on 
ibe  pillion, — all  these  crowding  sights  and  brisk 
people  greeted  the  young  trareler  on  his  sum- 
mer journey.  Hodge,  the  farmer's  boy,  took 
off  his  hat,  and  Polly,  the  milk-maid,  bobbed  a 
courtesy,  as  the  chaise  whirled  over  the  pleasant 
Tillage-green,  and  the  white-headed  children 
lifted  their  chubby  Ihces  and  cheered.  The 
church-spires  glistened  with  gold,  the  cottage- 
gaUes  glared  in  sunshine,  the  great  elms  mur- 
mured in  summer,  or  cast  purple  shadows  over 
the  grass.  Young  Warrington  never  had  such 
a  glorious  day,  or  witnessed  a  scene  so  delight- 
foU  To  be  nineteen  years  of  age,  with  high 
health,  high  spirits,  and  a  full  purse,  to  be  mak- 
ing your  firit  journey,  and  rolling  through  the 
country  in  a  post-chaise  at  nine  miles  an  hour 
^-^ih  happy  youth !  almost  it  makes  one  young 
to  think  of  him  I  But  Hariy  was  too  eager  to 
give  mora  than  a  passing  glance  at  the  Abbey 
at  Bath,  or  gase  with  more  than  a  moment's 
wonder  at  the  mighty  minster  at  Salisbury. 
Until  he  beheld  Home  it  seemed  to  him  he  had 
no  eyes  for  any  other  place. 

At  last  the  young  gentleman's  post-chaise 
drew  up  at  the  rustic  inn  on  Castlewood  Green, 
of  which  his  grandsire  had  many  a  time  talked 
to  him,  and  which  bears  as  its  ensign,  swinging 
from  an  elm  near  the  inn-porch,  the  Three  Cas- 
tles of  the  Esmond  family.  They  had  a  sign, 
too,  iyrw  the  gateway  c^  Castlewood  House, 
bearing  the  same  cognizance.  This  was  the 
hatchment  of  Francis  Lord  Castlewood,  who 
now  lay  ia  the  chapel  hard  by,  his  son  reigning 
in  his  stead. 

Harry  Warrington  had  often  beard  of  Francis 
Lord  Castlewood.  It  was  for  Frank's  sake,  and 
for  his  great  love  toward  the  boy,  that  Colonel 
Esmond  determined  to  forego  his  claim  to  the 
English  estates  and  rank  of  his  family,  and  re- 
tired to  Virginia.  The  young  man  had  led 
a  wild  youth;  he  had  fought  with  distinction 
under  Marlborough ;  he  had  married  a  foreign 
lady,  and  most  lamentably  adopted  her  relig- 
ion. At  one  time  he  had  been  a  Jacobite  (for 
loyalty  to  the  sorereign  was  ever  hereditaiy  in 
the  Esmond  family),  but  had  received  some 
slight  or  iiguxy  from  the  Prince,  which  had 
caused  him  to  nlly  to  King  George's  side.  He 
bad,  on  hia  aecond  marriage,  renounced  the  er- 
rors of  Popery  which  he  had  temporarily  em- 
facaced,  and  xetumed  to  the  Established  Church 
again.  He  had,  from  his  constant  support  of 
the  King  and  the  Mitdster  of  the  time  being, 
been  rewarded  by  his  Mi^esty  George  U.,  and 


died  an  English  peer.  An  earl's  coronet  now 
figured  on  the  hatchment  which  hung  over  Cas- 
tlewood gate — and  there  was  an  end  of  the  jolly 
gentleman.  Between  Colonel  Esmond,  who 
had  become  his  step-father  and  his  lordship  there 
had  ever  been  a  brief  but  affectionate  corre- 
spondence—on the  Colonel's  part  especially,  who 
loved  his  step-son,  and  had  a  hundred  stories 
to  tell  about  him  to  his  grandchildren.  Madam 
Esmond,  however,  said  she  could  see  nothing 
in  her  half-brother.  He  was  dull,  except  when 
he  drank  too  much  wine,  and  that,  to  be  sure, 
was  every  day  at  dinner.  Then  be  was  bois- 
terous, and  his  conversation  not  pleasant.  He 
was  good-looking — ^yes — a  fine  tall  stout  ani- 
mal ;  she  had  rather  her  boys  should  follow  a 
different  model.  In  spite  ik  the  grandfather's 
encomium  of  Viscount  Francis,  the  boys  had  no 
very  great  respect  for  their  kinsman's  memoiy. 
The  lads  and  their  mother  were  stanch  Jacob- 
ites, though  having  eveiy  respect  for  his  pres- 
ent Majesty ;  but  right  was  right,  and  nothing 
could  make  their  hearts  swerve  from  their  alle- 
giance to  the  descendants  of  the  martyr  Charles. 

With  a  beating  heart  Harry  Warrington 
walked  from  the  inn  toward  the  house  where 
his  grandsire's  youth  had  been  passed.  The 
little  village-green  of  Castlewood  slopes  down 
toward  the  river,  which  is  spanned  by  an  old 
bridge  of  a  single  broad  arch,  and  from  this  the 
ground  rises  gradually  toward  the  house,  gray 
with  many  gables  and  buttresses,  and  backed 
by  a  darkling  wood.  An  old  man  sate  at  the 
wicket  on  a  stone  bench  in  front  of  the  great 
arched  entrance  to  the  house,  over  which  the 
earl's  hatchment  was  hanging.  An  old  dog 
was  crouched  at  the  man's  feet.  Immediately 
above  the  ancient  sentry  at  the  gate  was  an  open 
casement  vrith  some  homely  flowers  in  the  win- 
dow, from  behind  which  good-humored  girls' 
faces  were  peeping.  They  were  watching  the 
young  trareler  dressed  in  black  as  he  walked 
up  gazing  toward  the  castle,  and  the  ebony  at- 
tendant who  followed  the  gentleman's  steps  also 
accoutred  in  mourning,  fc^o  was  he  at  the  gate 
in  mourning,  and  the  girls  when  they  came  out 
had  black  ribbons. 

To  Harry's  surprise,  the  old  man  accosted  him 
by  his  name.  **  You  have  had  a  nice  ride  to 
Hexton,  Master  Harry,  and  the  sorrel  carried 
you  weU." 

"  I  think  you  must  be  Lockwood,"  said  Harry, 
with  rather  a  tremulous  voice,  holding  out  his 
hand  to  the  old  man.  His  grandfather  had 
often  told  him  of  Lockwood,  and  how  he  had 
accompanied  the  Colonel  and  the  yoimg  Vis- 
count in  Marlborough's  wars  forty  years  ago. 
The  veteran  seemed  puzzled  by  the  mark  of  af- 
fection which  Hany  extended  to  him.  The  old 
dog  gazed  at  the  new-comer,  and  then  went  and 
put  his  head  between  his  knees.  **  I  have  heard 
of  you  often.     How  did  you  know  my  name  ?*' 

"They  say  I  forget  most  things,"  says  the 
old  roan,  with  a  smile ;  '*  but  I  ain't  so  bad  as 
that  quite.  Only  this  momin',  when  you  went 
ont,  my  darter  says,  *  Father,  do  yonj^iow  why 
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yon  have  a  black  coat  on  ?'  '  In  coarse  I  know 
why  I  haye  a  black  coat,*  says  I.  *  My  lord  is 
dead.  They  say  'twas  a  foul  blow,  and  Master 
Frank  is  my  lord  now,  and  Master  Harry' — ^why 
what  have  you  done  since  you've  went  out  this 
morning?  Why  yon  have  a  grow'd  taller  and 
changed  your  hair — though  I  know — I  know 
you." 

One  of  the  young  women  had  tripped  out  by 
this  time  from  the  porter's  lodge,  and  dropped 
the  stranger  a  pretty  courtesy.  **  Grandfather 
sometimes  does  not  recollect  rery  well,"  she  said, 
pointing  to  her  head.  "  Your  honor  seems  to 
hare  heard  of  Lockwood  ?" 

"And  you,  have  you  never  heard  of  Colonel 
Francis  Esmond  ?" 

**  He  was  Captain  and  Major  in  Webb's  Foot, 
and  I  was  with  him  in  two  campaigns,  sure 
enough,"  cries  Lockwood.  "Wasn't  I,  Fon- 
to?" 

"The  Colonel  as  married  Viscountess  Ra- 
chel, my  late  lord's  mother,  and  went  to  live 
among  the  Indians?  We  have  heard  of  him. 
Sure  we  have  his  picture  in  our  gallery,  and 
hisself  painted  it" 

**  Went  to  live  in  Virginia,  and  died  there 
seven  years  ago,  and  I  am  his  grandson." 

"Lord,  your  honor!  Why,  your  honor's 
skin's  as  white  as  mine, "  cries  Molly.  *  *  Grand- 
father, do  you  hear  this?  His  honor  is  Colo- 
nel Esmond's  grandson  that  used  to  send  you 
tobacco,  and  his  honor  have  come  all  the  way 
from  Virginia." 

"To  see  you,  Lockwood,"  says  the  young 
man,  '*  and  the  family.  I  only  set  foot  on  En- 
glish ground  yesterday,  and  my  first  visit  is  for 
home.  I  may  see  the  house,  though  the  fami- 
ly are  from  home  ?"  Molly  dared  to  say  Mrs. 
Barker  woald  let  his  honor  see  the  house,  and, 
taking  the  old  porter's  arm,  Harry  Warrington 
made  his  way  across  the  court,  seeming  to 
know  the  place  as  well  as  if  he  had  been  born 
there.  Miss  Molly  thought,  who  followed,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Gumbo  making  her  a  profu- 
sion of  polite  bows  and  speeches. 


CHAPTER  IL 

IK  WHICH  HARBT  HAS  TO  PAT  FOR  HIS  SUPPER. 

CoLOKEL  Esmond's  grandson  rang  for  a 
while  at  his  ancestors'  house  of  Castlewood,  be- 
fore any  one  within  condescended  to  notice  his 
simimons.  The  servant,  who  at  length  issued 
from  the  door,  seemed  to  be  very  little  affected 
by  the  announcement  that  the  visitor  was  a  re- 
lation of  the  family.  The  family  was  away, 
and  in  their  absence  John  cared  very  little  for 
their  relatives,  but  was  eager  to  get  back  to 
his  game  at  cards  with  Thomas  in  the  win- 
dow-seat. The  housekeeper  was  busy  getting 
ready  for  my  lord  and  my  lady,  who  were  ex- 
pected that  evening.  Only  by  strong  entreat- 
ies could  Harry  gain  leave  to  see  my  lady's  sit- 
ting-room and  the  picture-room,  where,  sure 
enough,  was  a  portrait  of  his  grandfather  in 
periwig  and  breast-plate,  the  counterpart  of 
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their  picture  in  Virginia,  and  a  likeness  of  his 
grandmother,  as  Lady  Castlewood,  in  a  yet  ear- 
lier habit  of  Charles  II. 's  time ;  her  neck  bare, 
her  fair  golden  hair  waving  over  her  shoulders 
in  ringlets  which  he  remembered  to  have  seen 
snowy  white.  From  the  contemplation  of  these 
sights  the  sulky  housekeeper  drove  him.  Her 
family  was  about  to  arrive.  There  was  my 
lady  the  Countess,  and  my  lord  and  his  brother, 
and  the  young  ladies,  and  the  Baroness,  who 
was  to  have  the  state  bed-room.  Who  was  the 
Baroness  ?  The  Baroness  Bernstein,  the  young 
ladies'  aunt.  Harry  wrote  down  his  name  on 
a  paper  from  his  own  pocket-book,  and  laid  it 
on  a  table  in  the  hall.  **  Henry  Esmond  War^ 
rington,  of  Castlewood,  in  Virginia,  arrived  in 
England  yesterday— staying  at  the  Three  Cas- 
tles in  the  village."  The  lackeys  rose  up  from 
their  cards  to  open  the  door  to  him,  in  order  to 
get  their  "vails,"  and  Gumbo  quitted  the 
bench  at  the  gate,  where  he  had  been  talking 
with  old  Lockwood,  the  porter,  who  took  Har- 
ry's guinea,  hardly  knowing  the  meaning  of  the 
gift.  During  the  visit  to  the  home  of  his  fa- 
thers, Harry  had  only  seen  little  Polly's  coun- 
tenance that  was  the  least  unselfish  or  kindly ; 
he  walked  away,  not  caring  to  own  how  disap- 
pointed he  was,  and  what  a  damp  had  been 
struck  upon  him  by  the  aspect  of  the  place. 
They  ought  to  have  known  him.  Had  any  of 
them  ridden  up  to  his  house  in  Virginia,  wheth- 
er the  master  were  present  or  absent,  the  guests 
would  have  been  made  welcome,  and,  in  sight 
of  his  ancestors'  hall,  he  had  to  go  and  ask  for 
a  dish  of  bacon  and  eggs  at  a  country  ale- 
house! 

After  his  dinner,  he  vrent  to  the  bridge  and 
sate  on  it,  looking  toward  the  old  house,  behind 
which  the  sun  was  descending  as  the  rooks 
came  cawing  home  to  their  nfifts  in  the  elms. 
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Hit  joang  fkncy  pictured  to  itself  many  of  the 
tnoeston  of  whom  his  mother  and  grandsire 
bad  told  him.  He  fancied  knights  and  hunts- 
men crossing  the  ford  —  cavaliers  of  King 
Charles's  dajs ;  my  Lord  Castlewood,  his  grand- 
Bkothet's  first  husband,  riding  oat  with  hawk 
and  honnd.  The  recollection  of  his  dearest 
lost  brother  came  back  to  him  as  he  indulged 
in  these  rereries,  and  smote  him  with  a  pang 
of  exceeding  tenderness  and  longing,  insomuch 
that  the  joong  man  hung  his  head  and  wept 
with  all  his  heart,  and  no  doubt  would  haye 
made  a  pretty  picture  for  a  sentimental  artist 
to  sketch,  had  there  been  such  a  person  near ; 
but  there  was  none  such.  As  he  sate  plunged 
in  his  own  thoughts,  which  were  mingled  up 
with  the  mechanical  clinking  of  the  blacksmith's 
forge  hard  by,  the  noises  of  the  evening,  the 
tilk  of  the  rooks,  and  the  calling  of  the  birds 
roond  about — a  couple  of  young  men  on  horse- 
back dashed  over  die  bridge.  One  of  them, 
with  an  oath,  called  him  a  fool,  and  told  him 
to  keep  out  of  the  way ;  the  other,  who  fancied 
he  might  have  >ostled  the  foot-passenger,  and 
possibly  might  hare  sent  him  over  the  parapet, 
pushed  on  more  quickly  when  he  reached  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  calling  likewise  to  Tom 
to  come  on ;  and  the  pair  of  young  gentlemen 
were  op  the  hill  on  their  way  to  the  house  be- 
fi«e  Hairy  had  recovered  himself  from  his  sur- 
prise at  tiieir  aiq)earance,  and  wrath  at  their 
behavior.  In  a  minute  or  two,  this  advanced 
gaard  was  followed  by  two  livery  servants  on 
hoTKback,  who  scowled  at  the  young  traveler 
on  the  bridge  a  true  British  welcome  of  Curse 
yon,  who  are  yon?  After  these,  in  a  minute 
or  two,  came  a  coach-and-six,  a  ponderous  ve- 
kkle,  having  need  of  the  horses  which  drew  it, 
and  containing  three  ladies,  a  couple  of  maids, 
and  an  armed  man  on  a  seat  behind  the  car- 
riage. Three  handipme  pale  faces  looked  out 
at  Hany  Warrington  as  the  carriage  passed 
over  the  bridge,  and  did  not  return  the  salute 
which,  recognizing  the  fiunily  arms,  he  gave  it. 
The  gentleman  behind  the  carriage  glared  at 
him  haughtily.  Harry  felt  terribly  alone.  He 
thought  he  would  go  back  to  Captain  Franks. 
Tbe  Bachel  and  her  little  tossing  cabin  seemed 
a  cheery  spot  in  comparison  to  that  on  which 
he  stood.  The  inn  folks  did  not  know  his 
name  of  Warrington.  They  told  him  that  was 
my  lady  in  the  coach,  with  her  step-daughter, 
my  Lady  Maria,  and  her  daughter,  my  Lady 
Fanny ;  and  the  young  gentleman  in  the  gray 
frock  was  Mr.  William,  and  he  with  powder  on 
the  chestnut  was  my  lord.  It  was  the  latter 
had  sworn  the  loudest  and  called  him  a  fool ; 
and  it  was  the  gray  frock  which  had  nearly  gal- 
loped Hany  into  the  ditch. 

The  landlord  of  the  Three  Castles  had  shown 
Harry  a  bed-chamber,  but  he  had  refused  to 
have  his  portmanteaus  unpacked,  thinking 
that,  for  a  certainty,  the  folks  of  the  great  house 
would  invite  him  to  theirs.  One,  two,  three 
hooiB  passed,  and  there  came  no  invitation. 
Hany  was  £sin  to  have  hii  trunks  open  at  last, 


and  to  call  for  his  slippers  and  gown.  Just  be- 
fore dark,  about  two  hours  after  the  arrival  of 
the  first  carriage,  a  second  chariot  with  four 
horses  had  passed  over  the  bridge,  and  a  stout, 
high-colored  lady,  with  a  very  dark  pair  of  eyes, 
had  looked  hard  at  Mr.  Warrington.  That 
was  the  Baroness  Bernstein,  the  landlady  said, 
my  lord's  aunt,  and  Harry  remembered  the  first 
Lady  Castlewood  had  come  of  a  German  fami- 
ly. Earl,  and  countess,  and  baroness,  and 
postillions,  and  gentlemen,  and  horses,  had  all 
disappeared  behind  the  castle  gate,  and  Harry 
was  fiiin  to  go  to  bed  at  last,  in  the  most  mel- 
ancholy mood,  and  with  a  cruel  sense  of  neglect 
and  loneliness  in  his  young  heart.  He  could 
not  sleep,  and,  besides,  ere  long,  heard  a  pro- 
digious noise,  and  cursing,  and  giggling,  and 
screaming  from  my  landlady's  bar,  which  would 
have  served  to  keep  him  awake. 

Then  Gumbo's  voice  was  heard  without,  re- 
monstrating, **  You  can  not  go  in,  Sar ;  my  mas- 
ter asleep.  Sari"  but  a  shrill  voice,  vrith  many 
oaths,  which  Harry  Warrington  recognised, 
cursed  Giunbo  for  a  stupid  negro  woolly  pate, 
and  he  was  pushed  aside,  giving  entrance  to  a 
flood  of  oaths  into  the  room,  and  a  young  gen- 
tleman behind  them. 

"Beg  your  pardon.  Cousin  Warrington," 
cried  the  young  blasphemer,  "  are  you  asleep  ? 
Beg  your  pardon  for  riding  you  over  on  the 
bridge.  ^Didn't  know  you  —  course  shouldn't 
have  done  it — thought  it  was  a  lawyer  with  a 
writ  —  dressed  in  black,  you  know.  Gad  I 
thought  it  was  Nathan  come  to  nab  me."  And 
Mr.  William  laughed,  incoherently.  It  was  ev- 
ident that  he  was  excited  with  liquor. 

«  Ton  did  me  great  honor  to  mistake  me  for 
a  sheriff's  officer,  cousin,"  says  Harry,  with 
great  gravity,  sitting  up  in  his  tail  night-cap. 

"Gad!  I  thought  it  was  Nathan,  and  was 
going  to  send  you  souse  into  the  river.  But  I 
ask  your  pardon.  You  see  I  had  been  drinking 
at  the  Bell  at  Hextou,  and  the  punch  is  good 
at  the  Bell  at  Hexton.  Hullo !  you,  Davis !  a 
bowl  of  punch;  d'you  hear?" 

"  I  have  had  my  share  for  to-night,  cousin, 
and  I  should  think  you  haye,"  Harry  continues, 
always  in  the  dignified  style. 

**  You  want  me  to  go,  Cousin  Whafs-yoor- 
name,  I  see, "  Mr.  William  said,  with  gravity. 
"You  want  me  to  go,  and  they  want  me  to 
come,  and  I  didn't  want  to  come.  I  said,  I'd 
see  him  hanged  first — ^thaf  s  what  I  snid.  Why 
should  I  trouble  myself  to  come  down  aU  alone 
of  an  erening,  and  look  after  a  fellow  I  don't 
care  a  pin  for  ?  Zackly  what  I  said.  Zack- 
ly  what  Castlewood  said.  Why  the  devil  should 
he  go  down  ?  Castlewood  says,  and  so  said  my 
lady,  but  the  Baroness  would  have  you.  It's 
all  the  Baroness's  doing,  and  if  she  says  a  thing, 
it  must  be  done ;  so  you  may  just  get  up  and 
come."  Mr.  Esmond  delivered  these  words 
with  the  most  amiable  rapidity  and  indistinct- 
ness, running  them  into  one  another,  and  tack- 
ing about  the  room  as  he  spoke.  But  the  young 
Virginian  was  in  great  wrath.     "I-tell  yon  j 
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what,  cousin,**  he  cried,  *^I  won*t  moTe  for  the 
Countess,  or  for  the  Baroness,  or  for  all  the 
cousins  in  Castlewood."  And  when  the  land- 
lord entered  the  chamber  with  the  bowl  of 
punch  which  Mr.  Esmond  had  ordered,  the 
young  gentleman  in  bed  called  out  fiercely  to 
the  host  to  turn  that  sot  out  of  the  room. 

*  *  Sot,  you  little  tobacconist !  Sot,  you  Chero- 
kee !**  screains  out  Mr.  William ;  **  jump  out  of 
bed,  and  I'll  drive  my  sword  through  your  body. 
Why  didn't  I  do  it  to-day  when  I  took  you  for  a 
bailiff— a  confounded  pettifogging  bum-bailiff  I** 
And  he  went  on  screeching  more  oaths  and  in- 
coherendes,  until  the  landlord,  the  drawer,  the 
hostler,  and  all  the  folks  of  the  kitchen  were 
brought  to  lead  him  away.  After  which  Hany 
Warrington  closed  his  tent  round  him  in  sulky 
wrath,  and,  no  doubt,  finally  went  fast  to  sleep. 

My  landlord  was  yery  much  more  obsequious 
on  the  next  morning  when  he  met  his  young 
guest,  haying  now  fully  learned  his  name  and 
quality.  Other  messengers  had  come  from  the 
castle  on  the  preyious  night  to  bring  both  the 
young  gentlemen  home,  and  poor  Mr.  William, 
it  appeared,  had  returned  in  a  wheel-barrow, 
being  not  altogether  unaccustomed  to  that  mode 
of  conveyance.  '  *  He  never  remembers  nothin* 
about  it  the  next  day.  He  is  of  a  real  kind  na- 
ture, Mr.  William,**  the  landl(»rd  vowed,  ''and 
the  men  get  crowns  and  half-crowns  from  him 
by  saying  that  he  beat  them  overnight  when  he 
was  in  liquor.  He's  the  devil  when  he*s  tipsy, 
Mr.  William,  but  when  he  is  sober  he  is  the 
very  kindest  of  young  gentlemen.** 

As  nothing  is  unknown  to  writers  of  biogra- 
phies of  the  present  kind,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
state  what  had  occurred  within  the  walls  of  Cas- 
tlewood  House,  while  Harry  Warrington  was 
without,  awaiting  some  token  of  recognition 
from  his  kinsmen.  On  their  arrival  at  home 
the  family  had  found  the  paper  on  which  the 
lad*s  name  was  inscribed,  and  his  appearance 
occasioned  a  little  domestic  council.  My  Lord 
Castlewood  supposed  that  must  have  been  the 
young  gentleman  whom  they  had  seen  on  the 
bridge,  and  as  they  had  not  drowned  him  they 
must  invite  him.  Let  a  man  go  down  with  the 
proper  messages,  let  a  servant  carry  a  note. 
Lady  Fanny  thought  it  would  be  more  civil  if 
one  of  the  brothers  would  go  to  their  kinsman, 
especially  consideringthe  original  greeting  which 
they  had  given.  Lord  Castlewood  had  not  the 
slightest  objection  to  his  brother  William  going 
— ^yes,  William  should  go.  Upon  this  Mr.  Will- 
iam said  (with  a  yet  stronger  expression)  that 
he  would  be  hanged  if  he  would  go.  Lady 
Maria  thought  the  young  gentleman  whom  they 
had  remarked  at  the  bridge  was  a  pretty  fellow 
enough.  Castlewood  is  dreadfully  dull,  I  am 
sure  neither  of  my  brothers  do  any  thing  to 
make  it  amusing.  He  may  be  vulgar — ^no  doubt, 
he  is  vulgar — ^bnt  let  us  see  the  American.  Such 
was  Lady  Maria*s  opinion.  Lady  Castlewood 
was  neither  for  inviting  nor  for  refusing  him, 
but  for  delaying.     ' '  Wait  till  your  Aunt  comes, 


children;  peihapf  the  Baroness  won't  like  to 
see  the  young  man;  at  least,  let  us  consult  her 
before  we  ask  him.**  And  so  the  hospitality  to 
be  offered  by  his  nearest  kinsfolk  to  poor  Harry 
Warrington  remained  yet  in  abeyance. 

At  length  the  equipage  of  the  Baroness  Bern- 
stein made  its  appearance,  and  whatever  doubt 
there  might  be  as  to  the  reception  of  the  Vir- 
ginian stranger,  there  was  no  lack  of  enthusiasm 
in  this  generous  family  regarding  their  wealthy 
and  powerful  kinswoman.  The  state-chamber 
had  already  been  prepared  for  her.  The  cook 
had  anriTed  the  previous  day  with  instructions 
to  get  ready  a  supper  for  her  such  as  her  lady- 
ship liked.  The  table  sparkled  with  old  plate 
and  was  set  in  the  oak  dining-room  with  the 
pictures  of  the  &mily  round  the  walls.  There 
was  the  late  Viscount,  his  father,  his  mother, 
his  sister — these  two  lovely  pictures.  There 
was  his  predecessor  by  Vandyck,  and  his  Vis- 
countess. There  was  Colonel  Esmond,  their 
relative  in  Virginia,  about  whose  grandson  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Esmond  family 
showed  such  a  very  moderate  degree  of  sym- 
pathy. 

The  feast  set  before  their  aunt,  the  Baroness, 
was  a  very  good  one,  and  her  ladyship  enjoyed 
it.  The  supper  occupied  an  hour  or  two,  during 
which  the  whole  Castlewood  family  were  most 
attentive  to  their  guest.  The  Countess  pressed 
all  the  good  dishes  upon  her,  of  which  she  free- 
ly partook:  the  butler  no  sooner  saw  her  glass 
empty  than  he  filled  it  with  Champagne :  the 
young  folks  and  their  mother  kept  up  the  con- 
versation, not  so  much  by  talking,  as  by  listen- 
ing appropriately  to  their  friend.  She  was  full 
of  spirits  and  humor.  She  seemed  to  know 
every  body  in  Europe,  and  about  those  every 
bodies  the  wickedest  stories.  The  Countess  of 
Castlewood,  ordinarily  a  very  demure,  severe 
woman,  and  a  stickler  for  t^  proprieties,  smiled 
at  the  very  worst  of  these  anecdotes :  the  girls 
looked  at  one  another  and  laughed  at  the  ma- 
ternal signal ;  the  boys  giggled  and  roared  with 
especial  delight  at  their  sisters*  confusion.  They 
also  partook  freely  of  the  wine  which  the  butler 
handed  round,  nor  did  they,  or  their  guest,  dis- 
dain the  bowl  of  smoking  punch,  which  was  laid 
on  the  table  after  the  supper.  Many  and  many 
a  night,  the  Baroness  said,  she  had  drunk  at 
that  table  by  her  father's  side.  "That  was  his 
place,**  she  pointed  to  the  place  where  the 
Countess  now  sat.  She  saw  none  of  the  old 
plate.  That  was  all  melted  to  pay  bis  gambling 
debts.  She  hoped,  Young  gentlemen,  that  you 
don*t  play. 

"Never,  on  my  word,"  says  Castlewood. 

"  Never,  'pon  honor,**  says  Will — winking  at 
his  brother. 

The  Baroness  was  very  glad  to  hear  they 
were  such  good  boys.  Her  face  grew  redder 
with  the  punch ;  and  she  became  voluble,  might 
have  been  thought  coarse,  but  that  times  were 
different,  and  those  critics  were  inclined  to  be 
especially  favorable. 

She  talked  to  the  boys  abo^t  their  father. 
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didr  gnmdfather— other  men  and  women  of 
the  house.  **  The  onlj  man  of  the  family  was 
(jbof,"  she  said,  pointing  (with  an  arm  that  was 
jet  beaatifully  ronnd  and  white)  toward  the 
picture  of  the  military  gentleman  in  the  red 
coat  and  coirass,  and  great  black  periwig. 

*« The  Virginian?  What  is  he  good  for?  I 
ahvaja  thought  he  was  good  for  nothing  but  to 
caltiTate  tobacco  and  my  grandmother,*'  says 
my  lord,  laughing. 

She  stmdL  her  hand  upon  the  table  with  an 
energy  that  made  the  glasses'  dance.  ''I  say 
be  was  the  best  of  you  alL  There  nerer  was 
one  of  the  male  Esmonds  that  had  more  brains 
than  a  goose  except  him.  He  was  not  fit  for 
this  wicked,  selfish,  old  world  of  ours,  and  he 
was  right  to  go  and  lire  out  of  it.  Where 
would  your  father  have  been,  young  people,  bnt 
for  him?'* 

"Was  he  particularly  kind  to  our  papa?" 
mjn  Lady  Maria. 

"Old  stories,  my  dear  Maria!"  cries  the 
Countess.  *'  I  am  sure  my  dear  Earl  was  very 
kind  to  him  in  giving  him  that  great  estate  in 
Virginia." 

**  Since  his  brother's  death,  the  lad  who  has 
been  here  to-day  is  heir  to  that.  Mr.  Draper 
told  me  so!  Pestel  I  don't  know  why  my 
&tber  gave  up  such  a  pr(^)erty." 

*•  Who  has  been  here  to-day  ?"  asked  the 
Banmea%  highly  excited. 

"Hany  Esmond  Warrington,  of  Virginia," 
my  Iiord  answered ;  "  a  lad  whom  Will  nearly 
pitched  into  the  rircr,  and  whom  I  pressed  my 
Lady  the  Countess  to  invite  to  stay  here." 

**  Ton  mean  that  one  of  these  Virginian  boys 
has  been  to  Castlewood,  and  has  not  been  asked 
tosuy  here?" 

"Thwe  is  but  one  of  them,  my  dear  creat- 
ure," interposes  the  EarL  **The  other,  yon 
know,  has  jnst  been — ^" 

'*  For  shame,  for  shame !" 

"  Oh  I  it  ain't  pleasant,  I  confess,  to  be  so — ** 

"Do  you  mean  that  a  grandson  of  Henry 
Esmond,  the  master  of  this  house,  has  been  hero, 
and  none  of  yon  have  offered  him  hospitality  ?" 

"  Since  we  didn't  know  it,  and  he  is  staying 
at  the  Castles?"  interposes  WilL 

"That  he  is  staying  at  the  Inn,  and  you  are 
fitting  there  r  cries  the  old  lady.  *  *  This  ifi  too 
bad— -call  somebody  to  me.  Get  me  my  hood 
— rn  go  to  the  boy  myself.  Come  with  me 
this  instant,  my  Lord  Castlewood." 

The  young  man  rose  up,  evidently  in  wrath. 
"  Madame  the  Baroness  of  Bernstein,"  he  said, 
"your  ladyship  is  welcome  to  go;  bnt  as  for 
me,  I  don't  choose  to  have  such  words  as '  shame- 
ful' applied  to  my  conduct.  I  worft  go  and 
fetch  the  young  gentleman  from  Virginia,  and 
I  propose  to  sit  here  and  finish  this  bowl  of 
pnnclu  Eugene  I  Don't  Eugene  me,  Madam. 
I  know  her  ladyship  has  a  great  deal  of  money, 
whidt  yon  are  desirous  should  remain  in  our 
■wft^M^  family.  Yon  want  it  more  than  I  do. 
Cringe  for  it— I  won't."  And  he  sank  back  in 
his  chair. 


The  Baroness  looked  at  the  family,  who  held 
their  heads  down,  and  then  at  my  Lord,  but 
this  time  without  any  dislike.  She  leaned  over 
to  him  and  said  rapidly,  in  German,  "  I  had  un- 
right  when  I  said  the  Colonel  was  the  only  man 
of  the  family.  Thou  canst,  if  thou  wiliest, 
Eugene."  To  which  remark  my  LK)rd  only 
bowed. 

'*  If  you  do  not  wish  an  old  woman  to  go  out 
at  this  hour  of  the  night,  let  William,  at  least, 
go  and  fetch  his  cousin,"  said  the  Baroness. 

"The  very  thing  I  proposed  to  him." 

'^And  60  did  we — and  so  did  we  I"  cried  the 
daughters,  in  a  breath. 

'^I  am  sure  I  only  wanted  the  dear  Baron- 
ess's consent!"  said  their  mother,  "and  shall 
be  charmed  for  my  part  to  welcome  our  young 
relative." 

"  Will !  Put  on  thy  pattens,  and  get  a  lan- 
tern, and  go  fetch  the  Virginian,"  said  my  lord. 

"And  we  will  have  another  bowl  of  punch 
when  he  comes,"  says  William,  who  by  this 
time  had  ahready  had  too  much.  And  he  went 
forth — how  we  have  seen;  and  how  he  had 
more  punch ;  and  how  ill  he  succeeded  in  his 
embassy. 

The  worthy  lady  of  Castlewood,  as  she  canght 
sight  of  young  Harry  Warrington  by  the  river 
side,  must  have  seen  a  very  handsome  and  in- 
teresting youth,  and  very  likely  had  reasons  of 
her  own  for  not  desiring  his  presence  in  her 
family.  All  mothers  are  not  eager  to  encour- 
age the  visits  of  interesting  youths  of  nineteen 
in  families  where  there  are  vogins  of  twenty. 
If  Harry's  acres  had  been  in  Norfolk  or  Devon, 
in  place  of  Virginia,  no  doubt  the  good  Count- 
ess would  have  been  rather  more  eager  in  her 
welcome.  Had  she  wanted  him  she  would 
have  given  him  her  hand  readily  enough.  If 
our  people  of  ton  are  selfish,  at  any  rate  they 
show  they  are  selfish ;  and,  being  cold-hearted, 
at  least  have  no  hypocrisy  of  affection. 

Why  should  Lady  Castlewood  put  herself  out 
of  the  way  to  welcome  the  young  stranger? 
Because  he  was  firiendless?  Only  a  simpleton 
could  ever  imagine  such  a  reason  as  that. 
People  of  fashion,  like  her  ladyship,  are  friendly 
to  those  who  have  plenty  of  friends.  A  poor' 
lad,  alone,  from  a  distant  country,  with  only 
very  moderate  means,  and  those  not  -as  yet  iit 
his  own  power,  with  uncouth  manners  very 
likely,  and  coarse  provincial  habits;  was  a 
great  lady  called  upon  to  put  herself  out  of  the 
way  for  such  a  youth  ?  AUotii  done  I  He  wat 
quite  as  well  at  the  alehouse  as  at  the  Castle. 

This,  no  doubt,  was  her  ladyship's  opinion, 
which  her  kinswoman,  the  Baroness  Bernstein, 
who  knew  her  perfectly  well,  entirely  nnder* 
stood.  The  Baroness,  tod,  was  a  woman  of  tho 
world,  and,  possibly,  on  occasion,  could  be  as 
selfish  as  any  other  person  of  fhshion.  She 
fully  understood  the  cause  of  the  deference 
which  all  the  Castlewood  family  showed  to  her 
— mother,  and  daughter,  and  sons — and  being 
a  woman  of  great  humor,  played  upon  the  dis- 
positions of  the  various  members  of  this  femily. 
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amttsed  herself  with  their  greedinesses,  their 
hnmilifttions,  their  artless  respect  for  her  monej- 
hex,  and  clinging  attachment  to  her  parse. 
They  were  not  yery  rich;  Lady  Castlewood's 
own  money  was  settled  on  her  children.  The 
two  elder  had  inherited  nothing  but  flaxen 
heads  Arom  their  German  mother,  and  a  pedi- 
gree of  prodigious  distinction.  Bat  those  who 
had  money,  and  those  who  had  none,  were 
alike  eager  for  the  Baroness's;  in  this  matter 
the  rich  are  sarely  quite  as  greedy  as  the  poor. 
So  if  Madam  Bernstein  struck  her  hand  on 
the  table,  and  caused  the  glasses  and  the  per- 
sons round  it  to  tremble  at  her  wrath,  it  was  be- 
cause she  was  excited  with  plenty  of  punch  and 
Champagne,  which  her  ladyship  was  in  the  habit 
of  taking  freely,  and  because  she  may  have  had 
a  generoos  impulse  when  generous  wine  wanned 
her  blood,  and  felt  indignant  as  she  thought  of 
the  poor  lad  yonder,  sitting  friendless  and  lonely 
on  the  outside  of  his  ancestors*  door ;  not  be- 
cause she  was  specially  angry  with  her  relatives, 


who  she  knew  would  act  precisely  as  they  had 
done. 

The  exhibition  of  their  selfishness  and  humil- 
iation alike  amused  her,  as  did  Castlewood's  act 
of  rerolt.  He  was  as  selfish  as  the  rest  of  the 
family,  but  not  so  mean ;  and,  as  he  candidly 
stated,  he  could  afford  the  luxuxy  of  a  little  in- 
dependence, having  a  tolerable  estate  to  fall 
back  upon. 

Madam  Bernstein  was  an  early  woman,  rest- 
less, resolute,  extraordinarily  active  for  her  age. 
She  was  up  long  before  the  languid  Castlewood 
ladies  (just  home  from  their  London  routs  and 
balls)  had  quitted  their  feather-beds,  or  jolly 
Will  had  slept  off  his  various  potations  of  punch. 
She  was  up,  and  pacing  the  green  terraces  that 
sparkled  with  the  sweet  morning  dew,  which  lay 
twinkling,  also,  on  a  floweiy  wilderness  of  trim 
parterres,  and  on  the  crisp  walls  of  the  dark  box 
hedges,  under  which  marble  fauns  and  diyadii 
were  cooling  themselves,  while  a  thousand  birds 
sang,  the  fountains  plashed  and  glittered  in  the 
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iQgj  moraing  ranshine^  and  the  rooks  cawed 
from  the  greai  wood. 

Had  the  weU-remembered  scene  (fc«  she  had 
Tidted  it  often  in  childhood)  a  freshness  and 
ehinn  for  her  ?  Did  it  recall  days  of  innocence 
and  happtness,  and  did  its  calm  beautj  soothe 
or  please,  or  awaken  remorse  in  her  heart?  Her 
Banner  was  more  than  ordinarily  affectionate 
sad  gentle,  when  presently,  after  pacing  the 
wtlks  for  half  an  hoar,  the  person  for  whom  she 
was  waiting  came  to  her.  This  was  oar  young 
Yiiginian,  to  whom  she  had  dispatched  an  early 
faiDet  by  one  c^the  Lockwoods.  The  note  was 
signed  B.  Bernstein,  and  informed  Mr.  Esmond 
Wamngton  that  his  relatives  at  Castlewood,  and 
among  them  a  dear  friend  of  his  grandfather, 
wcce  most  amdoas  that  he  shonld  come  to  "  Col- 
cmei  Esmcmtt*  house  in  England.^  And  now, 
aceordingly,  the  lad  made  his  appearance,  pass- 
ing onder  the  old  Gothic  door-way,  tripping  down 
the  steps  £rom  one  garden  terrace  to  another,  hat 
in  baod,  his  fur  hair  blowing  from  his  flashed 
cheeks,  his  slim  flgore  clad  in  mooming.  The 
hsndwmw  and  modest  looks,  the  comely  £sce 
aad  person  of  the  yonng  lad  pleased  the  lady. 
He  made  her  a  low  bow  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  Tersailles.  She  held  oat  a  little  hand 
to  him,  and,  as  his  own  palm  closed  orer  it,  she 
laid  tike  other  hand  softly  on  his  raffle.  She 
looked  Tery  kindly  and  affectionately  in  the  hon- 
est Uoshing  face. 

**  I  knew  year  granddsther  very  well,  Hany," 
die  said.  "So  yon  came  yesterday  to  see  his 
pictare,  and  they  turned  you  away,  though  you 
know  the  house  was  his  of  right  ?*' 

Harry  blushed  very  red.  **  The  servants  did 
not  know  me.  A  young  gentleman  came  to  me 
Isst  night,**  he  said,  **  when  I  was  peevish,  and 
be,  I  fear,  was  tipsy.  I  spoke  rudely  to  my 
cousin,  and  would  a^  bis  pardon.  Your  lady- 
ihip  knows  that  in  Viiginia  our  manners  toward 
sttangers  are  different.  I  own  I  had  expected 
another  kind  of  welcome.  Was  it  you,  madams 
who  sent  my  cousin  to  me  last  night  ?" 

**  I  seat  him ;  but  you  will  find  your  cousins 
most  friendly  to  you  to-day.  Ton  must  stay 
here.  Lord  Castlewood  would  have  been  with 
you  this  morning,  only  I  was  so  eager  to  see 
yoo.  There  will  be  breakfast  in  an  hour ;  and 
meantime  you  must  talk  to  me.  We  will  send  to 
the  Three  Castles  for  your  servant  and  your  bag- 
gage. Give  me  your  arm.  Stop,  I  dropped  my 
eaaa  when  yon  came.     You  shall  be  my  cane.'* 

**lly  grsadfatber  used  to  call  us  his  crutches,** 
MidHany. 

**  Ton  are  like  him,  though  you  are  fair.*' 

*'To«  should  have  seen — ^you  shonld  have 
seen  George,**  said  the  boy,  and  his  honest  eyes 
welled  with  tears.  The  recollection  of  bis 
bcotfaer,  the  bitter  pain  of  yesterday's  humilia- 
tioB,  the  afiecdonateness  of  the  present  greeting 
— all,  peihi4)s,  contributed  to  soften  the  lad's 
heart.  He  ffelt  very  tenderly  Aid  gratefully 
toward  the  lady  who  had  received  him  so  warm- 
ly. He  was  utterly  alone  and  miserable  a  min- 
MS  mnetf  and  here  was  a  home  and  a  kind  hand 


held  out  to  him.  No  wonder  he  clung  to  it. 
In  the  hour  during  which  they  talked  together, 
the  young  fellow  had  poured  out  a  great  deal 
of  his  honest  heart  to  the  kind  new-found  friend ; 
when  the  dial  told  breakfast-time,  he  wondered 
to  think  how  much  he  had  told  her.  She  took 
him  to  the  breakfast-room ;  she  presented  him 
to  his  aunt,  the  Countess,  and  bade  him  embrace 
his  cousins.  Lord  Castlewood  was  frank  and 
gradous  enough.  Honest  Will  had  a  head- 
ache, but  was  utterly  unconscious  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  past  night.  The  ladies  were 
very  pleasant  and  polite,  as  ladies  of  their  fissh- 
ion  know  how  to  be.  How  should  Harry  War- 
rington, a  simple  truth-telling  lad  from  a  dis- 
tant colony,  who  had  only  yesterday  put  his 
foot  upon  English  shore,  know  that  my  ladies, 
so  smiling  and  easy  in  demeanor,  were  furious 
against  him,  and  aghast  at  the  fisvor  with  which 
Madam  Bernstein  seemed  to  regard  him  ? 

She  was  foUe  of  him,  talked  of  no  one  else, 
scarce  noticed  the  Castlewood  young  peq>le, 
trotted  with  him  over  the  house,  and  told  him 
all  its  story,  showed  him  the  little  room  in  the 
court-yard  where  his  grandfather  used  to  sleep, 
and  a  cunning  cupboard  over  the  fire-place 
which  had  been  made  in  the  time  of  the  Cath- 
olic persecutions;  drove  out  with  him  in  the 
neighboring  country,  and  pointed  out  to  him 
the  most  remarkable  sites  and  houses,  and  had 
in  return  the  whole  of  the  young  man*s  story. 

This  brief  biography  the  kind  reader  will 
please  to  accept,  not  in  the  precise  words  in 
which  Mr.  Harry  Warrington  delivered  it  to 
Madam  Bernstein,  but  in  the  form  in  which  it 
has  been  cast  in  the  Chapters  next  ensuing. 


CHAPTER  ra. 

THE  £8XOia>8  IX  TIBOINIA. 

HE5BT  EsxoicD,  EsQ.,  an  officer  who  had 
served  with  the  rank  of  Colonel  during  the  wars 
of  Queen  Anne*s  reign,  found  himself,  at  its 
close,  compromised  in  certain  attempts  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Queen's  family  to  the  throne 
of  these  realms.  Happily  for  itself,  the  nation 
preferred  another  dynasty ;  but  some  of  the  few 
opponents  of  the  house  of  Hanover  took  refuge 
out  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and,  among  others. 
Colonel  Esmond  was  counseled  by  his  friends 
to  go  abroad.  As  Mr.  Esmond  sincerely  re- 
gretted the  part  which  he  had  taken,  and  as 
the  august  Prince  who  came  to  rule  over  En- 
gland was  the  most  pacable  of  sovereigns,  in  a 
very  little  time  the  Colonel's  friends  found 
means  to  make  his  peace. 

Mr.  Esmond,  it  has  been  said,  belonged  to 
the  noble  English  family  which  takes  its  title 
from  Castlewood,  in  the  county  of  Hants ;  and 
it  was  pretty  generally  known  that  King  James 
XL  and  his  son  had  offered  the  title  of  Marquis 
to  Colonel  Esmond  and  his  father,  and  that  the 
former  might  have  assumed  the  (Irish)  peerage 
hereditary  in  his  fiimily  but  for  an  informality 
which  he  did  not  choose  to  set  right.  Tired  of 
the  political  struggles  in  which  he  had  b^^n  en- 
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gaged,  and  annoyed  bj  family  circnmstances  in 
Europe,  he  preferred  to  establish  himself  in 
Vii^ginia,  where  he  took  possession  of  a  large 
estate  conferred  by  King  Charles  I.  upon  his 
ancestor.  Here  Mr.  Esmond's  daughter  and 
grandson  were  bom,  and  his  wife  died.  This 
lady,  when  she  married  him,  was  the  widow  of 
the  Coloners  kinsman,  the  nnlacky  Yisconnt 
Castlewood,  killed  in  a  duel  by  Lord  Mohnn  at 
the  close  of  King  William's  reign. 

Mr.  Esmond  called  his  American  house  Cas- 
tleton,  from  the  patrimonial  home  in  the  old 
country.  The  whole  usages  of  Virginia,  in- 
deed, were  fondly  modeled  after  the  English 
customs.  It  was  a  loyal  colony.  The  Virgin- 
ians boasted  that  Charles  IL  had  been  king  in 
Virginia  before  he  had  been  king  in  England. 
English  king  and  English  church  were  alike 
faithfully  honored  there.  The  resident  gentry 
were  allied  to  good  English  families.  They 
held  their  heads  abore  the  Dutch  traders  of 
New  York,  and  the  money-getting  Roundheads 
of  Pennsylvania  and  New  England.  Never 
were  people  less  republican  than  those  of  the 
great  province  which  was  soon  to  be  foremost 
in  the  memorable  revolt  against  the  British 
Crown. 

The  gentry  of  Virginia  dwelt  on  their  great 
lands  after  a  fashion  almost  patriarchal.  For 
its  rough  cultivation  each  estate  had  a  multi- 
tude of  hands— of  purchased  and  assigned  serv- 
ants— ^who  were  subject  to  the  command  of  the 
master.  The  land  yielded  their  food,  live  stock, 
and  game.  The  great  rivers  swarmed  with  fish 
for  the  taking.  From  their  banks  the  passage 
home  was  clear.  Their  ships  took  the  tobacco 
off  their  private  wharves  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac  or  the  James  River,  and  carried  it  to 
London  or  Bristol,  bringing  back  English  goods, 
and  articles  of  home  manufacture,  in  return  for 
the  only  produce  which  the  Virginian  gentry 
chose  to  cultivate.  Their  hospitality  was  bound- 
less ;  no  stranger  was  ever  sent  away  from  their 
gate^.  The  gentry  received  one  another,  and 
traveled  to  each  other's  houses,  in  a  state  al- 
most feudal.  The  question  of  Slavery  was  not 
bom  at  the  time  of  which  we  write.  To  be  the 
proprietor  of  black  servants  shocked  the  feelings 
of  no  Virginian  gentleman,  nor,  in  trath,  was 
the  despotism  exercised  over  the  negro  race 
generally  a  savage  one.  The  food  was  plenty; 
the  poor  black  people  lazy,  and  not  unhappy. 
You  might  have  preached  negro  emancipa^on 
to  Bfadam  Esmond  of  Castlewood,  as  you  might 
have  told  her  to  let  the  horses  run  loose  out  of 
her  stables ;  she  had  no  doubt  but  that  the  whip 
and  the  corn-bag  were  good  for  both. 

Her  father  may  have  thought  otherwise,  be- 
ing of  a  skeptical  turn  on  very  many  points ; 
but  his  doubts  did  not  break  forth  in  active  de- 
nial, and  he  was  rather  disafiected  than  rebel- 
lious. At  one  period  this  gentleman  had  taken 
a  part  in  active  life  at  home,  and  possibly  might 
have  been  eager  to  share  its  rewards ;  but  in 
latter  days  he  did  not  seem  to  care  for  them. 
A  something  had  occurred  in  his  life  which  had 


cast  a  tinge  of  melancholy  over  all  his  existence. 
He  was  not  unhappy — to  those  about  him  most 
kind — most  affectionate,  obsequious  even  to  the 
women  of  his  family,  whom  he  scarce  ever  con- 
tradicted ;  but  there  had  been  some  bankruptcy 
of  his  heart,  which  his  spirit  never  recovered. 
He  submitted  to  life  rather  than  enjoyed  it,  and 
never  was  in  better  spirits  than  in  his  last  hoars, 
when  he  was  going  to  lay  it  down. 

Having  lost  his  wife,  his  daughter  took  the 
management  of  the  Colonel  and  his  afiairt,  and 
he  gave  them  up  to  her  charge  with  an  entire 
acquiescence.  So  that  he  had  his  books  and 
his  quiet,  he  cared  for  no  more.  When  com- 
pany came  to  Castlewood  he  entertained  them 
handsomely,  and  was  of  a  very  pleasant,  sarcas* 
tical  turn.  He  was  not  in  the  least  sorry  when 
they  went  away. 

"  My  love,  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  go  myself,** 
he  said  to  his  daughter;  ''and  you,  though  the 
most  afiectionate  of  daughters,  will  console  your- 
self after  a  while,  Why  should  I,  who  am  00 
old,  be  romantic?  You  may,  who  are  still  a 
young  creature.*'  This  he  said,  not  meaning 
all  he  said,  for  the  lady  whom  he  addressed  was 
a  matter-of-fact  little  person,  with  veiy  little  ro- 
mance in  her  nature. 

After  fifteen  years*  residence  npon  his  great 
Virginian  estate,  affairs  prospered  so  well  with 
the  worthy  proprietor,  that  he  acquiesced  in  his 
daughter*s  plans  for  the  building  of  a  mansion 
much  grander  and  more  durable  than  the  plain 
wooden  edifice  in  which  he  had  been  content  to 
live,  so  that  his  heirs  might  have  a  habitation 
worthy  of  their  noble  name.  Several  of  Madam 
Warrington's  neighbors  had  built  handsome 
houses  for  themselves ;  perhaps  it  was  her  am- 
bition to  take  rank  in  the  country  which  in- 
spired this  desire  for  improved  quarters.  Col- 
onel Esmond,  of  Castlewood,  neither  cared  for 
quarters  nor  for  quarterings.  But  his  daughter 
had  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  merit  and  an- 
tiquity of  her  lineage ;  and  her  sire,  growing 
exquisitely  calm  and  good-natured  in  his  se- 
rene, declining  years,  htmiored  his  child*s  pe- 
culiarities in  an  easy,  bantering  way  —  nay, 
helped  her  with  his  antiquarian  learning,  which 
was  not  inconsiderable,  and  with  his  dull  in  the 
art  of  painting,  of  which  he  was  a  proficient. 
A  knowledge  of  heraldry,  a  hundred  years  ago, 
formed  part  of  the  education  of  roost  noble  la- 
dies and  gentlemen.  During  her  visit  to  Eu- 
rope, Miss  Esmond  had  eagerly  studied  the  fam- 
ily history  and  pedigrees,  and  returned  thence 
to  Virginia  with  a  store  of  documents  relative 
to  her  family,  on  which  she  relied  with  implicit  ^ 
gravity  and  credence,  and  with  the  most  edi- 
fying volumes  then  published  in  France  and 
England  respecting  the  noble  science.  These 
works  proved,  to  her  perfect  satisfaction,  not 
only  that  the  Esmonds  were  descended  from 
noble  Norman  waniors,  who  came  into  England 
along  with  tlfeir  victorious  chief,  but  from  na- 
tive English  of  royal  dignity ;  and  two  magnifi- 
cent heraldic  trees,  cunningly  painted  by  the 
hand  of  the  Colonel,  repreaented  the  family 
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springing  from  die  Emperor  Charlemagne  on 
the  one  hand,  who  was  drawn  in  plate-armor, 
with  his  imperial  mantle  and  diadem,  and  on 
the  other  from  Queen  Boadieea,  whom  the  Col- 
ond  insisted  npon  painting  in  the  light  costume 
of  an  ancient  British  queen,  with  a  prodigious 
gilded  crown,  a  trifling  mantle  of  furs,  and  a 
kjTclj  symmetrical  person,  tastefnllj  tattooed 
with  ^ores  of  a  brilliant  blue  tint.  From  these 
two  illustrious  stocks  the  family-tree  rose,  until 
it  united  in  the  thirteenth  century  somewhere 
in  die  person  of  the  fortunate  Esmond,  who 
claimed  to  spring  from  both. 

Of  the  Warrington  family,  into  which  she 
mairied,  good  Madam  Rachel  thought  but  little. 
8he  wrote  herself  Esmond  Warrington,  but  was 
vnitvrsally  called  Madam  Esmond  of  Castle- 
wood,  when,  after  her  father's  decease,  she  came 
to  rule  orer  that  domain.  It  is  even  to  be  fear- 
ed that  quarrels  for  precedence  in  the  colonial 
•odetT  occasionally  disturbed  her  temper;  for 
though  her  father  had  had  a  fharquis*s  patent 
from  King  James,  which  he  had  burned  and 
disowned,  she  would  frequently  act  as  if  that 
document  existed,  and  was  in  full  force.  She 
considered  the  English  Esmonds  of  an  inferior 
dignity  to  her  own  branch,  and  as  for  the  colo- 
nial aristocracy,  she  made  no  scruple  of  assert^ 
lug  her  ■operioritj  o^rer  the  whole  body  of  them. 
Hence  quarrels  and  angry  words,  and  even  a 
scuffle  or  two,  as  we  gather  from  her  notes,  at  the 
GoTcmor's  assemblies  at  Jamestown.  Where- 
fore recall  the  memory  of  these  squabbles  ?  Are 
not  the  persons  who  engaged  in  them  beyond 
the  reach  of  quarrels  now,  and  has  not  the  re- 
public put  an  end  to  these  social  inequalities? 
Ere  the  estabUshment  of  Independence  there 
was  no  more  aristocratic  country  in  the  world 
than  Virginia;  so  the  Virginians,  whose  his- 
tory we  hare  to  narrate,  were  bred  to  hare  the 
faliest  respect  for  the  institutions  of  home,  and 
the  rightful  king  had  not  two  more  faithful  lit- 
tle subjects  than  the  young  twins  of  Castlewood. 

When  the  boys*  grandfrther  died,  their  moth- 
er, in  great  state,  proclaimed  her  eldest  son, 
George,  her  successor,  and  heir  of  the  estate ; 
and  Harry,  Greoige's  younger  brother  by  half 
so  hour,  was  always  enjoined  to  respect  his  sen- 
ior. An  the  household  was  equally  instructed 
to  pay  him  honor ;  the  negroes,  of  whom  there 
was  a  large  and  happy  family,  and  the  assigned 
•erranta  from  Europe,  whose  lot  was  made  as 
bearable  as  it  might  be  under  the  goremment 
of  the  Lady  of  Castlewood.  In  the  whole  fism- 
ily  there  scarcely  was  a  rebel  sare  Mrs.  E^smond's 
faithful  friend  and  companion,  Madam  Mount- 
ain, and  Harry's  foster-mother,  a  faithful  negro 
woman,  who  nerer  could  be  made  to  understand 
why  her  child  should  not  be  first,  who  was  hand- 
somer, and  stronger,  and  cleverer  than  his  broth- 
er, as  she  Towed ;  though,  in  truth,  there  was 
scarcely  any  difference  in  the  beauty,  strength, 
or  stature  of  the  twins.  In  disposition,  they 
were  in  many  points  exceedingly  unlike ;  imt  in 
fieatare  they  resembled  each  other  so  closely, 
that,  but  for  the  eolor  of  their  hair,  it  had  been 


diffi  cult  to  distinguish  them.  In  their  beds,  and 
when  their  heads  were  corered  with  those  vast 
ribboned  nightcaps  which  our  great  and  little 
ancestors  wore,  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  any 
but  a  nurse  or  mother  to  tell  the  one  from  the 
other  child. 

Howbeit  alike  in  form,  we  have  said  that  they 
differed  in  temper.  The  elder  was  peaceful, 
studious,  and  silent ;  the  younger  was  warlike 
and  noisy.  He  was  quick  at  learning  when  he 
began,  but  very  slow  at  beginning.  No  threats 
of  the  ferule  would  provoke  Harry  to  learn  in 
an  idle  fit,  or  would  prevent  George  from  help- 
ing his  brother  in  his  lesson.  Harry  was  of  a 
strong  military  ttnm,  drilled  the  little  negroes  on 
the  estate,  'and  caned  them  like  a  corporal,  hav- 
ing many  good  boxing-matches  with  them,  and 
never  bearing  malice  if  he  was  worsted ;  where- 
as George  was  sparing  of  blows,  and  gentle  with 
all  about  him.  As  the  custom  in  all  fSunilies 
was,  each  of  the  boys  had  a  special  little  servant 
assigned  him;  and  it  was  a  known  fact  that 
George,  finding  his  little  wretch  of  a  blackamoor 
asleep  on  his  master's  bed,  sat  down  beside  it 
and  brushed  the  flies  off  the  child  with  a  feath- 
er-fan, to  the  horror  of  old  Gumbo,  the  child's 
father,  who  found  his  young  master  so  engaged, 
and  to  the  indignation  of  Madam  Esmond,  who 
ordered  the  young  negro  off  to  the  proper  ofilcer 
for  a  whipping.  In  vain  George  implored  snd 
entreated — burst  into  passionate  tears,  and  be- 
sought a  remission  of  the  sentence.  His  mother 
waa  inflexible  regarding  the  young  rebel's  pun- 
ishment, and  the  little  negro  went  off  beseech- 
ing his  young  master  not  to  cry. 
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A  fierce  quarrel  between  mother  and  son  en- 
•aed  out  of  this  event.  Her  son  would  not  be 
pacified.  He  aaid  the  pnnishment  was  a  shame 
— a  shame ;  that  he  was  the  master  of  the  boj, 
and  no  one — no,  not  his  mother — ^had  a  right  to 
tonch  him ;  that  she  might  order  him  to  be  cor- 
rected, and  that  he  would  suffer  the  punishment, 
as  he  and  Harry  often  had,  but  no  one  should 
lay  a  hand  on  his  boy.  Trembling  with  pas- 
sionate rebellion  against  what  he  conceived  the 
injustice  of  the  procedure,  he  vowed — actually 
shrieking  out  an  oath,  which  shocked  his  fond 
mother  and  governor,  who  had  never  before  heard 
such  language  from  the  usually  gentle  child — 
that  on  the  day  he  came  of  age  he  would  set 
young  (xumbo  free — ^went  to  visit  the  child  in 
the  slaves*  quarters,  and  gave  him  one  of  his  own 
toys. 

The  young  black  martyr  was  an  impudent, 
lazy,  saucy  little  personage,  who  would  be  none 
the  worse  for  a  whipping,  as  the  Colonel,  no 
doubt,  thought ;  for  he  acquiesced  in  the  child's 
punishment  when  Madam  Esmond  insisted  upon 
it,  and  only  laughed  in  his  good-natured  way 
when  his  indignant  grandson  called  out, 

''Yon  let  mamma  rule  you  in  every  thing, 
grandpapa.** 

*  *  Why,  so  I  do,  **  says  grandpapa.  *  *  Rachel, 
my  love,  the  way  in  which  I  am  petticoat-ridden 
is  so  evident  that  oven  this  baby  has  found  it 
out." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  stand  up  like  a  man  T 
says  little  Harry,  who  always  was  ready  to  abet 
his  brother. 

Grandpapa  looked  queerly. 
**  Because  I  like  sitting  down  best,  my  dear,*' 
he  said.     '*  I  am  an  old  gentleman,  and  stand* 
ing  fatigues  me." 

On  account  of  a  certain  apish  'drollery  and 
humor  which  exhibited  itself  in  the  lad,  and  a 
liking  for  some  of  the  old  man's  pursuits,  the 
first  of  the  twins  wa^  the  grandfather's  favorite 
and  companion,  and  would  laugh  and  talk  out 
all  his  infantine  heart  to  the  old  gentleman,  to 
whom  the  younger  had  seldom  a  word  to  say. 
George  was  a  demure,  studious  boy,  and  his 
senses  seemed  to  brighten  up  in  the  library, 
where  his  brother  was  so  gloomy.  He  knew 
the  books  before  he  could  well-nigh  carry  them, 
and  read  in  them  long  before  he  could  under- 
stand them.  Harry,  on  the  other  hand,  was  all 
alive  in  the  stables  or  in  the  wood,  eager  for  all 
parties  of  hunting  and  fishing,  and  promised  to 
be  a  good  sportsman  from  a  very  early  age. 
Their  grandfather's  ship  was  sailing  for  Europe 
once  when  the  boys  were  children,  and  they  were 
asked  what  present  Captain  Franks  should  bring 
them  back  ?  George  was  divided  between  books 
and  a  fiddle ;  Harry  instantly  declared  for  a  lit- 
tle gun :  and  Madam  Warrington  (as  she  then 
was  called)  was  hurt  that  her  elder  boy  should 
have  low  tastes,  and  applauded  the  younger's 
choice  as  more  worthy  of  his  name  and  lineage. 
'*  Books,  papa,  I  can  fancy  to  be  a  choice,"  she 
replied  to  her  father,  who  tried  to  convince  her 
that  George  had  a  right  to  his  opinion,  **  though 


I  am  sure  yon  must  have  pretty  nigh  all  the 
books  in  the  world  already.  But  I  never  can 
desire — ^I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  never  can  desire 
— that  my  son,  and  the  grandson  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Esmond,  should  be  a  fiddler.** 

'*  Should  be  a  fiddlestick,  my  dear,"  the  old 
Colonel  answered.  *  *  Remember  that  Heaven's 
ways  are  not  ours,  and  that  each  creature  bom 
has  a  little  kingdom  of  thought  of  his  own,  which 
it  is  a  sin  in  us  to  invade.  Suppose  George 
loves  music  ?  You  can  no  more  stop  him  than 
you  can  order  a  rose  not  to  smell  sweet,  or  a 
bird  not  to  sing.*' 

"Abird!  A  bird  sings  ftxmi  nature:  George 
did  not  come  into  the  world  with  a  fiddle  in  his 
hand,"  says  Mrs.  Warrington,  with  a  toss  of  her 
head.  <*I  am  sure  I  hated  the  harpsichord 
when  a  chit  at  Kensington  School,  and  only 
learned  it  to  please  my  mamma.  Say  what  you 
will,  dear  Sir,  I  can  not  believe  that  this  fid- 
dling is  work  for  persons  of  fashion." 

**  And  King  David  who  played  the  harp,  my 
dear?" 

'*  I  wish  my  papa  would  read  him  more,  and 
not  speak  about  him  in  that  way,"  said  Mrs. 
Warrington. 

"Nay,  my  dear,  it  was  but  by  way  of  illus- 
tration," the  father  replied,  gently.  It  was  Col- 
onel Esmond's  nature,  as  he  has  owned  in  his 
own  biography,  always  to  be  led  by  a  woman ; 
and,  his  wife  dead,  he  coaxed  and  dandled  and 
spoiled  his  daughter ;  laughing  at  her  caprices, 
but  humoring  them ;  making  a  joke  of  her  pre- 
judices, but  letting  them  have  their  way ;  in- 
dulging, and  perhaps  increasing,  her  natural  im- 
periousness  of  character,  though  it  was  his  max- 
im that  we  can't  change  dispositions  by  med- 
dh'ng,  and  only  make  hypocrites  of  our  children 
by  commanding  them  overmuch. 

At  length  the  time  cama  when  Mr.  Esmond 
was  to  have  done  with  the  affairs  of  this  life, 
and  he  laid  them  down  as  if  glad  to  be  rid  of 
their  burden.  We  must  not  ring  in  an  opening 
history  with  tolling  bells,  or  preface  it  with  a 
funeral  sermon.  All  who  read  and  heard  that 
discourse,  wondered  where  Parson  Broadbent  of 
Jamestown  found  the  eloquence  and  the  Lat- 
in which  adorned  it.  Perhaps  Mr.  Dempster 
knew,  the  boys'  Scotch  tutor,  who  corrected  the 
proofs  of  the  oration,  which  was  printed  by  de- 
sire of  his  Excellency  and  many  persons  of  hon- 
or at  Mr.  Eeimer's  press  in  Philadelphia.  No 
such  sumptuous  funeral  had  ever  been  seen  in 
the  country  as  that  which  Madam  Esmond  War- 
rington ordained  for  her  father,  who  would  have 
been  the  first  to  smile  at  that  pompous  grief. 
The  little  lads  of  Castlewood,  almost  smothered 
in  black  trains  and  hat-bands,  headed  the  pro- 
cession, and  were  followed  by  my  Lord  Fairfax 
from  Greenway  Court,  by  his  Excellency  the 
Governor  of  Virginia  (with  his  coach),  by  the 
Randolphs,  the  Careys,  the  Harrisons,  the  Wash- 
ingtons,  and  many  others,  for  the  whole  coun- 
try esteemed  the  departed  gentleman,  whose 
goodness,  whose  high  talents,  whose  benevo- 
lence and  unobtrusive  urbanity  had  earned  for 
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him  the  just  respect  of  his  neighbors.  When 
informed  of  the  erent.  Colonel  £^mond*s  step- 
son, the  Lord  Castlewood  of  Hampshire  in  En- 
gland, asked  to  be  at  the  charges  of  the  marble 
■lab  which  recorded  the  names  and  virtues  of 
his  lordship*8  mother  and  her  husband;  and 
after  dne  time  of  preparation,  the  monument 
was  set  np,  exhibiting  the  arms  and  coronet  of 
the  Esmonds,  supported  hj  a  little  chubby  group 
of  weeping  cherubs,  and  reciting  an  epitaph 
which,  for  once,  did  not  tell  any  falsehoods. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
nr  WHICH  HASBT  Fnms  ▲  new  belatiye. 
Ki!ii>  fHends,  neighbors  hospitable,  cordial, 
eren  respectful — A  noble  name,  a  large  estate, 
and  a  saf&cient  fortune,  a  comfortable  home, 
•applied  with  all  the  necessaries  and  many  of 
the  luxuries  of  life,  and  a  troop  of  serrants, 
black  and  white,  eager  to  do  your  bidding ;  good 
health,  affectionate  children,  and,  let  us  humbly 
add,  a  good  cook,  cellar,  and  library — ought 
not  a  person  in  the  possession  of  all  these  ben- 
efits to  be  considered  very  decently  happy? 
I  Esmond  Warrington  possessed  all  these 
for  happiness ;  she  reminded  herself  of 
them  daily  in  her  morning  and  evening  prayers. 
She  wma  scrupulous  in  her  devotions,  good  to 
the  poor,  never  knowingly  did  any  body  a  wrong. 
Tooder  I  fancy  her  entluDued  in  her  principal- 
ity of  Castlewood,  the  country  gentle-folks  pay- 
ing her  conrt,  the  sons  dutiful  to  her,  the  do- 
mestics tumbling  over  each  other's  black  heeb 
to  do  her  bidding,  the  poor  whites  grateful  for 
her  bounty  and  implicitly  taking  her  doses  when 
they  were  ill,  the  smaller  gentry  always  acqui- 
escing in  her  remarks,  and  forever  letting  her 
win  at  backgammon — ^well,  with  all  these  ben- 


efits, which  are  more  sure  than  fate  allots  to 
most  mortals,  I  don*t  think  the  little  Princess 
Pocahontas,  as  she  was  called,  was  very  happy 
in  the  midst  of  her  dominions.  The  Princess's 
husband,  who  was  cut  off  in  early  life,  was  as 
well,  perhaps,  out  of  the  way.  Had  he  survived 
his  marriage  by  many  years  they  would  have 
quarreled  fiercely,  or,  he  would  infallibly  have 
been  a  henpecked  husband,  of  which  sort  there 
were  a  few  specimens  still  extant  a  hundred 
years  ago.  The  truth  is,  little  Madam  Esmond 
never  came  near  man  or  woman  but  she  tried 
to  domineer  over  them.  If  people  obeyed,  she 
was  their  very  good  friend;  if  they  resisted,  she 
fought  and  fought  until  she  or  they  gave  in. 
We  are  all  miserable  sinners :  that's  a  fact  we 
acknowledge  in  public  every  Sunday — ^no  one 
announced  it  in  a  more  clear,  resolute  voice  than 
the  little  lady.  As  a  mortal,  she  may  have  been 
in  the  wrong,  of  course ;  only  she  very  seldom 
acknowledged  the  circumstance  to  herself,  and 
to  others  never.  Her  father,  in  his  old  age,  used 
to  watch  her  freaks  of  despotism,  haughtiness, 
and  stubbornness,  and  amuse  himself  with  them. 
She  felt  that  his  eye  was  upon  her ;  his  humor, 
of  which  quality  she  possessed  little  herself,  sub- 
dued and  bewildered  her.  But,  the  Colonel  gone, 
there  was  nobody  else  whom  she  was  disposed  to 
obey — and  so  I  am  rather  glad  for  my  part  that  I 
did  not  live  a  hundred  years  ago  at  Castlewood 
in  Westmorland  County  in  Virginia.  I  fancy 
one  would  not  have  been  too  happy  there.  Hap- 
py, who  is  happy  ?  Was  not  there  a  serpent  in 
Paradise  itself,  and  if  Eve  had  been  perfectly 
happy  beforehand,  would  she  have  listened  to 
him? 

The  management  of  the  house  of  Castlewood 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  active  little  lady 
long  before  the  Colonel  slept  the  sleep  of  the 
just.  She  now  ex- 
ercised a  rigid  super- 
vision over  the  estate ; 
dismissed  Colonel  Es- 
mond's English  fac- 
tor and  employed  a 
new  one;  built,  im- 
proved, planted,  grew 
tobacco,  appointed  a 
new  overseer,  and 
imported  a  new  tutor. 
Much  as  she  loved 
her  father  there  were 
some  of  his  maxims 
by  Tvhich  she  was 
not  inclined  to  abide. 
Had  she  not  obeyed 
her  Papa  and  Mam- 
ma during  all  their 
lives,  as  a  dutiful 
daughter  should?  So 
ought  all  children  to 
obey  their  parents, 
that  their  days  might 
be  long  in  the  land. 
The  little  Queen 
domineered  jo^r  her  | 
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little  dominion,  and  the  Princes  her  sons  were 
only  her  first  subjectA.  Ere  long  she  dlscontin- 
ned  her  husband's  name  of  Warrington  and  went 
by  the  name  of  Madam  Esmond  in  the  country. 
Her  family  pretensions  were  known  there.  She 
had  no  ol^ection  to  talk  of  the  Marquis's  title 
which  King  James  had  given  to  her  fotber  and 
grandfather.  Her  Papa*s  enormous  magnanimity 
might  induce  him  to  give  up  his  titles  and  rank 
to  the  younger  branch  of  the  family,  and  to  her 
half-brother,  my  Lord  Castlewood  and  his  chil- 
dren ;  but  she  and  her  sons  were  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Esmonds,  and  she  expected  that 
they  should  be  treated  accordingly.  Lord  Fair- 
fax was  the  only  gentleman  in  the  colony  of 
Viiginia  to  whom  she  would  allow  precedence 
over  her.  She  insisted,  on  the  pas  before  all 
Lieutenant-Governors*  and  Judges'  ladies ;  be- 
fore the  wife  of  the  Grovemor  of  a  colony  she 
would,  of  course,  yield,  as  to  the  representative 
of  the  Sovereign.  Accounts  are  extant,  in  the 
family  papers  and  letters,  of  one  or  two  tre- 
mendous battles  which  Madam  fought  with  the 
mves  of  colonial  dignitaries  upon  these  ques- 
tions of  etiquette.  As  for  her  husband's  &mily 
of  Warrington,  they  were  as  naught  in  her  eyes. 
She  married  an  English  baronet's  younger  son, 
out  of  Norfolk,  to  please  her  parents,  whom  she 
was  always  bound  to  obey.  At  the  early  age 
at  which  she  married — ^a  chit  out  of  a  boarding- 
school — she  would  have  jumped  overboard  if  her 
Papa  had  ordered.  And  that  is  always  the  way 
with  the  Esmonds,  she  said. 

The  English  Warringtons  were  not  over- 
much flattered  by  the  little  American  Princess's 
behavior  to  them,  and  her  manner  of  speaking 
about  them.  Once  a  year  a  solemn  letter  used 
to  be  addressed  to  the  Warrington  family,  and 
to  her  noble  kinsmen,  the  Hampshire  Esmonds; 
but  a  Judge's  lady  with  whom  Madam  Esmond 
had  quarreled  returning  to  England  out  of  Vir- 
ginia chanced  to  meet  Lady  Warrington,  who 
was  in  London  with  Sir  Miles  attending  Parlia- 
ment, and  this  person  repeated  some  of  the 
speeches  which  the  Princ-ess  Pocahontas  was  in 
the  habit  of  making  regarding  her  own  and  her 
husband's  English  relatives,  and  my  Lady  War- 
rington, I  suppose,  carried  the  story  to  my  Lady 
Castlewood ;  after  which  the  letters  from  Vir- 
ginia were  not  answered,  to  the  surprise  and 
wrath  of  Madam  Esmond,  who  speedily  left  off 
writing  also. 

So  this  good  woman  feU  out  with  her  neigh- 
bors, with  her  relatives,  and,  as  it  must  be  own- 
ed, with  her  sons  also. 

A  very  early  difference  which  occurred  be- 
tween the  Queen  and  Crown  Prince  arose  out 
of  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Dempster,  the  lads'  tu- 
tor and  the  late  Colonel's  secretary.  In  her  fa- 
ther's life  Madam  Esmond  bore  him  with  diffi- 
culty, or  it  should  be  rather  said  Mr.  Dempster 
could  scarcely  put  up  with  her.  She  was  jeal- 
ous of  books  somehow,  and  thought  your  book- 
worms dangerous  folks,  insinuating  bad  princi- 
ples. She  had  heard  that  Dempster  was  a 
Jesuit  in  disguise,  and  the  poor  fellow  was 


obliged  to  go  build  himself  a  eabin  in  a  clearing, 
and  teach  school  and  practice  medicine  where 
he  could  find  customers  among  the  sparse  inhab- 
itants of  the  province.  Master  George  vowed 
he  never  would  forsake  his  old  tutor,  and  kepi 
his  promise.  Harry  had  always  loved  fishing 
and  sporting  better  than  books,  and  he  and  the 
poor  Dominie  had  never  been  on  terms  of  close 
intimacy.  Another  cause  of  dispute  presently 
ensued. 

By  the  death  of  an  aunt,  and  at  his  father's 
demise,  the  heirs  of  Mr.  George  Warrington  be- 
came entitled  to  a  sum  of  six  thousand  pounds, 
of  which  their  mother  was  one  of  the  trustees. 
She  never  could  be  made  to  understand  tiiat 
she  was  not  the  proprietor,  and  not  merely  the 
trustee  of  this  money ;  and  was  furious  with 
the  London  lawyer,  the  other  trustee,  who  re- 
fused to  send  it  over  at  her  order.  *'  Is  not  all  I 
have  my  sons'  ?*'  she  cried ;  '*  and  would  I  not 
cut  myself  into  little  pieces  to  serve  them?  With 
the  six  thousand  pounds  I  would  have  bought 
Mr.  Boulter's  estate  and  negroes,  which  would 
have  given  us  a  good  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
and  made  a  handsome  provision  for  my  Harry." 
Her  young  friend  and  neighbor,  Mr.  Washing- 
ton, of  Mount  Vernon,  could  not  convince  her 
that  the  London  agent  was  right,  and  must  not 
give  up  his  trust  except  to  those  for  whom  he 
held  it.  Madam  Esmond  gave  the  London 
lawyer  a  piece  of  her  mind,  and,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  informed  Mr.  Dn^r  that  he  was  an  inso- 
lent pettifogger,  and  deserved  to  be  punished 
for  doubting  the  honor  of  a  mother  and  an  Es- 
mond. It  must  be  owned  that  the  Virginian 
Princess  had  a  temper  of  her  own. 

George  Esmond,  her  first-bom,  when  this  lit- 
tle matter  was  referred  to  him,  and  his  mother 
vehemently  insisted  that  he  should  declare  him- 
self, was  of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Washington,  and 
Mr.  Draper,  the  London  lawyer.  The  boy  said 
he  could  not  help  himself.  He  did  not  want 
the  money ;  he  would  be  very  glad  to  think  oth- 
erwise, and  to  give  the  money  to  his  mother,  if 
he  had  the  power.  But  Madam  Esmond  would 
not  hear  any  of  these  reasons.  Feelings  were  her 
reasons.  Here  was  a  chance  of  making  Har- 
ry's fortune-^ear  Harry,  who  was  left  with 
such  a  slender  yoanger  brother's  pittance — and 
the  wretches  in  London  would  not  help  him ; 
his  own  brother,  who  inherited  all  her  Papa's 
estate,  would  not  help  him.  To  think  of  a  child 
of  hers  being  so  mean  BXfiwrteen  years  of  age  I 
etc,  etc.  Add  tears,  scorn,  frequent  innuendo, 
long  estrangement,  bitter  outbreak,  passionate 
appeals  to  Heaven,  and  the  like,  and  we  may 
fancy  the  widow's  state  of  mind.  Are  there  not 
beloved  beings  of  the  gentler  sex  who  argue  in 
the  same  way  nowadays  ?  The  book  of  female 
logic  is  blotted  all  over  with  tears,  and  Justice, 
in  their  courts,  is  forever  in  a  passion. 

This  occurrence  set  the  widow  resolutely  sav- 
ing  for  her  younger  son,  for  whom,  as  in  duty 
bound,  she  was  eager  to  make  a  portion.  The 
fine  buildings  were  stopped  which  the  Colonel 
had  commenced  at  Castlewood,  who  had  frekht- 
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ed  ships  from  New  York  with  Datch  bricks,  and 
imported,  at  great  charges,  mantle-pieces,  caired 
ooraice-work,  sashes  and  glass,  carpets  and  cost- 
Ij  Bpholstery  work  from  home.  Ko  more  books 
were  bought.  The  agent  had  orders  to  discon- 
tinae  tending  wine.  Madam  Esmond  deeply 
regretted  the  esqiense  of  a  fine  carriage  which 
ibe  had  had  from  England,  and  onlj  rode  in  it 
to  chnrch  groaning  in  spirit,  and  crying  to  the 
tons  opposite  her,  **Hany,  Harry!  I  wish  I 
bad  put  by  the  money  for  thee,  my  poor,  por- 
tianleas  child — three  hundred  and  eighty  guin- 
eas of  ready  money  to  Messrs.  Hatchett  I" 

"  Yott  will  give  me  plenty  when  you  live,  and 
George  will  give  me  plenty  when  you  die,*'  says 
Hany,  gayly. 

"Not  unless  be  changes  in  spirit^  my  dear,*' 
says  the  lady,  with  a  grim  glance  at  her  elder 
bof.  "Not  unless  Heaven  softens  his  heart 
and  teaches  him  charity^  for  which  I  pray  day 
and  night — as  Mountain  knows;  do  you  not, 
KooBtain?" 

Mrs.  Mountain,  Ensign  Mountain's  widow, 
Madam  Esmond's  companion  and  manager,  who 
took  the  fourth  seat  in  the  family  coach  on  these 
Sundays,  said,  "  Humph !  I  know  you  are  al- 
ways dtrturbing  yoorself  and  crying  out  aboat 
this  legacy,  and  I  don't  see  that  there  is  any 
need."  • 

*'Ofa  no!  no  need!"  cries  the  widow,  rust- 
ling in  her  silks ;  ^'  of  course  I  have  no  need  to 
be  disturbed,  because  my  eldest  bom  is  a  diso^ 
heSent  ton  and  an  unkind  brother — because  he 
has  an  estate,  and  my  poor  Harry,  bless  him, 
but  a  MCM  qfpotagc,'* 

George  looked  despairingly  at  his  mother  un- 
til he  could  see  her  no  more  for  eyes  welled  up 
with  tears.  '*!  wish  yon  would  bless  me,  too, 
Oh  my  mother!"  he  said,  and  burst  into  a  pas- 
sionate fit  of  weeping.  Harry's  arms  were  in  a 
moment  round  his  broUier's  neck,  and  he  kissed 
George  a  score  of  times. 

*•*  Never  mind,  George.  /  know  whether  you 
are  a  good  brother  or  not.  Don't  mind  what  she 
soys.     She  don't  mean  it." 

'*I  <&»  mean  it,  child,"  cries  the  mother. 
"Would  to  Heaven—" 

**HoiJ>   TOUB   TONGUE,    I    SAT  1"    lOaTS    OUt 

Harry.  **It'8  a  shame  to  speak  so  to  him, 
Ba'am." 

**  And  so  it  is,  Harry,"  says  Mrs.  Mountain, 
shaking  his  band.  '*You  never  said  a  truer 
word  in  your  liie." 

*^  Mrs.  Mountain,  do  you  dare  to  set  my  chil- 
dren against  me?"  cries  the  widow.  **From 
this  vexy  day,  madam — " 

**Tum  me  and  my  child  into  the  street? 
Bo,**  says  Mrs.  Mountain.  **  That  will  be  a 
fine  revenge,  because  the  English  lawyer  wonH 
give  you  the  boys'  money.  Find  another  com- 
panion who  will  tell  you  black  is  white,  and 
fiatter  yon:  it  is  not  my  way,  madam.  When 
shall  I  go?  I  shan't  be  long  a-packing.  I 
did  not  bring  much  into  Castlewood  House,  and 
I  shall  not  take  much  out." 

»*Hasbt   the  bells  are  ringing  for  church, 


Mountain.  Let  us  try,  if  you  please,  and  com- 
pose ourselves,"  said  the  widow,  and  she  looked 
with  eyes  of  extreme  affection,  certainly  at  one 
— ^perhaps  at  both— of  her  children.  George 
kept  his  head  down,  and  Harry,  who  was  near, 
got  quite  close  to  him  daring  the  sermon,  and 
sate  with  his  arm  round  his  brother's  neck. 

Harry  had  proceeded  in  his  narrative  after 
his  own  fashion,  interspersing  it  with  many 
youthful  ejaculations,  and  answering  a  number 
of  incidental  questions  asked  by  his  listener. 
The  old  lady  seemed  never  tired  of  hearing  him. 
Her  amiable  hostess  and  her  daughters  came 
more  than  once,  to  ask  if  she  would  ride,  or 
walk,  or  take  a  dish  of  tea,  or  play  a  game  at 
cards ;  but  all  these  amusements  Madam  Bern- 
stein declined,  saying  that  she  found  infinite 
amusement  in  Harry's  conversation.  Especial- 
ly when  any  of  the  Castlewood  family  were  pres- 
ent, she  redoubled  her  caresses,  insisted  upon 
the  lad  speaking  close  to  her  ear,  and  would 
call  out  to  the  others,  **  Hush,  my  dears !  I  can't 
hear  our  cousin  speak."  And  they  would  quit 
the  room,  striving  still  to  look  pleased. 

^*Are  yon  my  cousin,  too?"  asked  the  hon- 
est boy.  **You  seem  kinder  than  my  other 
cousins." 

Their  talk  took  place  in  the  wainscoted  par- 
lor, where  the  family  had  taken  their  meals  in 
ordinary  for  at  least  two  centuries  past,  and 
which,  as  we  have  said,  was  hung  with  portraits 
of  the  race.  Over  Madam  Bernstein's  great 
chair  was  a  Eneller,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
pictures  of  the  gallery,  representing  a  young 
lady  of  three  or  four  and  twenty,  in  the  easy 
flowing  dress  and  loose  robes  of  Queen  Anne's 
time — a  hand  on  a  cushion  near  her,  a  quantity 
of  auburn  hair,  parted  off  a  fair  forehead,  and 
flowing  over  peariy  shoulders  and  a  lovely  neck. 
Under  this  sprightly  picture  the  lady  sate  with 
her  knitting-needles. 

When  Harry  asked,  "Are  you  my  cousin, 
too?"  she  said,  *'That  picture  is  by  Sir  God- 
frey, who  thought  himself  the  greatest  painter 
in  the  world.  But  he  was  not  so  good  as  Lely, 
who  painted  your  grandmother — my — ^my  Lady 
Castlewood,  Colonel  Esmond's  wife ;  nor  he  so 
good  as  Sir  Anthony  Vandyck,  who  painted 
your  great  grandfather,  yonder — and  who  looks, 
Harry,  a  much  finer  gentleman  than  he  was. 
Some  of  us  are  painted  blacker  than  we  are. 
Did  you  recognize  your  grandmother  in  that 
picture?  She  had  the  loveliest  fair  hair  and 
shape  of  any  woman  of  her  time." 

*'I  fancied  I  knew  the  portrait  from  instinct, 
perhaps,  and  a  certain  likeness  to  my  moth- 
er." 

**Did  Mrs.  Warrington — ?  I  beg  her  par- 
don, I  think  she  calls  herself  Madam  or  my 
Lady  Esmond  now." 

**They  call  my  mother  so  in  our  province," 
said  the  boy. 

*'  Did  she  never  tell  you  of  another  daughter 
her  mother  had  in  England,  before  she  married 
your  grandfather?*' 
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**  She  never  spoke  of  one.** 

**  Nor  your  grandfather?** 

'<  Never.  Bat  in  his  pictnre-books,  which  he 
constantly  made  for  ns  children,  he  nsed  to 
draw  a  head  very  like  that  ahove  yonr  Lady- 
ship. That,  and  Viscoant  Francis,  and  King 
James  m.,  he  drew  a  score  of  tiines,  I  am 
rare." 


« And  the  picture  over  me  reminds  yon  of 
no  one,  Harry  ?** 

**No,  indeed." 

"Oh,  here*s  a  sermon  I*'  says  the  lady,  with 
a  sigh.  •*  Hany,  that  was  my  face  once — yes, 
it  was— and  then  I  was  called  Beatrix  Esmond. 
And  yonr  mother  is  my  half-sister,  child,  and 
she  has  never  even  mentioned  mj^name  I** 
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JACK  OF  ALL  TRADES. 

A  MATTER  OF  FACT  BOHXiiCE. 

[WiittflB  exdofliTely  for  Habpbb*8  Maoazinx.] 

BT  CHARLES  R£ADE» 

Aitbor  of  **NeT«r  too  Ute  to  Mend/*  ''ChrifUt  Jobn- 
■tone,**  etc. 

THERE  are  Nobs  in  the  world,  and  there  are 
Snobs. 

(I  regret  to  saj,  I  belong  to  the  latter  depart- 
ment.) 

Thm  are  men  that  roll  through  life,  like  a 
fire  new  red  ball  going  across  Mr.  Lord's  Cricket 
Groond  on  a  sunshiny  day:  there  is  another 
sort  that  have  to  rough  it  in  general,  and  abore 
all  to  fight  tooth  and  nail  for  the  quartern  loaf 
~«nd  not  always  win  the  battle }  I  am  one  of 
thisk>t. 

One  comfort,  folk  are  banning  to  take  an 
interest  in  ns ;  I  see  nobs  of  the  first  water  look- 
isg  with  a  fatherly  eye  into  our  affairs,  our  lead- 
en taxes  and  feather  incomes,  our  15  per  cent 
on  undeniable  security  when  the  rich  pay  but 
three  and  a  half;  our  privations  and  vexations; 
oar  dirt  and  distresses :  and  one  day  a  literary 
Gent,  that  knows  my  horrible  story,  assured  me 
that  my  upa  and  downs  would  entertain  the  No- 
hihty  gentry  and  commonalty  of  these  realms. 

**  Instead  of  grumbling  to  me*"  says  he  ''print 
your  troubles,  and  I  promise  you  all  the  world 
will  read  them — and  laugh  at  them." 

"No  doubt  sir/'  sud  I  rather  ironical ;  '* all 
the  worid  is  at  leisure  for  that." 

"  Why,  look  at  the  signs  of  the  times  ;*'  says 
he — ** can't  you  see  workmen  are  up?  so  take 
as  while  we  are  in  the  hiraior,  and  that  is  now. 
We  shall  not  always  be  for  squeezing  honey  out 
of  weeds,  shall  we  ?"  <*  Not  likely,  sir**— says 
L  Says  he  ''how  nice  it  will  be  to  growl 
wholesale  to  a  hundred  thousand  of  your  coun- 
tiymen,  (which  they  do  love  a  bit  of  a  growl) 
instead  of  growling  retail  to  a  small  family  that 
has  got  hardened  to  you  I**  And  there  he  had 
me ;  for  I  am  an  Englishman,  and  proud  of  it, 
and  attached  to  all  the  national  habits,  except 
delifium  tremens.  In  short,  what  with  him  in- 
flaming my  dormant  conceit,  and  me  thinking 
"weD  I  can  but  say  my  say  and  then  relapse 
into  befitting  silence,**  I  did  one  day  lay  down 
the  gauge  and  take  up  the  pen,  in  spite  of  my 
wife's  sorrowful  looks. 

She  says  nothing,  but  yon  may  see  she  4oes 
not  believe  in  the  new  tool,  and  that  is  cheerful 
and  inspiritiog  to  a  beginner. 

However  there  is  a  something  that  gives  me 
more  confidence  than  all  my  literary  friend 
ssys  about  "  workmen  being  up  in  the  literary 
worid.- 

It  is  this.  "  I  am  not  the  hero  of  my  own 
Btoty." 

Small  as  I  sit  here  behind  my  wife's  crockery, 
and  my  own  fiddles  in  this  thundering  hole, 
Wardour  Street,  I  was  for  many  years  connect- 
ed with  one  of  the  roost  celebrated  females  of 
modern  times ;  her  adventures  run  side  by  side 
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with  mine :  she  is  the  bit  of  romance  that  col- 
on my  humble  life,  and  my  safest  excuse  for 
intruding  on  the  public 

CAP  1. 

Fathbb  and  mother  lived  in  King  Street, 
Soho;  he  was  a  fiddle  maker,  and  taught  me 
the  A  B  C  of  that  science  at  odd  times ;  for  I 
had  a  regular  education,  and  a  very  good  one, 
at  a  school  in  West  Street.  This  part  of  my 
life  was  as  smooth  as  glass:  my  troubles  did 
not  begin  till  I  was  13.  At  that  age,  my  moth- 
er died  and  then  I  found  out  what  she  had  been 
to  me :  that  was  the  first,  and  the  worst  grief; 
the  next  I  thought  bad  enough ;  coming  in  from 
school  one  day,  about  9  months  after  her  death, 
I  found  a  woman  sitting  by  the  fire  opposite 
father. 

I  came  to  a  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  fioor, 
with  two  eyes  like  saucers  staring  at  the  pair; 
so  my  father  introduced  me. 

«This  is  your  new  mother!  Anne  this  is 
John!** 

"  Come  and  kiss  me  John,**  says  the  lady : 
instead  of  which  John  stood  stock  still,  and 
burst  out  roaring  and  crying  without  the  least 
leaving  off  staring,  which  to  be  sure  was  a 
cheerful  encouraging  reception  for  a  lady  just 
come  into  the  Family.  I  roared  pretty  hard 
for  about  ten  seconds,  then  stopped  dead  short, 
and  says  I  with  a  sudden  calm,  the  more  awful 
for  the  storm  that  had  raged  before — "TU  go 
and  tell  Mr.  Paley  !'*  and  out  I  marched. 

Mr.  Paley  was  a  little  hump  backed  tailor 
with  the  heart  of  a  dove  and  the  spirit  of  a  lion 
or  two.  I  made  his  acquaintance  tiirough  pitch- 
ing into  two  boys,  that  were  queering  his  pro- 
tubenuices  all  down  Prince*s  Street,  Soho:  a 
kind  of  low  humor,  he  detested :  and  he  had 
taken  quite  a  fancy  to  me :  we  were  hand  and 
glove  the  old  man  and  me. 

I  ran  to  Paley,  and  told  him  what  had  fiUlen 
upon  the  house :  he  was  not  struck  all  of  a  heap 
as  I  thought  he  would  be ;  and  he  showed  me 
it  was  legal,  of  which  I  had  not  an  idea,  and 
his  advice  was  ^  put  a  good  face  on  it,  or  the 
house  will  soon  be  too  hot  to  hold  you,  boy.** 

He  was  right :  I  don*t  know  whether  it  was 
my  fiiult  or  hers,  or  both's,  but  we  could  never 
mix.  I  had  seen  another  face  by  that  fire  side 
and  heard  another  voice  in  the  house  that 
seemed  to  me  a  deal  more  melodious  than  hers, 
and  the  house  did  become  hotter,  and  the  in- 
mates* looks  colder,  than  agreeable :  so  one  day 
I  asked  my  father  to  settle  me  in  some  other 
house  not  less  than  a  mile  from  King  Street 
Soho.  He  and  step  mother  jumped  at  the  of- 
fer, and  apprenticed  me  to  Mr.  Dawes.  Hero 
I  learned  more  mysteries  of  fiddle  making,  fid- 
dle doctoring,  and  fiddle  selling ;  and  lived  in 
tolerable  comfort  nearly  four  years ;  there  was 
a  ripple  on  the  water  though.  My  master  had 
a  brother,  a  thickset,  heavy  fellow,  that  used  to 
bully  my  master  especially  when  he  was  groggy, 
and  less  able  to  take  hb  own  part.  My  master 
being  a  good  fellow,  I  used  to  side  wit)i  him,    , 
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and  this  brought  me  a  skinful  of  sore  bones 
more  than  once,  I  can  tell  yon.  But  one  night, 
after  some  months  of  peace,  I  heard  a  terrible 
scrimmage,  and  running  down  into  the  shop 
parlor  I  found  Dawes  Junior  pegging  into 
Dawes  Senior  no  allowance,  and  him  crying 
blue  murder. 

I  was  now  an  able-bodied  youth,  between 
sixteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age,  and,  hav- 
ing a  little  score  of  my  own  with  the  attacking 
party,  I  opened  quite  silent  and  business  like 
with  a  *'one  two,"  and  knocked  him  into  a 
comer  flat  perpendicular :  he  was  dumb-foun- 
dered for  a  moment,  but  the  next  he  came 
out  like  a  bull  at  me.  I  stepped  on  one  side, 
and  met  him  with  a  blow  on  the  side  of  the 
temple,  and  knocked  him  flat  horizontal ;  and 
when  he  offered  to  rise  I  shook  my  fist  at  him, 
and  threatened  him  he  should  come  to  grief  if 
he  dared  to  move. 

At  this  he  went  on  quite  a  different  lay :  he 
lay  still  and  feigned  dissolution  with  considera- 
ble skill,  to  frighten  us :  and  I  can't  say  I  felt  easy 
nt  all,  but  my  master,  who  took  cheerful  views 
of  every  thing  in  his  cups,  got  the  enemy's  tum- 
bler of  brandy  and  water,  and  with  hecups  and 
absurd  smiles,  and  a  tea  spoon,  deposited  the  con- 
tents gradually  on  the  various  parts  of  his  body. 

**  Lex  revive  'm !"  said  he. 

This  was  low  life  to  come  to  pass  in  a  re- 
spectable tradesman's  back  parlor.  But  when 
grog  comes  in  at  the  door,  good  manners  walk 
to  the  window,  ready  to  take  leave  if  requested. 
Where  there  is  drink,  there  is  always  degrada- 
tion of  some  sort  or  degree :  put  that  in  your 
tumblers  and  sip  it. 

After  this  no  more  battles.  The  lowly  ap- 
prentice's humble  efforts  restored  peace  to  his 
master's  family. 

Six  months  of  calm  industry  now  rolled  over 
and  then  I  got  into  trouble  by  my  own  fanlt. 

Looking  back  upon  the  various  fancies,  and 
opinions,  and  crotchets  that  have  passed  through 
my  head  at  one  time  or  another,  I  find  that  be- 
tween the  years  of  17  and  24  a  strange  notion 
beset  me :  it  was  this ;  that  women  are  all  an- 
gels. 

For  this  chimera  I  now  began  to  suffer,  and 
continued  to  at  intervals  till  the  error  was  root- 
ed out  with  their  assistance. 

There  were  two  women  in  my  master's  house, 
his  sister,  aged  24,  and  his  cook,  aged  37 ;  with 
both  these  I  fell  ardently  in  love  ;  and  so,  with 
my  sentiments,  I  should  have  with  six,  had  the 
house  held  half  a  dozen.  Unluckily  my  affec- 
tions were  not  aceompanied  with  the  discretion 
so  delicate  a  situation  called  for.  The  ladies 
found  one  another  out,  and  I  fell  a  victim  to 
the  virtuous  indignation  that  fired  three  bo- 
soms. 

The  cook,  in  virtuous  indignation,  that  an 
apprentice  should  woo  his  master's  sister,  told 
my  master. 

The  young  lady  in  virtuous  indig.  that  a  boy 
should  make  a  fool  of  **  that  old  woman"  told 
my  master,  who,  unluckily  for  me,  was  now  the 


quondam  Dawes  Junior ;  Dawes  Senior  having 
retired  from  the  active  business  and  turned 
sleeping  and  drinking  partner. 

My  master  whose  V.  L  was  the  strongest  of 
the  three,  since  it  was  him  I  had  leathered,  took 
me  to  Bow  Street,  made  his  complaint,  and 
forced  me  to  cancel  my  indentures :  the  cook, 
with  tears,  packed  up  my  Sunday  suit;  the 
young  lady  opened  her  bed  room  door  three 
inches  and  shut  it  with  a  "  don't  come  a  nigh 
me"  slam ;  and  I  drifted  out  to  London  with 
eighteen  pence  and  my  tools. 

On  looking  back  on  this  incident  of  my  life, 
I  have  a  regret;  a  poignant  one;  it  is  that 
some  good  Christian  did  not  give  me  a  devilish 
good  hiding  into  the  bai^ain  then  and  there. 

I  did  not  feel  quite  strong  enough  in  the 
spirits  to  go  where  I  was  sure  to  be  blown  up ; 
so  I  skirted  King  Street,  and  entered  the  Seven 
Dials,  and  went  to  Mr.  Faley  and  confessed 
my  sins. 

How  differently  the  same  thing  is  seen  by 
different  eyes !  All  the  morning  I  had  been 
called  a  young  villain,  first  by  one  then  by  an- 
other, |ill  at  last  I  began  to  see  it ;  Mr.  Paley 
viewed  me  in  the  light  of  a  martyr,  and  I  re- 
member I  fell  into  his  views  on  the  spot. 

Faley  was  a  roan,  that  had  his  little  theory 
about  women,  and  it  differed  from  my  juvenile 
one. 

He  held  that  women  are  at  bottom  the  se- 
ducers, men  the  seduced.  **The  men  court 
the  women  I  grant  you,  but  so  it  is  the  fish 
that  runs  after  the  bait"  said  he.  "The  wo- 
men draw  back  ?  Tes,  and  so  does  the  angler 
draw  back  the  bait,  when  the  fish  are  shy,  don't 
he  ?  and  then  the  gudgeons  of  men,  misunder- 
stand the  move,  and  make  a  rush  at  it,  and  get 
hooked  like  you." 

Holding  such  vile  sentiments  he  shifted  all 
the  blame  off  my  shoulders ;  he  turned  to  and 
abused  the  whole  gang,  ns  he  called  the  Family 
in  Litchfield  Street  I  had  just  left,  instead  of 
reading  mc  the  lesson  for  the  day,  which  he 
ought,  and  I  should  have  listened  to  from  him 
— perhaps. 

"Now  then  don't  hang  your  head  like  that" 
shouted  the  spunky  little  fellow  —  "sniveling 
and  whimpering  at  your  time  of  life  I  We  are 
going  to  have  a  jolly  good  supper,  you  and  I ; 
that  is  what  wt  are  going  to  do :  and  you  shall 
sleep  here ;  my  daughter  is  at  school,  you  shall 
have  her  room.  I  am  in  good  work— thirty 
shillings  a  week, — that  is  plenty  for  three  Lucy, 
and  you,  and  me"  (himself  last).  "Your  fa- 
ther isn't  worth  a  bone  button,  and  your  moth- 
er isn't  worth  the  shank  to  it.  Fm  your  father 
and  your  mother  into  the  bargain,  for  want  of 
a  better ;  you  live  with  me  and  snap  your  fin- 
gers at  Dawes,  and  all  his  crew — ha  ha! — a 
fine  loss  to  be  sure — the  boy  is  a  fool — cooks 
and  coquettes,  and  fiddle  touters,  rubbish  not 
worth  picking  up  out  of  a  gutter  —  they  be 
d— 'dr 

And  so  I  was  installed  in  Miss  Faley's  apart- 
ment. Seven  Dials;  and  nothing  would  have 
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made  my  adopted  Parent  happier  than  for  ne 
to  pot  mj  hands  in  mj  pockets,  and  live  upon 
fooae  and  cabbage.  Bat  downright  hisiness 
yna  nerer  mj  character.  I  went  ronnd  to  all 
the  fiddle  shops  and  ofiered,  as  bold  as  brass, 
to  make  a  violin  a  tenor  or  a  bass  and  bring  it 
home.  Moat  of  them  looked  shy  at  me,  for  it 
«as  necessarj  to  trust  me  with  the  wood,  and 
to  lend  me  one  or  two  of  the  higher  cUiss  of 
tools,  soch  as  a  turning  saw,  and  a  jointing 
plane. 

At  last  I  came  to  BIr.  Dodd  in  Bemers  Street: 
heie  mj  Father's  name  stood  me  in  stead :  Mr. 
l>odd  risked  his  wood  and  the  needful  tools,  and 
in  eight  dajrs  I  bronght  him,  with  conceit  and 
trepidatioo  mixed  in  equal  parts,  a  riolin,  which 
I  had  sometimes  feared  it  would  frighten  him 
and  sometimes  h<^>ed  it  would  charm  him.  He 
took  it  np,  gave  it  one  twirl  round,  satisfied  him- 
self it  was  a  fiddle  good  bad  or  indifferent,  put 
it  in  his  window  along  with  the  rest,  and  paid 
for  it  as  he  would  for  a  penny  roll.  I  tim- 
idly proposed  to  make  another  for  him;  he 
granted  a  consent,  which  it  did  not  seem  to  me 
a  nptmoQs  one. 

Mr.  Metzler  also  rentured  to  give  me  worit 
of  this  kind.  For  some  months  I  wrought  hard 
aU  day,  and  amused  myself  with  my  compan- 
km  aU  the  evening,  selecting  my  pals  from  the 
following  classes:  small  actors,  showmen,  pe- 
destrians, and  clever  discontented  mechanics ; 
one  lot  I  never  would  have  at  any  price,  and 
that  was  the  stupid  ones,  that  could  only  booze, 
and  could  not  tell  me  any  thing  I  did  not  know 
aboat  pleasure,  business,  and  life. 

This  was  a  bright  existence,  so  it  came  to  a 
fall  stop. 

At  one  and  the  same  time  Miss  Paley  came 
home,  and  the  fiddle  trade  took  one  of  those 
chills  all  fisncy  trades  are  subject  to. 

No  work — no  lodgingVithout  paying  for  it — 
BO  wherewithal  I 

CAP  2. 

Jonr  BcjutD,  a  friend  of  mine,  was  a  paint- 
er and  grainer.  His  art  was  to  imitate  oak, 
maple,  walnnt,  satin  wood,  etc  — etc.  — upon 
Vulgar  deal,  beach,  or  what  not. 

This  business  works  thus ;  first  a  coat  of  oil 
eok>r  is  put  on  with  the  brush,  and  this  color 
imitatas  what  may  be  called  the  back  ground  of 
the  wood  that  is  aimed  at;  on  this  oil  back- 
ground the  champ,  the  fibre,  the  grain  and  flg- 
oie,  and  all  the  incidenu  of  the  superior  wood, 
an  imitated  by  various  manoeuvres  in  water 
eolon ;  or  rather  in  beer  colors :  for  beer  is  the 
approved  medium.  A  coat  of  varnish  over  all 
gives  a  look  of  unity  to  the  work. 

Beard  was  out  of  employ ;  so  was  I:  bitter 
against  London ;  so  was  L  He  sounded  me 
about  trying  the  country,  and  I  agreed;  and 
this  was  the  first  step  of  my  many  travels. 

We  started  the  next  day ;  he  with  his  brushes 
and  a  few  colors  and  one  or  two  thin  panels 
painted  by  way  of  advertisement ;  and  I  with 
hope,  inexperience,  and  threepence!     On  the 


road  we  spent  this  and  his  five  pence  and  en- 
tered the  Town  of  Brentford  toward  nightfidl 
as  empty  as  drums,  and  as  hungry  as  wolves. 

What  was  to  be  done?  After  a  long  dis- 
cussion we  agreed  to  go  to  the  Mayor  of  the 
Town,  and  tell  him  our  case,  and  oflfer  to  paint 
his  street  door  in  the  morning,  if  he  would  save 
our  lives  for  the  night. 

We  went  to  the  Blayor:  luckily  for  us  he 
had  risen  from  nothing,  as  we  were  going  to  do : 
and  so  he  knew  exactly  what  we  meant  when 
we  looked  up  in  his  face  and  laid  our  hands  on 
our  sausage  grinders.  He  gave  us  eighteen 
pence,  and  an  order  on  a  lodging  house,  and 
put  bounds  to  our  gratitude  by  making  us  prom- 
ise to  let  his  street  door  alone :  we  thanked  him 
from  our  hearts,  supped,  and  Went  to  bed,  and 
agreed  the  country,  (as  we  two  Cockneys  called 
Brentford)  was  chock  full  of  good  fellows. 

The  next  day  up  early  in  the  morning,  and 
away  to  Hounslow ;  here  Beard  sought  work  all 
through  the  Town ;  and  just  when  we  were  in 
despair  he  got  one  door;  we  dined  and  slept 
on  this  door,  but  we  could  not  sup  off  it :  we 
had  twopence  over  though  for  the  morning, 
and  walked  on  a  penny  roll  each  to  Maiden- 
head. 

Here,  as  we  entered  the  Town,  we  passed  a 
little  house  with  the  door  painted  oak,  and  a 
brass  plate  announcing  a  plumber  and  glazier 
and  Housepainter :  Beard  pulled  up  before  this 
door  in  sorrowful  contempt.  "Now,  look  here, 
John,"  says  he ;  **  here  is  a  fellow  living  among 
the  woods,  and  you  would  swear  he  nev^r  saw 
an  oak  plank  in  his  life  to  look  at  his  work." 

Before  so  very  long  we  came  to  another  speci- 
men :  this  was  maple,  and  farther  Arom  Nature 
than  a  lawyer  from  Heaven,  as  the  saying  is. 
••There,  that  wiU  do,"  says  Beard,  "ril  teU 
yon  what  it  is,  we  must  try  a  diflerent  move :  it 
is  no  use  looking  for  work;  folks  will  only  em- 
ploy their  own  tradesmen :  we  most  teach  the 
Professors  of  the  Art  at  so  much  a  panel." 

••  Will  they  stomach  that?"  said  L 

••I  think  diey  will,  as  we  are  strangers  and 
from  London.  Tou  go  and  see  whether  there 
is  a  fiddle  to  be  doctored  in  the  Town,  and 
meet  me  again  in  the  Market  Place  at  12 
o'clock." 

I  did  meet  him,  and  forlorn  enough  I  was : 
my  trade  had  broke  down  in  Maidenhead ;  not 
a  job  of  any  sort. 

••  Come  to  the  Public  House  ?"  was  his  first 
word ;  that  sounded  well  I  thought. 

We  sat  down  to  bread  and  cheese  and  beer, 
and  he  told  his  tale. 

It  seems  he  went  into  a  shop,  told  the  master 
he  was  a  painter  and  grainer  from  a  great  Estab- 
lishment in  London,  and  was  in  the  habit  of 
traveling  and  instructing  Provincial  artists  in 
the  business.  The  man  was  a  pompous  sort  of 
customer,  and  told  Beard  he  knew  the  business 
as  well  as  he  did,  better  belike. 

Beard  answered,  ••  Then  yon  are  the  only  one 
here  that  does;  for  Fve  been  all  through  the 
Town,  and  any  thing  wider  firom  the  i|«rfUj>an     i 
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their  oak  and  maple  J  never  saw.**  Then  he 
quietly  to<^  down  his  panels,  and  spread  them 
out,  and  looking  out  sharp  he  noticed  a  sodden 
change  come  over  the  man's  face. 

**  Well,**  says  the  man,  "  we  reckon  ourseWes 
pretty  good  at  it  in  this  Town.  However,  I 
shouldn't  mind  seeing  how  you  London  chi4>8 
do  it — ^what  do  yon  charge  for  a  specimen  ?" 

**My  charge  is  two  shillings  a  panel.  What 
wood  should  yon  like  to  gain  a  notion  of?"  says 
Beard  as  dry  as  a  chip. 

"Well,  satinwood." 

Beard  painted  a  panel  of  satinwood  before  his 
eyes ;  and  of  course  it  was  done  with  great  ease, 
and  on  a  better  system  than  had  reached  Maid- 
enhead up  to  that  time.  **Now"  says  Beard 
"I  must  go  to  dinner." 

*' Well  come  back  again  my  lad,"  says  the 
man  *^  and  we  will  go  in  for  something  else. "  So 
Beard  tobk  his  two  shillings  and  met  me  as  afore- 
said. 

After  dinner  he  asked  for  a  private  room.  *'  A 
private  room?"  said  I ;  **had'nt  yon  better  or- 
der our  horse  and  gig  out,  and  go  and  call  on 
the  Bector  ?     * '  None  of  your  chaff"  sayrf  he. 

When  we  got  into  the  room  he  opened  the 
business. 

**  Tour  trade  is  no  good ;  yon  must  take  to 
mine." 

*' What  teach  painters  how  to  paint,  when  I 
dont  know  a  stroke  myself?  I" 

"Why  not?  you  have  only  got  it  to  learn : 
they  have  got  to  unlearn  all  they  know :  that  is 
the  only  long  process  about  it — ^I'll  teach  you  in 
five  minutes,"  says  he :  "  look  here."  He  then 
imitated  oak  before  me,  and  made  me  do  it.  He 
corrected  my  first  attempt ;  the  second  satisfied 
him :  we  then  went  on  to  maple  and  so  through 
all  the  woods  he  could  mimic :  He  then  return- 
ed to  his  customer,  and  I  hunted  in  another  part 
of  the  Town ;  and  before  nightfall  I  actually 
gave  three  lessons  to  two  Professors :  it  is  amaz- 
ing bnt  true,  that  I  who  had  been  learning  ten 
minutes,  taught  men  who  had  been  all  their 
lives  at  it — ^in  the  country. 

One  was  so  pleased  with  his  Tutor  that  he 
gave  me  a  pint  of  beer  besides  my  fee.  I  thought 
he  was  poking  fun  when  he  first  ofilered  it  me. 

Beard  and  I  met  again  triumphant,  we  had  a 
rousing  supper  and  a  good  bed,  and  the  next  day 
started  for  Henley,  where  we  both  did  a  small 
stroke  of  business,  and  on  to  Beading  for  the 
night. 

Our  goal  was  Bristol.  Beard  had  friends 
there :  But,  as  we  zigzagged  for  the  sake  of  the 
Towns,  we  were  three  weeks  walking  to  that 
City ;  but  we  reached  it  at  last,  having  dissem- 
inated the  science  of  graining  in  many  cities, 
and  got  good  clothes  and  money  in  return. 

At  Bristol,  we  parted.  He  found  regular  em- 
ployment the  first  day,  and  I  visited  the  fiddle 
shops  and  offered  my  services.  At  most  I  was 
refused ;  at  one  or  two  I  got  tnfiing  jobs ;  but 
at  last  I  went  to  the  right  one.  The  master 
agreed  with  me  for  piece  work  on  a  large  scale, 
and  the  terms  were  such  that  by  woiking  quick. 


and  Yery  steady,  I  could  make  abont  25  shillings 
a  week.  At  this  I  kept  two  years  and  might  have 
longer,  no  doubt, — but  my  employer's  niece  came 
to  live  with  him. 

She  was  a  woman ;  and,  my  theory  being  in 
full  career  at  this  date,  mutual  ardor  followed, 
and  I  asked  her  hand  of  her  uncle,  and  instead 
of  that  he  gave  me  what  the  Turkish  ladies  get 
for  the  same  offense — the  sack — Off  to  London 
again,  and  the  money  I  had  saved  by  my  indus- 
try just  landed  me  in  the  Seven  Dials  and  six- 
pence over. 

I  went  to  Faley,  crest-fallen  as  nsuaL  He 
heard  my  story,  complimented  me  on  my  ener- 
gy, industry,  and  talent ;  regretted  the  existence 
of  woman,  and  inveighed  against  her  character 
and  results. 

We  went  that  evening  to  Private  Theatricals 
in  Berwick  Street,  and  there  I  fell  in  with  an 
acquaintance  in  the  fire  work  line :  on  hearing 
my  case,  he  told  me  I  had  just  fidten  from 
the  skies  in  time ;  his  employer  wanted  a  fire^ 
hand. 

The  very  next  day  behold  me  grinding  and 
sifting  and  ramming  powder  at  Somers  Town, 
and  at  it  Ten  months. 

My  evenings,  when  I  was  not  undoing  my 
own  work  to  show  its  brilliancy,  were  often  spent 
in  private  Theatricals. 

I  hear  a  row  made  just  now,  abont  a  Dramat- 
ic SchooL  "We  have  no  Dramatic  Schools" 
is  the  cry.  Well,  in  the  day  I  speak  of  there 
were  several;  why  I  belonged  to  two.  We 
never  brought  to  light  an  Actor :  but  we  suc- 
ceeded so  far,  as  to  ruin  more  than  one  lad  who 
had  brains  enough  to  make  a  tradesman,  till  we 
heated  those  brains  and  they  boiled  all  away. 

The  way  we  destroyed  youth  was  this ;  of 
course  nobody  would  pay  a  shilling  at  the  door 
to  see  us  running  wild  among  Shakspere's  lines 
like  pigs  broken  into  a  vineyard:  so  the  ex- 
penses fell  upon  the  actoi-s,  and  they  paid  ac- 
cording to  the  value  of  the  part  each  played. 
Richard  the  Third  cost  a  pnppy  £2,  Richmond 
15  shillings,  and  so  on ;  so  that  with  us,  as  in  the 
big  world,  dignity  went  by  wealth,  not  merit.  I 
remember  this  made  me  sore  at  the  time,  still 
there  are  two  sides  to  every  thing :  they  say  Pov- 
erty urges  men  to  crime ;  mine  saved  me  from 
it  If  I  could  have  afforded  I  should  have  mur- 
dered one  or  two  characters  that  have  lived  with 
good  reputation  fipom  Queen  Bess  to  Queen  Vic- 
toria; but  as  I  couldn't  afford  it,  others  that 
could  did  it  for  me. 

Well,  in  return  for  his  cash,  Richard,  or  Ham- 
let, or  Othello,  commanded  tickets  in  propor- 
tion ;  for  the  tickets  were  only  gratuitous  to  the 
Spectators. 

Consequently,  at  night,  each  important  actor, 
played,  not  only  to  a  most  merciful  audience, 
but  a  laige  band  of  devoted  firiendly  spirits  in 
it,  who  came  not  to  judge  him,  but  express  to 
carry  him  through  triumj^ant— like  an  election. 
Now,  when  a  vain  ignorant  chap  hears  a  lot  of 
hands  clapping,  he  has  not  the  sense  to  say  to 
himself  "paid  fori"    No!  it  is  anplanse,  and 
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i  tUmps  hit  own  secret  opinion  of  him- 
•etf :  he  was  off  his  belaoce  before,  and  now  he 
tnnbles  heal  over  tip  into  the  notion  that  he  is 
a  geoxns ;  throws  hia  commercial  prospects  aft- 
er the  two  poands  that  went  in  Richai^  or  Bot- 
criej — and  croeees  Waterloo  Bridge  spoating, 

^  A  fieo  fbr  the  ihop  and  poplins  base  I 
Conster  ftTftaot— I  on  his  toolhenk  bank 
Will  flra  th«  ThanMsr 

Noodle,  thns  ringing,  goes  orer  the  water. 
Bat  they  wont  have  him  at  the  Snrrey  or  the 
Vic :  so  he  takes  to  the  Country :  and  while 
his  nonej  lasts,  and  he  can  pay  the  misman- 
agar  of  a  small  Theatre,  be  gets  leave  to  play 
with  Richard  and  Hamlet  But  when  the  mon- 
9y  is  gone  and  he  wants  to  be  paid  for  Richard 
md  Co.,  they  langh  at  him,  and  pnt  him  in  his 
right  place,  and  that  is  a  Utility,  and  perhaps 
ends  **  a  Snper  ;**  when  if  he  had  not  been  a 
Coxcomb  he  might  have  sold  ribbon  like  a  man 
to  bb  djring  day. 

We,  and  our  Dramatic  schools,  ruined  more 
than  one  or  two  of  this  sort  by  means  of  his  van- 
ity m  my  yoong  days. 

My  poverty  saved  me.  The  conceit  was  here 
in  vast  abundance,  but  not  the  funds  to  intoxi- 
cate mvself  with  such  choice  liquors  as  Hamlet 
and  Co. ;  nothing  above  Old  Gobbo  (5s.)  ever 
isll  to  my  lot  and  by  my  talent. 

When  I  had  made  and  let  off  fire-works  for  a 
few  months,  I  thought  I  could  make  more  as  a 
locket  master,  than  a  Rocket  man.  I  had  saved 
a  pound  or  two.  Most  of  my  friends  dissuaded 
Bie  from  the  attempt :  but  Paley  said  **  Let  him 
alone  now,— dont  keep  him  down, — ^be  is  bom 
to  lue.  ril  risk  a  pound  on  biro.*'  So,  by  dint 
of  serersl  small  loans,  I  got  the  materials  and 
made  a  set  of  fire-works  myself  and  agreed  with 
the  keeper  of  some  tea  gardens  at  Hampstead 
for  the  spot. 

At  the  appointed  time,  attended  by  a  trusty 
band  of  friends,  I  put  them  up ;  and,  when  I 
had  taken  a  tolerable  sum  at  the  door,  I  let 
them  all  off. 

But  they  did  not  all  profit  by  the  permission. 
Some  went ;  but  others  whose  supposed  destina- 
tion was  the  sky,  soared  about  as  high  as  a  house, 
then  returned  and  forgot  their  wild  nature,  and 
performed  the  office  of  our  household  fires  upon 
the  clothes  of  my  visitors ;  and  some  faithful 
spirits,  like  old  domestics,  would  not  leave  tbeir 
master  at  any  price ;  would  not  take  their  dis- 
cbarge. Then  there  was  a  row,  and  I  should 
have  been  nuiuled,  but  my  guards  rallied  round 
me  and  brought  me  off  with  whole  bones,  and 
marched  back  to  London  with  me,  quizzing  me, 
and  drinking  at  my  expense.  The  publican  re- 
fused to  give  me  my  promised  fee  and  my  loss 
by  ambition  was  twenty-eight  shillings,  and  my 
reputation — if  jon  conid  call  that  a  loss. 

Was  not  I  quizzed  up  and  down  the  Seven 
Dials !  Paiey  alooe  contrived  to  stand  out  in 
my  lavor.  *'Nonseiise»  a  first  attonpt!**  said 
hfl^  "they  mostly  fail,  don*t  yon  give  in  for 
thoM  foola — ^1*11  teU  yon  a  story.  There  was 
a  cb^  in  prison— I  forget  his  name.     He  lived 


in  the  old  times  a  few  hundred  years  ago,  I 
can't  justly  say  how  many.  He  had  foiled  at 
something  or  other  I  don*t  know  how  many  times 
— and  there  he  was.  Well  Jack,  one  day  he  no- 
tices a  spider  climbing  up  a  thundering  great  slip- 
peiy  stone  in  the  wall — She  got  a  little  way,  then 
down  she  fell,— Hip  again,  and  tries  it  on  again — 
down  again.  Ah  I  says  the  man  yon  will  never 
do  it  But  the  spider  was  game — she  got  six 
falls,  but,  by  George,  the  seventh  trial  she  got 
up.  So  the  gentleman  says,  *  a  man  ought  to 
have  as  much  heart  as  a  spider.  I  won't  give 
in  till  the  seventh  triaL*  Bless  you,  long  before 
the  seventh  he  carried  all  before  him,  and  got  to 
be  King  of  England— or  something  V* 

"King  of  England!'*  said  I,  "that  was  a 
move  upward  out  of  the  stone  jug." 

"Well,"  said  Paley  the  hopeful,  "you  can't 
be  King  of  England ;  but  you  may  be  the  Fire 
King,  he  I  he  I  if  you  are  true  to  powder.  How 
much  money  do  you  want  to  try  again  ?'* 

I  was  nettled  at  my  foilure,  and  fired  by 
Paley  and  his  spider,  I  scraped  together  a  few 
pounds  once  more,  and  advertised  a  display  of 
Fireworks  for  a  certain  Monday  night 

On  the  Sunday  afternoon,  Paley  and  I  hap- 
pened to  walk  on  the  Hampstead  Road,  and 
n^r  the  "Adam  and  Eve"  we  foil  in  with  an 
announcement  of  Fireworlcs.  On  the  bill  ap- 
peared in  enormous  letters  the  following : 

**  No  connection  with  the  disgraceful  exhi- 
bition that  took  place  last  Friday  week ! !" 

Paley  was  in  a  towering  passion.  "Look 
here  John,  wys  he — but  never  you  mind — it 
wont  be  here  long,  for  PU  tear  it  down  in  about 
half  a  moment" 

No  you  must  not  do  that  said  I,  a  little  nerv- 
ous. 

"Why  not,  you  poor  spirited  muff,"  shouts 
the  little  fellow — let  me  alone — let  me  get  at  it 
— ^what  are  you  holding  me  for?** 

No!  no!  no!  well  then — 

WeU  then  what—? 

Well  then  it  is  mine. 

What  is  yours?  , 

That  advertisement. 

How  can  it  be  yours  when  it  insults  you  ? 

Oh !  business  before  vanity ! 

Well  I  am  blest !  Here*s  a  go— look  here 
now— and  he  b#gan  to  split  his  sides  laughing; 
but  all  of  a  sudden  he  turned  awful  grave — you 
will  rise  my  lad — this  is  genuine  talent — liiey 
might  as  well  try  to  keep  a  balloon  down.  In 
short,  my  flriend  who  was  as  honest  as  the  day 
in  his  own  sayings  and  doings,  admired  this  bit 
of  rascality  in  me,  and  aigned  the  happiest  re- 
sulto. 

The  district  of  London  which  is  called  the 
Seven  Dials,  was  now  divided  into  two  great 
parties :  one  angnred  for  me  a  brilliant  succest 
next  day;  the  other  a  dead  foilure.  The  latter 
party  numbered  many  names  unknown  to  fome ; 
the  former  consisted  of  Pal^,  I  was  neuter,  dia- 
trusting  not  my  merits  but  what  I  called  my 
luck. 
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On  MoDday  afternoon  I  was  busy  putting  out 
the  fireworks,  nailing  them  to  their  posts  etc. 
Toward  evening  it  began  to  rain  so  heavily  that 
thejr  had  to  be  taken  in,  and  the  whole  thing 
given  up ;  it  was  postponed  to  Thorsdaj'. 

On  Thursday  night  we  had  a  good  assembly, 
the  sum  taken  at  the  doors  exceeded  my  expec- 
tation— I  had  my  misgivings  on  account  of  the 
rain  that  had  fallen  on  my  Kickshaws,  Monday 
evening;  so  I  began  with  those  articles  I  had 
taken  in  first  out  of  the  rain;  they  went  oflf 
splendidly,  and  my  personal  friends  were  as- 
tounded; bat  soon  my  poverty  began  to  tell: 
instead  of  having  many  hands  to  save  the  fire- 
works  from  wet,  I  had  been  alone,  and  of  course, 
much  time  had  been  lost  in  getting  them  under 
cover ;  we  began  now  to  get  among  the  damp 
lot,  and  science  was  lost  in  chance — some  would 
and  some  wouldn't,  and  the  people  began  to 
goose  me. 

A  rocket  or  two  that  fizzed  themselves  out 
without  rising  a  foot  inflamed  their  angxy  pas- 
sions ;  so  I  announced  two  fiery  pigeons. 

The  fiery  pigeon  is  a  pretty  firework  enough ; 
it  is  of  the  nature  of  a  rocket,  but  being  on  a 
string  it  travels  backward  and  forward  between 
two  termini,  to  which  the  string  is  fixed :  when 
there  are  two  strings  and  two  pigeons,  the  fiery 
wings  race  one  another  across  the  ground,  and 
charm  the  gazing  throng.  One  of  my  termini 
was  a  tree  at  the  extremity  of  the  gardens  ;  up 
this  tree  I  mounted  in  my  shirt  sleeves  with  my 
birds — the  people  surrounded  the  tree  and  were 
dead  silent.  I  could  see  their  final  verdict  and 
my  fate  hung  on  these  pigeons ;  I  placed  them, 
and  with  a  beating  heart  lighted  their  matches. 
To  my  horror  one  did  not  move.  I  might  as 
well  have  tried  to  explode  green  sticks.  The 
other  started  and  went  oflf  with  great  resolution 
and  accompanying  cheers  toward  the  opposite 
side.  But  midway  it  suddenly  stopped,  and  the 
cheers  with  it ;  it  did  not  come  to  an  end  all  at 
once ;  but  the  fire  oozed  gradually  out  of  it  like 
water — a  bowl  of  derision  was  hurled  up  into 
the  tree  at  me :  but,  worse  than  that,  looking 
down  I  saw  in  the  moonlight  a  hundred  stern 
faces  with  eyes  like  red  hot  emeralds,  in  which 
I  read  my  fate ;  they  were  waiting  for  me  to 
come  down  like  terriers  for  a  rat  in  a  trap,  and 
I  felt  by  the  look  of  them  they  would  kill  me, 
or  near  it,  so  I  crept  along  a  bough  the  end  of 
which  cleared  the  wall  and  overhung  the  road  * 
I  determined  to  break  my  neck  sooner  than  fall 
into  the  hands  of  an  insulted  public.  An  im- 
patient orange  whizzed  by  my  ear,  and  an  apple 
knocked  my  hat  out  of  the  premises.   I  crouched 


and  clung — luckily  I  was  on  an  ash  bough,  long, 
tapering,  and  tough ;  it  bent  down  with  me  like 
a  rainbow.  A  stick  or  two  now  whirred  past 
my  ear,  and  it  began  to  hail  fruit.  I  held  on 
like  grim  death  till  the  road  was  within  6  feet 
of  me,  and  then  dropped  and  ran  off  home,  like 
a  dog  with  a  kettle  at  his  tail;  meantime  a 
rush  was  made  to  the  gate  to  cut  me  off;  but 
it  was  too  late ;  the  garden  meandered  and  my 
executioners,  when  they  got  to  the  outside,  saw 
nothing  but  a  fiitting  spectre :  me  in  my  shirt 
sleeves  making  for  the  Seven  Dials. 

Mr.  and  Miss  Paley  were  seated  by  their  fire, 
and,  as  I  afterward  learned,  Paley  was  recom- 
mending me  to  her  for  a  husband,  and  explain- 
ing to  her  at  some  length,  why  I  was  sure  to 
rise  in  the  world,  when  a  figure  in  shirt  sleeves 
begrimed  with  gunpowder  and  no  hat  burst  into 
the  room  and  shrank  without  a  word  into  the 
comer  by  the  fire. 

Miss  Paley  looked  up  and  then  began  to  look 
down  and  snigger.  Her  father  stared  at  me, 
and  after  a  while  I  could  see  him  set  his  teeth 
and  nerve  his  dear  obstinate  old  heart  for  the 
coming  struggle. 

**  Well,  how  did  it  happen,**  said  he,  at  last 
"Where  is  your  coat?** 

I  told  him  the  whole  story. 

Miss  Paley  had  her  hand  to  her  mouth  all 
the  time,  afraid  to  give  vent  to  the  feelings 
proper  to  the  occasion  because  of  her  Father. 

*^Now  answer  me  one  question.  Have  yon 
got  their  money  ?**  says  Paley. 

"Yes  I  have  got  tiieir  money  for  that  mat- 
ter.** 

"  Well  then  what  need  you  care  ?  You  are 
all  right ;  and  if  they  had  gone  off  they  would 
be  all  over  by  now  just  the  same ;  be  wants  his 
supper  Lucy — give  us  something  hot  to  make 
us  forget  our  squibs  and  crackers,  or  we  shall 
die  of  a  broken  heart  all  us  poor  fainting  souls 
— such  a  calamity  I  The  rain  wetted  them 
through — that  is  all — ^you  couldn't  fight  against 
the  elements,  could  you?  Lay  the  cloth, 
girl** 

"But  Mr.  Paley,*'  whined  I,  " they  have  got 
my  new  coat,  and  you  may  be  sure  they  have 
torn  it  hmb  from  jacket** 

*  *  Have  they  ?**  cried  he — *  *well  that  is  a  com- 
fort any  way.  Your  new  coat — eh  ?  Lncy,  it 
hung  on  the  boy*s  back  like  an  old  sack.  Do 
you  see  this  bit  of  cloth  ?  I  shall  make  you  a 
Sunday  coat  with  this  and,  then  you'll  sell. 
Fetch  a  quart  to  night  girl  instead  of  a  pint : 
Fire  King  is  going  to  do  us  the  honor — che-cr 
upir 
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UNITED  STATES. 

THE  financial  revulsion  ftom  which  the  country 
is  now  suffering  has  absorbed  public  attention 
during  the  past  month.  Early  in  October  there 
was  a  decided  increase  in  the  stringency  of  the 
money  market,  and  a  consequent  accession  to  the 


number  of  mercantile  failures.  Houses  whose  as* 
sets  exceeded  their  liabilities  by  hundreds  of  thou* 
sands  of  dollars  were  unable  to  meet  engagements 
of  comparatively  small  amounts.  Domestic  ex- 
changes became  so  unsettled  that  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  remit  funds  Arom  distant  points. 
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Here  and  there  the  buiks  gere  way,  and  the  notes 
ef  aU  oat  of  the  city  were  suspected.  A  steady  de- 
ound  for  specie  set  in  upon  the  New  York  banks, 
which  was  promptly  met  nntil  the  morning  of  the 
13th,  when  a  universal  panic  set  in.  By  noon  the 
run  upon  the  hanks  was  general.  Wall  Street  was 
choked  by  thousands  of  people  endeavoring  to 
force  their  way  into  the  banking  houses  to  demand 
qtede  for  notes  and  checks.  Before  the  close  of 
bnsiiiess  hours  eighteen  city  banks  were  forced  to 
dose  their  doors  and  announce  that  they  had  sus- 
pended specie  payments.  During  the  evening  a 
mrsting  was  held  of  representatives  from  the  banks. 
It  was  (Sound  that  the  specie  in  their  vaults  had 
been  during  a  few  days  reduced  from  $11,476,000 
to  $6,500,000.  It  was  then  unanimously  resolved 
thai  all  the  banks  should  suspend  the  payment  of 
specie,  but  should  receive  and  pay  out  notes  as 
usual,  and  should  receive  at  par  the  notes  of  all 
banks  of  the  State  secured  in  the  Bank  Department 
at  Albany,  and  the  notes  of  certain  specified  Safety- 
Fond  Banks.  The  example  of  suspension  was  at 
eace  followed  throughout  the  country.  A  severe 
run  had  in  the  mean  while  set  in  upon  the  Savings' 
Banks,  some  of  whom  had  strengthened  themselves 
by  selling  the  United  States  stock  held  by  them. 
Theee  followed  the  example  of  the  banks,  and  sus- 
pended the  payment  of  specie.  It  was  generally 
supposed  that,  under  the  law,  the  banks  suspend- 
ing would  pass  at  once  into  the  hands  of  receivers 
to  wind  up  their  affairs.  But  a  mi^onty  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  put  forth  an  opinion 
to  the  effect  that  the  mere  fact  of  suspension  of 
specie  payments  (when  general)  was  not  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  issuing  c^  an  injunction  or  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  receiver,  when  a  bank  was  clearly 
solvent,  and  that  it  was  solvent  when  able  to  pay 
its  liabilitjes,  though  it  had  for  a  time  suspend^ 
specie  payments.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  sus- 
pension was  that  the  notes  of  New  York  and  New 
England  banks  were  at  once  received  and  paid  out 
as  usual  in  all  business  transactions.  Those  who 
hid  withdrawn  specie  in  the  expectation  of  being 
altle  to  sell  it  at  a  premium  were  disappointed,  one 
and  two  per  cent,  premium  being  the  utmost  which 
coald  be  obtained.  The  effbct  of  the  pressure  upon 
bttuness  has  been  disastrous.  Trade  was  almost 
annihilated ;  the  revenues  of  Government  fell  far 
below  the  current  expenditures.  The  surplus  on 
hand  was  in  a  few  weeks  reduced  from  $20,000,000 
to  half  that  amount;  and  instead  of  a  balance  of 
more  than  $20,000,000,  which  was  anticipated  would 
remain  in  the  treasury  at  the  dose  of  the  fiscal  year, 
it  has  been  apprehended  that  Government  may  be 
•bliged  to  resort  to  a  loan.  The  effect  upon  the 
mdustiy  of  the  country  hss  been  equally  disastrous. 
Almost  all  the  large  manufacturing  establishments 
have  either  suspended  operations  or  are  working 
npoa  short  time.  In  New  York  alone  it  is  esti- 
mated that  80,000  or  40,000  mechanics  and  work- 
men are  out  of  employment. 

During  the  month  of  October  elections  were  held 
in  several  States.  In  MistUaippi  the  Democrats 
elected  their  candidates  for  Governor  and  members 
ef  Ceogress  by  decided  mi^Jorities.  In  Georgia  the 
same  party  elected  their  Governor,  and  seven  out 
of  eight  members  of  Congress.  In  Penmsyhtmia^ 
Mr.  Packer,  Democrat,  was  chosen  Governor  by  a 
majority  of  about  10,000  over  both  the  Republican 
and  American  candidates ;  the  Legislature  is  Dem- 
ocratic by  a  decided  majority.  In  OMo  the  Repub- 
lican eanididate  for  Governor  was  chosen  by  a  small 


majority,  together  with  all  the  State  officers  except 
one ;  their  majority  is  small,  and  the  Democrate 
have  the  preponderance  in  the  Legislature.  In 
Iowa  the  Republicans  were  successful,  electing  their 
Governor  and  a  majorit}"  in  the  Legislature.  In 
Minmetota  the  contest  was  close,  but  the  Democrate 
have  probably  succeeded.  In  Kwmos  the  election 
passed  off  quietly,  and  resulted  very  decidedly  in 
favor  of  the  Free  Stote  party,  Mr.  Parrott,  their 
candidate  for  Delegate  to  Cong^ress,  having  been 
chosen  by  a  large  majority.  The  political  com- 
plexion of  the  Legislature  depended  upon  the  dis- 
position made  of  the  returns  from  the  precinct  of 
Oxford,  in  the  County  of  Johnson.  The  returns 
ftx>m  this  district  presented  1628  votes,  nearly  one 
half  of  the  total  vote  of  the  election  district,  which 
is  entitled  to  three  Councilmen  and  eight  Repre- 
senUtives.  This  vote  was  almost  unanimously 
given  to  the  Democratic  candidates,  only  a  single 
one  being  for  the  Free  State  delegate.  It  was  per- 
fectly notorious  that  the  whole  county  did  not  con- 
tain as  many  voters  as  were  returned  from  this  sin- 
gle precinct.  Governor  Walker  rejected  the  entire 
vote  from  this  precinct,  and  gave  certificates  of 
election  to  the  candidates  chosen  by  the  regular  re- 
turns, thus  securing  to  the  Free  State  party  a  ma- 
jority in  both  branches  of  the  Territorial  Legisla- 
ture. On  the  19th  of  October  the  Governor  issued 
a  proclamation  announcing  this  decision,  and  do- 
ting the  facte  in  the  case.  He  found  upon  visit- 
ing Oxford,  a  small  village  with  but  six  houses, 
that  not  more  than  one  tenth  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons represented  to  have  voted  were  present  on  the 
two  days  of  the  election ;  and  that  on  the  last  day 
of  the  election,  when  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
votes  were  represented  to  have  been  cast,  not  more 
than  forty  or  fifty  people  were  in  the  village.  Both 
there,  and  in  the  village  of  New  Sante  F6,  in  Mis- 
souri, separated  only  by  a  street  from  Oxford,  per- 
sons of  all  parties  were  surprised  and  indignant  at 
the  declared  result  of  the  election,  of  which  they 
only  heard  several  days  after  ite  alleged  occurrence. 
He  was  satisfied  that  the  whole  county  did  not 
contain  a  population  which  could  furnish  more  than 
one-third  of  the  vote  returned  from  this  one  small 
precinct.  There  was  no  irruption  of  voters  from 
the  neighboring  State  of  Missouri ;  and  the  returns 
were  beyond  all  doubt  simulated  and  fictitious. 
They  were,  in  fact,  on  their  very  face  illegal,  be- 
cause there  was  no  evidence  that  the  judges  of  elec- 
tion had  taken  the  prescribed  oath  to  folfiU  their 
duties  according  to  law ;  and  because  tbe  paper 
presented  was  evidently  not  one  of  the  original 
poll-books  kept  at  the  election,  but  was  evidently 
either  a  copy  of  some  other  document,  or  was  itself 
made  up  for  the  occasion ;  and  because,  as  the  vote 
of  each  elector  was  to  be  given  vira  voce  for  each  of 
twenty-two  candidates,  and  recorded,  it  was  a  phys- 
ical impossibility  that  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred 
votes  purporting  to  have  been  cast  on  the  second 
day  could  have  been  so  announced  and  recorded. 
If  tbe  rejection  of  these  returns  upon  merely  tech- 
nical grounds  would  have  defeated  the  will  of  the 
people,  fairly  expressed,  the  Governor  says  he 
might  have  hesitated ;  but  in  the  present  case  he 
felt  bound  to  adhere  to  the  very  letter  of  the  law, 
in  order  to  defeat  a  gross  and  palpable  fraud,  and 
tbe  consideration  that  his  own  psrty  would  thereby 
lose  the  majority  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  did 
not  make  his  duty  less  solemn  and  imperative. 
Nor  did  he  f^l  himself  justified  in  relieving  him- 
self of  the  proper  responsibility  of  his  office,  in  a 
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case  where  there  was  no  valid  return,  by  tubmit- 
iug  the  question  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and 
in  that  very  act  giving  to  the  parties  that  might 
claim  to  be  chosen  by  this  spurious  vote  the  power 
to  decide  upon  their  own  election. 

A  portion  of  the  troops  destined  for  Utah  left 
Fort  Laramie,  in  Nebraska,  early  in  September,  m 
route  for  Salt  Lake  City,  518  miles  distant.    At  the 
latest  intelligence  the  advance  guard  were  within 
300  miles  of  their  destination.     The  troops  are  to 
rendezvous  on  Green  Biver,  165  miles  east  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  there  await  the  arrival  of  the  com- 
manding officer.     The  military  force  which  will 
pass  the  winter  in  Utah  amounts  to  about  1500  men, 
a  portion  of  the  body  designed  for  that  territory 
having  been  detained  in  Kansas.     The  trains  have 
suffered  severely  from  drought  and  consequent  scar- 
city of  grass,  from  disease  among  the  cattle,  and 
from  attacks  by  the  Indians.     On  the  5th  of  Sep* 
tcmber,  a  train  of  56  wagons  was  attacked  near  Ash 
Hollow,  between  the  North  and  South  Platte  Riv- 
ers, by  a  band  of  150  or  200  Indians,  who  succeeded 
ia  cutting  off  five  wagons  and  killing  three  men. 
They  were  beaten  off,  and  the  wagons  were  recov- 
ered ;  but  the  Indians  carried  off  a  number  of  rifles 
and  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition.     The  train 
was  threatened  the  next  day,  but  no  attack  was 
made.   Attacks  upon  other  trains  are  also  reported. 
Captain  Van  Yliet,  who  had  been  sent  on  in  ad- 
vance to  make  arrangements  for  the  reception  of 
the  troops,  reached  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  8th  of 
September.     He  remained  there  for  a  week,  and 
then  returned  with  intelligence  and  dispatdies. 
He  had  daily  interviews  with  Brigham  Young  and 
the  leading  Mormons,  who  treated  him  with  great 
courtesy,  but  expressed  a  determination  to  resist 
the  ingress  of  the  troops  during  the  present  autumn ; 
their  object  being  to  gain  time,  in  hope  that  the 
General  Government  would  reconsider  its  action  ia 
reference  to  the  Mormons.      In  the  event  of  an 
overwhelming  force  being  thereafter  sent  against 
them,  they  would  destroy  their  houses,  bum  their 
crops,  and  take  refuge  in  the  mountains.     The 
speeches  of  the  Mormon  leaders,  as  reported  in  the 
Dettret  Nftot^  are  full  of  defiance.     **  We  are  the 
people  of  Deseret,'*  said  Heber  C.  Kimball,  "  and 
it  is  for  us  to  say  whether  we  will  have  Brother 
Brigham  for  our  Grovemor,  or  those  poor  misera* 
ble  devils  they  are  trying  to  bring  here.    They 
shall  not  rule  over  us  nor  come  into  this  territory. 
I  have  a  right  to  say  that  we  shall  never  be  ruled 
over  by  the  Gentiles  from  this  day  forth.'*   To  this 
there  were  responses  of  amen.     "  Wdl,"  he  con- 
tinned,  *  *  we  have  got  to  sustain  these  amens.   Arm 
yourselves  universally,  and  that  too  with  weapons 
of  war ;  for  we  may  be  brought  to  the  test,  to  see 
if  we  will  stand  up  to  the  line.     We  are  the  King- 
dom of  God ;  we  are  the  State  of  Deseret ;  and  we 
will  have  Brigham  for  Governor  as  long  a«  he 
lives.     We  will  not  have  any  other  Governor." 
Brigham  Youqg  fully  endorsed  these  sentiments. 
*'  Brother  Heber,'*  he  said,  **  has  been  prophesying. 
You  know  I  call  him  my  prophet,  and  he  prophe- 
sies for  me.    And  now  I  prophesy  that,  if  this  peo- 
ple will  live  their  religion,  the  God  of  Heaven  will 
fight  their  battles,  bring  them  off  victorious  over 
their  enemies,  and  give  to  them  the  kingdom.  Thi« 
it  my  prophecy.     I  said  amen  to  all  that  Brother 
Heber  prophesied,  for  it  is  true.    And  he  may  say 
amen  to  all  that  I  prophesy,  for  it  is  true  also.*'    It 
is  estimated  that  the  Mormons  can  bring  five  or  six 
thousand  men  into  the  field. 


BUROPE 

In  Grtat  Britain^  Wednesday,  October  7,  was  ob- 
served as  a  day  of  humiliation  and  prayer,  in  ooo- 
aequenoe  of  the  disasters  In  India.  Meetings  were 
held  in  all  the  churches,  and  contributions  were 
taken  up  in  aid  of  the  vaSkrvn,  At  the  Ciystal 
Palace  an  audience  of  27,000  persons,  each  of  whom 
paid  one  shilling  for  admittance,  assembled  to  hear 
a  discourse  from  Rev.  Mr.  Spurgeon,  a  young  Ba|>> 
tbt  clergyman,  who  has  within  a  few  months  be- 
come highly  popular. — Dr.  Livingstone,  the  African 
traveler,  has  been  delivering  lectures,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  show  that  Cendnal  Africa  is  capable  of 
producing  cotton  to  such  an  amount  as  ultimately 
to  become  the  rival  of  the  United  States. 

The  Emperors  of  France  and  Russia  had  a  per- 
sonal interview  at  Stnttgardt,  the  capital  of  Wup- 
temberg,  on  the  15th  of  September.  They  met 
with  great  apparent  cordiality.  A  similar  inter- 
view took  place  on  the  1st  of  October,  at  Wiemar, 
between  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria.  Nik 
thing  has  been  made  pnbUc  Indicating  that  these 
meetings  had  in  view  any  special  political  object. 

The  Russian  ship  of  the  line,  LffoH^  foundered  in 
the  Baltic  on  the  night  of  September  10th,  having 
on  board  818  persons,  all  of  whom  perished. 
THE  EAST. 

From  India  intelligence  has  been  received  to  the 
middle  of  September.  Its  general  aspect  is  favor- 
able. The  forces  before  Delhi  were  considerably 
augmented,  and  offensive  operations  had  been  un- 
dertaken, in  all  of  which  the  mutineers  had  been 
worsted.  It  is  reported  that  the  King  had  made 
proposals  of  submission.  Although  General  Have- 
lock  was  unable  to  effect  the  relief  of  the  Europeans 
besieged  in  Lucknow,  his  approach  drew  toward 
him  so  large  a  portion  of  the  besiegers  that  the  be- 
leaguered garrison  were  emboldened  to  make  a  sally 
against  the  remainder.  They  succeeded  not  only  In 
d^troying  many  of  the  enemy,  but  took  back  with 
them  supplies  sufficient  for  three  weeks'  consump- 
tion. It  was  therefore  anticipated  that  they  would 
be  able  to  hold  out  until  General  Havelock,  strength- 
ened by  reinforcements  which  were  on  the  march, 
could  force  his  way  to  their  relief.  The  mutiny  hat 
not  spread  to  any  considerable  extent  in  the  Bom- 
bay army;  Central  India  remains  undisturbed;  and 
the  great  Mohammedan  festival  of  the  Mohurmm, 
whose  approach  excited  apprehensions  even  in  Cal- 
cutta, paased  off  quietly  throughout  India.  In  Cal- 
cutta a  meeting  of  merchants  and  others  has  been 
held,  at  which  a  petition  was  firamed  to  be  present- 
ed to  Parliament,  representing  that  the  East  India 
Company  was  altogether  Inadequate  for  the  gov- 
emment  of  the  country,  and  praying  that  measures 
might  1)0  taken  to  remove  the  government  frt>m  the 
Company,  substituting  In  Its  place  the  direct  gov- 
ernment of  the  Queen.  Among  the  victims  of  the 
mutiny  are  four  American  missionary  families,  sta- 
tioned at  Futtehgurfa.  These  are  Rev.  John  E.  Free- 
man and  wife.  Rev.  David  A.  Campbell  and  wifo, 
Rev.  Albert  O.  Johnson  and  wife,  Rev.  Robert  £. 
M*Mullen,  wife,  and  two  children.  They  were  sent 
out  by  the  Presbyterian  Board.  The  property  of 
the  mission,  amonntlag  to  $100,000,  was  totally  de- 
stroyed. 

I^m  CAma  there  is  nothing  of  importance  be- 
jTond  reports  of  firesh  victories  obtained  by  the  reb- 
els, the  capture  of  a  fort,  and  the  blockade  of  Can- 
ton River  by  the  English  fleet,  under  Admiral  Sey* 
moar.  The  proclamation  of  blockade  was  Issued 
on  the  4th  of  August 
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JoKmey$  emd  Re$ear^es  in  Sovth  Afiiai^  bj  Da- 
Tn>  LimiGSTosiE,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  (Published  by 
Hirper  and  Brothers.)  The  African  explorations  of 
Mr.  Ltvlngstone  hare  established  his  reputation  as 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  intelligent  trav. 
cfen  of  the  age.  In  the  commencement  of  this 
work  he  gires  a  scantr  allowance  of  personal  con- 
fesilaiis,  lerving  in  some  degree  to  fST^l^fy  the  nat- 
ttral  cnriesitT  which  is  cherished  concerning  the 
history  of  a  distingnished  man.  Hr.  Livingstone 
Is  a  Scotdunan,  descended  from  a  race  of  honest 
•noestors,  in  whose  nnsnllied  character  he  takes  not 
a  little  excttsable  pride.  His  parents  were  in  hum- 
ble life,  and  found  it  difficult  by  the  most  vigilant 
economy  to  make  both  ends  meet.  At  the  age  of 
fia  he  was  pot  into  a  cotton  factory,  to  aid  in  the 
■Bpport  of  the  fimily  by  his  little  earnings.  With 
la  intense  thirst  for  learning,  he  combined  diligent 
study  at  an  evening  school  with  his  daily  toils,  and 
thus  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  reading  Hor- 
ace  and  Virgil  at  sixteen  with  great  ease.  At  the 
same  time,  be  eagerly  devoured  every  book  he 
could  lay  bis  hands  on,  except  novels,  from  which 
be  was  restrained  by  his  religious  training.  Sci- 
eatlfic  works  and  books  of  travel  Were  his  especial 
delight,  but  be  could  not  get  up  a  taste  for  Bos- 
too's  **  Fourfold  State"  or  Wilberforce's  "  Practical 
Christianity,**  in  spite  of  the  recommendations  of 
his  &tber,  which,  on  due  occasion,  were  fortified  by 
the  ToA.  He,  however,  became  the  subject  of  pro- 
fiovnd  religious  impressions,  and  soon  conceived  the 
idea  of  devoting  himseifto  missionary  labors  among 
the  heathen.  His  first  plan  was  to  select  the  em- 
igre of  China ;  and  he  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine  in  order  to  be  qualified  for  the  enterprise. 
In  this  way  a  love  of  natural  history  was  excited, 
and  much  of  his  scanty  leisure  was  devoted  to  bo- 
tanical and  miheralogical  excursions.  He  still 
eentinued  to  work  in  the  factory  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  was  thus  enabled  to  support  himself  while 
attending  ^e  medical  and  Greek  classes  in  Glas- 
gow, and  also  the  divinity  lectures  of  Dr.  Ward- 
few,  in  the  winter.  Having  made  such  proficiency 
in  hfe  medical  studies  as  to  be  admitted  a  licen- 
tiate of  the  Faculty  of  Ph3r8icians  and  Surgeons, 
be  was  anxious  to  carry  into  effect  his  project  of 
engaging  in  a  Chinese  mission.  The  Opium  War 
attlutt  time,  however,  was  at  its  height,  and  it  was 
deemed  inexpedient  for  him  to  proceed  to  China, 
fn  tUs  dilemma  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  Africa, 
and  in  1840  embarked  for  Cape  Town.  He  reached 
that  place  after  a  voyage  of  three  months,  and  soon 
Went  into  the  interior,  where,  from  that  time  until 
dK  past  3resr,  he  has  been  devoted  to  medical  and 
Bdssionary  labors  without  cost  to  the  inhabit- 
tsts. 

1%«  relation  of  his  experience  in  this  work  is 
dngularly  interesting.  His  life  abounded  in  ad- 
ventures during  his  residence  in  Africa.  He  sees 
the  most  extraordinary  aspects  of  barbarous  life. 
With  tile  keen  observation  of  a  scientific  explorer 
he  combines  an  almost  childlike  simplicity  of  feel- 
ing, wMch  gives  his  narrative  a  certain  uncon- 
leions  nahnet^  almost  like  the  antique  flavor  of  a 
chronicle  of  the  Middle  Age.  Of  all  the  recent  ad- 
mirable worka  on  Africa,  no  one  surpasses  it  in 
fiduwit  of  inlormation  and  attractiveness  of  style. 


After  various  peregrinations  he  selected  the 
beautifiil  valley  of  Mabotsa  as  a  missionary  sta* 
tion,  and  pitched  his  tent  there  in  1848,  intending 
to  make  it  his  permanent  centre  of  operations.  One 
of  his  earliest  adventures  was  a  rencontre  with  a 
lion,  of  such  a  marvelous  ehtiracter  that  he  meant 
to  keep  it  in  store  to  tell  liis  children  when  in  his 
dotage.  But  it  was  extorted  from  him  by  the  im- 
portunities of  friends,  and  certainly,  from  any  other 
lips  than  those  of  the  good  Scotch  missionary',  it 
would  possess  a  decided  air  of  romance.  The  peo> 
pie  of  the  village  had  been  much  troubled  by  lions, 
which  leaped  into  the  cattle-pens  by  night,  and 
destroyed  their  cows.  They  even  attacked  the 
herds  in  open  day.  This  was  so  unusual  an  oc- 
currence that  the  people  believed  they  were  be- 
witched, and  were  too  cowardly  to  fai-e  the  enemy 
in  a  fair  field.  They  occasionally  went  out  in  pur- 
suit of  them,  and  in  one  excursion  of  the  kind  our 
missionary  took  a  very  decided  part.  They  found 
the  lions  on  a  small  hill  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  length,  and  covered  with  trees.  A  circle  of 
men  was  formed  round  it,  and  they  gradually  closed 
up,  ascending  pretty  near  to  each  other.  LiWng- 
Btone  remained  below  on  the  plain  with  a  native 
schoolmaster  named  Mebalwe.  As  they  saw  one 
of  the  lions  sitting  on  a  rock  within  the  closed 
circle  of  men,  the  schoolmaster  fired,  hitting  the 
rock  on  which  the  animal  was  sitting.  He  bit  at 
the  spot  struck  as  a  dog  does  at  a  stick  or  stone 
thrown  at  him,  and  then  made  off  through  the 
opening  circle,  and  escaped  unhurt.  The  men  were 
afraid  to  attack  him,  perhaps  on  account  of  their 
belief  in  witchcraft.  When  the  circle  was  re-formed 
they  saw  two  other  lions  in  it,  but  were  afraid  to 
fire  lest  they  should  shoot  the  men,  who  allowed 
these  beasts  also  to  get  away.  Despairing  of  kill- 
ing one  of  the  lions,  the  party  retraced  their  steps 
toward  the  village,  but  on  going  round  the  hill  an- 
other lion  was  seen  sitting  on  the  rock,  with  a  lit- 
tle bush  in  front.  Being  about  thirty  yards  off, 
Livingstone  fired  his  double-barreled  gun  into  the 
bush,  and  they  all  cried  out,  *^  He  is  shot !  he  is 
shot!**  But  before  he  could  load  a  second  time 
the  lion  sprang  upon  him,  seized  him  by  the  shouU 
der,  and  they  both  came  to  the  ground  together. 
The  lion  gave  a  horrible  growl,  and  shook  his  vic- 
tim as  a  terrier  dog  does  a  rat.  The  shock  pro- 
duced a  stupor  like  that  which  is  probably  felt  by 
a  mouse  after  the  first  shake  of  the  cat.  It  caused 
a  sort  of  dreaminess — there  was  no  terror,  no  sense 
of  pain — although  the  man  in  the  paws  of  the  lion 
was  perfectly  conscious.  It  seemed  like  the  par- 
tial action  of  chloroform  described  by  patients,  who 
see  the  operation  without  feeling  the  knife.  This 
singular  condition  was  not  the  result  of  any  men- 
tal process.  The  shake  removed  every  emotion 
of  fear,  and  allowed  no  sense  of  horror  in  looking 
round  at  the  beast.  Perhaps,  our  author  suggests, 
this  peculiar  state  is  produced  in  all  animals  killed 
by  the  camivora,  and  if  so,  it  is  a  merciful  provis- 
ion for  lessening  the  pain  of  death.  Turning 
round  to  relieve  himself  of  the  weight  of  the  lion's 
paw,  which  was  on  the  back  of  his  head,  he  saw 
Mebalwe  trying  to  shoot  him  at  a  distance  of  ten 
or  fifteen  yards.  His  gun  missed  fire  in  both  bar- 
xds,  and  the  lion  immediately  left  hls~prize  andw 
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turned  upon  his  new  victiin.  Spears  And  musket- 
balls,  however,  soon  did  the  work  for  him,  and  he 
fell  down  dead.  The  whole  scene  lasted  but  a  few 
moments,  and  must  hare  been  his  paroxysms  of 
dying  rage.  The  effect  on  the  tough  Scotchman 
was  of  no  trivial  magnitude ;  besides  crushing  the 
bone  into  splinters,  he  left  eleven  tooth-wounds  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  arm.  A  bite  from  the  lion  is 
stated  to  resemble  a  gun-shot  wound.  It  is  gen- 
erally followed  by  a  great  deal  of  slooghing  and 
discharge,  and  pains  are  felt  in  the  part  periodical- 
ly forever  afterward.  The  author  had  on  a  tartan 
jacket  at  the  time,  and,  as  he  thinks,  it  wiped  off 
all  the  virus  from  the  teeth  that  pierced  the  flesh, 
fer  he  felt  no  subsequent  inconvenience,  while  two 
of  his  companions  in  the  affray  suffered  fit>m  the 
peculiar  pains,  and  a  man  whose  shoulder  was 
wounded  showed  the  wound  actually  burst  forth 
afresh  on  the  same  month  of  the  following  year. 

A  sketch  of  the  author's  African  housekeeping 
presents  a  picture  of  domestic  life  under  novel  cir- 
cumstances. As  there  are  no  shops,  every  thing 
must  be  made  up  from  the  raw  material.  Ton 
want  bricks  to  build  a  house,  and  you  must  go  into 
the  field,  cut  down  a  tree,  and  saw  it  into  planks 
to  make  the  brick-moulds.  The  materials,  too,  for 
doors  and  windows,  you  must  find  in  the  forest. 
Having  got  the  meal  ground,  the  wife  proceeds  to 
make  it  into  bread.  The  oven  may  be  a  laige  hole 
scooped  in  an  ant-hill,  with  a  slab  of  stone  for  a 
door.  Another  way  is  to  make  a  good  fire  on  a 
level  piece  of  ground,  and  when  the  g^und  is 
thoroughl}'  heated,  to  place  the  dough  in  a  small 
firying-pan,  or  directly  on  the  hot  ashes;  invert 
any  sort  of  a  metal  pot  over  it,  draw  the  ashes 
round,  and  then  make  a  small  fire  on  the  top,  and 
you  will  soon  have  a  fine  batch  of  bread.  The 
femily  made  its  own  butter,  churning  in  a  jar; 
candles  were  run  in  a  mould ;  soap  was  procured 
from  the  ashes  of  the  plant  salsola.  Every  body 
was  up  betimes  in  the  morning.  It  was  then  treah 
and  delightful,  however  hot  a  day  might  be  in 
prospect.  After  family  worship,  and  breakfast  be- 
tween six  and  seven,  school  was  opened,  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  being  invited  to  attend.  School 
over  at  eleven  o* clock,  while  the  missionaxy*s 
wife  was  occupied  in  domestic  affairs,  the  mission- 
ary himself  had  some  active  labor  as  a  smith,  gar- 
dener, or  carpenter,  which  he  took  hold  of  without 
gloves.  After  dinner  and  a  brief  siesta,  the  wife 
attended  her  infent  school,  which  was  ver}'  popu- 
lar with  the  young  urchins  whom  their  parents  left 
entirely  to  their  own  caprice.  They  generally 
mustered  a  hundred  strong.  Both  husband  and 
wife  were  kept  busy  until  after  sunset  in  superin- 
tending the  various  affairs  of  the  day.  In  the 
evening  the  missionary  went  into  the  town  to  con- 
verse with  the  natives,  but  not  always  on  religious 
subjects,  however.  On  three  nights  of  the  week, 
as  soon  as  the  cows  were  milked,  and  it  had  be- 
come dark,  they  had  a  public  religious  service,  and 
one  of  secular  instruction,  aided  by  pictures  and 
specimens.  They  suffered  much  from  drought. 
At  one  time,  com  was  so  scarce  that  they  were 
obliged  to  live  on  bran.  They  craved  animal  food, 
but  were  often  glad  to  accept  a  dish  of  locusts. 
These  insects  are  strongly  vegetable  in  taste,  the 
flavor  varying  with  the  plants  on  which  they  feed. 
They  are  sometimes  roasted  and  pounded  into 
meal,  which,  with  a  little  salt,  is  not  unpalatable. 
They  are  not  good  boiled,  but  roasted  they  have  a 
better  relish  than  shrimps.    There  is  a  physiolog- 


ical reason  why  locusts  and  honey  should  be  eaten 
together.  A  large  kind  of  caterpillar  was  in  great 
request  with  the  natives,  and  the  children  became 
fond  of  them.  They  also  partook  with  avidity  of 
a  very  large  Anog,  which,  when  cooked,  have  the 
appearance  of  chickens. 

In  addition  to  the  curious  descriptions  of  the 
native  manners  and  customs  with  which  this  work 
abounds,  it  is  rich  in  information  concerning  the 
natural  history  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  a  branch 
of  inquiry  to  which  Dr.  Livingstone's  attainments 
and  tastes  qualify  him  to  do  ample  justice. 

The  Life  and  Labors  qf  the  Rev.  T,  H,  GaOaudet, 
LL,D,,  by  Kev.  Hbman  Humphbet,  D.D.  (Pub- 
lished by  Bobert  Carter  and  Brothers.)  The  emi- 
nent  position  of  the  late  Mr.  Gallaudet  in  the  cause 
of  education,  religion,  and  philanthropy  will  make 
this  volume  highly  welcome  to  a  large  class  of 
readers  in  this  country.  As  a  pioneer  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  his  name  was 
widely  celebrated,  while  his  devotion  to  the  work 
of  juvenile  culture  and  public  philanthropy  in  va- 
rious branches  entitles  him  to  a  distinguished  place 
among  the  benefactors  of  the  age.  His  biography 
is  here  narrated  with  singular  felicity  by  his  friend 
and  class-mate.  President  Humphrey,  who  hsa 
found  a  congenial  task  in  the  commemoration  of 
the  moral  beauty  which  was  the  most  conspicuous 
element  in  the  character  of  its  subject.  The  in- 
tellect of  Mr.  Gallaudet  was  by  no  means  of  an 
ordinary  cast ;  his  mental  activity  was  finely  tem- 
pered with  sound  judgment ;  his  perceptions  were 
both  accurate  and  lucid ;  his  rare  power  of  expres- 
sion and  illustration  was  under  the  habitual  control 
of  an  exquisite  taste;  but  still  you  were  not  so 
much  impressed  with  the  brilliancy  of  his  talenta 
as  with  his  purity  of  heai't,  his  remarkable  disin- 
terestedness, his  wonderful  freedom  from  worldly 
aims  and  personal  ambition.  You  might  admire 
the  one,  but  you  could  not  fail  to  venerate  the 
other. 

Mr.  Gallaudet  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Decem- 
ber 10,  1787.  His  ancestors  were  of  the  brave 
Huguenot  stock  which  has  furnished  this  country 
with  so  much  of  its  best  blood.  While  he  was  yet 
very  young  his  parents  removed  to  Hartford,  where 
he  soon  attracted  attention  as  a  bright  and  prom- 
ising boy.  Having  completed  his  preparatory 
studies  in  the  Grammar-School  of  that  city,  be 
entered  the  sophomore  class  of  Yale  College  in 
1802,  before  he  had  entered  upon  his  sixteentli 
year.  Although  the  youngest  member  of  his  clasS| 
he  had  no  superior  in  general  scholarship,  while 
his  youthful  appearance,  his  modest  bearing,  and 
his  amiable  disposition  made  him  a  univenal  fa- 
vorite. He  evinced  an  uncommon  talent  and  tests 
for  mathematics,  but  his  forte  was  English  compo- 
sition, in  which  branch  he  gave  anticipations  of  tha 
excellence  for  which  he  was  afterward  distinguish- 
ed. He  graduated  in  1805,  with  the  highest  hon- 
ors of  his  class,  and  the  prediction  of  all  who  knew 
him  that  he  was  destined  to  a  bright  and  peculiar 
career. 

Upon  leaving  college  he  entered  the  office  of 
Chauncey  Goodrich,  one  of  the  most  eminent  law- 
yers at  the  Hartford  bar,  and  applied  himself  with 
characteristic  diligence  to  the  study  of  Coke  and 
Blackstone.  But  his  health  failed  him  before  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  and  soon  after  he  was  appoint- 
ed tutor  at  Yale,  and,  returning  to  New  Haven, 
discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  in  a  highly  ac- 
ceptable manner  for  about  two  years.  While  tber«« 
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be  pMMd  his  kisare  houn  in  the  study  of  English 
copposition  and  Uteratore,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  tliat  idiomatic  and  transparent  style  in  which  he 
had  few  eqoals  among  American  writers. 

Upon  completing  his  engagement  in  the  Faculty 
of  Tale  College,  his  health  did  not  permit  his  con- 
tinuing in  sedentary  pursofts,  and  he  accepted 
the  agency  of  a  large  commercial  house  in  New 
York.  His  duties  took  him  into  active  life,  and  a 
toor  in  the  bracing  air  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains 
iBproTed  his  health  and  gave  firesh  vigor  to  his 
eenstitation.  Upon  his  return  he  entered  a  count- 
ing-house as  clerk,  intending  to  devote  his  life  to 
■WHiiiinu  pursuits.  But  about  this  time  he  be- 
eaae  the  subject  of  strong  religious  impressions ; 
SDd,  relinquishing  his  prospects  in  business,  decided 
to  become  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  entered 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  the  autumn 
of  IBll.  He  passed  through  the  prescribed  course 
of  studies,  and,  in  1815,  was  licensed  to  preach. 
Maantima,  he  had  become  deeply  interested  in  the 
aase  of  Alice  Cogswell,  the  daughter  of  a  physician 
in  Hartford,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  deaf 
and  dmnb.  Her  father,  a  man  of  sense  and  in- 
fecmatinn,  had  early  directed  his  attention  to  the 
Snopean  Institutions  for  the  education  of  deaf 
Bates,  and  was  anxious  that  his  daughter  should 
«|oy  the  benefit  of  their  methods.  The  calamity 
ef  his  own  child  had  also  awakened  his  sympathy 
t&t  others  in  a  like  condition.  He  succeeded  in 
imparting  his  own  interest  in  the  subject  to  sev- 
eral friends  in  Hartford,  and  an  association  was  at 
length  formed  for  the  establishment  of  an  asylum. 
It  was  found  necessary  to  send  a  person  to  Europe 
in  ocder  to  study  the  system  of  instruction,  and 
thus  prepare  the  way  for  its  introduction  in  this 
ooontry.  Mr.  Gsllaudet  was  at  once  selected  for 
the  purpose,  and  on  the  25th  of  Hay,  1816,  em- 
barked for  Liverpool,  furnished  with  letters  of  in- 
troduction to  the  most  distinguished  philanthro> 
piato  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  the  heads  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  schools  in  London  and  Edinburgh. 
He  arrived  in  England  after  a  voyage  of  thirty 
days,  and  soon  made  his  way  to  Uie  metropolis. 
But  be  did  not  there  find  the  encouragement  which 
he  liad  been  led  to  anticipate.  The  schools  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  were  private  establishments,  whose 
proprietors,  intent  on  the  main  chance,  were  reluc- 
tant to  initiate  a  stranger  into  the  secret  of  their 
management.  He  met  with  no  better  success  in 
Edinburgh,  wliich  city  he  immediately  visited  after 
Us  disappointment  in  London.  As  a  last  resort,  he 
decided  to  avail  himself  of  an  offer  of  the  AbU  Si- 
card,  the  celebrated  teacher  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum  at  Paris,  who  had  consented  to  give  him 
every  focillty  for  the  aecomplishment  of  his  pur- 
pose. The  political  state  of  France  being  in  great 
eooAision,  he  delayed  his  visit  for  a  few  months, 
feaaining  meantime  in  Edinburgh,  and  enjoying 
the  social  and  literary  advantages  of  that  intellect- 
nal  city.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dugald 
Stewart,  Professor  Playiair,  and  other  Edinburgh 
celebrities,  and  formed  an  agreeable  intimacy  with 
Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  the  brilliant  lecturer  on  moral 
philosophy.  It  was  not  until  the  month  of  March, 
1016,  that  he  arrived  in  Paris.  Here  he  at  once 
placed  himself  under  the  instruction  of  the  Abb6 
Sicard,  and  in  less  than  three  months  had  so  far 
mastered  the  system  as  to  be  prepared  to  return 
home  and  commence  the  asylum  for  deaf  mutes  in 
his  own  country.  During  his  stay  in  Paris  he  reg- 
nlariy  preached  in  the  English  chapel  of  the  Ora* 


toire,  delivering  the  remarkable  course  of  sermons 
which  were  afterward  published  in  London,  and 
which,  though  perhaps  now  little  read  with  the 
prevailing  taste  for  a  more  bustling  and  impas- 
sioned style,  are  among  the  most  admirable  speci- 
mens of  pulpit  eloquence  which  this  country  has 
produced. 

Mr.  Gallaudet  returned  to  this  country  in  Au- 
gust, 1816,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Laurent  Clerc,  a 
deaf  mute  ci  France,  and  one  of  the  principal  as- 
sistants of  the  Abb6  Sicard,  whose  name  hss  since 
been  honorably  connected  with  the  system  of  in- 
struction for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  America.  In 
April,  1817,  the  Connecticut  Asylum  was  opened, 
and  for  several  years  was  indebted  to  the  wisdom 
and  energy  of  Bbr.  Gallaudet  for  an  eminent  degree 
of  success.  His  impaired  health  at  length  com- 
pelled him  to  tender  his  resignation,  and  in  April, 
1880,  he  retired  from  the  series.  He  was  soon 
invitied  to  become  the  agent  of  the  American  Col- 
onization Society,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  New 
England  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  in  Boston,  but,  on 
account  of  the  state  of  his  family  and  his  own 
health,  he  declined  each  of  the  proposals.  In  1832 
he  received  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Education  in  the  University  of  New 
York,  which  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  not  to  accept. 
Overtures  were  also  made  to  him  f^om  various 
quarters  to  secure  his  services  in  new  projects  of 
education,  but  they  all  received  a  negative,  Mr. 
Gallaudet  devoting  most  of  liis  time  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  juvenile  works  which  have  rendered 
such  essential  aid  to  the  cause  of  popular  religious 
education.  In  1838  he  accepted  the  office  of  chap- 
lain to  the  Hartford  Retreat  for  the  Insane,  and 
continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  station 
until  1850.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  his  health 
began  to  show  symptoms  of  serious  decline,  and  as 
the  summer  advanced,  he  often  complained  much 
of  exhaustion.  In  the  month  of  July  he  was  at- 
tacked with  dysentery,  ftrom  the  prostration  of 
which  he  onfy  rallied  at  intervals.  He  lingered 
until  the  10th  of  September,  when  he  quietly 
breathed  liis  last.  His  daughter,  who  was  fanning 
him  at  the  time,  was  not  aware  of  any  change  till 
the  physician  came  into  the  room  and  told  her  he 
was  dead.  He  had  dreaded  the  final  struggle,  but 
so  calmly  did  he  pass  away  that  he  was  no  more 
conscious  of  the  change  than  the  iufSsnt  is  when  it 
foils  to  sleep  in  the  arms  of  iU  mother.  The  wife 
of  Mr.  Gallaudet  was  a  deaf-mute  lady  of  Con- 
necticut, and  a  family  of  eight  children,  all  of 
whom  hear  and  speak,  was  the  result  of  the  union. 

The  memory  of  this  excellent  man  will  long  be 
revered  by  the  lovers  of  human  improvement.  He 
was  inspired  with  a  native  passion  for  doing  good ; 
his  life  was  devoted  to  objects  of  great  public  im.. 
portance ;  he  took  the  lead  in  several  of  the  philan- 
thropic movements  which  characterize  the  age.  At 
the  same  time,  he  presented  a  beautiful  example  of 
the  graces  of  private  character.  With  religious 
convictions  of  the  most  austere  stamp,  he  was  a 
model  of  amenity  and  sweetness  in  social  life.  Al- 
though absorbed  in  duties  of  high  and  urgent 
moment,  he  neglected  no  act  of  kindness  in  his 
power,  and  was  as  faithful  to  the  charities  which 
constitute  the  grace  of  the  domestic  hearth  as  to 
those  which  court  the  observation  of  the  world. 
In  these  days  of  wild  devotion  to  material  pursuits 
it  is  good  to  contemplate  the  career  of  such  a  pure 
and  unworkUy  person,  and  we  again  thank  his  bi- 
ographer for  the  interesting  record  of  his  life. 
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CHEERFULNESS.— The  sabject  to  which  we 
wcmld  solicit  the  attention  of  oar  readers  this 
month  is  Cheerfalness,  In  the  largest  sense  of  that 
genial  and  joj-saggesting  virtne.  We  fear  that 
the  observation,  if  not  the  experience,  of  a  good 
portion  of  our  readers  will  bear  us  ont  in  saying 
that,  In  the  United  SUtes,  this  cheerfdneas  does 
not  occupy  a  high  place  either  among  the  pleasures 
or  duties  of  life.  Discontent,  indeeid,  is  a  promi- 
nent characteristic  of  our  age  and  nation,  visible 
in  our  virtues  as  well  as  our  vices,  in  our  morals  as 
well  as  our  manners,  in  our  philanthropy  as  well 
as  our  selfishness  and  greed.  This  discontent, 
though  good  as  an  occasional  sting  and  spur,  tends 
to  weaken  and  distort  activity  the  moment  it  be- 
comes a  chronic  disease  of  the  mind ;  and  as  all 
healthy  action,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral, 
depends  primarily  on  cheerfulness,  and  as  every 
duty,  whether  it  be  to  follow  a  plow  or  to  die  at 
the  stake,  should  be  done  in  a  cheerful  spirit,  we 
have  thought  that  some  exploration  of  the  sources 
and  c(yiditions  of  this  most  vigorous,  exhilarating, 
and  creative  of  the  virtues  might  be  as  useful  as 
the  exposition  of  any  topic  of  science  or  system  of 
prudential  art  It  would  seem  that,  to  intelligent 
beings,  there  should  be  as  much  interest  gather 
round  the  analysis  of  the  soul  of  a  man  as  the  anat- 
omy of  the  fin  of  a,  fish,  and  that  as  much  attention 
U  due  to  the  question,  <*  How  to  get  life?"  as  to 
the  question,  **  How  to  get  a  living  ?" 

And  first  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  absence  of 
this  cheerfulness — this  clear,  bracing,  sparkling  at- 
mosphere of  the  mind — ^industry,  learning,  genius, 
and  virtue  are  robbed  of  their  greatest  right,  and 
shorn  of  their  most  endearing  charm ;  for  happi- 
ness,  without  lieing  their  aim,  should  be  their  source 
and  end.  Grod  is  glorified,  not  by  our  groans,  but 
our  thanksgivings ;  and  all  good  thought  and  good 
action  claim  a  natural  allUuice  with  good  cheer. 
There  must  be  something  defective,  morbid,  one- 
sided, or  excessive  in  the  thought  that  inaugurates 
despair,  in  the  action  that  ends  in  self-disgust;  for 
rightly  sings  the  poet : 

**  Every  gift  of  noble  origin 
Is  breathed  upon  bj  Hope's  perpetual  breath.** 

Let  us  then  inquire  what  are  the  sources  and  con- 
ditions of  cheerfiilness — ^what  are  the  easy  (hulties 
which  retard — ^what  are  the  difficult  virtues  which 
aid  its  accomplishment ;  how,  if  it  spring  from 
a  natural  sweetness  and  felicity  of  disposition,  it 
can  be  preserved  amidst  the  fret  and  stir  of  daily 
life  ?  how,  if  it  be  not  an  original  gift  and  grace 
of  Nature,  what  mental  and  moral  discipline  vrill 
instill  into  the  soul  its  precious  cordial  and  balm  ? 
In  attempting  to  answer  these  questions,  we  shall 
confinfi  our  Temarka  to  the  mental  causes  of  cheer- 
fulne^is — ibo  pby^ic^il  csuies  being  implied;  al- 
Ihou^h  ve  tbink,  as  tk  general  rule,  the  body  is 
pore  often  disoi^^^ed  by  the  mind  tlian  the  mind 
tty  the  body,  and  that  ttis  indigestion,  to  which 
-waTot  ingenious  mELterinlUts  are  wont  to  refer  all 
snlsuntlimpy  and  dejection,  is  more  likely  to  be 
eaused  tiy  tho»e  dEAtnal  moods  than  to  cause  them, 
and  baa  i^fteii  yklded  U»  the  witchery  of  fun,  or,  at 
least,  to  a  judicioQH  mixture  of  diet  and  Dickens, 
aibsr  reti«Ung  like  crafti^it  siege  of  physic. 

ChearffilneflS,  thotu  i$  a  state  or  mood  of  mind 
eithflt-in  the  equilibrium  and  harmonious 


Interaction  of  the  mind*s  powers  and  passions,  or 
in  the  sly  infusion  o(  humor  into  the  substance  of 
character.  Its  predominant  feeling  is  one  of  in- 
ward content,  complacency,  and  repose:  but  its 
content  is  not  self-content ;  its  complacency  is  not 
self-complacency ;  and  its  repose  has  none  of  that 
apathetic  negation  of  all  sympathy  which  we  ob- 
serve in  the  sleek  and  selfish  serenity  of  those  frilled 
and  lavendered  pharisees,  who  show  so  much  Chria- 
tian  resignation  to  the  misfortunes,  and  exhibit 
such  exemplary  fortitude  in  enduring  the  miseries, 
that  fall  on  their  neighbors.  Its  virtues  are  mod<^ 
esty,  hope,  faith,  counge,  charity,  love— all  those 
qualities  which  give  beneficence  to  the  heart  and 
comprehensiveness  to  the  brain ;  which  calm  inor- 
dinate passions,  adjust  our  expectations  to  our  cir- 
cumstances, moderate  the  infinitude  of  selfish  de- 
sires, and,  above  all,  instill  that  delicious  sense  of 
nearness  to  the  mysterious  fountains  of  joy.  Now 
there  seem  to  be  some  persons,  the  favorites  of  for- 
tune and  darlings  of  nature,  who  are  bom  cheerftal. 
*'  A  star  danced*'  at  their  bhrth.  It  is  no  superficial 
risibUity,  but  a  bountiful  and  beneficent  soul  that 
sparkles  in  their  eyes  and  smiles  on  their  lips. 
Their  inborn  geniality  amounts  to  genius — the  rare 
and  difficult  genius  which  creates  sweet  and  whole- 
some diaracter,  and  radiates  cheer.  The  thunder* 
cloud  over  their  heads  never  darkens  their  comfort- 
ing vision  of  the  sunlight  beyond.  The  hard  prob- 
lems which  puzale  sadder  intellects,  and  the  great 
bullying  miseries  which  overthrow  and  trample  on 
more  despairing  spirits,  never  perpjex  their  fisith 
or  crush  their  eneigies ;  for,  with  an  insight  that 
acts  like  instinct,  they  detect  the  soul  of  good  hid 
in  the  show  of  evil,  and  are  let  into  the  secret  of 
that  sacred  alchemy  by  which  patience  transmutes 
calamity  into  wisdom  and  power.  This  pure  hap- 
piness of  being,  thus  seated  deep  in  the  heart  of 
their  natures,  realizes  the  meditative  poet's  ideal 
of  growth  in  genial  virtue;  for 

**It  can  so  inform 
The  mind  that  is  within  them,  so  impress 
With  quietness  and  beauty^  and  bo  feed 
With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  erll  tongnea, 
Rash  Jadgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  eelfish  men. 
Nor  greetings  where  no  klndneis  Is,  nor  all 
The  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life. 
Can  e*er  prevail  against  them,  or  destroy 
Thebr  eheerftil  faith  that  all  which  they  behold 
Is  full  of  blessings.** 

But  this  genius  for  goodf4iature  is  perhaps  as 
rare  as  any  other  form  of  genius.  Cbeerfiilnesa, 
in  most  cheerful  people,  is  the  rich  and  satisfying 
result  of  strenuous  discipline ;  and  to  attain  this^ 
as  to  attain  other  blessings,  the  proverb  holds  good 
of  *'  No  pains,  no  gains ;  no  sweat,  no  sweet."  The 
first  aim  of  such  a  discipline  will,  of  course,  be  to 
implant  a  desire  for  the  object ;  to  hold  up  to  love 
and  emulation  the  wise,  and  beautiful,  and  win- 
ning content  that  finds  a  home  in  glad  and  genial 
spirits ;  and  especially  to  teach  that  this  aU-em- 
bracing  snnniness  of  soul  comes  to  us  by  a  seriei 
of  steps,  the  light  gradually  gaining  on  the  gloom, 
until  darkness  is  slowly  dispelled  by  dawn,  and 
dawn  by  day,  and  we  greet  the  full  sunrise  at  laat 
with  a  paan  as  exulting  as  that  in  which  Brown- 
ing*s  pure-souled  maiden  poors  out  her  ecstasy  to 
the  morning  air: 
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0*0-  Kigbt*  brim,  D%j  boiU  al  laat ; 

BoUsi  pore  gold,  o'er  the  cloud-cup* •  brim, 

Wbere  qmitlng  and  luppreet  it  lay — 

For  Dot  a  froth-flake  touched  the  rim 

Of  Tooder  gap  In  ttie  solid  graj 

Ottim  iirtwrn  dood,  an  boor  away; 

Bdifetth  ona  vaTel«t»  than  another,  coried, 

Tm  the  whole  aanriae,  not  to  be  euppreet, 

Koee,  laddemed.  and  its  seething  breast 

Flkhervd  in  bounds,  grew  gold,  then  orerflowed  the' 


Htn,  howrtr,  at  the  veiy  threshold  of  the  sub- 
jeotf  cad  as  if  to  give  us  the  He,  starts  up  thai 
soriT  and  savage  theory  of  life  which  connects 
hopefulness  with  foolishness,  and  sourly  resolves 
all  inteUigenoe  into  spleen.  Herewe  come  plump 
i^ainsC  that  rery  large,  very  respectable,  and  very 
knowing  class  of  misanthropes  who  rejoice  In  the 
name  of  GmmblerB — persons  who  are  so  suie  that 
the  world  is  going  to  ruin,  that  they  resent  every 
sttempi  to  coinlbrt  them  as  an  insult  to  their  sa^ 
gactty,  and  accordingly  seek  their  chief  consolation 
hi  being  inoonsolable,  their  chief  pleasure  in  being 
displeased.  Their  raven  croak  drowns  all  melo- 
diss  of  lark  and  linnet.  Indeed,  Uke  Jacques, 
*^They  can  suck  melancholy  out  of  a  foog,  as  a 
weaael  sucks  eggs."  It  is4o  them  we  are  doubt* 
less  indebted  for  that  phmse  which  includes  all  oar 
acrioos,  and  all  the  chxamstances  of  our  being  in 
this  world,  under  the  general  term  of '*  the  eoNcentf 
of  life."  Doleftd  and  crabbed,  their  conversation 
is  a  soceession  of  ominous  propheciea  emitted  In  a 
series  of  growls.  Mad  at  the  inihtuation  of  those 
timpletnns  who  insist  on  feeling  cheered  by  cheer- 
fal  thiaga,  they  gruffly  hint  of  the  tempests  which 
are  cradled  in  the  sunshine  and  the  calm*.  You 
meet  one  of  them  in  the  street,  and  in  a  gush  of  de- 
fight  at  the  beavenliness  of  the  weather,  venture 
the  suggestion  that  it  is  a  fine  day.  '^Tes,"  he 
replies,  ^'one  of  those  infernal  storm-breeders  1" 
Such  a  creature  having  no  other  comfort  than  a 
kind  of  fretful  satisfaction  in  finding  fault,  you 
make  him  hopelessly  miserable  when  you  leave 
him  no  shadow  of  a  cause  for  complaint.  Thus 
Charies  Lamb  speaks  of  one  of  his  companions  who, 
in  the  game  of  whist,  was  always  grumbling  be- 
cause be  had  so  few  trumps.  By  some  artifice  in 
dealing,  the  whole  thirteen  were  onoe  given  him, 
in  the  hope  that  some  sound  of  glee  might  be  aud- 
ible through  his  instinctive  grunt ;  but  after  exam- 
ining his  hand  attentively,  he  looked  more  wretch- 
ed than  ever.  *'  Well,  Tom,"  said  Lamb,  **  havent 
Ton  got  enough  trumps  now  ?"  **  Yes,"  was  the 
growling  answer,  *'  bat  Tve  got  no  other  cards  1*' 

Indeed,  discontent,  in  the  confirmed  grumbler, 
is  literally  a  complaint — a  settled  disease  of  the 
mind.  All  his  perceptions  of  nature  and  life  being 
twisted  and  distorted  into  the  shape  of  his  own 
wretched  fancies,  he  can  see  nothing  as  it  is.  Ob- 
stinate in  absurdity,  you  can  not  tempt  or  coax 
him  into  sense.  "  He  is  as  stiff  as  a  poker,"  said 
a  friend  of  one  of  these  unreasonable  and  unreason- 
ing dogmatists.  **  Stiff  as  a  poker  V*  was  the  re- 
ply ;  "  why,  he  would  set  an  example  to  a  poker  I" 
D^^ectioo  in  the  heart  is  thus  apt  to  become  stupid- 
ity in  the  bead ;  and  against  stupidity,  Goethe  telb 
us,  heaven  and  earth  fight  in  vain.  In  fact,  the 
grumbler  cultivates  his  crabbed  folly  as  a  consd* 
entiotts  duty,  and  swaggers  and  swells  on  the 
strength  of  it,  as  if  to  be  a  snarling  bore  was  to 
rsach  the  summit  of  human  excellence,  and  to 


grow  in  stupidity  was  to  grow  in  grace.  **  Sir," 
said  Dr.  Johnson  in  reference  to  one  of  this  class, 
*^  Sir,  Sherry  b  dull,  naturally  dull ;  but  he  must 
have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  become  what 
we  now  see  h^.  Such  an  excess  ci  stupidity  is 
not  in  nature,  Sir.  I  am  willing  to  allow  him  all 
the  merit  for  it  he  can  claim." 

Closely  connected  with  thb  grumbling  spirit, 
though  often  superior  to  its  baser  qualities,  b  that 
mood  of  the  mind,  made  up  of  pride  and  dejection, 
which  has  been  aptly  named  sulkiness— a  bog  in 
which  the  souls  of  some  men  seem  to  flounder  about 
during  the  whole  term  of  their  lives,  with  sympa- 
thies resolutely  shut  to  all  the  approaches  of  kind^ 
liness  and  cheer.  There  they  abide,  in  the  soul's 
*^  muggy**  weather,  **  sucking,**  as  Coleridge  says, 
'*^  the  paws  of  their  own  self-importance,**  and  find* 
ing,  we  may  add,  but  little  juice  and  nutriment 
therein.  The  word,  and  the  unambble  mood  it 
expresses,  seem  both  to  have  had  their  birth  in  Eup 
gland.  **  There  b  nothhig,"  says  Sydney  Smith, 
in  hb  sharp,  sweet  way,  **  which  an  Englbhman 
enjoys  more  than  the  pleasure  of  sulkiness— of  not 
being  forced  to  hear  a  word  from  any  body  which 
may  occasion  to  him  the  necessity  of  replying.  It 
b  not  to  much  that  Mr.  Bull  disdains  to  talk,  as 
that  Mr.  Bull  has  nothing  to  say.  Hb  forefathers 
have  been  out  of  spirits  for  six  or  seven  hundred 
years,  and,  seeing  nothing  but  fog  and  vapor,  he  b 
out  of  spirits  too ;  and  when  there  b  no  selling  or 
buying,  or  no  business  to  settb,  he  prefers  being 
alone  and  looking  at  the  fire.  If  any  gentleman 
was  in  dbtress  he  would  lend  a  helping  hand ;  but 
he  thinks  it  no  part  of  good  neighborhood  to  talk 
to  a  person  because  he  happens  to  be  near  him.  In 
short,  with  many  excellent  qualities,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  thist  the  Englbh  are  the  most  dis- 
agreeable of  the  nations  of  Europe— more  suriy  and 
morose,  with  less  dbposition  to  please,  to  exert 
themselves  for  the  good  of  society,  to  make  small 
sacrifices,  and  to  put  themselves  out  of  the  way. 
They  are  content  with  Magna  Charta  and  trial  by 
jury ;  and  think  they  are  not  bound  to  excel  the 
world  in  small  behavior,  if  they  are  superior  to 
them  in  great  institutions.** 

In  our  own  country,  which,  with  a  certain  ex- 
quisite irony,  we  are  fond  of  calling  the  *^  happiest** 
country  in  Uie  world,  we  are  preserved  by  our  ea- 
ger, insatbble  activity  Arom  so  stolid  a  fault  as 
sulJdness ;  but  thb  activity,  though  it  may  evince 
large  powers  of  mind  and  great  energies  of  will, 
does  not  evince  them  as  harmoniously  combined,  and 
the  restless  and  curious  spirit  of  the  nation  is  vexed 
with  the  demon  of  nervous  discontent.  Doubtless 
this  b  owing,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  flood  of  new 
opinions  which  has  been  poured  into  the  public 
mind— opinions  which  satirize  the  facts  of  our  daily 
life  without  infusing  into  the  will  and  the  moral 
sentiments  the  vigor  requbite  to  change  them,  and 
demand  the  exercise  of  eneigies  which  they  have 
not  the  power  to  evoke.  Hence  that  fretful  impa- 
tience with  the  actual  which  comes  firom  the  union 
of  vague  aspiration  witli  imbecile  purpose— large- 
ness of  mental  vbw  with  limitation  of  moral  pow- 
er.    Such  persons  should  be  more,  or  know  less. 

Another  source  of  individual  and  national  cheer- 
fulness, too  often  dbregarded  in  our  country,  is  the 
trained  capacity  to  take  pleasure  in  little  things — 
to  bend  our  whole  energies  to  the  progressive  real- 
ization of  moderate  but  ascendiiig  aims— and  to 
regulate  those  passions  of  pride,  vanity,  envy,  av- 
arice, and  ambidon  which  poison  instead^f  pnrifr. 
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ing  the  sonrces  of  action.  This  power  of  enjoyment 
proceeds  Irom  right  ideas  as  well  as  firom  right 
sentiments.  It  evinces  that  breadth  and  penetra- 
tion of  understanding  by  which  objects  are  seen  in 
their  real  dimensions  and  natural  relations,  with 
the  occasional  harshness  of  the  truth  softened  by 
the  sense  of  beauty  and  the  sense  of  humor.  We 
then  perceive  the  world  as  it  is,  and,  what  is  more, 
we  perceive  our  own  modest  place  in  it ;  and,  in 
our  gratitude  for  what  we  have,  lose  all  feeling  of 
discontent  for  what  we  have  not.  But  in  America 
each  individual  b  prone  to  be  more  impressed  with 
his  deserts  than  his  duties  or  his  capacity  to  com- 
pass his  deserts ;  and  nowhere  else  is  mediocrity 
subject  to  such  agonies  of  baffled  desire.  Our  bus- 
iness, driving  along  through  a  storm  of  panics, 
too  often  proves  to  us  that  **  going  ahead  too  fast" 
really  means  going  backward,  and  b  continually 
producing  those  desperate  pinches  in  the  money- 
marlcet  in  which  the  debtor's  troubled  heart  stamps 
on  his  face  that  look  of  ruin,  which,  to  the  shrewd 
banker,  says  as  plainly  "Don*t  trust  me,*'  as  his 
lips  say  **  Do  lend  me !"  But  still  the  eager  and 
headlong  rush  proceeds — every  merchant  ravenous 
to  be  an  Astor,  every  politician  a  Clay,  every  cler- 
gyman a  Channing,  every  showman — oh !  help  us, 
genius  of  anti-climax  I — a  Bamum  I  Continually 
nettled  by  the  failure  of  our  selfish  aspirations,  we 
resent  as  injustice  the  disappointments  of  our  van- 
ity and  greed ;  and  are  apt  to  feel,  when  foiled  in 
expectations  it  was  foolish  to  have  ever  cherished, 
something  of  the  irritated  self-sufficiency  of  that 
monarch  whom  Montaigne  mentions,  who,  on  the 
sudden  death  of  an  only  child,  indicated  to  Provi- 
dence his  sense  and  resentment  of  the  injury  by 
abolishing  in  his  dominions  the  Christian  religion 
for  a  fortnight ! 

So  wide-spread  is  this  discontent,  that  a  talent 
for  unhappiness  is  fast  getting  to  be  a  source  of 
distinction;  and  among  the  many  tones  in  the 
hubbub  of  uniN'ersal  talk,  the  voice  that  quickliest 
arrests  attention  is  the  voice  that  wails,  snarls, 
groans,  shrieks,  howls,  or  hisses.  Our  best  qual- 
ities and  our  best  people  are  apt  to  catch  the  infec- 
tion of  tliis  screaming  forcible-feebleness,  and  to 
lose  their  power  to  cheer  in  their  passion  to  declaim. 
Even  our  religious  people,  par^yzed,  seemingly, 
by  a  contemplation  of  the  works  of  Satan,  are  not 
celebrated  for  entering  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord. 
Our  morality,  the  moment  it  sets  abont  the  work 
of  reform,  has  a  strong  impulse  to  become  g^m, 
haggard,  and  screechy ;  and  even  the  loftier  vir- 
tues are  prone  to  put  on  a  vinegar  aspect,  and  to 
depress  rather  than  exhilarate.  Our  benevolence, 
for  instance,  sometimes  labors  most  conscientious- 
ly to  make  itself  unamiable,  diffuses  unhappiness 
from  the  best  of  motives,  and,  growing  sour  and 
shrewish  by  its  contact  with  suffering  or  contem- 
plation of  wrong,  dispenses  as  much  gall  to  its 
opponents  as  it  does  balm  to  the  afflicted  and  op- 
pressed. It  seems  to  find  a  saturnine  satisfaction 
in  fastening  its  attention  on  the  darkest  side  of  lifiB. 
If  there  be  any  thing  base  or  brutal  in  the  foulest 
dens  of  metropoliUn  iniquity,  see  how  eagerly  it 
seizes  it,  emphasizes  it,  detaches  it  fh>m  its  rela- 
tions, talks  about  it,  writes  about  it,  throws  it  into 
the  faces  and  stamps  it  on  the  imaginations  of  young 
and  old,  in  the  hope,  we  may  suppose,  of  invigor- 
ating the  sense  of  right  by  corrupting  the  sense  of 
beauty,  and  converting  us  into  philanthropists  by  a 
process  which  begins  by  disgusting  us  with  human 
niture.    Scenes  of  misery  and  sin  thus  occupying 


the  most  conspicuous  places  in  the  picture-gallery 
of  the  mind,  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  humane 
people,  aghast  at  the  contemi^ation,  should  grad- 
ually associate  cheerfulness  with  selfishness,  and 
dutifully  determine  that  nothing  but  wretchedness 
shall  escape  from  their  tongues  and  encamp  on 
their  faces.  This  morbid  benevolence,  first  adopted 
as  a  duty,  soon  resolves  itself  into  a  taste ;  and  then 
they  hunt  eagerly  on  the  trail  of  offenses  to  gather 
fresh  topics  of  horrifying  scandal,  and  every  new 
batch  of  crimes  furnishes  additional  material  for 
their  ghastly  gossip.  And,  to  crown  all,  in  ex- 
ploring the  causes  of  the  wickedness  and  wretch- 
edness which  oppress  their  imag^ations,  they  have 
a  strange  proclivity  to  hit  on  those  things  which 
are  capable  in  themselves  of  affording  innocent 
pleasure,  and  too  often  think  their  purpose  is  at- 
tained when  they  have  pasted  a  thundering  *'Thoo 
shalt  not  I"  on  all  amusements  and  recreations. 

Now  this  ascetic  acid  in  our  morality  and  re- 
ligion must  be  modified  by  an  aesthetic  element,  or 
we  strip  Arom  virtue,  and  duty,  and  devotion  the 
'*  awful"  loveliness,  by  which  they  attract  as  well 
as  command,  inspire  as  well  as  warn,  cheer  as  well 
as  threaten.  It  is  as  dangerous  to  morality  as  it 
is  destructive  to  cheerfulness  to  make  virtue  the 
husky  and  haggard  thing  it  is  so  often  held  up  to 
be ;  and  accordingly,  ki  the  formation  of  harmoni- 
ous character,  g^reat  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  edu- 
cation of  the  sense  of  beauty.  There  is  nothing 
that  cheers  so  much  as  this ;  and  the  contemplation 
of  beauty  in  nature,  in  art,  in  literature,  in  human 
character,  diffuses  through  our  being  a  soothing 
and  subtle  joy,  by  which  the  heart's  anxious  and 
aching  cares  are  softly  smiled  away.  Infuse  into 
the  purpose  with  which  you  follow  the  various  em- 
ployments and  professions  of  life,  no  matter  how 
humble  they  may  be,  this  sense  of  beauty,  and  you 
are  transformed  at  once  from  an  artisan  into  an 
artist.  The  discontent  you  feel  with  the  work  yen 
are  compelled  to  do  comes  from  your  doing  it  in 
the  spirit  of  a  drudge.  Do  it  in  the  spirit  of  an 
artist,  with  a  perception  of  the  beauty  which  in- 
heres in  all  honest  work,  and  the  drudgery  will 
disappear  in  delight.  It  is  the  spirit  in  which  we 
work,  not  the  work  itself,  which  lends  dignity  to 
labor ;  and  many  a  field  has  been  plowed,  many  a 
house  has  been  built,  in  a  grander  spirit  than  has 
sometimes  attended  the  government  of  empires  and 
the  creation  of  epics.  The  cheerfulness  which 
comes  from  the  beautiful  performance  of  such  se- 
cluded duties  disclaims  all  aid  from  mere  animal 
spirits,  and  attaches  itself  resolutely  to  what  is  im* 
mortal  in  our  being.  It  is,  as  South  would  say, 
"  a  masculine  and  severe  thing;  the  recreation  of 
the  judgment,  the  jubilee  of  reason;  filling  the 
soul,  as  God  fills  the  universe,  silently  and  with- 
out noise!" 

We  have  thus  gone  over  some  of  the  sources  and 
causes  of  cheerfulness,  and  attempted  to  state  a 
few  of  the  leading  principles,  the  disregard  of  which 
causes  so  much  fret  and  discontent.  It  is  the  in- 
firmity of  us  all  that  we  rarely  discover  these  prin- 
ciples, obvious  as  they  are,  until  we  have  bitter 
experience  of  the  consequences  of  their  violation ; 
in  this  somewhat  resembling  that  astute  Irish  pilot 
who  assured  the  captain  of  the  ship  that  he  knew 
all  the  rocks  on  the  coast;  **And  that,"  he  said, 
as  the  vessel  struck  and  split — *Hhat  is  one  of 
'em !"  Still  we  must  be  allowed,  even  if  the  in- 
formation be  of  no  ethical  use,  to  proceed  to  state 
the  great  crowning  principle  of  growth  in  cheerfU 
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chancter,  hiclading,  as  it  does,  all  those  which 
have  been  already  considered,  and  suggesting  many 
Bora— «  principle  which  would  repay  the  minutest 
and  moat  extensive  scrutiny,  but  which  we  have 
only  spAce  rapidly  to  indicate.  This  relates,  of 
coarse,  to  the  Food  of  the  mind — the  daily  bread 
of  thought,  emodon,  and  experience  which  the  mind 
eats,  and  converts  into  the  blood,  and  bone,  and 
sinew  of  character.  This,  more  than  any  thing 
else,  determines  our  destiny  for  gladness  or  for 
gloom.  The  chief  sources  of  this  mental  food  are 
external  nature,  society,  and  the  various  forms  of 
Lteratnre  and  art.  All  these  have  their  cheerfiil 
and  invigorating  or  dark  and  depressing  phase,  ac- 
cording to  the  disposition  we  bring  to  the  feast. 

Nature  is  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  cheer — 
B0C,  indeed,  as  seen  and  felt  by  those  whose  simple 
object  is  to  make  her  yield  a  certain  amount  of 
com  and  potatoes  for  the  body,  but  by  those  who 
also  regard  her  as  the  dear  and  gracious  mother, 
teeming  with  food  for  the  brain  and  heart  of  her 
children.  Communion  with  her  sights,  sounds, 
edora,  and  forms — the  hieroglyphics  of  God — and 
with  the  inner  spirit,  which  gives  them  life,  mean- 
ing, and  language  to  the  soul— closeness  to  her 
■i%faty  heart,  and  contact  with  her  informing  mind 
— this  is  the  love  of  nature  which  inspires,  heals, 
refreshes,  sublimes,  and  cheers.  And  happy  are 
they  whose  characters  grow  and  ripen  under  her 
geidal  ministries,  and  who,  in  the  words  of  a  gpreat 
poet,  speaking  fkt>m  his  own  deep  experience,  can 
tasttfy  "of  pleasures  lying  upon  the  unfolding 
intellect  plenteously  as  morning  dew-drops;  of 
knowledge  inhaled  insensibly  like  the  flragrance ; 
of  dispositions  stealing  into  the  spirit  like  music 
tnm  unknown  quarters;  of  images  uncalled  for 
and  rising  op  like  exhalations ;  of  hopes  plucked 
fike  beantifol  wild-flowers  from  the  ruined  tombs 
that  border  the  highways  of  antiquity,  to  make  a 
garland  for  a  living  forehead ;  in  a  word,  of  Nature 
as  n  teacher  of  truUi  through  joy  and  through  glad- 
ness, and  as  a  creatress  €^  the  faculties  through  a 
process  of  smoothness  and  delight." 

But  hastening  fhmi  this  attractive  theme,  whose 
ftillness  of  wealth  we  have  barely  hinted,  let  us 
hasard  a  remark  or  two  on  the  nature  of  the  men- 
tal food  we  derive  from  social  life.  Here,  in  the 
intercourse  of  conversation,  there  is  not  only  the 
expression  of  thoughts  and  feelings,  but  the  direct 
passage  of  mind  into  mind,  and  characters,  accord- 
ingly, are  mutually  fed  and  formed.  In  conversa- 
tioo,  to  vse  a  violent  image,  we  eat  each  other  up, 
and  this  intellectual  cannit>alism  results,  if  the 
oooversation  be  good,  in  an  increase  of  mental 
snbsunce  to  slL  Mr.  Webster  was  accustomed  to 
place  conversation  above  all  the  other  means  and 
implements  by  which  knowledge  is  obtained  and 
dispositions  infused.  How  important,  then,  that 
this  great  element  of  culture  should  be  cheerful, 
sympathetic,  enlivening,  the  graceful  play  of 
knowkdge,  the  festivity  of  intelligence,  instead  of 
being  the  sour,  egotistic,  sulky,  or  frivolous  thing 
into  which  it  is  so  often  perverted.  A  grumbler  or 
bigot  in  this  intercourse  should  recollect  that  he  is 
spoiling  the  temper  €^  others  in  parading  his  own, 
and  that  a  voluminous  catalogue  of  his  aches  and 
pains,  or  a  fierce  outburst  of  his  prejudices  and 
hatreds,  is  hardly  needed  to  gratify  the  civil  curi- 
osity that  inquires  after  his  health,  or  the  polite 
tolerance  that  asks  his  opinion.  And,  in  reference 
to  this  matter  of  health,  there  are  some  persons, 
bores  by  instinct  and  profession,  who  carry  into 


their  conversation  a  strong  flavor  of  opodeldoc  and 
catnip-tea;  who  convert  every  body  with  whom 
they  talk  into  a  consulting  physician;  and  who 
are  never  so  happy  as  when  they  are  blessed  with 
some  lucky  influenza  or  ague,  which  will  furnish 
them  with  a  constant  topic  of  edifying  and  attract- 
ive discourse.  Thus  it  is  related' of  Mr.  Webster, 
that  being  once  in  a  great  Western  city,  waiting 
for  the  cars,  he  was  entreated  by  the  Mayor  to  de- 
vote the  hour  he  had  on  his  hands  to  the  business 
of  being  introduced  to  the  citizens.  Somewhat  re- 
luctantly, being  jaded  by  travel,  Mr.  Webster  con- 
sented. The  first  gentleman  led  up  was  Mr.  Janes 
— a  thousand  closely  treading  on  his  heels,  all  anx- 
ious to  take  the  great  man  by  the  hand,  and  only 
an  hour  for  the  whole  to  do  it  in.  **  Mr.  Webster," 
said  the  Mayor,  **  allow  me  to  introduce  to  you 
Mr.  Janes,  one  of  our  most  distinguished  citizens." 
**  How  do  yon  do,  Mr.  Janes  ?"  said  Mr.  Webster, 
in  a  tone  not  calculated  to  attract  much  confidence. 
"The  truth  is,  Mr.  Webster,"  replied  Mr.  Janes, 
"  I  am  not  very  well."  **  I  hope  nothing  serious 
is  the  matter,"  sternly  answered  Mr.  Webster. 
"  Well,  I  don't  know  that,  Mr.  Webster.  I  think 
it's  rheumatiz,  but  my  wife—"  Here  the  Mayor 
rapidly  interposed  with  the  next  citizen :  "  Mr. 
Webster,  this  is  BIr.  Smith;**  and  thus,  for  the 
poor  satisfaction  of  shaking  hands  with  Mr.  Smith, 
Mr.  Webster  was  doubtless  rendered  wretched  to 
the  end  of  his  days,  through  the  profound  ignorance 
in  which  he  was  leift  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  Mr. 
Jane8*s  complaint. 

But  of  all  the  expedients  to  make  the  heart  lean, 
the  brain  gauzy,  and  to  thin  life  down  into  the 
consistency  of  a  cambric  kerchief,  the  most  suc- 
cessful is  the  little  talk  and  tattle  which,  in  some 
charmed  circles,  is  courteously  styled  conversation. 
How  human  beings  can  live  on  such  meagre  fare- 
how  continue  existence  in  such  a  famine  of  topics 
and  on  such  a  short  allowance  of  sense^ — is  a  great 
question,  if  philosophy  could  only  search  it  out. 
AH  we  know  is  that  such  men  and  women  there 
are,  who  will  go  on  dwindling  in  this  way  firom 
fifteen  to  fourscore,  and  never  a  hint  on  their  tomb- 
stones that  they  died  at  last  of  consumption  of  the 
head  and  marasmus  of  the  heart !  The  whole  uni- 
verse of  God,  spreading  out  its  splendors  and  ter- 
rors, pleading  for  their  attention,  and  they  wonder 
"  where  Mrs.  Somebody  got  that  divine  ribbon  in 
her  bonnet!'*  The  whole  world  of  literature, 
through  its  thousand  trumps  of  fame,  adjuring 
them  to  regard  its  garnered  stores  of  emotion  and 
thought,  and  they  think,  "  It's  high  time,  if  John 
intends  to  marry  Sarah,  for  him  to  pop  the  ques- 
tion I"  When,  to  be  sure,  this  frippery  is  spiced 
with  a  little  envy  and  malice,  and  prepares  its 
small  dishes  of  scandal  and  nice  bits  of  detraction, 
it  l)ecomes  endowed  with  a  slightly  venomous  vi- 
tality, which  does  pretty  well,  in  the  absence  of 
soul,  to  carry  on  the  machiner}'  of  living,  if  not  the 
reality  of  life.  Seriously,  however,  this  levity  of 
being,  whether  innocent  or  malevolent,  which  thus 
splits  the  mind  up  into  chips  and  splinters  of 
thought,  and  leaves  it  vacant  of  substance  and  sap, 
is  it  not  one,  out  of  many  nobler  causes,  of  the  ru- 
mored lack  of  cheerfulness  in  American  women  ? — a 
fact  of  which  we  know  nothing  except  from  the 
melodious  wail,  alternating  with  melodramatic 
shrieks,  that  comes  up  from  so  lai^  a  portion  of 
our  best  feminine  literature.  The  men,  of  course, 
are  great  rascals,  and  deprive  women  of  their  rights, 
and  circumscribe  the  sphere  of  their  infiuence,  and 
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by  pocriticaUy  sonnetize  Detdemooas  of  tbe  kitchen 
and  Imogens  of  the  nurseiy,  and  are,  besides,  aa 
snperficisi  as  they  are  wicked— all  that  is  tntly 
granted ;  but  still,  is  it  not  possible  that  women, 
the  autocratic  rulers  at  least  of  social  life,  can  make 
it  a  little  better  subserve  its  great  purpose  of  edu- 
cating and  enriching  the  mind  without  any  loea  to 
its  more  festive  grace  and  airier  charm  ? 

But  leaving  a  topic  which  is  fast  treading  on  the 
perilous  edges  of  impertinence,  let  ua  pasa  to  the 
consideration  of  books,  the  third  source  of  oar  men- 
tal food.  Here  the  influences  springing  from  a 
communion  with  nature  and  intercourse  with  so- 
ciety are  recast  by  the  mind  of  genius  in  the  fbrm 
of  literature.  This  literature,  in  the  varieties  of 
its  spirit  and  depth,  contains  three  special  forms 
of  genius,  according  as  nature,  or  society,  or  both, 
contributed  to  build  them  up.  Thus  Wordsworth 
has  derived  his  inspiration  and  his  nutriment  al- 
most exclusively  from  a  communion  with  external 
nature;  Pope,  Swift,  Walpole,  Chesterfield,  and 
Thackeray  have  derived  theirs  almost  as  exclu- 
sively firom  an  intercourse  with  society;  while 
Chancer,  Cervantes,  Shakspeare,  Goethe,  and  Soott 
combine  the  two.  Authors  of  this  last  class  have 
the  most  robust  health  of  mind,  and  dispense  the 
most  invigorating  cheer.  But  there  is  still  anoth- 
er class,  composed  of  men  of  large  but  diseased 
powers  and  passions,  who  perversely  mitconcewe 
both  nature  and  social  life,  distorting  and  discolor- 
ing them  with  the  morbid  peculiarities  of  their  own 
minds.  These  authors  belong  to  the  satanic  or 
the  sentimental  school,  according  as  their  inspira- 
tion is  nuxed  with  a  willful  pride  or  insatiable 
vanity;  and  though  their  genius  may  intensely 
stir  the  soul  for  the  time,  they  in  (he  end  deform 
or  debilitate  it.  They  represent  the  grumbler,  the 
sulker,  the  caustic  abstractionist,  the  unregulated, 
inharmonious  mind  and  discontented  heart,  as  vi- 
talized and  exaggerated — as  transfigured  by  the 
light,  and  mighty  with  the  powers,  and  tyrannous 
with  the  influence,  of  impassioned  genius.  They 
are,  indeed,  bitter  fountains  of  mental  disease  and 
gloom ;  yet  as  long  as  people  will  go  to  literature 
as  to  a  sort  of  gilded  dram-shop  of  the  brain,  and 
love  to  read  books  that  stimulate  only  to  leave 
them  weak  and  miserable,  just  so  long  will  such 
authors  continue  to  be  the  most  popular.  The  two 
great  European  leaders  of  this  school  of  satanic 
sentimentality  are  Rousseau  and  Bj-ron  —  men 
whose  powers  and  accomplishments  have  never 
been  too  highly  lauded,  and  the  cheerlessness  of 
whose  sentiments,  the  informing  and  directing  soul 
of  their  powers,  has  never  been  adequately  probed 
and  exposed.  Each  was  afi3icted  with  the  raven- 
ous desire  to  re-create  the  world  after  his  own  im- 
age, and  stamp  on  nature  and  man  '*  Jean  Jacques, 
his  mark,"  "Noel  Bj-ron,  his  seaL"  How  mean 
appears  their  self-exaggerating  disregard  of  all  the 
laws  and  limitations  of  our  being,  when  compared 
with  the  lofty  composure  with  which  Wordsworth 
modestly  contents  his  ambition  for  influence : 
** Still  gUdes  the  ftream*  and  shall  forever  glide: 
The  form  remains,  the  fanotion  never  dies: 
Bui  ve,  the  great,  the  mighty,  and  the  wise, 
"We  men,  who  In  our  morn  of  life,  defied 
The  elements,  must  perish.  Be  it  so: 
Content  if  lomething  from  our  hsndB  have  power 
To  live,  and  act,  and  help  the  fiitore  hour; 
And  if,  as  toward  the  rilent  tomb  we  go. 
Through  hope,  through  love,  and  Faith's  transoendant 

dower, 
We  fed  that  we  are  greater  Uian  we  know." 


It  is  not  necessary  to  eheerful  writing  that  it 
should  be  witty  writing  or  even  humorous  ¥rriting. 
There  is  more  inward  joy  to  be  derived  from  Tbont- 
son's  Seasons  or  Barrow's  Sermons  than  from 
Pope's  insidiously  misanthropic  satires,  or  Hood's 
subtly  pathetic  extravaganzas.  Cheerftilness  is  » 
eharacteristic  of  all  great  writers  whose  thought* 
and  imaginations  have  their  spring  in  primitive 
feelinf^  and  afibctions,  which  are  sound,  vigorous, 
and  nnspotted  with  discontent  and  misanthropy. 
Thus  Wordsworth,  who  never  made  but  one  joke  in 
his  life— and  the  wit  of  man  has  so  far  labored  in 
vain  to  see  the  point  even  of  that — is  still  as  esseiv> 
tially  cheerful  in  his  sylvan  serenity  of  mood,  as  that 
audacious,  riotous,  and  profound  buffoon,  Rabelais, 
who,  like  old  Fortunatus,  is  "all  felicity  up  the 
brims."  There  is  often  in  pathos  a  gentle  and  re- 
fining melancholy,  a  tender  sadness,  which  does 
not  sadden.  The  visionary  splendors  of  Spenstf  *s 
romantic  muse  are  as  capable  of  infusing  comfort 
into  despairing  imaginations,  as  Montaigne's  chirp- 
ing practical  wisdom  is  of  expelling  crotchety  no- 
tions firom  snarled  and  tangled  intellects.  The  fire 
of  Miltdn's  genius  bums  away  the  mists  and  vapors 
of  the  soul  as  readily  as  they  are  chased  away  by 
Ariosto's  more  graceful  and  gleeful  enchantments. 
The  tempe8t4ike  passions  that  rend  the  breasts  of 
Lear,  Macbeth,  and  Othello  are  spiritual  tonics. 
In  short,  where  there  is  health  in  the  senses  and 
the  soul  of  the  writer,  there  is  cheer ;  and,  what  is 
more,  the  sun4ike  radiation  of  cheer. 

Young  writers  who  believe,  with  Shelley,  that 
most  men 

**Are  cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong, 
And  learn  in  suiliBring  what  they  teach  in  song,** 
but  who  foiiget  that  such  experience,  passed  through, 
the  dissolving  imagination  of  robust  natures,  comes 
out  in  the  form  of  beauty,  are  apt -to  get  up  an  an- 
guish to  sing  about ;  to  make  their  particular  griev- 
ance their  whole  stock  in  trade ;  and,  mendicants 
for  sympathy,  to  pass  round  the  hat  to  collect  such 
coppers  of  compassion  and  small  change  of  tears  as 
tender  hearts  can  spare  to  relieve  their  puny  and 
puerile  miseries.  If  any  good  friend  to  them  and 
to  good  lettera  would  just  hint  that  the  greatest 
poets  are  the  most  cheerful,  they  would  as  quickly 
affect  vivacity  as  they  now  worship  gloom.  Sterne 
states  that  when  he  visited  Paris,  in  1767,  he  found 
that  every  French  woman  of  fashion  went  through 
three  stages: — first,  a  coquette;  then,  as  her  charms 
began  to  fade,  a  deist;  then,  as  she  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  grave,  a  devotee.  One  lady,  who 
ought,  he  says,  to  have  been  a  deist  for  some  five 
yeare  before  he  had  the  honor  of  making  her  ao* 
quaintance,  expressed  to  him  her  fear  that  she  was 
beginning  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. Sterne  looked  in  her  face,  where  beauty 
was  palpably  on  the  wane,  and,  as  if  he  were  over« 
come  by  its  loveliness,  said,  "Madam,  it  is  too 
soon — too  soon!"  She,  oveijoyed,  dropped  the 
deiit,  reassumed  the  coquette,  and  reported  all  over 
Paris  that  the  Reverend  Mr.  Sterne  had  said  more 
for  revealed  religion  in  half  an  hour  than  all  the 
Encyclopediasts  had  ever  said  against  it.  Now 
the  affectation  of  misery  in  half  the  sentimental 
poetry  that  spoils  the  spirits  of  its  readers  is  capa- 
ble of  a  conversion  as  instantaneous  as  the  affecta- 
tion of  deism  in  Sterne's  faded  coquette ;  for  this 
much  is  to  be  said  for  human  nature,  that  men  will 
adopt  sense  as  readily  as  nonsense,  provided  it  flat- 
ters their  vanity  as  well. 

In  these  remarks  on  Cheerfulness  we  have  Ten- 
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tared  slightly  to  soggest,  without  pretending  to 
exhaust,  tome  of  the  sentimenta  and  principles 
which  bear  on  the  production  of  a  state  <^  mind 
without  which  wealth,  position,  genius,  fame,  are 
but  splendid  tombs  of  happiness ;  and  with  which 
pain,  poTerty,  and  calamity  are  deprived  of  their 
power  to  tortve,  if  not  to  wound.  In  conclusion, 
kt  us  recapitulate  some  of  the  source  of  this  dieer- 
falnesa,  and  some  of  the  sources  of  the  discontent 
which  poisons  it,  in  a  series  of  statementa  as  to 
what  we  should  do,  and  what  we  should  avoid  do- 
ing. We  should  first  vividly  realize  the  beauty 
and  dignity  of  that  mood  of  inward  content  and 
outward  beneficence,  crowned  as  it  is  with  life's 
choicest  bleesinga,  in  order  to  see  how  mean  is  that 
spirit  which,  starving  its  sympathies  to  glut  its 
aatipathiefl,  crabbedly  grumbles  or  haughtily  sulks 
through  existence,  perversely  fertile  in  faints 
amidst  bounties  which,  in  a  cheerful  heart,  would 
call  forth  peeana.  We  should  cultivate  that  fresh* 
Bess  of  perception  by  which  we  have  a  satisfying 
delight  in  little  things,  so  that  we  move  through 
conuBOQ  pleasures  and  familiar  scenes  as  if,  in  the 
exquisite  phrase  of  the  poet,  **  IMo  were  one  long 
and  sweet  surprise !"  We  should  avoid  the  error, 
so  prolific  of  discontent,  which,  mistaking  abstract 
coDceptioos  for  Inspiring  and  productive  ideas, 
places  so  wide  a  gulf  between  thought  and  action 
that  erery  thing  we  think  satirizes  eYeey  thing  we 
do.  We  should  not  only  hold  the  rein  on  those 
vices  and  selfish  passions  which  naturally  end  in 
despair,  but  should  explore  the  causes  by  which 
the  virtues  and  loftier  sentiments,  when  they  dis- 
dain an  alliance  with  the  sense  of  beauty,  the  sense 
of  humor,  and  the  sense  of  enjoyment,  too  often 
exhibit  a  morbid  hatred  of  evil  rather  than  a  genial 
kive  of  good,  and  tumble  into  the  Slough  of  De- 
spond wiiile  seemingly  in  the  suburbs  of  the  Ce- 
lestial City.  We  should  systematically  purify  the 
faitelleet  from  egotism  $nd  delusion ;  see  things  in 
their  real  dimensions  and  right  relations,  and  not 
as  they  are  detached  and  exaggerated  by  our  pas- 
sioos;  seek  the  good  rather  than  good  appearances; 
leam  to  smile  at  our  own  follies  before  we  laugh 
at  those  of  others ;  and,  through  a  wide  and  genial 
communion  with  nature,  society,  and  good  books, 
leed  the  mind  with  the  wholesome  food  which 
builds  up  vigorous  and  cheerful  character.  But 
especially  must  we  watch  and  wait  for  thos^  pre- 
cious moments,  not  common  to  the  most  bounti- 
fully endowed  natures,  but  coming  at  intervals  to 
all,  when  Heaven  seems  graciously  to  open  on  our 
minds,  and  we  become  compact  of  bliss — ^when, 
diroogh  inlets  of  inspiration  suddenly  lifted,  stream 
thoughts  and  sentiments  which,  for  the  time,  make 
exisitence  ecstasy !  Fix  these  moods  in  the  mem- 
ory, board  them  in  the  heart,  assimilate  them  to 
the  very  substance  of  the  soul ;  for  they  can  endear 
life,  and  make  it  beautiful  and  sweet,  long. after 
their  imparadising  rapture  has  fkded  into  the  '*  light 
of  common  day. "  "  Hold,"  says  the  Eastern  prov- 
erb—** hold  all  the  skirts  of  thy  mantle  extended 
wtien  Heaven  is  raining  gold  I" 

BUT  what  chair  is  easy  now?    The  Lisbon  of 
smiling  palaces  and  faces,  and  the  Lisbon  of 
reins  and  dismay,  were  hardly  more  different  firom 
each  other  than  the  holidays  of  this  year  and  those 
sflast. 
Great  commercial  transactions  are  conducted  so 
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entirely  upon  paper—- so  little  actual  money  is  ever 
seen,  and  only  its  representative,  either  in  bank- 
notes or  mercantile  paper — that  commercial  ruin 
seems  almost  a  theory. 

Are  there  not  cropn  ?  are  there  not  railroads  and 
steam,  buj'ere  and  consumers,  peace  and  fiur  weath- 
er ?  Why  there  should  be  any  limit  to  expansion 
— why,  if  things  flourish  when  there  are  eleven 
millions  of  specie  to  meet  one  hundred  and  four 
millions  of  liabilities,  they  diould  not  equally  flouiv 
ish  when  there  are  two  hundred  millions  of  liabil- 
ities, is  clear  enough,  doubtless,  to  those  who  see 
it,  but  to  the  barbarian  outsider  it  is  very  wonder- 
fed.  If  things  are  really  sound  when  there  b  but 
one  dollar  in  gold  to  pay  fifty  doUare  or  five  dollars 
in  paper,  how  can  it  matter  whether  you  vary  a 
little  more  or  less  firom  your  five  or  your  fifty  ? 

But  it  is  for  Easy  Chain  in  bank  parlors,  not  in 
editorial  rooms,  to  answer  such  questions.  This 
Chair,  however,  must  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether 
they  know  much  about  it.  This  Chair  cultivates 
a  secret  suspicion  that  a  large  stomach,  watch- 
keys,  and  a  situation  of  digni^  in  a  marble  or 
free-stone  edifice  near  Wall  Street,  do  not  neces- 
sarily constitute  sagacity  or  intelligence,  although 
they  very  often  coexist.  This  Chair  b  heretical  to 
the  degree  of  thinking  that  great  wisdom  was  not 
found  in  great  institutions  during  the  height  of  the 
pressure ;  and  that  a  panic  among  men  in  one  place 
is  very  like  that  in  another. 

But  it  may  ask  humbly  if  nothing  is  settled  fki 
mercantile  affairs — ^if  no  principle  is  acknowledged 
sufficiently  to  become  a  canon  ? 

For  instance,  in  an  ordinary  condition  of  har- 
vests and  genenl  prosperity  can  there  be  no  ap- 
proximation to  knowing  precisely  what  ratio  the 
coin  in  a  coantry  ought  to  bear  to  the  liabilities  of 
the  country,  never  leaving  out  of  account,  of  course, 
the  possibility  of  a  panic  ?  A  panic  is  the  same  as 
«a  general  run — a  stampede  of  specie.  Now  there 
are  certain  conditions  when  there  is  no  panic ;  is 
there  no  way  of  settling  how  those  conditions  are 
to  be  maintained  ? 

Well,  as  we  said,  we  know  such  high  and  mighty 
themes  are  not  for  Easy  Chain  that  roll  themselves 
around  the  earth,  and  speculate  upon  what  they 
see.  Our  chief  delight  has  been  in  watching  that 
model  man,  Gunnybags— an  old,  and  ever-present 
friend.  He  came  hurrying  home,  and  finding  his 
bank  sound  he  expanded  his  brow,  and  stood  about 
Wall  Street  with  his  thumbs  in  his  waistcoat,  a  be- 
nign image  of  large  harvests  and  spade-paying 
banks.  "  Don't  fret  yourselves,  gentlemen,**  said 
Solomon  to  the  passers-by;  "why  trouble  your 
minds  and  risk  your  digestions?  We  have  ex- 
panded a  little,  perhaps,  but  look  at  the  harvest! 
We  have  gone  a  little  fkst,  perhaps,  but  we  have  no 
war,noaUirm.  Keep  eas»,  my  friends ;  keep  cool 
and  comfortable ;  abare  fil,  beware  of  panic !" 

Thus  Gunnybogs.  But  the  storm  deepened  and 
darkened.  Still  that  beneficent  waistcoat  unfold- 
ed its  whiteness  to  men's  eyes,  and  the  cheerfiil 
voice  besought  them  to  beware  of  panic 

The  suspension  in  Philadelphia  came.  **Per. 
plexing,  doubtless,  gentlemen,"  said  President 
Gunnybags  to  his  Board  of  Directore;  **  but  I  fear 
they  lost  their  heads.  I  am  very  much  afhdd  they 
suffered  themselves  to  yield  to  panic." 

Darker  and  darker  it  came.  '*  For  Heaven's 
sake,  don't  be  frightened  1"  cried  the  good  Gunny- 
bags, with  ashy  Ups ;  **  we  are  sound,  Sirs— sound 
as  old  oak!" — and  the  President  beamed  a  kind 
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of  dUmal  sUre  upon  all  who  talked  with  him. 
"  The  catue  of  the  tronble,  Sir?  Expansion,  ex- 
pansion, Sir.  We  are  too  much  expanded,  Sir. 
Hen,  women,  and  children — all  expanded,  Sir. 
But  we  are  sound.  Sir,  and  we  shall  go  through ; 
marlL  mj  words,  Sir  i  we  shaU  go  thbocoh  !" 

The  depositor  withdrew,  Taguely  satisfied.  Gun- 
nybags  grew  thin.  He  ate  no  dinner.  He  smiled 
no  smile.  He  smoked  a  cigar — he  was  unused  to 
It,  and  it  shook  his  nerves.  He  was  gloomy — al- 
most morose-^lmost  savage.  He  stalked  down 
town  and  met  his  firiends.  They  asked  anxiouslv, 
with  haggard  eyes.  "  Jupiter,  Sirs  I  every  body  is 
in  such  a panic.  We  shall  pay  every  cent,  Sir  !** 

**  But  who  makes  the  panic  ?"  timidly  gasped  a 
nervous  man,  who  had  large  investments  in  the  Jer- 
emy Diddler — a  pretty  £sncy,  but  not  paying  now. 

"  Who  makes  it,  Sir  ?  You  make  it,  and  every 
body  else  who  bothers  the  banks !" 

**  But  the  banks  will  not  lend— how  are  we  to 
pay  our  debts  ?" 

**  Zounds,  Sir,  find  the  money  I  Do  you  think 
banks  can  lend  to  a  panic-stricken  community? 
No,  Sir !  They  want  the  money  themselves.  But 
we  shall  go  on.  Sir.  We  shall  go  through,  panic 
or  no  panic !" 

Bluster  and  white  waistcoat  did  a  great  deal. 
Timid  men,  interested  in  the  Jeremy  Diddler,  with 
a  view  of  making  money  suddenly — stood  still,  and 
merely  shook  in  their  shoes.  If  they  asked  for 
money  at  the  bank.  President  Gnnnybags  bellowed 
at  them  that  they  couldn't  have  it.  If  they  asked 
to  have  a  bill  cashed  in  specie.  President  Gunny- 
bags  sneered  bitterly  at  merchants  who  were  so 
short-sighted  as  to  destroy  all  confidence,  and  cre- 
ate a  panic  If  they  asked  what  they  should  do. 
President  Gnnnybags  thundered  forth  that  they 
were  to  help  restore  confidence. 

The  problem  was  difficult  for  brave  men ;  for 
Uie  timid  ones  it  was  quite  overpowering — and  the 
timid  ones,  in  lands  where  majorities  rule,  curry 
the  day.  The  point  was  that  they  could  have 
helped  restore  confidence  if  they  could  have  got  a 
little  money.  "  Don't  come  here  asking  for  mon- 
ey. Sir;  but,  like  a  patriotic  citizen  and  honest 
merchant,  help  restore  confidence,"  was  all  the 
comfort  they  received. 

Solomon  Gnnnybags  took  the  chair  at  a  great 
meeting  of  Bank  Directors  and  merchants :  **  Gen- 
tlemen," said  he,  "  what  we  want  is  confidence." 

Some  impertinent  in  the  crowd  iumiediately 
said:  ''The  whole  thing  is  a  matter  of  credit.  If 
you  cut  down  your  loans  you  are  recreant  to  your 
implied  contract  with  the  business  world.  Your- 
selves cause  the  panic,  and  could  relieve  it  by 
loans!" 

The  tumult  that  followed  was  immense.  *'  Hi  I 
hi  I"  shouted  indiscreeUbank  clerks.  **Put  him 
out  I  Hustle  him!  >Ae|||  whewl  WhisUe! 
Shriek  I"  There  was  no  end  of  noise  and  confu- 
sion, until  some  reprobate  shoutfMi  out,  *'  Hi !  hil 
Cheer  and  Tiger  ,for  Gnnnybags,  and  bully  for 
panic!" 

The  next  day,  of  course,  the  banks  suspended, 
just  as  Solomon  Gnnnybags  was  saving,  *'  Come 
what  may.  Sir,  we  shall  go  through  1'* 

Our  Chair  bore  us  through  the  checkered  scenes 
of  those  days ;  and  as  we  slipped  and  rolled  along, 
we  found  ourselves  asking,  *'  In  managers  of  bank- 
ing institutions  is  comprehensive  capacity  desira- 
ble, or  is  it  not  ?" 


Old  Clo*  is  your  only  wear.  Every  body  is 
proud  of  rusty  seams.  Shoulders  says  truly, 
**  Pride  peeps  out  at  all  the  elbows."  Men  put  on 
last  year's  coat  with  the  air  of  those  who  are  com- 
mitting all  the  cardinal  virtues  in  one.  It  is  bad 
ton  to  wear  a  good  hat.  Seedy  shoes  and  patched 
boots  have  exchanged  respectability  with  white 
cravats  and  patent  leathers.  It  is  out  of  fashioB  to 
go  to  the  tailor's.  If  you  must  have  a  new  waist- 
coat— ^which  is  a  weakness — ^yon  can  go  to  the  slop> 
shops.  People  used  to  wear  gloves— so  they  did 
helmets.  .Are  honest  fingers  not  good  enough  for 
honest  poverty?  Those  handsome  threadbaro 
trowsers !  that  shining  seat — or  knee,  if  yon  pra. 
ferl  that  raveling  coat-cuff!  that  tnyed  waist- 
coat !  tliat  shirt-bosom  with  slits !  those  robust, 
naked  liands— «>aii»>  6o2/ieo  .'—-those  boots,  fraZ. 
prisons  of  those  pale  socks  that  gaze  calmly  ou^ 
through  the  bars !  that  heel,  which  loves  the  moth- 
er earth,  and  sufiers  no  wool  or  leather  to  separate 
it  from  its  kiss  1  Behold  the  dandy's  fSubion  of 
'67,  the  coxcomb  of  economy ! 

Poverty  is  proud,  we  heard ;  but  such  overi>ear- 
ing  haughtiness  we  had  not  anticipated.  Som« 
unfortunates  retain  their  carriages;  some  havt 
been  to  the  Opera ;  some  have  subscribed  to  th% 
Philharmonic.  Sudi  men  are  unmindful  of  their 
honor,  and  forget  their  pride. 

Shoulders  is  one  of  these.  He  is  fall  of  perverso 
good-nature.  Ruined  in  pocket,  he  resists  ruin  in 
temper.  Having  lost  his  dollars,  he  will  not  lose  his 
spirits  too.  He  comes  home  smUing— be  positively 
sings  as  he  goes  about  the  house.  When  his  grave 
neighbor,  Blum,  who  is  not  ruined,  says  to  him, 
with  a  severity  of  sadness  in  which  a  stinging  r#-> 
proof  is  conveyed, 

"  Shoulders,  how  can  you  be  so  gay  ?  Have  not 
all  your  prospects  come  down,  as  it  were  ?'* 

Then  the  gay  Shoulders  replies : 

"Without  doubt;  but  how  if  the  ceiling  had 
come  down,  as  it  were  ?" 

Neighbor  Blum  looks  suspiciously  up  at  the  ceil- 
ing, and  concedes  that  it  is  better  to  have  your  bank 
broken  than  your  head. 

*'  There  it  is,  neighbor  Blum ;  and,  having  lost 
my  money,  suppose  the  ceiling  should  come  down, 
strike  my  Amanda  upon  the  head,  instantly  destroy 
her,  or  addle  her  fixie  intellects — ^ri  too,  ri  too,  ri 
too  rol  loo  rol  la  I** 

Neighbor  Blum  is  confounded,  and  Shoulders 
explains  that  he  means  to  say  that  there  are  many 
woes  greater  than  his ;  and  that,  g^at  as  they  are, 
they  might  be  sadly  increased  by  the  merest  acci- 
dent. 

^*  Besides,  Blum,  this  vast  system  of  credit — ri 
too,  ri  too — upon  which  the  prosperity  of  the  world 
is  built,  which  requires  so  much  lying,  and  swear- 
ing, and  shivering,  and  paralysis  to  maintain — ri 
too,  ri  too — ^which  makes  every  man  a  dirty  mon- 
ey-bag, and  extinguishes  the  love  and  hope  of  bet- 
ter things— ri  too  i^  loo  rol  la— why  should  I  not  ex- 
pect to  be  blown  up  by  it  again,  as  I  was  before?  Be- 
hold, the  apples  swim  I — ^you,  for  instance,  Blum  {** 

So  the  rattling  fellow  pla}*8  with  his  poverty. 
He  digs  away,  meanwhile,  and  buys  a  loaf  for 
Amanda  and  her  sprouts.  Sometimes  he  omits  the 
butter,  and  buys  a  bunch  ef  flowers.  Blum,  who 
never  smiles,  and  likes  flowers  in  gardens,  thinks 
it  is  a  mild  form  of  insanity. 

''Poor  Shoulders!"  he  says,  ''what  a  pity  be 
lost  his  mind  a  little  in  his  misfortunes  I** 

And  only  yesterday  Shoulders  said  to  Amanda : 
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**W]ut  a  pit/  that  old  Blum  has  lost  all  his 
kaart  in  fioding  his  fbrtono  I** 

OcB  yxtoDg  friend  Chloe  is  known  to  all  man- 
kind.  She  is  that  quiet,  affectionate,  industrious 
daughter  whom  yon  have  seen  putting  the  slippers 
before  the  fire  for  paps,  and  arranging  mammals 
footstool,  and  **  catching**  the  dresses  of  the  g^ls  in 
the  last  agonies  of  the  toilet  She  is  the  proprietor 
and  propeller  of  that  needle  which  goes  click,  click, 
dick  against  time,  for  whole  winter  evenings  to- 
gether, dropping  a  little  private  tear,  as  brother 
Ual  reads  aloud,  over  the  mother  turned  out,  with 
her  children,  into  **the  pitiless  storm  ;^  or  the 
maiden  who  is  "  clasped  to  the  heart^  of  her  noble 
and  handsome  Don  Alphonso  di  Medina-Ccsli ;  or 
the  pole  and  spiritual  Fitz  Cinnamon  Wbey ;  the 
poor,  but  high-born  curate,  with  the  straight  nose 
sad  coat.  It  is  that  Chloe  whom  all  children  love ; 
who,  somehow,  takes  the  thorn  out  of  their  quar- 
leb,  and  whose  cap  is  always  more  comfortable 
than  any  other  cap  in  the  world.  She  is  that  young 
woman  who  never  calls  the  children  **  brats"  and 
**  plagues,**  and  when  they  are  very  young,  and 
can  not  taJk,  but  only  cry,  is  not  forever  thrusting 
her  fingers  in  their  necks  and  cheeks,  and  saying, 
*'Ki tehee,  kitchee  V*  while  the  poor  red  baby  kicks, 
and  struggles,  and  yells  in  the  white  blanket  bound 
with  blue  ribbon ;  but  rather  sings  to  it,  in  a  soft 
under-tone,  a  kind  of  crooning,  tender  lullaby,  dur- 
ing which  the  baby  chirps,  and  crows,  and  smiles, 
and  starts,  and  springs,  as  if  only  it  and  Chloe 
knew  all  about  it.  (Babies  are  its,  we  believe, 
oiadame?) 

This  is  our  friend  Chloe,  whom  all  the  world 
knows,  and  that  is  to  say  loves ;  for,  somehow,  to 
know  her  is  to  love  her.  Yon  open  your  heart  to 
her  involuntarily,  as,  when  the  first  spring  days 
came  soft  and  warm,  you  open  the  window.  If 
then  you  smeU  violets  and  see  the  golden  crocuses, 
are  you  sorry — do  you  shut  the  window  again  ?  If 
the  violet  began  to  talk  to  you,  as  roses  and  pas- 
lioo-flowers  do  in  Tennyson's  garden-song,  would 
jou  frown  at  the  little  upstart  ?  If  the  harebell 
said  to  yoo,  **  Dear  me !  I  wish  I  could  hold  more 
dew,  for  there  is  a  blade  of  grass  parching,** 
would  you  tell  it  that  it  need  not  bother  itself 
about  dry  blades  of  grass,  but  had  better  mind  its 
ovn  business,  and  look  pretty  ?  This  Easy  Chair 
will  tell  yon  what  Chloe  would  do.  She  would  go 
down  to  the  little  harebell,  and  bend  over  it,  and 
try  to  squeeze  a  tear  into  it,  to  help  out  its  dew — 
sn  for  the  love  of  harebells  and  grass— and  this 
Chair  thinks  she  would  do  it,  and  believes,  upon  its 
honor,  that  if  she  did  so,  the  harebell  would  whis- 
per into  Chloe*s  ear : 

**  Thanks,  dear ;  it  is  just  as  pure  as  that  which 
came  straight  from  heaven  last  night.** 

Probably  we  should  hear  nothing  at  all  ef  this 
ooaversatioD.  This  poor  old  Chair  is  as  deaf  as  a 
piece  of  wood.  But  then  Chloe  and  harebells  un- 
derstand each  other. 

This  is  a  long  preface  to  the  letter  of  our  little 
friend,  which  we  shall  print,  because  every  body 
knows  Chloe,  and  if  it  is  known  what  she  wants, 
every  body  who  chooses  can  help  her : 

**  Dear  East  Cbaib,— I  suppose  you  know  we 
are  very  poor,  being,  in  that,  only  like  every  body 
else.  I  am  very  sorry  every  body  has  lost  so  much 
moocT,  for  it  will  be  so  very  hard  for  people  to  be 
poor  who  have  all  their  lives  been  used  to  being 
rich.    There  is  Cousin  DoUy ,  who  has  always  been 


an  heiress,  and  it  was  beautiful  to  see  her,  in  the 
most  splendid  dresses,  and  jewels  on  her  arms  and 
round  her  neck,  saying  to  all  her  friends,  *  I  am 
not  proud  of  these  things ;  it  is  wicked  to  be  proud ; 
and,  besides,  money  is  so  uncertain.*  Now  that  it 
is  really  gone,  and  her  father,  Uncle  Phineas,  says 
that  he  can*t  pay  for  any  more  tomfoolery  things, 
Dolly  only  says,  *  Well,  Tm  sure  it's  rather  hard ; 
for  I*ve  always  been  used  to  wear  them,  and  it  was 
no  fault  of  mine — ^what  did  you  let  me  have  'em 
for?*     I  pity  her ;  how  can  I  help  it? 

**But,  dear  Easy  Chair,  there  is  another  case 
almost  as  pitiable.  Mary  Dawson  has  always 
done  my  fine-washing  and  dear-etarching.  She 
is  a  good,  modest  gir^  and  the  best  daughter  yon 
ever  saw.  Well,  now,  pa  has  failed,  and  he  said 
to  me,  kindly,  *  Chloe,  cooldn*t  you  do  your  own 
fine-washing  ?'  I  was  almost  sorry  that  I  could, 
and  I  was  ready  to  cry  to  feel  that  I  ought  to.  I 
said,  *  Yes,  pa,  I  can— but  then  poor  Mary  Daw- 
son !'  ,  Pa  said  it  was  hard ;  but  he  added  that  we 
must  economize  in  every  possible  way ;  that  all  his 
property  had  been  assigned ;  that  he  had  no  situa- 
tion and  no  mesns  of  income;  and  that,  bad  as  it 
was,  I  must  tell  Mary  how  it  was,  and  try  to  get 
somebody  else  to  help  her  with  washing  or  some 
other  kind  of  work. 

**  Now  that  I  can  do.  Mary  must  work  harder 
for  less  money,  and  perhaps  she  can  get  on.  Her 
case  seems  to  me  a  great  deal  harder  than  Cousin 
Dolly's— and  yet  I  can*t  help  Dolly.  That  is  the 
strangeness  of  it.  She  sils  in  the  parlor  practicing 
Thalberg's  variations  upon  something,  and  she 
doesn't  do  them  quite  right,  and  then  she  reads 
'  Guy  Livingstone*  or  some  other  new  novel,  and 
then  she  goes  shopping  and  calling  with  Aunt 
Hepsy  Ann.  She  does  it  all  with  the  air  of  a 
martyr.  When  she  goes  into  Stewart*s  and  buys 
something,  she  seems  to  invite  the  clerk  to  consider 
what  a  self-sacrifice  she  b  making  in  not  buying 
all  the  splendid  things  in  the  shop.  When  she 
told  her  mother  she  would  have  only  four  new 
ball-dresses  this  winter,  she  said  it  as  if  she  had 
been  saying  that  she  wished  to  sell  all  her  gowns 
and  go  in  sackcloth.  She  has  all  the  time  an  air 
which  seems  to  prodaim,  *  I  am  entirely  equal  to 
it* — and  I  can't  get  at  her.  I  don*t  dare  to  sym- 
pathize, and  I  don*t  dare  to  tell  her  to  cheer  up 
and  to  think  of  Mary  Dawson.  Aunt  Hepsy  Ann, 
too,  says  we  must  an  be  very  careful  and  econom- 
ical, and  so  she  cuts  down  her  charitable  subscrip- 
tions. It  doesn*t  seem  to  me  to  be  right.  I  ssk 
her  if  that  is  the  best  way — whether  there  won't  be 
more  need  of  charity  than  ever  this  year ;  but  ttho 
only  answers  *  that  we  must  all  feel  it,  poor  and  all.' 
That  does  seem  as  if  it  were  so — and  yet  is  Aunt 
Hepsy  Ann's  feeling  it  anything  more  than  having 
less  sweetmeat  with  her  )^ad,  while  real  poor  peo- 
ple's feding  it  is  likft  having  no  bread  at  all  ? 

**  What  can  I  do  ?  I  want  to  help  my  aunt  and 
cousin,  and  I  don*t  know  how  to  do  it.  They  seem 
to  think  they  are  doing  wonders,  when  they  seem 
to  me  to  be  doing  nothing.  Yesterday,  when  i 
dined  there,  Aunt  Hepsy  Ann  said  to  me :  *  Chloe, 
in  these  times  we  must  all  make  Christian  effort?, 
and  do  without  many  things  to  which  we  have 
been  always  accustomed.  I  should  have  very  lit- 
tle respect  for  people  who  did  not  order  their  house- 
holds to  conform  to  the  times.  My  dear  husband, 
your  uncle,  has  been  unfortunate  in  business.  I 
should  be  very  sorry  if  we  could  not  meet  reverses 
with  fortitude  and  cheerfhlness.    We  must  all  do 
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■o.  Let  him  who  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed 
lest  he  faU.  My  dear  Chloe,  we  have  no  fish  on 
table,  you  see.  We  shall  dispense  with  it  here- 
after, and  confine  ourselves  to  the  joints  and  des- 
sert. It  is  an  example  I  should  be  very  sorry  not 
to  set  at  such  a  time.' 

"  I  am  so  bewildered  I  wish  you  would  help  me. 
It  teems  to  me  that  a  person  has  no  more  right  to 
make  a  merit  of  not  spending  money  when  they 
have  none  to  spend,  than  of  not  singing  when  they 
have  no  voice.  And  yet  Aunt  Hepsy  Ann  and 
cousin  Dolly  are  so  solemn  about  it  that  I  know  I 
am  wrong. 

'*  Tours  respectfully,        Chloe." 

Now  we  can  only  say  that  if  we  knew  Mrs. 
Ilepsy  Ann  we  should  certainly  tell  her  that  she 
is  a  very  absurd  lady.  But  then  we  shall  never 
have  any  chance  to  tell  her  so.  We  shall  never 
get  into  her  drawing-room,  and  she  always  drives 
in  the  street,  while  among  the  furniture  of  the 
houses  in  which  she  visits  an  Easy  Chair  is  never 
found.  Besides,  there  is  one  other  reason.  Chloe 
told  us  once— the  dear  child  loves  us,  and  leans 
fondly  upon  our  arms — **  My  Aunt  Hepsy  Ann  de- 
clares she  hates  pets,  and  will  never  have  any  four- 
footed  thing  in  her  house." 


Emolaxd  has  been  prostrating  herself  in  humil- 
iation and  prayer  on  account  of  her  woes  in  India, 
and  we  have  been  bending  in  thanksgiving  over 
our  golden  harvests. 

The  event  which  summoned  England  into  her 
churches  is  a  harvest  too,  in  some  ways ;  and  yet, 
while  it  is  very  easy  to  say  that  the  British  empire 
has  always  extended  itself  by  base  and  bloody 
means,  it  would  be  very  hard  to  mention  any  na- 
tion which  has  not  pursued  the  same  plan. 

But  we  do  not  mean  now  to  think  of  Old  En- 
gland, but  rather  of  New  England,  and  wherever, 
in  the  whole  country,  she  has  sent  her  old,  homely, 
and  happy  festival  of  Thanksgiving. 

That  is  the  day  which  is  to  us  what  Christmas 
is  to  England.  It  Is  a  day  peculiar  in  the  year, 
and  gra^  with  the  loveliest  associations.  Hos- 
pitality, the  reunion  of  famHy  and  friends,  the 
^obd  dieer,  the  kind  thought  of  others,  the  hilarity 
of  the  well-to-do,  the  rejoicing  of  the  poor  over  the 
one  turkey  of  the  year— all  these  things  are  the 
ornaments  of  the  season,  so  that  no  day  in  the  cal- 
endar is  more  truly  named. 

It  falls,  too,  at  the  happiest  moment  of  the  year. 
The  harvest  is  gathered ;  the  stubble  already  bris- 
tles against  the  winter;  the  last  red  leaves  are 
twirling  in  the  gusty  air ;  the  bright  Indian  sum- 
mer days,  with  their  brooding  haze,  have  drifted 
southward  over  the  soft  hills  before  the  eager  north 
winds;  the  huskings  are  over  in  old-fashioned 
country  bams,  lighted  1^  candles  hung  upon  the 
handle  of  the  pitch-fork,  with  no  other  music  than 
the  sudden  singing  of  merry  neighbors,  the  loud 
laugh  at  the  ready  joke,  the  rustle  of  corn-husks, 
tmd  the  sighing,  and  breathing,  and  cud-chewing 
of  the  cattle  in  the  stalls ;  the  boys  have  done  nut- 
ting in  the  yellow  light  of  autumnal  woods,  and 
the  dry  sweep  of  the  November  wind  through  with- 
ered leaves  is  heard  no  longer ;  the  camps  of  pros- 
perity, pitched  all  through  the  valleys  and  all  over 
the  hills  in  the  heavy  corn-shocks,  are  struck,  and 
the  hosts  ci  plenty  have  gone  into  winter-quarters 
in  the  venerable  old  bams,  and  as  they  peep  out 
through  the  fissures  which  they  make  by  their 
pressure,  the  loitering  traveler  sees  that  the  whole 


lAid  is  garrisoned  with  abundance ;  the  huge  wood- 
pile is  thoughtfully  squared  and  steadied,  and  pro- 
tected against  the  storms ;  ruddy  lights  at  evening 
begin  to  dance  upon  the  window-panes  from  the 
flickering  fire  within,  by  which  the  mother  and 
the  daughters  sit  paring  apples,  while  Reuben  reads 
aloud  by  the  tallow-dip.  And  now  draws  on  the 
happy  day,  heralded  even  by  a  few  snow-streaks 
under  the  walls  and  along  the  wood-sides — the 
children  count  the  weeks,  the  days,  the  hours,  un- 
til the  longed-for  morning — the  mother  wonders  if 
Jemsha  Jane  will  look  as  hearty  as  before  her  baby 
was  bom— the  father  calculates  that  Timothy  must 
have  got  on  pretty  well  this  year — ^while  Amanda 
sews  on  a  superfluous  ribbon,  and  blushes  to  think 
how  handsome  Jamie  will  think  her  when  he  comes. 

It  comes  at  last— the  day,  the  friends,  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  profound  tranquillity  of  content. 
They  will  go  to  church,  for  the  happiness  is  in- 
complete, like  love,  without  the  pastor*s  blessing. 
There  is  not  the  constraint  of  Sunday  in  the  old 
meeting-house.  It  has  the  novelty  of  a  week-day 
service,  and  a  day  when  there  may  be  dancing  after 
sermon.  The  sermon  itself  treats  less  of  Jericho, 
and  more  of  Jonesville.  It  has  a  flavor  of  the  life 
and  scenery  familiar  to  the  congregation.  It  speaks 
of  the  bountiful  harvest,  of  the  piDgress  of  ^uca- 
tion,  of  the  foolishness  of  pride,  and  the  triumph 
of  tmth.  Would  you  wear  gaudy  clothes  ?  says 
the  preacher,  then  walk  in  the  autumn  woods,  and 
be  confounded  by  their  splendor.  Would  you 
waste  your  lives  in  only  acquiring  the  means  of 
living  ?  then  consider  the  untoiling  lilies.  Would 
you  fit  your  national  ideas  to  the  forms  of  old  and 
exhausted  nations  ?  then  try  to  put  new  wine  into 
old  bottles.  Are  you  a  mark  for  the  world,  for  its 
hopes  and  prayers  ?  then  consider  your  responsibil- 
ity— for  a  city  set  upon  an  hill  can  not  be  hid. 
Tired  of  life,  weary  of  business  in  which,  after 
many  straggles,  you  have  lost  every  thing,  would 
you  fly  away  and  be  at  rest  ?  Ah !  though  you 
should  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  could  yoa 
fly  beyond  His  presence  who  is  with  us  here  in  this 
warm  sunshine  to-day,  and  will  look  at  us  through 
the  night  in  the  stars  ? 

Then  homeward  to  dinner — to  the  colossal  tur- 
key— ^to  the  vast  mottled  pudding — to  the  cider 
and  home-made  currant-wine — to  that  wild,  rol- 
licking, after-dinner  revel  when  men  become  boys 
again  with  the  boys,  and  women,  like  girls,  are 
kissed  in  the  comer— when  Reuben  embraces  and 
kisses  the  whole  company  except  Sally  Ann,  and 
Amanda  trembles  when  Jamie's  hand  touches  hers. 
Presently  the  children,  with  languid  voices  and 
dropping  lids,  have  gone  to  bed;  the  old  people 
talk  gravely  about  the  fire ;  and  in  the  dusky  parts 
of  the  room  those  who  shall  one  day  be  old  sit  and 
forget  that  youth  is  not  eternal. 

But  love  does  not  forget,  and  tempers  its  joy 
with  remembrance.     The  cheerfU  Circle,  warm 
with  life,  gossips  over  the  fire,  but  those  who  were 
once  part  of  that  circle  are  not  forgotten. 
**  We  oeased :  a  gentler  feeling  crept 
Upon  us:  surely  rost  is  meet ; 
*  They  rest,*  ve  said,  *  their  sleep  is  svest,* 
And  rilence  foUow*d,  and  we  wept 

**  Our  Tolces  took  a  higher  range : 

Once  more  we  sang :  *  They  do  not  die, 
Nor  lose  their  mortal  sympathy, 
Nor  ohaDge  to  us,  although  they  change.*  ** 

•  „^_^_ 

LiTBRATVRB  Is  a  kind  of  luxury,  and  feels  tb« 
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duuiget  of  tlM  thnei.  This  year  there  will  not  be 
■o  manj  books  published.  The  glorious  dsys — 
Satnzdajs— when  whole  peges  of  morning  news- 
papers were  not  enough  to  set  forth  the  number, 
varietj,  and  excellence  of  books  that  were  issued ; 
when  every  publisher  had  that  morning  ready  the 
Boet  iAresting,  thrilling,  and  fascinating  book  of 
the  season ;  w^sn  the  first  edition  of  twenty  thon- 
eaad  was  already  exhausted,  and  purchasers  would 
be  senred  in  the  order  of  their  coming ;  when  a  dis- 
tinguished literary  gentleman  had  declared,  in  a 
prirate  letter  to  the  publishers,  that  since  Professor 
Ingraham's  last  there  had  been  nothing  of  such  a 
startling  and  commanding  character;  when  the 
present  work  was  vastly  superior  to  every  thing 
else  ever  written  by  the  world-renowned  author ; 
when  every  book  of  every  publisher  was  in  the 
tweoty-aixth  thousand,  and  the  unparalleled  de- 
nand  was  increasing  at  an  unprecedented  rate; 
when  presses  were  working  night  and  day ;  when, 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  demand,  the  issue  of 
the  first  edition  roust  be  postponed  from  Saturday 
to  Thursday ;  when  not  more  than  fifty  thousand 
copies  could  be  furnished  in  three  days ;  when  the 
public  must  have  patience,  and  would  finally  be 
•applied ;  when  the  cry  was  '*  Still  they  come  !** 
when  canvassers  were  wanted  by  all  publishers  for 
the  most  popular  book  ever  issued ;  when  we  were 
all  tantalised  with  a  spicy  extract  from  the  chapter 
^Love,  Deq>air,  and  Madness;'*  when  we  beheld 
the  **  govgeous  Julia  Bowen'*  rushing  wildly  down 
a  column  of  nonpareil,  and  pausing  from  plunging 
into  the  fathomless  gulf  only  because  "  the  outside" 
was  two  shillings  a  line — the  days  of  these  glories, 
and  triumphs,  and  stupendous  successes  are  past ; 
the  enormous  editions  are  sll  exhausted ;  there  are 
BO  more  books  calculated  to  create  a  profound  sen- 
sadon  in  the  social  and  religions  world. 

No!  the  wind  suddenly  feU.  There  was  a  sud- 
den chopping-round,  a  jibing,  and  the  encouraging 
advertisements — cheerful  whistlings  to  keep  up  the 
eoorage  of  the  whistlers — went  down  into  darkness, 
and  are  seen  no  more.  The  storm  that  has  touched 
crrefj  thing  else  has  not  suffered  Literature  to  es- 
cape. We  must  have  fewer  liorses  and  diamonds, 
and  we  most  also  have  fewer  books.  Jewelers  and 
anthers  must  slack  work,  but  baken  may  stir  up 
their  fires. 

Tet,  as,  in  the  hardest  times,  there  will  be  some 
hero  who  will  venture  to  buy  a  pearl  and  def>* 
starvation,  so  in  these  doubtful  days,  when  no 
nan  is  quite  sure  that  he  is  the  proprietor  of  an 
nnencomberod  shin-plaster,  there  will  be  some  who 
will  yearn  for  the  resounding  Saturdays  of  yore, 
and  aslK,  What  book  can  I  buy,  in  which,  if  I  can 
Ivrgot  my  care  about  my  dollar,  I  shall  well  in- 
vest my  dollar  ? 

If  you  ask  the  Easy  Chair,  it  will  answer  prompt- 
ly, Get  Rottmania,  the  Bordtr  Land  of  the  ChrittuMn 
mid  tkt  Turk,  1 1  is  a  journal  of  travel  along  the  val- 
ley of  tiv  Danube  to  the  Black  Sea  and  Constantino- 
ple, by  Dr.  Noyes,  who  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Otto- 
man army.  It  is  a  journey  not  often  made  by 
an  American,  but  which  the  author  describes  with 
such  freshness  and  enthusiasm  that  the  reader  can 
not  help  being  wanned  and  excited.  He  traveled 
over  the  wild  jdains  of  Wallachia,  seeing  a  peasan- 
try almost  more  miserable  than  any  people  under 
the  son ;  he  saw  the  best  classes  also,  and  served 
medicaUy  in  Bucharest  during  the  Crimean  war ; 
he  beard  the  national  songs  and  traditions,  and 
•aw  the  nallvo  dances,  and  studied  the  native  hu- 


mors. He  has  thrown  all  into  his  book  as  into  a 
talk  over  a  cigar  by  the  evening  fire  late  into  the 
night.  **  I  was  there— I  was  a  part  of  it— I  felt  it 
— i  enjoyed  it;  it  was  rough — ^it  was  wild  and 
strange,  but  it  had  all  the  charm  of  remote  adven- 
ture—all the  romance  of  distance  sad  novelty.*' 

The  Doctor's  habits  of  observation,  acquired  in 
his  surgical  training,  show  themselves  in  tlie  re- 
cord of  a  thousand  interesting  details,  so  that,  as  a 
picture  of  the  daily  life  of  tlie  Danubian  provinces, 
his  book  is  capital.  As  yon  read  on,  and  are 
whirled  by  him  and  with  him  in  his  midnight 
flight  through  the  fearful  tempest  over  the  wide 
plain  of  Wallachia,  upon  which  the  men  who  live 
seem  only  the  fit  companions  of  the  vermin  that 
steal  away  in  the  desolation,  you  recall  in  con- 
stant contrast  the  old  imperial  Roman  Conquest 
of  that  region,  when  TnO*n  bore  the  fluttering  ea- 
gles of  the  empire  to  the  Carpathians,  and  amor- 
ous Ovid  died  upon  the  shores  of  the  Euxine.  The 
tower  of  the  poet  is  still  pointed  out :  our  author 
gives  us  a  drawing  of  it ;  and  the  point  is  shown 
where  Trajan  buUt  his  bridge.  The  very  name 
survives,  too,  in  the  word  Houmania^  and  there  is 
a  race  which  traces  itself  to  the  Roman.  But  no 
pro^T  vestige  survives.  Like  a  great  wave,  the 
empire  flowed  to  the  feet  of  the  German  Mount- 
ains, then  receded  without  fertilizing  the  soil.  But 
wherever  his  mistress  has  wandered,  there  is  the 
realm  of  romance  for  the  lover;  and  the  world, 
lover  of  tliat  proud  purple  Rome,  lingers  fondly 
over  the  traces  of  her  fooUteps. 

But  you  can  not  follow  this  cheerful  guide  with- 
out recalling  other  histories  which  his  book  indi- 
rectly suggests. 

Rome  planted  herself  upon  the  Danube,  and 
held  its  races  subject.  Rome  reclined  upon  the 
Western  Continent  of  Europe,  fh>m  the  Orkneys 
to  Tarentum,  and  along  the  southern  shore.  It 
was  the  sole  empire  of  the  world.  It  ruled  by  arts 
and  arms.  But  the  nations  it  held  subject  turned  at 
last,  and  drove  it  home— drove  it  within  the  wsUs 
of  its  capita],  followed  it  there,  and  destroyed  it. 

Is  the  hold  of  England  upon  India  essentially 
diffSsrent  from  that  of  Rome  upon  its  provinces  ? 
Has  its  course  and  policy  been  essentially  superior 
to  that  of  Rome  toward  its  snbjecU?  If  it  has 
constructed  public  works  in  India,  are  they  not 
few,  and  are  they  superior  to  those  of  the  Romans 
in  their  Indies?  Has  not  its  government  been  a 
military  subjugation,  a  skillful  management  of 
native  jealousies,  and  an  unscrupulous  drain  upon 
the  wealth  of  the  country?  Have  the  Hindoos 
any  reason  to  love  the  English? 

Kena  Sahib  will  hardly  be  an  Alaric  or  Tamer- 
lane. There  may  be  a  serious  question  of  the  da- 
ration  of  Britbh  rule  in  India,  but  there  can  be 
none  of  the  subsequent  course  of  the  Hindoos. 
They  are  not  a  people  to  invade,  and  an  irruption 
from  the  South  into  Europe  will  hardly  do  what 
the  Northern  irruption  did.  Tet,  as  we  stroll 
over  the  plains  of  the  Danube,  of  which  we  all 
know  so  little,  and  learn  from  Dr.  Noyes  what  his 
residence  there  has  taught  him,  our  thoughts  will 
press  farther  eastward,  and  the  fint  warm  breath 
that  blows  upon  them  fh>m  the  Indian  Ocean  will 
seem  poisonous  with  the  death  of  empire. 

We  rolled  up  to  see  the  new  pictures.  There 
wss  the  great  Rosa  Bonheur,  the  //inrts  Market, 
and  the  new  French  Gallery,  and  the  New  English 
Gallery,  and  the  old  German  or  DOsseldorf  Gal- 
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lery,  and  the  old  Bryan  or  Christian  Gallery. 
There  was  every  thing  hot  the  American  Gallery. 

It  certainly  had  a  metropolitan  air,  the  reflec- 
tion we  made  upon  oar  bonme  as  we  stumped  and 
jerked  up  the  street  (It  is  amazing  how  much 
harder  it  is  to  go  upon  four  legs  than  upon  two !) 

«•  New  York,"  said  the  Easy  Chair  to  itself;  *'  is 
the  only  metropolis  in  the  worid**  (here  it  looked 
round  apprehensively,  to  see  if  there  were  any 
Athenian  or  Brotherly  Lover  near)— "the  only 
metropolis  in  the  world  in  which  there  can  be  seen 
at  the  same  moment  several  galleries  which  illus- 
trate the  present  condition  of  the  three  great  living 
schools  of  painting.  Let  us,  before  proceeding  far- 
ther,  step  into  the  Horat  Fair," 

So  we  clattered  into  Williams  and  Stevens'.  All 
the  easels  looked  round  when  they  beard  the  noise, 
and  whispered  insolently  to  each  other,  **  Block- 
head" and  "  Wooden  legs,"  as  we  bumped  along. 
What  cares  an  Easy  Chair  for  wretched  dandies  of 
easels,  the  Counts  d'Artois  of  furniture,  who  are 
all  legs  and  can  not  sit  down  ?  Depend  upon  i^, 
we  were  doubly  Easy  as  we  hobbled  by ;  and,  mere- 
ly to  rebuke  their  ill  manners,  we  stopped  before 
the  engraving  of  Millab*s  picture  of  The  Huguenot 
Lov€r$, 

Surely  the  face  of  the  young  girl  is  the  most 
tearfully  tender  face  in  all  painting.  Do  you  not 
see  ?  It  is  the  night  before  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  and  the  young  girl,  daughter  of  a 
Catholic,  has  learned  that  all  Huguenots  will  be 
murdered  who  have  not  a  white  band  upon  their 
arms.  She  must  not  tell  her  lover— he  might  slay 
her  father — there  are  untold  woes  that  might  en- 
sue. But  she  can  tie  her  handkerchief  around  his 
arm.  He  will  not  suffer  it— he  fondly  pushes  it 
away.  Then  she  can  not  be  silent,  and  she  tells 
him  all.  It  is  not  a  whim — ^not  a  girl's  fancy ;  but 
he  is  a  Huguenot,  and  he  will  be  slain.  She  is  a 
Huguenot — will  he  kill  her  by  being  murdered  ? 
No,  dearest,  I  can  defend  myself;  I  am  young  and 
strong,  and  do  not  fear  them.  But  would  you  have 
me  even  seem  a  coward  ?  would  you  have  me  save 
myself  while  my  brethren  perish?  If  the  Lord 
calls,  must  I  not  answer  him,  even  with  my  life? 
Oh,  love,  and  youth,  and  heroism  meeting  in  that 
fond  embrace  I  Oh  tender  heart,  forever  young, 
that  makes  this  ballad  of  French  lovers,  three  cen- 
turies ago,  so  beautiful  and  true  in  other  lands  and 
times !  Whoever  painted  it,  sung  it  upon  the  can- 
vas. MiUais  painted  it.  Then  MilUis  is  a  poet. 
How,madame?  you  think  the  drapery  Is  flat?  Let 
us  then,  at  least,  console  ourselves,  nuidame,  by  re- 
flecting that  the  drapery  is  not  the  only  flat  thing 
now  about  the  picture. 

And  the  lovers  have  kept  us  from  the  horses. 
But  they  are  as  g^ood  horses  as  the  lovers  are 
lovers.  They  are  pure  animals ;  they  rear,  they 
neigh,  they  champ,  they  pull  proudly  by !  To  be 
sure  we  can't  get  far  enough  away  firom  them,  but 
they  are  life-like  and  noble  even  here.  Do  you  see 
a  great  many  faults,  madame  ?  On  the  whole,  are 
you  a  little  doubtful  of  the  propriety  of  women's 
painting  such  things — horses,  you  know?  Tes, 
madame,  and  what  do  you  think  of  standing  and 
looking  at  them?  Also,  what  do  you  think  of 
sniffing  in  shiny  silk  and  cackling  immodestly,  as 
by  your  allusions  you  do,  before  the  simple,  sin- 
cere, noble,  and  womanly  work  of  one  of  your  own 
sex,  who  deepens  the  respect  for  it  of  men  whom 
the  conduct  of  others,  dear  madame,  leads  to  pity 
and  smile  at  it  ? 


The  lovers,  the  horses,  and  the  flouncy  lady- 
connoissenr  were  enough  for  that  morning.  The 
Easy  Chair  retired,  to  see  the  other  pictures  an- 
other day,  and  knocking  over  two  smirking  easels 
on  its  way  out. 

OITR  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

As  we  said,  a  month  ago,  this  December  gossip 
of  ours  shall  take  its  color  firom  the  shadows  in  the 
Paris  streets.  Switzerland,  where  we  loitered 
away  the  last  glowing  days  of  summer,  and  wrest- 
led with  the  flrst  frosts  of  autumn,  is  now  a  study 
and  a  pageant,  which  engaged  us  actively  yester- 
day, and  to-day  a  gorgeous  souvenir  kindling  the 
November  gloom. 

Switzerland  and  Paris !  Can  the  rhetoricians 
give  us  a  greater  antithesis  ?  Did  ever  railway 
hyphen  join'  greater  antagonism  than  belongs  to 
the  images  and  fancies  which  group  at  the  mount- 
ain end,  and  group  at  the  metropolitan  end  ?  How 
we  glow  yonder — before  the  ice-altars  and  the  peaks 
that  carry  day  on  their  shoulders  for  an  hour  after 
night- fall — into  a  devout  and  splendid  Theism! 
And  here — between  the  palaces — ^what  easy,  insidi- 
ons,  penetrating  Atheism !  There,  how  we  study 
sky  and  cliff,  and  measure  our  safety  and  our  hope 
by  them ;  here,  only  pavement  and  police.  There, 
Providence  bivouacs  in  the  mountains,  and  rules 
from  under  dim,  white  coronal  of  cloud ;  here — ^from 
under  the  cocked-hat ! 

And  now  would  the  reader  know  in  what  quar- 
ter, and  beside  what  window,  of  Paris  we  have 
drawn  up  our  Easy  Chair  for  our  winter's  outlook  ? 
Has  he  ever  been  in  Paris,  and  does  he  remember 
the  broad  quay  that  lies  over  against  the  long  line 
of  the  Tuileries  Palace,  upon  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Seine  ?  The  broad  quay,  with  its  tall  houses, 
beneath  which  are  so  many  venders  of  old  books, 
old  porcelain,  rare  laces,  quaint  bits  of  furniture  ? 
And  does  he  remember,  among  these,  a  broad  en- 
trance-way upon  an  old-style  hotel,  with  the  name 
printed  in  small  characters  over  the  archway — 
**  Hotel  Yoltaire  ?"  There  is  a  print-shop  to  the 
left  of  it^and  a  map-shop  to  the  right  of  it,  and  a 
cab-stand  over  the  way. 

We  are  gossiping  with  you  now  fh>m  an  up-stair 
chamber  of  the  H6tel  Voltaire,  and  we  will  tell  you 
how  we  chanced  to  come  hither.  On  our  way  up 
fh>m  Switzerland  our  eye  fell  upon  an  advertise- 
ment in  a  Belgian  paper,  which,  for  your  better  in- 
formation, we  translate  literally : 

*'  Grand  HdrsL  Voltaire, 
*'JVd.  19  ^tioy  VoUairt,  Pari$. 

**M.  and  Mme.  Denneral,  proprietors,  hare  the  honor 
of  advising  trmvelers  tlut  this  hot^l,  in  the  oentre  of 
the  city,  fkxmtiog  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  oflTen  them 
a  healthy  situation,  a  remarkable  view,  and  a  eomforta- 
ble  home. 

**  Price  of  rooms  in  troni :  Tint  floor,  six  francs ;  sec- 
ond floor,  fire  firancs;  third  floor,  fear  francs;  fouitii 
floor,  three  Arancs  (with  a  balcony) ;  fifth  floor,  one  and  a 
half  francs. 

**In  the  rear,  rooms  are  from  two  to  three  ftencs. 

**  Parlors,  in  ttont:  First  floor,  twelve  f^anok;  second 
floor,  ten  francs. 

**  Senranti*  fees  apart 

"Breakfasts  are  fUmished  at  two  tnatca  and  a  half; 
Dinners,  three  fhuics,  without  vine^  Bordeanz  at  one 
and  a  half  francs  the  bottle. 

**  One  franc  less  per  diem  la  demanded  tar  rooms  rent- 
ed by  the  month. 

**  All  the  apartments  are  earp^ted.** 

We  said  to  owtelres  (at  we  came  up  ftom  Switi- 
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«rUiid),  We  will  go  and  Me  this  Grand  H6tel,  and 
find  if  then  be  same  cosy  front-window  whereby 
we  may  roU  our  Chair,  and  look  oat  upon  the 
qnay,  the  rirer,  the  palace,  and  the  garden. 

Accordingly,  we  gave  onr  cocker  orders,  drove 
to  the  Qua!  Voltaire— to  the  door  of  the  hotel— par- 
leyed with  the  pretty  woman  in  the  CondergerU, 
w^  took  a  bunch  iit  keys  from  their  respective 
office  knobs,  trippedaway  before  us  over  the  waxen 
atair-ways  (begged  pardon  if  too  Cut),  ushered  us 
into  a  Becood>floor  appartement.  '^  En  void  une 
qm  eat  tretjoUe"  said  she — flirted  back  the  curtains 
— showed  me  the  view — ^the  palace,  the  river,  the 
cab-stspd  opposite.  **■  There  was  no  such  view  in 
Paris;  no  such  air;  there  were  the  gardens;  if 
Ifonsieor  would  trouble  himself  to  look  he  would 
see  the  trees ;  every  thing  was  dean — ^very  clean ; 
if  Monsieur  would  trouble  liimself  to  look  again, 
there  was  the  Arc  de  VEtoiU;  all  the  (ire-works 
could  be  seen,  if  the  Emperor  should  give  a  fete  ; 
did  Monsieur  think  the  Emperor  would  give  t^Jeie  f 
people  did  say  the  Queen  was  coming ;  did  Monsieur 
think  the  Queen  was  coming  ?  And  for  how  long 
would  Monsieur  wish  the  rooms  ?  The  ciiimney 
■ever  onoked — never;  besides  it  was  just  now 
swept ;  the  citadinei  were  convenient  opposite ; 
or  perhaps  Monsieur  ordered  from  a  stable?  in 
which  case  there  was  a  very  honest  man  in  the 
•eeeod  court  below.  No,  the  theatres  were  not  far — 
du  fomt;  Monsieur  had  only  to  cross  the  palace- 
court  and  he  had  Le  f'ran9Bis ;  a  step  farther,  un- 
der the  ptfistyle,  and  he  had  Hyacinthe  and  Gms- 
•oi ;  up  the  Vivienne,  and  he  had  the  Vaudeville ; 
besidea  which,  there  was  the  Odcon,  just  behind, 
where  was  a  charming  new  piece  by  Edmund 
About — perhaps  Monsieur  had  seen  it?" 

So,  and  with  such  pleasant  volubility,  we  are 
talked  out  of  all  our  doubts,  and  slide  easily  and 
good-humoredly  into  our  quarters  at  the  Grand 
H6tel  Voltaire. 

After  all,  it  matters  so  little  where  one  lives  in 
Paris !  Ue  comes  so  soon  and  so  thoroughly  to 
pervade  it  all  with  his  presence— feeding  what  are 
home-wants  in  other  cities  with  the  street  air  and 
ont^yf-door  observation. 

Does  any  one  suppose  now  that  we  have  been 
eating  the  two-frano  breakfasts  of  the  Grand  H6tel 
Voltaire  simply  because  we  are  living  in  the  Grand 
B^tel  Voltaire  ?     Not  a  bit  of  it. 

We  have  tasted  the  morning  on  the  bridge  and 
tbe  quays,  and  traversed  the  garden,  where  the 
crysuubemums  and  salvias  have  replaced  the  ver- 
benaa  and  geraniums  of  summer,  and  have  broken 
oar  UmH  at  tbe  marble  tables  of  the  quiet  Poisson- 
■arie,  under  the  Rivoli  arcades  (about  which  Pois- 
aouerie,  and  its  prending  mistress  and  haJbihUi^  we 
reeled  yon  a  page  of  description  some  three  months 
gone). 

Thence,  lighting  our  dgar  at  the  tobacconist  of 
tbe  Pyramidcs,  we  have  sauntered  through  the 
qnitt  passage  De  Lorme,  the  stormy  St.  Honor6, 
read  the  day*s  |day-bill  at  the  Theatre  Fran9ais 
(bearing  promise  of  a  new  comedy  by  Uohard,  who 
is  winning  other  friends  and  fortune  by  the  an- 
tnmn  repetitions  of  **Fiammina'*),  glanced  over 
**  Figaro"  at  the  news-vender*s  stall  within  the 
drive  of  the  palace,  loitered  at  Chevet's  window 
(poor  Cbevet,  they  say,  is  dead,  but  the  shop  holds 
iu  name  and  Came),  where  are  Insdous  duisselas ; 
ptftchta  like  melons ;  melons  grown  monstrously 
down  by  Cannes,  where  Lord  Brougham  has  his 
Fnocb  astatesy  and  where  Bacbel  it  dying ;  prawn 


from  Sicily ;  a  silver  salmon,  dished,  and  sprigged 
with  parsley,  from  Dunkeld,  in  Scotland ;  a  pair 
of  capercalzie  from  Christiansand;  red-legged  plov- 
er from  the  Landes  by  Bordeaux  ^^ndes  which  are 
£unons,  just  now,  by  reason  of  the  cow-fights 
which  come  off  twice  a  week  at  the  Hippodrome, 
being  eliminate  echoes  of  the  Castilian  bnll-fights) ; 
pippins  from  Pelham,  Ulster  County,  New  York; 
and  smoked  beef  ftxxm  Hamburg. 

We  linger  before  the  pipe  wmdow,  wondering  if 
the  venturesome  trader  has  yet  disposed  of  that 
huge  amber-tubed  meerschaum,  mounted  with  gold, 
and  ticketed,  these  five  years  past,  **6000  firancs." 
Will  he  drop  his  price  now  that  they  are  raising 
the  discount  rates  at  the  Bank  ?  A  discount  of  six 
and  a  half  for  money  is  a  heavy  discount  for  France, 
and  that  is  our  rate  now.  The  American  eye  rests 
wonderingly  upon  the  tokens  of  trade  permanence 
here — symboliaed  in  so  small  a  matter  even  as  that 
amber-necked  meerschaum.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  very  pipe  we  look  on  has  hung  by  the 
same  silken  cord,  before  the  same  glass,  through 
two  revolutions  in  France — ^through  rise  and  fall 
of  Mobilier — through  recruitments  and  capture^  of 
the  Malakoff.  Kings  have  suspended,  and  Coun- 
cils ;  but  the  pipe-eeller  has  not.  So  Chevet  (or 
his  widow)  has  shown  the  same  epicurean  tempta- 
tions— cooked  and  ground  the  same  exquisite  cofiee 
(if  yon  provide  your  own  table  in  Paris,  send  to 
Cfaevet's  for  cofilee)— served  up  the  same  salmon 
and  herring  through  four  dynasties,  and  all  the 
crashes  of  their  change. 

Then  there  is  tbe  whip  and  cane-seller  a  short 
way  beyond.  Who  does  not  remember  his  show, 
and  the  monstrous  head,  with  beaded  eyes,  cut 
from  some  twisted  root — a  fearful  shiUela'b,  brim- 
ful of  bloody  possibilities  ?  Yet  the  Uou»e$  have 
never  seized  upon  it ;  they  have  twice  sacked  the 
palace  overhead,  and  thrown  chef-d^cBuvrts  of 
Greuae  and  I^e  Brun  from  the  windows,  and  thrust 
their  knives  through  fine  portraits  of  queens,  and 
smashed  all  Pradler's  porcelain  statuettes  (in  the 
palace),  but  never  damaged  the  stock  or  the  trade 
of  the  whip  and  the  cane-seller:  regularly  all  his 
paper  has  gone  through  bank — royal  bank,  repub- 
lican bank,  imperial  bank — and  reg^nlarly  he  has 
met  his  quarterly  payment  of  rent. 

After  him,  and  in  the  body  of  the  palace,  just 
over  against  the  spitefU  cannon  which  gives  a  loud 
"  bang*'  every  sunny  day  at  noon,  is  that  other 
master  of  time,  Leroy-^Leroy  etJiU,  Have  you 
never  seen  and  coveted  their  pretty  watches? 
Pretty  thirty  years  back,  but  like  a  jewel  aow. 
Watches  with  pansies  on  them — the  centre  three 
clustering  diamonds,  the  yellow  petals  of  topas, 
the  purple  amethyst.  The  same  shop — the  same 
show — the  same  quiet — the  same  orderly  and  la- 
borious advance  in  their  craft,  whatever  may  be 
bank-rates  or  the  tone  of  the  Honiteur. 

We  are  apt  to  sneer  at  the  slowness  of  French 
tradesmen :  they  have  not  half  so  grand  shops  as 
ours — no  such  dasxling  distribution  of  their  wares ; 
but,  per  contra,  their  suspensions  are  more  rare; 
we  do  not  lose  sight  of  them  so  quickly. 

Always  on  this  morning  saunter  through  the 
palace  we  see  things  we  ought  not  to  see.  Photo- 
graphy  has  taken  lioense.  Tou  remember  an  old 
story  of  Pauline  Bonaparte  in  an  artist's  studio: 
there  are  other  Paulines.  Artists  have  always 
claimed  their  models,  and  always  found  them: 
photography  and  the  stereoscope,  it  is  found,  sup- 
ply them  with  an  infinity  of  attitudes  and  studies 
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at  ft  cheap  rate-^so  cheap  that  the  photographers 
^ve  now  put  the  models  in  the  market:  but  the 
police  are  upon  their  track. 

Speaking  of  photography  reminds  us  of  another 
lack  of  oars  in  this  department  of  art.  When  are 
we  to  have  those  beautiful  studies  from  Nature- 
bits  of  foliage,  rock  fragments,  dank  pools,  still 
life — rendered  to  our  eye  at  home  as  they  are  ren- 
dered on  every  shop-front  here  ?  Does  it  not  count 
very  little  for  our  art  aspirations,  when  all  our  ad- 
vances and  all  our  efforts  in  this  way  go  simply 
and  purely  to  portrait-taking  ? 

We  have  imperial  photographs,  and  Hallotypes, 
and  ambrotypes,  and  half-lengths,  and  full-lengths, 
but  always  the  Honorable  Mr.  Flunkey,  or  the  last 
lion,  Fitz-Doodle.  Walk  the  length  of  Broad- 
way to  see  how  photography  is  progressing,  and 
how  its  wonderful  hand  is  fixing  and  revealing 
the  secrets  and  the  beauties  of  Nature,  and  have 
we  not  always  and  nauseously  Flunkeys  and  Fitx- 
Doodles?  / 

Nobody  denies  the  elegance  of  these  gentlemen ; 
their  attitude  is  all  grace ;  their  expression  all  dig- 
nity ;  their  eye  all  loveliness :  but  when  will  the 
Brady s  and  Gumeys  give  us  something  else — some- 
thing that  shall  teach  us  about  the  wonderful  play 
of  light  and  shadow  over  other  surfaces  than  whis- 
kered faces  and  Derby's  coats? 

Only  this  morning  we  have  regaled  ourselves, 
through  shop-windows,  upon  our  walk,  with  charm- 
ing photographic  transcripts  of  a  street  of  the  buried 
Pompeii  (where  the  abrasions  of  the  chariot-wheels 
upon  the  paving-stones  were  as  distinct  as  if  we 
had  laid  our  finger  in  them) ;  others  of  some  hea- 
then temple,  all  bruised  as  time  and  savages  have 
bruised  them,  and  yet  all  aglow  and  golden  with 
an  Ionian  sun ;  others  of  rare  tree  tracery,  showing 
how  hopeless  intricacy  (as  the  faint  heart  believes) 
is  subordinated  to  a  harmony*  that  commands  your 
wonder.  We  put  It  to  the  good  sense  of  Broadway 
picture-gazers  if  such  things  are  not  better  worth 
study  than  all  the  imperial  portraits  of  all  the 
Prima  Donnas  of  the  Academy  ? 

We  were  just  now  walking  under  the  arches  of 
the  Palais  Royal ;  we  leave  at  the  northern  end, 
and  come  directly  upon  the  Rue  Vivienne.  It  is 
not  a  long  street,  or  a  wide  one;  yet  a  man  or 
a  woman  may  go  astray  in  it— to  their  ruina- 
tion ;  for  the  Exchange  is  upon  it,  where  one  may 
break  himself  in  MobUier,  and  Page's  is  upon  it, 
where  one  may  buy  a  Cachemire  de  VJnde  for  5000 
francs. 

We  observe,  by-the-by,  that  this  matter  of  wo- 
manly extravagance  is  just  now  exdting  serious 
remark  with  you — since  the  crash ;  and  that  some 
philosophers  are  disposed  to  make  the  women  the 
scape-goats  of  the  crisis.  The  French  have  more 
gallantry;  and,  although  the  playwrights  have 
pointed  their  shafts  mercilessly  at  feminine  ex- 
travagances these  three  years  past,  they  have  fore- 
borne  to  accuse  her  taste  (as  a  cause),  which  was 
only  an  illustration  of  that  instate  thirst  for 
money  and  its  display,  which  has  now  run  well- 
nigh  through  its  nine  days  of  fever,  and  which  (as 
with  you)  must  have  its  period  of  relapse. 

(Pray,  what  think  you  of  a- set  of  sable  which 
we  see  ticketed  in  t^s  Rue  Vivienne  at  15,000 
francs  ?) 

And  over  opposite,  or  nearly  opposite,  is  the 
shop  and  bureau  of  M.  Perrotin,  the  publisher  and 
patron  of  poor  B6ranger.  Even  now  the  affiche  is 
in  the  windows  of  that  delicate  illustrated  edition 


of  the  poems  of  the  garret  lover  and  liver ;  and  gay 
equipages  stop  to  buy  and  feast  upon  the  paper 
luxury.  Such  type — such  picturing — such  poems 
— such  a  bruised,  weak,  fond  heart  bleeding  it- 
self in  the  utterance !  and  yet  how  little,  and  how 
little  worth  Perrodn's  luxurious  edition,  compared 
with  the  set  of  Russian  sable  over  the  way ! 

Thinking  of  this,  and  of  poor  Gustavo  Planche, 
who  died  the  other  day  in  a  hospital,  with  only 
one  or  two  friends  near  him  (he,  who  had  made 
opinions  about  art  and  poems  which  all  the  great, 
gay  world  accepted,  and  held,  and  uttered,  and 
lived  by),  he  dies  there  under  the  hand  of  Dr.  Du- 
bois, with  some  terrible  gout  or  such  like  ailment, 
and  is  followed  to  the  grave  (going  thither  in  a 
plain  pine  ccj^n)  by  only  some  half  dozen ;  so  ut- 
terly has  he  fallen  away  latterly  from  notice,  so 
thoroughly  drenched  in  poverty  and  misery — ^poor 
feUowI 

Here  at  Galignani's  now  (the  court  is  large,  but 
dingy,  and  has  a  smell  of  long-kept  vegetables) 
Gustavo  Planche  could  not  have  borrowed  a  f^anc 
to  help  out  his  dinner.  We  idle  into  Galignani's 
— ^not  for  a  franc  to  help  our  own  dinner,  but  for 
the  reading  of  the  papers :  London,  Belgian,  East 
Indbn,  French. 

And  what  do  the  papers  say  ? 

First,  Stultgardt  and  the  imperial  meeting  has 
not  ceased  giving  food  to  the  paragraphists  and  the 
letter-^writers.  And  this  matter  of  newspaper  let- 
ter-writing has  grown  nowadays  upon  tiie  Conti- 
nent into  almost  a  profession.  Time  was,  and  not 
long  gone,  when  you  looked  vainly  into  a  Conti- 
nental paper  for  correspondence  of* interest;  per- 
haps an  occasional  poster  of  financial  affairs  in  Lon- 
don, or  some  one  of  the  great  capitals ;  but  now  we 
have  in  the  JMbatt^  the  Pretse,  and  the  Nord  (of 
Brussels),  letters  (and  careful,  painstaking  letters) 
from  St  Petersburg,  London,  California,  New  York, 
Rome,  Calcutta,  Stuttgardt,  wherever  public  atten- 
tion is  directed.  In  this  comparison  our  American 
papers  are  losing  their  old  relative  rank ;  in  other 
respects  their  enterprise  may  be  equal,  but  too  lit- 
tle regard  is  paid  to  the  quality  and  variety  of  their 
correspondence. 

.  This  imperial  meeting  of  Stuttgardt  has  had  its 
narrative  from  the  first  feuHletonutes  of  France. 
We  sliall  not  follow  them ;  for  the  matter  must  be 
old  at  home  by  this  time.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
Stuttgardt  is  a  village-like  city,  with  a  great  King 
Street,  or  Kdnigs  Strasse,  running  through  its  cen- 
tre, and  crossing  the  Square  on  which  are  the  two 
palaces  and  the  theatre;  tKe  Nesen  brook  runs 
through  the  city,  and  the  hills  rise  swift  from  its 
valley— so  swift,  that  the  vineyards  they  are  plant- 
ed with  seem  to  hang  over  the  town.  The  King 
(of  Wurtemberg)  is  a  gay  old  gentleman,  who  has 
been  thrice  married  (once  to  a  daughter  of  Emper- 
or Paul  of  Russia),  who  loves  horses  and  theatres, 
and  who  keeps  his  money  in  gulden  and  kreitzers. 
In  all  the  shop-windows  of  the  Kdnigs  Strasse  were 
to  be  seen  portraits  of  the  two  Emperors,  and  of 
the  august  Grand  Duchess  d'Olga :  we  say  ang^ust 
descriptively,  for  we  chanced  to  have  seen  her 
queenliness  some  ten  years  back,  before  the  glow 
of  maidenhood  was  faded  from  her  cheek.  Alto- 
gether, between  the  Emperors,  the  Queen  of  Hol- 
land (who  is  daughter  of  the  old  King  of  Wurtem- 
berg), the  wassail,  the  visitors,  and  the  pretty  gar- 
dens and  charming  iohru  of  the  Wilhelma,  they 
had  a  gay  time  of  it.  Alexander  was  northemly 
severe  and  reserved ;  Napoleon  buoyant  and  pni- 
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deiuljr  gracious.  SL  Petenbarg  (by  her  organs) 
Buds  light  of  the  affair.  Vienna  was  uneasy  and 
twpidoos.  Paris  jubilant  and  hopeluL  London 
too  ftill  of  India  to  talk  of  Tilsit  and  its  memories. 
The  affidr,  to  £ir  as  personal  to  the  two  Emperors, 
was  excellently  managed  by  the  sporting  King ; 
•o  that  it  did  not  appear  that  Russia  made  any  ad- 
rances  to  France,  or  France  any  advance  toward 
Buaria,  AU  ended  as  quietly  (In  a  political  point 
of  Tiew)  as  it  had  begun.  The  quidnuncs  have 
been  floored.  Only  tbs  gossips  of  the  good  Wur- 
tamberg  capital  will  talk  these  many  years  to  come 
of  the  time  when  the  great  Emperor  of  the  North 
and  the  great  Emperor  of  the  West  shook  hands, 
and  ate  meat  together,  in  the  pretty  palace  of  Wil- 
hetma,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Kesen  brook. 

Back  now  to  Galignani's  reading-room  and  the 
papers. 

Chalons  comes  next  to  Stuttgardt.  But  even 
Oialons  is  over  now ;  the  camp  is  raised ;  the  Em- 
press (who  innsted  upon  carrying  her  crinoline 
into  camp-quarters)  has  come  home;  little  pet 
Prince,  in  his  white  pants  and  sailor-hat,  with 
Beime  Horiema^  inscribed  upon  the  band,  has  for- 
gotten the  wooden  gun  and  the  mock  coat  of  the 
guard. 

If  Stnttgardt  was  **  reported,"  so  was  Clhalons. 
We,  in  Paris,  saw  the  rows  of  tents,  the  new-built 
railway  (the  construction  fund  having  come  by 
Imperial  emit  biaHcke)^  the  Zouaves  playing  Arab 
marriages  upon  a  turf-scene  of  a  hundred  yards 
square,  the  striped  pavilion  of  his  Majesty,  where 
be  wrought  with  his  secretaries  until  10  a.m.  ;  then 
in  the  saddle  till  4  p.m.  ;  then  dining  with  thirty 
of  his  officers ;  and,  after  this,  amusing  himself 
with  soldier  theatrics,  or  with  extempore  fire- 
works, to  which  all  the  people  of  the  pleasant  Bur- 
gundy wine  country  came  crowding. 

Altogether  there  were  sights  there  worth  the 
seeing,  and  an  illustration  of  that  order  and  sys- 
tem which  kept  the  French  army  sound  under  the 
hardships  of  the  Crimea.  But  to  what  end  is  all 
this  ?  Is  the  Emperor  simply  gratifying  his  old  au- 
thor-ambition of  the  artillery  tactics  ?  Is  he  look- 
hig  forward  to  the  day  of  actual  service  ?  Is  he 
ifpenmg  familiarity  with  his  soldiery  for  some  new 
day  of  need  ? 

We  see  no  such  questions  in  the  Paris  journals, 
not  even  in  the  British  journals.  Indeed,  Chalons 
ir  forgotten  now ;  we  will  forget  it  too. 

But — India:  no,  there  is  no  forgetting  there. 
Pageants  we  fofget,  and  fire-works,  and  monar«h- 
meetings ;  but  the  griefs  that  strain  our  hearts  to 
barsting — these  we  cherish. 

We  look  around  this  reading  talon  to-day,  here 
ia  the  Bue  Vlvienne,  and  of  the  twenty  who  are 
present  poring  over  those  papers,  wet  flrom  the 
mail,  how  many  are  eager  for  some  little  line  of 
hope  coming  firom  the  Indies ! 

This,  of  course ;  but  what  do  Frenchmen  say  of 
tbe  affair?  Are  sympathies  strong  with  England  ? 
By  no  means ;  for  lees  so  than  upon  our  side  of  the 
water.  And  for  two  leaaons :  first,  because  French- 
wien  put  down  all  the  Sepoy  atrocities— just  as  they 
pot  down  Mamhsl  Pdisiicff's  burning  of  the  Arabs 
— Co  the  chances  of  war.  They  reason  such  matters 
vHh  soldiers,  and  not  Hke  Punchy  or  like  fathers 
ef  fonuUea.  Second,  they  do  not,  and  can  not,  fore- 
f^  their  old  and  strong  jealousy  of  British  power  in 


A  diatingnidied  Orientalist  of  France  has  just 
published  a  brochure  respecting  this  question. 


in  which  he  proves,  or  seems  to  prove,  that  in  In- 
dia all  encouragement  has  been  given  by  the  Brit- 
ish to  those  institutions  in  which  the  Koran  is 
taught.  The  only  Christian  college  of  the  coun- 
try he  represents  to  be  in  a  miserably  neglected 
condition. 

If  we  look  toward  China,  says  M.  Berton,  we 
find  the  same  anti-Christian  and  purely  mercenary 
aims:  we  find  British  fleets  convoying  fleets  of 
opium,  and  forcing  the  Celestials  to  take  their  pois- 
on at  the  cannon's  mouth.  In  the  Ionian  Isles 
the  British  Government  has  converted  itself  into 
an  odious  oppression.  Even  on  3Iount  Lebanon, 
the  Maronites  are  persecuted  through  British  in- 
fluence—one while  by  the  Druses,  and  again  by  the 
Mussulmans.  **  England  asks  only  to  insure  Asia 
to  her  commerce ;  and,  that  she  may  not  be  troubled 
in  her  ezpUnttUion,  wishes  to  keep  good  the  barrier 
between  the  East  and  the  West 

"  France  can  never  consent  to  follow  the  lead  of 
England  in  this  selfish  policy;  she  has  another 
mission  to  fulfill." 

Louis  Veuillot,  the  writer  for  the  Univertt  also 
takes  strong  ground  in  opposition  to  the  anti-Chris- 
tian action  of  England,  and  declaims  indignantly 
against  her  policy.  Those  journals  of  a  Legitimist 
or  Papist  tendency,  as  well  as  many  of  the  Bona^ 
partist  organs,  take  the  same  position,  and  regard 
the  misfortunes  of  England  in  the  East  as  a  just 
punishment  for  her  recldessness.  The  DAait, 
meantime,  sturdily  undertakes  the  defense  of  Brit- 
ish action,  and  entertains,  or  affects  to  entertain, 
no  doubt  of  continued  British  successes. 

But  the  street  people — ^the  gossips,  the  clubmen 
— they  who  make  up  the  buzz  which  we  call 
ondiif 

There  is  no  Lafoyette  to  be  tempted,  if  there 
were  temptation  for,  a  Lafayette.  People  watch, 
wait,  shrug  their  shoulders.  Poor  Havelock  (on 
dit)  winning  honors  and  rank  now,  when  the  gray 
hairs  have  overtaken  him — kept  back  from  the 
epaulets  and  the  knightly  touch  thus  far  only  by 
the  ret  angusta — not  of  home,  but  of  purse  and  con- 
nections I  Splendid  incompetence  and  fatuous  ig- 
norance still  under  the  plush  of  high  places.  Too 
tardy  admission  of  errors,  and  a  concealment  of 
first  lack  of  penetration,  with  arrogant  brutquerie 
and  cruel  discharges,  or  insulting,  courtly,  cool  in- 
nuendoes. So  they  broke  down  the  brave,  fond 
heart  of  Raglan,  an  excellent  gentleman,  and 
shrewdest  and  thoroughest  of  good  militar}-  secre- 
taries, to  record  the  humors  and  detail  the  orders 
of  such  a  leader  as  Wellington,  but  with  no  braia 
to  construct  campaigns  himselfl  And  now  Can- 
ning must  go  and  be  crushed  under  the  same  Jug- 
gernaut of  popular  clamor.  There  will  be  want, 
and  waste,  and  new  courts  of  inquiry,  and  other 
Hotspurs,  weary  with  taunts,  to  dash  out  their 
brains  gallantly,  like  the  "Five  Hundred"  of  In- 
kermann  and  Tennyson. 

So  talk  the  clubmen. 

The  chatty  woman,  fbll  of  that  outside,  discurs- 
ive charity  which  is  more  diffusive  than  penetrant, 
says,  *^  Those  j>atirre«  English,  how  dearly  it  costs 
them  to  make  victories  f  And  the  ofilcors'  wives, 
who  were  so  hardly-dealt  with — ah,  nwn  Dieu!  1 
hear  they  had  such  magnifioent  jewelryv  I  sup- 
pose it*s  all  lost  now  T' 

Ask  Monsieur  Pastel  how  the  matter  is  g^ing, 
and  if  the  French  really  feel  sympathy  for  their 
neighbors  over  channel  ? 

** Sympathy?     8ant  douU:  ctia  ns  Saute  pat: 
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mais—damy  if  you  ask  if  we  will  go  yondttr  to  fight 
for  the  Burrapootas— ^  dia  que  mm.''* 

**  I/abcrd  first  of  all  (and  he  touches  up  the  eye 
of  his  picture) — ilfait  ckctud  la  beu — it  is  warm 
in  In^ ;  ha !  ha !  very  warm — nou$  autru — nou9 
n'omarupat  U  curry." 

Monsieur  Pastel  has  given  another  vigorous 
touch  to  his  woriL — steps  back— gazes  admiringly 
— ^reflects — resumes : 

**  £t  puis-^-ei  puis  (with  spirit)  nous  n*aimoiu  pas 
lu  Anglais r 

It  comes  to  this  at  last — all  the  undercurrent 
of  the  street  talk  about  I  ndia.  Meantime  the  warm 
tints  of  October  are  lighting  the  houses;  **the 
world"  is  trundling  its  hoop  again  up  the  Champs 
Elys^  and  down  the  Champs  Eiys^es ;  the  pleaa- 
ant  Prd  Catalan  is  redeeming  the  lost  mimroer  with 
a  gayety  that  flashes  like  a  blazing  Salvia  among 
the  yellowed  leaves  of  autumn.  Longchamps  has 
shown,  these  past  sunny  Sundays,  its  races ;  and 
the  mass-going  Parisians  have  closed  their  devotion 
with  a  bet  upon  de  Momy*s  four-year-old  mare. 

We  can  not  say  but  there  is  a  g^Mring  and  trem- 
ulous apprehension  that  the  Mobilier  may  go  down, 
the  bank  run  up  its  rates,  money  be  rare  and  cher- 
ished,  and  hunger  and  dear  bread  make  an  uneasy 
winter  for  Paris.  There  are  fears  of  that  sort — ^not 
yet  embodied  in  words — not  yet  hinted  at  in  the 
journals— but  covertly  entertained  and  courage- 
ously put  down — by  going  to  see  the  old  lady  De- 
jazet. 

One  shadow,  on  a  far-away  Paris  street,  we  have 
to  paint,  and  we  have  finished  our  portraiture  of 
the  month. 

A  far-away  street,  beyond  the  Place  St.  Georges, 
to  the  south  and  to  the  westward  of  it,  the  Rue 
Blanche,  where  the  street  is  steepest  and  narrow- 
est, and  least  worthy  of  its  white  name,  lived,  these 
eight  years  past.  Signer  Manin,  the  President,  in 
the  dolorous  times  of  *48,  of  the  newly-spnmg  Ve- 
netian Republic. 

Upon  the  third  floor  he  lived,  in  a  modest  apparU-^ 
mien\  with  three  little  uncarpeted  rooms,  and  an 
old  Italian  for  servitor.  A  bed,  a  few  chairs,  a 
plain  deal  table,  a  bronze  gondola  upon  the  mantle 
—  these  made  up  his  room  equipments.  We  have 
talked  with  him  there  of  Venice  .past,  and  of  Ven- 
ice present,  and  have  seen  the  blood  mount  to  his 
forehead,  and  the  tear  to  his  eye,  as  some  Dandolo 
hope,  or  some  Dandolo  thought,  swept  over  him  of 
the  city  he  loved  so  welL 

In  those  cold,  cheerless,  Paris  rooms,  his  only 
daughter,  who  had  followed  him  to  his  exile,  died, 
some  four  years  ago ;  and  since  her  death  a  sub- 
dued melancholy  had  possessed  the  father.  Hope 
for  Italy  alone  enabled  him,  through  those  four 
years,  to  crowd  ofi^  the  disease  that  threatened  him ; 
but  the  hope  long  deferred  brought  with  it  a  fatal 
heart-sickness  at  the  last,  and  the  best  and  purest 
of  the  Italian  patriots  is  now  dead. 

We  have  no  account  of  his  last  hours.  A  few 
friends  only  were  in  attendance,  and  these  have  no 
lieart  to  tell  the  story  of  the  eidle^s  last  moments. 
But  those  who  knew  him,  and  knew  the  exaltation 
of  his  patriot  courage,  know  that  the  bitterness  of 
death  was  sweet,  compared  with  the  bitterness  of 
the  thought  which  had  haunted  him  many  a  year 
—the  thought  of  Italy  enslaved. 

May  God  (where  else  to  look  ?)  some  day  light 
again,  and  more  largely,  if  it  be  possible,  the 
Italian  hopes  which  perished  with  the  exiled 
>tanin! 


THE  open  Drawer  is  to  make  December  as  pleas- 
ant as  May. 

So  its  readers  write.  From  all  quarters  and 
comers  of  this  great  country  1— from  the  farthest 
Down  East  to  the  most  distant  West  (if  that  point 
has  yet  been  settled)— from  the  frozen  North  and 
the  sunny  South,  we  have  letters  like  the  leaves 
of  autumn  for  numbers,  like  the  fruits  of  autumn 
for  richness  and  sweetness,  bearing  their  grateful 
testimony  to  the  genial  influence  of  this  never-fail- 
ing reservoir  of  mirth.  Let's  read  two  or  three  of 
these  letters  of  cheer.     Lbten  to  the  Maine  man : 

**The  Drawer  is  our  delight  by  day  and  night 
When  we  open  it,  we  never  wish  to  shut  it,  except 
to  laugh  till  we  open  it  to  laugh  again." 

Hear  a  Western  witness,  and  a  lawyer  too : 

'*  The  legal  profession  owe  you  many  thanks  for 
the  entertainment  you  draw  from  the  bar,  and  re- 
turn to  us  in  the  Drawer.  We  draw  largely  on  it, 
and  the  drafts  are  always  honored  at  sight." 

A  reverend  correspondent  writes,  over  his  own 
name,  firom  the  interior  of  the  Keystone  State,  and 
says: 

**The  Drawer  is  just  the  thing  I  need,  and  love 
to  need.  There  is  a  time  to  laugh,  and  a  time  to 
cry  J  and  the  humor  of  the  Drawer  often  aids  my 
digestion,  and  its  pathos  provokes  me  to  tears." 

A  Southern  reader  says : 

**We  watch  for  the  Magazine ^  and  when  it 
comes,  the  call  is  first  for  the  Drawer.  No  one  can 
read  the  number  in  peace  till  the  whole  house  has 
heard  or  read  the  Drawer." 

From  as  far  northwest  as  Wisconsin  a  reader  of 
the  Drawer  sends  a  pair  of  anecdotes,  and  adds : 

*'  I  owe  the  Drawer  more  than  these.  What  to 
do  without  it  I  do  not  know.  I  am  the  only  sub- 
scriber in  these  diggings,  and  the  stories  in  the 
Drawer  I  retail  at  aU  the  tea  fights,  parties,  bees, 
and  weddings  I  attend,  till  I  have  got  my  name 
up  as  a  wit  and  a  wag.  If  the  Drawer  fails  I  am 
a  gone  man." 

But  we  will  turn  away  from  the  thousand-and- 
one  testimonies  to  the  inestimable  value  of  these 
trifles,  and  once  more  open  the  Drawer  to  find  what 
is  in  it  for  the  month  of  December.  Its  friends 
have  been  very  liberal.  May  their  shadows  and 
their  letters  never  be  less  I 


HoMBOPATHT  has  just  achieved  a  great  triumph 
in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  according  to  a  report  fur- 
nished by  a  correspondent  of  ours  in  that  place. 
One  of  the  citizens  being  a  victim  of  hypochondria, 
imagined  himself  to  be  a  goose,  and  procuring  an 
egg,  proceeded  to  set!  The  doctors  of  medicine  of 
the  old  school  were  called  in,  and  all  their  prescrip- 
tions proved  unavailing.  He  was  bled,  but  he  stiD 
would  stt ;  he  took  calomel,  but  be  would  set  still ! 
A  newly-arrived  homeopath  was  now  called  upon, 
as  a  last  resort.  **  Like  cures  like"  is  the  motto 
of  his  school ;  that  is — it  takes  a  goose  to  cure  a 
goose  I  He  ordered  a  pair  of  feather  breeches  to 
be  worn  by  the  patient,  and  a  dozen  eggs !  The 
spell  and  the  eggs  were  broken  together,  and  the 
patient  was  himself  again.  Very  eggs-traordinary, 
was  it  not? 

Rarblt  has  a  Quaker  been  in  the  Drawer ;  but 
a  correspondent  furnishes  some  anecdotes  of  a  cu- 
rious specimen  of  that  excellent  race,  whose  virtues 
are  so  generally  celebrated  that  it  is  quite  a  treat 
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to  nad  of  <me  who  has  more  infirmities  th&n  his 
neighbors: 

**Wing  Rogers  was  a  Quaker,  whose  fiery  tem- 
per and  overbearing  disposition  spent  themselves 
in  petty  tyranny  over  a  lovely,  gentle  wife,  who 
lore  his  abuse  without  complaint,  and  so  encour- 
aged him  to  become  worse  and  worse.  Perhaps 
the  following  incident  is  as  precious  an  example  of 
eoDJogal  ugUness  as  the  records  of  marital  life  will 
ihow.  They  had  been  married  several  yean,  but 
iht  had  never  been  allowed  to  visit  her  parents, 
vbo  lived  but  the  distance  of  a  two  days*  journey 
off.  She  bad  proposed  it  often,  but  it  threw  him 
into  a  Hirious  passion,  and  she  had  settled  down 
Into  the  enjoyment  of  her  prison.  One  day  he  de- 
lighted her  by  saying  that  if  she  would  get  ready, 
they  would  start  the  next  day  and  make  a  visit  at 
the  old  homestead  where  her  aged  parents  were 
Bviog.  With  a  lighter  heart  than  she  had  had 
tat  many  a  year,  as  this  new  streak  of  kindness  ap- 
peared, she  made  all  needful  preparations,  and  the 
next  morning  they  set  off,  fUIl  of  good  spirits,  and 
with  the  prospect  of  a  happy  time  of  it.  During 
the  day,  as  they  rode,  he  was  full  of  his  pleasant 
stories  of  early  days,  reminiscences  of  their  court- 
ship, and  anticipations  of  the  pleasure  they  would 
hsve  when  they  reached  the  home  from  which  she 
had  been  separated  for  so  many  years.  They  rest- 
ed for  the  night  half-way  on  their  journey,  and  the 
good  woman  really  began  to  live  again,  in  the 
hope  that  her  Quaker  husband  had  indeed  become 
a  frknd.  The  next  morning  they  were  up  with  the 
iDn,  and  as  they  started  from  the  door,  he  turned 
hia  horse's  head  toward  the  home  they  had  left,  say- 
teg,  as  he  did  so,  'Well,  wife,  I  guess  thee  has  felt 
good  long  enough;  we  will  go  back  now  I*  And 
back  they  went. 

^  Such  a  wife  was  a  world  too  good  for  such  a 
feamp,  and  in  great  kindness  to  her  she  was  per- 
mitted to  die ;  and,  in  just  punishment,  the  Quaker 
was  soon  hitched  to  a  woman  tliat  was  more  than 
a  match  ibr  him.  They  had  been  in  partnership 
but  a  few  days  when  he  told  her  to  bring  a  pail  of 
water  from  the  well,  which  she  did,  and  he  kicked 
it  ovtr,  sat  down,  and  told  her  to  bring  another. 
Thb  was  to  establish  his  authority,  and  give  her  to 
VBderstand  that  be  was  master.  She  read  him  in 
a  minute.  Bringing  the  pail  of  water,  she  very 
cooDy  threw  it  into  his  face,  and  as  he  slowly  re- 
eovered  from,  the  strangling,  he  spluttered  out: 
*  Well  be  quia  now,  wife  I* 

**  In  a  towering  passion  one  day,  he  declared  he 
woold  set  the  bouse  on  fire,  and  took  a  shovel  of 
eoals  for  the  purpose.  She  seized  the  t)ellows  and 
Ulowed  him,  to  blow  them  up  instead  of  him. 
This  cooled  him  off,  for  she  was  too  much  for  him 
wfth  fire  as  well  as  water. 

^  But  Rachel  was  Uken  sick,  and  threatened  to 
^  She  wanted  a  doctor,  but  her  loving  husband 
wo«U  not  go  for  one.  The  neighbors  were  in,  and 
they  were  all  of  the  opinion  that  she  was  drawing 
asar  her  end.  Her  breath  was  short  and  quick, 
sad  her  eyes  were  set,  and  her  feet  were  cold ;  and 
%er  affectionate  spouse  at  last  said  he  thought  he 
had  better  go  fur  the  doctor.  As  he  was  about  to 
Stan,  be  stepped  up  to  the  bedside  on  which  lay  his 
dying  wife,  and  aaid,  in  a  plaintive  voice ; 

*' « Well,  Rachel,  if  thee  should  be  taken  away, 
who  would  be  thy  choice  for  me  to  marry  again  ?* 

**  Radiel  aroae  in  the  bed,  fixed  her  eyes  on  her 
krvtns  fanaband,  and  exclaimed,  *  TU  live  to  snite 
tbwl*    AodUretb^did. 


**  But  Wing  Rogers  outlived  her,  and  consoled 
himself  on  her  decease  by  composing  the  following 

»*' EPITAPH. 
♦*  •Here  lies  wife  aecond  of  old  Wing  Regeis, 
She*8  safe  fix>m  care,  and  I  from  bothers  ? 
If  Death  Jud  known  thee  aa  veil  aa  I, 
He  ne^er  had  itopped  but  paaaed  thee  by. 
I  wiah  him  joy,  but  much  I  fear 
He*  11  me  the  day  he  oame  thee  near.* " 

Thb  smallest  joke  of  the  season  was  made  last 
Sunday — ^very  bad  day  for  making  a  joke,  but  it 
was  a  lady  who  made  it,  and  she  thought  the  better 
the  day,  the  better  the  deed.  Our  minister  gave 
notice,  as  the  day  was  unpleasant,  and  few  people 
were  out,  that  the  contribution  for  foreign  missions 
would  be  repeated  next  Sunday.  It  would  be  taken 
up  now,  when  he  presumed  that  they  would  only 
give  their  mii^,  but  would  give  liberally  on  the  next 
Sabbath.  I  remarked  to  a  lady  on  the  way  home 
f^om  church  that  I  did  not  understand  the  preach- 
er's idea.  "Nothing  is  plainer,"  she  said;  **he 
meant  that  what  we  would  give  to-day  might  be  a 
mitey  but  next  Sundaj'  it  must  be  migktieT,** 


Amoxo  the  strange  customs  of  other  times,  an 
incidental  allusion  was  lately  made  in  the  Septem- 
ber number  of  the  Magassine^  in  the  article  on 
•*  Handel,"  to  the  age  of  George  the  Second.  The 
allusion  is  in  this  passage : 

*'  It  is  cnriona  to  read  that,  there  haring  been  at  this 
time  a  partial  reconciliation  of  the  Royal  Family,  his 
Majesty  did  his  Royal  Ilighneaa  the  honor  to  pnt  on  hin 
ahirt :  and,  the  bride  being  in  bed.  In  a  rich  undress,  hia 
Majesty  came  into  the  room,  and  the  Prince  following 
soon  after,  in  a  night*govn  of  ailreratuff,  and  a  cap  of  the 
fineet  lace,  the  quality  were  admitted  to  see  the  Prinoe 
and  Prinoeas  aitting  up  in  bed.*' 

This  royal  entertainment  was  not  an  uncommon 
one  in  those  days,  as  the  reader  of  Dr.  Dorun's 
"Kings  and  Queens"  will  remember;  but  it  is 
quite  a  novelty  to  us  to  learn,  as  we  do  from  a  corre- 
spondent writing  fh)m  the  old  North  State,  as  North 
Carolina  is  often  called,  that  there  is  a  region  there- 
abouts in  which  that  old  English  royal  custom  is 
still  kept  up  among  the  sovereign  people.  He  says : 

"  This  announcement  will  doubtless  take  many 
by  surprise,  and  add  another  rivet,  fastening  upon 
us  the  sobriquet  of  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  State,  in  spite 
of  the  wonderful  revelations  of  the  census,  which 
says,  in  so  many  words,  that  the  North  Carolini- 
ans do  not  breakfast  upon  tar,  dine  upon  pitch,  nor 
sup  on  turpentine.  The  fact,  however,  is  indisputa^ 
ble  that,  in  Wilkes  County,  among  the  mounUlns 
that  are  offshoots  or  spurs  from  the  Bine  Ridge,  the 
people,  as  in  the  days  of  George  the  Second,  are  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  the  bridal  chamber,  and  tak- 
ing  a  peep  at  the  couple  in  bed.  So,  Hurrah  for 
the  old  North  State !" 

Is  the  following  worth  a  place  in  the  Drawer? 
It  was  written  by  a  lover  who  sent  it  with  ku  da- 
guerreotype to  the  lady  who  had  requested  it : 

**  Thine  own  is  graven  on  my  heart. 
More  clear  than  e*er  could  highest  art 

On  steel  or  canvas  place  it ; 
For  when  in  death  that  heart'a  at  rest, 
And  *  dnat  to  dost*  la  God*a  behest. 

In  duat  thou  atill  may  trace  it** 

A  TiRouaA  gentleman  furnishes  some  remlnis- 
cencei  of  tho  late  Parson  Coles,  wiioee  ministra- 
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lions  have  been  attended  by  many  of  the  present 
generation.  Thej  have  been  greatly  entertained, 
if  not  edified ;  and  he  was  just  about  a  match  for 
the  Block  Island  Baptist  divine  whose  rhetoric  has 
in  time  past  enlivened  the  Drawer.  But  to  our 
Virginia  letter : 

"  Father  Coles,  like  many  of  his  denomination, 
was  not  much  of  a  scholar,  and  he  lost  no  oppor. 
tunity  of  disparaging  *  human  laming.*  In  this 
particular  he  resembled  his  compeer  of  Illinois, 
of  whom  we  have  all  heard,  who  said  that  Paul 
was  a  great  preacher,  but  never  went  to  col- 
lege; he  was  brought  up  at  the  foot  of  Gamil 
Hill  (Gamaliel),  and  that  was  so  poor  they  couldn't 
raise  white  beans  on  it.  Father  Coles,  on  one 
occasion,  was  preaching  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bangs 
in  the  pulpit  behind  him,  and  taking  for  his 
text  the 'familiar  words,  *  I  knew  thee,  that  thou 
wert  an  ctusUre  man,  taking  up  that  thou  layedst 
not  down,  and  reaping  that  thou  didst  not  sow,* 
he  went  on  to  remark,  first,  *  What  is  an  oifster 
man  ?'  and  having  described  his  business — ^his  lone- 
ly hut  on  the  sandy  waste — he  said  that  he  illus- 
trates the  truth  of  the  text,  as  he  takes  up  these 
oysters  that  he  never  laid  down — ^he  reaps  what  he 
never  sowed ;  he  gathers  them  up  with  a  double 
rake  made  so— (clasping  his  hands  to  make  an  oys- 
ter-tongs). During  this  ludicrous  description  Mr. 
Ban^s  had  been  in  a  fit  of  fidgets,  but  now,  unable 
to  contain  himself,  he  laid  hold  of  the  skirts  of  Fa- 
ther Coles  and  drew  him  backward,  but  did  not 
disconcert  him  at  all,  for  the  worthy  parson  per- 
ceiving that  he  had  been  talking  at  random,  and 
had  probably  made  some  prodigious  blunder,  said, 
*  Oh,  never  mind.  Brother  Bangs,  nobody  knows 
any  better  here  but  you  and  meP 

"  It  would  have  been  well  for  Father  Coles  to 
confine  himself  to  the  hortatory,  in  which  he  ex- 
celled, and  leave  the  exegetical  to  the  learned 
brethren;  but,  like  most  men  of  ignorance,  he 
loved  to  talk  the  most  about  what  he  knew  the 
least.  At  one  time  he  undertook  to  describe  the 
Gospel  armor  mentioned  In  the  second  chapter  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  He  g^t  on  comforta- 
bly till  he  came  upon  the  *  helmet  of  salvation.* 
Here  he  paused,  and  seemed  for  a  while  to  be 
stumped  fairly;  but  suddenly  the  truth  broke  in 
upon  his  mind,  and  he  exclaimed,  *  A  helmet,  my 
brethren,  is  a  little  thing  that  goes  before  a  vessel 
to  keep  it  straight !  Yes,  yes ;  without  a  helmet 
the  Christian  can  never  sail  straight  to  heaven ; 
take  the  helmet  of  salvation,  and  you  will  be  saved  !* 

"  This  race  of  ministers  is  nearly  extinct.  As 
the  standard  of  education  is  raised  in  the  coimtry, 
andihe  average  intelligence  of  the  people  advances, 
such  men  will  not  be  tolerated,  and  the  pulpit  will 
cease  to  present  their  ignorance  to  the  public.  On 
the  outskirts  of  society,  however,  and  in  the  rude 
settlements  among  the  mountains,  there  will  al- 
ways be  found  men  whose  gifts  are  not  greater 
than  those  of  Father  Colfis,  who  will  take  to  preach- 
ing, and  stick  to  it  as  long  as  they  live.** 

There  was  Parson  Johnson,  in  the  State  of 
Maine,  a  good  man  in  his  way,  but  he  was  as  little 
versed  in  learning  as  Father  Coles  of  Virginia.  He 
was  telling  his  people,  one  Sabbath  day,  the  tender 
story  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren — ^how  kind  Joseph 
was  to  them,  in  spite  of  all  their  hard  treatment  of 
him :  ^*  And  when  he  sent  them  home  tQ  bring  their 
aged  father  and  their  families,  he  gatt  them  wagons ; 
and  then,**  saM  Parson  Johnson,  **  see  how  consid* 


erate  he  was  for  their  safety.  He  knew  the  roads 
were  very  rough,  and  the  wagons  would  be  very 
full,  and  he  tells  them,  *  See  that  yejbll  not  out  by 
the  way.*  But  for  this  caution,  veiy  likely  some 
of  them  or  their  little  ones  might  have  tumbled  out 
and  broken  their  necks  !**  Exactly  so.  Who  would 
have  thought  what  that  charge  meant? 

While  we  are  among  the  clerical  anecdotes,  let 
us  repeat  a  story  that  comes  fresh  from  the  Nutmeg 
State.     Our  Eastern  correspondent  writes : 

"  Many  years  ago,  when  as  yet  there  was  bat  one 
church  in  the  old  town  of  Lyme,  Connecticut,  the 
people  were  without  a  pastor.  They  had  been  for 
a  long  time  destitute,  and  now  were  on  the  point 
of  making  a  unanimous  call  for  a  very  acceptable 
preacher,  when  a  cross-grained  man,  by  the  name 
of  Dorr,  began  a  violent  oppositbn  to  the  candi- 
date, rallied  a  party,  and  threatened  to  defeat  the 
settlement.  At  a  parish  meeting,  while  the  mat- 
ter was  under  discussion,  a  half-witted  fellow 
rose  in  the  house,  and  said  he  wanted  to  tell  a 
dream  he  had  last  night.  He  thought  he  died,  and 
went  away  where  the  wicked  people  go,  and  as 
soon  as  Satan  saw  him '  he  asked  me  where  I  came 
from?* 

**  *  From  Lyme,  in  Connecticnt,*  I  told  him  right 
out. 

**  *  Ah !  and  what  are  they  doing  in  Lyme?*  he 
asked. 

"  *  They  are  trying  to  settle  a  minister,*  I  said. 

**  *  Settle  a  minister  !*  he  cried  out.  '  I  must  put 
a  stop  to  that  I  Bring  me  my  boota ;  Imustgoto 
L^-me  this  very  night!* 

**  I  then  told  him,  as  he  was  drawing  on  his 
boots,  that  Mr.  Dorr  was  opposing  the  settlement, 
and  very  likely  he  would  prevent  it  altogether. 

"*My  sarvent  Dorr!'  exclaimed  his  Majesty. 
*  My  sarvent  Dorr!  Here,  take  my  boots :  if  my 
sarvent  Dorr  is  at  work,  there  is  no  need  of  my  go- 
ing at  all  !* 

"  Ttiis  speech  did  the  business.  Mr.  Dorr  made 
no  further  opposition;  the  minister  was  settled, 
but  his  opponent  carried  the  title  *My  sarvent 
Dorr*  with  him  to  the  grave.*' 

It  was  about  those  days,  long  time  ago,  when, 
in  the  same  good  State  of  Connecticut,  and  in 
the  town  of  New  Haven,  a  negro  man  was  found 
dead  in  the  road  one  morning.  The  law  required 
them  to  empannel  a  jur}'  to  sit  on  the  case,  and  de- 
termine, if  possible,  in  what  manner  and  by  what 
means  the  man  came  to  his  end.  A  Jury  pannel 
the  good  people  had  heard  of  never,  and  the  only 
pannel  they  knew  any  thing  of  was  a  half-saddle 
of  that  name,  which  was  us^  by  the  women  when 
riding  on  horseback  along  with  a  man.  It  most 
be  that  the  Jury  were  to  be  empanneled  with  these ; 
and,  sending  all  over  town,  the  constable  managed 
to  find  eleven  pannels,  and  splitting  one  of  them  in 
two,  he  bound  one  on  the  back  of  each  of  the 
twelve  Jurymen,  and  thus  accoutred  they  sat  on 
the  nigger! 

Parson  BROWNiiOw  is  a  local  preacher  in  Knox- 
yille,  Tennessee,  where  he  edits  a  newspaper,  giv- 
ing himself  ^  politics  more  than  to  preaching. 
Indeed,  he  turns  aside  from  his  work  when  be 
preaches,  as  some  of  onr  preachers  do  when  they 
take  to  politics.  Parson  Brownlow  is  one  of  the 
slang-wbangers  of  the  Southwest,  and  is  just  as 
fierce  upon  the  dogs  when  they  anney  him  as  he  it 
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upon  the  bununs  who  cross  his  path.  In  his  pa^ 
per,  the  KnoxTllle  Wkiff,  he  thus  nmrrates  his 
grieranoes,  and  his  manner  of  taking  snuunarf 


*^  We  are  onable  to  say  what  the  dog  popidation 
flOKMints  to  in  Knoxville,  bat  it  is  a  safe  calcnla- 
tioB  to  estimate  that  it  exceeds  the  colored  popnla- 
tion.  ETeiy  family  in  the  place  will  bear  witness 
that  tlie  dogs  of  Knoxville  are  a  great  annoyance. 
We  hare  borne  with  their  intmsions  and  assaults 
aBtH  forbearance  has  ceased  to  be  a  virtae.  They 
tear  up  gardens  in  the  spring,  and  throughoat  the 
•smmer  they  congregate  in  back  yards,  promenade 
through  back  porches,  plnnge  into  kitchens,  thrust 
tfaetr  noses  into  all  manner  of  cooking-vessels  and 
water-bncketa.  They  engage  in  ftvquent  fights— 
aet  np  hideous  yell8--and  they  growl  and  bark  aft- 
er a  fashion  that  drires  sleep  from  our  pillow  and 
alvmber  from  our  eyelids. 

"  Now,  we  can  submit  to  these  impositions  no 
longer,  and  we  have  resolved,  after  mature  delib- 
Tation,  to  give  the  dog  population  of  KnoxviUe 

*  war  to  the  knife,  and  the  knife  to  the  hilt.'  We 
hare  declared  the  war  of  extermination,  and  come 
what  may,  we  shall  rigorously  prosecute  the  cam- 
paign *  until  the  last  armed  foe  expires,'  in  the  dog 
fine,  or  we  expire  on  the  field,  falling  with  our  face 
to  the  foe!  And  in  that  event,  if  our  neighbors  shall 
eoQchide  that  we  have  rendered  good  service,  we 
trust  they  will  adorn  our  tomb-atone  with  this  in- 

•  •Warrior  reat;  thy  warfare  o*er. 

Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  no  breaking ; 
Dream  of  battle-fields  no  more. 
Days  of  toll  and  nights  of  waking.* 

"  Onr  first  engagement  took  place  a  few  nights 
aigo,  in  our  back  yard,  havingybrti/S^d  ourselves  on 
the  second  floor  of  our  back  porch.  We  fired  upon 
five  dogs,  engaged  in  a  fight  in  our  back  yard, 
whi^  we  understood  to  be  the  *  advance  guard'  of 
the  regular  army,  with  a  double-barrel  shot-gun 
loaded  with  buck-shot.  This  fight,  we  believe, 
was  the  'ruse  de  guerre,'  a  stratagem  of  war,  in- 
tended to  draw  us  out  from  our  fort.  The  result 
was  that  one  of  their  gtntralM  fell,  and  we  had  to 
pay  Jordan  Swan,  a  gentleman  of  color,  twenty- 
five  cents  to  convey  his  *  mortal  remains'  to  the 

*  potter's  field.'  We  sent  the  other  four  howling  in 
various  directions,  but  we  live  in  expectation  of 
the  renewing  of  the  attack.  It  was  a  profoond 
philoaopher  who  said : 

**  *  He  who  fights  and  runs  away. 
May  lire  to  fight  another  day; 
Bvt  be  who  ia  in  battle  slain, 
Mrui  nerer  live  to  fight  again.* 

''We  have  often  kept  np  the  fire,  at  intervals, 
ever  since,  and  we  intend  to  continue  it  *at  all 
basards  and  to  the  last  extremity.'  We  have  no 
ni-leefing  toward  any  neighbor,  and  we  never  were 
the  man  to  injure  any  man's  property ;  but  we  are 
resolved  not  to  be  turned  out  of  *  house  and  home' 
to  accommodate  the  dog  population  of  KnoxviUe. 
We  wfll  act  alone  on  the  defensive^  not  going  off 
o«r  premises.  Having  fought  men  and  devils  suc- 
caasfnUy  for  eight  years  past,  it  is  due  to  the  party 
we  act  with,  and  to  the  reputation  of  our  children, 
that  we  shall  not  now  be  driven  out  of  KnoxviUe 
by  <loy»."  

**  A  rvw  years  ago,"  says  a  new  and  welcome 
eoBtribiitor  to  the  Drawer,  **  a  friend  of  mine  went 
to  Kentucky,  on  loot,  in  search  of  his  nnda,  Thomas 


Jones,  Esq.,  who  had  removed  there  and  settled 
some  time  before.  On  arriving  in  what  he  thought 
must  be  the  vicinity  of  his  uncle's  residence,  he 
stopped  a  stranger  in  the  road,  and  inquired  if  he 
knew  Thomas  Jones,  and  where  he  Uved. 
•*  *  Oh,  yes,'  he  said,  ♦  I  know  him  well.' 
'*  *  And  will  yon  tell  me  the  way  to  his  house  ?' 
"  *  With  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,'  the  man  re- 
plied, and  began :  **  You  see  that  road  there :  just 
take  that  road  and  travel  it  about  three  miles, 
when  you  wiU  come  to  a  log  house ;  don't  stop 
there,  but  turn  down  to  the  right  of  the  house, 
and,  after  going  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  you  wiU 
find  a  small  stream ;  follow  this  stream  up  about 
three  mUes  and  a  quarter,  and  you  will^come  to  a 
smaU  ridge ;  take  along  down  the  side  of  the  ridge 
till  you  come  to  a  post  and  rail  fence;  keep  up 
along  this  fence  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and 
you  wiU  come  to  a  Uttle  strip  of  woods  about  three 
miles  long ;  go  along  past  these  woods,  in  a  south- 
erly direction,  and  you  wiU  come  to  a  narrow  lane ; 
foUow  this  lane  about  seven  mUes  and  a  half,  and 
you  wUl  come  to  a  ravine  running  through  a 
mountain  to  your  left.     Take  up  this  ravine — * 

**  *  Well,'  broke  in  my  friend,  well-nigh  distract- 
ed with  the  directions,  *  pray,  what  next  ?' 

**  *  Well,  I  was  going  to  tell  you ;  but  if  you 
can't  wait  perhaps  you  had  better  inquire  of  some- 
body when  you  get  to  the  ravine!'  And  with 
these  very  satisfactory  words  the  stranger  walked 
on,  and  my  friend  pursued  his  journey  in  quest  of 
his  uncle."  * 

Jambs  T.  Brown,  of  Greensburg,  Indiana,  a 
smart  and  saucy  lawyer,  was  once  employed  to  de- 
fend a  case  before  the  Circuit  Court.  The  Judge 
was  not  very  learned  in  technicaUties,  knew  but 
little  Latin,  and  much  less  Greek.  The  jury  were 
taken  from  the  country,  ordinary  farmers.  The 
plaintifiTs  counsel  had  opened.  Brown  rose  and 
spoke  two  hours  in  the  highest  possible  style,  soar- 
ing aloft,  repeating  Latin  and  translating  Greek, 
using  all  the  technical  terms  he  could  bring  to  the 
end  of  his  tongue.  The  jury  sat  with  their  mouths 
open.  The  judge  looked  on  with  amazement,  and 
the  lawyers  laughed  aloud.  Brown  closed ;  the 
case  was  submitted  to  the  jury  without  one  word 
of  reply.  Verdict  in  the  box  against  Brown.  Mo- 
tion for  a  new  trial.  In  the  morning  Brown  rose 
and  bowed  to  the  Court : 

**  May  it  please  your  honors,  I  humbly  rise  this 
morning  to  move  for  a  new  trial ;  not  on  my  own 
account ;  I  richly  deserve  the  verdict ;  but  on  be- 
half of  my  client,  who  b  an  innocent  party  in  this 
matter.  On  yesterday  I  gave  wings  to  my  iipag- 
ination,  and  rose  above  the  stars  in  a  blaze  of  glory. 
I  saw  at  the  time  that  it  was  aU  Greek  and  turkey 
tracks  to  you  and  the  jury.  This  morning  I  fed 
humble,  and  I  promise  the  Court,  if  they  wUl  grant 
me  a  new  trial,  I  will  bring  myself  down  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  Court  and  jury." 

The  Judge,  **  Motion  overruled,  and  a  fine  of  five 
dollars  against  Mr.  Brown  for  contempt  of  Court." 

"For  what?" 

**  For  insinuating  that  this  Court  don't  know 
Latin  and  Greek  from  turkey  tracks." 

"I  shall  not  appeal  from  that  decision;  your 
honor  has  comprehended  me  this  time." 

Mr.  Browk  is  now  residing  in  Lawrencebnrgh, 
and,  though  an  old  man,  his  inteUect  is  as  strong 
as  ever,  and  his  wit  much  sharper.    A  short  time 
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ago,  before  a  Circait  Judge  of  the  same  State,  Mr. 
Brown  appeared  for  the  defendant,  demurred  to  the 
sufficiency  of  the  declaration,  and  made  a  short 
but  very  pointed  argument.  The  Judge,  a  Tery 
stupid  specimen  of  bis  class,  waking  up  in  the 
midst  of  the  argument,  interrupted  him,  and  asked 
what  the  pirU  was  that  he  was  driving  at  ?  Mr. 
Brown  hesitated  a  moment,  and  very  deliberately 
replied: 

"  If  the  Court  please,  I  am  about  to  illustrate  it 
by  diagrams,  and  I  hope  to  make  it  so  plain  that 
it  will  be  comprehended  by  all  the  audience,  and 
perhaps  I  may  bring  it  even  within  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  Court." 

Mr.  Brown  then  proceeded,  and  brought  his 
speech  to  a  close ;  but  it  is  almost  needless  to  say 
that  Judge  Dogberry  decided  against  his  motion. 

At  another  session  of  the  Court,  Mr.  Brown  was 
arj^uing  before  the  same  Judge,  and  laying  down 
the  law  with  masterly  ability,  when  the  Judge  re- 
marked that  he  need  not  argue  the  law  of  the  case, 
as  the  Court  understood  that  perfectly.  Mr.  Brown 
replied,  with  much  meekness,  that  he  **  merely  do- 
sired  to  talk  about  the  law  as  it  is  m  fAe  books^ 
which  would  be  entirely  different  law  from  any 
his  honor  was  acquainted  with." 

Lawyers  will  take  such  liberties,  but  they  take 
them  generally  at  the  expense  of  their  clients. 
Judges  have  a  great  deal  of  **  human  nater**  in 
them. 

Ix  iSaintsville,  a  very  quiet  town  in  one  of  the 
Middle  States — ^we  do  not  like  to  spot  it  exactly — 
Squire  Williamson  reigns  as  the  supreme  judge  in 
all  matters  of  taste,  especially  in  the  fine  arts.  He 
sets  up  to  be  the  most  knowing  man  in  town,  not 
in  law  only,  but  in  all  departments  of  science. 
Now  and  then  he  overshoots  the  mark.  One  of 
the  neighbors,  an  intelligent  mechanic,  having  a 
fine  taste  for  natural  history,  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  labor  in  preparing  a  cabinet  of  stuffed 
birds,  arranging  them,  **  as  natural  as  life,"  on 
perches  around  his  shop.  The  Squire  was  fond  of 
dropping  in  from  time  to  time  to  find  fault  with 
the  arrangement  of  the  specimens.  He  admitted 
the  skill  of  the  man  in  skinning  and  stuffing  them, 
but  the  habit  of  the  bird  was  not  hit  in  the  way  he 
stands. 

"Why  don't  you  follow  Nature?"  the  Squire 
would  ask,  and  grumble  at  the  work,  to  show  his 
own  acquaintance  with  a  subject  of  which  he  was 
totally  ignorant. 

Bogers,  the  bird-fancier,  was  vexed  at  the 
Squire's  criticisms  and  self-conceit,  and  resolved 
upqp  fixing  him.  A  friend  firom  the  countr}' 
brought  him  one  day  a  live  owl  of  beautiful  plu- 
mage, and  Rogers  gladly  took  it  of  him,  and  set  it 
«p  in  one  comer  of  the  shop  on  a  shelf.  Presently, 
as  the  Squire  was  passing,  he  asked  him  in.  His 
eye  caught  sight  of  the  new  addition  to  the  cab- 
inet, and  he  exclaimed : 

**  Hey,  hey,  Rogers— a  splendid  specimen  that ! 
elegantly  stuffed,  too!  But,  Rogers,  who  ever 
saw  an  owl  with  his  head  tucked  up  in  that  kind 
of  a  way  ?    Follow  Nature,  man  !'* 

"Perhaps,"  said  Rogers,  "you  could  fix  the 
head  as  owb  are  accustomed  to  hol<f  them." 

"To  be  sure  I  can,"  replied  the  Squire;  and, 
mounting  a  chair,  he  reached  up  to  the  bird  to 
straighten  out  his  head.  But  his  owlship  did  not 
wait  to  be  puUed ;  he  darted  out  his  bill,  and  gave 
the  Squire's  forefinger  a  grip  that  he  will  carry  the 


mark  of  for  many  a  day.  Falling  back  out  of  the 
chair  in  his  fright,  and  seeing  a  smile  of  satisfac- 
tion on  Rogers's  face,  he  saw  at  once  he  had  been 
sold.  The  owl  looked  on  as  wise  as  a  judge,  and 
the  Squire  was  compelled  to  give  in ;  but  he  insist- 
ed that  owls  in  the  woods  or  in  the  bam  do  not 
hold  their  heads  as  this  rascally  fellow  does  in  the 
cabinet. 

The  lawyers  are  laying  us  under  obligation  by 
their  welcome  contributions.  An  Eastern  member 
of  the  bar  writes  that  he  had  occasion  to  send  & 
very  decided  letter  to  a  man  in  the  country,  re- 
minding him  of  the  necessity  of  appearing  at  Court 
to  answer  in  an  action  for  debt ;  to  which  letter  he 
received  the  following  interesting  epistle  on  mat- 
ters and  things  in  general : 

**  BtOBLnoM,  Apttmitr  80,  IttT. 
**  DxjLB  Sia, — Vour  docamenfe  came  to  hand  last  eren- 
ing,  and,  in  reply,  I  would  pe,y  that  the  wcathor  is  ex- 
tremely damp  at  present,  and  has  been  for  some  time 
past.  If  it  should  continue  so  through  the  next  month 
it  wUl  be  likely  to  help  the  fall  feed.  The  crops  in  Bu- 
rope  are  said  to  he  fair,  but  potatoes  are  diseased,  as  they 
are  among  ns.  This  wiU  probably  not  affect  you  very 
much,  as  potatoes  seem  to  grow  exceedingly  small  in 
your  vicinity.  Do  you  know  of  any  means  to  prevent 
the  potato  rot  ?  There  has  been  a  cararan  in  this  vi- 
cinity lately,  and  it  may  bo  of  some  advantage  to  yonr 
client  to  know  that  the  proprietors  are  much  in  want  of 
an  ape  or  a  baboon  to  enliven  the  exhibition.  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  for  me  to  go  Into  further  particolars; 
but  hoping  to  have  an  answer  soon,  I  remain  your  ohs- 
dient  seorant,  IIibam  CAUUta" 

Nothing  richer  in  the  way  of  electioneering  has 
come  into  the  Drawer's  precincts  since  last  year's 
campaign  was  over.  A  Western  correspondent, 
reliable  for  his  facts  as  he  is  ready  with  his  pen, 
writes : 

**  I  was  once  present  on  the  hustings  at  a  dis- 
cussion between  two  rival  candidates  for  Congress 
in  an  excited  election  contest  in  Tennessee.  Both 
gentlemen  are  now  in  high  station ;  one  of  them 
for  twelve  years  was  in  Congress,  and  has  been 
Postmaster-General,  and  the  other  has  gained  a 
reputation  for  brillisint  and  classical  oratory  almost 
as  wide  as  that  of  his  illustrious  kinsman  of  the 
same  patronymic  in  Virginia.  But  to  the  discus- 
sion. Mr.  J had  been  rather  equivocally  com- 
plimenting his  opponent — ^who  was  called  the  ^  Ea- 
gle Orator' — on  the  remarkable  suavity  of  his 
manners,  and  his  affability  with  the  people;  and 
went  on  to  say  that  he  had  an  irresistible  way  of 
seizing  the  hands  of  his  constituents  between  both 
his  own,  and  bowing  so  affectionately  as  to  win 
their  whole  hearts.     *  I  must  confess,'  continued 

Mr.  J ,  *  that  I  have  practiced  for  hours  before 

a  looking-glass  to  acquire  that  fascinating  manner, 
but  without  success.  I  must  yield  to  my  friend 
the  palm  in  shaking  hands.' 

"  In  reply  Bfajor  H said: 

**  *  If  my  honorable  opponent  wishes  to  make 
himself  agreeable  to  honest  people,  he  must  leave 
off  practicing  before  the  glass,  and  cultivate  more 
assiduously  the  kindly  feelings  of  the  heart.  He 
is  the  last  man  who  should  accuse  me  of  practicing 
behavior  to  win  votes.  I  will  tell  you  a  little 
anecdote  illustrative  of  the  peculiar  electioneering 
abilities  of  my  honorable  friend  in  his  intercourse 
with  our  intelligent  constituents.  We  were  can- 
vassing in  a  remote  part  of  the  district,  and,  hay- 
ing an  appointment  to  speak  near  the  house  of  a 
very  influential  Squire,  we  spent  the  previous  aight 
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ct  his  boose  together.  It  was  well  known  that 
the  Sqaire  controlled  all  the  votes  in  that  precinct, 
and  that  his  better  half  controlled  him,  so  that  it 
was  aI14mportant  to  get  on  the  right  side  of  her. 
We  had  agreed  not  to  electioneer  with  the  Squire 
while  we  suid  with  him ;  bat  I  did  not  think  this 
forbade  me  to  do  my  beet  with  his  family.  So  I 
Tot^  about  daybreak  the  next  morning,  and,  think> 
iflg  that  I  should  make  friends  with  the  mistress 
ei  the  boose  by  bringing  water  to  cook  the  break- 
Cut,  I  took  a  backet  and  started  off  for  the  spring. 
t  was  trif^ng  off  on  **  a  light  fEintastic  toe,"  sing- 
ing merrily  as  I  went  along,  when  what  on  earth 
aboold  I  see,  as  I  looked  into  the  barn-yard,  but 
Che  old  woman  milking  the  cow,  while  my  honor- 
able fidend,  with  his  face  ruddy  with  morning  ex- 
ercise, and  his  long  locks  streaming  ill  the  breeze, 
was  holding  the  cow  by  the  tail !  I  saw  in  an  in- 
stant that  he  had  the  start  of  me.  I  returned  to 
the  house  discomiited,  and  abandoned  all  hope  of  a 
▼ote  in  that  region.' " 

It  was  once  remarked,  in  the  hearing  of  a  little 
firi  of  thirteen,  that  all  things  came  by  chance, 
and  thai  the  world,  like  a  mushroom,  sprang  up  in 
anight. 

*<  I  should  like  to  know.  Sir,**  asked  the  child, 
^  where  the  seeJ  came  fh>m  !*' 


A  SON  of  Galen,  who  was  very  angry  when  any 
joke  was  passed  on  physicians,  once  defended  him- 
•elf  from  raillery  by  saying : 

^*  I  de^'  any  person  whom  I  ever  attended  to  ac- 
cuse me  of  ignorance  or  neglect." 

*^  That  you  may  do  safely,"  replied  a  wag ;  **  for 
TOO  know,  Doctor,  dead  men  tell  no  tales." 


The  SpirU  qftke  Times  has  a/<wZ  stoiy  that  we 
are  scarcely  willing  to  credit,  and  our  readers  know 
that  we  regard  credibility  as  essential  to  the  perfeo- 
tioo  of  all  the  wonderful  things  that  get  into  and 
oat  of  the  Drawer.     But  this  Spirit  writer  says : 

"A  farmer,  way  out  West,  was  greatly  annoyed 
by  the  scratching  of  his  chickens  in  his  garden, 
aad  condoded  to  experiment  a  little  with  them. 
He  procured  the  services  of  a  Shanghai  rooster, 
aad  the  result  of  the  cross  was  a  brood  of  chickens 
with  each  one  long  and  one  short  leg.  When  they 
stood  on  the  long  leg  and  undertook  to  scratch  with 
ibe  other  they  coaldn*t  touch  lx>ttom ;  on  reversing 
the  orJer  of  things,  as  digging  with  the  long  leg 
while  the  short  one  supported  the  body,  the  first 
jtroke  would  resuH  in  a  grand  series  of  scmer- 
aaults.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  hens  soon 
became  'a-weaijr*  of  that  fun,  and  left  the  garden, 
aad  the  farmer's  *  good  wife'  rejoiced  greatly  there- 


Thk  Springfield  Jiepublicau  says : 

'*  One  of  the  speakers  at  the  last  Commencement 
si  WiUiamstown  made  the  statement  that  *the 
class  were  all  bachelors  with  one  manlif  exception.' 
The  student  thus  distinguished  was  married  either 
before  or  after  entering  college,  we  are  not  certain 
which,  and  felt  himself  obliged,  in  order  to  estab- 
lish his  position  as  a  student,  to  make  known  the 
fact  to  the  President.  This  was  done  in  some  fear 
and  trepidation,  as  be  did  not  know  but  it  might 
exclude  him  from  the  privileges  of  the  college. 
Calling  upon  President  Hopkins,  he  finally  made 
001  to  otter  the  words : 

•''I  am  married.' 


***Ahr  exclaimed  the  Doctor,  benignantly 
beaming  through  his  spectacles,  *so  am  I.' 

*  *  This  was  the  whole  of  it  The  student  proved 
himsdf  none  the  worse  for  his  connection,  and  won 
an  appointment." 

Levi  Jacksox  was  commonly  called  **01d 
Hickory"  among  his  neighbors  in  Erie  Connty, 
Pennsylvanii^  and  for  many  years  he  filled  the 
oflSce  of  constable. 

"  At  one  of  the  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions,  some 
two  or  three  years  ago,"  writes  a  correspondent  of 
the  Drawer,  "  Levi,  having  risen  above  his  former 
office,  happened  to  be  on  the  Grand  Jury,  and  was 
made  Foreman.  He  had  never  been  distinguished 
for  more  wits  than  were  necessary  to  do  what  he 
was  told,  and  now  that  he  had  the  responsibilities 
of  a  new  office  on  his  shoulders  he  felt  the  import- 
ance of  it,  and  was  quite  willing  to  spread  himself 
generally.  The  jur}*  were  sent  out  with  orders  to 
bring  in  all  their  bills  indorsed  by  the  foreman. 
In  due  time  he  reported  a  batch  indorsed  *Levi 
Jackson.'  The  Court  informed  him  that  the  io* 
dorsement  was  not  sufficient ;  he  must  sign  them 
in  his  official  capacity.  *■  That  is,'  said  the  Judge, 
*3'0tt  must  sign  them  a»  foreman.'  He  soon  re- 
turned into  Court  and  presented  the  bills,  each  one 
of  them  signed,  *  Levi  Jackson,  ass  foreman.' 

''That  was  all  that  could  be  got  into  *  Old  Hick- 
ory's* head,  and  the  bills  had  to  be  taken  for  better 
or  worse." 

Mt  son,  be  this  thy  limple  plan : 
Serve  God,  and  love  thy  brother  man ; 
Forget  not,  in  temptation's  honr, 
That  sin  lends  sorrow  double  powpr; 
Count  life  a  stage  upon  thy  way,  ' 
And  follow  conscience,  come  what  may; 
Alike  with  earth  and  heaven  sincere, 
With  hand  and  brow  and  bosom  clear, 
*^Fear  God,  and  know  no  other  fiear/* 


Thk  way  in  which  Uncle  Bill  Terry  became  Un- 
cle Ephraim  Tu  Nincom  is  told  in  a  letter  that 
comes  to  the  Drawer. 

There  are  many  yet  living  in  Oakland  Connty, 
Michigan,  who  ^recollect  Uncle  Bill,  the  crier  of  the 
Court,  and  how  completely  the  gra\'ity  of  Judge 
Williams  was  upset,  with  that  of  bar  and  jury,  on 
a  hot  day  in  July,  when  they  were  trying  some  te- 
dious suit,  and  every  body  was  sick  and  tired  of  it. 
They  had  just  concluded  the  examination  of  a  wit- 
ness, when  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  said : 

**If  the  Court  please,  I  will  have  Ephraim  T. 
Newcomb  sworn." 

JuDOB.  "  The  crier  will  call  Ephraim  T.  New- 
comb." 

No  response  being  made,  every  one  turned  to 
look  at  Uncle  BilL  He  was  sitting  bolt  upright 
in  his  chair,  fast  asleep !  The  judge  raised  his 
voice,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  command,  **  The 
crier  will  call  Ephraim  T.  Newcomb."  Uncle  Bill 
started  as  if  he  had  been  shot,  jumped  to  his  feet,  and 
yelled  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  **  Ephraim  Tu  Nin-, 
com,  Ephraim  Tu  Nincom,  Ephraim  Tu  Nincom  1" 

The  third  and  last  call  was  too  much  for  bench 
and  bar,  and  for  a  few  minutes  all  gravity  was  for- 
gotten in  the  general  explosion.  But,  to  the  day 
of  his  death.  Uncle  Bill  was  known  as  Uncle  Eph- 
raim Tu  Nincom. 


While  in  Court  we  have  two  or  three 
didal  cases  to  report. 
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HAKPER'S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


When  the  people  of  the  Circait  made  a  jadge  of 
Lawyer  Gibson  they  thought  they  were  spoiling  a 
capital  tco^f  but  they  were  mistaken.  He  had  ad- 
joomed  his  Court  for  the  evening,  and  was  leav- 
iag  the  Coart-hoose ;  he  was  met  by  one  of  the 
wvereiffnsj  with  whom  he  exchanged  the  compli- 
ments of  the  season  on  this  wise.  The  scene  is  in 
the  South. 

Sov.  '*  Mister  Judge,  you  talked  to  me  last 
night  like  I  was  a  nigger !" 

Judos.  "  I  reckon  not ;  yon  look  like  a  white 
man." 

Sov.  **  Yes,  you  did ;  and  I  want  my  satisfac- 
tion out  of  you." 

Jin>oB.  **  You  want  a^fight^  do  you  ?" 

Sov.  »*Ido/Aa/." 

JuDOB.  **  Do  you  want  it  very  much  ?" 

Sov.  "Well,  I  do." 

Jddoe.  **  I  am  sorry  I  have  none  on  hand  at 
present,  but  I  expect  it  will  suit  you  just  as  well, 
so  I  will  give  yon  an  order  on  a  free  negro  ^rho 
owes  mt  one,  and  will  pay  you  on  sight !" 


The  Sharp  Juror  appears  in  the  next  case. 

The  action  was  ejectment  for  four  acres  of  land, 
worth  about  a  dollar  an  acre.  The  case  had  lasted 
four  days,  and  the  counsel  on  both  sides  had  moved 
instructions,  which  the  worthy  judge  had  given  to 
the  jury  with  that  amiable  impartiality  which  dis- 
tinguished him !  The  jury  had  been  locked  up  two 
days  to  consider  their  veixiict,  and  now  came  into 
Court  unable  to  agree,  and  addressed  the  Court 
through  their  foreman^  a  small,  sharp  specimen  of 
a  juror. 

Sharp  Juror.  "Judge,  it's  a  dead  lock — six 
and  six." 

Pl'ff's  Counsel.  "If  the  Court  please,  I  do 
hope  this  case  is  not  to  be  tried  again.  If  the  jury 
differ  about  the  facts,  they  can  call  the  witness ;  if 
about  the  law,  they  can  ask  the  Court." 

JuDOE.  "  They  have  had  instructions  enough." 

Sharp  Juror.  "Yes,  that's  the  pint.  Six  of 
us  are  hanging  on  the  plaintiff's  instructions,  and 
six  on  the  defendant's  instructions,  and  it's  a  dead 
lock." 

Judge.  "There  is  no  conflict  between  the  in- 
structions; they  only  present  the  case  in  diflisrent 
aspects." 

Sharp  Juror.  "  That's  it  exactly ;  six  on  the 
plaintiff's  aspect,  and  six  on  the  defendant's  as- 
pect, and  a  dead  lock  at  that !  !"• 

Judge.  "  The  jury  is  discharged.  Sheriff,  ad- 
journ the  Court." 

Awat  down  in  Pearl  Street,  in  those  ancient 
times — say  twtnt}'  years  ago— when  Pearl  Street 
was  the  head-quarters  of  the  dry-goods  business  in 
this  city,  Tom  Smith  was  the  head  clerk  in  the 
great  house  of  Linen,  Cotton,  and  Co.  Tom  had 
worked  himself  up  from  a  rou^i-and-ready  country 
boy  to  the  front  rank  of  his  present  profession.  One 
evening  in  the  winter  of  188ft-7  he  was  sitting  near 
the  fire — ^no  business  was  doing,  and  it  was  not  quite 
time  to  shut  up  the  6tor»— when,  reading  the  news- 
paper, he  looked  up  and  said  to  the  book-keeper, 

"  Jenner,  what  is  an  Artesian  well  ?" 

Jenner  was  too  busy  to  answer,  but  Tibbetts,  a 
quizzical  fellow-clerk  who  loved  to  make  t\m  of 
Smith,  answered, 

"  An  Artesian  well  b  a  Pierian  tpHnff^'-tL  sort  of 
hydraulic  affair— omitted  in  your  education." 

Tom  saw  the  others  snickering,  and  knew  that 


they  were  laughing  at  him ;  he  denied  the  fact,  and 
referred  to  what  was  stated  in  the  paper  he  was 
reading,  that  an  Artesian  well  had  been  bored  four 
hundred  feet  deep ! 

"Well,"  said  Tibbetts;  "thafs  it  exacUy;  as 
the  poet  says : 

*  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerons  tUng, 
Drink  deep  or  tufte  not  the  Pierian  spring.*  ** 
Tom  had  to  give  it  up,  but  still  he  had  his  doubts. 

Herb  is  a  dog's  tale,  or  a  tale  of  two  dogs,  that 
comes  to  us — ^the  tale,  not  the  dqg — all  the  way 
Arom  St.  Lotds,  certified  to  be  true — a  true  dog 
story: 

"  We  had  two  dogs ;  one  of  them  displayed  his 
sagacity  by  seizing  a  pail  in  the  yard,  near  the 
well,  which  he  brought  to  the  children,  swung  it 
around,  laid  it  down  at  their  feet,  and  carried  on 
with  it  till  they  were  led  to  think  that  he  wanted 
water.  They  filled  it  f^om  the  well;  he  drank 
deeply,  and  retired,  perfectly  satisfied.  A  few  days 
afterward  the  other  dog  died.  The  survivor,  Ponto 
by  name — the  well  dog,  or  dog  of  the  well — took  up 
the  spade,  laid  it  down  again,  took  it  up,  went  with 
it  into  the  wood-shed,  returned,  laid  the  spade  at 
the  feet  of  the  children,  who  were  watching  his  mo- 
tions ;  again  he  went  to  the  wood-shed  with  it,  and 
they  followed  him  till  they  came  to  the  body  of  the 
dead  dog !  The  children  now  took  the  spade  from 
Ponto,  and,  to  his  great  satisfaction,  dug  a  grave 
and  buried  his  friend.  Ponto  never  touched  the 
spade  before  or  after  this  occurrence.  Who  will 
say  that  he  did  not  reason  ?  If  he  had  had  the 
power  of  speech  he  would  have  asked  for  a  drink 
of  water,  and  also  for  a  grave.  Without  speech, 
he  did  as  well  as  he  could." 

A  LADT— a  mitie  lady,  and 'deaf  besides— writes 
the  foUowing  amusing  incident  for  the  Drawer, 
and  intimates  that  she  has  more  as  good,  which  the 
Drawer  will  be  pleased  to  receive.  The  story  is 
very  pleasantly  told,  and  we  shall,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, give  it  in  the  actual  words  of  the  fair  but  si- 
lent writer  from  the  sunny  South : 

"  Some  years  since  there  lived  and  flourished  in 
these  parts  an  original  genius,  whom  I  shall  call 
Bounce.  This  worthy  but  eccentric  old  gentleman 
had  a  negro  boy  who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Top. 
Old  Mr.  Bounce  was  very  partial  toTop,  and  treated 
him  with  g^reat  consideration.  It  happened  one  day 
that  Top's  master  found  him  howling  in  the  agonies 
of  a  severe  case  of  tooth-ache.  The  tender  heart  of 
old  Bounce  was  troubled,  and,  after  a  moment's 
thoughtful  observation  of  the  suffering  boy,  assured 
Top  that  the  offending  tooth  should  be  drawn  with- 
out his  feeling  it.  Commencing  operations  at  once, 
Top's  master  first  procured  a  good  strong  tw  ine,  and 
fastened  one  end  securely  around  the  tooth.  Then 
leading  Top  by  the  other  end  to  the  vice-bench  in 
the  work-«hop,  he  made  it  fast  to  that  instrument 
Now  the  placid  fiFice  of  old  Bounce  changed  into  a 
ferocious  scowl,  and  seizing  a  heavy  sledge-ham- 
mer, he  made  a  feint  at  Top's  top.  The  frighten- 
ed darkey  gave  a  leap  and  a  shriek  simultaneously, 
and  landed  a  la  spread-eagle  about  six  feet  off,  mi- 
nus the  tooth,  which  hung  Tibrating  at  the  end  of 
the  twine.  Top  afterward  owned  that  his  master 
had  made  good  Ms  word.  He  was  wholly  uncon- 
scious of  the  tooth's  withdrawal.  Apprehension 
of  imaginary  evil  made  him  unconscious  of  the 
real — a  new  illustratioii  of  the  triumph  of  mind 
over  matter.'* 
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Mr.  YioLET,  a  romantic  Toath,  is  fond  of  imagining  how  he  would  act  in  trying  Circnmstances. 

f  6  ©'i^  ,    '^\^A« 


What  he  thinka  he  would  have  done—  What  he  would  have  done — 

If  he  had  only  been  at  Sebastopol. 


How  he  thinks  he  would  act —  How  he  would  act— 

If  he  were  only  rich,  when  asked  for  Charity. 


What  he  thinks  he  would  do —  What  he  would  do— 

If  a  beautiful  Young  Lady  should  fall  overboard 


How  he  thinks  he  would  act —  How  he  would 

If  a  wild  beast  should  break  loose  in  the  Menagerie. 
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What  he  thinks  he  would  do —  What  he  would  do — 

If  a  Toung  Lady  were  on  the  point  of  being  run  over  by  an  Omnibus.     [N.B. — The  Horses  in  the  first 
cut  are  drawn  from  wooden  models  in  the  possession  of  the  Artist.] 


d 


What  he  thinks  he  wouid  do —  What  he  would  do — 

If  a  band  of  Indians  should  attempt  in  his  presence  to  make  prisoner  of  a  Lady. 


How  he  thinks  he  would  act-^'  How  he  would  act — 

If  he  sliould  carry  to  a  Publisher  his  Manuscript  Novel,  which  he  is  sure  is  better  than  any  thing  of 
Dickens,  and  ought  to  bring  him  $50,000. 


How  be  thought  he  would  behave — 


When  **  popping  the  question.** 


How  he  did  behave— 


fm\j\m:  for  .Dfrmnoi^r. 
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THE  drets  is  of  pink  silk ;  the  corsage  dicolUUe^ 
pointed,  and  demi-biuqua,  with  a  berthe  of  silk 
tulle,  made  in  small  poffs,  sewed  upon  Lyons  tulle, 
with  sleeves  the  same,  followed  by  a  laoe  four  inch- 
es wide.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a  wide  lace, 
which,  falling  from  the  waist,  reaches  the  top  of  a 
range  of  tulle  puffs,  similar  to  those  above,  but 
larger.  The  silk  is  now  visible  for  a  space ;  then 
follows  a  range  of  vine-foliage,  interspersed  with 
small  gilt  grapes,  the  leaves  being  of  green  and 
russet  crape.     This  heads  another  Ml  of  lace, 


which  is  also  succeeded  by  puffs  of  tulle.  All 
these  puffs  are  looped  with  pink  and  white  ribbons 
crossing  each  other,  ranging  from  No.  7  to  No.  11, 
bows  of  which  ornament  the  sleeves.  The  cor- 
sage has  a  bouquet  of  foliage.  The  hair  is  worn 
in  flat  bandeaux ;  it  is  low  on  the  face,  and  on 
the  head  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  rolled  over 
the  bandeaux ;  on  the  neck  it  falls  low,  without 
a  knot.  The  ornaments  consist  of  grape-leaves 
in  autumnal  tints,  with  grapes  of  pearl  in  small 
clusters. 


Figures  2,  8. — Coiftubes. 

In  CoxFFCBES  there  is  the  widest  latitude  as  to  [  foliage,  flowers,  feathers,  chenilles,  pearls,  etc., 
material  and  style.    Any  tasteful  combinations  of  |  may  be  safely  adopted.     We  present  two  styles : 

Figure  2  is  a  circlet  of  pearb,  with  drops  oif  the 
same.  Figure  3  b  also  wrought  in  pearb,  witk 
oak-leaves,  outlined  with  green  and  gold  twbted 
braid,  filled  in  with  seed-pearb. 

The  Patent  Adjustable  Bustle,  figured  be- 
low, recommends  itself  on  grounds  of  health  as 
well  as  convenience.  The  size  can  be  regulated 
by  means  of  a  lace  passing  across  the  back.  It  is 
made  either  separate  or  attached  to  the  skirt.  Its 
pliableness  and  elasticity  are  such,  that  while  the 
whole  garment  may  be  compressed  into  a  small 
I  bonnet-box,  it  instantly  expands  on  being  released 
from  pressure. 


FiouBE  4.— Sleeve 


FlOUBES  6,  6.~AOJX7STABLB  BuSTLE. 
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give  Tcry  gratifying  promise  of  advance  in  the 
public  manners  and  taste.  Every  settlement 
thus  made  is  a  missionary  station  of  social  pro- 
gress, which,  in  onr  ambitions  and  imitative  land, 
most  be  speedily  surrounded  with  a  large  parish 
of  disciples,  each  going  forth  in  tarn  to  teach 
the  faith,  until  the  influence  shall  spread  like 
the  widening  circles  of  pebble-broken  water. 
The  harvest  to  be,  by-and-by,  reaped  from  this 
broadcast  sowing  of  the  seeds  of  the  cultivated 
and  catholic  way  of  life  in  cities  must  be  health- 
ful, for  it  is  the  good  alone  who  love  the  coun- 
try better  than  the  town.  As  it  happens,  our 
authors  (and  lucky  men  they  arc  to  have  it  in 
their  power  I)  have  done,  and  are  doing,  their 
share  in  this  worthy  work,  and  no  one  of  them 
more  notably  than  Mr.  Willis.  First,  in  that 
little  comer,  loved  under  the  name  of  Glenma- 
ry,  which  he  has  embalmed  in  the  amber  of  his 
genius  to  all  hearts ;  and,  in  later  years,  at  the 
charming  retreat  of  which  wo  are  about  to  write, 
that  sweet  idyl  of  Art-embellished  and  Fancy- 
vailed  landscape — Idlewild. 

In  thus  naming  it  there  is  no  hyperbole,  for 
his  own  enamored  eyes  have  not  seen  it  too 
partially,  apt  as  poets  are  to  imagine  half  the 
beauties  which  they  sing.  With  the  potent 
spells  of  Art  and  Taste  he  has  summoned  there 
the  hidden  spirit  of  Beauty,  until  what  was  once 
an  unregarded  and  unappreciated  waste  is  now 
a  gem  of  nature  so  brilliant  as  to  fix  the  dullest 
gai3. 

Idlewild  belonged,  he  says,  **to  a  valuable 
farm,  but  it  was  a  side  of  it  which,  from  being 


very  little  more  than  a  craggy  ravine — the  bed 
of  a  wajTward  torrent — had  always  been  left  in 
complete  wilderness.  When  I  first  fell  in  love 
with  it,  and  thought  of  making  a  home  amidst 
its  tangle  of  mountains,  my  first  inquiry  as  to 
its  price  was  met  with  the  disparaging  remark 
that  it  was  of  little  value ;  only  an  idle  wild,  of 
which  nothing  whatever  could  be  made;  and 
that  description  of  it  stuck  captivatingly  in  my 
memory — *  Idle-wild  I  Idle-wild  !*  '* 

This  was  Idlewild  ;  let  us  now  see  what  it  is. 
But  first,  how  it  chanced  to  fall  under  Mr.  Wil- 
lis's perceptive  and  developing  culture. 

Sixty  miles  of  travel,  by  boat  or  railway,  north- 
ward, through  the  most  interesting  passages  of 
the  scenery  of  the  Hudson  River,  will  bring  the 
traveler  within  sight  of  Idlewild.  Turning  the 
comer  of  Storm  King  (or  Butter  Hill),  after 
having  successively  passed  the  bold  Palisades, 
the  wide  waters  of  the  Tappan  Sea,  and  the 
grand  gorges  of  the  Highlands,  the  eye  falls  upon 
the  elevated  reach  of  table-land  which  strctche^i 
far  back  from  the  shores  of  the  Newburgh  Bay  to 
the  base  of  the  western  hills.  On  the  verge  of 
this  terrace,  near  its  southern  extremity,  and 
close  under  the  Highland  group  of  mountains, 
where  it  steps  out  into  the  river  in  a  bold  prom- 
ontory, is  perched  the  many-gabled  cottage  of 
Idlewild,  looking  down  two  hundred  foet,  now 
into  the  deep  glens  of  the  wild  brooklet,  now 
over  the  roofs  of  the  little  village  of  Cornwall, 
into  the  weird  shadows  of  the  Highland  Pa^s ; 
or,  northward,  upon  the  distant  river,  vallevs, 
and  hills. 
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Here  our  poet,  while  secluded  to  his  heart's 
content  amidst  the  primitive  wildness  and 
wealth  of  Nature,  has  yet  within  his  reach, 
when  it  pleases  him  to  extend  his  hand,  all  the 
resoorees  and  delights  of  the  most  cultivated 
and  generous  society.  On  all  «ides  Tillages, 
villas,  and  farms,  teeming  with  happy,  intelli- 
(rent,  and  elegant  life,  encompass  him  about 
Nature  and  Art  have  been  lavish  m  their  adorn- 
ment of  all  the  region ;  while  the  merry  wa- 
ters, the  shady  glens,  and  the  sunny  hill-sides, 
have  each  ita  pleasant  tale  of  poetic  tradition 
and  historic  association.  The  rock-ribbed  walls 
of  our  poet's  brook  give  him  daily  intimation  of 
the  busy  world,  as  they  gently  echo  the  harsh 
voice  of  the  locomotive ;  the  passing  sails  fling 
honriy  "  extras"  of  human  sympathy  through 
his  study  window  ;  while,  high  as  he  seems  to 
be  above  the  great  flood  of  life,  he  has  only  to 
don  the  "  wishing  cap**  of  steam  and  stand  in 
the  heart  of  the  metropolis.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  a  greater  rariety  of  advantages 


than  the  site  of  Mr.  Willb's  home  commands, 
and  he  thoroughly  understands  and  well  em- 
ploys them  all — from  the  little  social  pleasures 
he  exchanges  with  his  guests  and  neighbors  to 
the  higher  enjoyments  gathered  from  the  great 
oracles  of  Nature. 

"My  cottage  at  Idlewild,"  he  says,  "is  a 
pretty  type  of  the  two  lives  which  they  live 
who  are  wise — the  life  in  full  view,  which  the 
world  thinks  all ;  and  the  life  out  of  sight,  of 
which  the  nnrorld  knows  nothing.  You  see  its 
front  porch  from  the  thronged  thoroughfares  of 
the  Hudson ;  but  the  grove  behind  it  overhangs 
a  deep-down  glen,  tracked  but  by  my  own  tan- 
gled paths  and  the  wild  torrent  which  they  by 
turns  avoid  and  follow — ^a  solitude  in  which  the 
hourly  hundreds  of  svrift  travelers  who  pass  with- 
in echo  distance  effect  not  the  stirring  of  a  leaf. 
But  it  does  not  take  precipices  and  groves  to  make 
these  close  remotenesses.  The  city  has  many  a 
one — ^many  a  wall  on  the  crowded  street  behind 
which  is  the  small  chamber  of  a  life  lived  utterly 
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apart.  Idlewild,  with  its  viewless  other  side  hid- 
den from  the  thronged  Hudson — its  dark  glen  of 
rocks  and  woods,  and  the  thunder  or  murmnr  of 
its  hrook — is  but  this  every  wise  man's  inner  life 
*  illustrated  and  set  to  music' " 

Thus  is  Idlewild  blessed  with  abundant  pro- 
nsion  both  for  the  inner  and  the  outer  man : 
all  about,  from  the  markets  of  Newbnrgh  just 
above  to  the  gayeties  of  West  Point  just  below ; 
and,  over  and  above  all,  with  a  climate  pure  and 
invigorating  as  the  most  remote  and  inaccessi- 
ble mountain  heights. 

It  was  this  latter  advantage  which  first  drew 
Mr.  Willis  thither,  when,  some  years  ago,  fail- 
ing health  sent  him  in  quest  of  the  recuperating 
diet,  moral  and  physical,  of  a  country  life. 
Wishing,  while  he  should  yet  remain  (as  his 
profession  required)  within  call  of  the  metrop- 
olis, to  escape  the  east  winds  and  the  sea-airs, 
he  took  refuge  behind  the  great  barrier  which 
the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  interpose  to  both. 

Here,  then — the  spot  answering  all  his  wants 
of  climate,  society,  and  natural  beauty — ^he  took 
up  his  abode,  establishing  himself  and  his  fam- 
ily under  one  of  the  humble  farm-roofs  of  the 
region.  He  continued  this  simple,  quiet  life  of 
a  country  boarder  during  a  year  and  a  half, 
passing  all  the  hours  spared  firom  his  necessary 
literary  toils,  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  among  the 
wild  ^ens  and  the  winding  paths  which  sur- 
rounded him.  His  favorite  haunt  was  the 
wooded  edge  of  the  terrace  where  his  cottage 
now  stands,  and  the  mystic  solitudes  of  the 
glens  and  waterfalls  of  the  dainty  brook  below. 


Amidst  the  scenes  which  had  thus  grown  into 
his  heart  he  determined  at  length  to  set  up  his 
home,  although  the  practical  people  about  him 
shrugged  their  wise  shoulders,  then  and  after- 
ward,  as  stone  after  stone  of  the  cottage  was 
laid,  and  until  it  was  completed  and  their  turn 
to  laugh  was  over.  The  worthy  folk  did  not 
know  what  a  magician  was  handling  their  rug- 
ged rocks,  and  no  doubt  they  wondered  not  a 

little  to  see  the  Widow ^'s  quiet  boarders 

cast  off  their  humble  caterpillar  garb,  and  soar 
up  on  gay  and  brilliant  wings  to  their  new  abode. 

In  the  taste  and  judgment  required  for  the 
proper  choice  of  a  country-home  Mr.  Willis  is 
marvelously  competent.  His  quick  and  keen 
eye  saw,  no  doubt,  all  the  present  charms  of 
Idlewild  in  fancy,  long  before  they  existed  in 
fact.  He  saw  the  fallen  trees  bridging  the 
brook,  and  the  far-off  peeps  at  hill  and  dale 
through  the  vailing  forests,  impenetrable  to  oth- 
er eyes.  So  ready,  indeed,  and  so  sure  is  his 
perception  of  the  picturesque  in  Nature,  that  an 
artist  might  safely  trust  him  with  the  selection 
of  his  themes,  hours,  and  effects.  What  glow- 
ing pictures  would  have  come  from  his  easel 
had  he  happened  to  be  painter  instead  of  poet ! 

The  most  agreeable  journey  between  Idlewild 
and  New  York  is  by  the  way  steamer  which 
leaves  the  city  every  afternoon,  calling  at  Corn- 
wall about  sunset,  and  again  in  the  morning  on 
its  way  down.  Taking  this  route  Mr.  Willis 
and  his  neighbors  may  breakfast  comfortably  at 
home,  have  a  nice  sail  to  town,  leisure  to  shop, 
and  be  back  again  by  rational  tea-time. — ^An- 
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other  ronte  is  to  Cold  Spring  by  railway,  and 
thence  across  bj  feny,  under  Cro'  Nest,  and 
Toond  the  foot  of  Storm  King,  landing  at  the 
Coniwall  dock ;  then  a  ride  to  the  summit  of 
the  Terrace,  or  a  foot  tramp  thither  by  the  river 
shore.  Newbnigh,  however,  a  few  miles  above, 
being  the  capital  of  the  region  and  its  great  d^ 
pot  of  travel — itself,  too,  a  favorite  summer^ 
hannt — is  the  point  from  which  Idlewild  is  most 
QSuaUy  approached.  Properly  so,  too,  from  the 
pleasant  ride  it  affords  by  the  river  banks,  the 
proiQising^  p^ps  of  the  journey's  end  and  object 
\t  hem  and  there  bp?tow»  5  and,  above  all,  from 
its  goal  ren^Ution  of  the  scene  in  all  its  pecu* 
ti&r  and  individual  benutv  and  grandeur  of  glen 
tod  pieelplee,  fortiiU  tLn<i  &Ils,  with  the  piquant 
little  oianiioit  smiling  fi\T  up  in  its  secure  sur- 
rouadlng  of  fttJnlit  Ittivns,  To  see  it  there,  over 
a  fflanee  ai  th?  nuie  access,  brings  grateful 
cbought  of  rest  after  toil  and  weariness. 

Our  Own  firM  approach  to  Idlewild  chanced 
ro  be  m'd  Newbargh*  We  had  passed  a  long 
iujumer  expTorini^  Nrttiir«*s  wonders,  and  were 
tetnmiDg,  ^i'^  i^^-  rf'tuming  autumn,  to  town. 
During  the  season  accident  had  led  us  to  Glen- 
maiy,  Mr.  Willis's  first  rural  home  in  the  bright 
days  of  his  early  manhood  and  the  first  assur- 
ances of  his  literary  triumphs ;  and  so  pleasant 
was  the  visit  that  we  were  minded  to  take  Idle- 


wild  on  our  way  home,  and  contrast  the  old 
and  the  new  love. 

As  we  drew  near  the  domain,  with  only  one 
more  turn  in  the  winding  way  hiding  the  whole 
picture  from  view,  our  impatience  could  not 
persuade  us  fh)m  pausing  to  enjoy  the  magnifi- 
cent glimpse  of  river  and  hill  which  our  posi- 
tion disclosed.  We  have  preserved  a  hint  at 
the  scene  in  our  sketch  of  the  '*Newburgh  Ap- 
proach to  Idlewild.'*  In  the  distance  were  the 
great  Highland  Pass  and  the  bold  clifis  of  But- 
ter Hill,  while  below  the  shadows  fell  upon  the 
river-point  of  Mr.  Willis's  broad  Terrace,  and, 
nearer  yet,  the  mountain  waters  of  the  Moodna 
and  the  grand  floods  of  the  Hudson  commingled. 

A  few  steps  farther  and  we  were  in  full 
view  of  the  famous  "Pig-Tight  Gate,"  with  its 
meadow  and  mountain  inclosure.  In  his  let- 
ters Mr.  Willis  makes  pleasant  mention  of  this 
gate,  and  he  once  told  us  how  it  won  its  eupho- 
nious name.  In  his  early  experiments  in  gate- 
architecture  he  had  built  a  gate  criticised  by 
one  of  his  mstic  neighbors  as  not  being  "pig- 
tight;"  and  his  little  daughter  "Daisy"  (Lil- 
lian) took  it  into  her  little  head,  remembering 
the  talk  she  had  heard,  to  particularise  it  as 
"  de  pig^tight  date,^^  and  the  name,  as  names 
sometimes  will,  has  stuck — Daisy  being  sponsor. 

Approaching  the  "Pig-Tight  Gate,"  wo  were 
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orertaken  by  a  gallant-looking  horseman  put- 
ting spurs  to  a  mettled  steed,  and  then  wo  rc- 
ceiTcd  cordial  welcome  to  the  wilds,  and  walks, 
and  walls  of  Idlewild  from  our  poet  himself, 
who  was  returning  from  his  morning  ride. 

Though  the  fame  of  the  "Pig-Tight  Gate" 
maj  last  but  for  a  day,  the  grand  landscape  to 
which  it  plays  sentinel  has  features  bold  and 
ragged  enough  to  endure  for  all  time.  Idlewild 
scarcely  presents  a  more  imposing  picture  than 
the  peep  here  at  its  eyrie-perched  cottage.  We 
hare  noted  the  scene  in  our  portfolio,  side  by 
side  with  another  upward  glance  from  the  mead* 
ow  beyond,  and  yet  another  from  within  the 
gate,  where  the  road  drops  charmingly  under  a 
dark  archway  of  forest  trees. 

Emerging  from  this  exquisite  bit  of  natural 
bower,  which  could  have  grown  only  from  a 
poet's  engineering,  the  road  falls  into  a  broad 


meadow,  through  which  the  once  rampant  brook 
now  steals  quietly  on  to  its  meeting  with  the 
Moodna  and  the  Hudson. 

Hereabouts  the  visitor  looks  out  delightedly 
again  upon  the  meeting  of  the  Hudson  and  the 
Moodna,  where  the  two  rivers  lock  arms  round 
the  promontoried  domain  of  Mr.  Philip  A.  Ver- 
planck.  This  passage,  too,  is  included  in  our 
Idlewild  gallery. 

The  meadow  and  its  bridges  crossed,  there 
comes  the  winding  ascent  of  the  steep  hill- side, 
with  its  diverging  paths,  ever  tempting  you 
down  into  the  unknown  depths  of  the  dark  ra- 
vine. Up,  up,  and  still  up,  and  at  last  we  rest 
upon  the  lofty  terrace-lawns,  with  all  the  world 
at  our  conquering  feet. 

The  cottage  is  now  close  at  hand,  seemingly 
quite  unconscious,  in  its  cozy  surroundings,  of 
all  the  toil  it  has  cost  us  to  reach  it.     Though 
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realljr  a  rerj  modest  edifice,  it  struck  as  at  first 
sight,  in  its  unexpected  position  amidst  so  much 
vild  nature,  as  rather  stately  for  a  poet's  home, 
and  particularly  in  contrast  with  the  little  vine- 
hidden  box  at  Glenmary. 

A  visitor  once  undertook  to  explore  his  moon- 
light way  alone  over  the  river-path  from  the 
Cornwall  Landing  to  Idlewild.  Illy  directed, 
he  mistook  a  bam  en  route  for  the  veritable  cot- 
tage of  the  Muses,  and  kept  knocking,  knocking 
at  the  gray  old  door,  looking  up  ever  and  anon 
interrogatively,  and  soliloquizing  thus:  **'Tis 
Tcry  plain !  very  plain  house,  indeed  I  But, 
Mon  Dieuy  WilUs  is  a  poet  /"  Though  a  stran- 
f:er  might  not  set  it  down  as  the  home  of  a  poet, 
he  would  at  once  admit  that  it  ought  to  be. 

The  cottage  was  designed  by  Mr.  Calvert 
Vaux,  an  architect  of  Ncwburgh.  It  is  built  of 
brick,  painted  in  quiet  yellow.  It  is,  in  the 
popular  fashion  of  the  day,  called  Gothic.  The 
gables  and  pinnacles,  oriel  windows  and  piazzas, 
are  pleasantly  disposed  for  picturesque  effect 
and  prospect  without,  and  for  convenience  and 
comfort  within.  It  stands  upon  the  verge  of  a 
broad  lawn,  which  occupies  much  of  the  entire 
domain  of  seventy  acres;  while  behind  —  with 
space  for  promenade  only  intervening — are  the 
crags  and  cliffs  of  the  great  ravine,  traversed  by 


the  famous  brook,  the  pet  feature  of  the  spot. 
As  such,  perhaps  the  reader  may  expect  our 
ciceroneship  to  conduct  him  thither  incontinent- 
ly ;  but  we  know  too  well  the  generous  and  grace- 
ful hospitality  of  Idlewild  to  give  a  thought 
even  to  the  brook  before  paying  our  respects 
within  doors.  Besides,  we  have  arrived  at  glar- 
ing noon,  when  nature  is  en  deshabille,  with  all 
her  shadows  off.  As  Mr.  Willis  himself  once 
said,  regretting  the  unfavorable  hour  which  the 
convenience  of  most  of  his  visitors  selects,  **  The 
glen  is  there  to  be  sure  —  every  tree  and  every 
rock ;  and  so  is  *  Childe  Harold'  in  the  pocket 
dictionary  —  every  word  of  it.  And  the  poem 
may  be  appreciated  by  fumbling  the  dictionary, 
wherein  are  all  the  words  that  might  be  put  to- 
gether, as  well  as  scenery  by  being  visited  when 
all  its  lights  and  shadows  are  unlinked." 

Eager  as  we  may  be,  though,  to  enter  the  cot- 
tage, wo  can  not  well  cross  the  lawn  in  front 
without  laying  by  an  inkling  of  the  noble  pan- 
orama which  it  overlooks.  The  grand  river- 
pass  and  the  towering  heights  of  the  Storm 
King  in  the  south  must  be  seen,  and  seen  again. 
So,  too — as  the  eye  turns  lingeringly  toward 
the  east  and  north — ^the  broader  reaches  of  the 
Hudson,  thronged  with  busy  sails,  and  lined 
with  village-studded  shores — the  richlv-woodcd 
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cape  called  Denning's  Point  and  the  Danskamer 
hills  in  the  distance.  In  this  direction  the  ter- 
race commands  a  wonderfully  winning  vista 
across  river,  jnst  at  the  dip  of  the  Fishkill  hills, 
with  PolopoPs  rock-island  for  a  landmark.  The 
seats  from  which  it  may  be  seen  at  ease  are 
ever  in  much  request  at  morning  and  at  even- 
tide. The  water  in  the  middle-distance  is  reach- 
ed by  the  descent  of  an  ancient  path,  dark  with 
the  foliage  of  venerable  trees.  This  path,  in  the 
olden  time  (ten  years  ago),  was  the  route  from 
the  river-point  to  the  antique  mill  yet  strnding 
at  the  head  of  the  glen.  The  rustic  lads  and 
lasses  then  affected  it  greatly  in  the  light  of  the 
moon,  and  called  it  Love  Lane.  Mr.  Willis 
has  '*  annexed"  and  adapted  it  with  such  apt- 
ness, and  given  it  so  completely  the  Idlewild 
air,  that  one  is  led  to  believe  that  hoary-headed 
forest-trees  grow  at  his  bidding,  no  less  prompt- 
ly and  obediently  than  do  Gothic  walls.  This 
picture  is  still  more  interesting  from  the  higher 
point  fixjm  which  wo  have  snatched  it — framed 
by  our  poefs  ''study  window.'*  It  is  his  daily 
habit  and  deh'ght  to  gaze  upon  it  thence  in  the 
first  blush  of  the  morning  light.  We  have  pre- 
served the  scene  in  yet  another  setting  —  the 
arches  of  the  charming  piazza — ^which  is  the  fa- 
vorite tryst  of  the  family  group  in  the  evening 
hours. 

The  terrace  looks  ont  upon  a  still  differing 
series  of  views,  as  the  eye  continues  to  turn  by 
the  north,  westward — ^lovely  inland  pictures  of 
river,  valley,  and  hill.  Over  the  ravine  and 
the  peaceful  waters  of  the  Moodna,  the  villages 
of  New  Windsor  and  Newbai^h,  to  the  summits 


of  Skunnemunk,  sliced  off,  as  Mr.  Willis  ex- 
presses it,  "several  times  a  day  by  the  swift 
smoke-tails  of  the  Erie  cars."  Our  own  picture, 
this-wise,  is  from  the  edge  of  the  lawn  back  of 
the  cottage,  and  including  the  road  below  to 
Newburgh,  through  the  meadow  and  the  Pig- 
Tight  Gate.  From  very  nearly  the  same  point 
we  have  selected  another  glimpse  from  a  rustic 
seat  down  into  the  shadows  of  the  glen. 

The  surprise  of  the  bold  gorge  behind  the 
cottage  is  all  the  more  delightful  to  visitors  ap- 
proaching by  the  terrace  gate,  as  no  hint  of  it 
is  given  by  the  quiet  pastoral  air  of  the  land- 
scape in  that  direction. 

The  interior  of  the  poet's  mansion,  like  the 
outside,  and  indeed  all  the  Idlewild  ''better- 
ments," is  remarkable  for  the  entire  absence  of 
superfluous  and  belittling  ornamentation ;  while 
there  is  every  where  embellishment  enough  for 
comfort,  and  elegance  enough  to  show  that 
wealth  of  taste  rather  than  poverty  of  means 
has  withheld  what  is  not  there.  The  bridges, 
for  example,  are  firm  and  picturesque,  but  sim- 
ple and  rude  as  those  which  nature  might  have 
sprung  in  prostrate  trees ;  and  the  cottage  walls 
have  the  unpretending  grace  and  the  sturdy 
strength  which  befits  companionship  with  blend- 
ed lawn  and  precipice.  In-doors,  extravagant 
mouldings  and  fresco  follies  are  eschewed  for 
dainty  pictures  and  choice  little  treasures  in 
marble  and  bronze  for  mantle,  bracket,  and  ta- 
ble, all  with  a  voice  and  words  quite  worth  the 
hearing  and  the  heeding.  Books  there  are,  too 
— ^pleasant  books,  but  not  too  rich  for  use.  No 
library  editions  in  untouchable  bindings,  sacred 
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to  jealous  cases  and  eat\j  locks.  They  are  not 
nnmerona,  bj-the-way ;  for  Mr.  Willis  has  ever 
been  a  greater  reader  of  the  world  around  him 
—  its  physical  beauty,  its  feeling  and  action  — 
than  of  mnsty  tomes.  He  prefers  black  eyes  to 
Made  letter,  and  makes  daily  life  his  library  and 
teacher. 

Bnt,  resuming  oar  peep  at  the  interior  of  the 
cottage,  the  charming  piazza,  upon  which  we 
step  from  the  lawn,  opens  into  a  spacious  hall 
in  the  centre  of  the  mansion,  giving  admission 
on  one  side  to  the  drawing-room  and  the  libra- 
ry, and  on  the  other  to  the  dining-hall,  with 
tfaa  star-chamber  opposite  the  entrance,  over- 
looking the  glen.  The  parlor  has  a  cozy  oriel 
window,  with  a  repetition  of  the  "  across-river" 
vista  to  which  we  have  already  referred ;  a  scene 
once  more  commanded,  with  variations,  from  the 
eastern  piazza,  upon  which  the  French  windows 
of  the  library  open.  Both  these  apartments 
have,  in  all  their  fittings  and  furnitures,  the 
gntflfhl  air  of  dainty  grace  which  would  be  ex- 
pected in  our  poet*s  home.  The  library,  espe- 
cially, is  a  little  miracle  of  boudoir  enchant- 
ment, all  the  more  loved  by  the  Idlewild  guests, 
as  in  it  they  are  always  free  to  read,  or  write,  or 
dream,  at  will,  the  only  rule  (a  tacit  one)  being 
that  possession  is  ten  parts  of  the  law— chance 
oeenpants  not  to  be  disturbed. 

li&>.  Willis's  own  especial  sanctum,  where  he 
makes  his  thunder  or  weaves  his  spells  to  be- 
witch the  world,  is  a  little  den  overhead,  where 
pens,  papers,  prints,  and  books  take  higgledy- 
piggledy  possession  of  all  the  space  not  occu- 
pied by  his  invalid  couch.     It  is  a  jealous  sanc- 


tum into  which  few  are  permitted  to  enter,  and, 
indeed,  into  which  few  could,  by  any  possibili- 
ty, enter  at  a  time. 

From  this  little  lair  he  watches,  as  we  have 
said,  the  daily  dawns — for  he  is  an  early  riser — 
and  does  his  whole  day's  in-door  work — and 
hard  work  too — before  the  sun  is  in  the  merid- 
ian. With  the  morning  so  laboriously  bestow- 
ed, he  has,  of  course,  thus  far,  little  time  for 
any  thing  else.  Indeed,  he  breakfasts  sparingly 
by  himself,  and  is  rarely  visible  until  his  work 
is  put  aside.  Then,  if  you  are  in  the  way,  yon 
may  exchange  bon  jours  with  him,  as  he  passes 
out  in  quest  of  the  trusty  steed  which  is  wont  to 
bear  him  on  his  morning  ride.  He  is  a  hearty 
lover  of  the  horse,  and  to  be  in  the  saddle  is  one 
of  his  chief  occupations  and  delights.  The  sta- 
bles are  thus  close  at  hand,  and  under  the  per- 
sonal observation  which  his  estimation  of  them 
demands.  They  are  ordered  (like  all  the  Idle- 
wild  appointments)  more  for  use  than  show. 
All  the  miserable  fifty-dollar  hacks,  he  says,  of 
the  neighborhood  are  trotted  over  to  him ;  but, 
somehow  or  other,  under  his  management  they 
quickly  improve,  and  develop  their  lost  or  la- 
tent gifts — feeling,  perhaps,  in  their  new  and  dis- 
tinguished position  in  a  poet's  stable,  that,  as 
the  French  proverb  runs,  ^^nobiesse  obtigeJ* 

By-and-by  you  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  him 
in  the  recesses  of  the  glen,  and  you  will  be  sure 
to  meet  him  with  the  assembled  family  at  two 
around  the  dinner-table,  where  the  *'  wine  and 
walnuts"  will  catch  a  rare  relish  from  the  ex- 
change of  your  individual  experiences  of  the  day 
thus  far,  and  your  general  projectings  for  the 
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happiest  employmsnt  of  the  afternoon  and  even- 
ing, which  yet  remain. 

When  the  weather  permits — and  the  weather 
always  smiles  upon  Idlowild — a  favorite  after- 
noon occupation  is  a  general  ride  to  Newbnrgh, 
or  some  other  of  the  thousand  attractive  points 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  family  vehicle  rolls 
up  to  the  porch,  and  as  many  as  are  so  dis- 
posed and  can  find  places  (half  a  dozen  at  least) 
plunge  in  and  rattle  away  over  the  terrace,  or 
down  the  steep  glen  paths.  We  were  returning 
once  with  a  wagon  full  froni  such  a  tramp,  and 
lingered  on  the  way  to  watch  the  gorgeous  splen- 
dors of  a  wonderful  storm-sky,  instead  of  hasten- 
ing on,  like  wise  travelers,  to  escape  its  treach- 
erous beauties.  Mr.  Hcadley  and  his  gig — met 
on  the  way — brought  us  to  our  senses,  with, 
nlas  I  untimely  warning  of  the  impending  dan- 
ger. 

The  clouds  gathered  low,  and  dark,  and  dense 
above  us,  and  a  few  heavy  drops  came  down  by 
way  of  tuning  to  the  orchestral  storm-burst  which 
was  to  follow.  There  was  a  quick  rustle  of  un- 
folding umbrellas,  like  the  turning  of  the  libretto 
leaves  at  the  Opera ;  but  the  startling  blasts  of 
the  wind  instruments  as  quickly  closed  them  up. 
Our  only  hope  now  was,  as  Mr.  Willis  urged  on 
his  flying  steeds,  to  reach  the  shelter  of  the 
Moodna  bridge,  a  mile  from  home,  before  the 
heavens  should  be  opened.  The  hope  was  vain 
as  vanity,  for,  when  we  did  make  the  bridge,  we 
were  all  so  despairingly  drenched  that  sun  or 
shower  were  quite  alike  to  us,  and  we  paused 
not  until  our  damaged  dry-goods  were  greeted 
with   merry  laughter  at  the  Idlewild  porch. 


Then  there  followed  extraordinary  retirement  to 
apartments,  and  a  very  late  reassembling  at  tea. 
Headley,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  reached  home 
without  even  getting  damp ;  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  his  afternoon  was  followed  by  such  a  mem- 
orable evening  of  music  in-doors,  and  of  moon- 
light walk  and  talk  without,  as  ours.  At  least, 
we  hope  not  I 

The  Idlewild  census  includes,  besides  the  do- 
mestics and  the  men  employed  in  the  stables 
and  on  the  grounds,  the  host  and  hostess,  Imo- 
gen, the  poet's  eldest  daughter,  and  the  three 
younger  children,  Grinnell,  Lillian,  and  Eklith. 
The  family  is  always  increased  by  guests,  and 
would  be,  in  summer-time,  to  the  full  capacity 
of  the  cottage  limits,  if  its  hospitable  walls  had 
not,  like  the  omnibus,  always  "room  for  one 
more."  The  wonder  is,  how  the  Idlewild  guests 
ever  get  away,  with  such  rare  attractions  out  of 
doors,  and  such  frank  and  genial  hospitality 
within. 

A  spot  so  attractive  as  is  Idlewild  in  its  own 
right,  and  with  the  rich  dower  of  romance  which 
its  poet-owner  has  bestowed  upon  it,  situated, 
too,  so  accessibly  on  a  great  thoroughfare  like 
the  Hudson,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinage  of 
West  Point,  Newburgh,  and  other  towns,  must 
of  necessity  be  a  place  of  popular  and  curious 
resort;  so,  not  a  summer-day  passes  without 
bringing  scores  of  pilgrims  to  its  welcoming 
gates,  and  filling  the  otherwise  quiet  glens  with 
happy  faces. 

Whether  the  magnet  is  the  scenery  simply, 
or  the  poetic  association  it  has  with  Mr.  Willis's 
life  and  genius,  we  leave  the  reader  to  determ- 
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ine.  Certainlj,  at  this  day,  Glenmary,  with  no 
channs  bejond  those  of  a  simple  pastoral  ma- 
terial beauty,  and  its  remembrances  of  our  po- 
et*8  residence  there  long  years  ago,  is  scarcely 
lets  a  loadstone  to  the  literary  pilgrim  than  is 
Idlewild  itself.  Daring  onr  own  sojourn  at 
Glenmaiy,  we  occupied  quarters  in  the  cottage 
onder  the  landlordship  of  the  farmer,  that  **  un- 
known purchaser  and  next  occupant,*^  to  whom 
Mr.  Willis's  eloquent  farewell  letter  was  ad- 
dressed. Kot  a  pleasant  day  then  passed  that 
we  did  not  count  numerous  carriages  waiting 
at  the  little  gate,  while  gay  groups  eagerly 
explored  the  meadows,  and  glens,  and  creek. 
The  old  stone  seat  '*  under  the  bridge,"  and 
which  is  there  in  part  yet,  whence  the  famous 
**  Rural  Letters  of  Glenmary"  were  penned,  was 
an  object  of  marked  interest,  and  even  more  so 
the  little  grare  away  up  in  the  tangled  wild- 
wood  of  the  glen,  which  recalls  those  sweet 
"Thoughta,  while  making  the  Grave  of  a  New- 
bom  Child:" 

**  Boom,  gentle  Ikowen  I  mj  child  wonld  pass  to  heaven.** 
Often  have  the  little  cottage  walls  been  repaint- 
ed to  effiace  the  pencilings  of  remark  and  re- 
membrance left  by  visitors.  Once  our  hostess 
went  out  to  forbid  some  boys  shooting  the  squir- 


rels in  the  Glenmary  meadows.  **  Mr.  Willis," 
said  she,  '*  liked  the  squirrels,  and  asked  us 
(she  referred  to  the  plea  in  the  farewell  letter) 
to  spare  them,  and  I  won't  have  them  disturbed." 

In  this  connection  we  are  reminded  that  once 
a  conductor  in  an  Erie  Railway  car,  who  knew 
Mr.  Willis  by  sight  only,  presented  him  with  a 
curious  pebble,  which  he  had  picked  up  just  be- 
fore on  a  visit  to  Glenmary,  'thinking, "  he  said. 
**  that  it  might  be  a  welcome  memento  to  his 
daughter  (Imogen)  of  her  birth-place." 

To  less  generous  and  genial  people  than  the 
family  at  Idlewild  the  unceasing  flow  of  stran- 
ger-curiosity might  be  irksome ;  but  the  domain 
is  a  republic  of  the  largest  liberty,  freely  grant- 
ed. On  this  point  Mr.  Willis  thus  writes: 
**  Strangers  coming  to  Idlewild  often  send  to 
the  cottage-door  to  inquire  'whether  a  stroll 
through  the  glen  would  be  any  intrusion.*  A 
beautiful  boy — so  beautiful,  that,  as  he  stood 
upon  a  rock  by  one  of  the  waterfalls,  he  left  a 
picture  there  which  the  sight  of  the  rock  will 
always  recall  to  me — said  he  had  *  often  want- 
ed to  stroll  through  the  glen,  but  that  his  nncle, 
with  whom  he  had  driven  past  the  gate,  would 
not  go  into  any  man's  grounds  with  whom  he  was 
not  acquainted.*  Why,  my  sweet  fellow,  it  would 
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be  time  for  a  new  delnge  if  any  bright  spot  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  conld  be  so  shut  from 
you.  No,  no ;  there  is  no  such  *  right  of  prop- 
erty* possible  in  a  republic.  Fence  out  pigs  we 
may,  if  we  know  how,  and  nobody  leaves  the 
gate  open ;  but  to  fence  out  a  genial  eye  from 
any  comer  of  the  earth  which  Nature  has  lor- 
ingly  touched  with  that  pencil  which  never  re- 
peats itself;  to  shut  up  a  glen  or  a  waterfall  for 
one  man's  exclusive  knowing  and  enjoying ;  to 
lock  up  trees  and  glades,  shady  paths  and  haunts 
along  rivulets — it  would  be  an  embezzlement  by 
one  man  of  God's  gifts  to  all.  A  capitalist 
might  as  well  curtain  off  a  star,  or  have  the  mo- 
nopoly of  an  hour.  Doors  may  lock,  but  out- 
doors is  a  freehold  to  feet  and  eyes." 

In  the  same  spirit  he  once  said,  speaking  of 
the  building  of  his  bridge  at  Glenmary :  **  To  be 
sure,  the  beggar  may  go  down  the  bank  on  the 
road,  and,  entering  by  the  other  side,  sit  under 
it  as  well  as  I ;  but  he  is  welcome.  I  like  so- 
ciety scms  ffine,  where  you  may  come  in  or  go  out 
without  apology,  or  whistle,  or  take  offy  our  shoes; 
and  I  would  give  notice  here  to  the  beggary  of 
Tioga  that,  in  building  a  stone  seat  under  the 
bridge,  and  laying  the  banks  with  greensward, 
I  intend  no  sequestration  of  their  privileges." 


The  country  is  the  proper  mediating  ground 
for  the  reconciliation  and  the  harmonizing  of 
the  two  opposing  natures,  the  moral  and  the 
mundane,  which  especially  characterize  poets, 
and  Mr.  Willis,  perhaps,  more  than  most  men. 
The  unlovely  mask  which  is  worn  in  cities  in  de- 
fense or  defiance  of  the  envy  and  uncharitable- 
ness  around,  is  here  laid  ingenuously  aside,  and 
the  better  inner  spirit  is  left  to  manifest  itself  in 
freedom.  When  the  Idlewild  talk  once  leaned 
toward  this  thought,  Mr.  Willis  remarked  that, 
catching  a  glimpse  of  his  face  in  a  shop  mirror 
in  New  York,  he  was  astonished  at  his  own  care- 
worn, watchful,  and  ungenial  look,  and  he  conld 
not  believe  that  his  head  at  any  time  gave  such  an 
index  until  his  friends  candidly  assured  him  that 
such  was  his  habitual  expression — in  Broadway, 

With  his  intuition  of  genius,  and  with  genius's 
fraternization  with  the  beautiful  in  every  shape, 
the  countiy  is  the  true  place  for  Mr.  Willis  to 
work.  He  comes  at  facts  and  philosophies  by 
feeling  rather  than  by  hard  logic,  and  while  a 
sufficient  suggestion  of  the  world  and  its  mys- 
teries gets  to  him  at  his  Idlewild  home,  in  its 
pure  and  loving  atmosphere  the  inspiration  buds 
and  blooms  into  bright  and  healthful  life. 

Thus,  by  the  magnetism  of  feeling,  seizing 
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truths  for  which  others  painfully  dig  and  delve, 
his  fimcT  is  restire  when  in  harness  with  a  slow, 
plodding  intellect.  He  likes  the  suggestive  rath- 
er than  the  demonstrative  in  his  mental  compan- 
ionships. 

**Tliat  man,**  said  he,  as  we  came  near  in  a 
country  ramble,  *'  with  whom  I  have  just  been 
talking,  is  a  good  (ellow  enough  in  his  way,  pro- 
found as  a  polyglott,  but  too  heavy  for  my  mood. 
Just  now,  when  I  expected  him  to  be  enchant- 
ed with  the  mellow  freshness  of  this  evening  air, 
be  suffocated  me  with  thoughts  upon  Schiller 
and  Zschokke.*' 

Mr.  Willises  impulsive  temperament  leads  him 
into  quick,  though  for  that,  perhaps,  the  more 
just,  estimates  of  character.  He  forms  likes 
and  dislikes  with  a  jump.  We  were  once  sit- 
ting with  him  on  his  Idlewild  piazza,  when  a 
stranger,  a  proper  man  enough,  presented  him- 
self. *'How  do  you  like  him?**  he  asked  us, 
when  the  visitor  had  departed.  '*  Not  at  all." 
'*  Nor  I ;  why,  I  can  not  exactly  tell ;  but  there 
U  a  reason,  and  I  shall  get  at  it  by-and-by.*' 

WiVh  this  gossip  in-doors,  let  us  again  breathe 
the  air  without,  and  take  a  look  at  the  social 
neighborhood  of  Idlewild.  We  have  already 
alluded  to  the  populous  character  of  ths  region, 
both  native  and  exotic,  the  indigenous  farmer 
and  the  imported  gentleman.  Mr.  Willis  has 
9om€  friends  around  him — ^brother  poets,  whom 
we  mast  number  with  both  or  with  neither  of 
these  classes,  since  poets  belong  by  nature  to 
town  and  country  alike. 

First  and  foremost,  across  the  river  there,  on 
the  bcoad  terrace  at  the  base  of  mighty  mural 
walls,  which  could  be  seen  from  the  piazza  if 


the  Storm  King  did  not  intervene  (perhaps  by 
way  of  fairly  distributing  the  blessings  of  Prov- 
idence), is  **Undercliff,*'  the  romantic  home  of 
our  poet's  life-long,  trusty  friend  (his  **dear 
^,"  as  he  facetiously  writes  him),  Greorge  P. 
Morris.  **  Morris  and  Willis!"  what  happy 
memories  the  refrain  calls  up  of  their  united 
loves  and  labors,  from  the  youthful  Mirror 
times  of  ** mi  boy**  and  "the  brigadier**  to  the 
sage  Home  Joumal-iam.  of  the  mature  philoso- 
phers. 

Directly  opposite  the  home  of  General  Mor- 
ris, is  the  studio  of  the  painter  Weir,  at  West 
Point ;  and  on  the  way  thither — islanded  in  the 
river — is  the  residence  of  the  Misses  Warner, 
the  popular  authors  of  "The  Wide,  Wide 
World,"  and  "Dollars  and  Cents.'*  To  either 
home  Mr.  Willis  can  easily  pull  a  skiff.  On 
the  other  side,  and  in  his  daily  ride  to  New- 
burgh,  he  passes  *'  Ccdarlawn,"  the  beautiful 
retreat  of  the  graphic  historian  Headley.  If  it 
were  proper  now  for  us  to  linger  here,  we  could 
scarcely  resist  the  double  temptation  of  the 
landscape  charms  without,  and  the  social  de- 
lights within  doors. 

Headley*8  villa  was  built,  con  amore,  by  the 
lamented  Downing,  whose  own  home,  now  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Alger,  is  one  of  the  lions 
of  Newburgh.  We  must  not  leave  this  part  of 
the  neighborhood  without  a  visit  to  the  unique 
"  Fountain  of  Egeria,**  in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  J. 
J.  MonelL  We  say  "grounds,'*  but  the  mar- 
vel of  Mr.  Monell's  gardening  is,  that  while  he 
is  cooped  up  in  his  little  share  of  a  town  block, 
the  sentiment  of  rural  retirement  is  so  complete, 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  yourself  otherwise  than 
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in  the  quiet  heart  of  vast  acres  of  Nature's  free- 
hold. 

Retaming  to  Idlewild  we  shall  pass,  as  we 
hare  passed  before,  the  elegant  mansion  of  Mr. 
Philip  A.  Verplanck,  buried  in  the  luxuriant 
woods  of  its  promontorj  seclusion.  It  is  this 
point  which  officiates  as  groomsman  at  the  nup- 
tials of  the  Hudson  and  the  Moodna,  and  which 
comes  so  invitingly  into  the  Idlewild  river-pic- 
tures. 

Across  the  glen,  and  crowning  the  heights  of 
the  opposite  terrace,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
roofs  of  Mr.  Roo*s  popular  summer  boarding- 
house  ;  and  not  far  off,  only  that  it  is  hidden 
from  sight  by  intervening  ridges,  is  the  winsome, 
village  of  Moodna,  with  its  extensive  paper-mill, 
under  the  administration  of  Messrs.  Carson  and 
Ide.  Mr.  Carson  has  made  his  architectural  con- 
tribution to  the  vicinage  in  the  recent  erection 
of  a  villa,  close  by,  in  Cornwall.  We  must  not 
forget  the  favorite  school  for  boys  here,  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Alfred  Roe,  or  indeed  the  good 
people  generally  of  the  terrace-valley  of  Can- 
terbury, and  its  throng  of  summer  visitants  in 
quest  of  country  air  and  rural  pleasures.  Can- 
terbury, in  its  quiet,  aside  position  and  with  its 
gardens  and  grove-hidden  cottages,  is  just  the 
retreat  for  those  who  prefer  rest  and  peace  to  a 
repetition,  at  Saratoga  and  Newport,,  of  the 
wearisofhe  dissipations  they  have  left  behind 
them.  Idlewild  sifts  out  pleasant  society  from 
the  city  deposits  of  summer  lodgers  in  Canter- 
bury and  about. 

Besides  the  scenes  of  personal  interest,  Idle- 
wild  is  beset  with  stories  of  by-gone  days.  Mr. 
Willis,  with  his  characteristic  preference  of  the 


living  Present  to  the  dead  Past,  has  not  written 
half  as  much  as  we  could  wish  of  this  chapter 
of  his  home  surroundings.  Let  us  hope  that 
by-and-by  he  will  supply  this  want;  or,  if  not, 
that  his  neighbor  Headley,  who  knows  and  loves 
the  theme  so  well,  will  tell  us  all  about  the 
sacred  Revolutionary  land  which  Idlewild  and 
Cedarlawn  look  out  upon.  How  Washington 
lived  his  anxious  life  in  the  old  *' Head-quarters^' 
atNewburgh ;  how  his  brave  army  lay  for  months 
back  there  in  the  lap  of  the  hills,  all  ready  to 
fall  upon  the  enemy  should  he  succeed  in  his 
scheme  of  passing  the  Highland  gateway ;  how 
there  still  remain  on  the  famous  *' camp- 
ground" traces  of  its  warlike  occupancy,  though 
the  morass,  which  was  then  bridged  with  such 
painful  engineering,  is  now  covered  with  luxu- 
riant meadow-grass  and  grain ;  how  the  quaint 
old  stone  houses  still  standing  here  were  once 
the  homes  of  Lafayette,  and  Rochambeau,  and 
Knox,  and  other  gallant  generals;  how  the 
weeds  have  sprung  up  on  the  site  of  the  mem- 
orable "Temple"  where  Washington  began  his 
solemn  reply  to  the  calumnies  of  the  mischievous 
**  Newburgh  Letters,  *'  with  the  affecting  words — 
as  he  put  on  his.glasses — "Gentlemen,  you  see 
that  I  have  grown  not  only  gray  but  blind  in 
your  service  !'*  And  let  us  be  told  the  thrilling 
story  of  West  Point,  its  great  perils  and  its 
happy  escapes,  with  many  other  tales  which  the 
neighborhood  will  suggest,  and  which  it  will  be 
most  pleasant  to  hear. 

In  the  village  of  New  Windsor,  and  passed 
always  in  the  Newburgh  ride  to  Idlewild,  there 
still  stands  the  veritable  old  dock  at  which  all 
the  stores  of  the  army  of  the  Revoluticm  were 
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landed,  while  it  wag  encamped  among  the 
moantains  behind.  In  the  same  vicinity,  too, 
one  can  still  see  the  old  mansion  of  the  honored 
fiunilj  of  the  Clintons.  Mr.  Yerplanck's  do- 
main yet  exhibits  the  well-preserved  remains 
of  an  ancient  batteiy  and  breast-work,  very  cu- 
rious to  see. 

While  ''down  among  the  dead  men,"  our 
memory  carries  ns  yet  deeper  Into  the  Fast — to 
the  iaboloas  time  when  the  adventurous  explorer 
Hendrick  Hudson  pushed  his  fearless  way  up 
the  great  river,  and  calls  to  remembrance  a  cer- 
tain passage  in  his  ''journal,*'  all  about  his  au- 
ehoring  on  the  bar,  off  the  very  terrace  on  which 
Idlewild  now  stands,  and  how  the  shores — es- 
pedally  on  the  western  side — gave  tempting  in- 
vitation to  settlement. 

This  geographical  preference  of  the  astute 
navigator  is  greatly  approved  by  some  of  the  in- 
habitants hereabouts,  and  as  much  excepted  to 
by  others.  Indeed  the  rival  claims  of  the  two 
shores  of  the  river  have  engendered  a  little  so- 
cial warfare,  which  we  may  call  the  '*  battle  of 
the  banks.**  The  dwellers  on  either  hand  look 
in  pity  upon  the  others,  and  think  that  it  is  to 
themselves  alone  that  the  lines  have  fallen  in 
pleasant  places.  One  gentleman,  who  has  set- 
tled on  the  west  side,  after  failing  to  find  such  a 
domain  as  he  desired  on  his  preferred  other 
shore,  has  spitefully  named  his  acres  '*  Wrong- 
side."  For  ourself,  we  could  very  well  **be 
content  with  either — were  the  other  dear  charm- 
er away." 

Lavish  and  loving  as  are  the  tributes  which 
3fr.  Willis  haa  paid  to  his  darling  Brook  (to 
which  we  come  at  last),  the  visitor  will  confess 
ihat  they  are  no  more — even  if  they  thus  suffice 
— than  the  telling  of  the  feeling  which  the  scene 
calls  up  in  his  own  heart.  It  is  one  of  those 
admirably  perfect  woriu  of  Nature  which  the 
poet  or  the  painter  can  adorn  no  more  than  he 
may  the  lily. 

In  times  of  flood,  the  stream  grows  so  unruly 
and  disports  itself  so  roughly  in  its  rocky  cage 
as  to  forfeit  its  pet  name  of  brook,  though  its 
propriety  at  most  seasons  subdues  it  to  the  di- 
minntiveness  of  what  Mr.  Willis  calls  "  a  kind 
of  Trenton  Falls  for  one,"  and  places  it  within 
the  pale  of  the  true  sentiment  of  "landscape- 
loving,"  which,  he  says,  is  ever  "  more  affec- 
tionate than  reverential." 

Bom  hack  in  the  mountains,  it  has  an  easy, 
merry  life  in  valley  and  wood,  until  it  reaches 
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the  head  of  the  ravine  at  the  western  edge  of 
the  Idlewild  grounds,  when  it  comes  twisting 
and  twirling,  in  foam  and  fall,  over  a  varied 
rocky  descent  of  between  one  and  two  hundred 
feet,  to  the  quiet  meadow  below  the  cottage. 
This  rugged  passage  is  a  grand  gallery  of  won- 
derful pictures,  which  Mr.  Willises  magic  art — 
his  vistas,  his  bridges,  and  his  wood-paths — has 
restored,  and  framed,  and  hung  up  for  the  de- 
light of  the  public  eye.  How  much  longer  the 
'*  catalogue"  will  be  at  our  next  visit  there  is  no 
telling ;  for  with  the  hatchet  among  the  forest- 
boughs,  and  the  spade  and  pick  on  the  sides  of 
the  precipices,  he  is  every  day  providing  new 
gems  for  his  walls. 

The  Gradgrind  visitors  of  the  brook  who  af- 
fect facts,  may  now  have  the  relish  of  some  act- 
ual personal  incident  or  association  with  each 
locality,  while  the  more  romantic  may  people 
the  bowers,  and  glens,  and  caves  with  the  tJn- 
dines,  the  Lurleys,  the  Egerias,  and  the  Are- 
thusas  of  their  dreaming  fancies.  It  is  a  gentle 
conceit  of  Idlewild  to  name  scenes  and  objects 
after  personal  friends.  Thus  the  fall  in  onr 
picture  up  the  glen  from  the  foot-bridge  reminds 
us  of  Bayard  Taylor ;  and  we  were  once  greatly 
alarmed  to  hear,  when  the  carelessly-tied  horses 
of  some  stranger-visitors  were  lunching  upon 
the  leaves  of  a  favorite  hemlock  in  front  of  the 
cottage,  that  they  were  eating  up  "Mrs.  Harry  I" 

At  our  last  visit  to  Idlewild  the  torrent  por- 
tion of  the  brook  possessed  three  bridges — the 
upper,  or  "the  foot-bridge"  (though  they  are 
all  for  pedestrians  only,  of  course),  the  middle, 
or  "zigzag,"  and  the  lower  one,  just  above  the 
dam  over  which  the  waters  foil  quietly  into  the 
meadow.  Winding  wood-paths  lead  to  and 
connect  all  these  transits  of  the  chasm.  Our 
portfolio  includes  a  peep  at  the  steep  way  to  the 
upper  bridge,  and  a  glimpse  thence  to  the  head 
of  the  brook.     The  frontispiece  b  from^e  hill-    ^ 
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side  midway  between  the  first  and  the  zigzag 
passages.  We  have  saved,  too,  a  look  up  from 
the  lowest  of  the  bridges  and  of  the  **Drip 
Rock,"  which  belongs  to  the  same  paragraph. 
Near  by  is  a  magnificent  old  boulder  called 
**  Chapel  Rock.'*  In  the  *  *  dim  religious  light" 
of  the  glades  beneath,  worshipers  may  kneel 
when  they  have  dipped  their  fingers  in  the  holy 
water  of  the  pore  spring  with  which  the  spot  is 
blessed. 

Once  upon  a  time,  during  a  freshet  (and  fresh- 
ets make  mighty  transformations  here  some- 
times), there  came  down  with  the  rushing  tor- 
rent a  marvelous  old  stump,  which,  upon  due 
introduction,  proved  to  be  a  very  great  person- 
age indeed — a  personage  to  whom  all  visitors 
make  their  best  respects,  and  whom  the  Idle- 
wilders  hold  in  reverence.  At  first  sight  he 
seemed  to  be  that  powerful  god  of  the  woods 


and  waters — the  venerable  Woden  himself;  but 
when,  with  his  coming,  there  came  too  the  re> 
cord  of  the  death  of  the  belligerent  Emperor 
Nicholas,  he  was  immediately  recognized  as  the 
disembodied  spirit  of  the  departed  Czar,  and  as 
the  Czar,  or  Russian  Bear,  he  has  been  exalted 
to  a  shrine  on  the  lawn.  The  likeness  of  the 
old  forester  to  Ursus  is  so  amusingly  remarka- 
ble that  we  have  admitted  him  into  our  gallery. 

As  the  waters  of  the  ravine  glide  through  the 
meadow  they  fall  in  with  the  ripples  of  Funny- 
child  Brook — a  little  stream  which  has  stolen 
quietly  down  from  a  convergent  glen,  over  mossy 
rock  and  amidst  tangled  shrubbery  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  precipice.  Hand  in  hand,  tlie 
sister  brooks  now  ripple  along  to  the  wide  bed 
of  the  Moodna  and  the  wider  waves  of  the 
Hudson. 

The  growing  fancy  for  rural  homes,  to  which 
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W9  alluded  at  the  opening  of  our 
gossip,  is  giring  an  almost  faba- 
kms  price  to  the  rirer  lands  as 
romantic  ground.  Espedall/  is 
this  the  case  in  respect  to  the 
BUghborfaood  of  Idlewild.  Mr. 
Irring  relates  a  story  of  the  wor- 
th/ hostess  of  Glenross,  who  was 
wonderfhllj  attentive  to  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  when  he  visited  that 
place.  The  secret  of  the  matter 
was,  as  it  came  out,  that  she 
''had  been  told  he  was  the  gen- 
tleman who  wrote  a  bonnie  book 
aboat  Loch  Katrine,  and  she 
hoped  he  would  write  a  little 
about  Glenroes  also,  for  she  un- 
derstood that  the  book  had  done 
the  inn  at  Loch  Katrine  a  muckle 
deal  of  good!"  And  so  have 
Mr.  Willis's  '*  Idlewild  Letters"  and  residence 
done  all  the  region  round  **a  muckle  deal  of 
good." 

U  the  resder  has  followed  us  thus  far  with 
pleasure  in  our  explorations  of  the  beauties  of 
Idlewild,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  ask  his  com- 
penv  in  a  hastj  review  of  the  life  and  literary 
labors  of  the  magician  of  the  place. 

Mr.  Willis  comes  of  good,  sturdy  English 
snock,  though  a  long  way  off.  As  early  as  1658 
one  of  his  ancestors  was  admitted  freeman  of 
Massachusetts.  As  to  his  inclination  toward 
Liierature,  that  came  by  inheritance  through  two 
generations  at  least.  His  grandfather  was  one 
oi  the  proprietors  of  the  Independent  Chronicle^ 
a  provincial  political  journal  in  Boston  during 
the  period  of  the  Revolution.  Afterward  he 
migrated  to  Viripnia,  where  he  published  the  i^- 
iomae  GnarfKan,  and,  later  still,  he  conducted  the 
Scioto  Gazette^  the  first  paper  established  in 
Ohio.  He  was  at  one  time  State  printer  in 
Ohio,  and  among  the  incidents  of  his  life,  which 
was  a  long  and  active  one,  it  is  recorded  of  him 
in  the  biographies  that  he  was  an  apprentice  in 
the  printing-office  of  Franklin,  and  a  guest  at 
the  immortal  Boston  Tea-Party. 
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Our  poet's  father,  who  is  still  living  in  useful 
and  revered  old  age,  in  his  native  city  of  Boston, 
has  been  all  his  years  a  journalist,  and  with 
some  noteworthy  and  most  interesting  incidents. 
In  1 803 he  established  the  Eastern  Argun  in  Port- 
land. Returning  from  Maine  in  1816,  he  com- 
menced the  publication  of  the  Boston  Recorder^ 
the  first  religious  newspaper  in  the  world ;  and 
and  for  the  last  twenty  years  he  has  edited,  and 
still  edits,  the  YoutfCs  Companion^  the  earliest 
child*s  paper  ever  published.  We  have  seen  the 
monthly  issues  of  this  little  journal  eagerly  wel- 
comed by  the  children  at  Idlewild. 

Mr.  Willis  was  called  upon,  in  1 844,  to  grieve 
for  the  death  of  his  mother,  whom  he  has  taught 
us  to  revere  in  his  verse.  She  is  every  where 
remembered  as  a  woman  of  very  marked  intel- 
lectual endowments,  an^  not  less  distinguished 
for  her  truthful  piety  and  the  earnest,  active 
benevolence  of  her  character.  She  was  held  in 
the  highest  regard  by  the  best  and  wisest  men 
of  her  circle  and  time,  many  of  whom — among 
them  the  Rev.  Doctors  Payson  and  Storrs — were 
her  admiring  and  habitual  correspondents. 

Our  poet,  Nathaniel  Parker  Willis,  was  bom 
in  Portland,  Maine,  on  the  20th  of  January, 
1807.  His  school  life  began  un- 
der the  tutorship  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
MTarland,  of  Concord,  New 
Hampshire.  Afterward  he  was 
successively  a  pupil  of  the  Latin 
School  of  Boston,  the  PhillipsV 
Academy  of  Andover,  and  of 
Yale  College.  He  graduated  in 
1827  (at  the  age  of  twenty),  with 
high  honors  and  brilliant  hopes. 
His  first  appearance  in  the  liter- 
ary world  was  as  a  poet,  in  which 
character  ho  was  winning  a  bright 
^.-  T  fame  before  he  was  known  as  a 

'"'  pit>se  writer.     While  in  college 

^^^  he    published   various    religions 

pieces,  under  the  signature  of 
Roy,  and  he  bore  off  the  chief 
prize  offered  by  Lockwood  the 
publisher,  for  the  best  poem  which_ 
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should  be  contributed  to  his  gift-book,  **Tho 
Album." 

After  leaving  college  he  became  editor  of  the 
Legendary  and  the  Token^  a  series  of  sketches 
anil  tales,  published  by  Mr.  S.  G.  Goodrich, 
known  later  as  **  Peter  Parley."  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  1828,  he  established  the  American 
Monthly  Magazine,  He  conducted  this  enter- 
prise for  two  years  and  a  half,  when  it  was 
merged  in  the  New  York  Mirror,  and  the  in- 
teresting literary  fraternity  of  the  respective  ed- 
itors, N.  P.  Willis  and  George  P.  Morris,  began. 

No  sooner  was  this  partnership  formed  than 
he  set  sail  for  a  tour  in  Europe,  of  which  the 
Mirror  readers  had  piquant  and  palatable  re- 
ports in  "  Pencilings  by  the  Way." 

Ancient  as  was  the  theme  of  his  jonmeyings 
even  at  that  day,  he  saw  men  and  things  with 
such  new  and  observant  eyes,  and  recorded  his 
impressions  in  a  style  so  graphic,  fresh,  and  gen- 
ial, that  he  might  have  gone,  or  others  might 
go,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  with  no  more  pleas- 
ure to  the  public. 

This  first  residence  abroad  was  a  long  and 
eventful  one.  It  led  our  traveler  through  all  the 
capitals  of  Europe,  even  to  the  City  of  the  Sal- 
tan, and  yet  beyond,  to  the  poetic  altars  of  the 
Orient,  and  every  where  under  agreeable  cir- 


cumstances, his  own  com- 
mending accomplishments 
being  set  off  with  the  di- 
plomatic button  of  attache, 
which  had  been  given  to 
him  by  Mr.  Rives,  tke 
American  embassador  at 
Versailles. 

In  his  wanderings  in 
many  lands  he  gathered  aj> 
great  stores  of  sparkling 
warp  for  the  after  weaving^ 
of  his  fancy.  Last  of  all, 
his  vagabondizings  led  him 
to  London,  where  he  pitch- 
ed his  tent  for  a  time  in 
such  peace  as  his  literary 
labors  and  the  social  pleas- 
ures of  that  restless  me- 
tropolis would  permit. 

At  this  period  he  con- 
tributed to  the  New  Month' 
ly  Magazine  the  tales  and 
sketches  of '*  Philip  Slings- 
by,"  soon  after  republished 
under  the  title  of  ** Inklings 
of  Adventure." 

The  most  interesting  re- 
sult of  this  residence  in 
England  was  his  marriage, 
in  1835,  to  Mary  Leighton 
Stace,  the  daughter  of. a 
distinguished  officer  who 
had  won  high  honors  at 
Waterloo,  and  was  then 
Commissary  -  Genera],  in 
command  of  the  Arsenal, 
Woolwich.  The  portraits 
which  remain  of  our  author's  English  wife,  and 
the  remembrances  of  all  who  knew*  her,  describe 
her  as  a  woman  of  great  personal  beauty  and  of 
unwonted  grace,  gentleness,  and  sweetness  of 
character.  She  died  in  New  York,  leaving  one 
child,  Imogen,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  family. 
In  1837,  Mr.  Willis  returned  to  his  native 
land,  and  soon  after  established  himself  in  that 
little  retreat  in  Central  New  York,  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Owego,  and  the  romantic  waters  of  the 
Susquehanna,  now  lovingly  known  to  the  worid 
as  "Glenmary."  The  portrait  of  this  happy 
home  and  of  the  landscape  around  is  drawn 
with  graphic  and  affectionate  minuteness  and 
truth  in  his  **  Letters  from  Under  a  Bridge." 
Rugged  and  mountain-bound  as  the  Susquehan- 
na is  in  some  portions  of  its  long  course,  here, 
by  Glenmary,  its  mood  is  sunny  and  serene  as  a 
Sabbath  morning,  not  wanting,  though,  iu  ani- 
mation and  change.  The  cultivated  hill-slopes 
look  out  curiously  upon  wide  reaches  of  fruitful 
valley  and  winding  river,  and  upon  the  capri- 
cious outlines  of  far-off  mountain  heights : 
while  the  little  cottage  below,  vailed  by  clos- 
tering  leaves  and  flowers,  is  within  reach  of  the 
scent  of  summer  meadows  and  the  cadence  of 
flowing  waters.  **  There  are,"  as  Mr.  Willis 
himself  says,   "  more  romantic,  wilder  places 
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tlian  this  in  the  world,  but  none  on  earth  more 
kabitabfy  beautiful.  In  these  broad  ralleys, 
where  the  grain-fields,  and  the  meadows,  and 
the  snnny  Ikrms,  are  walled  in  by  glorious 
monotain  sides,  not  obtrusively  near,  jet,  by 
their  noble  and  wondrous  outlines,  giving  a 
perpetual  refreshment  and  an  hourly-changing 
feast  to  the  eye ;  in  these  valleys  a  man's  house- 
bold  gods  yearn  for  an  altar.  Here  arc 
mountains  that  to  look  on  but  once  'becomes 
a  feeling ;'  a  river  at  whose  grandeur  to  mar- 
vel ;  and  a  hundred  streamlets  to  lace  about  the 
heart.  Here  are  fertile  fields  nodding  with 
zniUj  *a  thousand  cattle  grazing  on  the  hills.' 
Here  is  assembled  together  in  one  wondrous 
centre  a  specimen  of  every  most  loved  linea- 
ment of  nature.  Here  would  I  have  a  home ! 
Give  me  a  cottage  by  one  of  these  shining 
ftreamlcts  —  upon  one  of  these  terraces  that 
seem  steps  to  Olympus;  and  let  me  ramble 
over  these  mountain  sides,  while  my  flowers 
are  growing  and  my  head  silvering  in  tranquil 
happiness." 

We  are  glad  to  transcribe  this  passage  (as 
we  would  many  others  of  like  spirit,  if  our  op- 
portunity allowed),  not  only  as  bearing  directly 
upon  our  especial  theme — the  Aom«-feeling  of 
oar  author— -but  as  a  leaf  from  that  chief  liter- 
ary labor  of  his  Glenmary  life,  and  perhaps  of 
all  his  life,  in  the  department  of  descriptive 
art — the  ever-green  "Letters  from  Under  a 
Bridge." 

As  the  course  of  true  love  never  did  run 
smooch,  so  this,  our  poet's  first  affection,  was 
doomed  to  early  blight,  and  the  clouds  of  re- 
verse and  change  gathered  and  fell  upon  his 
contented  roof.  The  sudden  loss  of  bb  income 
by  the  death  of  his  &ther-in-law,  and  by  the 
failure  of  his  booksellers,  compelled  him  to  re- 
turn to  more  laborious  and  more  lucrative  life 
in  the  city ;  and  after  five  years'  happy  retire- 
ment, his  exiled  Lares  and  Penates  were  again 
sent  wandering  to  and  fro  on  the  earth. 

Once  more  in  New  York,  he  engaged  for  a 
while  with  Dr.  Porter  in  the  publication  of  the 
Cbrscur,  a  weekly  critical  journal ;  and  in  its 
service  soon  went  again  to  England,  where  he 
enlisted,  among  other  contributors,  the  novelist 
Thackeray,  not  then  come  into  his  present  fame. 

While  in  London,  he  published  a  collection 
of  stories,  poems,  and  letters,  under  the  title 
of  ^  Loiterings  of  Travel,"  and  another  volume 
called  **Two  Ways  of  Dying  for  a  Husband," 
which  contained  his  plays  of*'  Bianca  Visconti" 
and  **Tortesa  the  Usurer."  These  dramas 
still  maintain  their  place  on  the  stage.  At  this 
time  Mr.  Willis  also  prepared  the  text  for  Vir- 
tue's beautiful  volumes  upon  the  scenery  of  the 
United  Sutes  and  Canada. 

When  he  returned  home  he  found  the  Corsair 
*' among  the  missing,"  and  engaged  with  Gen- 
eral Morris  in  the  publication  of  the  Neiv  Mir^ 
ror,  fint  as  a  weekly,  and  afterward  as  a  daily 
jonmaL  Unhappily,  severe  labors  soon  made 
the  first  breach  on  a  constitution  which  had 
hitherto  seemed  involnorabld.    His  health  failed 


rapidly,  and  as  sorrows  come  in  battalions,  his 
afflictions  were  doubled  by  the  death  of  his  wife. 
He  went  abroad  for  respite  and  relief,  and  suf- 
fered, in  England,  from  an  attack  of  brain  fever, 
and  afterward  from  long  and  painful  illness  at 
the  baths  of  Germany.  Here  he  fell  in,  at 
Berlin,  with  his  old  Mirror  confrere^  Theodore 
Fay,  the  American  Secretary  of  Legation.  Mr. 
Wheaton,  our  embassador,  offered  him  attrac- 
tions which  determined  him  to  remain  and  la- 
bor on  the  Continent ;  but  going  to  England  u> 
place  his  daughter  at  school,  he  was  too  sick  to 
return  to  Germany,  and  soon  after  took  her 
back  to  America. 

The  Mirror^  meanwhile,  had  passed  into  oth- 
er hands,  and  General  Morris  had  launched  a 
new  literary  bark,  under  the  flag  of  the  Na- 
tional Press,  where  he  sat  alone  at  the  helm. 
His  old  shipmate  coming  alongside,  on  his 
return  from  foreign  seas,  was  cordially  pressed 
to  **put  in  his  oar** — the  lonely  colors,  after 
floating  a  year,  were  lowered,  and  the  bright 
banner  of  the  Home  Journal  was  nailed  to  the 
mast,  where  it  still  waves  over  the  rich  freight- 
age of  thought  and  fancy  its  weekly  voyages 
convey  to  every  appreciative  home  in  the  land.  . 

In  1815  Mr.  Willis  was  nuuried  to  Coxnelin, 
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only  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  Grinnell,  of 
Massachusetts,  and,  bj-and-by,  he  made  that 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  beauties 
of  the  Hudson  Highlands,  which  ultimately  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  his  family  altar  at 
lilcwild. 

In  the  mean  while  a  complete  edition  of  his 
works,  in  a  closely-printed  and  ponderous  oc- 


tayo,  was  issued ;  and  his  poems  were  reproduced 
in  an  elegant  volume,  illustrated  by  Leutze. 

More  recently,  a  uniform  collection,  in  a  dozen 
handsome  and  convenient  volumes,  of  some  five 
hundred  pages  each,  has  come  from  the  press. 
This  edition  includes,  we  believe,  all  the  prose 
issues,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  some- 
times, though,  under  difierent  classification  and 
titles,  and  collections  of  magazine  and  news- 
paper contributions  not  before  made. 

One  volume  of  tlie  series  contains  the  '*  Pon- 
cilings  by  the  Way,'*  excepting  certain  portions 
which,  with  other  material  of  the  same  na- 
ture form  the  **  Famous  Persons  and  Places." 
"Further  Record  of  lYavel,"  and  "Observa- 
tions on  Europe,'*  are  preserved  in  the  **  Summer 
Cruise  in  the  Mediterranean  on  board  an  Amer- 
ican Frigate.**  In  the  *  *  Fun  Jottings,  or  Laughs 
I  have  taken  a  Pen  to,**  we  have  the  sketches  of 
the  ''Ghost  Ball  at  Saratoga,**  *'Pasquali,  the 
Tailor  of  Venice,**  "The  Spirit  Love  of  lone 
S ,*•  and  other  favorite  tales.  The  two  vol- 
umes of  "  People  I  have  Met ;  or,  Pictures  of 
Society  and  People  of  Mark :  drawn  under  a  thin 
Veil  of  Fiction,**  and  "  Life  Here  and  There ; 
or.  Sketches  of  Society  and  Adventure  at  far- 
npart  Times  and  Places,"  was  also  composed  of 
the  author*s  sparkling  magazine  novelettes; 
among  them  the  '*Lady  Ravelgold,*'  "Edith 
Lindsay,**  "Leaves  from  the  Heart-Book  of 
Enmest  Clay,**  "  Miss  Joneses  Son,**  and  "  Bom 
to  Love  Pigs  and  Chickens.**  "  The  Rag-Bag" 
and  "  Hurn'graphs**  are  volumes  of  briefer  and 
slighter  material,  collected  from  editorial  letters, 
leaders,  and  items.  ' *  Rural  Letters'*  contains  the 
"Germany  Papers  and  Poems,"  "  Invalid  Ram- 
bles in  Germany,"  "Letters  from  Watering- 
Places,**  and  other  matter.  The  "  Health-Trip 
to  the  Tropics"  is  a  republication  of  the  editorial 
letters  from  the  Bermudas,  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  Southern  and  Western  American  States, 
written  during  the  author's  invalid  rambles  in 
the  winter  of  1851-2. 

In  a  later  volume  is  collected  the^long  series 
of  letters  to  the  Home  Journal,  suggested  by  the 
natural  scenery  and  the  daily  experience  of 
Highland  life  on  the  Hudson!  under  the  title 
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of  **Oat-Doors  at  Idlewild  ;  or,  the  Shaping  of 
i  Home  on  the  banks  of  the  H  adson .  *'  The  cat- 
ilogoe  concludes,  at  present,  with  the  reprint, 
from  the  Home  Joumai,  of  **Paal  Fane;  or, 
Parts  of  a  Life  else  untold"— Mr.  Willis's  most 
imbitioos  Tenture  into  the  regions  of  romance, 
ind  his  anfy  attempt  at  the  full-grown  novel.  It 
abounds  in  that  dainty  analysis  of  certain  subtle 
titits  of  character  and  social  manner,  in  which 
Mr.  Willis  is  always  so  singularly  successful. 

This  Dst  might,  no  doubt,  be  easily  swelled 
from  the  stores  of  wandering  waifs  not  yet  call- 
ed home;  and  the  unfailing  activity  and  fertil- 
\tf  of  the  author's  fancy  promise  a  long  future 
extension.  If  it  were  proper,  some  rare  vol- 
ames  might  be  filled  by  his  liberal  and  charac- 
teristic private  correspondence. 

This  edition  does  not  include  the  poems,  the 
OMst  eagerly  sought  for  of  all  Mr.  Willis's  la- 
bors, and  of  which  the  unflagging  sale  contrib- 
utes a  liberal  item  to  his  yearly  income.  Vari- 
oos  editions  may  be  had — for  the  pocket,  the 
library,  or  the  drawing-room  table.  One  can 
not  go  amisa  in  choosing  among  these  volumes, 
whether  it  be  for  the  gentle  occupation  of  an  idle 
hov,  for  suggestions  to  laggard  fancy,  or  for 
ijrmpathy  and  companionship  in  more  earnest 

BOOds.  • 

Mr.  Willis's  chief  literary  occupation  now,  as 
for  some  years  past,  is  in  the  service  of  the  Home 
Jonnai^  which,  through  the  genius  and  the  un- 
tiring and  afibctionate  industry  of  its  editor,  has 
voQ  exalted  esteem  as  a  family  and  parlor  news- 
paper. It  is  scarcely  known  how  much  and  how 
ponderous  is  his  share  of  this  weekly  toil. 


rUNMT  cntLD  BBOOK. 

In  the  editorial  chair  Mr.  Willis  has  been 
uniformly  and  eminently  successful,  always  dis- 
playing a  delicacy  and  nicety  of  appreciation 
and  judgment,  a  subtle  tact  and  taste,  a  ha- 
bitual and  hearty  kindness  for  his  brother  au- 
thors, and  a  comprehension  intuitive  of  the  wants 
of  all  classes  of  readers  rarely  possessed ;  though 
he  can  not  well  be  spoken  of  as  a  journalist,  ex- 
cept at  the  same  time  as  an  author,  so  closely 
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has  he  been  devoted  to  the  labors  of  both,  and 
80  much  has  the  product  of  the  one  grown  out 
of  the  other. 

No  writer  has  so  nnrariedly  and  so  entirely 
won  the  admiration  of  readers  of  the  most  re- 
fined sentiment  and  the  daintiest  fancj,  and  ct 
the  same  time  the  full  sympathy  of  the  masses 
of  all  tastes  and  calibres.  This  result  comes 
from  that  proper  blending,  of  which  we  have  be- 
fore spoken,  of  the  two  natures,  both  so  mani- 
fest in  Mr,  Willis's  character,  the  physical  and  the 
lesthetic — the  social  feeling  which  sends  him  for 
his  themes  to  the  actualities,  great  and  trivial, 
of  daily  passing  life,  and  his  poefs  vision,  through 
which  he  sees  them,  instantly  and  instinctively  in 
their  broadest  and  most  striking  lights,  and  is 
enabled  to  present  them,  decked  in  all  the  rich- 
est glories  of  the  palette,  and  with  a  point  and 
force  quick  and  dazzling  as  the  lightning.  He 
is  essentially  the  man  of  genius,  as  that  term  is 
understood  in  contradistinction  to  talent  and 
learning  merely.  Fanciful,  and  perhaps  un- 
real, as  the  plots  of  his  stories  may  sometimes 
seem,  and  scanty  as  are  the  incidents,  the  read- 
er is  always  carried  away  captive,  and,  as  by 
magic,  into  entire  sympathy  with  the  author^s 
mind  and  imagination.  Even  the  vagaries  and 
eccentricities  of  his  language  have  their  value, 
as  growing  out,  necessarily,  of  his  singularly 
unique  and  original  style,  and  as  they  never 
overstep  the  pale  of  idiomatic  English. 

**  The  life  and  fertility  of  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Willis,"  says  Dr.  Griswold,  in  his  Prose  Writers 
of  America,  '*  are  very  remarkable.  His  spirits 
and  faculties  seem  to  have  been  bathed  in  per- 
jietual  freshness.  The  stream  of  thought  and 
fueling  in  him  is  like  the  bubbling  outspring 
uf  a  natural  fountain,  which  flows  forth  with 
gayety  and  freedom,  if  it  flows  at  all.  His  pow- 
ers seem  never  to  be  lessened  by  exhaustion, 
llis  fancy  is  never  soiled  by  fatigue.  He  never 
copies  others,  and  he  never  repeats  himself;  but 
always  prompt  and  always  vivid,  his  mind  acts 
with  the  certainty  of  a  natural  prism  which  turns 
every  ray  that  reaches  it  into  peculiar  beauty." 

We  have  made  allusions  to  the  gradual  fail- 
.ure  of  Mr.  Willises  health  of  late  years.  It  is 
very  generally  known  that  he  is  an  invalid,  but 
not  to  what  extent.  To  see  him  about  his 
home,  on  foot  or  horseback,  or  in  Broadway, 
with  his  wonted  elasticity  of  step,  bis  air  of  ha- 
bitaal  easy  grace,  his  tall  and  elegant  figure  as 
much  obeying  the  volitions  of  his  will  as  the 
smile  on  hb  lips;  his  rosy  cheeks,  the  still 
joyous  luxuriance  of  his  clustering  hair,  as 
though  his  body  had,  like  his  mind,  been  bathed 
in  the  fountain  of  perpetual  youth  and  fresh- 
ness, the  stranger  would  not  think  that  he  owed 
him  any  great  debt  of  sympathy  as  a  sick  man, 
and  yet  it  is  only  the  patient  philosophy  and  the 
cheerful  endurance  with  which  he  has  borne 
his  maladies,  and  the  heroic  courage  with  which 
he  has  struggled  against  them,  that  has  kept 
him  alive.  Let  as  hope  that  he  may  be  able 
still  to  fight  the  good  fight  victoriously  for  many 
a  Ion  J  year  to  come. 


NUPTIAL  VERSES. 
L 
Two  souls  are  blended  into  one, 

Like  drops  of  cn-s^l  dew, 
Two  streams  which  16ng  apart  have  run 

Now  the  same  course  pursue; 
Then  wake!   my  Muse,  my  Lyre  awake, 

Tune  up  a  joyful  note. 
As  sweet  as  comes  at  morning's  break 

From  the  linnet's  silver  throat. 

II. 
Let  no  rude  touch  a  discord  make, 

So  sweep  the  trembling  string 
As  those  mild  notes  of  love  to  wake 

Which  seraph-minstrels  sing; 
So  sing  that  Heaven's  listening  ear 

Shall  bend  to  catch  the  strain, 
And  joy  shall  glisten  through  the  tear 

Like  sunlight  through  the  rain! 

IIL 
Hark  I  in  what  sweet  and  solemn  strains 

The  answering  Lyre  replies; 
How  fast  the  tears  come  trickling  down 

To  dim  the  brightest  eyes  I 
And  yet  the  strain,  it  is  not  sad, 

"Tis  not  of  Sorrow  bom, 
Not  happier  did  the  young  stars  sing 

Upon  creation's  morn. 
IV. 

"Children  of  love,  and  faith,  and  joy! 

Your  hopes  are  now  your  life, 
Your  prayers  are  answer  d,  go  ye  forth 

A  Husband  and  a  Wife! 
A  Husband  and  a  Wife :    how  much 

Those  simple  words  contain 
The  stoutest  heart  of  all  to  touch, 

And  make  it  throb  again; 
How  much  of  weal,  how  much  of  woe, 

Of  changing  hopes  and  fears. 
How  much  of  life,  how  much  of  death, 

Of  blended  smiles  and  tears ! 

V. 
** Children  of  Love!  unite  your  prayers, 

And  lift  your  voices  up. 
That  God  with  happiness  may  fill 

For  you  life's  brittle  cup; 
Its  bitter  waters,  be  they  few. 

And  yours  be  Virtue's  charm 
To  make  them  sweet  as  morning  dew, 

Or  Gilead's  healing  balm. 

VI. 

** Children  of  Joy!  go  forth  anew; 

Your  union,  let  it  be 
Union  to  be,  and  love,  and  do 

What  God  requires  of  ye — 
Union  in  love,  and  hope,  and  laiih, 

In  day  and  darkest  even, 
Union  in  life,  nnion  in  death. 

Union  at  last  in  Heaven!" 
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Fourth  Paper. 
'*Oood  Oraa,  with  her  plump,  bpown  handn. 

And  wbeaten  sheaves  that  burst  their  bands. 

Is  seomfhl  of  the  monntain  lands. 
**  Bat  mountain  lands,  so  bare  of  com. 

Have  that  which  puts  in  tnm  to  scorn 

The  goddess  of  the  brimming  horn. 
**  No  lands  of  fat  increase  may  vie 

With  their  brave  wealth,  for  heart  and  eye, 

Of  loveliness  and  majesty/'— P.  P.  Cooki. 

'*TT  is  astonishing,'*  qnoth  Squire  Broadacro, 
i-  setting  down  his  empty  glass  with  an  air  of 
etrnplacencj,  "how  well  I  have  borne  these  un- 
Qsnal  hardships.  What  with  my  age  and  pre- 
Tioas  habits  of  life,  I  did  not  believe  myself  ca- 
pable of  such  efforts;  bnt,  bless  rae,  a  man  never 
kaows  what  he  can  do  until  circumstances  de- 
velop his  powers.'' 


iiAmDsinrs. 


"That  is  strikingly  tme,  Sir,"  replied  Lar- 
kin,  demurely ;  **  for  who  would  have  thought 
that  we  three  cpnid,  by  our  unaided  efforts,  have 
emptied  this  bottle  of  apple-jack  at  a  sitting,  and 
be  none  the  worse  for  it?" 

"  Is  it  empty,  Robert  ?  God  bless  mc ;  then 
we  may  as  well  go  to  bed." 

Next  morning,  before  the  frost  melted,  our 
adventurers  had  bid  adieu  to  Bumsville,  and 
were  on  their  way  to  the  Bald  Mountain,  four- 
teen miles  distant.  This  peak  rises  from  the 
great  ridge  dividing  North  Carolina  from  Ten- 
nessee to  a  height  but  little  inferior  to  that  of 
its  proudest  neighbors.  Its  smooth,  rounded 
summit  is  covered  with  o  rich  growth  of  grass, 
and  is  entirely  bare  of  trees ;  from  which  pecu- 
liarity it  takes  its  name. 

Witli  the  object  of  their  journey  in  full  view, 
our  travelers  rode  rapidly  along 
the  mountain  -  road,  discoursing 
pleasantly  upon  such  subjects  as 
were  suggested  by  their  surround- 
ings. 

"This  country,"  said  LarkiUf 
"  is  certainly  the  grandest  ia  its 
physical  features  that  I  have  seen 
in  the  United  States ;  yet  by  no* 
means  so  savage  and  inaccessible 
as  many  other  regions  I  have  vis- 
ited, where  the  elevation  is  much 
less;  and  while  abounding  in 
beauty  and  sublimity,  in  every 
element  of  the  picturesque,  the 
idea  of  sterility,  the  usual  con- 
comitant of  mountain  scenery,  is 
not  suggested  here." 

"On  the  contrary,"  said  the 
Squire,  "the  mountains  arc  cov- 
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ered  with  good  soil  and  timber  to  their  very 
summits;  and  where  trees  are  wanting,  their 
place  is  supplied  with  fine  summer  pastures 
instead  of  arid  and  frightful  rocks.  The  val- 
leys and  rolling  hills  between  the  great  ranges 
appear  to  be  well  adapted  to  cultivation  and 
cattle  raising.  There  is  another  observation 
which  I  have  made,  also  indicating  a  more 
genial  soil  and  climate  than  belongs  to  our 
mountain  regions  farther  north ;  that  is,  the  ex- 
traordinary beauty  of  the  children  and  young 
people  we  have  seen.  Have  you  not  marked 
them,  Robert?" 

"Indeed  I  have,  Sir,  the  girls  especially; 
but  I  did  not  suppose  you  hud  been  so  observ- 
ant." 

**  All  extremes,"  continued  the  Squire,  "are 
prejudicial  t^  the  perfect  development  of  the  hu- 
man species.  It  is  in  the  temperate  zones  that 
man  attains  his  greatest  perfection,  and  there 
always  in  that  condition  of  life  which  is  midway 
between  hardship  and  ease,  privation  and  lux- 
ury, and,  to  my  eye,  the  greatest  charm  that  any 
countiy  can  possess  is  a  handsome,  healthful, 
and  vigorous  population. 

"  *  Right  hardy  are  the  men,  I  trow. 
Who  build  upon  the  mountain's  broir, 
And  love  the  gun,  and  scorn  the  plow. 
**  *  Not  such  soft  pleasures  pamper  these 
As  lull  the  subtle  Bengalese, 
Or  islanders  of  Indian  seas. 
**  *  A  rugged  hand  to  cast  the  seed; 
A  rifle  for  the  red  deA^s  speed. 
With  these  their  swarming  huts  they  feed. 
*»  *  Such  men  are  Freedom's  body-guard ; 
On  their  high  rocks,  so  cold  and  hard, 
They  keep  her  sorest  watch  and  ward.*  ** 

"Those  verses  are  very  beautiful,**  said  the 
Tennesseean,  "and  evidently  written  by  one 
who  drew  his  inspiration  fresh  from  Nature, 
just  such  Nature  as  this  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded. What  themes  for  the  poet  lurk  in 
these  shadowy  vales !  how  full  of  wild  romance 
the  history  of  the  simple  and  hardy  race  which 
inhabit  them !" 

"Ah  I**  said  the  artist,  "these  mountains  have 
a  charm  for  me  that  neither  Alps  nor  Apen- 
nines possess.  One  soon  gets  tired  of  the  ever- 
lasting ice  and  snow,  and  sooner  of  the  tree- 
less, shrubless  hills,  and  castle-crowned  rocks  of 
Italy ;  but  the  sylvan  beauty  of  these  scenes,  the 
glory  of  these  virgin  forests,  hold  my  fancy  with 
a  power  like  fascination.  Were  it  not  for  the 
cold,  and  other  engagements,  I  would  wander 
about  here  for  the  next  six  months,  and  explore 
every  part  of  this  magnificent  region." 

*  *  Nevertheless, "  replied  the  Tennesseean,  *  *  I 
have  always  entenained  a  great  desire  to  see 
those  castled  rocks  and  snow-capped  peaks  of 
which  you  speak." 

"Well,"  said  Bob,  thoughtfully,  "they  are, 
in  truth,  very  grand,  well  worth  seeing.  Per- 
haps I  am  splenetic,  but  I  never  could  appre- 
ciate sights  or  endure  countries  that  have  been 
80  inked  over  with  dottings  and  jottings,  etch- 
ings and  sketchings — besmoked,  besmeared,  be- 
daubed, bepainted — gaped  at  and  slavered  over. 


by  every  litterateur,  artist,  and  snob  in  Europe 
and  America." 

"That  sentiment,"  quoth  the  Squire,  "is 
more  natural  than  rational." 

"And,"  said  Jones,  "it  all  only  amounts  to 
this — our  friend  don't  admire  cant:  cant  only 
disgusts  us  without  afiSscting  that  which  is  in- 
trinsic. 

**  *  A  thing  of  beaut/  Is  a  joy  forever.'  ** 

The  horsemen  reached  the  foot  of  the  Bald 
Mountain  about  mid-day;  but  being  entirely 
uninformed  in  regard  to  the  neighborhood,  they 
spent  some  time  riding  up  and  down  in  search 
of  a  guide.  The  first  house  bt  which  they  call- 
ed was  empty ;  and  the  next,  about  half  a  mile 
distant,  although  sufiSciently  populated  with  wo- 
men and  children,  afiforded  them  even  less  sat- 
isfactory information  in  regard  to  the  object  of 
their  wishes. 

At  length  they  met  a  tall,  wiry  moimtaineer, 
somewhat  advanced  in  years ;  and  on  entering 
into  conversation  with  him,  ascertained  that  he 
was  no  other  than  Thomas  Wilson,  Senior,  un- 
do to  the  sturdy  pioneer  of  the  Black. 

After  some  little  hesitation,  Uncle  Tom  con- 
sented to  accompany  them  himself,  and  with- 
out more  words  they  started  on  their  way. 

The  ascent  of  the  Bald,  from  the  North  Car- 
olina side,  is  through  an  open  forest ;  and  after 
the  savage  scenes  through  which  our  adventur- 
ers had  lately  passed,  it  appeared  to  them  a 
matter  of  no  moment.  It  was  accomplished 
without  dismounting,  and  without  an  incident 
worthy  of  note.  When  they  arrived  at  the 
edge  of  the  open  ground  near  the  summit,  the 
gtiide  gave  them  some  directions  for  descend- 
ing on  the  western  side ;  and,  taking  a  friendly 
leave,  returned  from  whence  he  came. 

Left  to  themselves,  our  friends  struck  into  a 
cattle-path,  which  led  them  by  a  circuitous 
route  to  the  summit  of  the  Bald  Cone  on  the 
southern  end  of  the  mountain  —  its  peculiar 
feature  and  highest  point. 

The  panoramic  view  from  this  peak  is  simi- 
lar in  its  general  features  to  that  obtained  from 
the  Roane ;  but  of  this  latter,  the  summit  it- 
self presents  many  points  of  grandeur  and  in- 
terest, with  its  dark  groves  of  balsams,  huge 
heaps  of  disjointed  rocks,  and  frightful  preci- 
pices ;  while  the  crown  of  the  Bald  is  tame, 
and,  instead  of  pictures,  only  affords  good  pas- 
turage. In  recompense  for  these  defects,  this 
knoll  is  furrowed  with  a  rectangular  ditch,  or 
sort  of  intrenchment,  of  considerable  extent, 
whose  singular  history  invests  it  with  peculiar 
interest.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  work  of 
one  Davy  Grier,  who  went  mad  for  love,  fled 
from  society,  and  lived  a  herinit  on  the  Fide  of 
this  mountain,  whose  romantic  life  and  death 
still  furnish  themes  for  the  log  cabin  fire-side 
for  a  hundred  miles  around. 

But  the  surroundings  are  too  extensive  for  a 
sketch — too  sublime  for  description.  Our  friends 
stood  enjoying  them  in  silence — now  looking 
westward  over  the  vast  rolling  plains  of  East 
Tennessee — now  recognizing  the  Roane  among 
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kis  toweriDg  brothers  to  the  noithward — now 
glsociiig  regretfaUy  at  the  Black,  whose  peaks 
thai  daj  rose  clean  and  clear  against  the  east* 
«rD  skj ;  then  to  the  southward,  from  the  mag- 
nificent Tallej  of  the  French  Broad,  the  soul, 
iacapable  of  satiety,  might  quaff  draughts  of 
loreiineas  and  grandeur,  as  it  were,  firom  a 
mightj  bowL 

Bat  it  was  long  after  mid-day,  and  the  breeze 
ent  sharper  than  a  knife  —  so,  leading  their 
hones  down  the  slope,  thej  sought  a  place  pro- 
tected from  the  wind,  and  proceeded  to  ref^sh 
tbemselTes  with  rolls  and  ham,  the  produce,  as 
Squire  Broadacre  said,  of  their  experience  on 
the  Black  Dome. 

This  frugal  repast  concluded,  they  again 
monnted,  and  in  a  careless,  rollicking  manner, 
w«Dt  in  quest  of  the  path  by  which  they  were  to 
daMeDd.  The  Squire  took  thp  lead,  and  un- 
der his  guidance  they  rode  for  some  distance 
along  the  open  ridge  without  finding  the  object 
of  their  search.  Now  and  then  they  were  de- 
huled  by  the  appearance  of  cow-paths,  which 
seemed  to  lead  in  the  proper,  direction ;  but  as 
these  invariably  terminated  in' a  frozen  lick  or 
a  laurel  thicket,  the  bewildered  trsTelers  would 
ratnm  to  the  sununit,  after  a  disputatious  con- 
saltation,  to  renew  the  fruitless  search.  As 
the  san  was  rapidly  declining,  and  the  icy 
northwester  hissed  trough  the  naked  woods, 
these  consultations  at  length  degenerated  into 
an  open  wrangle. 

Mr.  Jones  declared  that,  if  he  had  been  con- 
•nlted  in  the  first  place,  they  would  ah^ady 
faave  been  half-way  down  the  mountain.  Lar- 
kin  swore  that  they  bad  passed  the  place  two 
miles  back;  that  he  had  remarked  it  at  the 
time,  bat  no  one  chose  to  listen  to  him,  al- 
thoogh  he  knew  more  about  mountains  than 
maj  one  else. 

"  ru  warrant  you  do,"  said  the  Squire,  sharp- 
ly. •'  Look  you,  youngster ;  you  are  my  kins- 
man, and  you  came  of  an  arrogant  and  con- 
ceited race  —  people  who  always  knew  more 
aboat  erery  thing  than  every  body  else,  and 
who  would  butt  their  brains  out  against  a 
monntain  rather  than  acknowledge  an  error." 

**A11  true  enough,**  retorted  Larkin;  *'and, 
nnfortanately,  age,  instead  of  curing,  rather  in- 
creases the  family  peculiarity.** 

Here  the  Squire  began  to  thrash  his  horse, 
and  the  Tennesseean  spoke  np : 

**  Gentlemen,  the  heat  of  your  argument  will 
scarcely  prevent  our  freezing  if  we  remain  here. 
We  must  adopt  some  plan  of  action,  and  that 
right  q>eedily.     See,  the  sun  is  setting.** 

The  Squire*s  steed,  impatient  of  the  unmer- 
ited blows,  had  carried  him  under  the  branches 
of  a  scrub  oak,  which  scraped  his  hat  off.  The 
old  gentleman  regarded  his  fallen  head-gear 
with  a  look  of  direst  vexation,  and  with  an  aud- 
ible groan  prepared  to  dismoimt.  Before  he 
coald  do  so,  however,  Larkin  sprung  to  the 
ground  and  politely  handed  him  the  hat 

**  Gentlemen,"  continued  Mr.  Jones,  **hear 
what  I  have  to  propose.     As  we  ascended,  the 


sides  of  the  mountain  appeared  to  be  quite 
practicable,  free  from  rocks  and  undergrowth ; 
now  let  us  take  a  free  path  down,  and  trust  to 
fortune  for  the  result** 

'*That  is  bold  counsel,  and  timely,**  said  the 
Squire.     ** Lead  on!** 

The  last  gleam  of  sunli^t  shone  upon  the 
weather-beaten  and  determined  faces  of  the 
three  travelers  as  they  started  down  the  steep 
monntain  side,  dodging  the  limbs  of  the  dwarf 
oaks,  and  with  whip  and  rein  warily  urging 
their  horses  over  the  loose  and  moss-covered 
rocks. 

For  half  a  mile  or  more  they  pursued  their 
zigzag  course  without  meeting  with  any  serious 
obstacle.  Soon,  however,  the  bill-side  grew 
steeper,  and  was  furrowed  with  deep^washed 
gullies,  half  filled  with  ice  and  snow.  Dark 
thickets  of  rhododendron  were  visible  in  every 
direction  through  the  trees,  while  impenetrable 
abattis  of  fallen  timber  effectually  closed  the 
passages  between  the  ravines.  The  horses 
were  already  panting  from  exhaustion,  while 
the  horsemen  were  wet  with  toil  and  vexation. 
In  attempting  to  cross  a  deep  gully  the  Squire's 
horse  lost  his  footing,  and  with  his  rider  went 
crashing  into  a  briery  thicket.  By  Larkin*{$ 
ready  aid  both  man  and  beast  were  presently 
rescued  without  damage. 

"Bob,**  said  the  old  man,  "  I  knew  your  fa- 
ther well.  The  Larkins  were  a  spirited  race, 
and  always  showed  best  in  times  of  trouble  and 
danger.** 

It  soon  became  manifest  that  such  times  were 
at  hand.  Precipitous  ledges  of  rock  were  now 
seen  towering  above  the  trees,  their  dark  faces 
grinning  with  icicles ;  the  ravines  had  increased 
in  size  and  depth  until  they  were  impassable. 
Between,  a  steep  stair-way  of  loose,  angular 
rocks,  rendered  more  slippery  and  dangerous 
by  a  crust  of  snow,  was  the  only  road.  The 
horsemen  dismounted,  and  with  voice  and  whip 
urged  their  beasts  down  the  dangerous  path, 
which  seemed  hardly  safe  for  a  practiced  foot- 
man. In  the  patience  and  ingenuity  with 
which  they  strove  and  struggled,  avoiding  a 
precipice  on  this  side,  a  mass  of  fallen  timber 
on  that,  tearing  through  a  tangled  thicket  here, 
there  forcing  their  reluctant  steeds  to  some 
more  desperate  leap ;  in  the  uncomplaining  for- 
titude with  which  they  suffered  scratches,  cuts, 
and  bruises,  in  the  general  recklessness  of  life 
and  limb  exhibited  in  their  movements,  one 
might  perceive  that  the  circumstances  of  our 
travelers  were  becoming  well-nigh  desperate. 
Sliding,  jumping,  tumbling  down  a  break-neck 
declivity,  Larkin  was  at  length  brought  up  with 
a  jerk  which  threw  him  across  a  moss-covered 
rock  at  the  bottom.  The  Black  stood  naked 
and  smoking  beside  him ;  the  saddle,  baggage, 
and  equipments  being  strewed  in  pieces  along 
the  steep  descent  Hb  companions  arrived 
immediately  after,  hardly  in  better  plight.  The 
crown  of  the  Squire*s  respectable  hat  flapped  up 
and  down  like  a  smoke-jack,  and  the  kiiees  of 
the  Tennes6eean*8  horse  were  cut  and  bloody. 
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They  stood  upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  over 
which  ponred  a  mountain  torrent  with  a  clear 
leap  of  fifty  feet. 

The  first  movement  of  the  travelers  was  to 
quench  their  fiery  thirst,  and  the  next  to  attend 
to  the  wants  of  their  whinnying  companions. 
Then  they  sat  down  quietly,  face  to  face,  to  see 
what  cheer  and  counsel  could  be  gathered  from 
communion. 

The  roar  of  the  torrent  made  the  woods  trem- 
ble. The  twilight  was  fast  deepening  into  utter 
darkness,  but  it  was  still  light  enough  to  see  the 
awful  loneliness  that  hemmed  them  in,  and  read 
despair  in  eacA  other^s  faces.' 

No  one  had  any  thing  to  suggest,  so  they  sat 


still  and  rested,  until  their  beards  and  hair  were 
white  with  frost.  Anon,  Larkin*s  voice  was 
heard,  sharp  and  scornful,  as  if  reading  a  pas- 
sage from  a  newspaper. 

*'  In  the  month  of  December  last,  three  gen- 
tlemen, who  had  visited  the  Bald  Mountain,  at- 
tempted to  descend  on  the  Tennessee  side  with- 
out a  guide.  In  so  doing  they  lost  their  road, 
and  perished,  it  is  supposed,  from  cold  and  ex- 
haustion. Their  bodies  were  found  half  de- 
voured by  the  wolves." 

The  Squire  seized  the  speaker's  arm. 
"  Robert,  my  boy,  you  have  aroused  me  from 
a  pleasant  dream." 

**  Friends, "  said  the  Tennesseean, "  this  is  not 
a  time  for  rest  or  dreams.  Listen  to  me.  We  can 
pet  no  fiirther  with  the  borse? — timt  ia  evident,  I  njp- 
pose  thcT  must  perUh ;  k  is  hiird»  but  we  can't  help 
them.  Perhaps  we  bare  btlU  spirit  and  stamlni^  ctiotigh 
tp  save  oaraclTes." 

* '  Skin  foF  skin,"  groaned  Squire  Broadacfc.  *  *  Yea, 
all  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  llfe,*^ 

^*  All,  uncle — save  Us  honor-  Bball  wc  deieit  llie 
fajihfni  hrutea?" 

•*Bob  La/km,"  returned  the  Squire,  **wb  m&st 
not  sacrilice  our&elves  to  a  tentime»L  Besides,  boy, 
they  arc  only  hired  horses,  and  111  warrant  have  ktft 
no  coltj  at  home  ro  whinny  after  ihero." 

Putting  their  brni^d  and  benuml«d  Hinb$  ligain  In 
motion,  not  withoiJt  diflicnlty,  our  tmvekrs  leathered 
their  pear  in  a  heap,  and  tethered  tJie  hortfes  as  tc- 
tuji^lj  as  poisi^ibl^i  to  eome  laurels  that  uverhtin^  the 
water. 

It  was  then  revived  to  follow  the  course  of  flie 
str^wm  nnfil  I  hey  rEacUed  the  valley,  where  thej  Wtjuld 
without  doubt  hOim  find  a  seitlemeiiL  They  i^rfuld 
thus  biive  a  ci*>w  whereby  they  migbt  return  to  fh«ir 
hordes,  and,  with  a^igtanee  from  tha  mmi&tiio««», 
pfossibiy  re&cne  them  from  their  pt«i«ttt  pligkt. 
Cheered  by  these  new^forrood  hopes,  tJwjy  i 
their  toilsome  iind  Jmajardon*  luarei  with  mn  appcar- 
anee  of  alacjriiy. 

''!?top  a  monient!"  cried  LartLin*    And  hunjifig 
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back  to  where  the  baggage  Isj,  he  took  his 
iketch-book  from  the  saddle -hags,  and  he- 
■towed  it  carefally  in  the  pocket  of  his  hnnting- 
coAt  "When  they  find  my  body,"  he  coolly 
soliloquized,  "  they  will  be  enabled  to  recognize 
is  by  this.**  And  then  saying  good-by  to  the 
hones,  he  hastily  followed  bis  companions  down 
she  precipice. 

It  would  be  a  task  far  beyond  the  powers  of 
our  unskillful  pen  to  describe  that  trying  and 
hazardous  tramp.  To  tell  how  they  groped,  in 
utter  darkness,  along  the  brink  of  that  savage 
torrent,  periling  life  and  limb  at  every  move- 
ment ;  how  they  crawled  and  struggled  through 
dense  thickets  that  during  the  passage  seemed 
interminable ;  how  they  fell  from  slippery  rocks, 
and  were  plunged  waist-deep  into  foaming  pools, 
and  still  kept  on  their  way,  reeking  with  toil, 
while  their  outer  garments  were  frozen  hard  as 
boards ;  and  when  the  stream  grew  lai^ger,  and 
they  dared  not  attempt  to  stem  the  furious  cur- 
rent, how  they  were  forced  to  climb  ragged  cliffs, 
and  creep  along  the  verge  of  overhanging  pre- 
cipices, feeling  cautiously  for  a  place  to  plant 
each  step ;  and  when  the  advanced  foot  found 
no  resting-place,  and  the  turmoil  of  the  waters 
rose  loud  and  clear  from  a  chasm  of  unknown 
depth,  how  the  wanderer  would  start  back  with 
a  thrill  of  terror,  painfully  and  warily  to  seek 
tome  other  road.  Still  they  moved,  for  the  most 
part,  in  silence.  No  one  uttered  a  complaint ; 
and  when  a  voice  was  raised  to  call  up  a  loiter- 
er, or  give  warning  of  a  danger,  the  tones  were 
gnifr  and  manly. 

At  length  the  cold,  solemn  &ce  of  the  moon 
appeared  over  the  awful  heights  from  which 
they  had  descended.  Although  her  presence 
was  in^iriting,  the  few  straggling  and  deceit- 
ful beams  which  reached  the  dark  gorge  threw 
bat  little  light  upon  the  path  of  the  wanderers. 
Then  after  a  time  the  route  became  more  prac- 
ticable. The  ravine  widened,  and  on  either  side 
of  the  stream  were  long  stretches  of  open  forest, 
and  every  heart  leaped  as  they  discovered  a  path- 
way evidently  worn  by  human  feet.  Believing 
their  toil  was  about  po  end,  for  a  while  they  gave 
themielves  up  to  jollity,  but  the  path,  at  length, 
terminated  at  a  sugar-camp.  The  sight  of  a 
couple  of  tenantless,  half-ruined  cabins  froze 
their  new-blown  hopes,  and  they  resumed  their 
march,  dispirited  and  forlorn .  The  valley  again 
doaed  np,  and  they  foand  themselves  again 
struggling  through  a  narrow  gor^,  surrounded 
with  difficulties  and  dangers  similar  to  those 
which  had  beset  their  way  at  the  starting ;  and 
these  even  on  a  grander  scale. 

However  strong  may  be  the  instinctive  love 
of  life  in  the  human  breast,  it  often  fails  men 
in  desperate  emergencies,  and  they  will  lie 
down  quietly  and  die,  when  a  spirited  effort 
might  have  saved  them.  But  we  find  in  some 
characters  a  stubborn  will,  an  unreasoning  te- 
nacity of  purpose,  which  sustains  when  the  com- 
mon instinct  of  self-preservation  has  filled,  and 
urges  onward  when  Uie  ordinary  limits  of  human 
endnraaoe  are  passed. 


THV  TUMDLINO  FORK,   BT  llOO:a<I0UT. 

Thus  the  younger  men  tugged  on  with  slow 
find  dogged  perseverance,  but  the  good  old 
Squire — the  man  of  easy  life  and  luxurious  hal>- 
its — ^what  carried  him  through  this  trying  night  ? 
The  Squire  was  generally  behind,  and  rarely 
spoke.  Sometimes,  however,  he  seemed  to  get 
dreamy  and  credulous,  calling  to  his  companions 
that  he  heard  dogs  barking,  or  had  discovered 
paths,  which,  upon  examination,  turned  out  to 
be  fancies  —  based,  possibly,  upon  the  distant 
hooting  of  owls,  and  the  deceptive  appearances 
of  moonli^rht. 

Sometimes,  too,  the  young  men  were  startled 
by  the  lofty  strains  of  some  old  ballad  resound- 
ing through  the  forest;  but  after  two  or  three 
bars,  this  usually  terminated  with  a  crash  or  a 
splash ;  then  some  half-suppressed  groans  and 
muttered  anathemas.  Occasionally  he  woald 
sink  down  upon  the  hill-side,  lying  for  a  timo 
motionless,  as  if  unconscious  of  his  condition, 
or  careless  whether  he  should  ever  rise  again. 
Then  starting  up  suddenly,  he  would  resume 
his  march  with  renewed  pluck  and  energy. 
What  stirred  him  at  such  moments — freshened 
the  current  of  his  blood,  and  nerved  his  failing 
limbs  ?     Who  knows  ?     Some  Irifling^tliing  it 
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may  have  been — a  thought— a  dream — a  child's 
dimpled  hand  that  beckoned — a  blae-bird  roice 
that  whispered,  **  We're  waiting  for  you,  Papa  1 
Be  brave — be  strong !" 

The  three  travelers  were  at  length  assembled 
npon  the  brow  of  a  cliff,  and  one  after  another 
sunk  down  like  men  who  had  made  their  last 
effort. 

**  I'll  go  no  farther,**  said  the  Tennesseean ; 
"I'll  lie  here  and  take  my  chance." 

*'  You'll  freeze  to  death  in  an  hour,"  said 
Lark  in. 

"Freezing,  they  say,  is  not  a  hard  death — 
certainly  not  so  hard  as  the  life  we've  led  for 
some  hours.'* 

**  Now,"  said  Squire  Broadacre,  "  I  am  per- 
suaded that  I  see  a  path  there,  just  above  us,  on 
the  hill-side." 

"  What's  the  use  of  a  path  to  a  man  who  can 
walk  no  more  ?"  said  Jones,  in  a  tone  of  deep 
det^pondency. 

"Uncle,"  said  Larkin,  "the  tracks  of  the 
deer  and  wild  hogs  deceive  you.  It  will  lead 
to  nothing." 

"Has  it  come  to  this?"  quoth  the  Squire; 
"  must  an  old  fat  fogy  like  myself  be  the  hist 
to  yield  ?  Shame  on  you,  boys  1  Give  me  a 
hand  here,  and  help  me  to  rise." 

Bob  sprang  up  in  a  moment  and  helped  the 
Squire  on  his  pegs.  The  path  was  examined, 
hut  whether  it  was  worn  by  pigs  or  deer  they 
could  not  make  out.  However,  as  it  led  down 
the  hill  by  an  easy  grade,  they  agreed  to*  fol- 
low it. 

As  they  wound  around  the  point  of  the  hill, 
Larkin,  who  was  in  front,  gave  a  sudden  joyous 
whoop  that  made  the  welkin  ring,  exclaiming,' 
"Alight!  alight!" 

The  shout  was  answered  by  the  loud  baying 
of  dogs.  Oh  faithful  guardians  of  the  night,  how 
often  has  that  warning  voice  brought  cheer  to 
the  heart  of  the  midnight  wanderer,  turning  him 
from  dark  and  dangerous  paths  and  guiding  him 
to  the  welcome  shelter ! 

The  men  that  before  could  not  walk  broke 
down  the  hill  in  a  lively  trot,  and  they  were 
soon  at  the  cabin-door  knocking  for  admittance. 
An  old  man  opened  the  door,  and  as  the  fire- 
light flashed  upon  the  haggard  faces  of  the  trav- 
elers, he  started  back  in  terror. 

"Food,  fire,  and  rest!"  cried  the  Tennesseean, 
as  they  rushed  in. 

An  old  woman,  with  a  grown-up  boy  and  girl, 
were  added  to  the  party  in  a  moment,  all  look- 
ing somewhat  aghast  at  the  new-comers. 

"  Whose  house  is  this  ?  and  where  are  we  ?" 

"This  is  Chandler's,  Sir,  on  Indian  Creek, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Bald.  And  you,  men,  who 
moQght  you  be  ?" 

"Benighted  travelers,  ready  to  perish  with 
cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue.  We  lost  our  horses 
in  the  mountain,  and  came  down  this  valley  to 
the  right—'* 

"  Good  Lord !"  whispered  the  elder,  in  a 
husky  voice.  "  Did  ye  come  down  the  Tumbling 
Fork?" 


*  *  That's  it !"  cried  Squire  Broadacre ;  **  you've 
named  it.'* 

"Men  alive!'*  screamed  the  old  woman, 
holding  up  her  hands.  "  Come  down  thar,  and 
at  night,  too !  and  ye're  not  dead  ?" 

"No,"  replied  Jones;  "but  I'm  afraid  our 
horses  are.  We  left  them  tied  near  the  head 
of  this  stream." 

"Then  the  bars  and  painters  has  eat  'em. 
certain,"  said  the  boy.  "  Hit's  a  mighty  place 
for  wild  varmints  up  thar."  , 

As  the  visitors  sat  by  the  blazing  fire,  pick- 
ing the  ice  from  their  matted  hair  and  beards, 
detailing  their  adventures  by  snatches,  the  cot- 
tagers stared  and  listened  with  awe-stricken 
countenances,  as  the  fascinated  wedding-guest 
hearkened  to  the  tale  of  the  Ancient  Mariner, 
half  doubtful  of  his  claim  to  human  brother- 
hood. 

As  there  seemed  to  be  no  preparation  for  sup- 
per going  on,  the  demand  for  food  was  reiter- 
ated in  form,  when,  to  their  surprise  and  disap- 
pointment, old  Chandler  informed  them  that 
there  was  nothing  to  eat  on  the  premises.  At 
this  the  Tennesseean  bent  his  brows  and  ob- 
served, fiercely,  that  it  was  as  easy  to  take  it  as 
to  ask  for  it.     The  old  man  looked  alarmed. 

"Men,"  said  he,  "you  may  kill  me  if  yon 
can  find  any  thing  to  eat  here,  except  a  sack  of 
cony  in  the  ear,  and  them  pumpkins  in  the  cor- 
ner there.'* 

He  was  so  evidently  in  earnest  that  his  guestp 
listened  respectfully  to  the  rest  of  his  speech. 
Thus  he  continued : 

"If  you  can  wait  till  they  are  cooked,  yon*rc 
welcome  to  them ;  but,  if  you'll  listen  to  me, 
you  can  do  better,  if  you  can  make  out  to  walk 
over  to  Kan  Foster*s — only  a  mile  from  here. 
Kan  has  plenty  to  eat;  and  if  there's  a  man 
in  these  mountains  that  can  save  your  horses 
that  man  is  Elan  Foster." 

This  last  suggestion  touched  our  travelers  to 
the  quick,  and  as  the  boy  very  civilly  offered  to 
be  their  guide,  and  promised  a  fair  road,  they 
concluded  to  go  on.  Theur  limbs  had  already 
begun  to  stiffen,  but,  under  the  influences  of  the 
bright  moonlight  and  cheerful  prospects,  the 
distance  was  soon  accomplished. 

Now,  with  what  old  Chandler  had  told  them, 
and  the  wonderful  stories  with  which  their  guide 
enlivened  the  walk,  the  travelers  approached  the 
group  of  cabins  which  constituted  the  establish- 
ment of  the  mountain  hero  with  feelings  of 
lively  interest  and  curiosity. 

Although  it  was  near  midnight  when  they  ar- 
rived, the  door  of  the  principal  cabin  stood  open, 
and,  by  the  glare  of  the  blazing  hearth,  they  saw 
two  persons  engaged  in  skinning  a  wild  hog. 
The  woman  steadied  the  carcass  by  the  hind 
legs,  while  the  man,  holding  a  bloody  hunting- 
knife  between  his  teeth,  with  arms  bared  and 
gory  to  the  elbow,  kneeled  at  the  head  of  the 
slaughtered  animal.  \ 

At  the  first  signal  whoop  he  spmng  to  hit 
feet,  took  the  knife  out  of  his  mouth,  and  shout- 
ed tiio  welcome  "  Come  in  I" 
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I    '■\        f^ 


ILAS    Vi  tTEJL 


TOi  |«rf0n  was  of  the  middle  hri^lit,  f^f  a 
too  tnd  wtnr  build,  hts  «ireij  moiioii  huMolen- 
^CffviDprtfitJifl,  mclivity^  *Tjd  resolution  in  the 
Jj^Krt  decree,      lib  fc*tums,  thnu^jh  wcuther- 
wHiB,  »««  rejTtilitrl^T  haodntiruej  jitirtly  cot^^rrd 
wilfc  a  thoit  black  und  gri«lmj  l>card\  a  nil  hi^  I 
^^"^  «f»  ciiltered  HIiQ  ft  hftwk^g,     Iliadrcj^^l 
■^^■"J^  nr*  ftOfulciCTipC  kit  And  a  weli-worn  ' 
•*  «l  1i«fiy*<iQloff«d  moti»tam  j<*iin9,  made 
^Mlhi^-ililTt  f Athlon,  and  uirt  nbout  ihe  waist 
•lifc  «  k^jWni  botf  whkh  bore  hi«  inife'Rheuth, 
It  Btidod  nm  jtmfi^C?brtndlcr'i  jntTtiductlon  io 
Ml  ifcfti  tlilc  «r»»  Kjifi  P*^«k'r.    Hicro  wm  a  frees, 
l^ak,  ZkMiTf  Uy^tfttlity,  civsn  in  tho  exfiTBdion 


11  f  hh  fitce,  that  wurmcd  liJtc  tlio  jglow  of  liis 
blu^in^  !  Iiimncy. 

Uur  friends  lold  their  Btoiy  briefly  ;  ^*  Stmn- 
gcrs,  lus-t  in  Ihe  muiuitAiitfl,  in  wfmt  of  food  and 
shelrcr/' 

'^ Friends, "  eiud  tho  iiimmtnlni?cf,  "I  rqoif'O 
tbut  foniinp  lias  led  you  to  tht^  door  uf  nij  jinor 
cabin.  You  art?  ni  home;  the  bouse  und  »ll 
timt  is  tn  it  in  at  your  ficniep.*' 

His  tun i ling  dame  Kcconded  her  htd*^  wel- 
cunie  witb  cheerful  ttlaerity,  Atid  hftving  an  used 
ber  cldejtt  daughter,  a  cornel j  lags  ui"  sc^Tntoerit 
the?  retired  to  m\  adjoiain^  cobmj  and  in  a  fthorl 
time  the  guests  were  Indted  iiv  tu  tittpiter/OkW^^^T^ 
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it  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  the  three  wanderers 
seated  at  the  smoking  board ;  to  mark  the  brave 
struggle  between  coartly  politeness  and  hollow- 
eyed  famine;  to  observe  how  the  good  dame 
and  the  lively  maiden  replenished  the  emp- 
tied dishes,  and  smiled  to  see  such  sincere  ap- 
proval of  tlieir  culinary  skill.  Their  manly  host 
sat  by  and  earnestly  listened  to  the  details  of 
the  night's  adventures,  often  interrupted  by 
swigs  of  coffee  and  mouthfuls  of  meat;  and 
when  at  length  he  had  obtained  a  clear  idea  of 
the  route  by  which  they  had  come,  ho  spoke  up, 
stoutly  and  cheerily, 

"I  think,  strangers,  I  know  the  spot  where 
your  horses  are  at  this  minute — iat  the  head  of 
a  high  fall  on  the  Tumbling  Fork,  a  place  where 
I  have  often  killed  bar.  It  is  an  awful  place, 
to  be  sure ;  but  this  I'll  promise,  that  if  mortal 
man  can  save  them  TU  do  it.  Before  light  in 
the  rooming  I  will  take  my  son  and  start.  It 
may  be  eight  or  ten  miles  distant  by  the  way  we 
will  go ;  but  we'll  reach  them  by  sunrise,  so  as 
to  have  the  whole  day  before  us  for  our  work ; 
for  it's  an  awful  country  indeed." 

The  Squire  leaned  bock  and  heaved  a  sigh 
expressive  of  enormous  contentment. 

"  I  am  filled,  my  gallant  friend — ^" 

**  I'm  truly  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Bob. 

**Bo  quiet,  Robert.  I  am  filled  with  com- 
fort by  your  assurances  in  regard  to  our  horses. 
I  see  that  in  your  eye  which  tells  mo  they  are 
safe." 

"Now  that  I  have  room  for  no  more  proven- 
der," said  Jones.  **  I  begin  to  feel  great  sympa- 
thy for  the  poor  brutes." 

**  It  is  the  dbgrace  that  I  feel,"  said  Larkin. 
'*To  lose  our  steeds  and  equipments  is  as  if 
nn  army  should  lose  its  artillery  and  baggage. 
How  could  we  return  to  Jonesborough  in  such  a 
plight  to  face  our  ladies  ?" 

•*  It  will  be  harder  to  face  Tom  Dosser,"  said 
the  Squire.  **  But  it  is  now  past  midnight — we 
must  to  bed." 

Long  before  the  dawn  Foster  had  equipped 
himself,  filling  his  pockets  with  com  for  the 
horses,  and,  with  his  eldest  son,  started  for  the 
mountain. 

Their  excessive  fatigue,  and  the  excitement 


incident  to  their  position,  prevented  our  travel 
ers  from  sleeping  soundly;  still  they  enjoyed 
the  much-needed  repose  until  a  late  hour  in  the 
morning,  and  only  left  their  bed  in  answer  to  a 
call  to  breakfast. 

After  a  vigorous  meal  they  retumed  to  the 
sleeping-cabin,  there,  around  the  wide-mouthed 
chimney,  to  find  what  pastime  they  could  while 
awaiting  the  retum  of  the  woodman. 

The  Squire  got  hold  of  an  old  fiddle,  and 
having  tuned  it  up  succeeded  for  a  time  in  mak- 
ing himself  the  centre  of  attraction.  But  hav- 
ing in  a  short  time  fiddled  out  the  few  tunes  he 
remembered,  he  laid  the  instrument  aside,  and 
interested  himself  in  Larkin's  sketching.    * 

Now  the  artist  found  himself  in  clover.  There 
was  Foster's  brood  to  begin  with — nine  in  num- 
ber— a  likely  set,  and  the  younger  children  en- 
dowed with  singular  beauty.  It  appeared,  too. 
that  there  was  a  tub-mill  belonging  to  the  mount- 
aineer's establishment,  and  thither  came  the 
neighbors  from  far  and  near  —  some  mounted 
and  some  on  foot  —  bringing  their  scanty  grists 
tied  up  in  sacks  or  pillow-cases,  and  lounging 
about  the  premises  until  the  com  was  ground. 

During  the  progress  of  the  sketching,  these 
gathered  around  Bob,  as  though  he  were  some 
great  necromancer,  performing  mysterious  feats 
far  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  world  at 
large,  with  winks  and  whispers  testifying  their 
astonishment  at  his  skill  or  their  approbation  of 
his  success. 

First,  there  was  the  pretty  girl  who  served 
them  at  supper  on  the  night  before.  As  she  sat 
with  her  sleeping  sister  in  her  arms,  they  might 
have  served  Raphael  as  a  model  for  anothor 
Madonna  and  Child.  There  was  chubby-faced 
Dorkey  ranning  barefoot  in  the  frost  like  a  young 
partridge,  checks  all  chapped,  and  purple  with 
health;   eyes  dancing  with  merriment;   arms 
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anJ  legs  sbiniog  with  plumpness.  She  was  the 
pec  and  beanty  of  the  family ;  but  Bob  laughed 
as  such  rustic  taste. 

**  Prettj  she  is,  doubtless,  but  look  at  this 
one." 

Nancj  was  a  year  or  two  older — slender  and 
graoefol  as  the  spotted  fawn,  with  a  face  whose 
regular  beauty  vied  with  the  Greek  ideal.  Yet 
what  has  the  cold  classic  marble  to  compare  with 
the  fire  that  lights  those  great  romantic  eyes,  or 
tha  life  that  warms  those  rose-tinted  cheeks  ? 

**  Verily,  Robert,  were  she  six  or  seven  years 
older,  we  might  exi>ect  to  return  to  Jonesbor- 
ough  without  you  I" 


**  Nonsense,  uncle.  But  I  can  not  help  think- 
ing what  a  superb  figure  that  child  might  make 
one  day,  if,  perchance,  sLe  were  taken  and  ed- 
ucated in  all  the  graces  of  civilization." 

**  Civilization  1  Robert.  What  do  you  mean 
by  that?     Hoops,  the  polka,  and  point  lace?" 

"They  are  merely  incidental,  Sir.  But  I 
mean  a  general  cultivation  of  the  tastes,  senti- 
ments, and  intellectual  faculties.'* 

**  That  sounds  very  well  for  a  flourish,  Rob- 
ert, but  is  not  sufficiently  specific  for  an  argu- 
ment. Now  let  me  talk  a  while.  Have  you  ob- 
served our  good  hostess  here,  how  she  hurries  to 
and  fro,  bringing  out  her  stores  of  dried  pui 
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kin  shavings,  prepared  com,  maple  sugar,  and 
sweetmeats — how  she  bakes,  l»oil8,  and  stews — 
striying,  with  all  grace  and  cheerfulness,  to  do 
honor  to  her  hosband^s  guests?  Hare  you 
marked  how  tidy  she  keeps  her  handsome  brood 

—  all  clad  in  home-made  of  her  own  weaving, 
fashioned  and  patched  with  her  own  hand  ?  Or 
the  elder  daughter,  diligent  and  meek,  how 
smilingly  she  skips  to  do  her  mother's  bidding 

—  to  fetch  dried  apples  from  the  loft — to  keep 
the  coffee-pot  from  boiling  over  —  to  help  off 
with  the  big  kettle  —  and  between  times  to  lull 
the  little  ones  to  sleep,  or  keep  the  wakeful  out 
of  mischief?  Those  who  have  learned  so  well 
to  perform  the  duties  of  daughter,  wife,  and 
mother,  I  say,  have  been  well  educated,  wheth- 


er their  dwelling  is  the  brown-stone  palace  that 
rears  its  carved  front  on  the  Fifth  Avenue,  or 
the  mud-chinked  cottage  that  nestles  under  the 
magnificent  shadow  of  the  Black  Dome." 

"That,"  said  the  Tennesseean,  "is  an  un- 
answerable argummtum  ad  homminy.  Warmed, 
fed,  and  rested,  what  more  does  a  man  want  in 
the  world  ?  Bless  the  women  I  they*re  a  com- 
fortaljle  institution,  any  where  or  under  any  cir- 
cumstances." 

**  And,"  said  Bob,  "I  suppose  I  must  aban- 
don  the  idea  of  taming  my  little  gazelle.  Well, 
let  her  run  wild;  and  if  her  life  here  is  less 
brilliant,  it  will  be  more  natural  and  poetic.  In 
a  year  or  two  she  will  go  to  school,  and  pick  up 
a  little  bean,  who  will  help  her  to  build  play- 
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booses  in  the  rocks,  and  furnish  them  with 
icom-caps  and  snail-shells;  or  make  dams 
across  the  brook,  to  turn  miniature  tub-mills, 
firamed  of  corn-stalks.  The  growing  friendship 
will  be  nourished  by  presents  of  bird-eggs  and 
pel  squirrels ;  and  when  they  grow  up  he  will 
woo  her  with  gaj  ribbons  and  store-goods  from 
Jonesborough.  Then,  of  course,  they'll  get 
married — ^build  a  cabin,  hardly  after  the  pattern 
of  this  one,  and  lire  as  their  fathers  have  done.*' 

**  A  pretty  little  romance,**  said  Jones ;  *'  and 
if^  perchance,  yon  should  ride  this  way  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  after,  you  might  see  the  conclusion 
of  it." 

Among  the  yisitors  at  the  cabin  there  was 
one  that  particularly  attracted  Squire  Broad- 
acre's  attention.  This  was  a  comely  young 
matron,  whose  maiden  beauty  had  not  yet  en- 
tirely succumbed  to  the  hard  trials  of  wedded 
life.  She  of  all  others  examined  the  portraits 
as  they  were  turned  off  with  the  greatest  inter- 
est and  curiosity,  and  hovered  around  the  busy 
Umner  with  looks  of  feverish  anxiety.  *  *  That's 
Dorkey  aKve !  Well,  it  beats  all  !**  Then  she 
would  sigh,  and  half  whisper  to  Mary,  '*  He  ad- 
mires to  draw  pretty  children,  does  he  ?  Well, 
I  wish —  But  pshaw,  no  matter  1"  She  would 
k>ok  up  to  see  if  the  remark  had  been  noticed, 
and  then  continue,  **  He  thinks  Nancy  the  pret- 
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tiest,  does  he?     Well,  the  child  is  handsome, 
but  too  proud  and  fierce-like — the  very  spit  of 
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her  father.  Dorkey  is  my  favor- 
ite, bat  she  is  spiled  with  fat; 
and  Becky's  eyes  are  too  wild, 
for  all  the  world  more  like  a  rab- 
bit*8  than  a  human's.  I'd  rath- 
er see  a  face  more  modest-look- 
ing, as  it  were.  Ah  me,  if  I 
thought  he  would  like  it — but 
no  matter."  As  ^lary  only 
laughed  and  shook  her  head, 
and  no  one  else  seemed  to  no- 
tice her,  the  demure  little  wo- 
man presently  disappeared  from 
the  premises. 

**  Bob,"  said  the  Squire,  "  you 
should  have  requested  that  lady 
to  sit  for  her  portrait ;  she  has 
been  a  great  beauty,  no  doubt, 
and  evidently  expected  the  com- 
pliment." 

"  Who  is  she  ?"  asked  Bob. 

"  The  Widow  Foster— Kan's 
sister-in-law." 

"  Then  bring  her  along." 

It  was  too  late,  the  widow  had 
gone  home. 

The  day  wore  on ;  the  merid- 
ian was  past;  dinner  over,  and 
still  no  news  of  the  horses. 

As  the  neighbors  dropped  in 
one  after  another,  the  story  of 
'the  lost  horses  was  repeated  over 
and  over,  and  the  subject  dis- 
cussed in  all  its  bearings.     It 
was  suggested  as  the  cause  for 
Foster's  delay  that  there  were  several  branches 
to  the  Tumbling  Fork,  all  alike  in  their  general 
features,  and  that  he  might  not  have  found  the 
Ti^ht  one.     Then,  in  their  hanger,  rtie  horses 
mi;;ht  have  eaten  laurel  and  died ;  or  have  been 
killed  by  wild  beasts;  or,  in  their  fear,  have 
broken  loose  and  tumbled  over  the  precipices. 
Still  the  confidence  in  Kan  Foster  was  universal 
Jiad  unlimited,  and  the  strangers  were  assured 
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that  "  if  them  horses  were  livin'  Kan  would 
bring  them  in,  and  if  they  were  dead  he'd  bring 
their  skins." 

"Well,  hit's  a  tnrrible  idee,"  said  Henderson 
Hensley,  emphatically  striking  the  butt  of  his 
rifle  on  the  ground,  **  that  of  a  roan  or  a  ho8<* 
b#ing  out  in  the  Bald  last  night.     Why,  hit  was 
cold  enough  to  freeze  the  har  off  a  bar." 
This  obser>'ation  having  been  well  received, 
he  continued :  *  *  I've  hunt- 
ed sopie  in  all  these  monnt- 
-  *  .^  ains  round  about ;  but  the 

Bald  is  more  devilish  sav- 
ager  than  any  of  'em,  spe- 
^  cially  on    the   Tumbling 

^  Fork." 

Now  a  gentleman,  who 
had  arrived  astride  of  a 
pacing  bull,  put  in,  **If 
I  mought  be  so  bold,  did 
the  gentlemen  come  into 
these  mountains  in  sarch 
of  minerals  or  jlst  from 
kuriosity  ?" 

^*  Simply  from  curiosi- 
ty," replied  the  Squire; 
**to  see  the  highest  mount- 
ains in  the  United  States." 
"Well,  to  be  sure,  I 
have  beam  say  they  were 
the  highest  mountains  in 
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the  world;  bat  they're  no  knriositjr  to  as  folks 
here.     We  see  too  might j  much  of  'em." 

''Bat,**  said  the  first  speaker,  'Tve  heard 
there  was  another  mountain  higher  than  these 
here,  somewhar  in  Kaintnck,  or  p'raps  New 
York,  or  soma  farrin  place.  My  darter  read  it 
to  me  oaten  a  book.  It  was  a  fire  mountain, 
and  they  caltcd  it  Mount  Vesy-vyous." 

**  Dam  sich  a  name  as  that  for  a  mountain. 
It  sounds  like  gibberish ;  as  if  it  mought  be  a 
•trange  language,  sich  as  Dutch  or  English.** 

Here  the  conrersation  was  interrnpted  by  a 
messenger  from  the  cabin — 

"I  say,  mister,  the  Widow  Foster  has  brung 
hem  for  ye  to  look  at." 

Bob  Larkin,  to  whom  this  information  was 
addressed,  turned  his  eyes  upon  the  speaker 
with  an  expression  of  listless  perplexity,  as  if 
awaiting  further  rerelations.  The  Squire,  how- 
erer,  stepped  into  the  house  and  presently  came 
back,  his  jolly  face  sufTused  with  sentiment. 

"Bob,"  said  he,  in  an  under  tone,  **come, 
get  your  pencils  ready." 

**I  can't  sketch  now,"  replied  Bob.  "My 
fingers  are  cramped  and  my  faculties  wearied." 

'*Bat  you  most,  Bob.  Indeed  you  shall 
sketch  them.     It  was  not  personal  ranity  after 


all,  as  I  had  supposed,  but  a  feeling  beautifully 
natural  and  true  womanly.  Don't  you  think, 
the  poor  thing  went  all  the  way  to  her  cabin 
and  has  lugged  her  two  children  full  a  mile 
and  a  half  over  that  steep  ridge,  on  purpose  that 
we  might  admire  them." 

Larkin  followed  the  Squire  into  the  house, 
where  he  saw  the  widow  seated  with  her  ideals 
beside  her.  After  the  strangers  entered  she 
modestly  cast  her  looks  upon  the  floor,  and  only 
raised  her  eyes  with  occasional  timorous  glances, 
to  see  how  her  babies  were  appreciated. 

"  Madam,  stop — justj  as  you  are — don't  move 
an  inch !  By  George,  that's  beautiful  I  Hens- 
ley!  you  men  get  out  of  the  door  with  your 
ugly  mugs,  and  let  in  the  light.  Hist,  little 
darling,  take  your  finger  out  of  your  mouth. 
There,  that  will  do!" 

When  the  sketch  was  completed  the  Squire 
snatched  the  paper  and  handed  it  over  to  the 
widow,  keeping  his  ejres  fixed  upon  her  as  she 
examined  it  with  tremulous  eagerness.    ' 

'^Hain't  it  like  them?  the  sweet,  little,  mod- 
est-faced  things!" 

The  gratified  mother  could  no  longer  contain 
herself,  and  a  tear  trickled  down  her  cheek  a.« 
she  clasped  the  little  ones  in  her  armsr^  j 
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**  And  now,  Robert,"  said  Squire  Broadacre, 
in  a  coaxing  tone,  **one  riore  favor.  Have 
you  noticed  a  poor  little  hart>favored  child,  flit- 
ting around  ns  since  morning,  while  no  one  has 
paid  her  the  least  attention  ?" 

"What,  that  dirty,  freckled,  snub-nosed, 
ugly  little  imp  ?     Uncle,  it  is  too  much.'* 

*'  Bob,  Bob,  I  shall  be  haunted  by  that  for- 
lorn forsaken  child,  if  you  don't  draw  her  por- 
trait. Did  you  never  read  Hans  Anderson's 
story  of  the  Ugly  Duck  ?" 

"May  the  devil  fly  away  with  her!"  cried 
Bob.  "  rd  as  soon  think  of  getting  sentiment- 
al on  acorn-cob." 

As  the  day  waned  our  friends  grew  uncon- 
trollably restless,  and  cast  more  anxious  and  fre- 
quent glances  toward  the  road  which  led  over  the 
hilL  Jones,  who  had  been  sleeping  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  was  now  on  his  feet,  and  pro- 
posed they  should  take  a  walk  up  the  creek. 
As  they  were  about  starting,  a  faint  halloo  at- 
tracted their  attention  to  the  hill.  There  was 
a  man  just  coming  over  the  ridge  on  a  white 
horse. 

"  Some  one  coming  to  mill,"  said  the  Squire. 

The  Tennesseean  gave  a  signal-whoop.  The 
horseman  waved  his  hat,  and  answered  the 
shout. 

"By  Heavens,  it's  Kan  Foster  1"  cried  Lar- 
kiD,  capering  around  like  a  pointer  just  un- 
chained. 


"  And  the  boy  ?"  asked  the  Squire, 
ing  great  excitement ;  "  is  he  on  foot 

"  Oh,  smiling  Fortune !"  cried  Jone 
is  the  boy  following  with  the  black  an( 
— my  gray ;  one,  two,  three  horses,  all 
trot,  coming  down  the  hill  I  Hip, 
hurrah!" 

Now  the  whole  population  was  o 
women,  children,  and  dogs  all  joinii 
triumphant  clamor.  If  every  indivi 
gained  a  horse  the  rejoicing  could  not  ] 
more  sincere  and  generaL 

Kan  Foster's  manly  face  glowed  wit 
as  he  rode  up  amidst  the  loud  congr 
and  well-merited  compliments  that  w 
ered  upon  him  ^m  all  sides.  Ther 
other  cheek,  too,  that  warmed  with  e( 
and  pleasure,  albeit  its  owner  8trov< 
appear  unmoved.  How  could  Dame 
chide  her  assistants,  the  widow  and 
neglecting  the  cooking  and  listening  U 
when  she  herself  so  often  paused  in  I 
ay,  stood  up  by  the  chinks  in  the  wal 
willing  ears  might  drink  in  the  praises 
upon  her  lord. 

"Now,  Foster,  my  gallant  frien 
about  it  all — ^how  you  found  them,  an 
got  them  out." 

**Well,  gentlemen,"  replied  he,  * 
say  is,  that  we  are  quite  as  curious  to 
you  ever  got  them  down  there.  Jt's 
a  horse  to  go  up  those  steep  rocks  th 
and  that  boy  and  I  worked  seven  m( 
with  axe  and  hatchet.     It  was  unce 
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for  t  while  whether  we  could  do  it.  Bat  I  had 
promifed,  and,  by  the  help  of  ProTidence  and 
tkat  iqnare  bottle  we  found  in  your  baggage,  we 
■oceeeded  in  making  my  wordf  good.'* 


ly  £ed,  and  after  some  sewing  up  of  bridles,  stir- 
rap-straps,  and  girths,  our  travelers  mounted. 

Foster  hospitably  pressed  them  to  tarry  with 
him  another  night,  but  the  Squire  would  not 


In  the  mean  time  the  horses  were  abundant-   hear  of  it ;  he  said  they  had  already  overstaid 
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their  time,  and  he  woaldnH  be  surprised  if  there 
was  a  storm  brewing.  His  fellow-travelers  look- 
ed at  the  cloudless  skj  and  setting  sun,  and 
speculated  in  silence  on  the  intuitire  knowledge 
which  enabled  the  elder  gentleman  to  foresee 


'THKTBS  OOMINO!' 


the  tempest  when  the  elements  seemed  to  prom- 
ise clear  weather. 

Our  adyenturers  started  down  the  road  at  a 
pace  that  tried  the  mettle  of  their  steeds,  dash- 
ing through  the  deep  and  rocky  fords  of  Indian 
Creek,  and  clattering  orer  hill 
and  dale,  as  if  thej  had  never 
known  hunger  or  sorrow.  About 
nine  o'clock  that  night  they 
drew  rein  before  the  mansion  of 
Squire  Irving,  on  the  banks  of 
the  **  Chucky,*'  about  twenty-five 
miles  from  Jonesborough.  Here 
they  were  received  with  true 
Western  hospitality,  and  here  we 
will  leave  them  to  dream  of  past 
perils  and  anticipated  joys. 

Indeed  it  is  high  time  we  were 
looking  after  our  long-neglected 
ladies  in  Jonesborough. 

For  some  days  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  gentlemen  they 
amused  themselves  indifferently 
well,  shopping  in  a  small  way, 
altering  ^e  fashion  of  their 
dresses,  ripping  the  flounces  off 
some,  re-flouncing  others,  and  ad- 
justing their  brass  and  whalebone 
hoops,  which  had  beetl  sadly  de- 
ranged by  the  stage  ride  from 
Blountville. 

In  the  course  of  a  week  these 
things  grew  tedious.  Annette 
began  to  yawn,  and  Madame  to 
grow  fidgety;  Leonore  had  skim- 
med over  a  wheelbarrow-load  of 
British  classics;  Tiny  had  bro- 
ken the  limbs  and  poked  out  the 
eyes  of  several  doUs,  and  the  dis- 
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position  to  ennni  seemed  general.  They  looked 
out  of  the  windows  fifty  times  a  day,  and  in 
the  afternoons,  when  the  weather  permitted, 
walked  on  the  road  toward  the  mountains,  in 
the  hope  of  meeting  the  returning  troop.  As 
they  were  disappointed  day  after  day,  Madam 
B.'s  patience  at  length  gaye  way.  She  de- 
clared it  was  outrageoos,  TOwed  she  didn*t  care 
if  they  never  came  back,  and  spoke  of  gather- 
ing up  and  returning  home  without  them, 
t'nfbrtnnately  the  Squire  had  all  the  money, 
and  this  idea  had  to  be  abandoned.  Finally, 
she  booght  another  dress  and  seated  herself 
to  sewing,  drawing  the  window-curtains  close, 
and  positirely  forbidding  any  allusion  to  the 
absentees.  Nevertheless  would  the  good  lady 
start  involuntarily  at  the  sound  of  every  foot- 
step on  the  stair,  or  the  clatter  of  hoofs  on  the 
street.  Then  she  would  bite  her  lip,  sharply 
chide  the  girls  for  laughing,  and  resume  her 
work  with  redoubled  energy. 

At  length  a  mountaineer,  who  had  come  down 
to  trade  in  Jonesborough,  brought  tidings  that 
three  strangers,  with  their  horses,  hod  perished 
in  the  nkonntains.  As  a  matter  of  course,  this 
report  was  immediately  conveyed  to  the  Eutaw. 

The  girls,  with  white  lips,  pronounced  it  non- 
sense. Mrs.  Broadacre  said  it  was  just  what 
they  deserved ;  she  was  glad  of  it ;  and  then 
fell  into  hysterics.  Leonore's  steadfast  spirit 
was  again  in  requisition,  calming  the  matron's 
alarm  with  sensible  assurances,  drying  the  tears 
that  trembled  in  Annette's  eyes,  and  diverting 
Tiay's  mind  from  the  subject  to  renewed  inter- 
est in  her  dolls. 

Still  the  hours  wore  on  heavily  enough.  Jim 
Bog  was  sent  out  on  the  mountain  to  recon- 
noitre, bat  could  hear  nothing  except  some  vague 
mnors  that  went  rather  to  confirm  the  story. 
But  this  tho  faithful  servant  carefully  concealed ; 
nay,  on  retoming  to  the  house,  he  even  invent- 
ed a  soothing  tale  to  tell  instead.  About  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  there  was  heard  a  heavy 
footstep  on  the  stair.  Suddenly  Tiny  threw 
aside  her  doll  and  started  up : 

"They're  coming  I  they're  coming  I'* 

'*  Be  qniet,  child.  It  is  only  some  one  bring- 
ing up  wood." 

"They're  here  I"  she  cried,  bounding  toward 
the  door.     '*  I  know  the  voice  of  Papa's  feet.*' 


THE  SUPERSTITIONS  OF  SAILORS. 

ON  that  eventful  night  when  the  five  hundred 
men  composing  the  ship's  company  of  the 
iU-fiOed  steamer  OentrcU  America  were  strug- 
gling for  life  with  darkness  and  the  billows,  an 
old-time  superstition  of  the  sea  turned  toward 
them  the  prow  of  the  Norwegian  bark  £ilenf 
whose  brave  crew  succeeded  in  rescuing  the  sur- 
vivors of  those  despairing  swimmers.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  rescue  are  too  fresh  in  the 
poblic  mind  to  need  recital  at  our  hands.  We 
will  simply  quote  the  words  of  the  Norwegian 
Captain,  as  to  the  canse  of  his  so  fortunate  pres- 
eoee  upon  the  scene  of  disaster  and  death : 
**'  borne  time  befcoe  I  saw  or  heard  you  (so  he 


spoke  to  one  of  the  rescued),  the  wind  hauled 
and  I  altered  my  course  a  little — thus  standing 
away  from  the  then  unknown  scene  of  wreck. 
Immediately  after  altering  my  course,  a  small 
bird  flew  across  the  ship  twice,  and  then  darted 
at  my  face.  I  took  little  notice  of  the  circum- 
stance. Again  the  bird  flew  around  the  ship, 
and  again  it  darted  in  my  face.  This  time  I 
began  to  regard  it  as  something  extraordinary, 
and  while  pondering  upon  the  matter,  and  hes- 
itating whether  to  pay  attention  to  the  feathered 
monitor,  it  appeared  for  the  third  time  and  re- 
peated its  extraordinary  actions.  I  immediate- 
ly put  the  ship's  head  back  to  the  course  we  had 
been  originally  steering ;  and  shortly  after  wo 
heard  noises  in  the  water  about  us ;"  which  proved 
to  be  the  shouts  of  the  shipwrecked. 

The  vessel  was  in  their  midst.  Had  she  been 
continued  upon  her  altered  course,  it  is  certain 
that  the  cries  of  the  swimmers  would  have  failed 
to  reach  the  bark,  and  they  would  have  been  an 
all  probability  lost. 

If  a  disposition  to  believe  more  than  is  war- 
ranted by  reason  be  the  true  meaning  of  super- 
stition, then,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  existence 
of  this  faculty  in  the  mind  of  an  uneducated 
sailor  is  pardonable;  placed  in  the  sphere  of 
action  of  the  greatest  wonders  in  creation  he 
beholds  the  working  of  mysterious  influences, 
acting  on  a  gigantic  scale — the  rising  and  fall- 
ing of  the  tides,  awful  from  their  inmiensity,  and 
wonderful  from  their  exact  regularity ;  he  sailt*, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  the  fickle  and  inconstant 
wind  is  changed  for  one  that  never  varies — the 
needle,  obeying  a  secret  law  occult  from  bis  in- 
vestigation, becomes  hb  constant  friend  and 
companion;  and  placing  implicit  reliance  on 
these  mysterious  agents,  he  is  easily  led  to  give 
credence  to  things  of  meaner  note,  predisposing 
him  to  superstition. 

With  slight  powers  of  observation,  and  still  less 
reflection,  the  sailor  is  not  an  adept  at  tracing 
causes.  Most  things  beyond  the  range  of  the 
familiar  are  a  mystery  to  him — hence  he  is  easily 
imposed  upon.  Continually  exposed  to  periU 
of  great  moment,  from  habit  he  becomes  bold 
and  daring,  as  regards  physical  dangers ;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  is  the  veriest  slave  of  super- 
stitious fear,  and  the  dull  hours  of  the  middle 
watch  are  often  passed  in  feverish  excitement, 
as  some  garrulous  old  tar  narrates  to  his  listen- 
ing mates  the  voices  and  echoes  he  has  heard, 
and  the  flashes  he  has  seen,  since  he.  first  fol- 
lowed his  restless  calling. 

Seamen  are  prone  to  wonder,  and  in  their 
rambling  vocation  this  faculty  is  constantly  ex- 
ercised. Flying  Dutchmen  and  other  supernat- 
ural appearances  have  ever  been  considered  by 
them  as  among  the  things  entitled  to  implicit 
faith ;  it  is  this  faculty  in  its  excited  state  that 
has  produced  the  vision  of  the  phantom  ship^ 
the  sea  serpent — and  made  them  converts  to  the 
belief  in  all  the  wonderful  tales  about  the  Era- 
ken. 

The  objects  which  induce  the  seaman  to  su- 
perstition are  various,  and  in  proposing  to  enn- 
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merate  some  of  the  most  popular,  we  will  com- 
mence with  fishes. 

The  common  barnacle,  or  shell-fish,  frequent- 
ly found  sticking  to  the  bottoms  of  ships,  is  be- 
lieved  by  Scotch  and  English  mariners  to  be- 
come a  species  of  goose ;  and,  indeed,  when  we 
find  HoUinshed  gravely  asserting,  that  '*with 
his  own  eyes  he  saw  the  feathers  of  these  barna- 
cles hang  out  of  Uie  shell  at  least  two  inches," 
who  can  be  surprised  at  the  credulity  of  the  il- 
literate sailor  ?  In  Scotland  this  is  widely  be- 
lieyed,  and  the  goose  supposed  to  owQ  its  exist- 
ence to  the  barnacle  has  a  name : 

**Like  your  Scotch  Barnacle,  now  a  block. 
Instantly  a  worm,  and  presently  a  great  gooae.*'* 

Another  very  common  superstition  is,  that  the 
black  spot  on  each  side  of  the  gills  of  the  John 
Dory,  and  haddock,  was  made  by  St  Peter  with 
his  finger  and  thumb,  when  he  took  the  tribute 
money  out  of  the  mouths  of  fish  of  these  species, 
and  which  mark  continued  on  the  whole  race 
ever  since  the  performance  of  this  miracle. 

The  dolphin  and  porpoise  are  never  looked 
upon  as  favorable  omens  if  they  make  their  ap- 
pearance during  a  calm — the  belief  is,  that  the 
fish  and  the  wind  come  from  the  same  quarter. 
If  they  spring  and  bound  about  with  energy,  it 
is  held  to  be  a  sure  prognostic  of  an  approach- 
ing gale — on  the  contrary,  if  they  are  seen  pur- 
suing each  other  during  a  storm,  or  when  the 
sea  is  rough,  it  is  a  sign  of  fair  and  calm  weath- 
er to  ensue. 

There  is  an  ugly  fish  called  a  sea  urchin.  If 
these  are  observed  to  thrust  themselves  into  the 
mud,  or  endeavor  to  cover  their  bodies  with 

*  ''  There  are  (layi  Qerard,  in  hii  Herbal,  edit  1607, 
p.  1391),  in  the  north  parts  of  ScotUnd,  certain  trec>j:, 
whereon  do  grow  BbelLfishea,"  etc,  etc,  "which,  falling 
Into  the  water,  do  become  fowls,  whom  we  call  Bamakles 
—In  the  north  of  England,  Brant  Geese— and  in  Lanca- 
shire, Tree  Geese,**  etc 


sand,  it  foreshows  a  storm.  Cockles  and  othor 
shell-fish  finequenUy  have  sand  and  gravel  stick- 
ing to  them  previous  to  bad  weather.  Tbe  phi- 
losophy of  this  appears  to  be,  they  try  to  ballast 
themselves,  in  order  to  resist  being  raised  from 
the  bottom  by  surges ;  and  as  a  general  rule,  it 
is  observed  that  both  salt  and  firesh  water  fish 
leap  and  bite  more  eagerly  before  rain  than  at 
any  other  time. 

A  deadly  feud  exists  between  the  sailor  and 
the  sharic ;  and  of  all  the  fish  which  swim  *'  the 
ocean  stream,"  there  is  not  one  upon  which  he 
exercises  such  unrelenting  animosity  as  this  rav- 
enous fisb.  Once  in  his  power,  on  the  deck, 
!  and  instantly  his  knife  is  plunged  into  its  vora' 
cious  maw ;  and  with  greedy  delight  he  gloats 
over  the  expiring  agonies  of  his  victim.  Ho 
believes  if  one  of  these  fish  follow  the  ship  for 
a  few  days  a  death  is  sure  to  occur  on  boaid. 

With  Danish  and  Norwegian  seamen  are  as- 
sociated many  singular  superstition  s.  The  Neck 
is  one  of  these :  in  shape  he  is  described  a  hand- 
some boy,  wearing  a  red  cap  on  his  head,  be- 
neath which  escapes  a  rich  profusion  of  golden 
hair,  luxuriant  and  dazzling ;  he  is  shaped  be- 
low like  a  horse ;  his  amusement  is  playing  on 
a  golden  harp,  sitting  on  the  waters — he  plavs 
exquisitely.  This  superstition  is  interesting,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  connected  with  Christianity ;  for 
it  is  believed  the  Neck  will  teach  any  one  the 
art  of  playing  on  his  golden  harp  who  will  pre- 
sent him  with  a  black  lamb,  at  the  same  time 
promising  him  redemption,  as  the  loss  of  his 
salvation  troubles  him  exceedingly. 

From  Norway  also  comes  the  story  of  the 
Kraken ;  and  although  the  authority  of  Bishop 
Pontoppidan  of  Bergen,  and  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Science  at  Copenhagen,  ap- 
pears to  support  the  truth  of  the  appearance  of 
this  wonderful  marine  production,  still  great 
deliberation  must  be  exercised  before  we  adopt 
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the  eontimdictoiy  statements  concerning  it — nay, 
perfaapa  we  maj  be  pardoned  if  we  place  the 
wbole  account  of  it  to  superstitions  fear,  or  at 
least  to  a  want  of  proper  investigation. 

This  immense  marine  animal  (according  to 
the  authority  above  mentioned)  frequents  the 
northern  seas,  particularly  near  the  coasts  of 
Norway  and  Sweden ;  and  the  bishop,  in  his 
oatorai  history  of  the  latter  kingdom,  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  this  stupendous  creature. 
Aoeording  to  him  the  Blraken  lies  in  deep  water, 
in  eighty  or  one  hundred  fathoms,  and  when  he 
rises  to  the  surface,  which  it  appears  he  seldom 
does,  the  cafanest  sea  becomes  troubled  to  a  vast 
distance  around  him,  the  heaving  billows  point- 
big  out  the  more  immediate  space  in  which  he 
will  emerge ;  those  parts  of  his  back  above  the 
su&ce  assuming  the  aspect  of  so  many  islands, 
variable  in  dimensions  as  well  as  shape,  at  every 
Dodon  of  the  Eraken.  The  form  of  this  mon- 
ster is  likened  to  a  crab,  and  the  back  or  upper 
part  is  said  to  be  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circum- 
fiBreoce,  or,  as  some  affirm,  even  more.  Its 
Kmbs,  and  it  has  nuiny,  are  truly  enormous,  ap- 
pearing, when  elevated  above  the  sea,  as  large 
■s  the  masts  of  moderate-sized  ships,  and  are 
besides  possessed  of  such  strength  that  with  one 
of  them  he  can  seize  on  boats  and  the  smaller 
kinds  of  ships,  and  draw  them  under  water.  His 
descent  is  no  less  terrible  than  his  rising,  since 
it  occasions  a  swell  and  whiripool,  so  violent  and 
irresistible,  that  ships  of  the  greatest  size  com- 
ing within  its  action  inevitably  sink  into  the 
abyss  of  waters — and  sink  to  rise  no  more. 

Tarioos  authors  mention  this  tremendous  ani- 
mal bendes  Pontoppidan ;  among  others,  Denys 
Montlbrt,  who,  it  appears,  gave  the  subject  much 
attention ;  he  even  classed  him  with  the  sepia 
— rnhUe  some  think  he  partakes  of  the  mixed 
character  of  the  sepia  and  medusa.  He  is  also 
staled  to  belong  to  the  mollusca  order,  or  family 
of  wonns  peculiar  to  the  sea. 

In  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  an  animal, 
the  Norwegian  sailors  state,  that  on  the  coast 
adiscent  to  the  place  where  the  Kraken  inhab- 
its, the  waters  often  suddenly  become  shallow 
— that  is  to  say,  the  ground  fished  upon  a  few 
hoars  sinoe  in  ^ftj  or  eighty  fathoms,  is  rapidly 
reduced  to  five  or  ten,  or  even  less  than  that ; 
tbey  bellere  this  sudden  shoaling  of  the  water 
to  be  caused  by  the  rising  of  the  Kraken ;  and  as 
fish  always  abound  in  the  vicinity  of  the  spot 
when  he  is  supposed  to  be,  they  regard  it  as 
a  fortonate  circumstance  ;  should  the  Kraken, 
however,  approach  very  near  the  stirface,  they 
are  compelled  to  pull  for  their  lives,  to  avoid 
being  killed  by  the  enormous  monster. 

The  opposite  feelings  of  profaneness  and  su- 
pentttkm  are  often  found  united  in  sailors,  and 
the  same  individnal  who  would  dread  the  storm- 
caising  eflect  of  whistling  a  jig,  will  often  be 
gailty  of  the  most  revolting  excesses  and  licen- 
tions  oondnct.  One  beautiful  weakness,  howev- 
er, tbey  possess,  compensating  for  the  absurdity 
of  many  others — it  is,  that  children  are  always 
deemed  Incky  to  a  ship.    May  not  this  amiable 


superstition  in  some  way  explain  the  reason  of 
the  faith  in  a  child's  caul,  or  the  holy  and  for- 
tunate cap,  as  it  is  called  by  some  ?  In  France, 
*^itre  n^  coijffe,"  is  an  expression  signifying 
that  a  person  is  extremely  fortunate.  The  pos- 
session of  a  caul  is  esteemed  an  infallible  pre- 
servative against  drowning,  as  occasional  news- 
paper advertisements,  in  the  middle  of  this  nine- 
teenth century,  will  sufficiently  prove. 

The  stormy  petrel,  or  Mother  Gary's  chicken, 
is  of  the  catalogue  of  marine  superstitions.  This 
delicate  little  ocean  bird  is  not  much  lai^er  than 
a  lark,  and  takes  the  widest  flight  of  any  from 
the  shore ;  and  hence,  when  a  gale  springs  up, 
it  is  frequently  obliged  to  seek  refuge  on  rocks 
in  the  sea,  or  on  vessels.  For  this  reason  it 
has  been  cidled  the  tempest  bird.  The  French 
name  petit  Pierre,  is  taken  from  their  habit  of 
walking  on  the  water  by  the  help  of  their  wings. 
Mermaids  are  too  well  known  to  need  a  descrip- 
tion ;  a  lovely  woman  upward  from  the  waist, 
and  a  fish  below ;  they  delight  in  combing  their 
long  golden  locks  with  a  comb,  and  examining 
themselves  in  a  mirror ;  they  are  considered  dan- 
gerous to  approach,  as  their  fascinating  beauty, 
heightened  and  assisted  by  their  delicious  mel- 
ody, entice  the  unwary  into  the  water,  to  drown 
them.  They  are  supposed  to  abide  in  caverns 
in  the  sea,  and  to  delight  in  submarine  grottoes. 
This  fabulous  creature,  no  doubt,  owes  its  origin 
to  the  resemblance  which  a  certain  kind  of  seal, 
when  in  the  water,  bears  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  human  body. 

The  belief  is  very  conmion  among  old  seamen 
that  Fins  and  Laplanders  are  wizards,  possessed 
of  mysterious  and  occult  powers  over  winds  and 
storms.  Dana,  in  his  *'Two  Years  Before  the 
Mast,"  gives  some  particulars  concerning  this 
belief.  One  of  his  shipmates  had  been  with  a 
Fin,  a  sail-maker,  **who  could  do  any  thing  he 
had  a  mind  to."  This  sail-maker,  it  was  be- 
lieved, kept  in  his  bunk  a  very  mysterious  junk 
bottle,  which  was  always  just  half  full  of  rum, 
though  he  got  drunk  upon  its  contents  nearly 
every  day.  The  sailors  believed  that  he  daily 
placed  this  bottle  before  him  on  a  chest,  and 
talked  to  it  by  the  half  hour. 

There  are  at  sea  numerous  legends  of  head- 
strong Fins,  who,  taking  dudgeon  at  some  fan- 
cied insult  from  officers,  have  detained  the 
ship,  by  causing  head  winds  of  weeks'  duration. 
*<  John*'  told  Mr.  Dana  that  he  had  himself 
been  in  a  ship  where  they  had  a  head  wind  for 
a  fortnight,  and  the  captain  discovered  at  last 
that  one  of  the  crew,  whom  he  had  given  some 
hard  words  some  time  before,  was  a  Fin.  Upon 
this  he  immediately  told  him  that,  if  he  did  not 
stop  the  head  wind,  he  would  shut  him  down  in 
the  fore-peak  (a  dark  and  narrow  hole  in  the  bow 
of  the  vessel).  The  Fin  would  not  giVe  in  (so  said 
John),  and  the  captain  shut  him  up,  and  stopped 
his  allowance  of  food.  After  a  day  and  a  half 
of  starvation  the  obstinate  Fin  was  subdued,  and 
**  did  something  or  other  which  brought  the  wind 
round  again,"  upon  which  they  let  him  up. 

All  seamen  are  more  or  less  superstitm^  about 
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the  moon ;  they  prognosticate  from  her  appear- 
ance the  kind  of  weather  to  ensne.  If  her  horns 
appear  sharp,  fine  weather  is  considered  likely  to 
follow ;  it  is  a  bad  omen  when  the  new  moon 
lies  on  her  back,  that  is,  when  her  horns  are 
pointed  toward  the  zenith.  It  often  occurs  that 
the  dark  side  of  the  moon  is  seen,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  part  of  the  moon  which  is  covered 
with  shadow  is  visible  through  it.  This  they 
call  the  new  moon  carrying  the  old  moon  in  her 
arms,  and  is  considered  a  bad  sign  ;  a  hazy  cir- 
cle round  the  moon  foretells  rain,  the  distance 
of  the  circle  from  the  luminary  indicating  the 
near  or  distant  period  of  its  occurring. 

Friday  has,  hitherto,  been  considered  an  un- 
fortunate day  for  commencing  a  voyage — Sun- 
day the  reverse.  This  superstition  probably 
arose  from  the  circumstance  of  the  crucifixion 
of  the  Redeemer  on  the  first-mentioned  day,  and 
his  resurrection  on  the  last.  It  was  the  custom 
of  the  early  mariners  to  obtain  the  good  wishes 
of  the  church  previous  to  going  to  sea,  to  pro- 
tect them  from  its  perils ;  and  it  is  conjectured 
the  priesthood,  in  order  to  enforce  a  strict  ob- 
servance of  their  religious  rites,  were  the  insti- 
gators of  this  superstition.  The  grand  leveler, 
steam,  however,  is  fast  depriving  the  one  of  its 
supposed  evil  influence,  and  the  other  of  its  fan- 
cied good. 

All  good  fortune  is  supposed  to  leave  the  ship 
while  she  carries  a  corpse  on  board.  To  lose 
a  mop,  or  drop  a  water-bucket  into  the  sea  while 
drawing  water — to  drown  a  cat  or  to  kill  one,  are 
deemed  evil  omens ;  and  as  a  wind-up  to  these 
absurd  notions,  it  is  believed  by  most  British 
mariners  that  all  persons  bom  at  sea  belong  to 
Stepney  parish,  in  London. 

Some  sailors  believe  that  a  kingfisher  sus- 
pended freely  in  the  air,  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
thread  passed  through  its  beak,  will  show  from 
which  quarter  the  wind  blows,  by  an  occult 


and  secret  law  of  its  own  turning  its  breast  in 
the  true  direction,  thereby  introducing  natural 
weathercocks. 

Hanging  a  rope  over  a  ship's  side  is  a  super- 
stitious idea  which  many  seamen  possess ;  the 
belief  is  that  their  friends,  sweet-hearts,  or  wives, 
as  the  case  may  be,  secretly  take  hold  of  it,  and 
help  to  pull  the  ship  home  again. 

Events  frequency  happen  at  sea,  strongly 
tending  to  feed  and  cherish  a  superstitious  feel- 
ing; and  men  who  too  frequently  judge  of  things 
from  appearances,  without  inquiring  into  the 
cause,  are  apt  to  ascribe  to  supernatural  agency 
what  might  be  readily  explained  by  scientific 
observation.     The  following  is  an  example: 

On  a  calm  and  sunny  day  a  ship  was  sailing 
over  the  sea,  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  any 
land,  and  no  other  sail  in  sight,  when  suddenly 
the  attention  of  her  crew  was  arrested  by  the 
loud  and  distinct  ringing  of  a  bell.  Clang, 
clang,  clang  it  went,  to  the  amazement  of  all. 
They  ascended  the  rigging,  but  nothing  could 
be  seen  but  the  gently-heaving  sea  and  the  fair, 
blue  sky.  From  whence  could  this  sound  pro- 
ceed ?  No  bell,  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  con- 
veying sound,  could  be  heard  from  the  distance 
they  could  see;  still  the  inexplicable  sounds 
continued— clang,  clang,  clang — and  terror  was 
depicted  in  the  countenances  of  the  crew;  it 
seemed  to  them  as  though  they  heard  the  ship's* 
knell,  and  many  a  hardy  tar  grew  pale.  A  sci- 
entific individual  calmed  their  fears,  for  he  ac- 
counted for  the  strange  bell  at  once — ^upon  the 
well  known  principle  of  the  acoustic  tube — in 
this  way :  as  the  sound  of  a  gun  discharged  from 
a  high  mountain  echoes  from  cliff  to  cliff,  so, 
in  the  present  instance,  the  clouds  reflected  the 
sound  of  a  bell  of  a  distant  ship  to  the  spot  in 
which  they  were  placed.  Soon  after,  on  the 
following  day,  they  met  a  ship,  and  on  inquir- 
ing they  found  it  was  her  bell  they  had  heard — 
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her  crew  had  been  Tiolontly  sounding  it  for  their 
amusement  Bat  for  this  explanation,  iind  its 
htpp7  confirmation,  every  seaman  on  board 
woiUd  have  believed  that  the  sounds  of  the  bell 
were  caosed  by  snpematnral  agency. 

Ships  apparently  navigated  among  the  clouds 
are  lometimes  seen  at  sea,  owing  to  certain  pe- 
enliar  states  of  the  atmosphere,  and  under  these 
drcmnstances  it  requires  no  ordinary  effort  to 
eahn  the  inperstitioas  apprehensions  of  ignorant 
men. 

A  few  years  ago  a  ship  left  an  English  port 
on  a  distant  royage — she  was  expected  to  be 
absent  about  a  year.  After  that  period  of  time 
Ittd  elapsed,  and  some  few  months  over,  her 
ownera  began  to  be  uneasy  about  her  fate ;  still 
riie  came  not.  Month  after  month  rolled  away, 
ntU  all  hope  of  seeing  her  return  had  been  ban- 
ished from  the  mind  of  the  most  sanguine.  In 
the  coarse  of  the  summer  a  violent  storm  of 
thnnder  and  lightning  arose,  which  on  clearing 
away  left  the  sky  serene,  when  a  ship  bearing  a 
great  resemblance  to  the  missing  vessel  appear- 
ed in  the  air,  standing  under  all  her  canvas,  and 
bearing  for  the  harbor — she  kept  in  sight  twen- 
tj  minutes.  The  phantom  ship  was  borne  along 
onril  she  speared  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
spectaton ;  she  then  gradually  disappeared,  be- 
came fainter  and  fainter,  until  she  wholly  van- 
ished mto  air.  The  vision  was  of  course  be- 
Hered  to  be  the  spectre  of  the  lost  ship,  and 
came  to  warn  the  towns-people  of  her  fate.  In 
thnty  hoars  after  the  r^  missing  ship  sailed 
into  the  harbor.  Science  explains  this  myste- 
rioot  appearance  in  the  following  manner: 
When  the  spectre  of  the  missing  ship  was  first 


seen,  the  real  ship  herself  was  a  great  distance 
off  at  sea,  but  her  image  was  reflected  on  the 
clouds  within  the  vision  of  the  spectators  in  the 
town,  by  certain  laws  of  optics  well  understood, 
before  her  outlines  could  be  discerned  on  the 
horizon.  A  slight  shifting  of  the  sun's  rays,  or 
a  different  density  of  the  atmosphere,  caused  her 
sudden  disappearance. 

A  familiar  illustration  of  the  above  singular 
appearance  may  be  seen  by  trying  the  following 
experiment :  Look  at  any  object  through  alcohol 
lying  on  water,  and  the  object  will  appear  re-  < 
versed ;  so  a  ship,  or  other  object,  seen  through 
two  strata  of  air  of  different  densities  will  ap- 
pear the  same. 

In  the  Isle  of  France  there  are  persons  who 
predict  the  approach  of  vessels  long  before  they 
are  visible  to  the  ordinary  eye ;  this  is,  no  doubt, 
owing  to  their  being  reflected  in  the  atmosphere 
or  on  the  clouds,  and  caused  by  the  high  elec- 
tric state  of  the  air  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
Sailors  call  the  lightning  seen  in  those  parts 
"Madagascar  lightning,"  the  most  incessant 
and  yivid  known. 

Whenever  we  are  at  a  loss  to  assign  to  an 
object  presented  to  our  notice  for  the  flrst  time 
its  proper  class,  or  to  trace  a  cause  to  its  effect, 
we  exercise  the  faculty  of  wonder,  differing  in 
intensity  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  ex- 
citing cause ;  and  in  elucidation  of  this  theory, 
a  circumstance  which  occurred  to  some  English 
sailors,  while  investigating  an  island  in  the  I*a- 
cific,  is  introduced  here. 

The  shore-going  party  had  left  the  ship,  and 
were  proceeding  toward  the  land,  which  the 
morning  sun  had  revealed  to  them  rather  unex- 
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pcctedly.  They  bad  two  boats,  tbe  jolly-boat 
and  a  cutter.  On  nearing  the  shore  they  were 
much  surprised  to  find  the  sea  covered  with 
branches  of  the  most  beautiful  coral,  in  places 
rising  level  with  the  surface  of  the  sea,  forming 
beautiful  little  bays  and  creeks,  the  margins  of 
which  were  of  the  most  dazzling  hues ;  in  one  of 
them  was  a  bed  of  coral  a  few  feet  below  the 
surface ;  and  as  the  boats  skimmed  over  it  the 
varying  shades  caused  by  the  gentle  rippling  of 
the  water  afforded  one  of  the  most  delightful 
sights  that  nature  ever  presented.  It  appeared 
to  grow  from  the  shore  in  a  lateral  direction, 
and  branched  out  in  surprising  luxuriance,  but 
its  extensive  ramifications  prevented  its  root  be- 
ing seen ;  it  had,  therefore,  the  appearance  of 
hanging  in  the  water.  The  smooth  sea,  the 
bland  air,  and  the  bright  sun  illumined  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  coral,  and  exposed  them,  in  all 
their  brilliancy,  to  the  delighted  gaze  of  the 
party.  Bright  as  the  coral  was,  it  was  dullness 
itself  when  compared  with  the  myriads  of  fishes 
which  glided  about  at  their  leisure  ip  these  coral 
basins ;  the  intensity  of  their  hues  baffles  all  de- 
scription, and  the  enchanting  harmony  of  the 
whole  was  completed  by  the  variety  of  their 
size  and  form. 

After  passing  over  this  singular  place  the 
water  suddenly  deepened,  and  pulling  direct  for 
the  shore,  distant  about  half  musket  shot,  they 
perceived  the  month  of  a  cavern  into  which  the 
sea  flowed.  At  the  entrance  the  water  was 
about  six  fathoms  deep,  which  gradually  be- 
came shallower  as  they  advanced  into  the  inte- 
rior; at  a  distance  of  about  throe  hundred  yards 


from  its  mouth  the  cavern  branched  off  in  two 
directions  almost  at  right  angles — the  main 
channel,  however,  continuing  in  a  straightfor- 
ward course,  the  branch  to  the  right  having  an 
opening  which  communicated  with  the  sea, 
though  at  a  considerable  distance.  After  a  lit- 
tle delay,  spent  in  examining  the  glittering  sides 
of  the  cavern,  the  boats  separated,  the  one  tak- 
ing the  opening  to  the  right,  and  the  other  the 
opening  to  the  left,  which  was  but  obscurely 
lighted.  We  will  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  first 
boat.  After  passing  some  distance  down  the 
new-found  opening  they  came  to  others,  branch- 
ing off  in  various  directions,  in  most  of  which 
there  was  water  sufficient  to  float  the  boat;  they 
continued  to  gently  grope  their  way  toward  the 
light,  leaving  the  side  channels  unexplored,  fear- 
ing to  lose  themselves  in  the  labyrinths  of  the 
grotto. 

Pulling  gently  along,  and  constantly  sound- 
ing the  bottom  with  a  boat-hook,  they  ultimate- 
ly arrived  at  the  other  entrance  of  the  cavern ; 
but  before  coming  to  it  they  entered  one  of  the 
most  stupendous  and  magnificent-looking  halls 
the  mind  can  contemplate,  placed  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  the  mouth  of  the  cave  as  to  exclude 
the  too  scrutinizing  effects  of  the  daylight,  and 
yet  obtaining  sufficient  light  to  indistinctly  show 
the  outlines  of  the  place. 

It  was  impossible  to  ascertain  the  height  of 
the  roof,  as  it  was  totally  concealed  from  view 
in  impenetrable  gloom ;  on  rowing  round  it,  the 
circumference  was  considered  at  least  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.  In  different  places  broad,  lofty  aisles, 
flying  buttresses,   Gothic  pillars — all  on   the 
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frmndest  scale — ^were  presented  to  the  imagiim* 
tioo;  and  the  effsct  of  the  whole  wms  lingaUrlj 
heightened  bj  the  fluhes  of  phosphorescent 
fight  emitted  from  the  water  as  tiie  boat  passed 
throagfa  it;  firing  streams  of  pale  blae  fire 
seemed  to  cfing  to  the  blades  of  the  oars,  and 
the  boat's  wake  shone  with  the  brillianc/  of 
melted  silver. 

Admiration  and  astonishment  are  but  poor 
terms  to  express  the  emotions  of  the  mind  in 
Tisiting  this  extraordinary  place.  If  a  mermaid 
or  a  siren,  or  anj  other  fabled  creation  of  the 
brain,  had  sprung  out  of  the  water,  she  would 
bare  been  considered  in  her  proper  place ;  in 
short,  it  seemed  the  fitted  abode  for  such  be- 
ings. After  lingering  about,  loth  to  leave  the 
spot  containing  such  singular  beantj,  and  re- 
gretting that  a  natural  curiosity  so  stupendous- 
Ij  elepint  should  be  so  far  removed  firom  the 
cmltsed  world,  the  boat's  crew  retraced  their 
ooQTse,  in  order  to  join  their  companions. 

Tbej  were  doomed  to  be  terrified  as  well  as 
delisted  ere  the/  reached  the  open  day  again, 
as,  bj  the  time  they  had  gained  the  spot  where 
the  boats  separated,  they  found  their  shipmates 
waiting  their  return  in  the  greatest  impatience. 

It  appeared,  after  their  separation,  the  boat's 
crew  inyestigating  the  opening  in  the  cavern  to 
the  left,  after  penetrating  a  Uttle  distance,  found 
their  farther  progress  impeded  by  some  object 
which  nearly  reached  across  the  channel  of  the 
caTs,  and  which  appeared  to  move  itself  up  and 
down  as  if  endowed  with  fife.  The  indistinctness 
of  die  light  prevented  an  accurate  examination, 
and  as  mystery  always  magnifies  danger,  they 
eoocloded  it  was  some  huge  marine  monster  en- 
tui^ed  in  the  maxes  of  the  cavern ;  and  not 
knowing  what  to  make  of  it,  they  paused  at  a 
respectful  distance,  to  examine  more  closely. 
One  loU  of  the  mass,  however,  completely  dis- 
ooDcerted  their  nerves ;  and  the  sighing  of  the 
wind  throng  the  vanlted  roofs  and  arches  of 
the  cave  gave  a  moaning  and  indistinct  sound, 
which  had  a  powerful  effect  upon  their  imagina- 
tion. After  waiting  a  single  instant  they  puUed 
the  boat's  head  round,  and  rowed  with  aU  their 
might  toward  their  companions,  who  arrived 
JQst  in  time  to  witness  their  excitement.  Now 
these  Teiy  men,  who,  in  aU  probabiUty,  would 
have  faced  the  battery  of  a  ninety-gun  ship, 
hour  after  hour,  without  flinching,  fled  from  an 
indistinct  and  unknown  danger  acting  upon 
their  snperstitioos  fears. 

After  quieting  their  apprehensions,  the  boats 
voited  and  returning  to  the  charge  with  in- 
creased numbers,  they  set  about  in  right  earnest 
to  unriddle  the  cause  of  their  dismay.  Upon 
dose  examination  it  proved  to  be  an  old  palm, 
which,  having  been  blown  from  the  land  into 
the  sea,  had  floated  into  the  cavern,  where  the  set 
of  the  tide  had  placed  it  in  the  position  found 
by  the  party.  One  end  was  poised  upon  a  shelv- 
ing rock,  and  time  had  covered  the  whole  with 
a  mass  of  long  sea-weed.  The  rising  and  £sll- 
ittg  of  the  waters,  caused  by  the  swell  of  the  sea 
<imn  the  outside,  gave  it  that  motion  which  the 
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excited  imagination  of  the  sailors  converted  into 
the  agonizing  throes  of  some  dying  sea-mon- 
ster. How  many  of  our  superstitious  fears 
might  be  calmed  if  a  similar  investigation  into 
cause  and  efiect  were  instituted  I 
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A  MATTER  OP  FACT  ROMANCE, 

[Written  exclusively  lor  Habpkr*»  MAOAznrB.] 

BY  CHABLES  READE, 

Author  of  **NeTsr  too  late  to  Mend,**  *'Chrlitie  John- 
stone/* etc. 

CAPS. 

IT  was  now  time  that  Miss  Paley  should  snfibr 
the  penalty  of  her  sex.  She  was  a  comely 
good-humored  and  sensible  girl.  We  used  oft- 
en to  walk  out  together  on  Sundays,  and  very 
friendly  we  were.  I  used  to  tell  her  she  was 
the  flower  of  her  sex,  and  she  to  laugh  at  that. 
One  Sunday  I  spoke  more  plainly  and  laid  my 
heart,  my  thirteen  shillings,  the  fruit  of  my  last 
imposture  on  the  public,  and  my  various  arts,  at 
her  feet  out  walking. 

A  proposal  of  this  sort,  if  I  may  trust  the 
stories  I  read,  produces  thrilling  effects:  if 
agreeable,  the  Ladies  either  refuse  in  order  tb 
torment  themselves,  which  act  of  virtue  justifies 
them  they  think  in  tormenting  the  man  they 
love,  or  else  they  show  their  rapturous  assent 
by  bursting  out  crying,  or  by  fainting  away  or 
their  lips  turning  cold,  and  other  signs  proper 
to  a  disordered  stomach;  if  it  is  to  be  **no" 
they  are  almost  as  much  cut  up  about  it,  and 
say  no  like  yes,  which  has  the  happy  result  of 
leaving  him  hope  and  prolonging  his  pain. 
Miss  Paley  did  quite  different.  She  blushed  a 
little  and  smiled  archly  and  said  '^  Now  John 
yon  and  I  are  good  friends,  and  I  like  you  very 
much ;  and  I  will  walk  with  yon,  and  laugh 
with  yon  as  much  as  you  like :  but  I  have  been 
engaged  these  two  years  to  Charles  Hook,  and 
I  love  him,  John.*' 

**Doyou?  Lucy  I" 

'*  Yes,"  under  her  breath  a  bit. 

"Oh  I'* 

"  So  if  we  are  to  be  friends  yon  must  not  pnt 
that  question  to  me  again  John ;  what  do  yon 
say  ?  we  are  to  be  friends  are  we  not  ?**  and  she 
put  out  her  hand. 

♦*  Yes  Lucy." 

*'  And  John,  you  need  not  go  for  to  tell  my 
father.  What  is  the  use  vexing  him  ?  He  has 
got  a  notion,  but  it  will  pass  away  in  time.** 
I  consented  of  course  and  Lucy  and  I  were 
friends. 

Mr.  Paley  somehow  suspected  which  way  his 
daughter's  heart  turned,  and  not  long  after  this 
a  neighbor  told  me  he  heard  him  quizzing  her 
unmercifhl  for  her  bad  judgment  As  for  harsh- 
ness or  tyranny  that  was  not  under  his  skin  as 
the  sajing  is.  He  wound  np  with  telling  her 
that  John  was  a  man  safe  to  rise. 

«<I  hope  he  may,  father,  I  am  sure,"  sayi 
Lncv. 
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*^  Well  and  can't  jon  see  he  is  the  man  for 
y<m?'* 

"  NO)  Either,  I  can't  see  that^  he  he  I" 

CAP  4. 

I  don't  think  I  hare  heen  penniless  not  a 
dozen  times  in  my  life.  When  I  get  down  to 
twopence  or  threepence,  which  is  rery  frequent 
indeed,  something  is  apt  to  tnm  up  and  raise 
me  to  silver  once  more,  and  there  I  stick.  Bat 
alM>at  this  time  I  lay  out  of  work  a  long  time 
and  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb.  In  this 
condition  a  friend  of  mine  took  me  to  the 
**  Harp"  in  Little  Russell  Street  to  meet  Mr. 
Webb,  the  manager  of  a  strolling  company. 
Mr.  Webb  was  beating  London  for  recruits  to 
complete  his  company  which  lay  at  Bishop's 
Stortford,  but  which  owing  to  desertions  was 
not  numerous  enough  to  massacre  5  Act  plays. 
I  instantly  offered  to  go  as  Carpenter  and  Scene- 
shifter  :  to  this  he  demurred.  He  was  provided 
with  them  already — he  wanted  Actors ;  to  this 
I  objected,  not  that  I  cared  to  what  sort  of  work 
I  turned  my  hand,  but  in  Uiese  companies  a  car- 
penter is  paid  for  his  day's  work  according  to 
his  agreement,  but  the  actors  are  remunerated 
by  a  share  in  the  night's  profits,  and  the  profits 
tuTQ  often  written  in  the  following  figures  — 
£0  08.  Orf. 

However  Mr.  Webb  was  firm :  he  had  no 
carpenter's  place  to  offer  me,  so  I  was  obliged 
to  lower  my  pretensions ;  I  agreed  then  to  be 
an  Actor.  I  was  cast  as  **  Father  Philip"  in 
the  Iron  Chest  next  evening :  my  share  of  the 
profits  to  be  one-eighth.  I  borrowed  a  shilling, 
and  my  friend  Johnstone  and  I  walked  all  the 
way  to  Bishop's  Stortford.  We  played  the  Iron 
Chest  and  divided  the  profits.  Hitherto  I  had 
been  in  the  mechanical  arts.  This  was  my  first 
step  into  the  fine  ones.  Father  Philip's  share 
of  the  Chest  was  2^. 

Now  this  might  be  a  just  remuneration  for 
the  performance;  I  almost  think  it  was;  but 
it  left  the  walk,  thirty  miles,  not  accounted 
for. 

The  next  night  I  was  cast  in  "  Jerry  Sneak." 
I  had  no  objection  to  the  part,  only  under  exist- 
ing circumstances  the  place  to  play  it  seemed  to 
me  to  be  the  road  to  London,  not  the  boards  of 
Bishop  Stortford;  so  I  sneaked  off  toward  the 
Seven  Dials.  Johnstone,  though  cast  for  the 
hero,  was  of  Jerry's  mind  and  sneaked  away 
along  with  him. 

We  had  made  but  12  miles  when  the  Man- 
ager and  a  Constable  came  up  with  us.  These 
were  peremptory  days;  they  offered  us  our 
choice  of  the  fine  arts  again  or  prison ;  after  a 
natural  hesitation  we  chose  the  arts,  and  were 
driven  back  to  them  like  sheep.  Night's  prof- 
its, 5c/.  In  the  morning  the  whole  company 
dissolved  away  like  a  snow  ball.  Johnstone 
and  I  had  a  meagre  breakfast  and  walked  on  it 
26  miles.  He  was  a  stout  fellow  —  shone  in 
Brigands — he  encouraged  and  helped  me  along 
bat  at  la<t  I  could  go  no  farther. 

My  slighter  firama  was  quite  worn  out  with 


hunger  and  fatigue.  ^  *  Iicave  me, "  I  said  '*  per- 
haps some  charitable  hand  will  aid  me,  and  if 
not  why  then  I  shall  die :  and  I  don't  care  if  I 
do,  for  I  have  lost  idl  hope." 

**  Nonsense,"  cried  the  fine  fellow  **  I'll  cany 
yon  home  on  my  back  sooner  than  leave  you — 
die  ?  that  is  a  word  a  nian  should  never  say — 
Come,  courage,  only  four  miles  more." 

No.  I  could  not  move  from  the  spot.  I  was 
what  I  believe  seldom  really  happens  to  any 
man,  dead  beat,  body  and  soul. 

I  sank  down  on  a  heap  of  stones.  Johnstone 
sat  down  beside  me. 

The  sun  was  just  setting.  It  was  a  bad  look 
out:  starving  people  to  lie  out  on  stones  all 
night.  A  man  can  stand  cold  and  he  can  fight 
with  hunger:  but  put  those  two  together  and  life 
is  soon  exhausted. 

At  last  a  rumble  was  heard,  and  presently  an 
empty  coal  wagon  came  up :  a  coal-heaver  sat 
on  the  shaft,  and  another  walked  by  the  side. 
Johnstone  went  to  meet  thera  —  they  stopped, 
I  saw  him  pointing  to  me,  and  talking  earn- 
estly. 

The  men  came  up  to  me :  they  took  hold  of 
me  and  shot  me  into  the  cart  like  a  hundred 
weight  of  coal.  Why  he  is  starving  with  cold 
said  one  of  them,  and  he  flung  half  a  dozen 
empty  sacks  over  me,  and  on  we  went.  At  the 
first  public  the  wagon  stopped,  and  soon  one  of 
my  new  friends,  with  a  cheerful  voice,  brought 
a  pewter  flagon  of  porter  to  me :  I  sipped  it : 
**  don't  be  afraid  of  it,"  cried  he, — **  down  with 
it ;  it  is  meat  and  drink  that  is :"  And  indeed 
so  I  found  it — ^it  was  a  heavenly  solid  liquid  to 
me  —  it  was  *' stout"  by  name,  and  **  stout"  by 
nature. 

These  good  fellows,  whom  men  do  right  to 
call  black  Diamonds  carried  me  safe  into  the 
Strand,  and  thence,  being  now  quite  my  own 
man  again,  I  reached  the  Seven  Dials.  Paley 
was  in  bed.  He  came  down  directly  in  his  night 
gown,  and  lighted  a  fire  and  pulled  a  piece  of 
cold  beef  out  of  the  cupboard  and  cheered  me 
as  usual,  but  in  a  fatherly  way  this  time ;  and 
of  course  at  my  age  I  was  soon  all  right  again, 
and  going  to  take  the  world  by  storm  to-morrow 
morning.  He  left  me  for  a  while,  and  went  up 
stairs :  presently  he  came  down  again. 

**  Your  bed  is  ready,  John." 

"  Why,"  said  I  "  you  have  not  three  rooms." 

**  Lucy  is  on  a  visit,"  said  he :  then  he  paused 
— "  stop  a  bit,  ril  warm  your  bed." 

He  took  me  up  stairs  to  my  old  room  and 
warmed  the  bed.  I,  like  a  thoughtless  young 
fool  rolled  into  it,  half  gone  with  sleep,  and 
never  woke  till  10  next  morning. 

I  don't  know  what  the  reader  will  think  of 
me,  when  I  tell  him  that  the  old  man  had  turn- 
ed Lucy  out  of  her  room  into  his  own,  and  sat 
all  ni^t  by  the  fire  that  I  might  lie  soft  after 
my  troubles.  Ah — he  was  a  bit  of  steel.  And 
have  you  left  me,  and  can  I  share  no  more  sor- 
row or  joy  with  you  in  this  world  I  ?  Eh  dear  I 
it  makes  me  misty  to  think  of  the  old  man,  aft- 
er all  these  years. 
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CAPS. 

1 178KD  often  to  repair  and  doctor  a  yiolln  for 
a  Gent,  whom  I  shall  call  Chaplin,  he  played 
in  the  Orchestra  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre.  Mr. 
Chaplin  was  not  only  a  cnstomer  hut  a  friend;  he 
law  how  badly  off  I  was,  and  had  a  great  desire 
to  serre  me :  now  it  so  happened  that  Mr.  Yates 
the  Manager  was  going  to  give  an  entertain- 
ment he  called  his  '*  At  Homes"  and  this  took 
but  a  small  Orchestra  of  which  Mr.  Chaplin  was 
to  be  the  leader ;  so  he  was  allowed  to  engage 
the  other  instmments  and  he  actnally  proposed 
to  me  to  be  one  of  the  second  Tiolios. 

I  stared  at  him.     '' How  can  I  do  that?'* 

"  Why  I  often  hear  you  try  a  violin  I" 

*'Yes,  and  I  always  play  the  same  notes, 
perhaps  you  have  obserred  that  too  ?** 

"  I  notice  it  is  always  a  slow  movement — 
eh  ?  never  mind,  this  is  the  only  thing  I  can 
think  of  to  serve  yon.  Yon  must  strum  out 
sonething — it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  you  yon 
know." 

"  WcU,"  said  I,  "  if  Mr.  Yates  will  promise 
to  sing  nothing  faster  than  '  Je-ru-sa-lem  my 
hap-py  home*  Til  accompany  him.*' 

Ko  I  he  would  not  be  laughed  out  of  it ;  he 
was  determined  to  put  money  in  my  pocket; 
and  would  take  no  denial.  '*  Next  Monday  you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  meet  me  at  the  The- 
atre at  6  o'clock  with  your  fiddle.  Play  how 
yon  like  —  play  inaudible  for  what  I  care,  but 
pky,  and  draw  yonr  weekly  salary  you  must 
andshaU." 

**  Play  inaudible  I"  these  words  sunk  to  the 
jerj  bottom  of  me.     **  Play  inaudible  I" 

I  fell  into  a  brown  study :  it  lasted  three  days 
and  three  nights ;  finally  to  my  good  patron's 
great  content,  I  consented  to  come  up  to  the 
scratch:  and  Monday  night  I  had  the  hardi- 
hood to  present  myself  in  the  music  room  of  the 
Adelphi :  my  violin  was  a  ringing  one,  I  tuned 
up  the  loudest  of  them  all  and  Mr.  Chaplin's 
eye  rested  on  me  with  an  approving  glance. 

Time  was  called :  we  played  an  overture,  and 
accompanied  Mr.  Yates  in  his  recitatives  and 
songa,  and  performed  pieces  and  airs  between 
the  acts,  etc.  The  leader's  eye  often  fell  on  me, 
and  when  it  did  he  saw  the  most  conscientious 
workman  of  the  crew  plowing  every  note  with 
mtfrni^r  carc  and  diligence. 

In  this  same  little  orchestra  was  James  Bates 
another  favorite  of  Mr.  Chaplin,  and  an  expe- 
rienced fiddler. 

This  young  man  was  a  great  chum  of  mine. 
He  was  a  fine  honest  young  fellow  but  of  rather 
a  Satanine  temper.  I  mean,  he  was  not  mov- 
able to  mirth  at  any  price.  He  would  play 
without  a  s^Ie  to  a  new  Pantomime — stuck 
there  all  night  like  Solomon  cut  in  black  mar- 
ble with  a  white  chc^er,  as  solemn  as  a  tomb, 
with  hundreda  laughing  all  around. 

Once  or  twice  while  we  were  at  work,  I  saw 
Mr.  Chaplin  look  at  Bates,  knowing  we  two 
were  chuma,  and  whenever  he  did  it  seems  the 
yoong  one  bit  his  lips  and  turned  as  red  as  a 


beet  root.  After  the  lights  were  but  Mr.  Chaplin 
congratulated  me  before  Bates.  ''There  yon 
see  it  is  not  so  very  hard,  why  hang  me  if  you 
did  not  saw  away  as  well  as  the  best  I !  I"  At  these 
words  Bates  gave  a  sort  of  yell  and  ran  home. 
Mr.  ChiqiUn  looked  after  him  with  surprise. 
"There's  some  devil's  delight  up  between  you 
two,"  said  he ;  "I  shall  find  you  out." 

Next  night  in  the  tuning-room  my  fiddle  was 
so  resinant,  it  attracted  attention,  and  one  or 
two  asked  leave  to  try  it.     **  Why  not  ?"  said  I. 

During  work,  Mr.  Chaplin  had  one  eye  on 
me  and  one  on  Bates,  and  caught  the  perspira- 
tion running  down  my  face,  and  him  simpering, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  History  of  the  Adelphi. 

"What  has  come  over  Jem  Bates?"  said  Mr. 
Chaplin  to  me ;  "  the  lad  is  all  changed,  you 
have  put  some  of  your  late  gunpowder  into  him 
— there  is  something  up  between  you  two." 
After  the  play  he  got  us  together  and  he  look- 
ed Bates  in  the  face  and  just  said  to  him,  Eh  ? 

At  this  wholesale  interrogatory  Bates  laid 
hold  of  himself  tight.  No  Mr.  Chaplin  Sir  I 
can't — it  wiU  kill  me  when  it  does  come  out  of 
me. 

**  When  what  comes  out?"  You  young  ras- 
cals if  you  dont  both  of  you  tell  me  I'll  break 
my  fiddle  over  Bates  and  Jack  shall  mend  it 
free  of  expense,  gratis  for  nothing — that  is  how 
m  serve  mutineers.     Coma  out  with  it. 

"TeU  him  John,"  said  Bates  demurely. 

"No"  said  I,  "tell  him  yourself  if  you  think 
it  will  gratify  him."     I  had  my  doubts. 

"Well,"  savj  Bates,  it  is  ungrateful  to  keep 
you  out  of  it  Sir,  so— he  I  he !  I'U  tell  you  Sir 
this  second  violin  has  two  bows  in  his  violin 
case. 

"Well  stupid  what  is  commoner  than  that 
for  a  fiddler?" 

"  But  this  is  not  a  fiddler"  squeaked  Bates — 
he's  only  a  bower.     Oh — oh — oh ! 

"Only  a  bower?" 

"Nol  Oh!  oh!  I  shall  die,  it  will  kill  me." 
I  gave  a  sort  of  ghastly  grin  myself. 

"You  unconscionable  scoundrels,"  shouted 
Mr.  Chaplin,  "  there  look  at  this  Bates,  he  is 
at  it  again,  a  fellow  that  the  veiy  clown  could 
never  raise  a  laugh  out  of — and  now  I  see  him 
all  night  smirking,  and  grinning,  and  looking 
down  like  a  jackdaw  that  has  got  his  claw  on  a 
thimble.  If  you  dont  speak  out  I'll  knock  your 
two  tormenting  skulls  together  till  they  roll  off 
down  the  gutter  side  by  side,  chuckling  and 
giggling  all  day  and  all  night!"  At  this  dire- 
ful mysterious  threat  Bates  composed  himself. 
"  The  power  is  all  out  of  my  body  Sir,  so  now 
I  can  tell  yon." 

He  then  in  faint  tones  gave  this  explanation 
which  my  guilty  looks  confirmed.  "One  of 
his  bows  is  resined  Sir — that  one  is  the  tuner. 
I  dont  know  whether  you  have  observed,  but  he 
tunes  rather  louder  than  any  two  of  us.  Oh 
dear  it  is  coming  again." 

"  Dont  be  a  fool  now.  Yes — I  have  noticed 
that." 

"The  other  bow  Mr.  Chaplin  Sir,  the  other    j 
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bow  is  soaped,  well  soaped  Sir—for  orchestral 
use — ugh,  ugh!" 

"Oh  the  rarmint." 

Bates  continued.  **  Tou  take  a  look  at  him 
— yon  see  him  fingering  and  bowing  like  mad — 
but  as  for  sound,  yon  know  what  a  greasy  bow 
is." 

"Of  course  I  do!  I  don't  wouder  at  your 
langhing — hah-ha.  Oh  the  thief— when  I  think 
of  his  diligent  face  and  him  shaking  his  right 
wrist  like  Paganinni.** 

"  Blind  your  pockets  though — he  knows  too 
much." 

It  was  now  my  turn  to  speak.  "  I  am  glad 
you  like  the  idea,"  said  I,  **for  it  comes  from 
you  Sir." 

**  How  can  you  say  that?" 

**  What  did  you  tell  me  to  do  ?" 

*^I  didn't  tell  you  to  do  that.  I  don't  re- 
member what  I  told  him  Bates,  not  to  the  let- 
ter.*' 

**  Told  me  to  play  inaudible ! ! !" 

"Well  I  never,"  said  Mr.  Chaplin. 

"Those  were  your  words,  Sir,  they  did  not 
fall  to  the  ground  you  see." 

My  position  in  this  orchestra  and  the  situa- 
tions that  arose  out  of  it  were  meat  and  drink 
to  my  two  friends.  With  the  gentry,  whose 
lives  are  a  succession  of  amusements,  a  joke 
soon  wears  out,  no  doubt ;  but  we  poor  fellows 
can't  let  one  go  cheap,  how  do  we  know  how 
long  it  may  be  before  Heaven  sends  us  another. 
•  A  joke  falling  among  us  is  like  a  rat  in  a  ken- 
nel. 

At  intricate  passages  the  first  violin  used  to 
look  at  the  tenor,  and  then  at  me  and  wink,  and 
they  both  swelled  with  innocent  enjojrment,  till 
at  last  unknown  powers  of  gayety  budded  in 
Bates.  With  quizzing  his  friend  he  learned  to 
taste  a  jest,  so  much  so  that  one  night  Mr. 
Tates  being  funnier  than  usual  if  possible,  a 
single  horse-laugh  suddenly  exploded  among 
the  fiddles.  This  was  Bates,  gone  off  all  in  a 
moment,  after  his  trigger  being  pulled  so  many 
years  to  no  purpose.  Mr.  Yates  looked  down 
with  gratified  surprise — '  *  hallo !  Brains  got  in 
the  orchestra !     After  that  any  thing !" 

But  do  you  think  it  was  fiin  to  me  all  this? 
I  declare  I  sufiered  the  tortures  of  the  you  know 
what  I  never  felt  safe  a  moment.  I  had 
placed  myself  next  to  an  old  fiddler  who  ^^as 
deaf;  but  he  somehow  smelt  at  times  that  I  was 
^rldng  and  then  he  used  to  cry,  *'  pull  out  I 
pull  out!  ye  dont  puU  out!^ 

"How  can  you  say  so"  I  used  to  reply,  and 
then  saw  away  like  mad ;  when,  so  connected 
are  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  apparently, 
the  old  fellow  used  to  smile  and  be  at  peace. 
He  saw  me  pull,  and  so  he  heard  me  pull  out 
Then  sometimes  friends  of  the  other  performers 
would  be  in  the  orchestra,  and  peep  over  me 
and  say  civil  things  and  I  wish  them  further, 
civilities  and  all  But  it  is  a  fact  that  for  two 
months  I  gesticulated  in  that  orchestra  without 
a  soul  finding  out  that  I  did  not  suit  the  note 
to  the  action. 


At  last  we  broke  up,  to  my  great  relief,  but 
I  did  not  leave  the  theatre.  Mr.  Widger,  Mr. 
Yates's  dresser  got  me  a  place  behind  the  scenes 
at  9  shillings  per  week. 

I  used  to  dress  Mr.  Beeves,  and  run  for  his 
brandies  and  waters,  which  kept  me  on  the  trot 
I  assure  you — and  do  odd  jobs. 

But  I  was  now  to  make  the  acquaintance  that 
colored  all  my  life,  or  the  cream  of  it  My 
time  was  come  to  move  in  a  wider  circle  of 
men  and  things  and  really  to  do  what  so  many 
fancy  they  have  done — to  see  the  world. 

In  the  month  of  April  1828  Mr.  Yates,  The- 
atrical Manager,  found  his  nightly  receipts  fkll 
below  his  nightly  expenses.  In  this  situation 
a  manager  falls  upon  one  of  two  things — a  spec- 
tacle or  a  star.  Mr.  Yates  preferred  the  fatter, 
and  went  over  to  Paris  and  engaged  Mademoi- 
selle D'jek. 

Mademoiselle  D^ek  wasan  elephant  of  great 
size,  and  unparalleled  sagacity.  She  bad  been 
for  some  time  performing  in  a  play  at  Franco- 
ni's,  and  created  a  great  sensation  in  Paris. 

Of  her  previous  history  little  is  known.  But 
she  was  first  landed  from  the  East  in  England, 
and  was  shown  about  merely  as  an  elephant  by 
the  proprietor  an  Italian  called  Polito.  The 
Frenchmen  first  found  out  her  talent.  Her 
present  owner  was  a  M.  Huguet,  and  with  him 
Mr.  Yates  treated.  She  joined  the  Adelphi 
company  at  a  salaij  of  £40  a  week  and  her 
grub. 

There  was  great  expectation  in  the  theatre 
for  some  days:  the  play  in  which  she  was  to 
perform  "the  Elephant  of  the  King  of  Siam" 
was  cast  and  rehearsed  several  times ;  a  wood- 
en house  was  built  for  her  at  the  back  of  the 
stage,  and  one  fine  afternoon,  sure  enough,  she 
arrived  with  all  her  train,  one  or  two  of  each 
nation,  viz.,  her  owner  Mons.  Huguet  (French) 
her  principal  keeper  Tom  Elliott  (English),  his 
subordinates,  Bernard  (French)  and  an  Italian 
nicknamed  Pippin.  She  arrived  at  the  stage- 
door  in  Maiden  Lane  and  soon  after  the  mes- 
senger was  sent  to  Mr.  Yates's  house. 

"  Elephant's  come.  Sir." 

"  Well  let  them  put  her  in  the  place  built  for 
her;  and  I'll  come  and  see  her." 

"They  can't  do  that,  Sir." 

"Why  not?" 

"  La  bless  yon  Sir,  she  might  get  her  foot  into 
the  Theatre;  but  how  is  her  body  to  come 
through  the  stage  door ;  why  she  is  almost  as 
big  as  the  house." 

Down  comes  Mr.  Yates,  and  there  was  the 
elephant  standing  all  across  Maiden  Lane,  all 
traffic  interrupted  except  what  could  pass  under 
her  belly — and  such  a  crowd !  my  eye !  I 

Mr.  Yates  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and 
took  a  quiet  look  at  the  state  of  afiairs — "You 
must  make  a  hole  in  the  wall." 

Pickaxes  went  to  work  and  made  a  hole  or 
rather  a  frightful  chasm  in  the  Theatre,  and 
when  it  looked  about  two  thirds  her  size,  Elliott 
said,  "  Stop."  He  then  gave  her  a  sharp  order 
and  the  first  specimen  we  saw  ofjier  cleverness 
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wBi  her  doobling  henelf  together  and  creeping 
in  through  that  hole  bending  her  fore  knees  and 
afterward  rising  and  dragging  her  hind  legi  hor- 
iaootallj,  and  so  she  disappeared  like  an  enor- 
BKms  mule  burrowing  into  the  Theatre. 

MademoiaelJe  D'jek^s  bills  were  posted  all  over 
the  Town,  and  ereiy  thing  done  to  make  her 
take,  and  on  the  following  Tuesday  the  Theatre 
was  prettj  well  filled  by  the  Public ;  the  Man- 
ager also  took  care  to  have  a  strong  party  in  the 
pet.  In  short  she  was  nursed  as  other  stars  are 
upon  their  debut.  Night  came.  All  was  anx- 
iety behind  the  lights  and  expectation  in  front 

The  green  curtain  drew  up  and  Mr.  Yates 
walked  on,  in  black  dress  coat,  and  white  kid 
glorea,  like  a  private  gentleman  just  landed  out 
of  a  Bandbox  at  the  Queen's  Ball.  He  was  the 
boy  to  talk  to  the  Public :  soft  sawder — digni- 
fied reproach — friendly  intercourse — he  had 
them  all  at  his  fingers'  ends.  This  time  it  was 
the  easy  tone  of  refined  conversation  upon  the 
intelligent  creature  he  was  privileged  to  intro- 
duce to  them.  I  remember  his  discourse  as  well 
ss  if  it  was  yesterday. 

**The  Eiephant"  said  Mr.  Yates  '<is  a  mar- 
vel of  nature.  We  are  now  to  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  showing  her  to  you  as  taking  her  place  in 
Art.  Then  he  pnused  the  wisdom  and  benefi- 
eeace  of  creation.  Among  the  small  animals 
such  as  cats  and  men,  there  is  to  be  found  such 
a  thing  as  spite ;  treacheiy  ditto,  and  love  of 
mischief,  and  even  cruelty  at  odd  times:  but 
here  is  a  creature  with  the  power  to  pull  all  our 
Houses  about  our  ears  like  Samson,  but  a  Heart 
that  will  not  let  her  hurt  a  fly.  Properly  to  ap- 
preciate her  moral  character  consider  what  a 
thing  power  is :  see  how  it  tries  us — how  often 
in  history  it  has  turned  men  to  demons.  The 
Elephant  added  he,  is  the  friend  of  man  by 
choice  not  by  necessity  or  instinct :  it  is  bom  as 
wild  as  a  Lion  or  a  buflfklo,  but  the  moment  an 
o|9ortnnity  arrives,  its  kindred  intelligence  al- 
lies it  to  man  its  only  superior  or  equal  in  rea- 
■oning  power.  We  are  about,"  said  Mr.  Yates, 
**  to  present  a  play  in  which  an  Elephant  will 
act  a  part,  and  yet  act  but  herself— for  the  intel- 
ligence and  affectionate  disposition  she  will  dis- 
play on  these  boards  as  an  actress,  are  merely 
her  own  private  and  domestic  qualities.  Not 
every  one  of  us  actors,  gentlemen,  can  say  as 
modi.**  Then  there  was  a  laagh  in  which  Mr. 
Yates  joined.  In  short  Mr.  Yates  who  could 
play  upon  the  pnbHc  ear  better  than  some  fid- 
dlers (I  name  no  names),  made  his  debutante 
popular  before  ever  she  stepped  upon  the  Scene. 
He  then  bowed  with  intense  gratitude  to  the  aud- 
i^ice  for  the  attention  they  had  honored  him 
with,  retired  to  the  prompter's  side  and  as  he 
reached  it  the  act-drop  flew  up  and  the  play  be- 
gan— it  commenced  on  two  legs ;  the  elephant 
did  not  come  on  till  the  second  scene  of  the 
Act. 

The  Drama  was  a  good  specimen  of  its  kind : 
it  was  a  story  of  some  interest  and  some  length 
and  variety,  and  the  writer  had  been  sharp 
c&ongh  not  to  make  the  elephant  too  common  in 


it :  she  came  on  only. three  four  or  times,  and 
always  at  a  nick  of  time,  and  to  do  good  businessy 
as  theatricals  say — L  e.  for  some  important  pur- 
pose in  the  story. 

A  King  of  Siam  had  lately  died  and*the  El- 
ephant was  seen  taking  her  part  in  the  funeral 
obsequies.  She  deposited  his  sceptre  etc.  in  the 
tomb  of  his  fiithers,  and  was  seen  no  more  in 
that  act.  The  rightful  heir  to  this  Throne  was 
a  young  Prince  to  whom  this  elephant  belonged. 
An  usurper  opposed  him,  and  a  battle  took  place : 
rightful  heir  was  worsted  and  taken  prisoner, 
usurper  condemned  him  to  be  thrown  into  the 
sea.  In  the  next  act  this  sentence  was  being 
executed:  four  men  were  discovered  passing 
through  a  wood  carrying  no  end  of  a  box.  Sud- 
denly a  terrific  roar  was  heard — the  men  put 
down  the  box  rather  more  carefully  than  they 
would  in  real  life  and  fled — and  the  Elephant 
walked  on  to  the  scene  alone  like  any  other 
actress.  She  smelt  about  the  box  and  present- 
ly tore  it  open  with  her  proboscis,  and  there  was 
her  master  the  rightful  heir,  but  in  a  sad  ex- 
hausted state.  When  the  good  soul  saw  this 
what  does  she  do  but  walk  uf  Uie  other  side  and 
tear  down  the  bough  of  a  fruit-tree,  and  hand  it 
to  the  sufferer,  he  sucked  it,  and  it  had  the  ef- 
fect of  stout  on  him,  made  a  man  of  him :  and 
they  marched  away  together  the  elephant  tmm- 
*peting  to  show  her  satisfaction. 

In  the  next  act  the  rightful  heir's  friends  were 
discovered  behind  the  bars  of  a  Prison  at  a 
height  from  the  ground.  The  order  for  their 
execution  arrived,  and  they  were  down  upon 
their  luck  terribly.  In  marched  the  Elephant 
tore  out  the  iron  bars  and  squeezed  herself 
against  the  wall,  half  squatting,  in  the  shape  of 
a  triangle,  so  then  the  prisoners  glided  down  her 
to  the  ground  slantendicular  one  after  another. 

When  the  civil  war  had  lasted  long  enough 
to  sicken  both  sides,  and  enough  widows  and 
orphans  had  been  made,  the  Siamese  began  to 
ask  themselves  **but  what  is  it  all  about?"  the 
next  thing  was,  they  said  "what  asses  we  have 
been !  was  there  no  other  way  of  deciding  be- 
tween two  men,  but  bleeding  Uie  whole  tribe  ?" 
then  they  reflected  and  said  **  We  are  asses,  that 
is  clear-— bat  we  hear  there  is  an  animal  in  the 
nation  that  is  not  an  ass ;  why  of  coarse  then 
she  is  the  one  to  decide  our  dispute."  Accord- 
ingly a  grand  assembly  was  held,  the  rival  claim- 
ants were  compelled  to  attend,  and  the  Elephant 
was  led  in.  Then  the  High  Priest  or  some  such 
article  having  first  implored  Heaven  to  speak 
through  the  Quadruped  bade  her  decide  accord- 
ing to  justice.  No  sooner  were  the  words  out 
of  his  mouth  than  the  Elephant  stretched  out 
her  proboscis,  seized  a  little  crown  that  glittered 
on  the  usurper's  head,  and  waving  it  gracefully 
in  the  air  deposited  it  gently  and  carefully  on 
the  brows  of  the  rightful  heir.  So  then  there 
was  a  rush  made  on  the  wrongful  heir ;  he  was 
taken  out  guarded  and  warned  off  the  premises : 
the  rightful  heir  mounted  the  throne  and  grin- 
ned and  bowed  aU  round,  the  Elephant  trum- 
peted—  Siam  hurrahed — D'jek's  part^in  the 
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home  echoed  the  sonnd  and  down  came  the  cur- 
tain in  thonders  of  applanie.  Thou^  the  cur- 
tain was  down,  the  apphmte  continued  most  Te- 
hemently,  and  after  a  while  a  crj  aroie  at  the 
back  of  the  pit,  "Elephant!"  ** Elephant  1" 
That  part  of  the  audience  that  had  paid  at  the 
door,  laughed  at  this  call,  but  their  laughter 
turned  to  curiosity  when  in  answer  to  the  cry 
the  curtain  was  raised,  and  the  stage  discoTcred 
empty.  Curiosity  in  turn  gare  way  to  surprise, 
for  the  Elephant  walked  on  from  the  third  grooves 
alone,  and  came  slap  down  to  the  floaL  At 
this  the  astonished  public  literally  roared  at  her. 
Bot  how  can  I  describe  the  effect,  the  amaze- 
ment, when  in  return  for  the  compliment  the 
debutante  slowly  bent  her  knees  and  courtesied 
twice  to  the  British  public,  and  then  retired 
backward  as  the  curtain  once  more  fell.  Peo- 
ple looked  at  one  another  and  seemed  to  need 
to  read  in  their  neighbors*  eyes  whether  such  a 
thing  was  real,  and  then  followed  that  buzz 
which  tells  the  knowing  ones  behind  the  curtain 
ihat  the  nail  has  gone  home,  that  the  Theatre 
will  be  crammed  to  the  ceiling  to-morrow  night 
and  perhaps  for  ei^ty  nights  after. 

Mr.  Tates  fed  Mademoiselle  D'jek  with  his 
own  hand  that  night,  crying — "  Oh  you  duck  !** 

The  fortunes  of  the  Adelphi  rose  from  that 
hour :  full  houses  without  intermission. 

Mr.  Yates  shortened  his  introductory  address, 
and  used  to  make  it  a  brief,  neat,  and  I  think 
elegant  eulogy  of  her  gentleness  and  affection- 
ate disposition ;  **  her  talent  the  puldic  are  here 
to  judge  for  themselyes'*  said  Mr.  Yates,  and 
Exit— P.  S.  A  Theatre  is  a  little  world,  and 
IXjek  soon  became  the  hero  of  ours.  Every 
body  must  have  a  passing  peep  at  the  Star  that 
was  keeping  the  Theatre  open  all  summer  and 
providing  bread  for  a  score  or  two  of  femilies 
connected  with  it.  Of  course  a  mind  like  mine 
was  not  among  the  least  inquisitive. 

But  her  head  keeper  Tom  Elliot^  a  surly 
fellow,  repulsed  our  attempts  to  scrape  acquaint- 
ance— **  Mind  your  business  and  111  mind  mine** 
was  his  chant.  He  seemed  to  be  wonderfully 
jealous  of  her.  He  could  not  forbid  Mr.  Yates 
to  visit  her,  as  ho  did  us,  but  he  always  insisted 
on  being  of  the  party  even  then.  He  puzzled 
us,  but  the  strongest  impression  he  gave  us  was 
that  he  was  jealous  of  her ;  afraid  she  would  get 
as  fond  of  some  other  as  of  him  and  so  another 
man  might  be  able  to  work  her,  and  his  own 
nose  lose  a  joint  as  the  saying  is ;  later  on  we 
learned  to  put  a  difierent  interpretation  on  his 
conduct.  Pippin  the  Italian  and  Barnard  the 
Frenchman  TUBed  to  serve  her  with  straw  and 
water  etc.,  but  it  was  quite  a  different  thing 
from  Elliott.  They  were  like  a  fine  lady's  grooms 
and  running  footmen;  but  Elliott  was  her 
body  servant,  groom  of  the  bed  chamber  or  what 
not.  He  used  always  to  sleep  in  the  straw  close 
to  her:  sometimes,  when  he  was  drunk,  he 
would  roll  in  between  her  legs,  and  if  she  had 
not  been  more  careful  of  him  than  any  other 
animal  ever  was  (especially  himself)  she  most 
have  crushed  him  to  death  three  nights  in  the 


week.  Next  to  Elliott,  but  a  long  way  below 
him,  M.  Huguet  seemed  her  fevorite.  He  used 
to  come  into  her  box  and  caress  her  and  feed 
her  and  make  much  of  her:  but  she  never  went 
on  the  Stage  without  Elliott  in  sight^  and  in 
point  of  feet  all  she  did  upon  ow  Stage  was 
done  at  a  word  of  command  given  then  and 
there  at  the  side  by  this  man  and  no  other — go- 
ing down  to  the  float,  courtesying,  and  alL  Be- 
ing mightily  curious  to  know  how  he  had  gained 
such  influence  with  her  I  made  several  attempts 
to  sound  him,  but  drunk  or  sober  he  was  equal- 
ly unfethomable  on  this  point. 

I  then  endeavored  to  slake  my  curiosity  at 
No.  2.  I  made  bold  to  ask  M.  Huguet  how 
he  had  won  her  affections.  The  Frenchman 
was  as  communicative  as  the  Englishman  was 
reserved :  he  broke  a  whole  faggot  of  English 
Over  me :  if  I  wrote  what  he  said  you  would  be 
little  the  wiser,  but  it  came  to  this — that  the 
strongest  feeling  of  an  elephant  is  gratitude, 
and  that  he  had  worked  on  this  for  years ;  was 
always  kind  to  her  and  seldom  approached  her 
without  giving  her  lumps  of  sugai^— carried  a 
pocket  full  on  purpose.  This  tallied  with  what 
I  had  heard  and  read  of  an  Elephant :  still  the 
problem  remained  why  is  she  fonder  still  of 
this  Tom  Elliot  whose  manner  is  not  ingrati- 
ating, and  who  never  speaks  to  her  but  in  a 
harsh  severe  voice. 

She  stood  my  friend  any  way — a  good  many 
new  Supers  were  engaged  to  play  with  her,  and 
I  was  set  over  these :  looked  out  their  dresses, 
and  went  on  with  ^em  and  her  as  a  slave.  9 
shillings  a  week  for  this  was  added  to  my  other 
9  which  I  drew  for  dressing  an  actor  or  two  of 
the  higher  class. 

The  more  I  was  about  her,  the  more  I  felt 
that  we  were  not  at  the  bottom  of  this  quadru- 
ped, nor  even  of  her  bipeds.  Thwe  were  ges- 
tures and  glances  and  shrugs  always  passing  to 
and  fro. 

One  day  at  the  rehearsal  of  a  farce  there  was 
no  Mr.  Yates.  Somebody  inquired  loudly  for 
him. 

"Hush,"  says  another.  "Haven't  you 
heard?" 

"Nor 

"  You  mustn't  talk  of  it  out  of  doors." 

"Nol" 

*<Well,  then  ^  half  killed  by  the  elephant 
this  morning." 

It  seems  he  was  feeding  and  coaxing  her  as 
he  had  often  done  before,  when  all  in  a  mo- 
ment she  laid  hold  of  him  with  her  trunk  and 
gave  him  a  squeeze.  He  lay  in  bed  six  weeks 
with  it,  and  there  was  nobody  to  deliver  her 
eulogy  at  night.  Elliot  was  at  the  other  end 
of  the  stage  when  the  accident  happened :  he 
heard  Mr.  Yates  cry  out,  and  ran  in,  and  the 
Elephant  let  Mr.  Yates  go  the  moment  she  saw 
him. 

We  questioned  Elliot  We  might  as  well 
have  cross-examined  the  Monnment— then  I 
inquired  of  M.  Huguet  what  this  meant.  That 
gentleman  explained  to  me  that  Djek  had  mii^ 
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calcnUted  her  strength,  that  she  wanted  to  ca- 
nm  so  kind  a  manager  who  was  always  feeding 
and  coortiag  her,  uid  had  embraced  him  too 
wsnnlj. 

The  Plaj  went  on,  and  the  Elephant's  popn- 
UritjT  increased.  Bat  it  was  destined  to  receive 
aihock  so  far  as  we  little  ones  behind  ^e  cnr- 
tsio  were  concerned. 

One  day  while  Pippin  was  spreading  her 
itnw  she  knocked  him  down  with  her  tmnk, 
and  piesdng  her  tooth  against  him — bored  two 
frif  htihl  holes  in  his  sknll,  before  Elliot  could 
inteifere.  Pippin  was  carried  to  St.  Greorge's 
Hospital  and  we  began  to  look  in  one  another's 
&ces. 

Pippin's  sitnation  was  in  the  market 

One  or  two  declined  it — ^it  came  down  to  me. 
I  reflected  and  accepted  it — another  9  shillings 
—total  27  shillings. 

That  night  two  supers  turned  tail.  An  act- 
rsBs  also,  whose  name  I  hare  foigotten,  refused 
to  go  on  with  her.  '^I  was  not  engaged  to 
plsy  with  a  brute"  said  this  ladj  **  and  I  won't ; 
otben  went  on  as  usual  but  were  not  so  sweet 
on  it  as  before.  The  rightful  heir  lost  all  rel- 
tth  fbr  hia  part,  and  abore  all,  when  his  tnm 
csme  to  be  preserred  from  harm  by  her,  I  used 
to  hear  him  crying  out  of  the  box  to  Elliot, 
"  ire  yon  there  ?"  **  are  yo*  sure  you  are  there  ?" 
tad  when  she  tore  open  his  box,  Gkmrick  never 
acted  better  than  this  one  used  to  now;  for, 
yoQ  see,  his  cue  was  to  exhibit  fear  and  exhaus- 
tioii,  and  be  did  both  to  the  life,  becauae  for  the 
last  fire  minutes  he  had  been  thinking — **  Oh 
dear!  oh  dearl"  Suppose  she  should  do  the 
f»t  h^Hnesa  on  my  box— rinstead  of  the  pro- 
boscis. 

These  however  were  vain  fears ;  she  made 
no  mistakes  before  the  public 

Nothing  lasts  for  ever  in  this  world,  and  the 
tiae  came  that  she  ceased  to  fill  the  honse. 
Ihon  Mr.  Yatee  re-engaged  her  for  the  prov- 
iaoei,  and  having  agreed  with  the  country  man- 
sK«rs  sent  her  down  to  Bath  and  Bristol  first. 
Ha  had  a  good  opinion  of  me  and  asked  me  to 
fo  with  her  and  watch  his  interests.  I  should 
■ot  certainly  have  applied  for  the  place,  but  it 
was  not  easy  to  say  ^^Ho**  to  Mr.  Yates,  and  I 
fek  I  owed  him  some  reparation  for  the  ix\jus- 
tiee  1  had  done  that  artist  in  accompanying  his 
f«ioe  with  my  gestures. 

In  short  we  started,  D'jek,  Elliot,  Bernard,  I, 
tad  Pippin  on  foot  (he  was  just  out  of  St. 
GeofgeV).  Messrs.  Hugnet  and  Yates  rolled 
ia  their  carriage  to  meet  us  at  the  principal 
towns  where  we  played. 

As  we  oould  not  afibrd  to  make  her  common, 
ear  walking  was  all  night  work  and  introduced 
»e  to  a  rough  li£B. 

The  average  of  night  weather  is  wetter  and 
windier  than  day,  and  many  a  vile  night  we 
ifaniped  through  when  wise  men  were  abed ; 
aad  we  never  knew  for  certain  where  we  should 
pasa  the  night,  for  it  depended  on  D'jek.  She 
«as  ao  eaonsona  that  half  the  Inns  couldn't  find 
oa  a  plsce  big  enongh  for  her.    Our  first  even- 1 


ing  stroll  was  to  Bath  and  Bristol ;  thence  we 
crossed  to  Dublin,  thence  we  returned  to  Ply- 
mouth. We  walked  from  Plymouth  to  Liver- 
pool, playing  with  good  success  at  all  these 
places.  At  Liverpool  she  laid  hold  of  Bernard, 
and  would  have  settled  his  hash,  but  Elliot 
came  between  them. 

That  same  afternoon  in  walks  a  young  gentle- 
man dressed  in  the  height  of  Parisian  fashion 
— ^glossy  hat,  satin  tie,  trowsers  puckered  at  the 
haunches,  sprucer  than  any  poor  Englishman 
will  be  while  the  world  lasts — and  who  was  it 
but  Mons.  Bernard  come  to  take  leave.  We 
endeavored  to  dissuade  him,  he  smiled  and 
shook  his  head,  treated  us,  flattered  us,  and 
showed  us  his  preparations  for  France. 

All  that  day  and  the  next  he  sauntered  about 
us  dressed  like  a  gentleman,  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  and  an  ostentatious  neglect  of  his 
late  afi^tionate  charge.  Before  he  left  he  in- 
vited xm  to  drink  something  at  his  expense  and 
was  good  enough  to  say  I  was  what  he  most  re- 
gretted leaving. 

•* Then  why  go?"  said  L 

**I  will  tell  you  mon  pauvre  gar9on,"  said 
Mons.  Bernard.  '*  We  old  hands  have  all  got 
our  orders  to  say  she  is  a  duck.  Ah,  you  have 
found  that  out  of  yourself.  Well  now  as  I 
have  done  with  her  I  will  tell  you  a  part  of  her 
character,  for  I  know  her  well.  Once  she  in- 
jures you  she  can  never  forgive  you.  So  long 
as  she  has  never  hurt  you  there  is  a  fair  chance 
she  never  will :  I  have  been  abont  her  for  years, 
and  she  never  molested  me  till  yesterday.  But 
if  she  once  attacks  a  man  that  man's  death  war- 
rant is  signed.  I  can't  altogether  account  for 
it ;  but  trust  my  experience  it  is  so.  I  would 
have  staid  with  you  all  my  life  if  she  had  not 
shown  me  my  £site;  but  not  now — Mercil  I 
have  a  wife  and  two  children  in  France.  I 
have  saved  some  money  out  of  her,  I  return  to 
the  bosom  of  my  fiimily ;  and  if  Pippin  stays 
with  her  after  the  hint  she  gave  him  in  Lon- 
don, why  yon  will  see  the  death  of  Pippin  my 
lad.  Yoila  tout;  that  is,  if  you  don't  go  first: 
qu'est  que  9a  te  fait  a  la  fin,  tu  es  gar9on  toi — 
buvons  1" 

The  next  day  he  left  ns,  and  left  me  sad  for 
one.  The  quiet  determination  with  which  he 
acted  upon  positive  experience  of  her,  was  enough 
to  make  a  man  thoughtful.  And  then  Bernard 
was  the  flower  of  us  all ;  he  was  the  drop  of 
mirth  and  gayety  in  our  iron  cup.  He  was  a 
pure  unadulterated  Frenchman,  and,  to  be  just, 
where  in  the  world  can  you  find  any  thing  so  de-- 
lightful  as  a  Frenchman  ? 

He  fluttered  home  singing 
*^  Let  doax  yanx  de  nut  brniMtt-e 
TouUe  mignonette  tout-e  gentUlette**— 

and  left  ns  all  in  black. 

God  bless  you,  my  merry  fellow.  I  hopa-yoa 
found  your  children  healthy  and  your  bninetta 
true,  and  your  fHends  alive,  and  that  the  world 
is  just  to  yon,  and  smiles  on  you  as  youi  do^OA 
it,  and  did  on  us. 

From  Liverpool  we  walked  to  GUsgomi  firoia 
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Glasgow  to  Edinburgh;  and  from  Edinburgh 
on  a  cold  starry  midnight  we  started  for  New- 
castle. 

In  this  intenral  of  business  let  me  paint  jon 
mj  companions  Pippin  and  Elliot.  The  reader 
is  entitled  to  this,  for  there  must  h^ye  been  some- 
thing oat  of  the  common  in  their  looks  since  I 
was  within  an  ace  of  being  killed  owing  to  the 
Italian's  face,  and  was  imprisoned  4  days  through 
the  Englishman's  mug. 

The  Italian,  whom  we  know  by  his  aickname 
of  Pippin,  was  a  man  of  immense  stature  and 
athletic  mould.  His  face,  once  seen,  could  never 
be  forgotten.  His  skin  almost  as  swarthy  as 
Othello's  was  contrasted  by  dazzling  ivory  teeth, 
and  lighted  by  two  glorious  large  eyes,  black  as 
jet  and  brilliant  as  diamonds :  these  orbs  of  black 
Hghtning  gleamed  from  beneath  eyebrows  that 
many  a  dandy  would  have  bought  fbr  mustaches 
at  a  high  valuation ;  a  nose  like  a  reaping  hook 
completed  him — perch  him  on  a  tolerable  sized 
rock  and  there  you  had  a  black  eagle. 

As  if  this  was  not  enough  Pippin  would 
always  wear  a  conical  hat,  and  had  he  but 
'stepped  upon  the  Stage  in  Masaniello  or  the  like, 
all  the  other  brigands  would  have  sunk  down  to 
rural  Police  by  the  side  of  our  man.  But  now 
comes  the  absurdity :  his  inside  was  not  differ- 
ent fh>m  his  out,  it  was  the  exact  opposite.  Ton 
might  turn  over  twenty  thousand  bullet  heads 
and  bolus  eyes,  before  yon  could  find  one  man 
so  thoroughly  harmless  as  this  thundering  Brig- 
and. He  was  just  a  pet,  an  universal  pet,  of 
all  the  men  and  women  that  came  near  him. 
He  had  the  disposition  of  a  dove  and  the  heart 
of  a  hare.     He  was  a  lamb  in  wolves'  clothing. 

My  next  portrait  is  not  so  pleasing. 

A  man  turned  brute. 

Some  ten  years  before  this,  a  fine  stout  yonng 
English  rustic  entered  the  service  of  Mademoi- 
selle D'jek.  He  was  a  model  for  bone  and  mus- 
cle, and  had  "two  cheeks  like  roses:  when  he 
first  went  to  Paris,  he  was  looked  on  as  a  curi- 
osity there.  People  used  to  come  to  D*jek's  Sta- 
ble to  see  her,  and  Elliot  the  young  English 
Samson.  Just  ten  years  after  this,  young  E^- 
liot  had  got  to  be  called  "  Old  EUiot.**  His  face 
was  not  only  pale  it  was  colorless :  it  was  the 
face  of  a  walking  corpse.  This  came  of  ten 
years  Brandy  and  Brute.  I  have  often  asked 
people  to  guess  the  man's  age,  and  they  always 
guessed  GO,  65  or  70,  ofienest  the  latter. 

He  was  thirty  five ;  not  a  day  more. 

This  man's  mind  had  come  down  along  with 
his  body.  He  understood  nothing  bnt  elephant, 
he  seldom  talked,  and  then  nothing  bnt  elephant. 
He  was  an  Elephant  man.  I  will  give  yon  an 
instance,  which  I  always  thought  curious. 

An  elephant,  you  may  have  observed,  caa  not 
stand  quite  still.  The  great  weight  of  its  head 
eauses  a  nodding  movement  which  is  perpetual 
when  the  animal  stands  erect.  Well,  this  Tom 
Elliott,  when  he  stood  up,  used  always  to  have 
one  foot  advanced,  and  his  eye  h^f  closed,  and 
his  head  niddle  noddling  like  an  Elephant  all 


the  time ;  and  with  it  all  such  a  presence  of  brute 
and  absence  of  soul  in  his  mug,-  enough  to  give 
a  Uioughtful  man  some  very  queer  ideas  about 
man  and  beast. 


LETITIA'S  BRIDAL  GIFTS. 
*'i^OME,  Letitia,  and  see  how  your  friends 

y^  love  you;  we  have  arranged  your  gifts. 
Some  have  come  since  last  evening.** 

And  two  lovely  young  women,  hand  in  hand, 
went  slowly  from  one  room  to  another,  where 
stood  a  table  beautifully  ornamented  with  flow- 
ers, and  laden  with  superb  silver,  jewelry,  vases, 
and  all  the  choice  and  rare  achievements  of  mod- 
em art. 

About  the  table  stood  two  or  three  young 
girls,  who  had  busied  themselves  with  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  table,  and  now  stood  looking 
on  with  much  satisfaction. 

It  was  the  affectionate  plan  of  these  friends 
and  Letitia's  sisters  to  receive  all  these  gifts 
and  arrange  them  before  she  saw  them,  that  she 
might  have  all  the  enjoyment  without  any  of  the 
trouble  or  loss  of  time ;  for  Letitia  was  about  to 
perpetrate  marriage,  and  her  time  was  very  full, 
as  we  all  know,  from  intuition,  that  the  time  of 
yonng  expectants  must  necessarily  be. 

Letitia  looked  a  moment  at  the  glittering  ta- 
ble, and  inunediately  burst  into  tears,  as  she 
was  bound  to  do»  and  would  have  been  very 
hard-hearted  not  to  do ;  for  though  Love  had 
followed  her,  and  watched  over  her  all  the  days 
of  her  life,  and  prosperity  had  smoothed  the 
path  before  her,  yet  here  were  testimonials 
which  she  had  earned  by  her  sweetness  of  tem- 
per, her  honest,  courageous  friendship  for  her 
companions,  her  fine  talents,  and  her  good  prin- 
ciples. And  she  felt  a  glow  of  inward  joy  and 
gratitude,  deeper,  perhaps,  than  she  had  felt  ever 
before ;  for  she  saw  that  her  life  had  not  been 
unworthy  of  its  great  requirements. 

Prosperity  may  be  compared  to  a  garden,  in 
which  grow  choice  fruits  against  sunny  walls. 
Careful  hands  turn  the  peach  to  the  sun,  gnard 
it  firom  the  insect,  the  shower,  and  the  frost; 
and  it  ripens  into  a  rare,  delicious  flavor.  The 
richness  of  the  garden  may  breed  a  race  of  pois- 
onous and  destructive  creatures,  making  the 
gardener's  task  no  easy  one.  He  must  watch 
his  peach ;  but,  if  Heaven  is  propitious  and  the 
gardener  watchful,  the  fhiit  is  like  that  which 
grew  in  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides,  and  fiUs 
the  world  with  its  fhigrance. 

Letitia  had  been  cared  for  like  the  peach. 
Heaven  had  given  her  a  sweet  and  lovely  ap- 
pearance and  noble  talents;  fond,  careful  pa- 
rents had  nurtured  and  tended  the  precious 
fruit',  the  long  summer  of  an  uninterrupted 
prosperity  had  perfected  what  nature  so  well 
began ;  and  Mr.  Vanghan,  walking  along  the 
sunny  parterre,  saw  the  fruit,  and — selfish  num 
— ^ploeked  St.  But  here  the  simile  ends,  fbr  Le* 
titia  was  not  made  to  be  eaten. 

**Here,  Letitia,  wipe  your  eje^i  they  will 
have  crying  enough  to  do  hereafter.  See  this 
ptrfect  rase  which  Blanche  has  sent  you.*' 
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**And  this  loTely  let  of  mosaics  from  Mrs. 
Emory— - 

**  And  this  pair  of  silrer  pitchers,  which  wiJl 
hold  a  pipe  of  wine — ** 

**  And  this  loreliest  of  bracelets — *' 

"  And  this  fan— ** 

**  And  set  of  gold  forks  and  spoons—** 

"And  gold  Ute^tite  set—** 

*■  And  here,  dear  Letitia,  a  cameo  from  dear 
Gertmde,  a  most  exquisite  thing — two  angels 
Iring  throogh  space,  the  one  angel  guarding 
the  other.  See  how  sweetly  regardful  the  face 
of  die  one,  how  tmstfol  that  of  the  other  I  and 
hsre  is  her  letter:" 

••DxAx  Sxmm, — Thru  did  yon  guard  me  when  w9 
mn  together;  and  thai,  I  hope,  may  we  one  day  float 
Ihief  h  the  soft  atmosphere  of  a  better  worid. 

♦*  GSBTSUBS.** 

Letitia  took  the  little  ornament  and  kissed  it. 
It  was  from  her  younger  sister,  who  had  mar- 
ried and  gone  abroad,  and  who  could  not  return 
for  the  marriage  of  this  beloTed  older  sister,  but 
who  sent  her  this  token.  It  was  long  before 
LetitiA  could  look  at  any  thing  else. 

**But,  Letitia,  the  great  surprise  remains — 
here!"  and  Caroline  drew  a  curtain,  and  re- 
vealed a  superb  piano,  a  gift  from  Afr.  Yaughan*s 
father. 

Letitia  felt  the  keenest  delight  Music  was 
her  passion,  and  she  sat  immediately  down  to 
the  superb  instrument  and  ran  her  fingers  over 
it.  It  was  thoughtful  of  her  future  papa  to  give 
her  a  piano.  She  thought  with  pleasure  of  the 
many  hours  of  delight  which  this  piano  would 
give  her — so  pleasantly  associated  too  with  her 
wedding. 

But  a  shade  of  disappointment  crept  over  her 
f$ee — ^Frederic  had  sent  nothing.  Frederic,  the 
bridegroom,  was  he  to  be  disunced  in  any  thing, 
even  the  giring  of  presents  ?  No ;  for  the  cnn- 
■ing  damsels  had  foreseen  and  arranged  every 
thing  in  a  scientific  manner.  All  the  emotions 
were  to  come  in  proper  sequence. 

A  beautiful  little  table  of  Marqueterie  came 
to  Hght,  which  was  only  a  casket  of  things  more 
beaiuifhl  than  itself.  It  opened  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  rerealed  camers-hair  shawb ;  lace  in 
all  arrangements,  elegant  handkerchiefs,  marked 
with  Iietitia*s  cipher;  gloves,  and  many  other 
belongings  of  a  lady's  wardrobe.  In  one  of  the 
drawers  was  a  card,  on  which  was  written, 

"For  my  wife." 

That  little  legepd  was  worth  all  the  rest 
There  was  written  the  moat  eloquent  word  in 
the  langnage — the  word  most  full  of  all  emo- 
tion, all  trust,  all  hope  I 

Yes,  Frederic  had  distanced  them  alL  Things 
whkh  could  only  pertain  to  hergeif—the  shawl 
that  folded  her  fiiir  figure,  the  glove  that  cov- 
oed  her  little  hand,  the  lace  that  gave  grace  to 
her  most  stately  toilet  —  all  alike  were  from 
him,  and  her  jealous,  womanly  pride  rejoiced 
that  his  presents  were  the  most  beautiful  and 
well-chosen  of  alL 

Then  the  card  I  We  will  not  say  what  be- 
)  of  that;  every  woman  knows,  and  it  is  of 


no  consequence  that  the  men,  who  are  conceited 
enough  already,  should  ever  know. 

But  it  is  time  to  dress  for  the  wedding,  and 
vre  must  go. 

Grace  Afton,  Letitia's  friend,  and  one  of  the 
Kachiavels  of  the  policy  of  the  wedding-pres- 
ents, was  the  next  victim  sacrificed  at  the  altar, 
and  from  Letitia*s  gorgeous  and  grand  wedding 
she  returned  to  prepare  for  her  own  simple  and 
quiet  one. 

Grace  Alton  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  those 
men  who  seem  to  live  on  the  uncertain  surface 
of  a  glittering  babble.  No  house  so  gay,  no  ex- 
penditure so  larish  as  that  of  Mr.  Afton ;  no  din- 
ners so  good,  no  dressing  so  extravagant,  no 
Newport  and  Saratoga  visits  so  constant  as  those 
indulged  in  by  the  Aftons.  One  day  Mr.  Afton's 
last  bubble  burst,  and  there  was  no  convenient 
bubble  near  for  him  to  step  on,  and  he,  poor 
man !  stepped  into  another  world,  where,  it  is 
hoped,  he  found  something  better  than  a  bub- 
ble. 

There  was  a  "  little  something/*  as  there  al- 
ways is,  for  the  family ;  but  they  beeame  gen- 
teelly poor,  sustained  by  their  old  friends,  and 
holding  their  own  position  in  society,  but  no 
longer  the  gay  and  successful  Aftons  of  former 
times. 

Grace,  pretty,  stylish  creature,  attracted  young 
Mr.  Liston,  who  was  beginning  life  as  an  author, 
and  had  already  made  his  mark.  Mr.  Liston 
had  a  small  fortune,  and  did  not  care  for  more, 
but  was  a  favorite — and  deservedly  so— in  soci- 
ety ;  Grace  had  very  little  education,  and  was 
not  at  all  prepared  to  recognize  what  was  most 
valuable  in  her  lover's  character,  but  '*  some- 
how" (that  invaluable  word)  she  fell  in  love  with 
him.  It  was  considered  a  very  poor  thing  for 
both.  Liston,  every  one  said,  might  have  done 
so  much  better ;  he  might  even  have  married 
Serafina  Quesado,  the  great  Cuban  heiress,  who 
liked  him ;  or  Alice  Bruen,  the  Miss  Coutts  of 
Two  Hundredth  Street,  who  was  not  indifferent 
to  him;  but  he  foolishly  preferred  a  girl  he 
liked — vrith  nothing. 

The  club  thought  he  had  done  a  very  '^  green" 
thing ;  and  Alice  Bruen  married  immediately  a 
man  she  detested  to  spite  him,  which  was  a  very 
sensible  thing  to  do,  as  she  is  at  present  con- 
vinced. 

Grace  was  thought  to  have  done  a  very  fool- 
ish thing,  for  young  Veau,  with  his  immense 
fortune,  began  to  look  attentively  at  her  when 
she  danced,  and  even  leaned  over  her  opera  box 
one  entire  scene  of  the  "Trovatore,"  which  vras 
thought  by  some  to  be  encouragement  enough ; 
and  perhaps  if  Grace  had  assiduously  flattered 
and  courted  Veau  for  a  year,  he  might  have 
thrown  her  the  handkerchief.  It  would  have 
been  a  very  handsome  handkerchief  undonbted- 
ly,  but  Grace  did  not  wait  for  it,  but  took  Lis- 
ton's  plain  one. 

So,  perhaps,  all  things  considered,  it  was  not 
unnatural  that  Grace  looked  rather  enviously  on 
Letitia,  and  thought  that  fortune  had  been  un- 
just    Her  own  bridal  gifts  were  pretty  and 
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nsefal,  but  not  superb ;  for  by  a  certain  mag- 
netic power  wealth  attracts  wealth,  and  every 
one's  purse  opened  wider  for  Letitia  than  for 
Grace.  People  said,  **  Letitla's  gifts  will  all  be 
so  handsome  it  will  not  do  for  me  to  send  any 
thing  plain ;  but  poor  Grace  will  have  a  much 
plainer  establishment,  and  will  be  glad  of  any 
little  tasteful  thing."  Then  Liston  stood  alone 
in  the  world,  and  there  were  no  rich  relatives 
to  shower  down  silver  tea-sets ;  on  either  side, 
a  few  books,  bronzes,  tasteful,  quiet  ornaments, 
and  some  rare  and  beautiful  antique  gems  from 
Liston,  the  spoils  of  a  Roman  winter,  were  the 
bridal  gifts  of  Grace ;  a  few  old  friends  of  her 
father  contributed  some  handsome  pieces  of  sil- 
ver, but  the  **show"  was  poor  compared  with 
that  of  Letitia's. 

Grace  looked  at  the  meagre  preparation,  and 
shed  a  few  tears.  To  her  surprise  one  pearly 
tear  fell  down  on  her  lap,  turned  amber-colored, 
and,  gradually  taking  shape,  became  a  little  glit- 
tering snake.  It  crawled  down  her  dress,  and, 
writhing  about  after  the  fashion  of  its  tribe, 
finally  reached  the  table,  and  ascended  its 
standard  by  little  lithe  movements.  Beaching 
the  table-top,  it  settled  down  in  graceful  curves, 
and  remained  as  still  and  rigid  as  if  really 
carved  out  of  amber.  Grace  was  somewhat  as- 
tonished, of  course  ;  but  reaching  out  her  hand 
for  it,  she  took  it  up,  and  discovered  that  it  was 
a  real  and  very  graceful  little  amber  presse  pa- 
pier, and  would  look  very  well  on  an  etaglre. 
Before  she  had  time  to  consider  how  very  profit- 
able it  would  be  if  all  the  tears  of  discontented 
young  women  could  be  turned  into  amber  orna- 
ments, her  ^&iry  godmother,  a  very  nice  little 
old  woman-fairy,  appeared,  looking  very  dis- 
pleased. 

"Ah  I  my  dear,  I  trust  every  fit  of  crying 
yon  have  over  the  superior  fortunes  of  others 
may  result  in  a  large  crop  of  serpents,  and  every 
one  turn  and  sting  you,  if  they  will  only  run 
out  of  your  eyes  instead  of  your  mouth.  Ah  I 
how  ugly,  and  venomous,  and  yellow  he  looks !" 
And  at  that  moment  Snakey*s  eyes  sparkled ; 
his  little  delicate  tongue  wriggled ;  he  looked 
as  if  he  were  tasting  a  reputation. 

"  See,  dear  Grace,  that  creature  is  a  distilla- 
tion of  your  brewing.  Could  you  believe  it  ? 
Could  I  believe  it — looking  at  your  delicate  face 
— ^your  sweet  lips !  and  you  a  bride,  the  chosen 
among  women.     What  would  Liston  say  V* 

"  Well,  Fairy  Godmother,  I  am  not  so  bad. 
I  was  only  quietly  regretting  that  I  had  not  as 
much  on  my  bridal  table  as  Letitia  has,  and  I 
don*t  know  why  that  little  snake  should  have 
run  out  of  my  eyes.  I  am  sure  that  was  not  as 
bad  as  if  I  had  spoken  ill  of  any  one,  or  had 
done  any  thing  wrong." 

**  That  little  snake  is  the  representative  of  a 
large  family,  dear  Grace,  and  he  has  providen- 
tially been  caught,  so  as  to  tell  you  where  his 
tribe  congregate,  that  yon  may  smoke  out  the 
whole  race.  Those  animals  live,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  in  the  secret  warm  foldings  of  the  human 
heart,  and   your   false   human   life   steadily 


warms  them  into  existence.  They  might  be 
stifled  if  this  terrible  warming-process  did  not 
go  on  all  the  time.  If  each  and  every  one  of 
yon  could  only  stand  nobly  on  your  great  high 
pinnacle  of  humanity,  living  an  individual  life, 
regardless  of  all  this  foolish  emulation,  as  you 
might  do,  and  as  some  of  you  have  done,  then 
these  creatures  would  die,  and  yon  would  be 
comfortable.  I  have  found  that  a  great  idea 
is  a  very  good  Termifnge.  Poetry,  humanity, 
love,  maternity — but  how  I  am  gpreadmg.  I 
should  include  it  all  in  one  word." 

"  Beligion,  you  mean.  No,  dear  Fairy  God- 
mother, call  it  by  all  these  otiier  names.  Tbej 
are  nearer  my  weakness ;  they  are  less  abstract 
I  am  reached  by  them.*' 

"  True,  dear  child.  Then  let  me  ghro  you 
an  axiom  from  a  man  I  very  mnch  respected — 
Dr.  Franklin." 

The  Fairy  here  adjusted  her  false  front,  took 
a  delicate  pinch  of  snuf^  and  looked  sentiment- 
al ;  it  was  an  idea  to  which  she  always,  perliaps, 
lent  a  coloring,  that  she  and  the  Doctor  had  had 
a  flirtation  I 

" '  Speak  not  but  what  may  benefit  others  or 
yourself;  avoid  trifling  conversation.  Use  no 
hurtful  deceit;  think  innocently  and  justly; 
and  if  you  speak,  speak  accordingly.* 

'*  A  course  of  conduct  systematically  pursued, 
my  dear,'*  said  the  Fairy  Godmother  (who  was 
a  little  dogmatical),  "  although  it  may  not  kill 
the  serpents  at  once,  is  apt  to  so  starve  them 
that  they  die  at  length.  If  you  have  the 
strength  to  walk  in  bravely  and  strangle  them ; 
if  you  can  say  at  once,  'Die,  little  disturbers! 
I  will  not  listen  to  your  poisonous  suggestions ; 
you  shall  not  come  between  me  and  peace,' 
then  yon  are  a  very  great  woman,  and  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say ;  but  if  yon  are  weak  and 
would  fain  be  strong,  then  I  would  recommend 
you  to  the  words  of— in  £act,  there  is  no  use 
mincing  matters — my  old  admirer.  Dr.  Frank- 
Hn.'* 

"Faiiy  Godmother,  have  you  ever  thought 
why  Fortune  is  so  very  unequal  ?" 

"Dear,  I  am  a  Yankee,  and  must  answer 
your  question  by  asking  another.  You  saw 
Letitia  receive  her  presents :  which  afiected  her 
ihost  ?'* 

*'Her  sister's  cameo,  her  piano,  and  lastly 
and  most  powerfully,  her  lover's  gifts,'*  and 
Grace  cast  a  fond  look  toward  the  Boman 
gems. 

"  Fraternal  fueling,  taste,  love.  So  far,  very 
good ;  and  now  you  know,  Letitia — tell  me,  if 
your  positions  were  reversed,  would  she  have 
cried  over  the  superiority  of  your  fortune  ?" 

**  No,  she  would  not.  Letitia  is  too  elevated 
a  person.  She  would  have  rejoiced,  and  have 
enjoyed  my  fortune  as  her  own."  Grace  said 
all  this  with  quite  a  glow,  for  she  was  an  hon- 
est little  thing. 

"  Very  good — r«-ry  good.  The  snakes  are 
being  exterminated.  Then  let  me  tell  yon  that 
Letitia  has  been  well  chosen  fbr  the  ordeal  of 
prosperity.    That  of  all  others,  my  dear  Graooi 
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u  the  climate  which  nurses  the  snake«I  that 
lich  tropical  climate  of  eternal  sunshine !  Oh, 
wlut  noxioQB  growth!  it  can  put  forth  I  what 
poifloooos  and  what  monttrons  creatiom  1 
Fintly,  Idleness,  the  slime  in  which  these 
things  take  birth ;  then  EzcesS)  which  educates 
them;  then  diseased  Sensation,  which  makes 
the  mind  a  prey  to  the  gangrene  of  the  worst 


^  Good  gracious  1  I  hope  Letitia  isn't  com- 
ing to  all  this."' 

**  No ;  Letitia  will  be  a  happy  wife — ^the  joy- 
fal  mother  of  children.  She  will  be  honored 
aad  cared  for.  The  wind  shall  not  yisit  her 
cheek  too  ronghlr,  and  she  shall  be  able  to 
bear  it  without  yaingloiy  or  presumption.  But 
she  will  still  suffer ;  for  is  she  not  God's  creat* 
nre,  to  be  fitted  for  his  eternal  world,  and  is 
not  her  life  here,  like  yours  and  all  others,  a 
piobauon  ?  She  is  to  be  tried  with  prosperity, 
that  is  all ;  and  let  me  tell  you  what  that  brings. 
She  has  a  clear,  comprehensive  mind,  which 
will  tell  her  the  immense  uses  and  power  of 
weahh;  an  enlarged  conscience,  which  will 
demand  that  she  administers  her  trust  welL 
There  is  work  enough  for  one  poor  little  wo* 
man.  Then  prosperity  almost  always  has  its 
peculiar  disappointments  and  trials,  which  wrin- 
kle the  brow  and  depress  the  ^irits,  such  as 
losses,  defection  of  tried  and  trusted  servants, 
and  the  like.  Then,  more  potent  than  all,  it 
separates  husband  and  wife,  while  adversity 
dnws  them  together.  Each  is  necessarily  in- 
dependent of  the  other.  The  bonds  which 
draw  them  together  are  few ;  there  is  no  mu- 
tual dependence,  save  of  mutual  tastes.  The 
husband  may  lilra  his  wife's  music,  and  she  his 
htetary  tastes,  but  there  is  no  mutual  tacr^fict 
~«a  important  bond,  dear  Grace.  Then  de- 
traction and  envy  (your  little  snake)  will  follow 
her  like  shadows,  nestle  in  her  footstool,  climb 
to  her  very  chamber-door.  She  shall  never 
hare  peace  from  them !  So,  does  she  not  need 
all  she  has  —  her  noble  principles,  her  strong 
sense,  her  warm  aflEections  ?     Yes,  all  of  them." 

The  snake  had  gone  to  sleep  during  thb  hom- 
ily of  the  Fairy  Godmother.  There  he  lay,  a 
mere  amber  toy,  pretty  in  his  lithe,  graoefol 
curves  and  tran^Mtrent  texture,  a  ^ent  and 
motionleis  stone. 

''  Hark !  who  knocks  ?     I  am  off.     Good-by, 
dear,"  and  the  Fairy  Godmother  disappeared. 
£nter  Agnet^  a  hridumaid, 

•*  Well,  Graeey,  how  pretty  every  thing  is  1 
how  tasteful  X  Do  yon  know  I  thought  the  dis- 
play at  Letitia's  perfectly  diaguBting  —  such 
taste !  And  I  have  heard  9uch  stories  of  Mr. 
Yaagfaan — been  so  gayl  Well,  well,  if  any 
thing  will  only  take  down  Letitia's  pride  I 
U^!  what  an  ngly  little  snake!  Ah!  does 
he  bile  ?  Oh  no,  only  a  prtase  papier*  I  am 
sue,  however,  as  I  took  hold  of  him  he  stung 
me." 

'*It  is  amber,  and  perhaps  may  have  some 
electrical  effect.  Ton  may  be  hi^ily  chaiged, 
and  have  received  a  shock.** 


'*  Well,  it  is  an  ngly  creature.  I  would  not 
have  it  about.  See,  it  absolutely  snaps  its  eye 
at  me  I" 

"Fancy,  dear  Grace — ^fancy.** 

"  Well,  good-momlng.    Tou  have  been  cry- 
ing, I  declare — ^begin  to  repent,  hey  ?" 
£Hter   Fairy  Godmother^  with  her  faUe  front 
awrg,  and  a  color  on  her  cheek  probably  gained 
in  rapid  descent  from  the  chimney. 

**My  dear,  keep  that  snake  as  a  talisman. 
It -really  stung  Agnes;  it  recognized  a  nestful 
of  its  kindred.  Whenever  such  a  tongue  as 
that's  let  loose,  do  you  let  loose  the  snake,  no 
matter  how  much  he  bites,  only  be  careful  that 
he  is  the  only  one  yon  keep  about  you." 

[_£xeunt  omnee. 
Two  breakfast  tables  await  our  presence,  we 
are  expected  at  both.     First  Letitia's,  as  befits 
its  ''uperior  elegance. 

**  The  mm  on  the  east  oriel  shone 

Through  slender  shefta  of  ihepely  stone, 

By  folleged  tracery  combined  ; 

Thoa  woold'st  hare  thought  some  fairy's  hand, 

*Twixi  poplars  straight  the  oeier  wand. 

In  many  a  freakish  knot  had  twined; 

Then  framed  a  spell  when  the  wdrk  was  done. 

And  changed  the  willow  wreaths  to  stone.** 

Mr.  Vaughan  sat  at  the  table  reading  the  pa- 
per. The  light  fell  firom  a  beautiful  window, 
with  its  artistic  tracery,  on  the  table,  which 
threw  back  the  light  firtmi  its  burnished  surfaces 
of  silver  and  gla^  A  conservatory  opened 
from  the  room,  and  lent  its  fragrance  and 
beauty  to  the  morning.  Now  and  then  a  bird 
trilled  a  note  from  his  pretty  cage  among  the 
flowers,  and  a  fountain  plashed  in  a  marble  ba- 
sin surrounded  by  calla  lilies.  So  much  had 
art  emulated  nature,  that  one's  senses  were 
irresistibly  compelled  to  believe  that  summer 
reigned,  and  that  the  snow  outside  the  window 
was  an  illusion. 

Mrs.  Vaughan  entered  presently.  Her  hus- 
band rose  and  kissed  her  hand.  *  *  You  are  pale 
this  morning ;  not  ill,  I  hope  ?" 

^^NOf  only  fatigued ;  I  was  so  late  last  night 
Three  balls  I  but  I  was  obliged  to  show  myself 
at  all  of  them ;  and  you — ^I  hoped  to  meet  yon 
at  Mrs.  Calton's ;  where  were  you?" 

*'  Ob,  I  dined  at  Montgomery's,  you  know ; 
and  then  looked  in  at  the  club ;  and  staid  late 
at  whist,  feeling  little  disposed  for  a  ball." 

At  this  moment  a  beautiful  child  was  brought 
in  by  his  nurse ;  both  fother  and  mother  turned 
to  kiss  and  caress  him. 

''  How  is  he,  Bosine  ?    Has  he  slept  well  ?** 

**  Past<tblementf  madame."  • 

'*I  want  him  to  walk  to-day." 

^^Maisy  madame.  Madame  knows  I  have 
snch  weak  ankles." 

'*  Ah  I  well  you  can  go  in  the  carriage." 

'*  Kosine  is  such  a  tyrant, "  said  Mrs.  Vaughan, 
laughing. 

"  Why  keep  her,  then  ?" 

*'  Oh,  all  good  nurses  are,  particularly  French 
ones.  If  you  could  only  have  competent  ones, 
without  tempers  and  wills,  it  would  do  veiy  well ; 
but  yon  must  take  them  as  they  come ;  and  Bo- 
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sine  is  rery  competent.  She  keeps  him  beauti- 
fully dressed,  and  is  very  kind  to  him,  and  her 
accent  is  perfect;  so  I  most  submit  to  a  few 
aire.'* 

"  Do  rest  to-day,  dear  Letitia !  you  look  rery 
pale." 

**  Oh !  rest  I  impossible !  I  mnst  go  to  my 
society  at  twelve,  after  spending  an  hour  with 
my  baby ;  and  then  I  must  make  at  least  twen- 
ty yisits.  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  I  can  rest 
twenty  minutes  before  dressing  for  dinner  Re- 
member, to-day  we  have  the  two  young  English- 
men to  dinner ;  and  to  the  Browns*  this  eTening. 
You  will  not  fail  me?" 

Letitia  observed  her  husband  looking  anx- 
iously at  his  watch. 

'*  Excuse  me,  dear  wife,  I  must  be  off.  I 
have  a  busy  day  before  me,  and,  I  fear,  some 
trouble.  Gardner,  my  head  cleric,  has  been  be- 
having queerly;  I  fear  he  has  be«n  somewhat 
dishonest,  poor  fellow  I  so  good,  so  competent 
a  clerk !  He  is  married  to  a  little  vain  woman, 
who  evidently  makes  you  her  model  in  dress,  as 
she  sees  you  in  the  street,  and  I  fear  she  spends 
more  than  he  makes.  So  I  am  in  no  mood  for 
dinners.  It  is  not  a  cheering  spectacle  to  see 
a  man  ruined  by  an  amiable  weakness.  I  wish 
I  could  ever  find  a  day  to  spend  at  home  with 
you ;  but,  good  morning  I  try  and  rest  dear,  and 
get  back  your  bright  eyes." 

So  the  man  of  fortune,  driven  by  invisible 
scouii^^es,  was  forced  away  from  his  luxurious 
breakfast-room,  his  beautiful  wife  and  child,  to 
a  counting-house  where  trouble  of  all  sorts 
awaited  him,  and  where  he  toiled  until  dark ; 
then  coming  hurriedly  up  town  to  dress  for  a 
dinner,  which  he  ate  wiUiout  an  appetite  and 
presided  at  while  his  heart  was  far  away  with 
his  disgraced  and  discharged  clerk,  one  of  the 
many  victims  of  our  false  and  ruinous  style  of 
living. 

And  Letitia  left  with  a  sigh  her  pretty  nurs- 
eiy  and  its  sweet  little  tenant  for  a  round  of  du- 
ties which  her  wealth  and  commanding  position 
required  of  her.  She  came  home  happier  than 
her  husband,  for  her  day  had  been  blessed  with 
some  opportunities  of  doing  good,  and  its  re- 
cord went  not  unworthily  up  to  Heaven.  Yet 
she  was  worn  and  pale,  and  even  her  exquisite 
toilet  at  dinner  did  not  conceal  from  the  anxious 
and  loving  eyes  of  her  husband  that  this  daily 
and  nightly  efibrt  was  telling  upon  his  wife, 
and  causing  her  roses  to  wither  all  too  soon. 

In  a  very  neat  little  dining-room,  which  has 
for  its  ornaments  some  good  engravings,  a  few 
flowers  growing,  and  a  green  vine  twined  about 
the  window  in  place  of  stone  tracery,  we  come 
to  our  second  breakfast  It  is  a  plain,  neat  lit- 
tle afiair,  not  inelegant,  but  quite  inexpensive. 
A  bright  coal-fire  gives  it  cheerfulness,  the  same 
gorgeous  sun  illuminates  it  that  brought  out  the 
superb  points  of  Letitia*s  grand  apartment  At 
the  table  are  Liston  and  Grace,  talking  and 
laughing. 

'*So  your  book  will  not  be  published  this 
spring?" 


'*No,  and  farewell  to  our  European  sum- 
mer." 

*'  That  is  a  disappointment  I  had  hoped  to 
see  the  Alps  this  summer." 

*'A  disappointment!  (yrace,  you  speak  at 
if  yon  had  simply  lost  an  opportunity  to  go  to 
the  theatre.  Does  it  not  deserve  a  more  *  fall- 
ing inflection*  than  that?** 

'*  Well,  no,  Alfred.  I  am  so  happy,  so  much 
more  so  than  I  dared  to  hope,  that  I  can  well 
afford  to  wait  another  year  for  this  great  enjoy- 
ment. Then  the  boy  may  be  able  to  go  with 
us;  now  he  is  too  young — hear  him  crow  up 
stairs !  By-the-way,  I  am  about  to  tell  yon  of 
something  pleasant  We  are  invited  to  dine 
with  Letitia  on  Thursday.  I  met  her  to-day  as 
I  was  returning  from  the  German  school,  down 
in  Avenue  A,  dispensing  her  charities.  How 
that  woman  works  I** 

'*  Yes,  too  much.  I  saw  her  yesterday,  and 
thought  I  had  never  seen  her  so  lovely — but  a 
trifle  pale.** 

''  Oh,  she  looks  dreadfuUy  I*' 

"No,  she  does  not,  Grace ;  that  is  your  jeal- 
ousy because  I  praised  her  so  much.  She  sim- 
ply looks  as  all  gay  ladies  look  who  go  every 
night  to  some  heated  party,  who  dine,  pay  vis- 
its and  the  like  all  the  time,  and  have  also 
hearts  and  minds  which  mnst  be  attended  to. 
They  bum  the  candle  at  both  ends.** 

"And  how  do  I  look?" 

"Very  old,  and  wrinkled,  and  ugly.  Mrs. 
Liston,  do  not  expect  to  induce  me  to  be  com- 
plimentary at  such  short  notice.  But  good-by. 
At  three  I  will  come  to  go  with  you  to  see  those 
pictures.*' 

Grace  and  Liston  had  overcome  the  world. 
They  were  content  to  live  plainly,  dress  plain- 
ly, receive  their  friends  nnostentationsly,  and, 
in  fact,  to  have  all  the  gold  without  any  of  the 
glitter.  They  thus  spared  themselves  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  and  many  heart-burnings,  and 
were  in  the  enjoyment  still  of  all  that  their  ele- 
gant tastes  demanded.  Every  one  liked  to  come 
to  their  house ;  no  one  envied  Grace  her  cam- 
el's-hair  shawl,  or  Liston  his  fast  horses,  because 
they  had  no  such  luxuries;  but  no  one  was  more 
eagerly  sought  for  than  Liston  as  a  compan- 
ion, and  all  the  women,  even,  acknowledged 
that  Grace  had  never  been  sa  handsome  in  her 
Ufe. 

It  occurred  to  Grace  shortly  after  this  con- 
versation to  look  on  her  etagere  for  the  litde 
amber  snake  which  had  once  shown  such  vital- 
ity. For  several  years  it  had  remained  in  yeK 
low  composure,  only  showing  its  potency  by 
giving  an  electrical  shock  occasionally  to  soma 
slanderer  or  careless  talker ;  but  Grace  remem- 
bered that,  for  some  time,  she  had  not  seen 
it.  She  now  looked  for  it  in  vain.  It  was 
gone.  It  had  crawled  off  probably  to  some  more 
elegant  mansion.  It  was  a  luxurious  snake, 
and  liked  more  riotous  living;  at  any  rate  it 
was  gone.  Grace  never  saw  it  again,  and  the 
places  that  had  known  it  knew  it  no  more  for^ 
ever. 
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LOU. 

BY  JOHN  R.  THOMPSON. 

TH£R£*S  a  little  joyoos-hearted  girl,  to  8«e  whom  is  a  blessing, 
That  lives  a  square  or  two  from  us,  upon  our  quiet  street; 
Her  merry  &ce  is  bright  beyond  the  painter's  sweet  expressing, 

And  trippingly  as  dactyls  move  her  tiny,  twinkling  feet 
She  seems  as  if  she  never  yet  had  known  a  childish  care^ 
And  the  soft  October  sunshine  b  tangled  in  her  hair. 

AboiKe  the  din  of  noisy  girls  I  catch  her  radiant  laughter, 
Beneath  the  dusky  lindens  on  the  long,  long  summer  days. 

And  see  her  foremost  in  the  romp,  with  dozens  running  after — 
The  first  beam  glancing  through  a  cloud  chased  by  a  troop  of  rays. 

*Tis  but  a  poor  similitude — the  bravest  would  not  do— 

For  music,  perfume,  starlight,  all  seem  commonplace  for  Lou  I 

At  morning,  when,  with  many  books,  I  meet  her  on  the  way  to 
Her  school,  I  oflen  wonder  what  they  teach  my  little  friend; 

The  lessons  she  herself  might  teach  are  wiser  far  than  Plato — 
Simplicity  and  truth,  the  means  to  compass  wisest  end; 

But  much  I  wish  the  privilege  as  tutor  I  might  claim 

To  ask  her  softly  cUmez-voust  and  hear  her  answer  fame* 

And  sometimes  when  at  church  I  see  her  happy,  trustful  features, 
A  tender,  wayward  thought  will  come  between  me  and  the  psalm. 

That  like  to  such  a  little  child  must  all  we  erring  creatures 
In  simple-minded  faith  appear,  with  passions  hushed  and  calm. 

Before  the  Eternal  Truth  shall  break  upon  our  sight  so  dim — 

For  such  an  one  the  Saviour  saw,  and  bade  come  unto  Him  I 


THE  NIECES  OF  A  CARDINAL. 
rpHERE  are  few  sketches  which  afford  sach  in- 
J-  terest  to  historian,  painter,  or  pablic  as  Car- 
dinal Mazarin,  sarroanded  by  his  seven  nieces 
and  three  nephews,  the  children  of  his  two  sis- 
•ten,  Biancini  and  Martinozzi. 

What  a  man  was  the  uncle  I  Not  a  monarch 
of  his  time  was  so  powerful  take!  Sprung  from 
a  Sicilian  fiunily  of  low  condition,  he  played 
WMBj  parts,  and  most  of  them  exceedingly  well. 
The  grandson,  if  not  son,  of  a  Sicilian  trades- 
man of  humble  degree,  rose  to  be,  virtually, 
King  of  France ;  and,  if  we  hare  said  of  him 
what  a  man  was  that  '*  uncle,'*  we  may  fairly 
add,  what  an  incomparable  but  what  an  111-re- 
qmted  ancle  was  that  man !  Had  the  renown- 
ed '*  Children  in  the  Wood**  snnrired  to  punish 
tkeir  uncle  for  his  mi8deed!^  they  could  hardly 
have  treated  him  with  less  courtesy,  living,  or 
with  more  contempt,  dead,  than  was  evinced  for 
**mon  onde  Mazarin**  by  his  nieces  and  neph- 
ews, the  Martinozzis  and  the  Mancinis. 

He  had  fought  hard  for  himself  and  for  them. 
He  had  had,  it  is  true,  his  licentious  time,  and 
to  the  last  he  remained  a  desperate  gambler ; 
but  he  never  lost  sight  of,  or  rather  he  never 
eeaaed  to  search  for,  the  avenue  by  which  he 
waa  to  advance,  with  aa  little  peril  as  might  be, 


toward  fame,  fortune,  power,  and  the  genend 
glorification  of  himself  and  his  family. 

He  was  bom  in  stirring  times,  1602 ;  and  at 
an  early  age,  and  with  a  good  college  reputa- 
tion, found  the  world  before  him  where  to  chooae. 
Most  men  fancy  that  they  select  their  own  ha- 
vens, into  which,  as  they  suppose,  they  force  the 
bark  freighted  with  their  fortunes,  and  there  en- 
joy existence.  This,  however,  is  only  given  to 
the  few.  The  majority  do  not  stem  the  tide ; 
they  float  with  it,  and  are  carried  by  "circum- 
stances** which  they  can  not  control  into  the  po- 
sitions where  they  cast  anchor  for  life.  It  waa 
so,  though  not  alwayg  so,  with  Mazarin.  If  he 
could  have  had  his  own  way,  when  he  foil  in 
love  with  the  notary*s  daughter,  at  Madrid,  he 
would  probably  have  ended  his  days  as  a  crafty 
and  successful  Spanish  lawyer.  So,  when  be 
subsequently  entered  the  army,  had  Captain 
Mazarin  only  seen  a  little  more  fighting,  he 
would  have  experienced  the  usually  acquired 
taste  for  a  profession  which  requires  constant 
iteration  on  the  part  of  historians,  poets,  and 
courtiers,  in  proclaiming  it  glorious,  to  render 
it  respectable.  Captain  Mazarin  would  then, 
had  he  lived  long  enough,  have  developed  into 
a  roystering  old  general,  with  interminable  sto- 
ries of  tented  fields,  and  sieges,  and  dicing  on 
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drum-heads,  and  rough  homage  paid  to  beauty. 
But  it  chanced  that  the  joung  captain  was  very 
early  employed  in  a  diplomatic  capacity,  and  he 
performed  his  task  so  admirably  that  matters  of 
vast  importance  were  intrusted  to  him,  and  as 
his  skill  was  as  triumphantly  demonstrated  in 
great  as  in  small  matters,  he  passed  from  the 
service  of  small  potentates  to  that  of  mighty 
sovereigns,  as  successful  actors  rise  from  little 
provincial  circuits  to  lead  in  metropolitan  thea- 
tres. It  is  sufficient  praise  of  Jules  Mozarin  to 
say  that  Cardinal  Richelieu  so  appreciated  him 
as  to  point  him  out  to  Louis  the  Thirteenth  as 
the  only  man  with  the  requisite  capacity  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  effectual  management  of  the  affairs 
of  France.  It  will  be  additionally  character- 
istic of  him,  if  we  add,  that  Mazarin  not  only 
succeeded  Richelieu  as  the  minister  of  Louis 
the  Thirteenth,  but  he  succeeded  Louis  the 
Thirteenth  as  the  husband  of  Anne  of  Austria. 
At  all  events,  if  he  did  not,  the  letters  publish- 
ed, written  in  a  very  easy,  authoritative,  famil- 
iar, and  marital  vein,  are  inexplicable. 

Without  Mazarin,  his  nephews  and  nieces 
would  probably  never  have  been  heard  of. 
When  on  the  high  road  to  greatness,  he  at  va- 
rious times  sent  for  them,  till  he  had  assembled 
them  all  around  his  hearth.  He  had  resolved 
that  they,  too,  should  achieve  greatness,  and  he 
may  be  said  to  have  carried  out  his  resolu- 
tion. They  shared  in  all  the  varieties  of  his  for- 
tune, including  his  misfortunes  and  the  hatred 
with  which  they  were  all  heartily  pelted  by  the 
French  people.  These  young  persons  ought  to 
have  stood  in  awe  of  their  uncle,  for  ^at  once 
humble  individual  had  not  only  risen  to  be  Car- 
dinal-Minister, but,  when  the  Pope  refused  to 
make  a  Cardinal  of  his  brother,  Mazarin  set 
siege  to  the  town  in  which  the  Pontiff  lay,  and 
with  twenty-pounders  and  the  shedding  of  much 
valuable  blood,  forced  him  into  compliance. 

Laura  Mancini  is  the  first  on  the  list  of  fortu- 
nate young  Italian  ladies  whom  their' uncle  was 
determined  to  raise  above  the  respectable  con- 
dition of  their  parents,  and  very  far  above  that 
of  their  honest,  or  rascally,  shopkeeping  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers.  Laara  did  very  well ; 
she  became  Duchess  of  Mercosur,  and  a  right 
gallant  husband  she  possessed  in  the  Duke,  who 
was  the  son  of  Vendome — the  son  of  Henri  the 
Fourth  and  the  fair  Gabrielle.  The  eldest  son 
of  Laura  Mancini  was  the  great  Vendome,  one 
of  the  bravest  generals  and  nastiest  fellows  that 
ever  reaped  honor  on  a  field,  or  polluted  the 
air,  which  nobody  near  liked  to  breathe  in  com- 
mon with  him. 

Laura  might  have  been  any  other  bachelor- 
duke's  duchess,  for  there  was  no  lack  of  noble 
suitors,  every  one  of  whom  knew  that  if  he  gave 
his  nobility  to  the  Cardinal-Minister's  niece,  the 
Cardinal  would  confer  on  him,  in  return,  places, 
pensions,  orders,  and  privileges  without  end.  It 
was  a  matter  of  business.  Laura  was  on  the 
point  of  marrying  that  handsome  young  liber- 
tine, the  Duke  de  Candale,  but  the  Duke  sud- 
denly died — and,  perhaps,  this  was  as  well  for 


Laura,  seeing  that  he  resembled  his  father  in 
many  things,  and  that  among  the  little  pater- 
nal failings  was  a  bad  habit  the  elder  Duke  had 
of  beating  his  wife  in  public,  and  pommeling 
even  archbishops  in  open  chuiich,  if  he  happen- 
ed to  be  ofiended  with  them. 

Before  the  Cardinal  could  unite  Laura  with 
the  Duke  de  Mereceur,  the  Fronde  temporarily 
hurled  the  CardiniU  and  his  house  into  ruin. 
In  spite  of  the  threats  of  the  newly-constituted 
Government,  De  Mereceur  espoused  the  lady. 
His  gallantry,  or  speculation,  was  nobly  reward- 
ed when  the  Cardinal  marched  back  with  his 
nieces  to  power  and  good  fortune.  The  happy 
and  well-regulated  household  did  not  last  many 
years.  The  Duchess,  on  giving  birth  to  a  third 
child,  was  attacked  with  paralysis,  and  she  died, 
with  a  smile  on  her  lips  at  the  odd  mourning 
grimace  which  she  saw  on  the  face  of  Madame 
de  Venelle,  her  lady  of  honor.  To  this  beau- 
tiful and  exemplary  wife  her  widowed  husband 
paid  a  splendid  homage.  He  entered  into  holy 
orders,  and  this  exquisite  compliment,  or  spec- 
ulation, eanried  him  to  the  highest  ecclesiastic- 
al honors.  He  died  Cardinal  and  Legate  of  the 
Holy  Roman  See  at  the  Court  of  France. 

Anne  Maria  Martinozzi,  ''sweet  sixteen, **'and 
a  marvel  of  beauty,  whose  fair  hair  formed  mesh- 
es to  catch  hearts,  caught  a  higher  title,  but  not 
nearly  so  good  a  husband,  as  her  cousin.*  She 
became  the  wife  of  the  pretty-featured,  but  lit- 
tle, hump-backed,  and  acid  scamp,  Uie  Prince 
of  Conti,  brother  of  Cond^  To  Anne,  too.  Can- 
dale  had  been  a  suitor,  but  he  made  way  for 
Conti,  who,  for  his  own  part,  politely  remarked, 
that  he  did  not  care  a  ducat  which  niece  ho 
married,  as,  in  point  of  fact,  his  intention  was 
only  to  "marry  the  Cardinal."  The  brilliant 
beauty,  on  her  side,  was  any  thing  but  enam- 
ored of  her  husband.  His  jealousy  was  fright- 
ful and  unfounded.  The  King  himself,  in  the 
Prince's  absence,  once  ventured  to  be  "  gallant" 
to  her  at  a  ball,  and  the  proud  young  wife  so 
fiercely  met  the  homage  that  Mazarin  insisted 
on  her  making  an  apology.  Like  her  cousin 
named  above,  she  was  a  true  wife.  She  was 
the  victim  of  her  husband's  villainous  course  of 
life,  but  she  won  his  pity,  his  respect,  and  his 
affection.  They  finally  retired  to  Bordeaux, 
the  scene  of  his  most  disgraceful  dissipations, 
where  they  lived  a  dignified  and  devout  life, 
and  where,  we  are  told,  "  the  beauty  of  his  re- 
pentance exceeded  by  far  the  hideousness  of  his 
vices."  One  phase  of  the  Prince's  repentance 
was,  perhaps,  a  little  questionable.  He  wrote 
a  bitter  invective  against  plays  and  playwrights 
—of  these,  in  his  health  and  strength,  he  had 
been  the  gayest  of  patrons.  We  quite  agree 
with  Voltaire,  that  he  would  have  done  much 
better  if  he  had  written  a  treatise  against  civil 
war.  He  died,  an  old  young-man,  in  1666. 
The  princess  survived  him  only  six  }ears,  dur- 
ing which  she  was  what  Madame  de  S^vign^ 
sneeringly  calls,  a  "mother  of  the  Church." 
Apoplexy  was  the  proximate  cause  of  a  death 
the  details  of  which  are  familiar  to  all  who  are 
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icqnjunted  with  the  letters  of  the  lively  lady 
list  mentioned,  This  niece  of  Mazarin  had  two 
sons,  the  elder  of  whom  was  that  brave,  bril- 
liant, and  witty  Prince  de  Conti  who  was  elect- 
ed to  the  crown  of  Poland,  and  who  was  (ac- 
oofding  to  St.  Simon)  the  divinity  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  idol  of  the  army,  and  the  lasting  de- 
U(^t  of  the  world.  But  we  must  pass  from  the 
mother  of  so  accomplished  a  prince  to  make 
way  for  her  yoonger  sister,  Lanra,  who  was 
mother  of  a  Queen  of  England. 

Laura  Martinozzi  had  only  been  two  years  in 
France,  as  much  nnder  the  guardianship  of  her 
quasi  step-mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  as  of  her 
ancle,  when  at  the  age  of  sixteen  she  was  es- 
poosed  to  Alphonse,  Duke  of  Modena.  This 
prinoe  had  never  seen  his  wife,  when  the  father 
of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  who  had  married 
ber  by  proxy,  conducted  her  to  the  foot  of  the 
ducal  throne.  Like  the  other  virtuous  and 
honorable  nieces  of  Mazarin,  she  early  lost  a 
husband  who  had  married  her  in  order  to  have 
a  protector  in  the  Cardinal,  but  who,  it  must  be 
M^owledged,  did  no  dishonor  to  the  military 
dignities  and  responsibilities  intrusted  to  him 
by  the  latter.  At  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  a.d. 
lt»62,  he  died,  worn  out  by  ceaseless  attacks  of 
goat.  Laura  of  Modena  became  Regent  for 
her  worthlesa  son  Francis,  till  the  latter  reached 
the  age  of  fourteen,  and  throughout  the  dura- 
tion of  her  government  she  remained  the  firm 
ftiend  and  the  ready  ally  of  France.  She  was 
the  mother  of  one  daughter,  Mary  Beatrice,  the 
wife  of  Jamea  the  Second,  King  of  England, 
of  whoae  fall  she  did  not  live  to  bo  conscious. 
She  is  praised  by  M.  Renee  as  the  tenderest  of 
mothen;  but  wo  have  read  that  when  poor 
Alary  Beatrice  was  at  Chaillot,  she  used  to  tell 
the  nans  there,  one  of  whom  published  the  nar- 
rative, that  her  mother  was  a  stem,  grave  wo- 
man, who  rather  exacted  fear  than  won  love  from 
her  children,  and  who  very  commonly  pinched, 
•lapped,  and  smacked  them  for  trivial  daily 
fiuiiu,  and  soundly  flogged  them  with  her  own 
hands,  which  were  not  quite  so  white  and  deli- 
^^♦T  >•*  »*i.>'.v  '-ii  ^'lUiu:  uf  Xit-.ii,,i..  ivtr  offenses 
of  «  Btore  icinoiLii  nAtLLrc.  If  ^^ci  may  believe 
Haiy  B«atri£:e,  she  ntner  liad  nay  childhood, 
ihn  III  any  joyous  one,  for  wlini  is  childhood 
t  ^y  f  Her  mother  had  Liid  to  heart  a 
old  ada^e  touoUlng  tho  excellence  of 
neat,  an^l  nha  inaiilled  set  in  gent  prin- 
^les  hy  tho  help  of  a  I'nidf  of  wIul  li  tho  recipi- 
•M  bmd  smaniug  rcmlEiiacciicL^^  as  long  as  she 
IbiiL  Ii  miut  tiut  be  forgottati,  hu^vever,  that 
ll«i|-  BenSricie  nevcjr  bbmed  her  uiuther.  She 
famtmbered  the  frequent  and  terrible  whippings 
M  a  oUtttary  dUciptiue,  and  she  »;«ib3equently 
MTHfHd  tho  scoarge  ^m  God,  In  the  same 
■Oik  and  nnrcpinitiji;  ^l\fa  wiih  wLdch  she 
ijioli  ^  th«  siiipes  laid  on  hcf  by  her  mother. 
Thak  BiMhef  dkd,  a  ^tem^  sufl'crin^,  saintly 
waBCBi  at  Itomc,  imd  a  lie  u  the  liist  of  the 
■wot  Q>f  Mjuumu  t3  whotn  term^  of  oalogy  or 
igrptpaihy  «uui  be  fairly  apfdicsd. 

0^iBp«  F***^'"^  ia  thtt  imxt  in  order  of  mar- 


riage, and  among  the  most  remarkable  for  the 
details  of  her  life.  In  common  with  her  sisters 
and  cousins  she  had  been  partly  educated  under 
the  superintendence  of  Anne  of  Austria,  to 
whom  Mazarin-  used  to  address  letters  touching 
tlie  education  and  manners  of  his  nieces,  as  a 
rather  dissatisfied  husband  might  to  a  step- 
mother who  was  not  altogether  fulfilling  her 
duties  toward  her  husband's  children.  When 
Olympe  had  accomplished  her  sixteenth  year, 
she  was  less  beautiful  than  her  sisters  and 
cousins,  who  carried  off  her  lovers  and  got  mar- 
ried before  her.  She  was,  however,  more  nat- 
ural in  her  manners  than  any  of  them,  and  so 
attractive  to  the  young  Loub  the  Fourteenth 
that  she  was  not  without  hopes  of  becoming 
Queen  of  France ;  and  Mazarin  was  not  without 
an  expectation  of  seeing  fulfilled  those  very 
hopes — which  were  always  ridiculed  by  Anne, 
the  Queen-mother.  For  a  time  the  youthful 
couple  were  inseparable.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  say  at  what  hour  of  the  twenty-four  they 
were  not  together.  In  every  ballet  represented 
on  tho  court  stage,  wherein  Louis  generally 
played  three  or  four  of  the  most  graceful  of  the 
gods  by  turns,  Olmype  always  played  the  njrmph 
in  whom  he  was  most  interested.  The  Eing'g 
breath  had  tarnished  the  mirror  of  her  fame  in 
her  earliest  youth.  His  marriage  did  not  change 
her  affection  for  Atm,  but  she  hated  his  wife, 
and  still  more  heartily  did  she  hate  his  mistress- 
es. Mazarin  was  content  to  marry  her  to  Eu- 
gene de  Carignan,  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  by  his 
mother  related  to  the  Bourbons  of  the  branch 
of  Soissons.  The  bridegroom  inherited  the 
royal  title  of  Count  de  Soissons,  and  my  lady 
Countess  may  be  better  known  to  our  readers  by 
that  title  than  by  her  original  names  of  Olympe 
Mancini. 

The  life  of  the  Countess  de  Soissons  was  not 
a  happy  one.  She  was  now  winning,  now 
losing,  the  heart  of  the  King.  To-day  deceiv- 
ing, to-morrow  deceived  by,  her  own  lovers. 
To  procure  the  downfall  of  any  young  favorite 
raised  to  bad  eminence  by  being  cursed  with 
the  King's  love,  was  to  her  as  a  business  of  her 
life.  Therewith  she  kept  a  splendid  establish- 
ment, und  found  time  to  become  the  mother  o^ 
but  not  to  be  a  mother  to,  eight  children,  of 
whom  one  was  not  only  famous,  but  deserving 
of  his  fame. 

While  the  Cardinal-unde  lived,  the  Countess 
de  Soissons  could  commit  many  little  offenses, 
to  which  we  should  now  give  very  uncompli- 
mentary designations,  with  impunity.  But  when 
his  death  deprived  her  of  a  protector,  and  she 
continued  to  trouble  the  King,  interfering  with 
the  love  passages  of  one  who  no  more  troubled 
himself  about  hers  than  her  own  husband  did, 
the  minister  Louvois  and  the  mistress  en  titre 
speedily  found  means  to  rid  themselves  of  her. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  famous  poisoner, 
La  Voison,  was  selling  her  '*  succession  powder,** 
and  telling  fortunes  to  distant  relatives  who  de- 
sired to  remove  the  heirs  standing  between  them 
and  great  estates.    This  desire  was  to  be  easily 
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effected  by  means  of  a  pinch  or  two  of  the  pow- 
der, every  grain  of  which  was  worth  a  ducat. 
In  those  dajs,  if  the  King  of  France  wished  to 
convict  any  one  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  life, 
the  process  was  the  most  simple  imaginable.  It 
was  only  to  say  that  the  intended  victim  had 
spoken  or  written — any  thing;  whatever  was  so 
spoken  or  written  was  interpreted  as  signify- 
ing dreadful  menace  against  the  life  of  his 
sacred  Majesty.  Some  mere  nonsense  penned 
by  Olympe  was  thus  made  use  of,  and  as  she 
and  Madame  de  La  Fert^  had  really  paid  a 
visit  to  La  Voison,  proceedings  were  taken, 
which  so  terrified  this  niece  of  Mazarin  that  she 
suddenly  left  her  palace,  and  fled  across  the 
frontier  into  Flanders. 

Madame  de  Sevign^  has  an  exquisite  way  of 
depicting  the  lucky  fate  and  questionable  charac- 
ter of  Oljrmpe's  friend,  Madame  de  La  Fert^. 
**Thi8  affair,"  says  the  famous  letter-writer, 
''has  given  La  Marechale  de  La  Fertd,  a  pleas- 
ure which,  ordinarily,  she  does  not  enjoy, 
namely,  that  of  hearing  herself  pronounced  per- 
fectly innocent,  Mrs.  Candour  is  nothing  to 
this.  It  is  like  the  drop  of  sweet  oil  that  falls 
on  the  wasp,  and  which,  sweet  and  soft  as  it  is, 
conveys  to  the  wasp  inevitable  destruction." 

As  for  Olympe,  for  years  she  had  no  rest  in 
body  or  mind.  She  was  hunted,  hooted,  pelted, 
howled  at  in  every  city  where  she  sought  a  ref- 
uge, and  that  by  mobs  chiefly  hired  by  the 
French  minister.  If  she  approached  a  garrison 
town,  the  guards  closed  the  gates  against  her. 
If  she  entered  a  church,  the  raging  multitude 
threatened  to  murder  the  poisoning  countess. 
If  she  found  an  asylum  in  a  convent,  the  virtuous 
citizens  sang  unsavory  songs  beneath  the  walls. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  proof  of  her  having 
been  a  poisoner;  but  if  any  body  had  before 
doubted  it,  he  ceased  to  be  a  disbeliever  after 
hearing  of  Olympe's  visit  to  Madrid,  and  her 
swift  flight  therefrom,  when  the  young  queen, 
the  grand-daughter  of  English  Charles  the  First, 
perished  there  by  poison.  The  Countess  de 
Soissons  died  at  Brussels  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century.  For  some  previous  time  she  had 
maintained  a  house  of  much  magnihcence,  and 
as  she  gave  splendid  entertainments,  the  Brux- 
ellois  charitably  concluded  that  she  must  be  re- 
spectable. 

The  French  court  never  was  reconciled  with 
her,  but  she  was  well  avenged  for  its  contempt. 
Among  her  eight  children  left  in  Paris,  there 
was  one  who,  when  he  reached  man*s  estate, 
was  a  weak,  stunted,  rather  crooked,  and  gentle 
little  fellow — the  Abbd  de  Savoie.  He  was  not 
ill-provided  with  church  preferment,  but  he 
hated  the  clerical  profession,  and  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  change  his  benefices  for  a  regiment 
of  dragoons.  Louvois  rudely  repulsed,  and 
Louis  rudely  laughed  at  ''the  little  Abbe." 
Some  time  later  they  laughed  still  more  hearti- 
ly at  hearing  that  "  le  petit  Abbe"  had  really 
entered  the  militaiy  service  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany.  "  Oh !  oh !"  cried  the  Grand  Mon- 
arch, holding  his  sides  to  catch  breath,  "  don't 


yon  think,  gentlemen,  don't  yon  think  we  have 
had  a  great  loss?"  Loss!  it  was  the  loss  to 
him  of  head,  and  arm,  aad  sword.  By  losing 
the  little  Abbe,  Louis  lost  many  a  province,  and 
suffered  not  only  many  a  defeat,  but  endured 
many  a  humiliation.  With  that  one  man  more 
he  might  have  died  the  master  of  Europe.  But 
there  was  a  higher  will  than  his  in  this  matter; 
the  grand-nephew  of  Mazarin  passed  his  sword 
through  and  through  the  very  breast  of  France, 
and  Marlborough  had  the  noblest  of  colleagues 
in  little  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy. 

Marie  Mancini,  the  next  niece,  was  one  of 
those  whom  Mazarin  did  not  send  for  to  France 
till  he  had  found  matches  for  his  other  young 
kinswomen,  and  began  to  feel  lonely  for  want 
of  youthful  company.  He  drew  her  from  a  con- 
vent to  plunge  her,  at  eighteen,  into  the  bril- 
liant vortex  of  the  Louvre.  She  was  not  good- 
looking,  but  she  possessed  a  noble  visage  in  her 
mind,  and  when  young  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
who  fell  in  love  with  every  demoiatUe,  fell  Aofi- 
€8tly  in  love  with  her,  she  devoted  her  influences 
to  the  very  best  of  purposes.  She  was  not  alone 
his  gentlest,  and  indeed  his  sole,  nurse  when 
once  he  lay  in  peril  of  death,  but  she  taught  the 
idle  prince  the  Italian  language,  read  aloud  to 
him,  furnished  him  with  ideas,  aroused  his  lazy 
spirit  to  desire  martial  glory,  and  saved  him 
from  being  the  mere  sensual  beast  that  France 
beheld  in  his  successor.  Perhaps  the  only  true, 
hearty,  well-enjoyed  love-passages  in  the  life 
of  Louis  were  those  shared  with  him  by  Marie. 
Louis  had  admired  or  adored  other  of  the  Maza- 
rin nieces,  but  Marie  Mancini  enslaved,  sub- 
dued, enchanted  him.  Had  $he  been  the  slave 
of  her  uncle  instead  of  the  true  friend  of  the 
King,  she  probably  would  hare  ascended  the 
throne ;  but  the  Cardinal  and  the  Queen-mother 
fiercely  opposed  the  idea  of  a  marriage,  and 
they  separated  the  really  enamored  pair.  At 
their  last  meeting,  when  Louis  was  dissolving, 
like  a  Greek  hero,  in  showers  of  tears,  the  heart- 
broken Marie  "lui  addressa,  avec  nn  dernier 
regard,  ces  paroles  fibres  et  charmantes,  '  V ous 
m'aimez,  vous  €tes  Roi,  et  je  pars!*"  This 
mixture  of  tenderness,  suggestion,  and  reproach 
has  never  been  surpassed. 

The  King  married  a  Spanish  princess,  and 
as  she  brought  with  her  a  treaty  of  peace,  Maza- 
rin reaped  glory  enough  by  accomplishing  this 
union ;  and  he  bade  his  niece  take  patience  and 
read  Simon.  She  reappeared  at  court  after  the 
marriage  of  Louis,  whose  homage  to  her  became 
at  once  so  marked  that  it  was,  perhaps,  to  save 
her  from  disgrace  that  the  Cardinal  provided 
her  with  a  husband  in  the  person  of  the  Con- 
stable Colonna,  who  carried  her  off  to  Rome ; 
and  who,  rude  and  eccentric  as  he  was,  seems 
to  have  been  a  very  fair  husband,  Jbr  cm  Italian, 
till  Marie,  after  giving  birth  to  three  sons,  put 
her  house  on  a  strict  conventual  footing,  ani* 
lived  like  Diana — ^but  with  a  score  of  Endy- 
mions.  This  drove  Colonna  mad,  by  exciting 
a  jealousy  which,  curiously  enough,  she  enter- 
tained, on  her  side,  on  account  of  certain  acts 
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of  tha  poor  Constable,  who  would  hare  desenred 
our  pity  had  he  been  less  of  a  brute.  Her  con- 
duct was,  assuredly,  of  the  very  lightest;  and 
with  all  her  ability  and  self-possession  she  could 
not  laogh  away  incidents  in  which  she  partici- 
pated, which  look  Tery  well  and  read  rery  pret- 
tily in  erotic  poetry,  but  which  can  hardly  be 
so  considered  when  a  husband  is  the  critic. 
The  Constable,  accordingly,  shut  Marie  up, 
nsed  her  cruelly,  and  was  preparing  worse  meas- 
vea,  when  his  wife,  in  company  with  her  sister 
Hortenae,  who  had  come  to  visit  her,  tacked 
their  petticoats  up  to  their  knees,  and  lode  over 
the  mountains  to  Louis.  The  escape  was  well 
contriTed ;  the  details  are  romantic  in  charac- 
ter, and  Marie  hoped  to  find  refuge  in  Paris, 
and  perfai^  eren  to  recover  an  old  lover.  But 
access  to  the  King  was  denied  her,  and  the 
most  accomplished  of  the  nieces  of  Mazarin  was 
fiuily  hunted  from  convent  to  convent,  in  France, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  by  her  indefatigable  and  im- 
placable hosband.  The  best  proof  of  the  misery 
the  endured  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  there 
is  not  the  sll^feest  record  of  the  last  years  of 
her  life.  No  one  knows  whether  Marie  Man> 
dni  died  a  nameless  nun,  or  whether  she  filled 
a  grave  dog  for  her  by  Colonna — '*k  la  fiBi9on  de 
Barbari,  mon  ami.^ 

Hortense  Mancini,  so  well  known  to  the 
princes,  poets,  philosophers,  churchmen,  infi- 
dels, gamblers,  and  gastronomes  of  the  court 
and  fine  world  of  England,  in  her  day,  was  not 
more  fortunate  in  her  marriage  than  her  un- 
happy elder  sister,  Marie — after  whose  nuptials 
she  was  taken  from  convent  to  court ;  and,  at 
sixteen,  placed  tacitly  on  the  list  of  marriageable 
young  ladies.  Charles  the  Second,  then  a  refu- 
gee in  Paris,  made  her  an  offer,  and  Mazarin 
lived  to  r^ret  that  he  had  refused  it,  in  her 
name.  Other  princes,  and  heirs  to  crowns,  and 
rich  cousins  of  kings,  and  pennyless  descend- 
ants of  royalty,  flung  themselves  at  the  feet  of 
this  magnificently  imperious  damsel,  but  the 
yoaag  heir  of  the  ducal  house  of  La  MeiUeraye 
carried  her  off"  from  them  alL  There  whs  a  good 
deal  of  matter-of-fact  business  in  the  affair.  The 
Cardinal  was  consciously  drawing  toward  his 
end,  and  he  had  a  strong  desire  to  perpetuate 
his  name  and  memoiy  by  keeping  up  the  splen- 
dor of  his  fortune  in  connection  with  his  family 
appellation .  He  had  a  nephew  Philippe,  whom 
^  had  made  Duke  de  Nevers,  but  that  grace- 
ful scamp  and  amateur  literary  man  was  not  a 
hkelj  person  for  the  purpose.  The  desired  in- 
dividnal  was  found  in  Armand  de  la  MeiUeraye, 
who,  on  condition  of  submitting  to  be  Duke  de 
Mazarin,  was  made  the  chief  heir  of  the  Cardi- 
nal, and  received  with  the  hand  of  Hortense 
eonntJees  millions,  splendid  palaces,  and  prince- 
ly estates.  The  head  of  the  family  reserved, 
however,  very  comfortable  legacies  for  other  re- 
lativea.  The  marriage  took  place  in  1661,  and 
his  Eminence  died  shortly  afterward,  to  the 
great  delight  of  all  parties — even  of  his  heirs ! 
As  for  the  new  Duke  de  Mazarin,  whose  face, 
accocding  to  Madame  de  Sevigne^  was  a  justifi- 
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cation  for  any  trick  a  handsome  wife  could  play 
him,  he  had  not  head  enough  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  his  numerous  government  offices  and 
the  gorgeous  fortune  of  which  he  found  himself 
possessed,  by  right  of  his  wife.  Of  her  he  be- 
came so  jealous,  that  he  lived  rather  on  the  high 
road  than  in  any  mansion,  dragging  his  consort 
with  him,  whatever  might  be  her  condition  of 
health,  and  leaving  one  residence  for  another, 
if  only  a  good-looking  lackey  spoke  civilly  to 
the  Duchess.  His  jealousy  could  only  be  ex- 
ceeded by  the  eccentricity  of  his  devotion.  The 
Mazarin  marbles  were  famous  in  their  day,  but 
the  Duke,  offended  by  their  naked  beauty, 
marred  the  most  exquisite  of  these  statues  by 
hammering  them  into  what  he  considered  a 
condition  of  decency.  His  Titian  and  other 
Venuses  he  clapped  into  kilts,  or  smudged  into 
propriety.  He  went  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
with  a  mission  from  the  Archangel  Gabriel, 
directed  especially  against  the  intercourse  of 
the  monarch  with  Mademoiselle  de  La  Valli^. 
He  wrote  a  treatise  against  wet  nurses  exercising 
their  motherly  office  to  babies  on  Fridays  and 
Saturdays ;  he  excited  the  awe  of  milkmaids, 
by  denouncing  the  milking  of  cows  as  a  sin ; 
and,  in  short,  his  mania  for  making  regulations 
was  so  intense  that,  says  M.  Renee,  '*H  en  fit 
un  entre  autres,  et  des  plus  burlesques,  pour  de- 
terminer  les  regies  de  decence  k  observer,  en 
certains  cas,  par  les  gar9ons  apothicaires !" 

The  Duke  was  the  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  of  his 
day,  and  something  more.  He,  moreover,  ren- 
dered his  wife  wretched  by  comical  crosses  and 
cruelties.  She  could  neither  eat,  walk,  sleep, 
nor  live  in  peace.  He,  in  a  frolicking,  but  ter- 
ribly decided  way,  opposed  every  wish  she  ex- 
pressed, and  she  bore  all  as  well  as  such  a 
woman  couklj  which  was  not  as  Griselda  would, 
till  he  deprived  her  of  her  diamonds ;  and  then 
the  cup  was  full  I  A  duchess  without  her  dia- 
monds was  as  a  poetic  dairymaid  without  virtue 
— ^a  soldier  without  courage — a  philosopher  with- 
out wisdom.  Diamonds  were  what  most  dis- 
tinguished duchesses ;  and  when  Hortense  was 
despoiled  of  hers,  she  rebelled.  The  Duke,  in 
his  pleasant,  joking  way,  put  her  into  a  con- 
vent; and  one  day,  being  more  funnily  dis- 
posed than  before,  he  flung  her  (by  authority) 
into  a  sort  of  conventual  prison.  The  Duchess 
and  her  friends  caused  him  infinite  trouble  by 
their  opposition ;  but  this  only  delighted  him. 
He  loved  to  be  in  disturbed  waters.  He  was 
the  defendant  in  three  hundred  actions,  and  he 
lost  nearly  all.  The  CardinaVs  fortune  was 
dissolved  by  this  madman,  who,  when  one  of  his 
own  palaces  was  on  fire,  reproved  his  servants 
for  attempting  to  extinguish  the  fiames,  and 
thereby  obstructing  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
Almighty. 

We  can  hardly  wonder  that,  when  the  law 
seemed  inclined  to  sanction  the  proceedings  of 
this  extraordinary  husband,  the  wife,  who  nat- 
urally dreaded  being  compelled  to  put  herself  in 
his  power,  contrived  to  don  male  attire,  and, 
with  a  little  lady  similarly  accoutred,  galloped. 
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oflT,  as  fast  as  steeds  could  carry  them,  to  friend- 
ly Lorraine.  The  Duke  de  Mazarin  rushed  to 
the  King  for  help.  His  Majesty  recommended 
the  Duke  to  go  to  the  Angel  Gabriel  I 

Strange  and  various  were  the  adventures  of 
the  errant  lady — but  they  are  too  long  to  enu- 
merate. She  found  rest  for  a  time  with  her 
sister  of  Colonna ;  but,  what  with  lorers,  and 
quarrels,  and  &mily  dissensions,  the  house  of 
the  great  Constable  became  an  undesirable  resi- 
dence for  more  parties  than  one,  and  the  two 
sisters  fled  from  Italy  together.  It  is  Madame 
de  Grignan  who  says  of  these  remarkable  wo- 
men, on  this  occasion,  that "  they  journeyed  like 
heroines  of  romance,  with  countless  jewels  and 
not  a  change  of  linen. "  After  fruitless  attempts 
to  come  to  an  understanding  with  her  husband, 
the  Duchess  wandered  from  one  countiy  to  an- 
other, till  she  found  refuge  in  Savoy.  St.- 
Evremond  says,  she  passed  three  years  there  in 
reflection  and  study.  She,  probably,  had  other 
pastime ;  for  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  had  paid 
her  the  most  gallant  attentions,  was  no  sooner 
dead  than  his  widow,  the  regent,  turned  her 
out  of  the  country.  The  act  was  stringent,  but 
▼ezy  significative. 

Plumed  and  perruked,  the  wandering  Ama- 
zon, fearing  nothing  but  being  comi>elled  to 
travel  about  with  her  restless  husband,  journeyed 
over  Europe,  and  at  last  reached  England,  where 
the  dashing  beauty  was  received  with  enthusi- 
asm. Who,  acquainted  ever  so  slightly  with 
the  memoirs  of  the  tiroes  from  Charles  the 
Second  to  William  the  Third,  has  not  heard  of 
the  Duchess  of  Mazarin,  first  cousin  to  the 
Duchess  of  York  ?  She  and  Morin  introduced 
the  game  of  basset,  and  if  they  did  not  ruin  the 
Cavaliers,  it  was  because  that  consummation 
had  fallen  on  those  gay  gentlemen  already. 
The  whole  Cavalier  court  was  in  love  with  her; 
duels  were  fought  about  her.  Soldiers,  sages, 
poets,  philosophers  (of  whom  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Cardinal  Dubois  name  more  Uian  M.  Ren^) 
paid  her  homage.  The  wisest,  who  refrained 
from  courting  her,  acknowledged  her  beauty, 
admired  her  wit,  and  wondered  at  her  audacity. 
The  latter  was  astounding,  and  she  would  with 
little  or  no  scruple  address  herself  to  her  friend 
**  Vossius,  Canon  of  Windsor,"  with  the  flatter- 
ing remark,  ''Now,  Mr.  Canon  Vossius,  as  you 
have  read  all  sorts  of  books,  except  the  Bible, 
you  can  probably  explain  this  matter  to  us.** 
She  resided  among  our  gay  and  grave  ancestors 
during  a  score  of  years,  not  all  of  which  were 
brilliant,  for  her  husband  would  allow  her  no- 
thing unless  she  consented  to  live,  that  is,  trot 
about  France,  with  him  in  the  heavy  family- 
coach  ;  and,  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Stuarts, 
she  lost  the  pension  originally  granted  her  by 
Charles  the  Second.  The  tardy,  and  not  very 
requisite,  gallantry  of  William  the  Third  at 
length  awarded  her  two  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
and  with  this  she  kept  a  frolicsome  house  in 
Kensington  Square.  Or,  rather,  not  with  this, 
for  the  goddess  of  St.-£vremond  and  the  tem- 
porary idol  of  Waller  was  not  a  woman  to  keep 


within  her  income.  -She  lived  far  beyond  it, 
for  she  had  no  really  honest  principle,  and  the 
splendor  of  her  life  was  only  a  splendid  misery. 
She  had  as  many  creditors  at  her  doors  as  cava- 
liers, and  it  woodd  be  difllcolt  to  say  which  car- 
ried importunity  farthest.  At  Chelsea,  she  main- 
tained her  little  summer-conrt.  There  she  died, 
in  1699 ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  her  hns- 
band  triumphed.  He  got  possession  of  her  body, 
stufied  it  into  his  traveling  carriage,  and  exult- 
ingly  galloped  with  it  all  over  France,  in  spite 
of  her !  Evelyn  has  not  foigotten  to  make  re- 
cord of  this  extraordinary  woman  in  his  Diary. 
Under  date  of  July  11,  1699,  he  says: 

'*  Now  died  the  famous  Duchess  of  Mazarine. 
She  had  been  the  richest  lady  in  Europe ;  she 
was  niece  of  Cardinal  Mazarine,  and  was  mar- 
ried to  the  richest  subject  in  Europe,  as  it  is 
said.  She  was  bom  at  Rome,  educated  in 
France,  and  was  an  extraordinaiy  beauty  and 
wit,  but  dissolute,  and  impatient  of  matrimoni- 
al restraint,  so  as  to  be  abandoned  by  her  hus- 
band, and  banished,  when  she  came  into  En- 
gland for  shelter,  lived  on  a  pension  given  her 
here,  and  is  reported  to  have  hastened  her  death 
by  intemperate  drinking  strong  spirits.  She  has 
written  her  own  story,  and  so  has  her  other  ex- 
travagant sister,  wife  to  the  noble  family  of  Co- 
lonna.** 

Marianne  Mancini  was  the  sole  niece  of  Maz- 
arin left  unmarried  at  his  death ;  but  the  Car- 
dinal may  be  said  to  have  negotiated  her  mar- 
riage wiUi  the  Duke  de  Bouillon,  the  relative 
of  Turenne,  as  he  lay  dying.  She  was  a  pre- 
cocious child,  who,  in  the  year  1662,  became  a 
duchess,  at  fifteen,  and  at  that  age  was  at  the 
head  of  a  little  college  of  great  wits,  and  made 
verses  herself  with  the  readiness  of  a  lady  who 
mistakes  inclination  for  inspiration.  It  was  at 
her  house  that  La  Fontaine  learned  the  way  to 
become  celebrated.  At  the  age  of  forty-four  he 
had  achieved  no  reputation — a  fact  that  may  be 
very  consoling  to  middle-aged  rhymers  inclined 
to  despair  of  ever  being  famous.  It  was  Mari- 
anna  Mancini  who  impressed  on  the  poet  that 
his  grace  and  strength  lay  in  *'  Fable-making.** 
It  were  well  if  she  had  impressed  him  with  no 
other  conviction,  but,  unfortunately,  the  fact  re- 
mains, that  if  he  composed  Fables  to  please  the 
world,  he  also  composed  his  famotis,  or  infa- 
mous, "  Contes**  to  please  the  Duchess,  whose 
love  for  that  sort  of  literature  was  like  the  mor- 
bid taste  of  the  gastronome  for  corruption  and 
rottenness.  Perhaps  at  none  of  the  intellect- 
ual courts  maintained  by  the  nieces  of  Mazarin 
were  so  many  illustrious  men,  of  all  classes,  ever 
assembled  as  at  that  of  which  Marianne  Mancini 
was  the  glittering  sovereign.  Their  judgment, 
like  that  of  any  other  court,  was  not  infalliUe, 
for  courtiers  and  sovereign  lady  patronized  Pra- 
don  against  Bacine.  When  the  latter  produced 
his  "  Phfedre**  the  Duchess  de  Bouillon  took  the 
whole  of  the  tickets,  packed  the  house  firom  the 
pit  to  the  roof,  during  the  first  six  representa- 
tions, and  hissed  the  piece  from  the  stage.  She 
lost  her  time  and  her  money,  and  in  no  way  prof- 
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Uod  poor  Pradon.  While  the  Dachess  was  thoB 
eaga^^od,  the  Doke  waa  orer  the  frontier,  at  war, 
or  at  some  one  of  his  coontij  seats,  hunting  the 
stag  or  the  wolt 

Sudi  a  ladj  was  likely  to  get  into  one  of  those 
Htde  famll/  difficulties  which  were  thought  to 
be  expiated  by  a  temporary  confinement  in  a 
eovfeat.  From  thence  she  returned  more  joy- 
ous aad  brilliant  than  ever,  and  **  people  of  qual- 
ity'* hailed  her  return  among  them  as  honest 
ibik  in  legends  welcome  back  the  victorious  Tir- 
gin  who  had  gone  forth  to  slay  a  dragon,  or  enact 
any  oCber  aerrice  for  a  distracted  community. 

Like  the  buxom  lady  in  the  **  Marchande  des 
Goujons,"  the  device  of  the  Duchess  was,  with 
regard  to  les  grot  moUj  Xhat  *Me8  plus  gros  sont 
les  meiUeuTB.*  8he  sat  o^t  orgies  with  the 
YendtVmea,  and  feared  nobody  in  heaven,  or  in 
the  earth  beneath,  not  even  the  King.  More- 
over, though  she  appears  to  have  had  little  be- 
lief in  God,  she  had  great  faith  in  the  Devil— 
for  she,  too,  went  to  the  poisoning  fortune-teller, 
La  Voisin ;  and  her  worship  there  was  followed 
by  an  exile,  part  of  which  she  ^>ent  in  England 
with  hear  sbter,  the  Duchess  of  Mazarin.  8he 
remained  here  till  the  accession  of  William  the 
Third.  Afarianne  looked  on  him  as  a  monster, 
and  expected  rough  usage  at  his  hands,  but  he 
gallantly  sent  her  back  to  Fhrnoe  in  his  own 
yacht.  She  did  not  experience  any  thing  like 
similar  gallantry  at  the  hands  of  Louis,  who, 
on  her  asking  permission  to  reside  in  the  capi- 
tal, replied  that  she  might  live  where  she  pleased 
— except  in  any  of  the  places  she  would  have 
been  pleased  to  live  in.  Nevertheless,  after  some 
wandering,  she  succeeded  in  returning  to  the 
eaintal,  where,  with  or  without  her  Duke,  all  the 
court  was  at  her  feet,  and  all  people  beyond  it 
bowed  low  to  the  idol,  and  named  her  Queen  of 
Fsria.  She  does  not  seem  to  have  kept  her  po- 
sition there,  but  she  did  what  was,  probably,  as 
agreeable  to  her— namely,  retained  her  beauty, 
her  grace — indeed,  her  entire  charms,  until  the 
period  of  her  death,  in  1714. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  nephews  of  Maz- 
arin. Indeed,  of  the  three,  Philippe,  Duke  de 
Kevera,  alone  reached  man*s  estate.  The  only 
thing  that  can  be  said  of  this  worthless  person- 
sge — of  whom  some  horrible,  and,  we  trust, 
groundless,  stories  are  told — ^is  that  he  was  the 
grandfather  of  the  Duke  de  Nivemois,  the  last 
of  the  Mancinis.  Even  of  the  nieces,  after  the 
first  two,  we  cease  to  **  regler  noa  comptes  avec 
la  verto.**  There  is  this,  at  least,  remarkable  in 
them  —  that,  productive  as  was  each  marriage, 
for  whidi  such  care  was  taken  to  secure  wealth 
and  greatnesB  for  the  respective  couples  and  their 
pro'^eay,  the  £smiliea  have,  with  their  wealth, 
entirely  perished.  There  are  representatives 
of  them,  peihapa,  in  the  case  of  the  Colonnas, 
but  there  is  no  direct  descendant  of  any  one  of 
them.  Mazarin  thought  he  had  done  every 
thing  to  secure  the  glory  and  greatness  of  his 
name,  his  fiunily,  and  his  adopted  country,  by 
these  mazriagea.  He  fiOled  in  all ;  and  if  Yen- 
dome,  the  ittue  of  one,  rendered  some  service 


to  France  in  the  bad  quarrel  touching  Spain, 
Engine  of  Savoy,  the  issue  of  another,  inflicted 
more  ruin  on  tiie  country,  the  glory  of  which 
Mazarin  hoped  to  indissolubly  connect  with  that 
of  himself  and  family,  than  any  enemy  who  had 
ever  before  encountered  in  the  field  the  bravest 
of  the  aimies  of  France.  The  designs  of  Maz- 
arin were  of  those  fantastic  tricks  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  poet,  exact  tears  from  the  angels. 
While  he  and  his  nieces  were  plotting  and  de- 
vising in  the  fiice  of  all  France,  there  was  one 
woman  who  quietly  raised  herself  above  them 
alL  That  woman,  in  her  early  days,  had  asked 
alms  of  Marie  Mancini.  Marie  was  then  almost 
Queen  of  France.  The  recipient  of  her  chari^ 
was,  however,  destined  to  become  the  wife  fd 
Louis ;  and  Madame  de  Maintenon  may  have 
subsequently  smiled  at  the  recollection  how  she 
had  silently  risen  above  all  the  glittering,  rest- 
less, ambition^  and  disaj^inted  Mazarins,  Mar- 
tinoszls,  and  Mancinis. 


THREE  CHAPTERS  OF  MY  LIFK 

CHAPTER  I. 

"VrOT  that  I  could  not,  if  desirable,  diride  my 
Jli  life  into  three  times  three  chapters,  or  in- 
deed divide  and  subdiride  it  after  the  manner 
of  a  modem  novel,  but  that  would  divert  me 
from  my  purpose.  Besides,  my  life  thus  far 
seems  to  be  distinctly  marked  by  three  epochs. 
I  seem  to  have  had  psychologically  three  dis- 
tinct lives ;  to  have  been  bom,  to  have  lived, 
and  to  have  died  three  times,  and  a  new  self  to 
have  arisen  from  the  ashes  of  the  old.  I  am 
not  so  venerable  but  that,  in  time,  I  may  add 
other  chapters.  Yet,  at  present,  I  will  adhere 
to  my  plan,  and,  beginning  with  Chapter  One, 
I  make  at  once  a  very  homely  and  unprepossess- 
ing assertion.  I  was  the  child  of  very  poor  pa- 
rents. My  first  recollections  are  of  the  priva- 
tions, the  annoyances,  the  inconveniences  of 
poverty.  From  the  moment  I  was  conscious 
of  the  possession  of  a  pair  of  shoes  the  necessity 
of  guarding  them  against  incident  destroyed  all 
my  satisfiiction  in  them ;  and  so  with  every  thing 
beyond  our  homeliest  clothes ;  so,  in  fiict,  with  the 
everyday  garments  of  our  childhood,  we  were 
impressed  with  the  absolute  necessity  of  preserv- 
ing them,  and  an  unlucky  rent  or  stain  was  vis- 
ited on  our  young  heads  with  greater  severity 
than  many  a  gross  dereliction  of  moral  doty. 
Of  course  we  were  debarred  the  sports  and  free- 
dom that  belong  to  childhood ;  we  could  neither 
run,  nor  romp,  nor  scour  the  fields  as  other  chil- 
dren did ;  we  grew  up  without  the  sunshine,  and 
a  heavy  atmosphere  of  care  darkened  our  home ; 
we  felt  its  presence  as  a  dead  weight  upon  our 
souls,  without  comprehending  what  it  was.  I 
say  we.  There  were  three  of  us  once — ^my  sisters 
Belle  and  Lucy,  and  myself.  My  name  is  Ann 
— a  hard  name,  and  I  was  hard ;  not  by  nature, 
but  I  would  not  yield  to  circumstances,  and 
hardened  myself  against  them. 

We  were  poor,  very  poor.     "Oh!  why  are 
clothes  so  haid  to  get,  and  why  should  we  care 
what  we  wear?"  I  used  to  say  to  BelkC  ^^^T^ 
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**  I  don*t  care  what  I  wear,**  said  Belle ;  ^*  all 
1  want  is  to  be  able  to  jamp  and  run.  I  wonld 
be  willing  to  go  whitewashed  all  sommer  to 
have  mj  liberty.** 

Lucy,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  was  a  pale, 
blue-eyed,  very  pious  girl,  always  thoughtful, 
always  conscientious.  It  makes  my  heart  sad, 
now,  to  recall  her  sweet,  sympathizing,  helpful, 
patient  ways.  She  took  so  much  care  upon  her- 
self, tried  to  take  so  much  from  our  mother.  I 
can  not  remember  her  as  a  child ;  I  used  to 
watch  her  sometimes  as  she  sat  on  the  floor,  a 
puny  little  baby  whom  nobody  had  time  to  pUy 
with.  My  mother  would  take  her  up,  nnrse  her 
at  her  bosom,  and  set  her  down  again  when  her 
hunger  was  satisfied.  The  large  blue  eyes  up- 
turned with  that  wonderful,  beseeching  infant 
look  met  no  sunshine  from  my  mother's  glance. 
She  never  cried,  she  never  asked  to  be  petted  or 
caressed.  People  that  came  in  said,  ''  What  a 
good  baby  I**  But  she  never  looked  or  seemed 
Uke  a  baby ;  her  soul,  all  at  once,  seemed  to 
have  outgrown  its  childish  longings,  and  she 
never  had  a  childlike  existence.  She  grew  up 
with  a  sweet,  sad  unconsciousness  of  her  own 
wants,  to  take  the  burden  of  life  from  others  and 
carry  it  herself.  God  fed  her  with  the  heavenly 
manna,  that  her  soul  might  be  earlier  ripe  for 
heaven.  ''As  a  dream  when  one  awaketh,'* 
we  awoke  one  day  to  find  her  gone.  She  died 
in  my  father's  arms.  She  was  hig  child — more 
like  him  than  any  of  us — and  when  she  left  him 
she  seemed  to  draw  him  after  her. 

Nobody  that  saw  my  poor  father  moving  on 
quietly  in  the  profitless  round  of  duty,  that  told 
little  for  himself  and  his  family,  knew  of  the 
wealth  of  love  smothered  in  his  heart.  A  great 
sorrow  had  passed  over  him,  and  the  life  of  life 
was  hid  under  the  ashes  of  hopes  gone  out.  A 
younger  brother,  one  whom  he  had  idolized, 
robbed  him  of  his  wealth ;  that  he  could  have 
borne.  But  when  he  became  a  vagabond,  and 
at  last  died  in  a  prison,  my  father  broke  down ; 
he  never  got  over  |hat  grief,  that  shock  to  his 
pride.  He  lost,  little  by  little,  all  his  energy 
and  ambition.  Our  mother's  nature  could  not 
play  gently  into  his  —  could  not  understand, 
much  less  soothe  him.  She  had  no  patience 
with  the  weakness  that  succumbs  under  difficul- 
ties. She  despised  the  head  that  could  not  plan 
a  fortune.  Her  father  had  been  a  rich  man ; 
she  had  brought  a  pretty  property  to  her  husband, 
but  it  had  melted  away  through  his  carelessness 
and  inefficiency.  She  never  quite  forgave  him. 
Her  milk  of  human  kindness  was  turned  to  gall. 
We  loved  her  because  she  was  our  mother,  but 
we  loved  our  father  because  he  loved  us.  As 
his  health  declined,  our  life  became  harder  and 
harder.  We  were  so  poor — oh  I  I  can  not  tell 
how  poor  we  were — we  had  enough  to  eat  and 
to  wear,  but  young  girls,  growing  up  into  so- 
ciety, even  into  Tillage  society,  have  wants,  no- 
tions, often  false  and  foolish,  but  natural ;  ideas 
of  beauty  and  fitness  that  can  not  yield  to  bare 
homely  necessities.  We  could  not  begin  to  dress 
•r  to  live  like  our  neighbors.     We  tried  to  brace 


ourselves  up  sometimes  on  our  antecedents ;  but 
who  cared  for  our  good  family  ?  I  had  a  deal 
of  pride,  and  that  was  my  bane.  How  mortifi- 
cation and  disappointment  rankled  and  rankled 
in  my  restless  soul !  Belle  was  of  a  merrier 
turn  and  wore  the  hard  chain  of  necessity  more 
lightly.  Could  but  some  gentle  spirit  have  come 
to  us  in  youth,  and  softened  the  asperities  of  life 
to  us,  directing  us  to  something  higher !  But 
some  natures  are  left  to  work  out  their  own  sal- 
vation without  much  help :  such  was  our  case. 

One  bright  winter  morning  there  came  to  us 
an  Invitation  to  a  sleigh-ride.  Belle's  face  was 
in  a  glow  as  she  communicated  the  glad  tid- 
ings ;  but  I  refused  to  go.  ''I  will  never  go 
out  in  my  old  cloak  again,*'  said  I,  firmly ;  ''  be- 
sides— '* 

* '  Besides  what  ?**  asked  Belle,  despondingly. 

" It  does  not  keep  me  warm,**  said  L  That 
was  a  falsehood,  uttered  to  hide  a  truth  I  dared 
not  own  even  to  myself.  *'  Who  brought  the 
invitation?'*  I  asked. 

"Thomas  Carver,'*  replied  Belle;  "and  I 
told  him  we  would  go.** 

"You  may  go,"  said  I,  "but  I  shall  not;'* 
and  I  ran  up  stairs  to  our  room.  Our  room  I 
Wliat  a  chilling  recollection  it  calls  up—our 
cold,  north  room,  which  the  glow  of  sunlight 
never  visited,  nor  "  shadows  of  the  fitful  fire- 
light'* ever  peopled.  Belle  followed  me  soon, 
and  found  me  shivering  in  my  doak,  gazing  out 
of  a  little  patch  in  my  frosty  window-pane  which 
I  had  melted  with  my  breath. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Ann?"  she  asked. 

" I  don't  know,  Belle,**  said  I.  "I  suppose 
I  am  cross ;  but  I  think  it  is  something  worse. 
I  am  discouraged.  Life  is  so  hard,  so  comfort- 
less, so  wretched.     I  wish  I  was  dead.'* 

"Ob,  Ann!** 

"Yes,  I  wish  I  was  dead.  I  am  getting 
more  wicked  every  day.** 

"  Then  yon  ought  not  to  wish  to  die,  of  all 
things.** 

"  Better  die  now  than  live  to  grow  worse,*' 
said  I;  "  and  I. don't  see  any  hope  of  better 
times.  Think  of  being  so  poor  always,  and  to 
have  so  many  wants  you  can't  put  down.  To 
see  what  life  might  be,  and  what  it  is  to  aome 
people.  My  heart  is  growing  as  hard  as  a  stone.** 

"  But,  Ann,  you  don't  feel  so  always,"  said 
Belle. 

"To  look  forward  to  nothing  but  work, 
work,**  I  continued.  "  Mother  working,  father 
working — all  of  us  working — and  no  good  to 
come  out  of  It ;  no  pleasures,  no  kind  words  to 
make  it  easy,  no  time  to  be  merry.  Up  in  the 
morning  by  daylight,  to  do  the  same  things 
over  and  over ;  and  go  to  bed  tired  night  after 
night." 

"  But  it  is  not  so  always,  Ann,**  said  Belle, 
good-humoredly.  "We  have  to  work,  to  be 
sure,  but  we  have  our  laughs  and  our  jokes 
sometimes.  Ann,  come  down  stairs  by  the  fire. 
Your  blood  is  freezing  up.  Come  and  thaw 
out,  and  you  will  see  a  gcnod  time  coming.** 

"I  don't  feel  the  cold,"|aid  I;  "my  blood 
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wms  froBen  up  long  ago.  I  can  not  staj  at 
borne.  Belle.  I  have  been  Uiinkiog  aboat  it  for 
a  long  time,  and  I  hare  made  ap*my  mind  to  go. " 

•* Go  where?" 

"Any  where,"  said  I.  "To  the  factory  and 
work — to  the  city  and  teach — to  Aostralia — to 
Califomia — any  where.  Thomas  Carver  came 
to  inrite  us  to  the  sleigh-ride,  did  be?  Well, 
I  suppose  he  thinks  I  didn't  see  him  turn  down 
the  lane,  the  other  day,  when  he  was  walking 
with  Ellen  Giles,  that  he  might  avoid  me.  And 
bow  did  I  feel  with  my  out-grown  cloak  and  my 
iplay  shoes!** 

"  But  yon  are  as  handsome  again  in  the  face 
as  Ellen  Giles,**  said  Belle;  "and  I  know 
Thomas  Carver  thinks  so.** 

I  felt  the  color  mount  to  the  roots  of  my  hair. 
"And  yet,**  I  added,  "  he  would  be  ashamed  to 
own  that  he  thought  so.  No,  Belle,  it*s  no  use. 
I  ain*t  a  child  or  a  fooL  I  know  that  to  wear 
•cant,  old-fashioned  clothes,  to  look  like  some 
old  relic  of  the  Ark,  is  a  real  disadvantage  to 
one*s  prospects  in  this  world,  and  I  know  that 
the  best-looking  of  us  need  something  to  set  us 
off.  One  has  a  mean  feeling  to  be  dressed  mean- 
Ij.  It  shows  itself  in  one's  walking — in  every 
thinj;  one  does.  From  a  child  I  had  a  hanker- 
bg  for  beautiful  things.  When  I  could  steal 
out  in  the  garden  and  trim  my  bonnet  with 
marigolds,  or  dress  myself  before  the  glass  with 
some  old  faded  ribbon,  and  play  queen,  I  felt 
happy.  It  is  not  that  I  care  to  be  admired,  but 
I  like  to  feel  satisfied  with  myself.  It  is  a  nat- 
nral  feeling.  God  makes  the  earth  beautiful ; 
He  paints  the  flowers  in  fair  colors ;  He  clothes 
the  birds  in  bright  plumage;  the  trees  are 
pleased  to  wear  their  green  leaves,  and  the  hills 
grow  grander  and  higher  as  they  look  at  them- 
selves in  the  clear  pond.  It  is  not  fancy — it  is 
reality.  Do  you  remember  the  young  lady  who 
itaid  at  Squire  Robinson's  years  ago — she  came 
down  from  Boston  for  country  air?  Do  you 
remember.  Belle,  how  lovely  she  looked  in  her 
ptok  morning-dress,  and  her  tiny  cap  trimmed 
with  pink  bows — ber  neat  little  feet  in  gaiters 
— her  stockings  so  fine — her  white  collars  so  ex- 
quisitely worked ;  whatever  she  put  on  became 
beautiful  with  the  air  she  gave  it,  and  yet  she  did 
not  seem  to  know  it.  She  was  happy,  because 
that  something  within  was  satisfied.  And  do 
yon  remember  that  fine-looking  yoimg  man  that 
came  to  see  her  ?  They  said  she  was  engaged 
to  him.  She  was  to  him  like  a  flower — like  a 
sweet  song.     Could  any  body  love  me  so  ?** 

Belle  looked  anxious  and  puzzled,  but  did  not 
answer  me  at  once.  At  last  she  said,  serious- 
It  :  "I  don't  understand  all  abotit  these  things, 
and  yet  I  understand  somewhat  I  think  I  am 
made  for  homely,  common  doings ;  still,  I  find 
myself  hoping  for  better  times  very  often.  It 
is  not  so  much  for  beautiful  things  to  wear,  but 
for  somebody  to  cheer  up  our  hearts  that  I 
long.  But  what  can  we  do  ?  Let  us  ask  the 
minister  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong." 

"The  minister!**  I  exclaimed,  with  con- 
tempt; "what  does  the  minister  know  about 


it  ?  No,  Belle,  I  must  work  it  out  for  myself. 
The  minister  can't  help  me,  for  I  ain't  religious. 
He  can  talk,  but  I  feel.  I  must  keep  on  reach- 
ing after  what  seems  good.  My  heart  is  my 
own,  and  my  wants  are  my  own.  I  shall  nev- 
er be  satisfied  till  I  have  tried  to  do  something. 
Oh,  Belle,  the  world  is  wide !  There  must  be 
some  place  in  it  for  me  where  I  can  feel  at 
home,  and  God  is  eveiy  where.  He  is  in  my 
darkness,  I  suppose ;  but  I  want  to  go  where  it 
is  light  enough  to  see  Him  better.  There  is 
but  one  thing  that  holds  me  back." 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Belle. 

"Our  poor  father.  Oh !  he  is  always  look- 
ing for  the  good  time  that  will  never  come. 
How  patiently  he  works  year  after  year  I"  Here 
Belle's  eyes  moistened.  "  No,  Ann,  you  ought 
not  to  leave  our  poor  father,"  said  she ;  "  it 
would  be  the  drop  too  much  if  he  thought  his 
children  were  forced  to  go  from  home.  Some 
time  things  will  be  different.  Some  time  you 
can  go  and  not  reproach  yourself.  Think  how 
much  his  pride  has  suffered  already,  and  to 
have  bis  children  scattered — ** 

Suddenly,  as  we  stood  side  by  side  talking 
and  shivering  with  cold  and  excitement,  a 
noise,  like  the  fall  of  a  heavy  body  in  the  room 
below,  startled  us.  We  rushed  together  down 
stairs.     Our  father  had  fallen  in  a  fit. 

*  *  Run  for  the  doctor !  '*  said  my  mother.  But 
it  was  of  no  avail.  My  father  was  going  fast 
where  no  human  help  was  needed.  A  ray  of 
consciousness  lit  up  the  last  hour.  He  looked 
the  love  he  could  not  speak,  and  died. 

Well,  we  lived  on  in  the  old  homestead,  poor- 
er than  ever,  for  we  bad  lost  the  gentle  pres- 
ence that  kept  our  souls  from  staging.  We 
did  not  seem  to  each  other  to  mourn,  because 
the  old  restraint  lay  on  our  hearts  that  had 
closed  up  all  outward  expression  of  grief.  It 
seemed  as  if  care  and  perplexity  had  blunted 
the  fine  edge  of  our  feelings.  I  look  back  now 
to  see  how  much  selfishness  lay  at  the  root  of 
our  sorrows — to  see  that  we  might  have  been 
happy  in  spite  of  our  poverty ;  but  I  see  also 
that  life  was  hard.  I  feel  it  now — that  hard, 
unloving,  unlovely  life. 

With  me  the  old  feeling  of  discontent  return- 
ed after  the  first  shock  and  presstue  of  grief 
was  removed.  The  old  dreams  and  the  old 
longings,  too,  came  back.  "The  house  is  go- 
ing to  rack  and  ruin.  Belle,"  said  I ;  "and,  be- 
sides, there  is  a  heavy  mortgage  on  it,  and  by- 
and-by  we  shall  be  obliged  to  give  it  up.  Now 
my  will  is  strong,  and  here  is  an  object.  I  am 
determined  to  go — ** 

"What  to  do?**  asked  Belle. 

"See  here,**  said  I,  showing  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  newspaper:  "  ^Nursery  Governess 
Wanted,*  Look!  the  terms  are  liberaL  It 
will  do  for  a  beginning,  and  I  am  not  fitted  for 
any  thing  better  yet.  Perhaps  I  can  find  time 
to  study  there,  and  you  know  I  can  teach  very 
little  children.'* 

"  I  am  afraid  you  won't  like  it,"  said  Belle. 
"  You  don*t  know  what  kind  of  people  they 
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may  be — ^rich  and  heartless,  perhaps ;  and  yet, 
if  j<m  eon  bear  it — if  you  can  do  any  thing  to 
buy  back  the  old  home ;  it  is  all  we  hare— all 
mother  has,  and  she  is  growing  old.  Dear 
Ann,  something  tells  me  yon  had  better  go,  and 
I  should  be  glad  if  I  did  not  know  how  your 
feelings  might  be  hart,  and  yon  hare  so  mach 
pride." 

'*  I  hare  pride  enongh  not  to  allow  my  feel- 
ings to  hurt  me,  Belle,"  said  I.  '*  Such  as  we 
are  too  poor  to  nurse  our  feelings." 

**  Have  you  said  any  thing  to  mother?"  ask- 
ed Belle. 

**  No,"  I  replied.     "  I  shall  speak  to  her  to- 
night ;  but  now,  can  I  make  myself  decent  to  go 
'    to  the  dty  without  a  cent  ?" 

**  Perhaps  you  could  borrow  a  little  from 
Squire  Robinson.  I  have  heard  father  tell  of 
the  time  when  he  helped  him,  a  poor  drorer 
boy ;  how  he  wanted  to  get  an  education,  and 
£either  was  rich  then,  and  lent  him  money.  I 
suppose  he  paid  it  back,  but  I  don*t  think  he 
has  forgotten  it.  He  will  be  glad  to  show  that 
he  remembers  it." 

"How  can  I  ask  him?"  said  I.  "What 
shall  I  say?  I  had  rether  go  in  my  old 
clothes." 

" I  will  ask  him,"  said  Belle.  *^l  know  he 
will  not  refuse." 

In  the  evening  I  spoke  to  my  mother  of  my 
plans,  showing  her  the  paper. 

"You  can  not  oflfer  yourself  without  recom-v 
mendation,"  said  my  mother. 

" I  can  ask  Squire  Robinson,"  said  I.  ''He 
is  a  rich  man,  and  has  friends  in  Boston." 

"  If  he  would  pay  his  debts  it  would  be  bet- 
ter than  writing  letters  of  recommendation," 
said  my  mother,  bitterly.  **But  ask  him.  I 
suppose  it's  the  only  way." 

I  did  not  ask  her  what  he  owed  us;  but  the 
foct  that  he  was  in  our  debt,  gathered  from  my 
mother's  words,  made  me  bold  to  present  my 
claims.  "And  perhaps,"  said  I  to  Belle,  "if 
he  knows  I  am  going  away  from  home — go- 
ing to  the  dty-Hgoing  to  try  and  support  my- 
self—perhaps it  may  enter  into  his  mind  that  a 
little  money  won't  come  amiss,  and  perhaps  he 
may  offer  to  lend  me  some."  Belle  encouraged 
me  to  hope  for  the  result  I  had  suggested,  and 
I  accordingly  went,  with  considerable  self-confi- 
dence, to  the  Squire,  presenting  my  plan,  and 
asking  if  he  would  give  me  a  good  word.  He 
did  so  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  and  seat- 
ing himself  at  his  desk,  wrote  a  reconunenda- 
toiy  letter,  which  he  handed  to  me  open,  desir- 
ing at  the  same  time  that  I  would  read  it,  and 
see  how  it  suited  me. 

I  did  not  know  then  how  easy  it  is  to  be  gen- 
erous on  paper,  and  thought  every  word  of 
praise  came  stral^t  from  the  heart.  I  felt  my 
self-respect  not  a  little  heightened  at  the  dis- 
covery of  his  high  opinion  of  my  character  and 
my  capabilities.  I  expressed  my  gratitude 
more  warmly  than  was  my  custom,  for  a  little 
fpring  of  new  life  went  bubbling  up  in  my 
hearty  and  nnder  its  influence  my  accustomed 


reserve  of  nuumer  melted  away.  The  convic- 
tion that  he  approved  of  my  plan,  and  highly 
esteemed  my  capacities,  gave  me  the  additional 
courage  to  present  my  necessities  more  in  de- 
tail ;  and  I  asked  him,  in  full  confidence  that 
he  would  grant  my.  wish,  if  he  could  lend  me  a 
little  money  for  an  outfit,  promising  that  I  would 
return  it  in  a  very  short  time  if  I  was  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  obtain  the  situation.         • 

I  saw  in  a  moment  that  I  had  ventured  too 
fiir,  and  I  would  have  given  any  thing  to  have 
unsaid  those  last  words.  He  looked  at  me  nar- 
rowly as  he  replied,  "You  are  not  sure  of  ob- 
taining the  situation."  No,  I  was  not  At 
that  moment  I  did  not  feel  sure  of  any  thing. 
I  had  begun  to  doubt  my  ability  to  fill  any  sit- 
uation— my  self-respect  faded  as  it  came.  It 
had  gone,  I  knew  not  how  or  where,  and  the 
old  demon  of  pride  was  roused  again  fiercer  than 
ever.  I  was  preparing  to  bid  him  a  cold  good- 
morning  when  he  desired  me  to  wait  a  minute, 
and,  taking  out  his  pocket-book,  he  nnrolled  a 
package  of  bank-bills,  more  in  number  than  I 
had  ever  seen,  and,  presenting  me  a  note,  said, 
"Young  women  appear  best  in  plain  clothes, 
particularly  when  they  solicit  the  patronage  of 
the  rich.  It  would  be  very  unbecoming  in  you, 
Miss  Ann,  to  present  yourself  for  service  tricked 
out  in  finery  and  furbelows.  Sensible  people 
would  be  prejudiced  against  you  at  once." 

I  think  every  drop  of  blood  in  my  body  rushed 
to  my  face  at  this,  as  I  considered  it,  imperti- 
nent and  cruel  speech.  Had  he  not  eyes,  and 
could  he  not  see  for  himself  the  meanness  of 
my  attire  ?  Had  he  not  daughters— daughters 
whom  my  father's  generosity  enabled  him  to 
clothe  in  silk  and  jewels  ?  Was  not  my  family 
better  bom  and  better  bred  than  his  ?  I  did 
not  take  the  bill — ^I  saw  what  it  was — a  two-dol- 
lar note.  Could  he  thus  insult  the  daughter 
of  one  who  had  been  his  benefactor  at  a  time 
when  he  needed  help  ?  I  did  not  take  it,  but, 
repeating  my  thanks  for  the  letter,  added,  "With 
your  opinion  of  what  the  daughter  of  respectable 
parents  needs,  I  am  only  sorry  to  have  asked  a 
favor  which,  as  you  say,  I  may  not  be  able  to 
return."  His  look  of  blank  amazement  made 
the  recollection  of  our  interview  almost  ludi- 
crous in  spite  of  my  vexation,  and  Belle  had  a 
hearty  laugh  over  it  "I  will  make  him  eat 
his  words  some  time,"  I  said.  '*!  feel  that  it 
would  be  motive  enough  to  work  and  struggle 
only  to  place  myself  high  enough  to  look  down 
on  Squire  Robinson  and  his  whole  family." 

Impotent  rage  of  poverty  I  What  simpletons 
it  makes  of  us  I 

Belle  said  I  must  get  a  letter  also  from  the 
minister,  and  the  next  day  I  went  alone  to  his 
study  to  ask  for  one.  That  visit  changed  the 
Marah  in  my  heart  to  sweetness.  **  My  dear 
child,"  said  Parson  Brooks,  "  I  honor  your  pur- 
pose, and  I  must  do  all  I  can  to  help  you.  I 
know  many  good  people  in  Boston  to  whom  I 
will  write,  Uiat  if  you  fiul  of  getting  the  situation 
you  hope  for  they  may  help  you  to  find  another. 
I  suppose  you  are  not  unprepared  fbr  tome  an* 
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BoyancM  and  yexationi.  Thej  are  ineritable 
in  mny  aitaataoiii,  but  diej  will  ddI  seriously  dis- 
tork  joar  peace  if  yon  keep  always  in  riew  the 
object  for  which  you  labor.  My  dear  Ann,  I 
hare  a  father's  sympathy  for  yon.  Yon  remem- 
ber my  poor  Helen.  It  seems  bnt  a  little  while 
ago  that  she  left  her  home  with  the  same  pur- 
pose that  now  inspires  yon — to  gain  an  honora- 
ble independence,  and  to  provide  for  the  de- 
clining years  of  her  parents.  Her  career  of 
nsefnlnesa  was  short,  but  she  filled  it  well,  God 
knows."  Then,  opening  his  desk,  he  began 
bosjring  himself  with  his  papers — ^I  thought  to 
hide  his  emotion  quite  as  much  as  to  answer 
any  other  end ;  but  retnming  in  a  few  moments 
to  the  spot  where  I  sat,  he  handed  me  a  letter, 
which  be  said  he  wished  me  not  to  read  until 
I  got  home ;  and  added,  '*  I  will  write  to  my 
fiaendsi  and  also  send  you  the  needful  testimo- 
nials this  erening,  and  may  God  bless  you,  my 
child  1  Think  of  me  as  a  father,  and  if  trouble 
or  sorrow  orertake  yon  come  to  me."  I  could 
have  kissed  the  hand  that  was  extended  to  me, 
but  the  habit  of  restraint  was  too  strong  to  be 
oreroome  by  any  sudden  impulse.  Yet  I  am 
sve  be  must  hare  seen — he  must  hare  felt  that 
I  was  grateful.  I  took  the  letter  to  my  room, 
and  as  I  opened  it  a  bill  fell  out — a  twenty-dol- 
lar note — ^more  money  than  I  had  ever  owned 
before.  80  kind  and  considerate  were  the  few 
lines  accompanying  it,  I  believed,  while  I  read 
them,  that  my  heart  was  so  softened  toward  the 
whole  world  that  I  never  should  cherish  resent- 
ment again — that  my  pride  was  conquered  for- 
ever. We  do  not  know  how  deeply  rooted  is 
the  selfishness  of  our  own  hearts.  How  rich  I 
felt  Um  mnUiotmtttre  can  not  comprehend,  unless 
he  can  remember  the  first  lucky  turn  in  the  tide 
which  led  him  on  to  fortune.  With  Belle's  help 
I  soon  fitted  out  my  wardrobe.  I  staid  at  home 
from  ehnich  because  I  was  too  shy  of  being  ob- 
served in  my  new  bonnet,  but  I  remember  well 
the  childish  delight  with  which  I  contemplated 
tibe  various  tasteful  artides  that  were  spread  out 
mptm  the  bed  preparatory  to  packing.  I  locked 
^  door  and  tried  on  one  after  another  before 
the  glass ;  and  with  what  exultation  I  made  the 
discovery  that  my  foot  looked  lady-like  ai)d  trim 
IB  a  neat-fitting  shoe,  and  that  my  face,  within 
a  becoming  bonnet,  was  a  card  of  recommenda- 
tioa  in  itself.  I  am  frank  to  confess  it.  I  felt 
an  honest  satisfaction  in  the  consdonsness  that 
I  was  handsome.  Bnt  I  must  make  my  story 
short.  I  have  an  otgeot  in  telling  it,  and  will 
^leak  to  the  porpose. 

CHAPTER  U, 
I  PABTKD  from  my  mother  tnd  sister  and 
w«nt  to  Boston,  presented  myself  with  my  testi- 
monials, and  was  accepted.  Mrs.  Hammond 
joofessed  to  be  well  pleased  with  my  appearance. 
After  talking  with  me  a  few  momenU  in  the 
diawing-toom  she  led  the  way  to  the  nursoy — 
my  field  of  dnty.  A  young  lady  sat  looking  out 
npon  the  street  as  I  entered.  Her  back  was  to- 
ward the  door.     "Katharine,**  said  the  elder 


lady,  **  here  is  Miss  Ann  Callender,  ih)m  Cam- 
den— ^perhaps  she  knows  your  old  friend,  Squire 
Boblnson."  The  young  lady  turned,  and  I 
recognixed  my  hertnne  of  the  pink  vrrapper.  It 
was  she,  but  how  changed!  How  p«le  and 
sick  she  looked  I  What  a  heavy  drooping  eye- 
lid she  bore— as  if  it  were  weighed  down  with 
unshed  tears !  It  was  plain  that  she  did  not 
recognise  me,  not  even  by  name,  and  I  felt  re- 
lieved. 

'*  Are  3rou  fond  of  children,  Ann  ?"  she  asked, 
after  Mrs.  Hammond  left  the  room. 

'*  I  think  I  am,"  I  replied ;  "  but  I  have  never 
had  the  care  of  them." 

**Yon  will  find  it  requires  patience;  bnt  if 
yon  love  children,  if  yon  can  make  them  love 
you,  it  will  be  easier.  These  are  very  much 
spoiled.  Hany — Snsie — here  is  your  new  gov- 
erness.   I  hope  yon  will  tiy  to  make  her  hap- 

"  I  won't,**  said  the  boy.  **  If  she  don't  do 
as  I  tell  her  I  guess  I'll  kick  her— won't  yon, 
Susie  ?"    And  Snsie  said  **  Yes,*'  of  course. 

Miss  BLatbarine  sighed,  **  Ah  i  they  are  sadly 
qioiled,  Ann ;  but  I  will  help  yon  bring  them 
into  Older.  I  love  children.  It  is  the  delight 
of  my  life  to  have  them  about  me.  I  will  leave 
you  now  to  get  acquainted  with  them,  for  I  have 
not  been  out  to-day.** 

'*  What  is  your  name,  little  boy  ?**  I  inquired, 
as  Miss  Katharine  shut  the  door. 

"  I  won't  tell  you,"  replied  the  child. 

**And  you  will  tell  me  your  name,  little 
giri  ?"  said  I,  extending  my  hand  toward  her  in 
the  kindest  manner  I  knew  how  to  assume. 

'* Don't  yon  do  it,"  said  the  boy;  and  tb» 
child  echoed  her  brother,  "I  won't  do  it." 

'*  Oh,  very  well !"  I  said,  determined  that  no 
ooaxing  should  enter  into  my  discipline.  '*  Do 
as  yon  please ;"  and  taking  down  a  book  from 
the  shelves  I  began  to  read,  quite  regardless  of 
their  presence. 

**  That's  my  book,"  said  Master  Harry,  "  and 
I  won't  let  you  see  it.  Miss."  I  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  him,  but  kept  on  reading.  He  came 
round,  of  course,  as  I  knew  he  would,  and  pres- 
ently mounted  my  knee  to  have  me  show  him 
the  pictures. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  my  life  day  after 
day  in  my  new  capacity.  It  had  its  annoy- 
ances, iu  fatigues,  snd  its  perplexities ;  it  had, 
also,  its  relief  and  its  enjoyment.  I  learned 
soon  to  love  the  children,  SAd  they  were  tmly 
fond  of  me.  Yet  many  things  seemed  strange 
and  mysterious  in  the  fiimily,  and  there  was  an 
atmosphere  of  unhappiness  every  where  around. 
What  was  the  strangest  fact  of  all,  I  could  not 
get  a  sight  at  Mr.  Hammond.  He  never  came 
into  the  nurseiy,  and  I  seldom  went  out  of  it. 
I  took  my  m^ids  as  they  were  prepared,  at  a 
different  hour  fh>m  the  rest  of  the  family.  Some* 
times  Miss  Katharine  dined  with  the  children 
and  myself  sometimes  in  her  own  room.  Mr. 
and  Blrs.  Hammond  dined  very  late  in  the  after- 
noon. How  many  times  I  tried,  by  making  an 
errand  down  stairs,  to  meet  him  as  he  retired  to 
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hii  room  after  dinner,  bat  ho  came  up  the  front 
Btair-case  only  occasionallj,  as  there  was  a  neaiv 
er  way  to  his  own  room.  As  to  catching  a 
glimpse  of  him  when  he  went  oat  of  the  honse 
on  a  morning,  that,  too,  was  an  impossibility, 
the  front  door  being  covered  by  a  portico,  which 
entirely  screened  him  from  observation.  I 
thought  it  very  strange  he  never  came  up  to  see 
the  children,  and  still  stranger  that  I  was  never 
told  to  bring  them  down.  I  might  have  fancied 
him  an  old  dotard  whom  his  family  wished  to 
keep  out  of  sight  if  I  had  not  once  heard  his 
voice — the  voice  of  a  young  man.  One  day  I 
addressed  Miss  Katharine  as  Miss  Hammond. 
She  started.  "  Ann,**  said  she,  '*  never  call  me 
that  again.  My  name  is  not  Hammond.  Call 
me  Miss  Katharine,  or  Katharine,  if  you  please. 
Mr.  Hammond  is  not  my  father.*'  Why  could 
she  not  have  said  more,  and  relieved  my  cari- 
osity? Was  her  silence,  were  these  strange 
wa3rs  of  the  family,  accidental  ?  Did  the  mys- 
tery exist  in  my  imagination  merely?  Cer- 
tainly Katharine  was  unhappy — certainly  there 
was  restraint  all  around.  I  enjoyed  the  excite- 
ment of  trying  to  unravel  the  plot  that  I  was 
convinced  would  make  an  interesting  romance 
if  known. 

*'  Ann,"  said  Miss  Katharine  to  me  one  even- 
ing as  we  sat  together  in  the  nursery,  *'  do  you 
know  how  much  I  like  you — how  much  I  would 
love  you  if  you  would  let  me,  but  you  are  so 
cold?" 

I  looked  up  at  her,  amazed  and  incredulous. 

<<  I  see  you  don't  understand  me,  and  I  sap- 
pose  you  can  not.  You  have  got  some  false 
and  ridiculous  notions  in  your  head,  and  you 
won't  let  me  come  near  you." 

'*  I  do  not  wish  to  forget.  Miss  Katharine," 
said  I,  **  that  I  am  nothing  but  a  nursery  gov- 
erness." 

''  I  thought  so  1  I  knew  how  it  was,  Ann," 
she  continued.  **  You  are  wickedly  proud,  and 
it  makes  you  appear  cold  and  hard.  If  you 
were  not  so,  you  would  have  seen  long  ago  how 
my  heart  turns  to  yon  for  love,  how  I  would 
like  to  call  you  friend  I  You  would  have  seen, 
perhaps,  how  much  I  need  a  friend." 

I  looked  at  her— she  was  very  pale. 

'*  Yes,  Ann,"  said  she,  rising,  and  laying  her 
thin  hand  on  my  head,  *'  I  need  a  friend.  I 
know  I  have  one  there  where  I  am  going,  but  I 
need  one  here  —  one  who  will  be  true  to  me  in 
life  and  death.     Will  yon  be  that  one,  Ann  ?" 

I  burst  into  tears. 

**  You  are  not  cold  !  Oh,  then,  Ann,  let  us 
love  each  other.  Be  my  sister.  It  will  only  be 
for  a  little  while ;  but  when  I  am  gone  it  will 
make  you  happy  to  remember  the  good  yon  did 
me  I" 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  ijky  life,  before 
so  barren,  had  now  a  new  interest.  Dear  Kath- 
arine I  I  thank  her  for  first  calling  me  out  of 
ray  own  selfishness  to  feel  that  I  could  make 
one  human  life  brighter  by  my  sympathy. 

I  am  aware  that  before  this  time  I  ought  to 
have  given— or,  at  least,  to  have  attempted— a 


description  of  Mrs.  Hanmiond ;  I  mean  of  her 
person.  Deeper  than  the  outside  it  does  not 
now  suit  my  purpose  to  fathom.  If  I  could 
paint  a  portrait  of  her  as  she  seemed  to  me  at 
the  time  I  was  domesticated  in  her  family,  yon 
would  say  never  canvas  showed  a  more  beauti- 
ful face  and  form.  She  looked  full  ten  years 
younger  than  her  daughter,  and  was  more  radi- 
ant in  her  beauty  than  Katharine  had  ^ver  been  j 
though  not  so  lovely  in  all  the  softness  of  wo- 
manhood. Those  splendid  dark  eyes,  that 
wealth  of  raven  hair,  the  matchless  taste  with 
which  she  wore  every  thing,  her  manner  of  per- 
fect ease  that  nothing  could  surprise  into  spon- 
taneous emotion,  that  full,  rounded,  voluptuous 
figure —  But  the  portrait  has  been  drawn  by  an 
artist  more  skillful  than  myself,  the  form  mould- 
ed by  a  sculptor  to  adorn  his  own  studio ;  why 
should  I  try  to  describe  her  in  words  ? 

Months  passed,  finding  me  still  at  the  same 
post  of  duty.  I  loved  it  better — I  loved  every 
thing  and  every  body  more,  now  that  I  had  been 
admitted  to  an  equality  with  Katharine.  I  loved 
her  devotedly,  and  she  was  worthy.  Yet,  in  my 
inmost  soul,  I  still  quarreled  with  my  destiny. 

One  day,  after  returning  with  the  children 
from  their  daily  walk,  I  heard  the  sound  of 
voices  in  Katharine's  room,  which  was  adjoin- 
ing mine.  As  the  children  were  unusually 
sleepy  and  quiet,  I  could  not  help  overhearing 
the  conversation.  Without  intending  to  listen, 
I  sat  like  one  spell-bound.  I  must  repeat  it,  in 
order  to  the  unfolding  of  my  story. 

"No,  no,  no^-never!"  It  was  Katharine's 
voice.  She  continued,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
"  I  can  never  see  him  again  1  I  do  not  judge, 
I  can  not  judge,  him  or  you.  It  is  not  for  me 
to  disturb  the  past — it  is  not  for  him  to  disturb 
my  present !"    . 

**For  my  sake,  Katharine,"  replied  anoUier 
voice,  which  I  knew  to  be  Mis.  Hammond's. 
"  He  has  asked  of  me  this  sacrifice — that  I  will 
implore  you  to  hear  once  more  what  he  has  to 
say.  Can  you  refuse  this  to  your  mother?  Is 
she  not  already  wretched  enough  ?  Oh,  my 
child,  I  kneel  to  you !  Grant  me  this,  my  la«t 
prayer !  Though  I  stoop  to  this  for  bis  sake, 
grant  it,  Katharine,  for  mine.  You  do  not  know, 
you  can  not  comprehend,  my  heart.  I  am  a 
slave,  but  I  love  my  chains  —  love  even  the 
pangs  that  have  eaten  into  my  soul  —  because 
they  come  throtigh  him !" 

** Mother,  I  pity  you!" 

"  Yes,  you  may  well  say  so,  but  I  love  my 
wretchedness  endured  for  love  of  him.  WiU 
you  see  him  to-night?  He  leaves  to-moirow 
for  an  absence  of  some  weeks ;  may  he  bid  yon 
farewell  ?" 

"  How  cruel  of  you  both  to  ask  of  me  this 
sacrifice  of  my  pride  I" 

"  Forgive  me,  Katharine.  I  have  long  ago 
lost  mine.     You  can  not  lose  yours." 

**  So  much  the  worse  for  you,  mother.  Yon 
gave  up  that  which  is  woman's  sole  defense ! 
But  I  do  not  blame  you.  You  speak  truly  —  I 
do  not  understand  such  love.    I  left  you  to  your 
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bappineM.  I  should  nerer  have  returned  but  at 
joor  tmnmona,  or  to  shield  jou  from  the  carp- 
tiig  critadsm  <k  the  world.  Tou  promised  me 
— he  promiaed  me  —  mj  retirement  should  be 
imiolate.     How  have  you  kept  jour  word  ?** 

**  But  it  is  the  first,  the  last,  time.  Why  are 
JOU  so  implacable  ?" 

**  Implacable  1  Can  I  believe  such  an  epi- 
thet applied  to  me  V* 

'*  Oh,  forgive  me,  Katharine.  Do  not  lay  up 
against  me  the  words  I  utter  in  torture— on  the 
fackr 

**  Poor  mother !  Believe  me,  I  would  die  to 
secure  your  true  happiness.  Shall  I,  then, 
shrink  from  what  you  ask  me  ?  No !  I  will 
see  him  this  evening — this  evening,  in  the 
Buiseiy.  Oh,  mother,  ccUd  I  but  make  you 
really,  truly,  wisely  happy ;  that  you  need  not 
lore  him  lees,  but  God  more  —  goodness,  duty 
more ;  that  you  could  only  wake  from  this  sleep, 
this  death  of  the  soul— from  this,  wild  dream  of 
passion — and  find  your  true  happiness !  I  be- 
fiere  yoa  may  yet  be  happy ;  but  what  you  feel 
now  is  only  a  delirium.  We  will  not  talk  any 
Bore — it  ia  only  saying  over  and  over  again  the 
old  stoffj.  Mother,  while  I  live  I  will  pray  for 
you ;  when  I  die,  if  it  is  permitted  me  to  draw 
nearer  to  your  spirit  than  I  can  do  here,  I  will 
try  to  make  you  feel  what  the  peace  of  heaven 
is — what  that  love  is  which  links  the  human 
heart  with  the  souls  that  have  been  purified  by 
suffering.'* 

*'  God  bless  yon,  Katharine.  I  thank  you  on 
ny  knees  I  He  is  coming !  His  step,  even  at 
this  moment,  reaches  my  ear,  although  you  can 
not  hear  it.  It  is  a  madness ! — ^I  know  it.  It 
is  consuming  my  life,  but  I  love  even  its  tor- 
tne«r 

I  heard  the  door  close — I  heard  the  retreat- 
ing steps  of  Mrs.  Hammond ;  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments more  Katharine  was  in  the  chair  beside 
me.     She  looked  unearthly  pale. 

"Too  are  very  ill,''  said  L  '*Lie  on  the 
coach,  and  let  me  bathe  your  head." 

She  moved  mechaniadly,  and  lay  down.  I 
could  not  rest  until  I  had  told  her  that  I  had 
overheard  her  coovemUion  with  her  mother. 
She  neither  seemed  surprised  nor  indignant. 

'*I  meant  to  have  explained  many  things 
h»g  belbre  this,  Ann,"  said  she.  '*  I  was  wait- 
ing for  a  time  which,  I  fear,  will  never  come- 
when  I  can  speak  calmly,  and  tell  you  every 
thing — ^not  for  your  sake,  not  to  relieve  my  own 
heart  even,  but  that  you  may  tell  my  brother 
Alfred  what  he  will  wish  to  know  when  he 
eotaes  home,  and  finds  me  gone.  But  I  can 
not  talk  more  now.  Let  me  rest  a  little  while. 
I  have  another  ordeal  to  pass  through,  for  which 
I  must  gain  strength."  She  lay  back  upon  the 
pillow  and  dosed  her  eyes,  nor  did  she  move 
mtil  her  cup  of  tea  was  brought  by  the  maid, 
whea  I  roused  her.  *'  I  have  not  been  asleep, 
Aany"  she  said,  tenderly,  *'  but  I  feel  refreshed. 
I  feel  an  unaccountaUe  peace  here,  as  if  my 
conflict  was  almost  over.  Ann,  there  is  a  prom- 
ise for  the  faithful  who  bear  the  yoke  meekly 


that  they  shall  find  rest  for  their  souls.  I  wish 
I  could  talk  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  but  I  must 
save  up  my  strength.  A  great  trial  is  before 
me.  After  it  is  over  I  will  unburden  my  heart 
/^to  you.  Let  me  lie  here  while  you  put  the  chil- 
dren in  bed ;  and,  Ann,  when  you  hear  a  step 
on  the  stairs,  will  you  go  into  my  room,  and 
leave  me  alone — ^"  She  did  not  finish,  but  al- 
ready I  had  gained  a  dlew  by  which  to  solve  the 
mystery  that  hung  over  us.  I  bad  laid  the  chil- 
dren in  their  liule  beds,  and  prepared  to  seat 
myself  again  beside  Katharine,  when  the  sound 
of  one  ascending  the  stairs  arrested  me.  "  It 
is  he!  Go,  Ann !  I  will  call  you  presently." 
I  had  no  excuse  for  lingering;  and,  in  spite  of 
my  curiosity  to  see  the  face  of  one  whom  I  had 
so  long  tried  to  fancy,  I  made  not  a  moment's 
delay  in  leaving  the  room,  and  not  until  the 
door  had  closed  behind  me  did  I  realize  the 
golden  opportunity  I  had  thrown  away.  Oh, 
how  strongly  I  was  tempted  to  make  some  er- 
rand back  into  the  nursery !  But  I  was  ashamed 
— I  lacked  the  assurance.  Neither  could  I  bear 
to  know  that  I  must,  of  necessity,  overhear  the 
conversation,  unless  I  stopped  my  ears,  or  left 
the  room — and  she  had  desired  me  to  remain 
there.  Seating  myself  at  the  farthest  possible 
distance  from  the  door,  I  set  to  work  steadily 
at  my  sewing.  At  first  I  distinguished  a  low 
monotone ;  then  a  silence  followed,  which  was 
almost  as  agitating  to  me  as  if  I  had  been  one 
of  the  parties  concerned ;  then  a  motion,  when 
I  heard  Katharine's  voice,  clear,  firm,  and  de- 
cided. 

''Not  a  step  nearer.  I  can  hear  you  where 
you  sit ;  and  let  me  beg  of  you  to  shorten  this 
interview  as  much  as  possible." 

**  Still  unrelenting,  Katharine,"  replied  her 
companion.  *'I  obey  you.  I  do  not  wish  to 
presume  upon  your  compliance  with  my  request. 
It  is  the  last  time  that  we  shall  meet  face  to 
fece.  Can  you  not  give  me,  by  one  gentle  look 
or  tone,  by  one  last  grasp  of  the  hand,  a  token 
that  you  do  not  despise  me,  although  I  know  too 
well  I  merit  only  your  contempt  ?" 

*'  Why  should  I  repeat  the  words  of  our  last 
interview  ?  Why  should  I  say  again  what  you 
know  as  well  as  I,  how  utterly  futile,  how  im- 
possible in  the  nature  of  things  it  is  for  us  to 
come  to  a  verbal  understanding  which  involves 
feelings  that  ought  to  be  sacred  ?  You  talk  of 
forgiveness !  What  have  I  to  forgivQ  in  you  ? 
Shall  I  forgive  you  for  having  once  deceived 
yourself  with  the  belief  that  you  loved  me,  or 
for  waking  to  the  truth  that  it  was  a  delusion 
of  the  imagination  ?  Shall  I  blame  you  that  you 
loved  another,  who  also  loved  and  still  loves 
you  ?  Shall  I  blame  you  that,  boy  as  you  were, 
you  were  misled  by  boyish  impulses,  unused  to 
the  world,  unacquainted  with  society — that  you 
were  ignorant  of  your  own  wants,  ignorant  of 
your  own  nature  ?  Rather,  should  I  ever  for^ 
give  myself  if  I  had  permitted  my  poor,  pitia- 
ble daUns  to  your  dirided  heart  to  have  stood 
in  the  way  of  your  greater  happiness  ?  Believe 
me,  I  should  despise  myself  if  I  had  not  found 
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somewhere  within  me  strength  to  say,  Go,  be 
iree  and  happy  I  No  matter  how  strong  my  love 
for  yon  might  have  been,  I  should  consider  my- 
self a  reproach  to  woman's  nature  if  I  had  been 
willing  to  accept  love  at  such  a  sacrifice  of  wo- 
manly pride  ?  But  why  should  we  try  to  ulk 
about  it  ?  It  is  useless,  and  it  is  unkind  in  you 
to  allude  to  the  past.  Why  will  you  not  be 
happy?" 

Mr.  Hammond  groaned. 

"  Ton  think  I  can  not  understand  you,**  con- 
tinued Katharine,  and  there  was  an  inexpressi- 
ble kindness  in  her  voice.  '*  You  are  mbtaken, 
George.  Believe  me,  I  understand  you — I  an- 
ticipate what  you  would  say  this  moment  But 
do  not  say  it,  for  it  is  wrong — wrong  in  you  to 
speak,  wrong  in  me  to  listen ;  and,  what  is  more, 
it  is  wronging  her  who  loves  you,  and  whose 
happiness  ought  to  be  sacred  to  you  and  to  me, 
to  prolong  this  interview.  The  fate  of  each  one 
of  us  is  sealed — ^we  are  not  living  in  a  land  of 
dreams,  we  are  not  grappling  with  shadows,  but 
with  living,  vital  xealities  that  take  hold  on  eter- 
^ty.  We  must  stand  up  to  the  work  of  life 
with  courage  and  steadiness — all  of  us.  Periiaps 
I  can  the  easier  preach  fidelity  to  virtue  and 
truth,  knowing,  as  I  do,  that  my  time  of  con- 
flict is  short,  yet  if  yon  could — ** 

She  hesitated. 

''Oh,  speak  on!**  exclaimed  her  companion. 
''While  I  listen  to  you  there  is  nothing  I  can 
not  aspire  to— nothing  I  have  not  the  courage  to 
undertake.  What  were  you  going  to  say  to  me  ? 
Why  did  you  pause  ?'* 

"  If  you  could  but  plant  your  aims  so  high  as 
to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  earthly  disappoint- 
ments and  sorrows,  how  much  real  happiness, 
what  blessedness  life  would  yield  you  V* 

"  Why  then  refuse  the  help  you  know  so  well 
how  to  give,  Katharine  ?  Why  cut  me  off  from 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  that  aid,  that  en- 
couragement which  it  is  the  delight  of  purity 
and  goodness  to  bestow  wherever  it  is  needed  ?" 

"  I  need  not  answer  you.  You  know  as  well 
as  I  do  the  impossibility  of  such  intercourse  be- 
tween us.  I  have  but  a  few  words  more  to  say 
on  this  our  last  meeting.  It  must  be  our  last, 
else  I  must  seek  a  shelter,  a  home  elsewhere. 
Listen,  for  I  speak  the  words  of  truth  and  sober- 
ness. So  near  the  world  of  realities,  I  could 
not  trifle  with  your  happiness  or  my  own.  I 
beseech  of  you  take  into  your  life  the  love  of 
one  bound  to  you  by  the  holiest  of  ties,  and  let 
it  mould  you  into  a  good,  true  man.  Through 
it,  lift  up  the  nature  that  can  not  now  rise  above 
yon,  and  become  the  noble  ideal  which  it  will 
exalt  and  purify  her  to  love.  Become  for  her 
sake,  for  your  children's  sake,  what  yon  are  ca- 
pable of  becoming.  George,  these  are  my  last 
words,  this  is  my  last  prayer.  Live  for  great 
ends,  welcome  tlie  sacrifices  that  duty  demands ; 
welcome  even  the  trials  and  the  anguish  by 
which  your  soul's  strength  is  tested ;  stand  firm, 
and  though  your  days  of  passion  and  fiincy  are 
over,  believe  in  that  divine  life,  the  soul  of 
every  thing  that  deserves  to  be  immortaL    Sub- 


mit yourself  to  it.  Be  the  faithful  husband,  the 
tender  father,  the  true  friend,  the  good  man  1** 
Again  the  silence  which  followed  Katharine's 
words  was  broken  by  a  groan  so  deep,  so  ago- 
nizing, it  must  have  touched  a  heart  of  stone. 
And  it  touched  hers,  I  knew  by  the  tender  voice 
with  whicn  she  said :  "Ton  will  go  now,  I  am 
not  strong  enough.     I  claim  your  indulgence." 

I  heard  hb  convulsive  breathing,  almost  like 
sobs,  as  he  said :  "Without  one  more  word?  To 
part  so  forever?  Oh,God!  Oh,God!  Katha- 
rine do  not  talk  to  me  of  happiness,  do  not  preach 
to  me  of  blessedness.  In  losing  you,  I  lose  every 
thing.  Henceforth  I  do  not  care  where  I  go, 
what  becomes  of  me.  I  know — I  know — ^a  great 
gulf  separates  us  here — ^I  know  it  was  myself, 
not  yours — I  know  you  were  too  good  for  me  to 
comprehend.  I  see  you  on  the  far  shore,  an 
angel  in  your  garments  of  purity ;  I  would  not 
profane  by  one  unholy  word  or  thought  that 
spotless  soul,  but  I  feel  that  firom  henceforth  it 
grows  wider  and  wider  between  us.  Oh,  Kath- 
arine, while  we  can  yet  meet,  while  I  can  yet 
see  you,  stretch  out  your  hand  to  me  over  this 
gulf,  that  I  can  carry  back  into  my  darkness  the 
remembrance  of  this  hour,  and  of  these  words. 
Perhaps  some  time  Uiey  may  win  me  back  to 
virtue,  perhaps  they  will  keep  me  fh>m  being 
utterly  lost." 

I  heard  the  noise  as  of  one  staggering;  I 
heard  the  exclamation  "  Good  God,  what  have 
I  done !"  I  heard  Katharine's  voice  *  *  Call  Ann," 
and  I  opened  the  door  to  see  my  poor  friend 
borne  fainting  in  Mr.  Hammond's  arms  to  the 
couch.  He  seemed  perfectly  unconscious  of  my 
presence  until  I  requested  him  to  stand  aside 
that  I'might  apply  the  usual  restoratives.  "  She 
has  fainted,"  I  said,  for  I  saw  he  was  in  an 
agony.  "  She  often  has  these  turns.  Leave  her 
to  me.  Sir,  she  will  soon  revive."  He  knelt  by 
the  couch,  and  took  within  both  his  own  her  lifb- 
less  hand.  He  pressed  it  convulsively  to  his  lips 
and  to  his  heart — I  never  saw  such  a  look  of 
sufiering — I  shall  never  forget  it — never,  never 
to  the  last  day  of  my  life  can  I  forget  that  ago- 
nized look,  and  as  if  the  palsy  of  years  had 
fallen  upon  him,  he  dropped  the  hand  and  stag- 
gered out  of  the  room. 

My  whole  attention  was  now  taken  up  with 
my  poor  friend,  who  lay  gasping  for  breath  al- 
most to  sufiS^cation.  She  saw  that  I  was  anx- 
ious, and  as  soon  as  she  could  speak  assured  me 
there  was  no  cause  for  alarm.  '  *  It  will  be  over 
soon,"  said  she,  with  a  faint  smile. 

"  Shall  I  call  your  mother?"  I  asked. 

"  No,  not  yet, "  she  replied.  '*  I  will  tell  you 
when.  The  time  has  come  that  I  must  speak 
to  you,  and  to  you  alone.  Let  me  rest  but  a 
few  minutes  more."  I  bathed  her  head,  and 
urged  her  to  be  quiet ;  but  I  was  more  and  more 
alarmed  at  her  paleness  and  evident  prostration. 
Suddenly  she  rallied.  A  bright  color  came  to 
her  cheek.  "I  think  you  know— yon  must 
have  heard  enough  to  know— Ann  you  must  tell 
my  brother  when  he  comes  home  that  I  died 
true  to  my  convictions  of  duQr— that  I  conquered 
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Bytel^  that  I  forgaTO  those  who  had  wronged 
Be — that  I  found  peace  at  the  last.  Give  him 
mj  writing  desk  in  which  are  letters  containing 
mj  last  wishes.  Give  him  the  chain  of  my 
hsir  yon  will  find  in  mj  box  of  jewels— comfort 
him  lor  mj  loss,  for  we  were  life  of  each  other's 
life,  aool  of  each  other's  sonL  He  is  noble  and 
good.  He  is  a  perfect  man,  a  Christian.  Oh ! 
woald  that  I  conld  have  seen  him  once  more — 
that  I  eoold  hare  breathed  mj  last  on  his  true 
heart  I  M  j  griefe,  my  sorrows  were  his  a  thon- 
SKDd  fold.  Ohy  Ann,  tell  him  I  was  happy 
when  I  died.'*  Orercome  by  the  effort  she  had 
made,  and  by  her  own  feeUngs,  she  lay  back 
■gain,  pallid  and  gasping.  '^Let  me  call  Mrs. 
Hammond,"  I  said  again.  She  shook  her  head. 
**Noi  yet,  I  will  tell  yon  when,*'  she  replied. 
Again  I  sat  by  her  head,  bathing  her  temples, 
chafing  her  hands  already  cold  and  moist  with 
die  damps  of  death.  Again  she  rerived  and 
called  my  name.  I  pnt  my  head  close  to  her. 
"I  ought  to  tell  you  all,"  said  she;  **I  meant 
to — ^I  know  yon  must  have  feh  many  things 
stmage  and  mysterious.** 

I  begged  her  not  to  trouble  herself  to  explain 
until  she  was  stronger.     She  shook  her  head. 

**  Ko,  I  can  not ;  I  hare  not  time.  This  only, 
Ann,  gires  me  real  satisfaction  now,  to  feel 
that  throngh  God's  help  I  conquered.  Love  is 
strong,  strong  as  life,  stronger  than  our  frail 
bodies,  for  they  wear  out — that  nerer  does.  But 
k  may  triumph  orear  selfishness,  it  may  lift  up 
the  soul  to  a  higher  life.  If  you  wish  to  know 
more  of  my  past,  Alfred  will  tell  you.  He  will 
need  a  friend.  Be  to  him  that  friend.  Ton 
•re  kind,  Ann.  Tou  have  a  strong  but  a  proud 
nature.  Perhaps  you  need  trouble  to  soften 
yoQ.  If  you  do,  it  will  come :  if  it  does  come, 
bear  it — use  it  welL  Tou  n^y  call  my  moth- 
er. The  light  is  growing  dimmer— dimmer. 
Dear  Ix>rd,  who  bore  the  agony  and  bloody 
sweat — thou  knowest  human  weakness  must 
shrink — but — it  is  over  now — **  I  did  not  dare 
leave  her — ^I  rushed  to  the  hall — ^I  called  Mrs. 
Hammond.  The  mother  came,  but  the  daugh- 
ter had  gone. 

CHAPTER  nt 

I  HATE  told  of  a  childhood  and  youth  of  priva- 
tioo  and  hardship,  sf»e  trials  to  a  sensitive,  self- 
cooscioiis  nature.  I  have  described  their  effect 
^on  me  at  the  time,  showing  how  they  hard- 
ened and  soured  my  disposition.  I  have  de- 
Krihed  the  gradual  change  which  an  interest  in 
others  awakened,  and  the  good  effect  which  the 
calKiig  out  of  my  affections  and  qrmpathies  had 
estabtisbed  in  my  character. 

If  I  now  look  back  upon  my  early  trials  as 
trivial  and  unsubstantial,  it  is  because  my  ca- 
pacity for  sorrow  as  for  joy  is  now  deep  enough 
tp  contain  a  fuller  measure  of  each.  How  will 
it  be  when,  finom  the  mountains  of  ^iritual 
growth  whose  tops  rise  above  these  time-shad- 
ows, 1  look  back  upon  the  conflicts  of  matnrer 
life?  Will  the  sorrows,  patiently  borne  and 
rightly  used  here,  be  turned  into  Joy?  Will  the 
tea  of  happiness  to  which  all  the  rivers  of  Eden 


flow,  ever  be  filled  there  ?  But  to  go  badL  in 
my  story.  Katharine  dead,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ham- 
mond with  their  children  prepare  to  embark  for 
Europe,  driven  by  that  spirit  of  unrest  which 
mocks  the  wretched  soul  with  the  promise  of  es- 
cape from  itself. 

Shall  I,  or  shall  I  not,  accompany  them? 
That  is  the  question.  Love  of  novelty  and  ad- 
venture, thirst  for  knowledge,  and  a  highly  im- 
aginative temperament,  urge  me  to  go.  The 
disagreeable  limitations  of  my  position  hold  me 
back.  Besides,  did  I  not  promise  Katharine  to 
see  her  brother  on  his  return  ?  But  who  could 
say  when  he  might  appear?  Mr.  Hammond 
urged  my  going.  I  was  necessary,  he  said,  to 
the  children.  As  if  anticipating  some  of  the 
drawbacks  to  my  personal  enjoyment,  he  assured 
me  I  should  have  all  the  advantages  a  reason- 
able person  could  desire— that  I  should  be  gov- 
erness, while  the  more  menial  services  I  had 
hitherto  rendered  should  be  performed  by  an- 
other. I  liked  Mr.  Hammond.  He  was  in- 
vested in  my  mind  with  that  peculiar  interest 
which  a  sentimental  young  woman  always  feels 
in  an  unhappy  man — particularly  if  he  be  hand- 
some. Tet  I  aver  no  one  could  have  lived  with 
Mr.  Hammond  and  not  have  felt  an  interest  in 
him.  I  thought  I  saw  deeper  than  the  Bwrtace. 
1  thought  I  knew  the  struggle  that  was  going  on 
within  him.  I  felt  that  he  was  wrestling  with 
a  great  sorrow.  I  did  not  know  the  facts  of  his 
past  life,  but  I  could  supply  materials  from  my 
own  fancy ;  and  already  I  had  woven^  a  story 
which  I  thought,  conld  I  but  put  it  on  paper, 
would  enlist  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  many 
a  reader.  And  the  ground-work  of  my  talo  was 
fact. 

Circumstances  sometimes  occur  in  real  life 
as  exactly  to  the  point  as  any  novel-writer  could 
desire.  My  irresolution  and  vacillation  of  pur- 
pose was  ended — ^not  by  my  own  will  or  wisdom, 
but  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  arrival  of  Al- 
fred Sydney,  Katharine's  only  brother.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hammond  were  absent  at  the  time  at  New 
York.  I  think  this  meeting  with  one  so  beloved 
by  my  dearest  friend  should  not  be  passed  over 
hastily,  yet  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  in  regard 
to  it.  It  was  my  melancholy  office  to  repeat  to 
him  in  detail  the  last  words,  and  to  describe, 
over  and  over  again,  the  last  days  of  his  idolized 
sister.  I  saw  a  manly  heart  bowed  with  grief; 
and  yet,  when  I  told  him  how  she  died,  it  seem- 
ed to  take  a  load  fh)m  his  heart,  and  he  said, 
"Thank  God!"  Tes,  he  alone  of  all  earthly 
beings  knew  what  she  had  sufibred.  Well  he 
might  say  *' Thank  God  V*  for  he  knew  she  was 
ripe  for  the  harvest 

I  can  not  describe  Alfred  Sydney.  I  thought 
I  saw  at  once  how  good  and  great  he  was.  I 
have  learned  that  my  life  is  not  yet  long  enough 
to  grasp  it  all— can  never  grasp  it — ^because  all 
goodness  is  eternal,  ever  widening  and  deepen- 
ing ;  and  I  do  not  wish  to  feel  that,  standing  on 
this  sphere  of  apparent  boundaries,  I  can  meas- 
ure the  capacities  of  any  human  soul— of  his 
soul,  who  owned  no  boundaries  to  its  own 
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growth.  Tet,  shoald  I  try  and  describe  him,  I 
might  say  he  was  calm,  strong,  tender,  and  tme ; 
that  he  looked  all  this ;  that  in  all  he  said  and 
did — in  his  face,  in  his  bearing — he  gare  the 
impress  of  himself.  Yon  could  see  in  him  a 
quick,  impassioned,  fenrent  human  nature,  led 
by  the  noblest  spiritual  truth,  warmed  by  a  Di- 
Tine  lore.  Was  he  faultless  ?  Do  not  ask  me 
— ask  him.  To  me,  so  imperfect  as  I  was,  and 
am  now,  be  was  faultless ;  to  himself,  with  his 
far-reaching  aspirations,  it  was  still  the  call  to 
buckle  on  his  annor  for  conflict  with  new  foes, 
and  more  and  more  interior  temptations. 

No,  I  can  not  describe  him.  I  shall  not  try. 
I  saw  much  of  him  the  few  dajrs  he  was  at 
home.  I  learned  much  through  him  of  his  sis- 
ter's past  life.  We  did  not  meet  as  strangers 
at  the  first^  and  not  once  while  with  him  was 
the  reflection  forced  upon  me  that  we  occupied 
different  positions  in  life.  I  forgot  that  I  was  a 
hireling  in  his  mother's  house — ^that  I  worked 
for  wages — forgot  that  I  was  poor — forgot  that 
I  had  ever  been  poor.  Oh,  wondrous  alchemy 
of  love,  changing  the  very  meanest  things  of 
life  to  gold !  I  was  too  rich  in  his  confidence, 
in  the  offer  of  hb  friendship,  in  the  assurance 
of  his  remembrance  of  me,  in  his  promise  to  see 
me  at  my  return  from  Europe,  to  think  of  pov- 
erty— too  wise  in  my  new  consciousness  to  call 
that  poverty  which  pertains  solely  to  the  extern- 
als of  life.  All  the  waters  of  the  ocean  which 
I  crossed  soon  after  he  left  could  not  wash  from 
my  hand  that  good-by  clasp  with  which  he  said, 
**  See  all  yon  can,  learn  all  you  can,  be  as  hap- 
py as  yon  can.     We  shall  meet  again." 

I  was  absent  three  jrears.  I  trareled  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  visiting  the  principal 
cities  of  Europe,  and  lingering  over  the  enchaiit- 
ed  ground  of  Poetry  and  Art.  I  did  see  much, 
I  learned  much,  enjoyed  much,  suffered — ^yes, 
such  a  nature  as  mine  can  not  escape  suffering. 
Had  I  not  suffered  myself,  I  must  have  seen, 
I  must  hare  felt,  how  those  suffered  whom  I 
saw  every  day.  Perhaps  I  felt  happier  than  I 
otherwise  should  in  the  consciousness  that  I  was 
able  to  beguile  some  of  the  weary  hours  of  those 
with  whom  I  was  associated.  Poor  Mrs.  Ham- 
mond !  How  often  she  rises  before  me  now, 
with  that  smile  on  her  face  she  always  wore,  as 
if  by  it  she  tried  to  cheat  herself,  as  well  as  oth- 
ers)  into  the  belief  that  she  was  happy.  How 
deeper  and  deeper  the  fire  of  passion  burned 
into  that  face,  Une  after  line,  mocking  at  that 
dreadful  smile.  And  Mr.  Hammond.  I  be- 
lieve he  tried  sometimes  to  follow  the  beckon- 
ings  of  that  invisible  hand  which  once  pointed 
upward  the  path  of  sacrifice  he  must  achieve ; 
but  the  lower  triumphed  over  the  nobler  part  of 
his  nature.  Little  by  little  he  yielded  to  the 
seductions  of  sensuality,  and  when  he  could  not 
conquer  his  wretchedness  and  self-reproach,  he 
sought  to  drown  it  in  dissipation  and  the  va- 
rious forms  of  excitement  which  European  so- 
ciety offers  to  the  pleasure-seeker  and  the  un« 
principled.  For  myself,  I  was  not  sorry  when 
our  pilgrimage  was  at  an  end.     I  was  willing, 


glad  to  do  all  I  could  for  the  happiness  of  those 
who  could  do  no  more  than  turn  to  my  poor 
solace  for  relief  but  it  began  to  wear  upon  me. 
The  children  loved  me;  and,  God  knows,  I 
tried  to  be  faithful  to  them.  They  were  truly 
orphans  in  all  that  is  the  birthright  of  child- 
hood. One  great,  absorbing  passion,  in  its  un- 
healthy development,  swallowed  up  the  gentle 
instincts  of  maternity.  Wide  was  the  separa- 
tion between  the  fevered  restlessness  and  nn- 
sanctified  love  of  the  woman,  and  the  guileless 
innocence  of  the  children.  I  need  not  dwell  on 
this  part  of  the  picture,  but  hasten  now  to  close 
this  third  chapter  of  my  book  of  life. 

I  am  in  a  home  of  my  own,  now ;  but  it  is 
not  what  it  was  years  ago,  when,  filled  with  love 
and  happiness,  I  went  fh>m  room  to  room,  in 
which  every  tasteful  decoration,  every  conven- 
ience, elegance,  and  comfort  had  been  provided 
for  me  by  him  whom  I  worshiped — my  dear, 
my  noble,  my  generous  husband.  For  once  in 
my  life  it  seemed  as  if  every  desire  was  grati- 
fied, as  if  there  was  nothing  left  to  wish  for.  I 
could  not  have  believed  it  possible  that  I  should 
ever  be  ungrateful  for  the  fullness,  the  beauty 
of  my  life.  It  did  not  seem  that,  in  a  heart  so 
filled  with  love  and  happiness  as  mine  was,  room 
could  be  found  for  one  envious  thought,  one 
selfish  emotion.  I  have  learned,  I  see  that  this 
is  a  great  truth.  No  love  but  the  heavenly  can 
exclude  the  evils  of  our  selfish  nature.  I  was 
ambitious ;  I  was  exacting ;  I  was  worldly.  I 
wished  to  be  first  every  where.  When  Squire 
Robinson  insulted  me,  as  I  thought,  by  arraign- 
ing my  motives,  and  by  offering  me  the  paltiy 
sum  of  two  dollars  when  I  was  penniless,  I 
longed  for  the  day  to  come  when  I  could  look 
down  upon  him  from  a  social  position  far  above 
his  own.  This  time  came  with  my  marriage ; 
nor  had  love  so  changed  and  purified  my  nature 
that  I  did  not  eiyoy  my  triumph.  Blanche 
Bobinson  was  married  and  living  near  me.  We 
moved  in  the  same  circle,  and  I  was  always 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  bring  down  her  colors. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  sign  of  a  worldly  and 
haughty  spirit.  Well  I  knew  these  faults  in 
my  character  gave  my  husband  pain.  Well  I 
knew  they  were  unworthy  of  me ;  but  there  they 
were,  along  with  many  others  which  even  the 
constant  presence  of  a  noble  nature  could  not 
wholly  restrain. 

But  the  scene  changes,  ilrst  came  loss  of 
property,  to  bring  down  my  pride;  then  loss  of 
my  children,  to  wring  my  heart  with  anguish. 
Then  I  perceived,  I  felt  that  the  foundations  of 
my  earthly  happiness  were  shaken.  I  seemed 
to  have  no  foothold  in  time  or  eternity.  How 
rebellious  I  wasl  how  unreconciled  1  In  my 
heart  I  longed  to  curse  God  and  die.  For  a 
while  even  my  love  for  my  husband  failed  to 
comfort  me.  I  could  not  bear  the  home  that 
was  swept  of  its  beautiful  adornments,  the  home 
desolated  of  its  joy  and  mirth,  the  ringing  langfa 
of  my  children,  mocking  my  memory  in  dreams. 
Oh !  I  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  any  thing  I 
had  loved.    I  went  for  change  of  scene  to  my 
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early  home.  That,  too^as  changed ;  mj  moth- 
er was  gone,  and  my  sister  lived  there  alone, 
the  tame  merry,  cheerfnl  spirit  as  ever.  She 
nerer  could  forget  to  be  gratefal  to  me  for  hay- 
ing secured  for  her  the  asylum  which  she  now 
enjoyed  in  peace.  I  found  but  little  to  console 
me  there,  and  soon  fled  back  to  my  only  tower 
of  strength,  my  husband's  lore.  While  I  leaned 
upon  him  in  my^fish  sorrow  I  did  not  perceive 
how  that,  too,  began  to  fail  and  totter.  When 
I  discovered  this,  it  was  too  late  to  build  it  up 
by  my  repentance  or  my  prayers.  Absorbed  in 
o^  own  grief,  I  had  forgotten  that  he  could  suf- 
fer— that  my  loss  was  his  loss.  I  thought  be- 
cause he  was  so  calm  and  sustained  he  did  not 
feel  as  I  did.  Need  I  fill  up  the  outline  ?  Will 
not  these  few  lines  tell  all  I  mean  to  convey  ? 
No,  they  can  not  tell  alL  Words  could  not 
measure  the  happiness  or  the  misery  of  one  hu- 
man life. 

I  sit  in  my  own  homo  now — a  widow  and 
childless.  The  sound  of  children's  voices  echo 
through  the  house,  ca&ng  up  the  cherub  faces 
that  once  smiled  on  me,  but  they  are  not  mine, 
except  by  adoption.     I  love  all  children  now. 

A  yonng  married  pair  occupy  the  sunny  room 
in  the  front  of  my  house.  It  is  their  home,  but 
their  happiness  is  not  bounded  by  its  four  walb. 
The  girl-wife  calls  me  mother.  I  seem  ohl 
enough  to  be  her  mother;  but  that  does  not 
wound  me  since  she  thinks  me  kind  enough  to 
merit  the  dear  name.  She  was  a  stranger  once 
and  I  took  her  in,  for  thy  sake,  dear  Lord. 

I  sit  in  my  own  room,  writing — that  room  so 
fall  of  sacred  associations,  to  which,  years  ago, 
I  came  a  happy  bride — that  room  from  which 
was  borne  the  last  stay  of  my  earthly  affections. 
I  seem  to  live,  day  by  day,  those  years  that  are 
gone.  I  seem  to  watch  again  that  bedside  whose 
lessons  of  patience,  of  love,  and  trust,  of  heav- 
enly beatitude  have  made  me  what  I  am  now — 
humble  and  thankful  beneath  my  Father's  teach- 
ings. I  seem  to  feel  that  clasp — the  same  that 
told  to  much  to  my  heart  in  youth  of  hope  and 
happiness.  The  dying  fingers  still  clung  to  my 
hand,  and  4  knew  the  last  faint  throb  was  one 
of  love  fop  me.  I  wondered  I  could  be  so  caluL 
I  wonder  often  now  I  can  be  so  haj^y ;  and  yet, 
why  should  I  wonder  ?  Delayed  long,  perhaps, 
still  it  comes  at  last,  the  verdure  and  the  flowers 
over  our  buried  loves  and  hopes.  Grief  har- 
rowed the  stubborn  soil;  tears  watered  the  heav- 
enly seat — bat  I  am  not  writing  a  sermon,  and 
my  stoiy  is  ended. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add,  that  the  desk  of 
letters  which  Katharine  left  my  husband  threw 
an  the  additional  light  on  the  history  of  the 
fiunily  which  my  imagination  could  not  supply. 
The  daughter's  lover  became  the  mother's  hus- 
band, by  what  arts  those  can  judge  who  know 
what  arts  selfish  women  have  at  their  command 
to  compass  their  ends.  But  the  happiness  she 
looked  to  obtain  vanished  in  the  possession  of 
its  object.  It  was  not  love  she  enkindled ;  it 
was  not  love  that  inspired  her.  That  passion, 
\imworthy  the  name,  unworthy  the  nature  of  true 


womanhood,  that  can  sacrifice  the  happiness  of 
another  to  its  selfish  desires,  can  only  end  in 
misery. 

LIVING  WITH  OTHERS. 

THE  comfort  and  success  of  life  depend  so 
much  on  our  relations  to  other  people  that 
it  would  seem  we  ought  to  give  no  small  atten- 
tion to  the  art  of  living  happily  with  them.  The 
most  of  our  waking  hours  are  spent  in  some 
sort  of  society,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  moment 
of  that  tin^e  when  we  are  not  the  better  or  the 
worse  from  the  presence  and  influence  of  oth- 
ers. Whether  recognized  or  not,  society  is  al- 
ways acting  on  us,  and  we,  in  turn,  act  on  it ; 
we  give  and  receive,  so  that  there  is  a  constant 
interchange  of  thought  and  feeling.  Now,  it  is 
certainly  a  matter  of  importance  that  we  should 
know  how  to  maintain  just  and  agreeable  asso- 
ciations, lest  we  pervert  the  ends  of  society,  and 
convert  into  an  evil  what  was  meant  to  be  a 


Pirst  of  all,  let  it  bo  remembered  that  society 
is  a  divine  institution  for  divine  purposes.  Men 
exist  in  families  and  communities  for  something 
more  than  economic  objects.  Human  interests* 
are  made  reciprocal,  human  hearts  are  linked 
together  that  human  nature  may  find  scope  for 
exercise  in  all  its  motives  and  sensibilities  — 
that  it  may  have  the  means  of  growth  and  cul- 
ture— that  personal  excellence  may  be  devel- 
oped and  individual  power  advanced  to  its  high- 
est degree  of  earthly  perfection.  Agreeably  to 
this  provision  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  society  has 
claims  on  us  which  can  not  be  denied  or  neg- 
lected without  positive  injury  to  the  character. 
On  the  other  hand,  every  individual  is  bound 
to  fulfill  the  aims  of  his  own  being ;  to  rever- 
ence the  laws  of  his  nature ;  to  stand  on  his 
own  foundation,  and  execute  that  portion  of 
God's  providential  system  which  is  organized  in 
his  peculiar  constitution.  To  balance  this  two- 
fold claim,  to  be  true  to  society,  and  yet  true 
to  himself,  is  the  problem  of  daily  duty.  Here, 
then,  we  have  a  starting-point.  Society  con- 
fers benefits  on  us,  and  we  are  to  promote  its 
welfare.  It  exists  for  our  sake,  and  we  exist, 
in  present  relations,  for  its  sake — so  that  we  are 
partners  to  a  common  good,  and  are  under  mu- 
tual obligations  to  co-operate  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  God's  design. 

If  we  would  live  successfully  with  others,  we 
must  cultivate  a  truthful  sense  of  justice  in  all 
our  associations.  Not  sufiScient  is  that  com- 
mercial justice  which  is  honest  in  all  business, 
and  pays  due  respect  to  the  rights  of  others  in 
the  transactions  of  trade.  For  it  often  happens 
that  men  are  rigidly  exact  in  fulfilling  this  class 
of  obligations,  and  are  yet  shamefully  insensi- 
ble to  the  requirements  of  justice  in  all  other 
respects.  Mercantile  justice  is  too  frequently  a 
virtue  that  has  no  force  beyond  the  counting- 
room  and  the  exchange.  It  is  a  policy  —  a 
thing  of  expediency,  and  character  derives  no 
strength  from  its  action.  We  need  the  sense 
of  justice  in  all  oar  opinions,  in  our  judgmenti, 
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in  onr  condact  toward  others.  It  is  a  temper 
of  mind  invaluable  to  its  possessor,  for  it  puts 
him,  so  far  as  his  inward  state  is  inyolyed.  in 
that  position  which  prepares  him  to  form  a 
proper  estimate  of  the  character  and  circam- 
stances  of  his  fellow-men.  This  sense  of  jus- 
tice controls  him  in  awarding  to  them  the  full 
measure  of  their  merits.  Praise  is  felt  to  be  a 
debt  whenever  it  has  been  fairly  won,  and  in  no 
stinted  strain,  but  with  ontgushing  freeness,  he 
rejoices  to  admowledge  the  superiority  of  gen- 
uine worth.  If  he  has  to  concbmn,  it  will  not 
be  done  until  he  has  examined  the  whole  ground 
on  which  censure  ought  to  rest ;  nor  will  there 
be  that  malignant  spirit  in  his  condemnation 
which  so  often  vitiates  a  judgment  abstractly 
true  in  itself.  The  moral  tenderness  of  his 
mind  will  bo  preserved,  and  the  heart,  faithful 
to  its  sympathies,  will  adorn  the  intellect  that 
has  yielded  to  the  stem  demands  of  truth. 
Where  our  social  relations  are  thus  protected 
by  justice,  there  is  a  strength  in  confidence,  a 
permanence  in  sentiment,  a  certainty  In  con- 
duct, not  attainable  by  any  other  means.  Our 
appreciation  of  others  is  generally  a  matter  of 
taste,  and  hence  so  many  of  our  social  ties  are 
at  the  mercy  of  circumstances.  Casual  whims, 
inauspicious  moments,  petty  incidents,  destroy 
the  attachments  of  years.  No  love  is  secure 
that  has  no  higher  guarantee  than  taste.  The 
character  of  others,  if  truly  endeared  to  our 
hearts,  must  appeal  to  the  noblest  qualities  of 
our  nature,  and  be  fortified  by  justice  no  less 
than  by  feeling. 

Injustice  to  character  rarely  assumes  the  pro- 
portions of  a  gigantic  evil.  But  in  every  day 
life  how  numerous  are  the  instances  in  which 
a  hasty,  censorious,  ill-regulated  judgment  com- 
mits wrong!  Few  persons  are  conscious  to 
what  an  extent  this  pernicious  habit  of  mind 
has  control  over  them,  nor  do  they  imagine  the 
amount  of  mischief  which  results  fh>m  its  gen- 
eral prevalence  in  society.  How  many  petty 
vices  spring  up  ;n  social  intercourse  because  of 
the  want  of  faith  in  other  people !  One  wears 
a  mask;  another  takes  an  equivocal  attitude, 
and  persists  life-long  in  it ;  a  third  abates  his 
sjrmpathies,  and  reduces  intercourse  to  a  piece 
of  machinery ;  a  fourth  intrenches  himself  be- 
.  hind  a  false  manner,  and  never  allows  his  spirit 
to  flow  out  in  behavior,  and  all  because  of  that 
restraint  which  a  fear  of  unjust  opinions  creates. 
The  efiect  on  the  intellect  is  quite  as  bad  as  on 
the  affections.  Men  hesitate  to  resign  them- 
selves to  the  free  working  of  thought,  and  the 
native  force  of  mind  is  held  under  reserve  lest 
they  should  be  misunderstood.  We  weaken 
our  best  powers  from  an  apprehension  that  we 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  an  absurdity  or  a  her- 
esy. Our  feelings,  too,  are  half  suppressed. 
A  wide,  broad,  genuine  contact  of  mind ;  an 
unembarrassed  exposure  of  the  whole  surface 
of  our  nature  to  give  and  receive  the  current 
impress  of  the  hour;  a  generous  temperament, 
too  warm  to  extinguish  its  glow,  too  hospitable 
to  close  an  avenue  of  entrance  to  its  cordial  en- 


tertainments ;  these  are  things  that  we  dare  not 
practice.  All  this  is  unmanly  enougli.  But 
conventionalism  will  rule  us.  Beal  independ- 
ence is  seldom  seen  in  social  intercourse ;  and 
never  can  this  cardinal  virtue  become  the  com- 
mon property  of  society  until  we  learn,  on  prin- 
ciple, to  be  truly,  thoroughly,  heartily  just  to 
the  opinions,  sentifnents,  habits  of  all  around 
us. 

Living  with  others  requires  still  more  a  lively 
state  of  the  sympathies,  as  a  habit  of  mind,  and 
a  capacity  to  enter  easily  and  freely  into  their 
peculiarities.  Not  only  should  we  adjust  our- 
selves, as  far  as  possible,  to  their  marked  feat- 
ures of  character,  but  we  should  strive  to  be 
adapted  even  to  their  evanescent  moods.  There 
are  times  when  our  friends  are  genial ;  all  with- 
in them  comes  forth  to  greet  our  approach ;  and 
they  put  on  their  full  array  of  charms  to  gratify 
us.  At  such  moments  they  can  bear  much. 
Not  being  quick  to  take  offense,  nor  specially 
prone  to  fall  into  a  disputatious  temper,  they 
can  readily  make  allowance  for  any  thing  that 
may  be  an  occasion  of  inconvenience.  Then, 
again,  the  tone  of  their  minds  is  entirely 
changed.  Fretful,  inconsiderate,  and  unsym- 
pathetic, they  are  sure  to  seize  on  the  worst 
points  in  every  thing.  They  take  the  knife  by., 
the  blade,  and  not  by  the  handle.  Truth  shows 
its  repulsive  aspects,  and  life  presents  its  dark 
side.  A  breath  of  wind  throws  them  off  their 
balance,  and  even  their  faith  in  the  grandest 
realities  of  life  seems  to  waver.  Now,  pride 
and  haughty  egotism  may  promptly  refuse  to 
have  any  consideration  for  such  infirmities,  and 
vigorously  insist  on  holding  up  their  subjects  to 
the  standard  of  fair  and  equal  intercourse.  But 
good  sense  always  takes  the  weakness  of  others 
into  account,  and  Christianity  exhorts  the  strong 
**  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak."  It  may 
demand  some  sacrifice  on  our  part,  and  it  may 
be  far  from  agreeable  to  force  our  reluctant 
tempers  into  an  acquiescence  with  their  petty 
morbidness.  But,  within  proper  bounds,  it  is 
much  better  to  restrain  our  willfulness,  and 
submit  to  the  claims  on  onr  forbfiarance.  If 
these  demands  are  excessive,  they  ought  ordi- 
narily to  be  resisted ;  but,  in  general,  it  is  the 
part  of  practical  wisdom  to  humor  these  erratic 
moods,  and  strive  gently  to  cure  them.  No- 
thing but  a  large  and  reflective  sympathy  is 
competent  to  such  a  task.  A  genuine  tender- 
ness of  nature — a  politeness,  strong  in  principle 
as  well  as  sentiment — a  soul  of  real  charity,  can 
alone  discharge,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
offices  of  friendship. 

But  this  active  sympathy  is  always  needed  in 
social  fSellowship.  It  is  the  quick-sighted  eye 
seeing  at  a  glance  what  the  moment  dklls  for ; 
and,  while  it  promptly  conforms  to  the  laws  of 
courtesy,  it  goes  deeper  than  the  forms  of  well- 
bred  manner,  seeking  to  improve  the  heart,  and, 
in  auspicious  seasons,  dropping  here  and  there 
a  seed  for  future  growth.  Whatever  resourcea 
are  in  its  possession  can  be  readily  commanded ; 
its  wealth  is  not  invested  in  distant  gains,  but 
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tXU  its  pane ;  and  just  ai  opportumty  ask«,  it 
can  eoridi.  It  U  the  rtrj  tool  of  tact,  doing 
th«  right  thing  at  the  right  instant  in  the  right 
waj.  Nerer  mistaking  its  company,  never  blun- 
dering, never  out  of  keeping  with  the  time  and 
the  plaee,  it  has  the  precision  of  geometry  in  its 
actions,  united  with  all  the  fluency  and  freedom 
of  impulse*  How  easily  this  sympathy  glides 
into  the  knowledge  of  others,  surpassing  all  our 
intellectual  methods  in  the  cleamess  and  vigor 
of  iu  perc^tions,  in  the  scope  of  its  compre- 
hension, in  the  accuracy  of  its  judgments! 
Learning  through  itself  the  wants  of  our  social 
nature,  its  own  experience  guides  it  safely  and 
wisely  in  the  multitudinous  adaptations  of  hu- 
man life,  and,  insensibly  to  themselves,  others 
conform  to  its  intellectusl  and  moral  state.  Iu 
presence  disposes  all  appreciative  minds  to  as- 
sume its  attitude,  and  while  in  its  association 
they  see  and  feel  by  virtue  of  the  power  which 
it  tnmsfuses  into  them.  No  quality  is  so  char- 
acteristic as  this  of  a  fine  social  constitution. 
It  is  the  source  of  all  large-heartedness.  It 
alike  inspires  generous  thoughts  and  deeds; 
magnanimity  borrows  a  massive  grace  from  its 
lofty  sentiments  and  feelings.  It  forms  the 
soul  to  benevolence,  teaching  a  politeness  above 
the  arts  of  etiquette,  and  creating  those  accom- 
plishments which  chivahy  and  high-breeding 
have  prized  as  the  badges  of  social  distinction. 

The  cultivation  of  this  ^irit  of  sympathy  is 
one  of  the  surest  means  to  social  influence.  It 
draws  others  to  our  side,  unites  them  to  our  na- 
ture, and  establishes  a  more  potent  bond  than 
interest  or  selfishness  between  us.  For  what  do 
we  need  like  sympathy?  Talent  and  genius 
may  serve  us;  philanthropy  is  often  the  arch- 
angel in  the  ministry  of  Providence ;  but  what 
are  these,  great  as  are  their  oflSces,  in  compari- 
son with  the  silent,  subtle,  ceaseless  operations 
of  sympathy,  as  it  bestows  succor  and  strength  ? 
It  b  not  limited  to  one  kind  of  aid,  nor  does  it 
confine  itself  to  one  sort  of  relief.  To  lessen 
the  evil,  to  augment  the  good,  to  build  up  a 
force  of  intellect  and  character  in  every  thing, 
to  ennoble  humanity  in  all  its  relations — this  is 
its  broad  and  k&i^tic  scope.  Viewed  in  this 
Eght,  what  is  it  but  the  effort  of  our  nature  to 
recover  its  sense  of  oneness  with  all  created 
mind,  and  to  enjoy  the  common  fellowship  of 
being? 

The  art  of  living  with  others  requires  that  we 
should  not  exaggerate  our  own  importance,  nor 
ever  betray  an  overweening  idea  of  personal 
merits.  The  bane  of  social  intercourse  is  the 
prominence  we  claim  for  ourselves.  Even  where 
egotbm  is  not  kept  in  the  foreground,  there  are 
numberless  ways  of  suggesting  a  lordly  appre- 
ciationr  of  our  own  worth  that  is  deadly  to  all 
reciprocal  emotions.  The  instinct  of  society  re- 
pels the  egotist,  and  all  tacitly  agree  to  leave  him 
to  the  enjoyment  of  his  self-complacency.  In 
their  own  ^here  men  are  wise  to  be  self-reliant 
and  self-competent.  We  honor  this  trust  where 
It  reveals  itself  in  earnest  struggles,  in  bold  en- 
d  savors,  in  heroic  deeds.     But  the  conscious- 


ness must  not  escape  from  the  action  and  utter 
itself  in  proud,  boastful  words.  Neither  coun- 
tenance nor  manner  must  tell  it.  Individual 
pretensions  are  never  recognized  in  society,  if 
the  claimants  themselves  are  the  pleaders  of 
their  causes.  Society  levels  a  man's  personal- 
ity the  moment  he  sets  it  up  for  notice.  It  can 
not  tolerate  the  temper  that  presents  a  flaming 
placard  in  its  face,  and  rarely  opens  its  mouth 
without  issuing  a  newspaper  advertisement. 
The  human  heart  b  the  most  democratic  thing 
in  the  world,  and  it  will  meet  friends  and  foes 
on  terms  of  perfect  equality.  And  hence  there 
itf  great  room  for  wisdom  in  managing,  just  here, 
our  social  relations.  It  is  often  the  part  of  good 
sense  to  abate  our  power,  to  conceal  our  accom- 
plishments, to  say  less  than  we  might  say,  so  as 
to  induce  others  to  say  more.  A  well-bred  man 
uses  his  endowments  to  stimulate  others,  and 
finds  ample  opportunity  for  the  exereise  of  his 
rare  gifts  in  being  tributary  to  the  intelligence 
of  his  company.  Humility  is  the  crowning 
grace  of  his  mind  and  manner.  There  is  a 
charm  in  the  humility,  because  it  is  a  deference 
to  yourself,  and  is  not  confounded  with  servility 
and  fawning.  Without  sacrificing  its  dignity, 
it  is  frill  of  the  beauty  of  self-forgetfulness ;  it 
loses  itself  in  you ;  and,  by  its  efforts  to  exalt 
your  worth,  it  secures  a  passage  for  its  own  ex- 
cellence to  your  helirt.  Living  with  others  de- 
mands the  constant  use  of  practical  wisdom  in 
the  management  of  our  virtues  and  talents. 
Indeed,  our  excellences  require  quite  as  much 
prudence  to  control  and  order  them  aright  as 
our  defects.  Infirmities  of  character  are  not 
the  only  barriers  to  social  intercourse,  for  a 
man*8  best  and  strongest  points  are  often  antag- 
onistic to  frankness  and  cordiality  of  fellowship. 
To  be  one*8  self  in  solitude  is  easy ;  but  to  be 
one*s  self  in  social  rolatTons — to  preserve  the 
native  truth  and  inborn  strength  of  our  being  in 
high  and  uncompromising  integrity,  and  yet, 
avoiding  the  frivolity  of  shallow  natures,  yield 
ourselves  to  the  occasions  of  life,  and  pour  forth 
the  swelling  tide  of  the  heart  into  the  receptive 
souls  of  others,  calls  for  a  mastery  of  ourselves 
seldom  attained.  If  a  man  has  a  genuine  char- 
acter— if  he  has  a  soul  born  frt)m  above,  and 
whose  sentiments  and  words,  like  electric  flash- 
es, are  entanations  from  a  higher  realm,  then 
he  may  afford  to  trust  it  for  a  passport  into  other 
souls.  For  such  visitations  the  immortal  mind, 
longing  and  burning  with  an  intense  thirst  for 
companionship  in  its  inward  being,  is  always  in 
waiting.  But  let  us  remember  that  the  soul 
will  execute  its  own  offices.  It  loves,  at  times, 
to  supersede  all  inferior  service ;  to  put  a  serene 
contempt  on  all  intellectual  aids ;  to  vail  its  arts 
and  accomplishments ;  and  to  disclose  itself  in 
the  original  language  of  its  divine  birth-place. 
At  such  seasons  we  feel  how  the  laws  of  true 
fellowship  lie  far  down  in  the  depths  of  our  ex- 
istence. We  feel  how  the  real  hearts  of  the 
world  beat  to  a  music  whose  scale  was  written 
in  heaven.  We  feel  the  impotence  of  intellect, 
the  nothingness  of  auxiliary  means,  the  supreme 
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triflingness  of  manners ;  and  the  genuine  souls 
of  men  and  women  gather  themselyes  closely  to- 
gether and  blend  in  the  perfectness  of  a  common 
brotherhood.  But  these  rare  intervals  teach  us 
the  spiritual  code  of  humanity ;  they  bid  us  be- 
ware of  too  much  reliance  on  intellect,  taste,  and 
studied  elegance.  For,  after  all,  the  gifts  of 
mind  and  the  adornments  of  behavior,  like  vol- 
atile essences,  can  not  bear  much  exposure. 
The  open  air  scatters  and  wastes  them.  But 
the  voice  of  the  soul,  speaking  from  its  own  hal- 
lowed recess,  is  always  sure  of  a  bearing,  and, 
once  heard,  it  is  an  angel-tone  that  is  never  for- 
gotten. 

THE  DOOM  OF  THE  GMFFirHS. 

BY  MRS.  GASKELL, 

Anthor  of  *'Mftrf  Barton,"  etc,  etc. 

[Written  exclusively  for  Habpeb's  Magazine.] 

L 

I  HAVE  always  felt  much  interested  by  the 
traditions  which  are  scattered  up  and  down 
North  Wales  relating  to  Owen  Glendower 
(Owain  Glendwr  is  the  national  spelling  of  the 
name),  and  I  fnlly  enter  into  the  feeling  which 
m^kes  the  Webh  peasant  still  look  upon  him  as 
the  hero  of  his  country.  There  was  great  joy 
among  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  principal- 
ity when  the  subject  of  the  Welsh  prize  poem 
at  Oxford,  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago, 
was  announced  to  bo  **  Owain  Glendwr."  It 
was  the  most  proudly  national  subject  that  had 
been  given  for  years. 

Perhaps  the  American  reader  may  not  be 
aware  that  this  redoubted  chieftain  is  as  famous 
for  his  magical  powers  as  for  his  patriotism 
among  his  illiterate  countrymen,  even  at  the 
present  day  of  enlightenment.  He  says  him- 
self—  or  Shakspearo  says  it  for  him,  which  is 
much  the  same  thing — 

"  At  mj  nativity 
The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  ■bapea 

Of  burning  cressets 

I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep.** 

And  few  among  the  lower  orders  in  the  princi- 
pality would  think  of  asking  Hotspur's  irreverent 
question  in  reply. 

Among  other  traditions  preserved  relative  to 
this  part  of  the  Welsh  hero's  character  is  the 
old  family  prophecy  which  gives  a  title  to  this 
tale.  When  Sir  David  Gam,  **  as  black  a  trait- 
or as  if  he  had  been  born  in  Builth,'*  sought  to 
murder  Owen  at  Machynlleth,  there  was  one 
with  him  whose  name  Glendwr  little  dreamed 
of  having  associated  with  his  enemies.  Bhys 
ap  Gryfydd,  his  "old  familiar  friend,"  his  re- 
lation, his  more  than  brother,  had  consented 
unto  his  blood.  Sir  David  Gam  might  be  for- 
given, but  one  whom  he  had  loved,  and  who 
had  betrayed  him,  could  never  be  forgiven. 
Glendwr  was  too  deeply  read  in  the  human 
heart  to  kill  him.  No,  he  let  him  live  on,  the 
loathing  and  scorn  of  his  compatriots,  and  the 
victim  of  bitter  remorse.  The  mark  of  Cain 
was  upon  him. 


But  before  he  went  forth — while  yet  he  stood 
a  prisoner,  cowering  beneath  his  conscience  be- 
fore Owain  Glendwr — that  chieftain  passed  a 
doom  upon  him  and  his  race : 

**  I  doom  thee  to  live,  because  I  know  thou 
wilt  pray  for  death.  Thou  shalt  live  on  beyond 
the  natural  term  of  the  life  of  man,  the  scorn 
of  all  good  men.  The  very  children  shall  point 
to  thee  with  hissing  tongue,  and  say,  *  There 
goes  one  who  would  have  shed  a  brother's 
blood  I'  For  I  loved  thee  more  than  a  broth- 
er, oh  Bhys  ap  Giyfydd  1  Thou  shalt  live  on 
to  see  all  of  thy  house,  except  the  weakling  in 
arms,  perish  by  the  sword.  Thy  race  shall  be 
accursed.  Each  generation  shall  see  their  lands 
molt  away  like  snow;  yea,  their  wealth  shall 
vanish,  though  they  may  labor  night  and  day  to 
heap  up  gold.  And  when  nine  generations  have 
passed  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  thy  blood 
shall  no  longer  flow  in  the  veins  of  any  human 
being.  In  those  days  the  last  male  of  thy  race 
shall  avenge  me.  The  son  shall  slay  the  fa- 
ther." 

Such  was  the  traditionary  account  of  Owain 
Glendwr's  speech  to  his  onoe-trusted  friend. 
And  it  was  declared  that  the  doom  had  been 
fulfilled  in  all  things ;  that,  live  in  as  miserly  a 
manner  as  they  would,  the  GrifiBths  never  were 
wealthy  or  prosperous — ^indeed,  that  their  world- 
ly stock  diminished  without  any  visible  cause. 

But  the  lapse  of  many  years  had  almost 
deadened  the  wonder-inspiring  power  of  the  old 
curse.  It  was  only  brought  forth  from  the 
hoards  of  Memory  when  some  untoward  event 
happened  to  the  Griffiths  family,  and  in  the 
eighth  generation  the  faith  in  the  prophecy  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  the  marriage  of  the  Grif- 
fiths of  that  day  to  a  Miss  Owen,  who  unex- 
pectedly, by  the  death  of  a  brother,  became  an 
heiress — to  no  considerable  amount,  to  be  sure, 
but  enough  to  make  the  prophecy  appear  re- 
versed. The  heiress  and  her  husband  removed 
from  his  small  patrimonial  estate  in  Merioneth- 
shire to  her  heritage  in  Caernarvonshire,  and  for 
a  time  the  prophecy  lay  dormant. 

If  you  go  from  Tremadoc  to  Criccaeth  you 
pass  by  the  parochial  church  of  Yny8}Tihanam, 
situated  in  a  boggy  valley  running  from  the 
mountains,  which  shoulder  up  to  the  Bivals, 
down  to  Cardigan  Bay.  This  tract  of  land  has 
every  appearance  of  having  been  redeemed  at  no 
distant  period  of  time  from  the  sea,  and  has  all 
the  desolate  rankness  often  attendant  upon  such 
marshes.  But  the  valley  beyond,  similar  in 
character,  had  yet. more  of  gloom  at  the  time  of 
which  I  write.  In  the  higher  part  there  were 
large  plantations  of  firs,  set  too  closely  to  attain 
to  any  size,  and  remaining  stunted  in  height  and 
scrubby  in  appearance.  Indeed  many  of  the 
smaller  and  more  weakly  had  died,  and  the  bark 
had  fallen  down  on  the  brown  soil  neglected 
and  unnoticed.  These  trees  had  a  ghastly  ap- 
pearance with  the  white  trunks,  seen  by  the 
dim  light  which  struggled  through  the  thick 
boughs  above.  Nearer  to  the  sea  the  valley 
assumed  a  more  open,  though  hardly  a  more 
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dteecfnl  character ;  it  looked  dank  and  orer- 
hottg  bj  tea-fog  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  and  eren  a  farm-honse,  which  luaallj  im- 
jMUta  tooiething  of  cheerfiilneas  to  a  landscape, 
fiuled  to  do  so  here.  This  Talley  formed  the 
greater  part  of  the  estate  to  which  Owen  Grif- 
fiths became  entitled  hj  right  of  his  wife.  In 
the  hi^ier  part  of  the  Tallejr  was  situated  the 
lamilj  mansion,  or  rather  dwelling-honse,  for 
*«  mansioii**  is  too  grand  a  word  to  appl  j  to  the 
clsmsf,  but  sobstantiallj-bailt  Bodowen.  It 
wu  aqaare  and  heaTj-looking,  with  jast  that 
mnch  pretension  to  ornament  necessary  to  dis- 
tingnish  it  from  the  mere  farm-hoase. 

In  this  dwelling  Mrs.  Owen  Griffiths  bore  her 
hosband  two  sons^LleweUjm,  the  fiitnre  Sqnire, 
sad  Robert,  who  was  early  destined  for  the 
Char^  The  only  difference  in  their  sitna- 
tioB,  up  to  the  time  when  Robert  was  entered  at 
Jesus  College,  was  that  the  elder  was  inrariahly 
iadnlged  by  sdl  around  him,  while  Robert  was 
thwarted  and  indulged  by  turns ;  that  Llewellyn 
neT«r  learned  any  thing  from  the  poor  Welsh 
tator  who  was  nominally  his  private  tutor; 
while  oeoasioBally  Sqnire  Griffiths  made  a 
great  point  of  enibrdng  Robertas  diligence,  tell- 
i^  him  that,  as  he  had  his  bread  to  earn,  he 
■wst  pay  attention  to  his  learning.  There  ia 
■o  knowing  how*  fhr  the  Teiy  irregular  educa- 
tMD  he  had  reeeiTed  would  hare  carried  Robert 
thnmi^  Ids  college  ezamina^ns;  but,  luckily 
iar  him  in  this  respect,  before  such  a  trial  of  his 
lesming  came  round,  he  heard  of  the  death  of 
his  elder  brother,  after  a  short  illness,  brought 
OB  by  a  bard  drinking  bout  Of  course  Robert 
was  Bommoned  home,  and  it  seemed  quite  as 
mneh  of  course,  now  that  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  him  to  "  earn  his  bread  by  his  learn- 
ing," that  he  should  not  return  to  Oxford.  So 
the  half-edncated  but  not  unintelligent  young 
man  oonttnned  at  home  during  the  short  re- 
msindfr  of  his  parent's  lifetime. 

His  was  not  an  uncommon  character.  In 
gBuenX  he  was  mild,  indolent,  and  easily  man- 
aged ;  hot  once  thoroughly  roused,  his  passions 
were  Tehement  and  fearful.  Ue  seemed,  in- 
deed, almost  afraid  of  himself,  and  in  common 
hardly  dared  to  give  way  to  justifiable  anger — 
so  mach  did  he  dread  losing  his  self-control. 
Had  he  been  judiciously  educated,  he  would, 
probably,  have  distinguished  himself  in  those 
tasaDchea  of  literatura  which  call  for  taste  and 
Imagination  rather  than  any  exertion  of  reflec- 
tion or  judgment.  As  it  was,  his  literary  taste 
showed  itself  in  making  ccdlections  of  Cambrian 
antiqnities  of  every  description,  till  his  stock  of 
Welsh  MSS.  would  have  excited  the  envy  of 
Dr.  Fagh  himself^  had  he  been  alive  at  the 
time  of  whidi  I  write. 

There  is  one  characteristic  of  Robert  Griffiths 
wlikh  I  have  omitted  to  note,  and  which  was 
pecnKar  among  his  class.  He  was  no  hard- 
drinker  ;  whether  it  was  that  bis  head  was  very 
easily  affected,  or  that  his  partially-refined  taste 
lad  Um  to  dislike  intoxication  and  iu  attendant 
drcnmstances,  I  can  not  say.  But  at  five-and- 
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twenty  Robert  Griffiths  was  habitually  sobers 
a  thing  so  rare  in  Llyn  that  he  was  almost 
shunned  as  a  churlish,  unsocial  being,  and  pass- 
ed much  of  his  time  in  solitude. 

About  this  time  he  had  to  appear  in  some 
case  that  was  tried  at  the  Caernarvon  assizes ; 
and  whUe  there  was  a  guest  at  the  house  of  bis 
agent,  a  shrewd,  sensible  Welsh  attorney,  with 
one  daughter,  who  bad  charms  enough  to  cap- 
tivate Robert  Griffiths.  Though  he  remained 
only  a  few  days  at  her  father^s  house,  they  were 
sufficient  to  decide  his  aflfoctions,  and  short  was 
the  period  allowed  to  elapse  before  he  brought 
home  a  mistress  to  Bodowen.  The  new  Birs. 
Griffiths  was  a  gentle,  yielding  person,  full  of 
love  toward  her  husband,  of  whom,  nev^erthe- 
less,  she  stood  something  in  awe,  partly  arising 
from  the  difference  in  their  ages,  partly  from 
his  devoting  much  time  to  studies  of  which  she 
could  understand  nothing. 

She  soon  made  him  the  father  of  a  blooming 
little  daughter,  called  Augharad  after  her  mo- 
ther. Then  there  came  several  uneventful  years 
in  the  household  of  Bodowen ;  and  when  the 
old  women  had  one  and  all  declared  that  the 
cradle  would  not  rock  again,  Mrs.  Griffiths  bore 
the  son  and  heir.  His  birth  was  soon  followed 
by  his  mother's  death ;  she  had  been  ailing  and 
low-spirited  during  her  pregnancy,  and  she 
seemed  to  lack  the  buoyancy  of  body  and  mind 
requisite  to  bring  her  round  after  her  time  of 
trial.  Her  husband,  who  loved  her  all  the 
more  from  having  few  other  claims  on  his  affec- 
tions, was  deeply  grieved  by  her  early  death, 
and  his  only  comforter  was  the  sweet  little  boy 
whom  she  had  left  behind.  That  part  of  the 
Squire*8  character,  which  was  so  tender,  and  al- 
most feminine,  seemed  called  forth  by  the  help- 
less situation  of  the  little  infant,  who  stretched 
out  his  arms  to  his  father  with  the  same  earnest 
cooing  that  happier  children  make  use  of  to 
their  mother  alone.  Augharad  was  almost  neg- 
lected, while  the  little  Owen  was  king  of  the 
house;  still,  next  to  his  father,  none  tended 
him  so  lovingly  as  his  sister.  She  was  so  ac- 
customed to  give  wi^  to  him  that  it  was  no 
longer  a  hardship.  By  night  and  by  day  Owen 
was  the  constant  companion  of  his  father,  and 
increasing  years  seemed  only  to  confirm  the 
custom.  It  was  an  unnatural  life  for  the  child, 
seeing  no  bright  little  faces  peering  into  his 
own  (for  Augharad  was,  as  I  said  before,  five 
or  six  years  older,  and  her  face,  poor  mother- 
less girl,  was  often  any  thing  bat  bright),  hear- 
ing no  din  of  clear  ringing  voices,  but  day  after 
day  sharing  the  otherwise  solitary  hours  of  his 
faUi<)r,  whether  in  the  dim  room,  surrounded  by 
wizard -like  antiquities,  or  pattering  his  little 
feet  to  keep  up  with  his  **  tada^  in  his  mount- 
ain rambles  or  shooting  excursions.  When  the 
pair  came  to  some  little  foaming  brook,  where 
the  stepping-stones  were  far  and  wide,  the  fa- 
ther carried  his  little  boy  across  with  the  ten- 
derest  care ;  when  the  lad  was  weary,  they  rest- 
ed, he  cradled  in  his  father's  arms,  or  the  Squire 
would  lift  him  up  and  carry  him  to  hi%  home    ^ 
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Again.  The  boj  was  indulged  (for  his  father 
felt  flattered  by  the  desire)  in  his  wish  of  shar- 
ing his  meals  and  keeping  the  same  hours.  All 
this  indulgence  did  not  render  Owen  unamia- 
ble,  but  it  made  him  willful,  and  not  a  happy 
child.  He  had  a  thoughtful  look,  not  conunon 
to  the  face  of  a  young  boy.  He  knew  no 
games,  no  merry  sports;  his  information  was 
of  an  imaginative  and  speculatire  character. 
His  father  delighted  to  interest  him  in  his  own 
studies,  without  considering  how  far  they  were 
healthy  for  so  young  a  mind. 

Of  course  Squire  Griffiths  was  not  unaware 
of  the  prophecy  which  was  tojbe  fulfilled  in  his 
generation.  He  would  occasionally  refer  to  it 
when  among  his  friends,  with  skeptical  lerity ; 
but  in  truth  it  lay  nearer  to  his  heart  than  he 
chose  to  acknowledge.  His  strong  imagination 
rendered  him  peculiariy  impressible  on  such 
subjects ;  while  his  judgment,  seldom  exercised 
or  fortified  by  severe  thought,  could  not  prevent 
his  continually  recurring  to  it.  He  used  to 
gaxe  on  the  half  sad  countenance  of  the  child, 
who  sat  looking  up  into  his  face  with  his  large 
dark  ejesy  so  fondly  yet  so  inquiringly,  till  the 
old  legend  swelled  around  his  heart,  and  be- 
came too  painful  for  him  not  to  require  sympa- 
thy. Besides,  the  overpowering  love  he  bore 
to  the  child  seemed  to  demand  fuller  vent  than 
tender  words ;  it  made  him  like,  yet  dread,  to 
upbraid  its  object  for  the  fearful  contrast  fore- 
told. Still  Squire  Griffiths  told  the  legend  in 
a  half-jesting  manner  to  his  little  son  when 
they  were  roaming  over  the  wild  heaths  in  the 
antumn  days,  "  the  saddest  of  the  year,**  or 
while  they  sat  in  the  oak-wainscoted  room,  sur- 
rounded by  mysterious  relics  that  gleamed 
strangely  forth  by  the  flickering  fire-light.  The 
legend  was  wrought  into  the  boy*s  mind,  and 
he  would  crave  yet  tremble  to  hear  it  told  over 
and  over  again,  while  the  words  were  intermin- 
gled with  caresses  and  questions  as  to  his  love. 
Occasionally  his  loving  words  and  actions  were 
cut  short  by  his  father^s  light  yet  bitter  speech 
— *'  Gret  thee  away,  my  lad ;  thou  knowest  what 
is  to  come  of  all  this  love.** 

When  Augharad  was  seventeen,  and  Owen 
eleven  or  twelve,  the  rector  of  the  parish  in 
which  Bodowen  was  situated,  endeavored  to 
prevail  on  Squire  Griffiths  to  send  the  boy  to 
school.  Now  this  rector  had  many  congenial 
tastes  with  his  parishioner,  and  was  his  only 
intimate;  and  by  repeated  arguments  he  at 
length  convinced  the  Squire  that  the  unnatural 
life  Owen  was  leading  was  in  every  way  inju- 
rious. Unwillingly  was  the  father  wrought  to 
part  from  his  son;  but  he  did  at  length  send 
him  to  the  Grammar  School  at  Bangor,  then 
under  the  management  of  an  excellent  classic. 
Here  Owen  showed  that  he  had  more  talents 
than  the  rector  had  given  him  credit  for  when 
he  affirmed  that  the  lad  had  been  completely 
stupefied  by  the  life  he  led  at  Bodowen.  He 
bade  fair  to  do  credit  to  the  school  in  the  pecu- 
liar branch  of  learning  for  which  it  was  famous. 
But  he  was  not  popular  among  his  school-fel- 


lows. He  was  wayward,  though,  to  a  certain 
degree,  generous  and  unselfish ;  he  was  re- 
served but  gentle,  except  when  the  tremendous 
bursts  of  passion  (similar  in  character  to  those 
of  his  father)  forced  their  way. 

On  his  return  fhnn  school  one  Christmas 
time  when  he  had  been  a  year  or  so  at  Bangor, 
he  was  stunned  by  hearing  that  the  underval- 
ued Augharad  was  about  to  be  married  to  a 
gentleman  of  South  Wales,  residing  near  Abe- 
rystwith.  Boys  seldom  appreciate  their  sisters ; 
but  Owen  thought  of  the  many  slights  with 
which  he  had  requited  the  patient  Augharad, 
and  he  gave  way  to  bitter  regrets,  which,  with 
a  selfish  want  of  control  over  his  words,  he  kept 
expressing  to  his  £sther,  until  the  Squire  was 
thoroughly  hurt  and  chagrined  at  the  repeated 
exclamations  of  '*  What  shall  we  do  when  Au- 
gharad is  gone  ?**  **  How  dull  we  shall  be  when 
Augharad  is  married  I**  Owen*s  holidays  were 
prolonged  a  few  weeks,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  present  at  the  wedding ;  and  when  all  the 
festivities  were  over,  and  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom had  left  Bodowen,  the  boy  and  his  father 
really  felt  how  much  they  missed  the  quiet,  lov- 
ing Augharad.  She  had  performed  so  many 
thoughtful,  noiseless  little  offices,  on  which  their 
daily  comfort  depended ;  and  now  she  was  gone, 
the  household  seemed  to  miss  the  spirit  that 
peacefully  kept  it  in  order ;  the  servants  roamed 
about  in  search  of  commands  and  directions, 
the  rooms  had  no  longer  the  unobtrusive  ordei^ 
ing  of  taste  to  make  them  cheerful,  the  very 
fires  burned  dim,  and  were  always  sinking  down 
into  dull  heaps  of  gray  ashes.  Altogether  Owen 
did  not  regret  his  return  to  Bangor,  and  this 
also  the  mortified  parent  perceived.  Squire 
Griffiths  was  a  selfish  parent. 

Letters  in  those  days  were  a  rare  occurrence. 
Owen  usually  received  one  during  his  half- 
yearly  absences  from  home,  and  occasionally 
his  father  paid  him  a  visit.  This  half  yent  the 
boy  had  no  visit,  nor  even  a  letter,  till  very  near 
the  time  of  his  leaving  school,  and  then  he  was 
astounded  by  the  intelligence  that  his  father 
was  married  again. 

Then  came  one  of  his  paroxysms  of  rage ; 
the  more  disastrous  in  its  effects  upon  his  char- 
acter because  it  could  find  no  vent  in  action. 
Independently  of  the  slight  to  the  memory  of 
the  first  wife,  which  children  are  so  apt  to  fancy 
such  an  action  implies,  Owen  had  hi^erto  con- 
sidered himself  (and  with  justice)  the  first  ob- 
ject of  his  father's  life.  They  had  been  so  much 
to  each  other ;  and  now  a  shapeless,  but  too  real 
something  had  come  between  him  and  his  fa- 
ther there  forever.  He  felt  as  if  his  permission 
should  have  been  asked,  as  if  he  should  have 
been  consulted.  Certainly  he  ought  to  have 
been  told  of  the  intended  event.  So  the  Squire 
felt,  and  hence  his  constrained  letter,  which  had 
so  much  increased  the  bitterness  of  Owen*s  feel- 
ings. 

With  all  this  anger,  when  Owen  saw  his  step- 
mother, he  thought  he  had  never  seen  so  beau- 
tiful a  woman  for  her  age ;  for  die  was  no  Ion- 
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ger  in  the  bloom  of  jonth,  being  a  widow  when 
Ids  &ther  married  her.  Her  manners,  to  the 
Welsh  lad,  who  had  seen  little  of  female  grace 
aiMMwg  the  families  of  the  few  antiquarians  with 
wliom  his  father  visited,  were  so  fascinating  that 
be  watched  her  with  a  sort  of  breathless  admi- 
imtion.  Her  measured  grace,  her  fiiultless  move- 
ments,  her  tones  of  voice,  sweet,  till  the  ear  was 
sated  with  their  sweetness,  made  Owen  less  an- 
grj  at  his  fiuher's  marriage.  Yet  he  felt,  more 
than  ever,  that  the  clond  was  between  him  and 
his  father ;  that  the  hasty  letter  he  had  sent  in 
answer  to  the  annoancement  of  his  wedding 
was  not  foi^tten,  although  no  allusion  was  ever 
made  to  it.  He  was  no  longer  his  father's  con- 
fidant— haidlj  ever  his  father's  companion,  for 
the  newlj-married  wifb  was  all  in  all  to  the 
Sqaire,  and  his  son  felt  himself  almost  a  cipher, 
where  he  had  so  long  been  every  thing.  The 
ladj  herself  had  erer  the  softest  consideration 
for  her  step-son ;  almost  too  obtmsive  was  the 
attentioQ  pidd  to  his  wishes,  bat  still  he  fancied 
tiiat  the  heart  had  no  part  in  the  winning  ad- 
vances. There  was  a  watchful  glance  of  the 
eye  thai  Owen  once  or  twice  caught  when  he 
had  imagined  himself  unobserved,  and  many 
other  nameless  little  circumstances  that  gave 
him  a  strong  feeling  of  want  of  sincerity  in  his 
rtep-roocher.  Mrs.  Owen  brought  with  her  into 
the  family  her  little  child  by  her  first  husband, 
a  boy  nearly  three  years  old.  He  was  one  of 
those  elfish,  observant,  mocking  children,  over 
wfaoae  feelings  you  seem  to  have  no  control; 
agile  and  mischievous,  his  little  practical  jokes, 
at  first  performed  in  ignorance  of  the  pain  he 
gave,  but  afterward  proceeding  to  a  malicious 
pleasure  in  suffmng,  really  seemed  to  afibrd 
some  ground  to  the  superstitious  notion  of  some 
of  the  common  people  that  he  was  a  fairy 
changeling. 

Years  passed  on ;  and  as  Owen  grew  older  he 
became  more  observant  He  saw,  even  in  his 
occasional  visits  at  home  (for  from  school  he 
had  passed  on  to  college),  that  a  great  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  outward  manifestations 
of  his  father's  character ;  and  by  degrees  Owen 
traced  this  change  to  the  influence  of  his  step- 
mother ;  so  slight,  so  imperceptible  to  the  com- 
mon observer,  yet  so  resistless  in  its  effects. 
Squire  Griffiths  caught  up  his  wife's  humbly 
advanced  opinions,  and,  unawares  to  himself, 
adopted  them  as  his  own,  defying  all  argument 
aad  opposition.  It  was  the  same  with  her 
wishes;  they  met  with  their  fulfillment,  firom 
the  extreme  and  delicate  art  with  which  she  in- 
■ianated  them  into  her  husband's  mind,  as  his 
own.  She  sacrificed  the  show  of  authority  for 
the  power.  At  last,  when  Owen  perceived  some 
oppi^ssire  act  in  his  father*s  conduct  toward  his 
dependents,  or  some  unaccountable  thwarting 
of  his  own  wishes,  he  fancied  he  saw  his  step- 
mother's secret  influence  thus  displayed,  how- 
ever much  she  might  regret  the  injustice  of  his 
fittbei's  actions  in  her  conversations  with  him 
when  they  were  alone.  His  father  was  fast 
loctng  bis  temperate  habits,  and  frequent  intox- 


ication soon  took  its  usual  effect  upon  the  tem- 
per. Yet  even  here  was  the  spell  of  his  wife 
upon  him.  Before  her  he  placed  a  restraint 
upon  his  passion,  yet  she  was  perfectly  aware 
of  his  irritable  disposition,  and  directed  it  hither 
and  thither  with  the  same  apparent  ignorance 
of  the  tendency  of  her  words. 

Meanwhile  Owen's  situation  became  peculiar- 
ly mortifying  to  a  youth  whose  early  remem- 
brances afforded  such  a  contrast  to  his  present 
state.  As  a  child,  he  had  been  elevated  to  the 
consequence  of  a  man  before  his  years  gave 
any  mental  check  to  the  selfishness  which  such 
conduct  was  likely  to  engender ;  he  could  re- 
member when  his  will  was  law  to  the  servants 
and  dependents,  and  his  sympathy  necessary  to 
his  father:  now  he  was  as  a  cipher  in  hb  fa- 
ther's house ;  and  the  Squire,  estranged  in  the 
first  instance  by  a  feeling  of  the  injury  he  had 
done  his  son  by  not  sooner  acquainting  him 
with  his  purposed  marriage,  seemed  rather  to 
avoid  than  to  seek  him  as  a  companion,  and  too 
frequently  showed  the  most  utter  indifibrence  to 
the  feelings  and  wishes  which  a  young  man  of 
a  high  and  independent  spirit  might  be  supposed 
to  indulge. 

Perhaps  Owen  was  not  fully  aware  of  the 
force  of  all  these  circumstancas ;  for  an  act- 
or in  a  family  drama  is  seldom  uniropassioned 
enough  to  be  perfectly  obserrant.  But  he  be- 
came moody  and  souied ;  brooding  over  his  un- 
loved existence,  and  craving  with  a  human  heart 
after  Sjrmpathy. 

This  feeling  took  more  full  possession  of  his 
mind  when  he  had  left  college,  and  returned 
home  to  lead  an  idle  and  purposeless  life.  As 
the  heir  there  was  no  worldly  necessity  for  exer- 
tion ;  his  father  was  too  much  of  a  Welsh  squire 
to  dream  of  the  moral  necessity,  and  he  him- 
self had  not  sufiicient  strength  of  mind  to  decide 
at  once  upon  abandoning  a  place  and  mode  of 
life  which  abounded  in  daily  mortifications ;  yet 
to  this  course  his  judgipent  was  slowly  tending 
when  some  circumstances  occurred  to  detain 
him  at  Bodowen. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  harmony  would 
long  be  preserved,  even  in  appearance,  between 
an  unguarded  and  soured  young  man,  such  as 
Owen,  and  his  wary  step-mother,  when  he  had 
once  left  college,  and  come  not  as  a  visitor,  but 
as  the  heir  to  his  father's  house.  Some  cause 
of  difference  occurred,  where  the  woman  sub- 
dued her  hidden  anger  sufficiently  to  become 
convinced  that  Owen  was  not  entirely  the  dupe 
she  had  believed  him  to  be.  Henceforward 
there  was  no  peace  between  them.  Not  in  vul- 
gar altercations  did  this  show  itself;  but  in 
moody  reserve  on  Owen's  part,  and  in  undis- 
guised and  contemptuous  pursuance  of  her  own 
plans  by  his  step-mother.  Bodowen  was  no 
longer  a  place  where,  if  Owen  was  not  loved  or 
attended  to,  he  could  at  least  find  peace,  and 
care  for  himself;  he  was  thwarted  at  every  step, 
and  in  eveiy  wish,  by  his  father's  desire  appa- 
rently, while  the  wife  sat  by  with  a  devilish  smile 
of  triumph  on  her  beautiful  lips.        ^  j 
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So  Owen  went  forth  at  the  earlj  day  dawn, 
sometimes  roaming  aboat  on  the  shore  or  the 
upland ;  shooting  or  fishing,  as  the  season  might 
be,  but  oftener  *' stretched  in  indolent  repose** 
on  the  short,  sweet  grass,  indulging  in  gloomy 
and  morbid  reveries.  He  would  fancy  that  this 
mortified  state  of  existence  was  a  dream,  a  hor- 
rible dream,  from  which  he  should  awaken  and 
find  himself  again  the  sole  object  and  darling  of 
his  fSeUher.  And  then  he  would  start  up  and 
strive  to  shake  off  the  incubus.  There  was  the 
molten  sunset  of  his  childish  memory ;  the  gor- 
geous crimson  piles  of  glory  in  the  west,  fading 
away  into  the  cold,  calm  light  of  the  rising 
moon,  while  here  and  there  a  doud  floated 
across  the  western  heaven,  like  a  seraph's  wing, 
in  its  flaming  bea^y ;  the  earth  was  the  same 
as  in  his  chUdhood's  days,  AiU  of  gentle  even- 
ing sounds,  and  the  harmonies  of  twilight — the 
breeze  came  sweeping  low  over  the  heather  and 
blue-bells  by  his  side,  and  the  turf  was  sending 
up  its  evening  incense  of  perfume.  But  life, 
and  heart,  and  hope  were  changed  forever  since 
those  by-gone  days  1 

Or  he  would  seat  himself  in  a  favorite  niche 
of  the  rocks  on  Moel  G^st,  hidden  by  a  stunted 
growth  of  the  whitty  or  mountain-ash,  from 
general  observation,  with  a  rich-tinted  cushion 
of  stone-crop  for  his  feet,  and  a  straight  pred- 
)>ice  of  rock  rising  just  above.  Here  would  he 
sit  for  hours,  gazing  idly  at  the  bay  below  with 
its  back-ground  of  purple  hills,  and  the  little 
fishing  sail  on  its  bosom,  showing  white  in  the 
sunbeam,  and  gliding  on  in  such  harmony  with 
the  quiet  beauty  of  tiie  glassy  sea ;  or  he  would 
pull  out  an  old  school-volume,  his  companion 
for  years,  and  in  morbid  accordance  with  the 
dark  legend  that  still  Inrked  in  the  recesses  of 
his  mind,  a  shape  of  gloom  in  those  innermost 
haunts  awaiting  its  time  to  come  forth  in  distinct 
outline,  would  he  turn  to  the  old  Greek  dramas 
which  treat  of  a  family  foredoomed  by  an  aveng- 
ing Fate.  The  worn  page  opened  of  itself  at 
the  play  of  the  CEdipus  Tyrannus,  and  Owen 
dwelt  with  the  craving  of  disease  upon  the  proph- 
ecy so  nearly  resembling  that  which  concerned 
himself.  With  his  consciousness  of  neglect 
there  was  a  sort  of  self-flattery  in  the  consequence 
which  the  legend  gave  him.  He  almost  won- 
dered how  they  durst,  with  slights  and  insults, 
thus  provoke  the  Avenger. 

The  days  drifted  onward.  Often  he  would  ve- 
hemently pursue  some  sylvan  sport,  till  thought 
and  feeling  were  lost  in  the  violence  of  bodily 
exertion.  Occasionally  his  evenings  were  spent 
at  some  small  public  house,  such  as  stood  by 
the  unfinequented  wayside,  v^ere  the  welcome, 
hearty  though  bought,  seemed  so  strongly  to 
contrast  with  the  gloomy  negligence  of  home— 
unsympathising  home. 

One  evening  (Owen  might  be  four  or  five-and- 
twenty),  wearied  with  a  day's  shooting  on  the 
Cleueny  Moors,  he  passed  by  the  open  door  of 
'*  The  Goaf*  at  Penmorfa.  The  light  and  the 
cheeriness  within  tempted  him,  poor,  self-ex- 
hausted num,  as  it  has  done  many  a  one  more 


wretched  in  worldly  circumstances,  to  step  in, 
and  take  his  evening  meal  where  at  least  his 
presence  was  of  some  consequence.  It  was  a 
busy  day  in  that  little  hostel.  A  flock  of  sheep 
amounting  to  some  hundreds  had  arrived  at 
Penmorfa,  on  their  road  to  England,  and  throng- 
ed the  space  before  the  house.  Inside  was  the 
shrewd,  kind-hearted  hostess,  bustling  to  and 
fro,  with  meny  greetings  for  every  tired  drover 
who  was  to  pass  the  night  in  her  house,  while 
the  sheep  were  penned  in  a  field  close  by.  Ever 
and  anon  she  kept  attending  to  the  second  crowd 
of  guests  who  were  celebrating  a  rural  wedding 
in  her  house.  It  was  busy  work  to  Martha 
Thomas,  yet  her  smile  never  flagged,  and  when 
Owen  Giifilths  had  finished  his  evening  meal 
she  was  there,  ready  with  a  hope  it  had  done 
him  good,  and  was  to  his  mind,  and  a  word  of 
intelligence  that  the  wedding-folk  were  about 
to  dance  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  haiper  was  the 
famous  Edward  of  Corwen. 

Owen,  partly  from  good-natured  compliance 
with  his  hostess's  implied  wish,  and  partly  from 
curiosity,  lounged  to  the  passage  which  led  to 
the  kitchen — ^not  the  eveiyday,  woriung,  cook- 
ing kitchen  which  was  beyond,  but  a  good-sized 
room  where  the  mistress  sat  when  her  work  was 
done,  and  where  the  countiy-people  were  com- 
monly entertained  at  such  merry-makings  as  the 
present.  The  lintels  of  the  door  formed  a  frame 
for  the  animated  picture  which  Owen  saw  within 
as  he  leaned  against  the  wall  in  the  dark  pas- 
sage. The  red  light  of  the  fire,  with  every  now 
and  then  a  fiilling  piece  of  turf  sending  forth  a 
fresh  blaze,  shone  full  upon  four  young  men 
who  were  dancing  a  measure  something  like  a 
Scotch  reel,  keeping  admirable  time  in  their 
rapid  movements  to  the  capital  tune  the  harper 
was  playing.  They  hod  their  hats  on  when 
Owen  first  took  his  stand,  but  as  they  grew 
more  and  more  animated  they  flung  them  away, 
and  presently  their  shoes  were  kicked  off  with 
like  disregard  to  the  spot  where  they  might  hap- 
pen to  alight  Shouts  of  applause  followed  any 
remarkable  exertion  of  agility,  in  which  each 
seemed  to  try  to  excel  his  companions.  At 
length  wearied  and  exhausted  they  sat  down, 
and  the  harper  gradually  changed  to  one  of  those 
wild,  inspiring  national  airs  for  which  he  was  so 
famous.  The  thronged  audience  sat  earnest 
and  breathless,  and  you  might  have  heard  «  pin 
drop,  except  when  some  maiden  passed  hurriedly 
with  flaring  candle  and  busy  look,  through  to 
the  real  kitchen  beyond.  When  he  had  finished 
playing  his  beautiful  theme  on  '*The  march  of 
the  men  of  Harlech,"  he  changed  the  measure 
again  to  **  Tri  chant  o'  bunnan"  (Three  hundred 
pounds),  and  immediately  a  most  unmusical- 
looking  man  began  chanting  *'  Penillion,*'  or  a 
sort  of  recitative  stanzas,  which  were  soon  taken 
up  by  another,  and  this  amusement  lasted  so 
long  that  Owen  grew  weary,  and  was  thinking 
of  retreating  from  his  post  by  the  door,  when 
some  little  bustle  was  occasioned  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  room  by  the  entrance  of  a  mid- 
dle-aged man,  and  a  vounffg^rl,  apparently  his 
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daughter.  The  man  advanced  to  the  bench 
occupied  by  the  seniors  of  the  party,  who  wel- 
eovned  him  with  the  usual  pretty  Welsh  greet- 
ing, •*P!asitmaegalon?"  ("How  is  thy  heart?") 
and  drinking  his  health,  passed  on  to  him  the 
cop  of  excellent  cwrw.  The  girl,  evidently  a 
Tillage  belle,  was  as  warmly  greeted  by  the 
yonng  men,  while  the  girls  eyed  her  rather  as- 
kance with  a  half-jealous  look,  which  Owen  set 
down  to  the  score  of  her  extreme  prettiness. 
Like  most  Welsh  women,  she  was  of  middle  size 
ma  to  height  but  beantifuUy  made,  with  the  most 
perfect  yet  delicate  roundness  in  every  limb. 
Her  little  mob-cap  was  carefully  adjusted  to  a 
fiace  which  was  excessively  pretty,  though  it 
Bcrer  could  be  called  handsome.  It  also  was 
round,  with  the  slightest  tendency  to  the  oval 
shape,  richly  colored,  though  somewhat  olive  in 
eomj^exion,  with  dimples  in  cheek  and  chin, 
and  the  most  scarlet  lips  Owen  had  ever  seen, 
that  were  too  short  to  meet  over  the  small  pearly 
teeth.  The  nose  was  the  most  defective  featr 
nre  ;  but  the  eyes  were  splendid.  They  were 
•o  long,  so  lustrous,  yet  at  times  so  veiy  soft 
imder  their  thick  fringe  of  eyelash !  The  nut- 
brown  hair  was  carefully  braided  beneath  the 
border  of  delicate  lace ;  it  was  evident  the  little 
Tillage  beauty  knew  how  to  make  the  most  of 
all  her  attractions,  for  the  gay  colors  which 
were  displayed  in  her  neck-kerchief  were  in  com- 
plete harmony  with  the  complexion. 

Owen  was  much  attracted,  while  yet  he  was 
amused,  by  the  evident  coquetry  the  girl  dis- 
played, collecting  around  her  a  whole  bevy  of 
young  fellows,  for  each  of  whom  she  seemed  to 
have  tome  gay  speech,  some  attractive  look  or 
action.  In  a  few  minutes  young  Griffiths  of 
Bodowen  was  by  her  side,  brought  thither  by  a 
variety  of  idle  motives,  and  as  her  undivided 
attention  was  given  to  the  Welsh  heir,  her  ad- 
mirers, one  by  one,  dropped  ofl^  to  seat  them- 
•elres  by  some  less  fascinating  but  mora  atten- 
iSve  fair  one.  The  more  Owen  conversed  with 
tlie  girl,  the  more  he  was  taken ;  she  had  more 
wit  and  talent  than  he  had  fancied  possible ;  a 
telf-abandon  and  thoughtlessness,  to  boot,  that 
teemed  full  of  charms ;  and  then  her  voice  was 
to  clear  and  sweet,  and  her  actions  so  full  of 
grace,  that  Owen  was  fascinated  before  he  was 
wen  aware,  and  kept  looking  into  her  bright, 
hloshiog  face,  till  her  uplifted  flashing  eye  fell 
beneath  his  earnest  gaze. 

While  it  thus  happened  that  they  were  silent 
— she  from  confusion  at  the  unexpected  warmth 
of  bis  admiration,  he  from  an  unconsciousness 
of  any  thing  but  the  beautiful  changes  in  her 
flexfle  countenance — the  man  whom  Owen  took 
for  her  father  came  up,  and  addressed  some  ob- 
servation to  his  daughter,  from  whence  he  glided 
into  some  commonplace  yet  respectful  remark 
to  Owen,  and  at  length,  engaging  him  in  some 
alight,  local  conversation,  be  led  the  way  to  the 
acooant  of  a  spot  on  the  peninsnla  of  Penthryn 
where  teal  abounded,  and  concluded  with  beg- 
ging Owen  to  allow  him  to  show  him  the  exact 
place,  saying  that  whenever  the  young  Squire 


felt  so  inclined,  if  he  would  honor  him  by  a  call 
at  his  house  he  would  take  him  across  in  his 
boat.  While  Owen  listened,  his  attention  was 
not  so  much  absorbed  as  to  be  unaware  that  the 
little  beauty  at  his  side  was  refusing  one  or  two 
who  endeavored  to  draw  her  from  her  place  by 
invitations  to  dance.  Flattered  by  his  own  con- 
struction of  her  refusals,  he  again  directed  all 
his  attention  to  her,  till  she  was  called  away  by 
her  father,  who  was  leaving  the  scene  of  festiv- 
ity. Before  he  left  he  reminded  Owen  of  his 
promise,  and  added, 

**  Perhaps,  Sir,  yon  do  not  know  me.  My 
name  is  Ellis  Fritchard,  and  I  live  at  Ty  Glas, 
on  this  side  of  Moel  Gdst ;  any  one  can  point  it 
out  to  you.** 

When  the  father  and  daughter  had  left,  Owen 
slowly  prepared  for  his  ride  home ;  but,  encoun- 
tering the  hostess,  he  could  not  resist  asking  a 
few  questions  relative  to  Ellis  Fritchard  and  his 
pretty  daughter.  She  answered  shortly,  but 
respectfully,  and  then  said,  rather  hesitating- 

"  Master  Griffiths,  you  know  the  triad,  'Tri 
pheth  tebyg  y  naill  i  'r  llall,  ysgnbawr  heb  yd, 
mail  deg  heb  ddiawd,  a  merch  deg  heb  ei  geir- 
da'  (* Three  things  are  alike:  a  fine  barn 
without  com,  a  fine  cup  without  drink,  a  fine 
woman  without  her  reputation*).**  She  hastily 
quitted  him,  and  Owen  rode  slowly  to  his  un- 
happy home. 

Ellis  Fritchard,  half  fanner  and  half  fisher- 
man, was  shrewd,  and  keen,  and  worldly ;  yet 
he  was  good-natured,  and  sufficiently  generous 
to  have  become  rather  a  popular  man  among  his 
equals.  He  had  been  struck  with  the  young 
Squire*s  attention  to  his  pretty  daughter,  and 
was  not  insensible  to  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  it  Nest  would  not  be  the  first  peas- 
ant girl  by  any  means  who  had  been  trans- 
planted to  a  Welsh  manor-house  as  its  mistress ; 
and  accordingly  her  father  had  shrewdly  given 
the  admiring  young  man  some  pretext  for  fur- 
ther opportunities  of  seeing  her. 

As  for  Nest  herself,  she  had  somewhat  of  her 
father's  worldliness,  and  was  fully  alive  to  the 
superior  station  of  her  new  admirer,  and  quite 
prepared  to  slight  all  her  old  sweethearts  on  his 
account.  But  then  she  had  something  more  of 
feeling  in  her  reckoning ;  she  had  not  been  in- 
sensible to  the  earnest  yet  comparatively  refined 
homage  which  Owen  paid  her ;  she  had  noticed 
his  expressive  and  occasionally  handsome  coun- 
tenance with  admiration,  and  was  flattered  by 
his  so  immediately  singling  her  out  from  her 
companions.  As  to  the  hint  which  Martha 
Thomas  had  thrown  out,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  Nest  was  very  giddy,  and  that  she  was 
motherless.  She  had  high  spirits  and  a  great 
love  of  admiration,  or,  to  use  a  softer  term,  she 
loved  to  please ;  men,  women,  children,  all,  she 
delighted  to  gladden  with  her  smile  and  her 
voice.  She  coquetted,  and  flirted,  and  went  to 
the  extreme  lengths  of  Welsh  courtship,  till  the 
seniors  of  the  village  shook  their  heads,  and 
cautioned  their  daughters  against  h^^acquaint- 
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ance.     If  not  absolutely  guilty,  she  had  too 
frequently  been  on  the  verge  of  guilt. 

Even  at  the  time  Martha  Thomas's  hint  made 
but  little  impression  on  Owen,  for  his  senses 
were  otherwise  occupied ;  but  in  a  few  days  the 
recollection  thereof  had  wholly  died  away,  and 
one  warm,  glorious  summer's  day  he  bent  his 
steps  toward  Ellis  Pritchard*s  with  a  beating 
heart;  for,  except  some  veiy  slight  flirtations 
at  Oxford,  Owen  had  never  been  touched ;  his 
thoughts,  his  fancy  had  been  otherwise  en- 


Ty  Glas  was  built  against  one  of  the  lower 
rocks  of  Moel  Gest,  which,  indeed,  formed  a 
side  to  the  low,  lengthy  house.  The  materials 
of  the  cottage  were  the  shingly  stones  which 
had  fallen  from  above,  plastered  rudely  togeth- 
er, with  deep  recesses  for  the  small  oblong  win- 
dows. Altogether,  the  exterior  was  much  ruder 
than  Owen  had  expected ;  but  inside  there  seem- 
ed no  lack  of  comforts.  The  house  was  divided 
into  two  apartments,  one  large,  roomy,  and  dark, 
into  which  Owen  entered  immediately ;  and  be- 
fore the  blushing  Nest  came  fi-om  the  inner 
chamber  (for  she  had  seen  the  young  Squire 
coming,  and  hastily  gone  to  make  some  altera- 
tion in  her  dress)  he  had  had  time  to  look  around 
him,  and  note  the  various  little  particulars  of  the 
room.  Beneath  the  window  (which  command- 
ed a  magnificent  view)  was  an  oaken  dresser,  re- 
plete with  drawers  and  cupboards,  and  brightly 
polished  to  a  rich  dark  color.  In  the  farther 
part  of  the  mom  Owen  could  at  first  distinguish 
little,  entering  as  he  did  from  the  glaring  sun- 
light, but  he  soon  saw  that  there  were  two  oak- 
en beds,  closed  up  after  the  manner  of  the 
Welsh ;  in  fact,  the  dormitories  of  Ellis  Pritch- 
ard  and  the  man  who  served  under  him,  both 
on  sea  and  on  land.  There  was  the  large  wheel 
used  for  spinning  wool  left  standing  on  the  mid- 
dle of  the  floor,  as  if  in  use  only  a  few  minutes 
before;  and  around  the  ample  chimney  hung 
flitches  of  bacon,  dried  kid*6-flesh,  and  fish,  that 
was  in  process  of  smoking  for  winter's  store. 

Before  Nest  had  shyly  dared  to  enter,  her  fa- 
ther, who  had  been  mending  his  nets  down  be- 
low, and  seen  Owen  mounting  to  his  house,  came 
in  and  gave  him  a  hearty  yet  respectful  welcome ; 
and  then  Nest,  downcast  and  blushing,  full  of 
the  consciousness  which  her  father's  advice  and 
conversation  had  not  failed  to  inspire,  ventured 
to  join  them.  To  Owen's  mind  this  reserve  and 
shyness  gave  her  new  charms. 

It  was  too  bright,  too  hot,  too  any  thing,  to 
think  of  going  to  shoot  teal  till  later  in  the  day, 
and  Owen  was  delighted  to  accept  a  hesitating 
invitation  to  share  the  noonday  meaL  Some 
ewe-milk  cheese,  very  hard  and  dry,  oat-cake, 
slips  of  the  dried  kid's-flesh  broiled,  after  hav- 
ing been  previously  soaked  in  water  for  a  few 
minutes,  delicious  butter  and  fresh  buttermilk, 
with  a  liquor  called  *'diod  griafor(made  from 
the  berries  of  the  Sorbaa  aucuparia^  infused  in 
water  and  then  fermented),  composed  the  fru- 
|.*ul  repast ;  but  there  was  something  so  clean 
and  neat,  and  withal  such  a  true  welcome,  that 


Owen  had  seldom  enjoyed  a  meal  so  much.  In- 
deed, at  that  time  of  day  the  Welsh  squires  dif- 
fered from  the  farmers  more  in  the  plenty  and 
rough  abundance  of  their  manner  of  living  than 
in  the  refinement  of  style  of  their  table. 

At  the  present  day,  down  in  Llyn,  the  Welsh 
gently  are  not  a  whit  behind  their  Saxon  equals 
in  the  expensive  elegances  of  life ;  but  then 
(when  there  was  but  one  pewter-service  in  all 
Northumberland)  there  was  nothing  in  Ellis 
Pritchard's  mode  of  living  that  grated  on  the 
young  Squire's  sense  of  refinement 

Little  was  said  by  that  young  pair  of  wooers 
during  the  meal ;  the  father  had  all  the  conver- 
sation to  himself,  apparently  heedless  of  the  ar- 
dent looks  and  inattentive  mien  of  his  guest. 
As  Owen  became  more  serious  in  his  feelings, 
he  grew  more  timid  in  their  expression,  and  at 
night,  when  they  returned  from  their  shooting 
excursion,  the  caress  he  gave  Nest  was  almost 
as  bashfully  ofiered  as  received. 

This  was  but  the  first  of  a  series  of  days 
devoted  to  Nest  in  reality,  though  at  first  he 
thought  some  little  disguise  of  his  object  was 
necessary.  The  past,  the  future,  was  all  for- 
gotten in  those  happy  days  of  love. 

And  every  worldly  plan,  every  womanly  wile 
was  put  into  practice  by  Ellis  Pritchard  and  his 
daughter  to  render  his  visits  agreeable  and  al- 
luring. Indeed,  the  very  circumstance  of  his 
being  welcome  was  enough  to  attract  the  pom 
young  man,  to  whom  the  feeling  so  produced 
was  new  and  full  of  charms.  He  left  a  home 
where  the  certainty  of  being  thwarted  made  him 
chary  in  expressing  his  wishes,  where  no  tones  of 
love  ever  fell  on  his  ear  save  those  addressed  to 
others,  where  his  presence  or  absence  were  mat- 
ters of  utter  indifference ;  and  when  he  entered 
Ty  Glas,  all,  down  to  the  little  cur  which,  with 
clamorous  baricings,  claimed  a  part  of  his  atten- 
tion, all  seemed  to  rejoice.  His  account  of  his 
day's  employment  found  a  willing  listener  in 
Ellis ;  and  when  he  passed  on  to  Nest,  busy  at 
her  wheel  or  at  her  chum,  the  deepened  color, 
the  conscious  eye,  and  the  gradual  yielding  of 
herself  up  to  his  lover-like  caress,  had  worlds 
of  charms.  Ellis  Pritchard  was  a  tenant  on 
the  Bodowen  estate,  and  therefore  had  reasons 
in  plenty  for  wishing  to  keep  the  young  Squire's 
visits  secret;  and  Owen,  nnwilUng  to  disturb 
the  sunny  calm  of  these  halcyon  days  by  any 
storm  at  home,  was  ready  to  use  all  the  artifice 
which  Ellis  suggested  as  to  the  mode  of  his  calls 
at  Ty  Glas.  Nor  was  he  unaware  of  the  prob-  v 
able,  nay,  the  hoped-for  termination  of  these  re- 
peated days  of  happiness.  He  was  quite  con- 
scious that  the  father  wished  for  nothing  better 
than  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  the  heir 
of  Bodowen ;  and  when  Nest  had  hidden  her 
face  in  his  neck,  which  was  encircled  by  her 
clasping  arms,  and  murmured  into  his  ear  her 
acknowledgment  of  love,  he  felt  only  too  de- 
sirous of  finding  some  one  to  love  him  forever. 
Though  not  highly  principled,  be  would  not 
have  tried  to  obtain  Nest  on  other  terms  save 
those  of  marriage ;  ho  did  so  pine  after  endnr- 
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10^  lofre,  and  fkoded  he  tbonld  haTe  bound  her 
beart  forevermore  to  his,  when  they  had  taken 
the  solemn  oaths  of  matrimony. 

There  was  no  great  difficnl^  attending  a  se- 
cret marriage  at  sach  a  place  and  at  sach  a 
time.  One  gustj  automn  day  Ellis  Fritchard 
ferried  them  roond  Penthiyn  to  Llandatrwyn, 
and  there  saw  his  little  Nest  become  future  lady 
of  Bodowen. 

How  often  do  we  see  giddy,  coquetting,  rest- 
less girls  become  sobered  by  marriage !  A  great 
object  in  life  is  decided;  one  on  which  their 
thoughts  hare  been  running  in  all  their  vaga- 
ries«  and  they  seem  to  verify  the  beautiful  fable 
of  Undine.  A  new  soul  beams  out  in  the  gen- 
tleness and  repose  of  their  future  lives.  An 
indescribable  sofhiess  and  tenderness  takes  place 
of  the  wearying  vanity  of  their  former  endeav- 
on  to  attract  admiration.  Something  of  this 
sort  took  place  in  Nest  Fritchard.  If  at  first 
sh  7  had  been  anxious  to  attract  the  young  Squire 
of  Bodowen,  long  before  her  marriage  this  feel- 
ing had  merged  into  a  truer  love  than  she  had 
ever  felt  before ;  and  now  that  he  was  her  own, 
her  husband,  her  whole  soul  was  bent  toward 
making  him  amends,  as  far  as  in  her  lay,  for 
the  misery  which,  with  a  woman's  tact,  she  saw 
that  he  had  to  endore  at  his  home.  Her  greet- 
ings were  abounding  in  delicately-e3q>re6sed 
kyre;  her  study  of  his  tastes  unwearying,  in 
the  arrangement  of  her  dress,  her  time,  her 
very  thoughts. 

No  wonder  that  he  looked  back  on  his  wed- 
ding-day with  a  thankfulness  which  is  seldom 
the  result  of  unequal  marriages.  No  wonder 
that  his  heart  beat  aloud  as  formerly  when  he 
woond  up  tiie  little  path  to  Tjr  Glas,  and  saw — 
keen  though  the  winter's  wind  might  be — that 
Nest  was  standing  out  at  the  door  to  watch  for 
his  dimly-seen  approach,  while  the  candle  flared 
in  the  little  window  as  a  beacon  to  guide  him 
aright. 

The  angry  words  and  unkind  actions  of  home 
fen  deadened  on  his  heart ;  he  thought  of  the 
love  that  was  surely  his,  and  of  the  new  promise 
of  love  that  a  short  time  would  bring  forth,  and 
he  could  almost  have  smiled  at  the  impotent 
efforts  to  disturb  his  peace. 

A  few  more  months  and  the  young  father  was 
greeted  by  a  feeble  little  cry  when  he  hastily 
eat^ed  Ty  Glas  one  morning  early,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  summons  conveyed  mysteriously  to 
Bodowen;  and  the  pale  mother,  smiling,  and 
feebly  holding  up  her  babe  to  its  father's  kiss, 
■eemed  to  him  even  more  lovely  than  the  bright 
gay  Nest  who  had  won  his  heart  at  the  little  inn 
of  Fenmorfa. 

Bat  the  curse  was  at  work !  The  fulfill- 
ment of  the  prophecy  was  nigh  at  hand ! 

IL 

It  was  the  autumn  after  the  birth  of  their 
boy ;  it  had  been  a  glorious  summer,  with  bright, 
hot,  sunny  weather;  and  now  the  year  was 
feding  away  as  seasonably  into  mellow  days, 
with  mornings  of  silver  mists  and  clear  frosty 
nights.    The  blooming  look  of  the  time  of  flow- 


ers was  past  and  gone ;  but  instead  there  were 
even  richer  tints  abroad  in  the  sun-colored 
leaves,  the  lichens,  the  golden-blossomed  furze: 
if  it  was  the  time  of  fading,  there  was  a  glory  in 
the  decay. 

Nest,  in  her  loring  anxiety  to  surround  her 
dwelling  with  every  charm  for  her  husband's 
sake,  had  turned  gardener,  and  the  little  cor^ 
ners  of  the  rude  court  before  the  house  were 
filled  with  many  a  delicate  mountain-flower, 
transplanted  more  for  its  beauty  than  its  rarity. 
The  sweet-brier  bush  may  even  yet  be  seen,  old 
and  gray,  which  she  and  Owen  planted  a  green 
slipling  beneath  the  window  of  her  little  cham- 
ber. In  those  moments  Owen  forgot  all  be- 
sides the  present ;  all  the  cares  and  griefs  he 
had  known  in  the  past,  and  all  that  might  await 
him  of  woe  and  death  in  the  future.  The  boy, 
too,  was  as  lovely  a  child  as  the  fondest  parent 
was  ever  blessed  with;  and  crowed  with  de- 
light, and  cli4)ped  his  little  hands  as  his  mother 
held  him  in  her  arms  at  the  cottage-door  to 
watch  his  father's  ascent  up  the  rough  path  that 
led  to  Ty  Glas  one  bright  autumnal  morning ; 
and  when  the  three  entered  the  house  together, 
it  was  difficult  to  say  which  was  the  happier. 
Owen  carried  his  boy,  and  tossed  and  played 
with  him,  while  Nest  sought  out  some  little  ar- 
ticle of  woric,  and  seated  herself  on  the  dresser 
beneath  the  window,  where  now  busily  plying 
the  needle,  and  then  again  looking  at  her  hus- 
band, she  eagerly  told  him  the  little  articles  of 
domestic  intelligence,  the  winning  ways  of  the 
child,  the  result  of  yesterday's  fishing,  and  such 
of  the  gossip  of  Fenmorfa  as  came  to  the  ears 
of  the  now  retired  Nest.  She  noticed  that  when 
she  mentioned  any  little  circumstance  that  bore 
the  slightest  reference  to  Bodowen  her  husband 
appeared  chafed  and  uneasy,  and  at  last  avoid- 
ed any  thing  that  might  in  the  least  remind  him 
of  home.  In  truth,  he  had  been  suflTering  much 
of  late  from  the  irritability  of  his  father,  shown 
in  trifles  to  be  sure,  but  not  the  less  galling  on 
tbat  account 

While  they  were  thus  talking,  and  caressing 
each  other  and  the  child,  a  shadow  darkened 
the  room,  and  before  they  could  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  object  that  had  occasioned  it,  it  vanished, 
and  Squire  Griffiths  lifted  the  door-latch  and 
stood  before  them.  He  stood  and  looked — 
first  on  his  son,  so  different,  in  his  buoyant  ex- 
pression of  content  and  enjoyment,  with  his  no- 
ble child  in  his  arms,  like  a  proud  and  happy 
father,  as  he  was,  from  the  depressed,  moody 
young  man  he  too  often  appeared  at  Bodowen ; 
then  on  Nest— poor,  trembling,  sickened  Nest ! 
— ^who  dropped  her  work,  but  yet  durst  not  stir 
from  her  seat  on  the  dresser,  while  she  looked 
to  her  husband  as  if  for  protection  from  his  U^ 
ther. 

The  Squire  was  silent  as  he  glared  from  one 
to  the  other,  his  features  white  with  restrained 
passion.  When  he  spoke,  his  words  came  most 
distinct  in  their  forced  composure.  It  was  to 
his  son  he  addressed  himself: 

*'  That  woman  I  who  is  she  ?** 
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Owen  hesiuted  one  moment ;  and  then  re- 
plied, in  a  steady,  jet  qoiet  voice : 

'*  Father,  that  woman  is  my  wife.** 

He  would  hare  added  some  apology  for  the 
long  concealment  of  his  marriage ;  have  ap- 
pealed to  his  &ther*s  foi^veness  ^  but  the  foam 
flew  from  Sqoire  Owen's  lips  as  he  burst  forth 
with  inrectiTe  against  Nest : 

'*  You  have  married  her  I  It  is  as  they  told 
me !  Biarried  Nest  Pritchard  yr  buten !  And 
yon  stand  there  as  if  yon  had  not  disgraced 
yourself  forever  and  ever  with  your  accursed 
wiving !  And  the  fair  harlot  sits  there,  in  her 
mocking  modesty,  practicing  the  mimming  airs 
that  will  become  her  state  as  future  lady  of 
Bodowen.  But  I  will  move  heaven  and  earth 
before  that  fidse  woman  darken  the  doors  of  my 
&ther*s  house  as  mistress!" 

All  this  was  said  with  such  rapidity  that 
Owen  had  no  time  for  the  words  that  thronged 
to  his  lips.  <' Father!*' (he  burst  forth  at  length) 
''  Father,  whosoever  told  you  that  Nest  Pritch- 
ard was  a  harlot  told  you  a  lie  as  false  as  hell ! 
Ay!  a  lie  as  false  as  hell!**  he  added,  in  a 
voice  of  thander,  while  he  advanced  a  step  or 
two  nearer  to  the  Squire.  And  then,  in  a  low- 
er tone,  he  said : 

*'  She  is  as  pure  as  your  own  wife ;  nay,  God 
help  me!  as  the  dear,  precious  mother  who 
brought  me  forth,  and  then  left  me — ^with  no 
refuge  in  a  mother's  heart — to  struggle  on 
through  life  alone.  I  tell  you  Nest  is  as  pure 
as  that  dear,  dead  mother !" 

*  *  Fool— poor  wittol  fool !  ** 

At  this  moment  the  child — the  little  Owen — 
who  had  kept  gazing  from  one  angry  counte- 
nance to  the  other,  and  with  earnest  look,  try- 
ing to  understand  what  had  brought  the  fierce 
glare  into  the  face  where  till  now  he  had  read 
nothing  but  love,  in  some  woy  attracted  the 
Squire's  attention,  and  increased  his  wrath. 

'*  Yes !"  he  continued,  ''  poor,  weak  fool  that 
you  are,  hugging  the  child  of  another  man  as  if 
it  were  your  own  offspring !"  Owen  involunta- 
rily caressed  the  affrighted  child,  and  half  smiled 
at  the  implication  of  his  father^s  words.  This 
the  Squire  perceived,  and  raising  his  voice  to  a 
scream  of  rage,  he  went  on : 

**I  bid  you,  if  you  call  yourself  my  son,  to 
cast  away  that  miserable,  shameless  woman's  off- 
spring; cast  it  away  this  instant — this  instant!" 

In  his  ungovernable  rage,  seeing  that  Owen 
was  far  from  complying  with  his  command,  he 
snatched  the  poor  infant  from  the  loving  arms 
that  held  it,  and  throwing  it  to  its  mother,  left 
the  house  inarticulate  with  finy. 

Nest — ^who  had  been  pale  and  still  as  marble 
during  this  terrible  dialogue,  looking  on  and 
listening  as  if  fascinated  by  the  words  that 
smote  her  heart — opened  her  arms  to  receive 
and  cherish  her  precious  babe ;  but  the  boy  was 
not  destined  to  reach  the  white  refage  of  her 
breast  The  furious  action  of  the  Squire  had 
been  almost  without  aim,  and  the  infant  fell 
against  the  sharp  edge  of  the  dresser  down  on 
to  the  stone  floor. 


Owen  sprang  up  to  take  the  child,  but  he  lay 
so  still,  so  motionless,  that  the  awe  of  death 
came  over  the  fiuher,  and  he  stooped  down  to 
gase  more  closely.  At  that  moment  the  up- 
turned, filmy  eyes  rolled  convulsively — a  spasm 
passed  along  the  body — and  the  lips,  yet  warm 
with  kissing,  quivered  into  everlasting  rest. 

A  word  from  her  husband  told  Nest  all.  She 
slid  down  fix>m  her  seat,  and  lay  by  her  little  son 
as  corpse-like  as  he,  unheeding  all  the  agoniz- 
ing endearments  and  passionate  adjurations  of 
her  husband.  And  that  poor,  desolate  husband 
and  father !  Scarce  one  little  quarter  of  an 
hour  and  he  had  been  so  blessed  in  his  a>n- 
sciousness  of  love ;  the  bright  promise  of  many 
years  on  his  infiint's  face,  and  the  new,  fresh 
soul  beaming  forth  in  its  awakened  intelli- 
gence. And  there  it  was ;  the  little  clay  image, 
that  would  never  more  gladden  up  at  sight  of 
him,  nor  stretch  forth  to  meet  his  embrace ; 
whose  inarticulate,  yet  most  eloquent  cooings 
might  haunt  him  in  his  dreams,  but  would  nev- 
er more  be  heard  in  waking  life  again !  And 
by  the  dead  babe,  almost  as  utterly  insensate, 
the  poor  mother  had  fallen  in  her  merciful 
faint — the  slandered,  heart-pierced  Nest !  Owen 
struggled  against  the  sickness  that  came  over 
him,  and  busied  himself  in  vain  attempts  at  her 
restoration. 

It  was  now  nenr  noonday,  and  Ellis  Pritch- 
ard came  home,  little  dreaming  of  the  sight  that 
awaited  him ;  but,  though  stunned,  he  was  able 
to  take  more  effectual  measures  for  his  poor 
daughter's  recovery  than  Owen  had  done. 

By-and-by  she  showed  symptoms  of  return- 
ing sense,  and  was  placed  in  her  own  little  bed 
in  a  darkened  room,  where,  without  ever  wak- 
ening to  compile  consciousness,  she  fell  asleep. 
Then  it  was  that  her  husband,  suflftxAted  by 
pressure  of  miserable  thought,  gently  drew  his 
hand  fix>m  her  tightened  clasp,  and  printing 
one  long  soft  kiss  on  her  white  waxen  forehead, 
hastily  stole  out  of  the  room,  and  out  of  the 
house. 

Near  the  base  of  Moel  G^t — it  might  be  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  fh>m  Ty  Glas — was  a  little 
neglected  solitary  copse,  wild  and  tangled  with 
the  trailing  branches  of  the  dog-rose  and  the 
tendrils  of  the  white  bryony.  Toward  the  mid- 
dle of  this  thicket  lay  a  deep  crystal  pool — a 
clear  mirror  for  the  bloe  heavens  above — and 
round  the  margin  floated  the  broad  green  leaves 
of  the  water-lily,  and  when  the  regal  sun  shone 
down  in  his  noonday  glory  the  flowers  arose 
from  their  cool  depths  to  welcome  and  greet 
him.  The  copse  was  musical  with  many  sounds 
— the  warbling  of  birds  rejoicing  in  its  shades, 
the  ceaseless  hum  of  the  insects  that  hovered 
over  the  pool,  the  chime  of  the  distant  water- 
fall, the  occasional  bleating  of  the  sheep  from 
the  mountain-top,  were  all  blended  into  the  de- 
licious harmony  of  nature. 

It  had  been  one  of  Owen's  favorite  resoru 
when  he  had  been  a  lonely  wandererv-a  pilgrim 
in  search  of  love  in  the  years  gone  by.  And 
thither  he  went,  as  if  by  instinct,  when  he  left 
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Tj  GUtf ;  quelling  the  uprising  agonj  till  he 
dionid  reach  that  little  aolitarj  spot. 

It  was  the  time  of  day  when  a  change  in  the 
aspect  of  the  weather  so  frequently  takes  place ; 
aiid  the  little  pool  was  no  longer  the  reflection 
of  a  blue  and  sonny  sky ;  it  sent  back  the  dark 
and  slaty  cloods  above,  and  every  now  and  then 
a  roogh  gust  shook  the  painted  antnmn  leaves 
IroBi  their  branches,  and  all  other  mnsic  was 
kMt  in  the  soond  of  the  wild  winds  piping  down 
Iraa  the  moorlands  lying  up  and  beyond  the 
defts  in  the  mountain-side.  Presently  the  rain 
came  on  and  beat  down  in  torrents. 

But  Owen  heeded  it  not  He  sat  on  the  dank 
ground,  his  fiice  buried  in  his  hands,  and  his 
whole  strength,  physical  and  mental,  employed 
in  quelling  the  rush  of  blood  which  rose  and 
boiled  and  guigled  in  his  brain  as  if  it  would 
madden  him. 

The  phantom  of  his  dead  child  rose  ever  be- 
fore him  and  seemed  to  cry  aloud  for  vengeance. 
And  when  the  poor  young  man  thought  upon 
the  vicdm  whom  he  required  in  his  wild  long- 
ing for  revenge,  he  shuddered,  for  it  was  his 
father! 

Again  and  again  he  tried  not  to  think ;  but 
stiH  the  circle  of  thought  came  round,  eddying 
thioogh  his  brain.  At  length  he  mastered  his 
passions,  and  they  were  calm ;  then  he  forced 
himself  to  arrange  some  plan  for  the  future. 

He  had  not,  in  the  passionate  hurry  of  the 
moment,  seen  that  his  father  had  left  the  cot- 
tage before  he  was  aware  of  the  fiital  accident 
that  befell  the  child.  Owen  thought  he  had 
seen  all;  and  once  he  planned  to  go  to  the 
Squire  and  tell  him  of  the  ang^iisb  of  heart  he 
had  wTOogbi,  and  awe  him,  as  it  were,  by  the 
dignity  of  grief.  But  then  again  he  durst  not 
— he  distrusted  his  self-control — the  old  proph- 
ecy rose  up  in  its  horror — he  dreaded  his  doom. 

At  last  he  determined  to  leave  his  father  for- 
ever; to  take  Nest  to  some  distant  country 
where  she  might  forget  her  first-bom,  and  where 
he  himself  might  gain  a  livelihood  by  his  own 
exertioos. 

But  when  he  tried  to  descend  to  all  the  little 
amngements  which  were  involved  in  the  exe- 
cution  of  this  plan  he  remembered  that  all  his 
money  (and  in  this  respect  Squire  Griffiths  was 
no  niggard)  was  locked  up  in  his  escritoire  at 
at  fiodowen.  In  vain  he  tried  to  do  away  with 
this  matter-of-fact  difficulty ;  go  to  Bodowen  he 
must ;  and  his  only  hope — nay  his  determina- 
tion— ^was  to  avoid  his  fiither. 

He  rose  and  took  a  by-path  to  Bodowen. 
The  honse  looked  even  more  gloomy  and  deso- 
late than  usual  in  the  heavy  down-pouring  rain, 
yet  Owen  looked  on  it  with  something  of  regret 
—  for  sorrowful  as  his  days  in  it  bad  been,  he 
was  about  to  leave  it  for  many,  many  years,  if 
not  forever.  He  entered  by  a  side-door,  open- 
it^  into  a  passage  that  led  to  his  own  room, 
where  he  kept  his  books,  his  guns,  his  fishing- 
tackle,  his  writing  materials,  etc. 

Here  he  horriedly  began  to  select  the  few 
articka  he  intended  to  take ;   for,  besides  the 


dread  of  interruption,  he  was  feverishly  anxious 
to  travel  far  that  very  night,  if  only  Nest  was 
capable  of  performing  the  journey.  As  he  was 
thus  employed,  he  tried  to  conjecture  what  his 
father's  feelings  would  be  on  finding  out  that  his 
once  loved  son  was  gone  away  forever.  Would 
he  then  awaken  to  regret  for  the  conduct  which 
had  driven  him  from  home,  and  bitterly  think 
on  the  loving  and  caressing  boy  who  haunted 
his  footsteps  in  former  days  ?  Or,  alas !  would 
he  only  feel  that  an  obstacle  to  his  daily  happi- 
ness— to  his  contentment  with  his  wife,  and  his 
strange  doting  afibction  for  her  child — was 
taken  away?  Would  they  make  merry  over 
the  heir's  departure?  Then  he  thought  of 
Nest^-the  young  childless  mother,  whose  heart 
had  not  yet  realized  her  fullness  of  desolation. 
Poor  Nest !  so  loving  as  she  was,  so  devoted  to 
her  child  —  how  should  he  console  her?  He 
pictured  her  away  in  a  strange  land,  pining  for 
her  native  mountains,  and  refusing  to  be  com- 
forted because  her  child  was  not 

Even  this  thought  of  the  home-sickness  that 
might  possibly  beset  Nest  hardly  made  him  hes- 
itate in  his  determination ;  so  strongly  had  the 
idea  taken  possession  of  him  that  only  by  put- 
ting miles  and  leagues  between  him  and  his  fa- 
ther could  he  avert  the  doom  which  seemed 
blending  itself  with  the  very  purposes  of  his  life 
as  long  as  he  staid  in  proximity  with  the  slayer 
of  his  child. 

He  had  now  nearly  completed  his  hasty  work 
of  preparation,  and  was  fidl  of  tender  thoughts 
of  his  wife,  when  the  door  opened,  and  the  elf- 
ish Robert  peered  in,  in  search  of  some  of  his 
brother's  possessions.  On  seeing  Owen  he  hes- 
itated, but  then  came  boldly  forward,  and  laid 
his  hand  oh  Owen's  arm,  saying, 

"  Nesta  yr  buten  !     How  is  Nest  yr  buten  ?" 

He  looked  maliciously  into  Owen's  face  to 
mark  the  effect  of  his  words,  but  was  terrified  at 
the  expression  he  read  there.  He  started  off 
and  ran  to  the  door,  while  Owen  tried  to  check 
himself^  saying  continually,  **  He  is  but  a  child. 
He  does  not  understand  the  meaning  of  what 
he  says.  He  is  but  a  child."  Still  Robert,  now 
in  foncied  security,  kept  calling  out  his  insult- 
ing words,  and  Owen's  hand  was  on  his  gun, 
grasping  it  as  if  to  restrain  his  rising  fury. 

But  when  Robert  passed  on  daringly  to  mock- 
ing words  relating  to  the  poor  dead  child,  Owen 
could  bear  it  no  longer;  and  before  the  boy  was 
well  aware,  Owen  was  fiercely  holding  him  in 
an  iron  clasp  with  the  one  hand,  while  he  struck 
him  hard  with  the  other. 

In  a  minute  he  checked  himself.  He  paused, 
relaxed  his  grasp,  and,  to  his  horror,  he  saw 
Robert  sink  to  the  ground ;  in  fact,  the  lad  was 
half-stunned,  half-frightened,  and  thought  it 
best  to  assume  insensibility. 

Owen — ^miserable  Owen— seeing  him  lie  there 
prostrate,  was  bitterly  repentant,  and  would  have 
dragged  him  to  the  carved  settle,  and  done  all 
he  could  to  restore  him  to  his  senses,  but  at  this 
instant  the  Squire  came  in. 

Probably  when  the  household  at  Bodowen 
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rose  on  that  morning  there  was  bat  one  among 
them  ignorant  of  the  heir*s  relation  to  Nest 
Pritchitfd  and  her  child ;  for  secret  as  he  had 
tried  to  make  his  visits  to  Ty  Glas,  thej  had 
been  too  frequent  not  to  be  noticed,  and  Nest*s 
altered  conduct — no  longer  frequenting  dances 
and  meny-makings — ^was  a  strongly  corrobora- 
tive circumstance.  But  Mrs.  Griffiths*  influence 
reigned  paramount,  if  unacknowledged  at  Bod- 
owen,  and  till  she  sanctioned  the  disclosure  none 
would  dare  to  tell  the  Squire. 

Now,  however,  the  time  drew  near  when  it 
suited  her  to  make  her  husband  aware  of  the 
connection  his  son  had  formed ;  so,  with  many 
tears,  and  much  seeming  reluctance,  she  broke 
the  intelligence  to  him  —  taking  good  care,  at 
the  same  time,  to  inform  him  of  the  light  char- 
acter Nest  had  borne.  Nor  did  she  confine  this 
evil  reputation  to  her  conduct  before  her  mar- 
riage, but  insinuated  that  even  to  this  day  she 
was  a  '*  woman  of  the  grove  and  brake'*  —  for 
centuries  the  Welsh  term  of  opprobrium  for  the 
loosest  female  characters. 

Squire  Griffiths  easily  tracked  Owen  to  Ty 
Glas ;  and  without  any  aim  but  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  furious  anger  followed  him  to  up- 
braid as  we  have  seen.  But  he  left  the  cottage 
even  more  enraged  against  his  son  than  he  had 
entered  it,  and  returned  home  to  hear  the  evil 
suggestions  of  the  step-mother.  He  had  heard 
a  slight  scuffle  in  which  he  caught  the  tones  of 
Bobert*s  voice,  as  he  passed  along  the  hall,  and 
an  instant  afterward  he  saw  the  apparently  life- 
less body  of  his  little  favorite  dragged  along  by 
the  culprit  Owen — the  marks  of  strong  passion 
yet  visible  on  his  face.  Not  loud,  but  bitter 
and  deep  were  the  evil  words  which  the  father 
bestowed  on  the  son ;  and  as  Owen  stood  proud- 
ly and  sullenly  silent,  disdaining  all  exculpa- 
tion of  himself  in  the  presence  of  one  who  had 
wrought  him  so  much  graver — so  fatal  an  inju- 
ry—  Robert's  mother  entered  the  room.  At 
sight  of  her  natural  emotion  the  wrath  of  the 
Squire  was  redoubled,  and  his  wild  suspicions 
that  this  violence  of  Owen's  to  Robert  was  a 
premeditated  act  appeared  like  the  proven  truth 
through  the  mists  of  rage.  He  summoned  do- 
mestics as  if  to  guard  his  own  and  his  wife's  life 
from  the  attempts  of  his  son ;  and  the  servants 
stood  wondering  around — now  gazing  at  Mrs. 
Griffiths,  alternately  scolding  and  sobbing,  while 
she  tried  to  restore  the  lad  from  his  really  bruised 
and  half  unconscious  state;  now  at  the  fierce 
and  angry  Squire ;  and  now  at  the  sad  and  si- 
lent Owen.  And  he — he  was  hardly  aware  of 
their  looks  of  wonder  and  terror ;  his  father's 
words  fell  on  a  deadened  ear;  for  before  his 
eyes  there  rose  a  pale  dead  babe,  and  in  that 
lady's  violent  sounds  of  grief  he  heard  the  wail- 
ing of  a  more  sad,  more  hopeless  mother.  For 
by  this  time  the  lad  Robert  had  opened  his  eyes, 
and  though  evidently  suffering  a  good  deal  from 
the  effects  of  Owen's  blows,  was  fully  conscious 
of  all  that  was  passing  around  him. 

Had  Owen  been  left  to  his  own  nature  his 
heart  would  have  worked  itself  round  to  doubly 


love  the  boy  whom  he  had  ii\jured ;  but  he  was 
stubborn  firom  iiyusdce,  and  hardened  by  suffer- 
ing. He  refused  to  vindicate  himself;  he  made 
no  effort  to  resist  the  imprisonment  the  Squire 
had  decreed,  until  a  surgeon's  opinion  of  the 
real  amount  of  Robert's  injuries  was  made 
known.  It  was  not  until  the  door  was  locked 
and  haired,  as  if  upon  some  wild  and  furious 
beast,  that  the  recollection  of  poor  Nest,  with- 
OQt  his  comforting  presence,  came  upon  his 
mind.  Ohl  thought  he,  how  she  would  be 
wearying,  pining  for  his  tender  sympathy ;  if, 
indeed,  she  had  recovered  the  shock  of  mind 
sufficiently  to  be  sensible  of  consolation.  What 
would  she  think  of  his  absence?  Could  she 
imagine  he  believed  his  father's  words,  and  had 
left  her,  in  this  her  sore  trouble  and  bereave- 
ment? The  thought  maddened  him,  and  he 
looked  around  for  some  mode  of  escape. 

He  had  been  confined  in  a  small  unfurnished 
room  on  the  first  floor,  wainscoted,  and  carved 
all  round,  with  a  massy  door,  calculated  to  re- 
sist the  attempts  of  a  dozen  strong  men,  even 
had  he  afterward  been  able  to  escape  from  the 
house  unseen,  unheard.  The  window  was 
placed  (as  it  is  common  in  old  Welsh  houses) 
over  the  fire-place ;  with  branching  chimneys 
on  either  hand,  forming  a  sort  of  projection  on 
the  outside.  By  this  outlet  his  escape  was  easy, 
even  had  he  been  less  determined  and  desper- 
ate than  he  was.  And  when  he  had  descended, 
vdth  a  little  care,  a  little  winding,  he  might  elude 
all  observation  and  pursue  his  original  inten- 
tion of  going  to  Ty  Glas. 

The  storm  had  abated,  and  watery  sunbeams 
were  gilding  the  bay,  as  Owen  descended  from 
the  window,  and,  stealing  along  in  the  broad 
afternoon  shadows,  made  his  way  to  the  little 
plateau  of  green  turf  in  the  garden  at  the  top  of 
a  steep  precipitous  rock,  down  the  abrupt  face 
of  which  he  bad  often  dropped  by  means  of  a 
well-secured  rope  into  the  small  sailing  boat 
(his  father's  present,  alas!  in  days  gone  by) 
which  lay  moored  in  the  deep  sea-water  below. 
He  had  always  kept  his  boat  there,  because  it 
was  the  nearest  available  spot  to  the  bouse ;  but 
.before  he  could  reach  the  place — unless,  indeed, 
he  crossed  a  broad  sun-lighted  piece  of  ground 
in  full  view  of  the  windows  on  that  side  of  the 
house,  and  without  the  shadow  of  a  single  shel- 
tering tree  or  shrub— he  had  to  skirt  around  a 
rude  semicircle  of  underwood,  which  would  have 
been  considered  as  a  shrubbery  had  any  one 
taken  pains  with  it  Step  by  step  he  stealthily 
moved  along — ^hearing  voices  now,  again  seeing 
his  father  and  step-mother  in  no  distant  walk, 
the  Squire  evidently  caressing  and  consoling  his 
wife,  who  seemed  to  be  urging  some  point  with 
great  vehemence,  again  forced  to  crouch  down 
to  avoid  being  seen  by  the  cook,  returning  from 
the  rude  kitchen  garden  with  a  handful  of 
herbs.  This  was  the  way  the  doomed  heir  of 
Bodowen  left  his  ancestral  house  forever,  and 
hoped  to  leave  behind  him  his  doom.  At  length 
he  reached  the  plateau — he  breathed  more  free- 
ly.    He  stooped  down  to  discover  the  hidden 
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eoU  of  rope,  kept  safe  and  dry  in  a  hole  nnder 
a  great  roand  flat  piece  of  rock ;  his  head  was 
bent  down ;  he  did  not  see  hb  fiither  approach, 
nor  did  he  hear  his  footstep  for  the  msh  of 
blood  to  his  head  in  the  stooping  effort  of  lift- 
ing the  stone;  the  Sqnire  had  grappled  with 
him  hefore  he  rose  np  again,  before  he  folly 
knew  whose  hands  detained  him,  now,  when 
his  Ubertj  of  person  and  action  seemed  secure. 
He  made  a  vigoroos  straggle  to  free  himself ;  he 
wrestled  with  his  father  for  a  moment — he  pushed 
him  hard,  and  drove  him  on  to  the  great  dis- 
placed stone,  all  unsteady  in  its  balance. 

Down  went  the  Squire,  down  into  the  deep 
waters  below— down  after  him  went  Owen  half 
consciously  half  nnconsdonsly,  half  compelled 
by  the  sudden  cessation  of  any  opposing  body, 
partly  from  a  Tehement  irrepressible  impulse  to 
rescue  his  father.  But  he  had  instinctiTely 
chosen  a  safer  place  in  the  deep  sea-water  pool 
than  that  into  which  his  push  had  sent  his 
father.  The  Squire  had  hit  his  head  against 
the  side  of  the  boat  with  much  yiolence  in  his 
fiill ;  it  is,  indeed,  doubtful  whether  he  was  not 
killed  before  erer  he  sank  into  the  sea.  But 
Owen  knew  nothing  but  that  the  awful  doom 
seemed  even  now  present.  He  plunged  down, 
he  dired  below  the  water  in  search  of  the  body 
which  had  none  of  the  elasticity  of  life  to  buoy 
it  np;  he  saw  his  father  in  those  depths,  he 
clatched  at  him,  he  brought  him  up  and  cast 
him,  a  dead  weight,  into  the  boat,  and  exhaust- 
ed by  the  effort  he  had  begun  himself  to  sink 
again  before  he  instinctively  strove  to  rise  and 
cHmb  into  the  rocking  boat.  There  lay  his 
father,  with  a  deep  dent  in  the  side  of  liis  head 
where  his  skull  had  been  fractured  by  his  fall ; 
his  face  blackened  by  the  arrested  coarse  of  the 
blood.  Owen  felt  his  pulse,  his  heart-^— all  was 
sdlL     He  called  him  by  his  name. 

'* Father,  father!"  he  cried,  '*Come  back! 
come  back !  You  never  knew  how  I  loved  you ! 
how  I  could  love  you  still — if— oh  God  !** 

And  the  thought  of  his  little  child  rose  be- 
fore him.  **Yes,  father,'*  he  cried  afresh, 
"you  never  knew  how  he  fell — how  he  died! 
Ob,  if  I  had  bat  had  patience  to  tell  you !  U 
you,  oh  dead  father!  would  have  home  witn 
me  and  listened !  And  now  it  is  over !  Oh, 
father!  fotherl** 

Whether  she  had  heard  this  wild  wailing 
Toice,  or  whether  it  was  only  that  she  missed 
her  husband  and  wanted  him  for  some  little  ev- 
eryday question,  or,  as  was  perhaps  more  likely, 
she  had  diacovered  Owen's  escape,  and  came  to 
inform  her  husband  of  it,  I  do  not  know ;  but 
on  the  rock,  right  above  his  head,  as  it  seemed, 
Owen  heard  his  step-mother  calling  her  husband. 

He  was  silent,  and  softly  pushed  the  boat 
rigbt  under  the  rock  till  the  sides  grated  against 
the  stones^  and  the  overhanging  branches  con- 
cealed him  and  it  from  all  not  on  a  level  with 
the  water.  Wet  as  he  was,  he  lay  down  by  his 
dead  father  the  better  to  conceal  himself;  and 
somehow  the  action  recalled  those  early  days 
of  childhood — the  first  in  the  Squire's  widow- 


hood— ^when  Owen  had  shared  his  Cither's  bed, 
and  used  to  waken  him  in  the  morning  to  hear 
one  of  the  old  W^lsh  legends.  How  long  he 
lay  thus — ^body  chilled  and  brain  hard-working 
through  the  heavy  pressure  of  a  reality  as  terri- 
ble as  a  nightmare — he  never  knew,  but  at 
length  he  roused  himself  up  to  think  of  Nest. 

Drawing  out  a  great  sail,  he  covered  np  the 
body  of  bis  father  with  it  where  he  lay  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat.  Then  with  his  numbed 
hands  he  took  the  oars,  and  pulled  out  into  the 
more  open  sea,  toward  Criccaeth.  He  skirted 
along  the  coast  till  he  found  a  shadowed  cleft 
in  the  dark  rocks ;  to  that  point  he  rowed,  and 
anchored  his  boat  close  in  land.  Then  he 
mounted,  staggering,  half  longing  to  fall  into 
the  dark  waters  and  be  at  rest — ^half  instinct- 
ively finding  out  the  surest  foot-rests  on  that 
precipitous  face  of  rock,  till  he  was  high  up, 
safe  landed  on  the  turfy  summit  He  ran  ofij 
as  if  pursued,  toward  Penmorfa ;  he  ran  with 
maddened  energy.  SuUdi^-nly  he  paused,  turn- 
ed, ran  again  with  the  same  speed,  and  threw 
himself  prone  on  the  summit,  looking  down  into 
his  boat  with  straining  eyes  to  see  if  there  had 
been  any  movement  of  life — any  displacement 
of  a  fold  of  sail-cloth.  It  was  all  quiet  deep 
down  below,  but  as  he  gazed  the  shifting  light 
gave  the  appearance  of  a  slight  movement. 
Owen  ran  to  a  lower  part  of  the  rock,  stripped, 
plunged  into  the  water,  and  swam  to  the  boat 
When  there  all  was  still— awfnlly  still !  For  a 
minute  or  two  he  dared  not  lift  up  the  cloth. 
Then  reflecting  that  the  same  terror  might  be- 
set him  again — of  leaving  his  father  unaided 
while  yet  a  spark  of  life  lingered  in  the  body — 
he  removed  the  shrouding  cover.  The  eyes 
looked  into  his  with  a  dead  stare !  He  closed 
the' lids  and  bound  up  the  jaw.  Again  he  look- 
ed. This  time  he  raised  himself  out  of  the  wa- 
ter and  kissed  the  brow. 

"It  was  my  doom,  father!  It  would  have 
been  better  if  I  had  died  at  my  birth  !** 

Daylight  was  dying  away.  Precious  day- 
light! He  swam  back,  dressed,  and  set  oifT 
afresh  for  Penmorfa.  When  he  opened  the 
door  of  Ty  Glas,  Ellis  Pritchard  looked  at  him 
reproachfully  from  his  seat  in  the  darkly-shad- 
owed chimney  corner. 

"You're  come  at  last,"  said  he.  "One  of 
our  kind  (t.  «.,  station)  would  not  have  left  his 
wife  to  mourn  her  lane  over  her  dead  child; 
nor  would  one  of  our  kind  have  let  his  father 
kill  his  own  true  bairn.  Tve  a  good  mind  to 
take  her  from  you  forever." 

"I  did  not  tell  him,"  cried  Nest,  looking 
piteously  at  her  husband;  "he  made  me  tell 
him  part,  and  guessed  the  rest" 

She  was  nursing  her  babe  on  her  knee  as  if  it 
was  alive.    Owen  stood  before  Ellis  Pritchard. 

"Be  silent,"  said  he,  quietly.  "Neither 
words  nor  deeds  but  what  are  decreed  can  come 
to  pass.  I  was  set  to  do  my  work  for  a  hun- 
dred years  and  more.  The  time  waited  for 
me,  and  the  roan  waited  for  me.  I  have  done 
what  was  foretold  of  me  for  generations  !** 
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Ellis  Pritchard  knew  the  old  tale  of  the 
prophecy,  and  beliered  in  it  in  a  doll,  dead 
kind  of  way,  but  somehow  never  thought  it 
would  come  to  pass  in  his  time.  Now,  how- 
ever, he  understood  it  all  in  a  moment,  though 
he  mistook  Owen's  nature  so  much  as  to  beliere 
that  the  deed  was  intentionally  done  out  of  re- 
yenge  for  the  death  of  his  child ;  and  viewing 
it  in  this  light,  Ellis  thought  it  little  more  than 
a  just  punishment  for  the  cause  of  all  the  wild 
despairing  sorrow  he  had  seen  his  only  child 
suffer  during  the  hours  of  this  long  afternoon. 
But  he  knew  the  law  would  not  so  regard  it. 
Even  the  lax  Welsh  law  of  those  days  would 
take  up  the  cause  of  the  death  of  a  man  of 
Squire  Griffiths*  standing.  So  the  acute  Ellis 
thought  how  he  could  conceal  the  culprit  for  a 
time. 

"Come,"  said  he;  "don't  look  so  scared! 
It  vras  your  doom,  not  your  fault  ;**  and  he  laid 
a  hand  on  Owen's  shoulder. 

"  You're  wet,"  said  he,  suddenly.  "Where 
have  yon  been  ?  Nest,  your  husband  is  drip- 
ping, drookit  wet.  That's  what  makes  him  look 
so  blue  and  wan.'* 

Nest  softly  laid  her  baby  in  its  cradle ;  she 
WHS  half  stupefied  with  crying,  and  had  not  un- 
derstood to  what  Owen  had  alluded  when  he 
spoke  of  his  doom  being  fulfilled,  if  indeed  she 
had  heard  the  words.  ^ 

Her  touch  thawed  Owen's  miserable  heart. 

*'0h,  Nest!"  said  he,  clasping  her  in  his 
arms;  "do  you  love  me  still — can  you  love 
me,  my  own  darling?" 

"  Why  not  ?"  asked  she,  her  eyes  flUing  with 
tears.  "I  only  love  you  more  than  ever,  for 
you  were  my  poor  baby's  father !" 

"  But,  Nest—    Oh,  tell  her,  Ellis!  you  know." 

"No  need,  no  need!"  said  Ellis.  "She's 
had  enough  to  think  on.  Bustle,  my  girl,  and 
get  out  my  Sunday  clothes." 

"I  don't  understand,"  said  Nest,  putting  her 
hand  up  to  her  head.  "What  is  to  tell?  and 
why  are  you  so  wet  ?  God  help  me  for  a  poor 
crazed  thing,  for  I  can  not  guess  at  the  mean- 
ing of  your  words  and  your  strange  looks !  I 
only  know  my  baby  is  dead!"  and  she  burst 
into  tears. 

"Come,  Nest!  go  and  fetch  him  a  change, 
quick ;"  and  as  she  meekly  obeyed,  too  languid 
to  strive  further  to  understand,  Ellis  said  rapid- 
ly to  Owen,  in  a  low,  hurried  voice, 

"Are  yon  meaning  that  the  Squire  is  dead? 
Speak  low,  lest  she  hear !  Well,  well,  no  need 
to  talk  about  how  he  died.  It  was  sudden,  I 
see ;  and  we  must  all  of  us  die ;  and  he*ll  have 
to  be  buried.  It's  well  the  night  is  near.  And 
I  should  not  wonder  now  if  you'd  like  to  travel 
for  a  bit ;  it  would  do  Nest  a  power  of  good ; 
and  then — there's  many  a  one  goes  out  of  his 
own  house  and  never  comes  back  again;  and 
— I  trust  he's  not  lying  in  his  own  house — and 
there's  a  stir  for  a  bit,  and  a  search,  and  a  won- 
der— and,  by-and-by,  the  heir  just  steps  in,  as 
quiet  as  can  be.  And  that's  what  you'll  do,  and 
bring  Nest  to  Bodowen  after  all.    Nay,  child. 


better  stockings  nor  those ;  find  the  blue  wool- 
ens I  bought  at  Llanrwst  fair.  Only  don't  lose 
heart.  It's  done  now  and  can't  be  helped.  It 
was  the  piece  of  work  set  you  to  do  finom  Uie 
days  of  the  Tudors,  they  say.  And  he  deserved 
it.  Look  in  yon  cradle.  So  tell  us  where  he 
is,  and  I'll  take  heart  of  grace  and  see  what  can 
be  done  for  him." 

But  Owen  sat  wet  and  haggard,  looking  int« 
the  peat  fire  as  if  for  visions  of  the  past,  and 
never  heeding  a  word  Ellis  said.  Nor  did  he 
move  when  Nest  brought  the  armful  of  dry 
clothes. 

"Come,  rouse  np,  man!"  said  Ellis,  grow* 
ing  impatient 

But  he  neither  spoke  nor  moved. 

"What  is  the  matter,  fiither?"  asked  Nes^ 
bewildered. 

Ellis  kept  on  watching  Owen  for  a  minute  oi 
two,  till,  on  his  daughter's  repetition  of  the  ques- 
tion, he  said, 

"  Ask  him  yourself.  Nest." 

"Oh,  husband,  what  is  it?"  said  she,  kneel- 
ing down  and  bringing  her  &ce  to  a  level  with 
his. 

*  *  Don't  you  know  ?"  said  he,  heavily.  "Yon 
won't  love  me  when  you  do  know.  And  yet  it 
was  not  my  doing.     It  was  my  doom." 

"What  does  he  mean,  father?"  asked  Nest, 
looking  up ;  but  she  caught  a  gesture  from  Ellis 
urging  her  to  go  on  questioning  her  husband. 

'*  I  will  love  you,  husband,  whatever  has  hap- 
pened.    Only  let  me  know  the  worst" 

A  pause,  during  which  Nest  and  Ellis  hnn^ 
breathless. 

"  My  father  is  dead.  Nest" 

Nest  caught  her  breath  with  a  sharp  gasp. 

"God  forgive  him!"  said  she,  thinking  q 
her  babe. 

"God  foigive  w»e.'"  said  Owen. 

"  You  did  not — **    Nest  stopped. 

"  Yes,  I  did.  Now  you  know  it.  It  was  my 
doom.  How  could  I  help  it  ?  The  devil  helped 
me — he  placed  the  stone  so  that  my  father  fell. 
I  jumped  into  the  water  to  save  him.  I  did, 
indeed.  Nest  I  was  nearly  drowned  myself, 
^ut  he  was  dead^lead — ^killed  by  the  fall !" 

"  Then  he  is  safe  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ?" 
said  Ellis,  with  hungry  eagerness. 

"No,  he  is  not;  he  lies  in  my  boat,"  said 
Owen,  shivering  a  little,  more  at  the  thought  of 
his  last  glimpse  at  his  father's  face  than  from 
cold. 

"Oh,  husband,  change  your  wet  clothes!" 
pleaded  Nest,  to  whom  the  death  of  the  old  man 
was  simply  a  horror  with  which  she  had  nothing 
to  do,  while  her  husband's  discomfort  was  a  pres- 
ent trouble. 

While  she  helped  him  to  take  off*  the  wet  gar- 
ments which  he  would  never  have  had  energy 
enough  to  remove  of  himself,  Ellis  busied  him- 
self in  preparing  food,  and  mixing  a  great  tum- 
bler of  spirits  and  hot  water.  He  stood  over 
the  unfortunate  young  man  and  compelled  him 
to  eat  and  drink,  and  made  Nest  too  taste  some 
mouthfuls — all  the  while  planning  in  his  own 
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mind  how  best  to  conceal  what  had  been  done, 
and  who  had  done  it ;  not  altogether  without  a 
ccitain  feeling  of  rnlgar  triamph  in  the  reflec- 
tioo  that  Nest,  as  she  stood  there,  carelessly 
dressed,  dishereled  in  her  grief,  was  in  reality 
the  mistress  of  Bodowen,  than  which  Ellis 
Piitchard  had  never  seen  a  grander  house, 
thoagh  he  beliered  such  might  exist. 

By  dint  of  a  few  dextrous  questions  he  found 
out  an  he  wanted  to  know  from  Owen,  as  he 
ate  and  drank.  In  fact,  it  was  almost  a  relief 
to  Owen  to  dilute  the  horror  by  talking  about 
it.  Before  the  meal  was  done,  if  meal  it  could 
be  called,  Ellis  knew  all  he  cared  to  know. 

**  Now,  Nest,  on  with  your  cloak  and  haps. 
PadL  np  what  needs  to  go  with  you,  for  you  and 
your  hnsband  must  be  half  way  to  LiTcrpool  by 
to-morrow's  mom.  Til  take  you  past  Rhyl 
Sands  in  my  fishing-boat,  with  yours  in  tow ; 
and,  once  oTer  the  dangerous  part,  m  return 
with  my  cargo  of  fish,  and  learn  how  much  stir 
there  ia  at  Bodowen.  Once  safe  hidden  in  Liv- 
apofA  no  one  will  know  where  you  are,  and 
yoa  nmy  stay  quiet  till  your  time  comes  for  re- 
turning.** 

**  I  wOI  nerer  come  home  agdn,"  said  Owen, 
doggedly.     ''  The  place  is  accursed !" 

^'Hooil  be  guided  by  me,  man.  Why,  it 
was  but  an  accident,  after  all  I  And  we'll  land 
at  the  Holy  IsUnd,  at  the  Point  of  Llyn ;  there 
it  an  old  cousin  of  mine  the  parson  there— for 
the  Pritchards  have  known  better  days.  Squire — 
and  well  bniy  him  there.  It  was  but  an  acci- 
dent, man.  Hold  up  your  head!  Ton  and 
Nest  will  come  home  yet  and  fill  Bodowen  with 
chiMren,  and  I'll  live  to  see  it.'* 

' '  Never  I "  said  Owen.  *'  I  am  the  last  male  of 
my  race,  and  the  son  has  murdered  his  father !" 

Nest  came  in  laden  and  cloaked.  Ellis  was 
for  hurrying  them  ofL  The  fire  was  exdn- 
goisbed,  the  door  was  locked. 

*'  Here,  Nest,  my  darling,  let  me  take  your 
bundle  while  I  guide  yon  down  the  steps."  But 
her  hnsband  bent  his  head,  and  spoke  never  a 
word.  Neat  gave  her  fiither  the  bundle  (already 
loaded  with  soch  things  as  he  himself  had  seen 
fit  to  take),  but  clasped  another  softly  and  tightly. 

'*  No  one  shaU  help  me  with  this,"  said  she, 
in  a  low  voice. 

Her  father  did  not  understand  her ;  her  hns- 
band did,  and  placed  his  strong,  helping  ann 
round  her  waist,  and  blessed  her. 

*'We  will  all  go  together,  Nest,"  said  he. 
'*Bnt  where  ?"  and  he  looked  up  at  the  storm- 
toased  clonds  coming  up  from  windward. 

'*It  is  a  dirty  night,"  said  Ellis,  turning  his 
head  round  to  speak  to  his  companions  at  last. 
**But  never  fear,  well  weather  itl"  And  he 
made  for  the  place  where  his  vessel  was  moored. 
Then  he  stopped,  and  thought  a  moment. 

**Stay  berel"  said  he,  addressing  his  com- 
panions. '*  I  may  meet  folk,  and  I  shall  maybe 
have  to  hear  and  to  speak.  Yon  wait  here  till 
I  come  back  for  yon."  So  they  sate  down 
doae  together  in  a  comer  of  the  path. 

•«Let  me  look  at  him.  Nest!"  said  Owen. 


She  took  her  little  dead  son  out  from  under 
her  shawl ;  they  looked  at  his  waxen  face  long 
and  tenderly ;  kissed  it,  and  covered  it  up  rev- 
ently  and  softly. 

<'Ne8t,"  said  Owen,  at  last,  "  I  feel  as  though 
my  father's  spirit  had  been  near  us,  and  as  if  it 
had  bent  over  our  poor  little  one.  A  strange 
chilly  air  met  me  as  I  stooped  over  him.  I 
could  fancy  the  spirit  of  our  pure,  blameless 
child  guiding  my  father's  safe  over  the  paths 
of  the  sky  to  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  escaping 
those  accursed  dogs  of  heU  that  were  darting  up 
from  the  north  in  pursuit  of  souls  not  five  min- 
utes since." 

''Don't  talk  so,  Owen,"  said  Nest,  curling 
up  to  him  in  the  darkness  of  the  copse.  *'  Who 
knows  what  may  be  listening  ?" 

The  pair  were  silent  in  a  kind  of  nameless 
terror,  till  they  heard  Ellis  Pritchard's  loud 
whisper.  **  Where  are  ye?  Come  along,  soft 
and  steady.  There  were  folk  about  even  now, 
and  the  Squire  is  missed,  and  madam  in  a 
fright." 

They  went  swiftly  down  to  the  little  haibor, 
and  embarked  on  board  Ellis's  boat.  The  sea 
heaved  and  rocked  even  there ;  the  torn  clouds 
went  hurrying  overiiead  in  a  wild  tumultuous 
manner. 

They  put  out  into  the  bay ;  still  in  silence, 
except  when  some  word  of  command  was  spo- 
ken by  Ellis,  who  took  the  management  of  the 
vessel.  They  made  for  the  rocky  shore,  where 
Owen's  boat  had  been  moored.  It  was  not 
there.     It  had  broken  loose  and  disappeared. 

Owen  sate  down  and  covered  his  face.  This 
last  event,  so  simple  and  natural  in  itself  strack 
on  his  excited  and  superstitious  mind  in  an  ex- 
traordinary manner.  He  had  hoped  for  a  cer- 
tain reconciliation,  so  to  say,  by  laying  his  fa- 
ther and  hb  child  both  in  one  grave.  But  now 
it  appeared  to  him  as  even  there  there  was  to 
be  no  forgiveness;  as  if  his  father  revolted  even 
in  death  against  any  such  peaceful  union.  Ellis 
took  a  more  practical  view  of  the  case.  If  the 
Squire's  body  was  found  drifting  about  in  a  boat 
known  to  belong  to  his  son,  it  would  create  ter- 
rible suspicion  as  to  the  manner  of  his  death. 
At  one  time  in  the  evening  Ellis  had  thought 
of  persuading  Owen  to  let  him  buiy  the  Squire 
in  a  sailor's  grave ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  sew 
him  np  in  a  spare  sail,  and  weighting  it  well 
sink  it  forever.  He  had  not  broached  the  sub- 
ject from  a  certain  fear  of  Owen's  passionate 
repugnance  to  the  plan ;  otherwise,  if  he  had 
consented,  they  might  have  returned  to  Penmor- 
fa,  and  passively  awaited  the  course  of  events  se- 
cure of  Owen's  succession  to  Bodowen,  sooner 
or  later:  or  if  Owen  was  too  much  overwhelm- 
ed by  what  had  luq>pened,  Ellis  would  have  ad- 
vised him  to  go  away  for  a  short  time,  and  re- 
turn when  the  buzs  and  the  talk  was  over. 

Now  it  was  difierent.  It  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessaiy  that  they  must  leave  the  country  for  a 
time.  Through  those  stormy  waters  they  must 
plow  their  way  that  very  night.  Ellis  had  no 
f  ?ar — would  have  had  no  fear  at  any  rate,  with 
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Owen  as  he  had  been  a  week,  a  day  ago ;  bnt 
with  Owen  wild,  despairing,  helpless,  &te- 
pnrsaed,  what  coold  he  do? 

Thej  sailed  into  the  tossing  darkness,  and 
were  never  more  seen  of  men. 

The  house  of  Bodowen  has  sunk  into  damp, 
dark  rains;  and  a  Saxon  stranger  holds  the 
lands  of  the  Griffiths. 


A  MOHAMMEDAN  GENTLEMAN: 

HIS  DEALINGS   WITH  HI8  FELLOW-CREATURES. 

A  MOHAMMEDAN  of  the  sacred  order,  a 
descendant  of  Shah  Kahmalnddin  ManM 
(whoever  that  may  be),  and  native  of  the  an- 
cient city  of  Dhininagar,  in  Malwa,  a  province 
of  Hindostan,  has  recently  given  to  the  Chris- 
tian public  some  account  of  his  experiences  and 
opinions  of  the  world. 

Shekh  Lutfa*llah — so  he  writes  himself— pre- 
faces this  autobiography  with  a  pedigree  tracing 
his  ancestry  through  Noah,  Methuselah,  Enoch, 
Mahalaleel,  and  Seth,  back  to  Adam,  proving 
thus  that  the  business  of  the  herald*s  office  of 
Dhdninagar  is  conducted  upon  unusually  liberal 
principles. 

Lu^ullah,  who  is  ninetieth  from  Adam, 
*<  made  his  appearance  in  this  world  of  won- 
ders on  Thursday,  the  7th  of  Rajah,  1217  a.h.," 
which  corresponds  with  the  4th  of  November, 
1802.  His  father  became  a  widower  in  his 
forty-ninth  year.  Although  lost  in  grief  he 
was  induced,  by  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his 
friends,  at  the  end  of  a  year  of  widowerhood,  to 
wed  a  girl  of  seventeen,  '*  exquisite  in  beauty, 
perfect  in  virtue  and  goodness,  and  of  a  family 
fully  equal  to  his  own,  both  as  regarded  sacred 
and  social  advantages.*' 

It  was  not  till  three  years  after  he  had  con- 
tracted this  alliance  that  the  tree  of  the  father*s 
hope  became  fruitful,  and  the  '*  humble  author 
of  these  memoirs  made  his  appearance  on  the 
stage  of  existence,  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  his 
fond  parents,  and  of  all  those  who  felt  an  inter- 
est in  their  happiness.**  To  mark  their  grate- 
ful sense  of  Heaven*s  kindness,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  commemorate  the  event  in  a  manner 
which  they  considered  the  most  appropriate, 
they  bestowed  on  the  child  the  name  of  Lut- 
fu*llah,  which,  being  interpreted,  means  "The 
favor  of  God.** 

Young  Lutfu*llah*s  misfortunes  began  at  a 
very  early  period  of  his  life.  Ho  was  but  four 
years  old  when  his  father  died,  leaving  to  his 
widow  and  son  for  their  subsistence  naught  but 
a  share  in  the  contributions  made  by  pilgrims  to 
the  tomb  and  shrine  of  one  of  their  ancestors,  a 
Mohammedan  saint  of  some  renown.  The  only 
return  from  this  share  ever  received  by  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  Maulvi,  was  the  enmity  of  those 
members  of  the  family  who  shared  with  them 
in  these  alms.  These  tried  to  murder  the  wid- 
ow and  her  son ;  but  failing  in  this,  contented 
themselves  with  cheating  them  systematically 
of  their  share  in  the  contributions  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan pious. 


To  add  to  the  distress  of  the  family,  a  funine 
swept  the  country.  Numbers  of  people  died 
daily  of  starvation;  famished  corpses  were 
dragged  out  of  the  cities  by  tens  or  twenties, 
and  buried  in  huge  pits  dug  for  the  purpose ; 
and  one  woman,  convicted  of  having  killed, 
boiled,  and  eaten  her  neighbor's  child,  was  pa- 
raded through  the  streets  of  the  city,  seated 
astride  upon  a  donkey,  with  one  side  of  her  face 
painted  white,  the  other  black. 

The  famine  was  succeeded  by  the  Pindarees — 
a  set  of  robber-outcasts  who  inhkbited  the  mount- 
ain fastnesses,  and,  two  or  three  times  a  year, 
came  down  to  the  plains  on  excursions  for  pur- 
poses of  pillage  and  murder.  When  news  came 
of  the  advance  of  these  marauders,  jewels,  mon- 
ey, and  other  valuables,  were  buried  in  the  earth, 
and  general  preparations  made  to  resist  and  en- 
dure. When  an  attack  did  take  place,  the  in- 
habitants of  Dhiurdnagar  seem  to  have  been  in 
most  miserable  plight.  The  cannon-balls  of  the 
citadel,  intended  for  the  enemy,  generally  fell 
short,  and  caused  fearful  loss  of  life  and  prop- 
erty among  the  citizens ;  while  the  shots  of  the 
besiegers,  which  also  fell  short  of  the  citadel, 
in  like  manner  wrought  destruction  among  the 
doomed  inhabitants. 

Finally,  when  victory  declared  in  favor  of  the 
Pindarees,  such  of  the  citizens  as  had  survived 
the  onslaught  became  victims  of  the  most  re- 
fined tortures  which  these  robber  hordes  prac- 
ticed as  the  readiest  means  of  getting  at  con- 
cealed treasures.  The  victim  was  pinioned  and 
exposed  bareheaded  to  the  burning  rays  of  the 
sun,  his  ears  being  at  the  same  time  pounded 
with  a  mallet  or  pinched  with  a  gun-lock.  If 
this  was  ineffectual,  a  stone  of  peculiar  form  and 
considerable  weight  was  placed  upon  the  head. 
A  projection  in  its  lower  sur&ce,  about  the  size 
of  a  grape,  caused  intense  torture  by  gradually 
forcing  its  way  through  the  skull  into  the  brain. 
Another  mode  was  to  tie  tightly  over  the  victim's 
face  a  horse's  grain-bag,  half  filled  with  ashes  and 
powdered  red  pepper.  This  caused  first  a  vio- 
lent fit  of  sneezing,  but  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
a  horrible  death  by  suffocation. 

The  famine  spared  no  one.  The  Pindarees, 
on  the  contrary,  with  admirable  piety,  religious- 
ly respected  the  sacred  families.  Thus,  while 
their  neighbors  were  being  killed  for  their  gold, 
Lutfu'llah  and  his  mother  were  unmolested  in 
their  house,  and  received  from  the  pious  mur- 
derers much  reverence  and  a  small  portion  of 
the  booty.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  it  was  known 
that  the  robbers  held  sacred  even  the  houses  of 
such  as  Lutfullah,  the  wise  among  the  people 
had  a  habit  of  making  deposits  of  valuables  with 
the  youth,  on  the  eve  of  a  Pindaree  attack,  for 
the  safe  keeping  of  which  they  afterward  paid  a 
small  percentage.  Thus  our  hero  and  his  moth- 
er found  their  account  in  these  misfortunes. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  Pindarees 
were  sometimes  beaten.  And  then  woe  to  the 
poor  devils  who  were  caught  alive.  All  the 
genius  for  torturing  latent  in  the  bosom  of  the 
£last  Indian  was  then  aroused,  and  the  priron- 
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en  atoned  in  blood  aod  misery  for  the  past  mis- 
deeds of  their  confederates.  Beheading  with 
tbe  sword,  blowing  ftom  the  cannon's  month, 
and  throwing  headlong  from  towers  or  down 
pfecipioes;,  were  the  mildest  of  these  punish- 
meats.  One  mode  was  to  cause  the  yictim  to 
laj  his  head  npon  a  flat  stone ;  a  nine-ponnd  ball 
was  then  placed  npon  the  temples,  and  the  exe- 
cntioner,  first  asking  permission  three  times  of 
the  presiding  oflloer,  strack  the  ball  with  a 
heavy  wooden  mallet,  at  once  dashing  out  the 
brains  and  splintering  the  head.  ^  A  dozen  men 
were  sometimes  tied  to  an  elephant,  and  dragged 
throogh  tbe  town.  Bat  the  favorite  style  was 
to  tear  the  prisoner  to  pieces.  In  this  case 
an  elephant,  trained  for  the  pnrpose,  pats  one 
fiot  on  one  of  the  legs  of  the  calprit,  and  seiz- 
ing the  other  leg  with  his  trank,  with  one  twitch 
tends  the  bodj  asunder,  the  coyeriog  of  the 
bowels  and  half  the  skin  of  the  bodjr  generally 
coming  off  with  the  leg  pulled  up. 

At  the  age  of  &re  our  hero,  growing  trouble- 
some  at  home,  was  sent  to  achooL  A  day  of 
good  lack  was  fixed  upon,  and  the  book  being 
placed  under  his  arm,  be  '*was  led  to  the  place 
of  instmction  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaaghter- 
honse.**  He  made  good  progress  in  his  lessons, 
and  in  the  course  of  six  months  learned  all  the 
prayers  of  Ishun,  and  was  received  every  where 
with  much  consideration. 

Presentfy,  at  the  age  of  seven,  he  knew  all 
the  Koran  by  heart,  was  an  adept  in  all  the 
forms  of  prayer,  and  was  sometimes  put  in  the 
polpit  to  repeat  sermons  on  Fridays  (the  Bloham- 
medan  Sabbath),  where  he  acquitted  himself  so 
well  that  every  body  kissed  his  hand,  and  the 
little  priest  was  respected  by  all. 

Soon  after  this  he  was  placed  under  a  Per- 
sian master,  and,  in  addition,  was  forced  to 
study  Arabic  in  his  spare  hours,  which,  he  says, 
^  I  hated,  not  knowing  the  importance  of  what 
I  was  learning.**  At  the  age  of  eight,  this  pre- 
codons  young  priest  had  gone  through  the  cel- 
ebrtted  vrorks  of  the  inmiortal  Sadi,  could  write 
a  passable  hand  in  Persian,  and  knew  thor- 
oughly the  elements  of  the  Arabic  grammar. 

About  this  time  (1810)  LutfoOUih  first  heard 
of  the  Feringees,  or  Elnglish.  He  gives  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  account  of  the  rnmors  which 
preceded  the  conquering  march  of  those  in- 
vaders: 

**  About  sixty  years  previously,  during  the 
reign  of  Mohammed  ShiUi,  some  foreign  ad- 
venturers, wonderful  in  their  character  and 
manners,  appeared  in  the  country,  where  they 
began  to  establish  themselves,  taking  advant- 
age of  the  Emperor's  weakness  and  of  the  uni- 
versal discord  among  the  nobles  and  govern- 
ors of  the  provinces.  Strange  things  were  said 
rofcarding  this  wonderful  people,  who,  it  was 
afilrmed,  had  no  skin,  but  a  thin  membrane 
covering  their  body,  which  made  them  appear 
abominably  white.  They  were  perfect  in  mag- 
iesl  art,  which  made  them  successful  in  all  their 
undrrtakings.  They  did  not  believe  in  our 
bleseed  Prophet,  and  they  called  themselves 


Christians ;  but  would  not  act  upon  the  laws  of 
the  sacred  Anjfl,  which  holy  book  they  had 
changed  in  several  places  to  serve  their  worldly 
purposes.  Most  of  them  still  worshiped  images, 
and  they  ate  every  thing,  and  particularly  things 
forbidden  by  the  holy  Moses,  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  order  of  the  sacred  AnJfl  (St.  Matthew,  v. 
18  and  19);  nay,  they  did  not  spare  human 
flesh  when  driven  to  extremity.  They  had 
made  three  gods  for  themselves  instead  of  one 
— the  only  Omnipotent  Supreme  Being— con- 
trary to  their  first  commandment ;  and,  most  ab- 
surd of  all,  they  attributed  to  the  Almighty  God 
the  having  wife  and  children ;  and  by  the  same 
token  they  called  their  Prophet  and  themselves 
Son  and  children  of  God.  Such  reports  were 
the  topic  of  almost  all  conversations,  and  many 
other  things  were  said  against  them,  and  only 
one  in  their  favor— that  they  were  not  unjust ; 
and  in  the  administration  of  justice  never  de- 
viated from  the  sacred  book  of  the  ancient  law 
of  Solomon,  son  of  David.** 

The  necessities  of  his  family  shortly  made  a 
journey  to  Baroda  advisable.  Accordingly  they 
embarked  in  some  opium  carts,  the  drivers  of 
which,  being  £uthful  Moslems,  of  the  Oilmen 
caste,  **  regularly  worshiped**  them,  and,  de- 
spite their  poverty,  "prayed  five  times  a  day 
with  them,  and  made  comfortable  places  in  the 
carts**  for  the  young  priest,  his  mother,  and  un- 
cle. It  was  in  Baroda  that  Latfn'Uah  first  met 
with  Feringees.     He  says: 

"  One  morning  as  I  was  walking  in  the  city 
to  divert  myself,  I  saw  four  men,  two  of  them 
on  horseback,  and  the  other  two  walking  along 
with  them;  to  my  great  curiosity  I  found  their 
complexion  corresponding  with  what  we  had 
beaid.  I  heard  them  talking  among  them- 
selves, and  their  jargon  sounded  harsh  and  wild 
to  my  hearing.  Their  dress  tightly  fitted  their 
bodies,  without  any  skirt  to  screen  such  parts  as 
the  law  of  modesty  has  taught  man  to  conceal. 
I  felt  inclined  to  accost  them,  but  thought  my- 
self too  young  to  venture  on  such  an  intrusion 
in  a  foreign  city.  I  raised  my  hand,  however, 
to  my  forehead,  in  token  of  salutation,  without 
uttering  the  sacred  sentence,  *  As  salamun  alai- 
kum,'  to  which  my  mind  whispered  none  were 
entitled  except  true  believers.  They  returned 
my  salutation  very  kindly,  which  civility  greatly 
softened  my  prejudices  against  them.** 

When  the  money  raised  by  contributions  of 
the  Barodian  faithful  was  spent,  our  hero*s'  un- 
cle projected  another  begging  trip  to  Ujain. 
Here  Lutfu*llah*s  mother  married  a  man  occu- 
pying a  high  position  at  court,  and  for  a  while 
the  star  of  our  hero*8  good  fortune  seemed  to  be 
in  the  ascendant  He  had  horses  to  ride,  two 
men  to  wait  upon  him,  masters  to  teach  him 
the  use  of  arms ;  and  when  he  rode  out  to  show 
himself  to  the  people  was  received  with  accla- 
mations. 

In  the  midst  of  which  glory  he  was  awakened 
one  morning  at  four  o*clock  by  a  volley  of  mus- 
ketry and  a  shower  of  musket-balls  about  his 
ears;  and,  jumping  up,  found  the  hou.<4e  sur- 
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rounded  by  a  troop  of  matchlock-men  coolly  re- 
loading for  another  volley. 

The  Qneen,  whose  favorite  Lutfa*llah*8  fa- 
ther-in-law was,  had  died,  and  her  snccesBor 
had  given  orders  that  the  late  favorites  be  put 
ont  of  the  way.  Of  course  the  household  was 
terror-struck.  As  for  Lutfu*llah,  he  **  felt  firm 
enough,  believing  that  there  was  no  chance  of 
my  being  killed,  as  I  felt  conscious  of  my  inno- 
cence ;  and,  further,  that  even  if  they  put  me  to 
death,  I  should  die  a  martyr,  and  would,  in  con- 
sequence, go  to  heaven,  where  I  was  sure  to  en- 
joy a  better  life  in  the  palaces  of  rubies  and  dia- 
monds, fed  with  nectarous  food,  and  associating 
with  Hiiries — ^instead  of  this  miserable  life.*' 

Meanwhile  the  doors  were  broken  open,  and 
the  soldiery  began  to  pillage  the  late  favor- 
ite's house,  carrying  off  whatever  valuables 
they  could  lay  their  hands  upon.  Only  the  wo- 
men's apartments  were  held  sacred,  even  these 
lawless  vagabonds  refusing  to  invade  the  por- 
tion of  the  house  devoted  to  the  females.  Here 
the  household  had  taken  refuge,  and  hence  the 
late  favorite  made  terms  with  his  pursuers,  by 
which  the  chief  of  these,  in  consideration  of  be- 
ing permitted  unrestrained  pillage,  swore  a  sol- 
emn oath  to  respect  the  favorite's  person.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  cow  and  a  Brahmin,  or  priest,  were 
brought,  and  the  latter,  putting  the  cow's  tail  in 
the  commander's  hand,  poured  water  upon  it, 
and  uttered  some  sacred  words  in  Sanscrit  so 
terrible  as  to  cause  the  poor  man  to  tremble. 
Hereupon  the  family  gave  themselves  up. 

A  further  donation  of  500  rupees  made  the 
commander  of  the  attacking  party  their  fast 
friend ;  and  in  two  months,  by  means  of  vari- 
ous other  bribes,  the  discarded  favorite  was  fa- 
vored with  a  robe  of  honor  and  a  long  speech, 
in  high  Durbar,  as  a  balm  for  his  troubles.  Not 
receiving  back  his  property,  however,  he  organ< 
ized  a  band  of  highwaymen,  who,  under  charge 
of  his  brother,  Lutfu'Uah's  uncle-in-law,  pil- 
laged his  fellow-citizens  for  some  years  so  ef- 
fectually that  the  old  fellow  recovered  more  than 
he  originally  lost. 

Meantime  he  consoled  himself  in  his  mis- 
fortunes by  attributing  thorn  partly  to  destiny, 
and  partly  to  the  fact — now  first  remembered — 
that  he  had  lately  had  his  head  shaved  upon  an 
unlucky  day.  Apropos  of  which,  Shekh  Lut- 
fullah  favors  us  with  a  list  of  omens,  and  a  ta- 
ble of  favorable  and  unfavorable  days  and  sea 
sons.*  He  says :  Although  the  law  of  our  bless- 
ed Prophet  rejects  every  kind  of  superstition, 
whether  founded  upon  astrology  or  Arab  tradi- 
tions of  the  Dark  Ages,  yet  even  Mohammed- 
ans in  general  do  still  follow  the  errors  of  the 
false  religions.  Upon  almost  all  undertakings 
of  importance  they  will  consult  astrology ;  mar- 
riages, going  on  a  journey,  the  birth  of  a  child, 
the  commencement  of  a  building,  venesection, 
and  even  shaving  one's  head,  are  all  occasions 
which  require  an  astrologer  to  be  consulted,  and 
lucky  days  and  hours  are  appointed  for  such 
acts.  Six  days  in  every  lunar  month  are  con- 
sidered unlucky ;  to  find  out  these,  count  on  the 


tips  of  the  fingers,  beginning  from  the  little  fin- 
ger to  the  thumb,  and  repeating  the  same  for 
the  thirty  days ;  and  the  days  that  come  on  the 
tip  of  the  middle  finger  are  avoided.  They  are 
as  follows :  dd,  8th,  13th,  18th,  2dd,  and  28th. 

Mohammedans  are  particular  in  shunning 
the  performance  of  business  or  going  on  a  jour- 
ney, as  forbidden  by  the  Prophet  himself,  dur^ 
ing  the  moon's  rotation  of  about  fifty-four  hours 
in  the  sign  Scorpio.  The  rule  for  ascertain- 
ing this  period  eveiy  Mohammedan  has  by 
heart. 

The  seven  planets — that  is  to  say,  the  Sun, 
Venus,  Mercury,  Moon,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and 
Mars — ^have  dominion  assigned  to  them  by  as- 
trologers over  the  seven  days  of  the  week,  and 
then  each  of  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day 
has  been  allotted  to  a  planet  dominant  during 
that  time.  The  times  of  the  planets  Saturn 
and  Mars  are  considered  unlucky,  and  those  of 
the  remaining  five  planets  are  thought  good, 
except  Thursday.  On  this  day,  though  not  an 
unlucky  day,  a  visit  to  a  sick  person,  inquiring 
after  his  health,  or  taking  medicine,  is  strictly 
forbidden.  Wednesday,  governed  by  the  plan- 
et Mercuiy,  is  appointed  for  commencing  study ; 
but  to  begin  with  any  other  business  is  prohib- 
ited. A  child  bom  on  the  day  or  hour  of  the 
planet  Mars  is  thought  to  be  by  nature  crafty, 
greedy,  unjust,  and  hypocritical.  A  cat  cross- 
ing the  road  of  an  individual  on  a  jottmcy  will 
surely  prevent  his  going  at  the  time.  In  the 
same  manner,  a  sneeze  in  his  opposite  direction 
will  deter  him  from  going  to  any  place  or  un- 
dertaking any  business :  a  sneeze  heard  at  the 
right-hand  side  will  prove  to  be  of  a  contrary 
effect.  In  the  same  way,  flights  of  birds,  sight 
of  a  herd  of  deer,  and  many  other  things,  are 
good  or  bad  omens. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  days,  showing 
what  employment  may  be  successfully  carried 
on  upon  each : 


Tb« 

DSTBOfUl* 

PlUMto 

tmignti 
tbaNto. 

SucMifalfOT 

rCuUing  or  pot- 

ting   on    new 

Satarday.. 

Saturn . 

TraflBc 

I  clothes,  Meed- 

]  ing  at  the  ann, 

and      aharing 

the  head. 

fTaUng  med- 

icines,     em- 

Sandaj.... 

Sun.... 

J  ployment, 

)cntUng,  and 

pntting      oo 

new  clothes. 

Mondaj. . . 

Moon.. 

Building. 

r  Beginning  with 
a  hnilding   or 

Taesdagr... 

Mara... 

Warfiure 

'  marriage,   and 
bleeding  at  the 
arm. 

Wednesday 

Merenry 

(Study      and 
•^sdentlfio  nn- 
(dertaking. 

(performing  Ob- 
jseqoies. 

Thnnday. . 

Jupiter . 

Marriage. 

Friday .... 

Venus. . 

Journey. 

Curiously  enough,  Friday  is  here  given  as  a 
fortunate  day  for  commencing  a  journey,  di- 
rectly contrary  to  a  superstition  very  prevalent 
among  Christian  nations. 
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When  LatfalUh's  mother  had  been  married 
three  jean,  she  became  the  mother  of  a  boj. 
Hu  step-father,  who  had  hitherto  treated  him 
kindlr,  now  began  to  neglect  and  abase  him ; 
wbereopon  our  yoong  GU  Bias  determined  to 
•eek  his  fortune  at  a  distance  from  his  home. 
PioTiding  himself  with  "one  loaf,  one  sacred 
book,  a  beautiful  Yolnme  of  Hafiz,  and  a  small 
cimeter,'*  he  set  off  on  his  joome/  toward 
Agrm.  On  the  second  day  of  his  joamej,  look- 
ing abont  for  a  solitary  place  to  take  rest  for 
the  night,  he  saw  from  afar  a  well.  '*  Arriving 
near  it,  I  asked  one  of  the  Ri^pat  maidens, 
who  were  bosily  engaged  in  drawing  water  and 
canying  it  home  for  their  use,  to  give  me  a  lit- 
tle water  to  quench  my  thirst. 

**In  reply,  she  asked  me  a  question,  with  a 
krely  air,  as  pretty  as  herself:  *  Have  you  no- 
body else  to  quench  your  thirst  with  but  me  ?' 

**  *  Madam,*  replied  I,  '  I  have  pone ;  bat 
even  if  I  had  one,  she  could  not  be  more  than 
an  atom  before  year  iocomparable  beduty :  a 
lamp  can  have  no  splendor  before  the  sun/ 

•*This  flattery  produced  a  smile  in  her  fair 
countenance,  and  she  held  her  pot  to  me  very 
gracefully,  telling  me,  *  Drink  till  thou  art  sa- 
tiated.*'* 

Thanking  her,  he  put  both  of  his  hands  to 
his  month  in  the  form  of  a  cap,  and  she  kindly 
poured  the  water  in  a  fine  stream,  *<  which  I 
found  greatly  sweetened  with  the  excellent  scent 
of  her  rosy  hand,  and  I  drank  until  I  was  fall. 
I  then  made  a  grateful  bow  to  the  beauty,  who, 
taking  her  pot  on  her  head,  went  home." 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  Munshf  Lut- 
fullah  possesses  the  true  Oriental  gallantry. 

Shortly  after  he  meets  a  traveler,  who  proved 
to  be  a  most  dangerous  customer — no  less  than 
a  Tknp,  This  fellow,  at  first,  would  have  mur- 
dered the  poor  boy;  but  finding  him  too  poor  to 
make  hia  murder  profitable,  he  swore  him  to 
secrecy,  and  then  initiated  him  into  the  mys- 
teries of  his  horrible  trade,  remarking;,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  had  seven  pupils  already  in 
die  neighborhood  who  worked  for  him.  Being 
satisfied  of  his  protegees  fidelity,  he  said  to  Lut- 
foUah  that  it  was  not  difficult  to  put  an  end  to 
a  man*s  life ;  but  it  was  difficolt  to  delade  him, 
and  to  get  into  a  little  confidence  with  him  for 
the  performance  of.  the  act.  **  We  adopt  vari- 
ous modes,**  said  he,  '4n  making  ourselves  fa- 
miliar with  travelers :  by  appearing  to  them  as 
mendicants,  by  engaging  to  be  their  guides,  and 
even  by  acting  as  pimps  for  them.  The  woman 
I  mentioned  to  you  is  for  the  last  purpose.  She 
attracts  a  traveler's  attention  immediately,  and, 
fascinating  him  in  her  enchanting  conversation, 
she  leads  him  apart  from  the  road,  and  then, 
pretending  to  be  tired,  sits  tmder  a  tree,  and 
takes  out  a  tinder-box  from  her  bag  to  strike 
fire  for  smoking.  In  the  mean  time,  one  of  us 
arriring  there,  the  traveler  naturally  dislikes 
such  an  intrusion,  but  the  woman  pacifies  him 
by  telling  him  *  he  is  my  husband,  or  brother, 
and  will  soon  go  away  about  his  business  after 
taking  a  little  fire,  and  then  we  will  smoke  and 
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talk  at  leisure.'  Daring  this  talk,  if  the  travel- 
er is  not  enough  off*  his  guard  in  smoking  and 
talking,  etc.,  she,  as  if  by  accident,  removes 
such  a  part  of  her  dress  as  naturally  veiy  soon 
attracts  his  whole  attention ;  and  then  any  one 
of  us  throwing  a  handkerchief  like  this  (exhib- 
iting a  long  silk  handkerchief  with  a  knot)  over 
his  neck,  gives  him  a  pull  which  brings  him 
down  senseless ;  he,  however,  shakes  his  hands 
and  legs  a  little,  which  are  instantly  silenced 
by  giving  one  fatal  kick.  His  person  is  then 
searched,  and  immediately  interred  at  the  same 
spot,  and  we  pursue  our  way  separately,  en- 
gaging to  meet  again  at  a  certain  place  on  a 
certain  day.** 

Listening  to  these  abominable  narratives,  says 
Latfu*llah,  my  ears  became  deaf^  my  eyes  mo- 
tionless, and  my  blood  thrilled  in  my  veins.  My 
self-possession,  however,  I  still  maintained,  and 
asked  him  another  question,  with  the  same  in- 
difference as  before. 

*'  Do  you  not  relent  at  all  when  you  conmiit 
this  act?** 

"No,**  replied  he,  "we  are  accustomed  to  it; 
a  butcher  is  never  moved  when  he  kills  his  goat 
or  cow.  In  the  beginning  one  always  feels  com- 
passionate a  little,  bat  practice  renders  every 
thing  easy ;  upon  such  occasions  we  must  think 
of  the  people*s  unkindness,  selfishness,  and  re- 
morselessness.  For  example,  they  would  not 
give  us  a  rupee  were  we  dying  with  starvation, 
and  they  would  not  be  moved  at  all  if  we  were 
punished  to  death ;  so  they  must  be  treated  sim- 
ilarly by  us.  In  the  commencement  of  the  pro- 
fession I  myself  was  once  very  much  disgusted 
at  it. 

"It  happened  that  once  I  fbUowed  an  old 
priest  for  about  thirty  miles  from  Kota,  in  the 
direction  of  Udcpur.  In  the  coufSQ  of  the  first 
day*8  journey  with  him,  I  could  find  no  oppor- 
tunity to  finish  him.  In  the  evening  ho  put  up 
with  some  of  his  friends,  where  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly intrude.  The  next  morning,  very  early, 
he  marched,  and  I  accompanied  him,  sometimes 
following  and  sometimes  preceding  him.  When 
the  first  quarter  of  the  day  had  elapsed,  he  took 
his  breakfast  near  a  village,  and,  seeing  me  in 
a  wretched  condition,  he  gave  mo  a  piece  of 
bread,  which  I  received  from  him  with  an  ap- 
parent eagerness,  and  thankdd  him,  but  never 
tasted  it,  thinking  that  eating  his  salt  and  then 
killing  him  would  be  an  unpardonable  infidelit}* 
in  me.  I  told  him  I  was  going  to  Udcpur  to 
look  for  a  situation,  and  he  replied,  '  May  your 
undertaking  be  prosperous  1*  He  proceeded  on 
after  his  breakfast,  and  I  after  him,  till  noon, 
when  the  time  of  his  prayer,  or  I  may  say  his 
death,  approached.  He  asked  me  if  I  knew 
any  place  nigh  where  water  could  be  found  for 
his  ablution,  if  not,  he  might  purify  himself 
with  the  sand,  and  pray.  I  told  him  there  was 
a  stream  of  water  running  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  thence,  but  it  was  a  little  apart  from  the 
road.  He  asked  me  to  show  it  to  him,  and  I 
made  him  follow  me  to  the  water,  where  he 
performed  his  purifications ;  and  spreading  his 
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cloth,  began  his  prostrations.  On  rising  np, 
heedless  as  he  was,  in  the  latter  act  of  his  de- 
Totion,  I  strangled  him.  He  soon  gave  np  the 
ghost,  and,  to  mj  great  despair,  in  searching 
his  person  I  fonnd  only  one  *  pice*  (half  a  cent) 
with  him  in  readj  cash,  a  rosary,  and  some 
pieces  of  dry  bread.  The  body,  however,  I  in- 
terred immediately,  and  retomed.  The  next 
day  I  came  to  the  village,  where  I  had  pre- 
vionsly  appointed  to  see  my  old  mother,  and 
fonnd  her  there.  I  mentioned  to  her  what  had 
taken  place,  my  being  moved  with  compas- 
sion, and  my  determination  of  giving  np  my 
profession,  telling  her  that  I  would  rather  starve 
to  death  than  be  obliged  to  stain  my  hands  in 
future  with  innocent  blood  for  such  trifling 
gains.  She  did  not  like  this  unmanliness  of 
mine,  and  taking  the  pice  from  me,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  the  market-place,  whence  she  return- 
ed with  a  bundle  of  about  one  pound  in  weight 
of  small  fish,  or  prawns.  Placing  the  bundle 
before  me,  she  said, 

*'  'Can  you  count  these  small  animals,  my 
son?* 

"  *  Yes,'  said  I,  *  but  it  will  require  one  whole 
day  to  count  them,  without  any  use.' 
*  "  *Then,'  returned  she,  *you  foolish  boy,  do 
you  not  see  how  many  lives  are  destroyed  here 
for  one  pice  ?  and  you,  like  a  stupid,  cowardly, 
relenting  fellow,  seem  concerned  at  the  death 
of  an  old  priest,  who  had  one  foot  already  in 
the  grave.  If  a  lion,'  observed  she,  *  feels  re- 
morse over  his  prey,  it  is  quite  clear  he  must 
starve  to  death.' 

"This  wholesome  advice  of  the  manly  old 
woman,"  continued  Juma,  ''restored  my  mind 
to  my  favorite  profession,  and  I  never  afterward 
felt  foolish  remorse  for  my  deeds.** 

After  these  revelations  the  old  Thug  turned 
his  face  from  the  fire,  and  commending  his  soul 
to  the  care  of  the  Prophet,  calmly  sank  to  sleep. 
Lutfu^llah,  waiting  until  he  began  to  snore,  crept 
•quietly  out  of  the  mosque  where  they  hod  found 
shelter,  and  then  took  to  his  heels,  and  stopped 
only  when  he  was  safe  within  the  gates  of  Go- 
had,  the  nearest  town.  It  was  just  daylight 
The  guards,  alarmed  at  his  appearance,  imme- 
diately arrested  him.  He  had  only  sufficient 
'  breath  left  to  utter  the  words,  "Juma,  the  Thug." 
At  this  name  the  entire  guard  was  called  out. 
Our  hero  described  the  place  where  he  had  left 
the  famed  Thug,  respectfully  declining  to  ac- 
company the  expedition  which  was  immediately 
sent  out  for  his  capture. 

Ere  long  Juma  was  brought  in,  securely  pin- 
ioned. Ho  was  thrashed,  beaten,  and  cut  with 
swords  all  over  his  body.  The  minister  and 
the  people  present  recognized  him,  as  he  had 
escaped  from  their  prison  once  before.  All  of 
them  spat  on  his  face,  and  his  person  then  being 
searched,  the  money  found  thereon  was  taken 
by  the  officers,  and  without  any  further  inquiry 
or  delay,  he  was  tied  to  the  mouth  of  a  large 
cannon,  and  In  a^sccond  blown  into  atoms,  and 
all  his  hopes  of  committing  murders  in  future 
were  in  one  instant  at  an -end. 


After  various  adventures,  Lntfu*llah  at  lengUi 
reached  Agra.  Here  he  remained  in  prosperity 
for  five  years — till  1817 — when  he  started  again 
npon  his  wanderings,  first,  however,  going  to 
Ujain  to  see  his  mother,  for  whom  he  seems  to 
have  entertained  through  life  a  most  earnest 
and  beautifnl  affection.  We  have  not  space  to 
report  his  haps  and  mishaps  for  the  next  six 
years,  among  Bheels  and  mountain  robbers,  as 
courtier,  as  teccher  of  Persian  and  Hindostanee 
to  English  officers,  as  deputy  postmaster  in  a 
remote  village,  and  again  as  teacher.  Suffice 
it  that,  in  1 82S^  he  was  settled  in  Satara,  a  forti- 
fied town  on  the  Malabar  coast,  where  he  taught 
Arabic,  Persian,  Maratha,  and  Hindostanee,  and 
studied  English.  His  time  now  passed  quietly, 
and  he  was  evidently  preparing  to  enjoy  a  rest 
after  his  wanderings.  But  his  domestic  affairs 
caused  him  much  trouble  and  uneasiness.  Serv- 
ants were  but  thieves,  and  by  their  neglect  and 
their  misdeeds  his  quiet  was  embittered.  **  To 
remedy  such  evils,**  he  says,  "  I  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  having  a  person  to  superintend  my  house- 
hold, and  be  a  companion  to  me  during  my  lone- 
some hours." 

Thus,  "being  compelled  by  circumstances," 
he  married,  in  September,  1824,  a  young  lady 
from  a  neighboring  town.  Upon  this  important 
event  ho  moralizes  somewhat  nniqncly  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Man  is  naturally  deluded  by  temptations, 
and  in  many  cases  he  is  not  undeceived  until 
he  finds  himself  completely  entangled  in  the 
net  of  trouble.  In  overrating  small  evils  we 
generally  bring  upon  ourselves  heavier  ones. 
The  dream  of  my  happiness  in  the  married  state 
was  but  a  short  one,  and  I  soon  found  myself 
more  involved  in  domestic  anxieties  than  be- 
fore. When  a  bachelor,  I  thought  for  myself 
only,  but  now  I  had  to  think  for  another  person 
too,  whose  fate  had  joined  mine.  The  repletion 
of  my  purse  likewise  began  to  be  changed  for 
depletion;  and  to  crown  all  these  difiiculties, 
to  my  great  sorrow,  I  discovered  my  new  com- 
panion to  bo  of  a  very  pettish  and  hypochon- 
driacal temper,  to  which  I  had  to  submit  in 
future. 

"  Such  inconveniences  can  be  easily  obviated 
by  our  law  in  divorcing  a  wife,  not  only  for 
crimes,  but  even  if  she  is  disagreeable.  But 
who  can  have  the  heart  to  part  with  his  faithful 
companion  without  serious  cause?  Thb  bad 
practice  prevails  only  among  the  lower  classes 
of  the  people.  A  man  of  high  station  in  life 
may  marry  four  wives  at  once  or  gradually,  and 
may  have  as  many  handmaids  as  he  can  sup- 
port; then  from  among  such  a  number  he  is 
sure  to  find  one<^ho  gives  him  every  satisfac- 
tion, and  the  rest  may  be  maintained  without 
being  repudiated,  each  knowing  that  she  has 
only  herself  to  thank  for  a  rival  in  her  lord's 
affections,  as  she  ought  to  have  made  herself  so 
dear  to  him  that  he  could  not  hare  desired  a 
change.  Here  I  drop  the  grand  sulject  of  mo- 
nogamy and  polygamy,  controverted  between 
the  doctors  of  Mohammedanism.^d  ChriiAian- 
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ttf .  There  aie  miuiy  things  to  he  said  on  hoth 
aides,  bat  I  will  not  enlarge  my  journal  with 
these  discossionB.  I  side  with  mj  own  law, 
though  I  hmTO  been  a  mon<^amist  throoghont 
bU  mj  life.'* 

With  this  resnlt,  it  is  not  strange  that  ere 
maoj  years  Manshf  Lntfallah  again  set  oat 
vpaa  A  tour,  which  busted  Until  March,  1833, 
when  he  returned  to  Surat,  the  tiien  residence 
of  his  wife.  Here  for  a  while  he  practiced  med- 
idne ;  but  a  son  being  bom  to  him,  he  was  so 
burdeiied  with  the  heayj  charges  of  a  nurse  and 
the  expense  of  alms  and  presents  requisite  upon 
«ich  occasions  in  India,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
begin  teaching  again.  Presently,  however,  ho 
wms  asked  to  become  secretary  to  the  then  Nn- 
wmb  of  Surat,  who,  on  his  accepting  the  office, 
gave  him  a  rery  valuable  pair  of  shawls  and  a 
memorandum  of  his  future  emoluments,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  copy : 

**Mewuyramditm  ^  the  Monthfy  Athwanees  t^  the  Mun- 
skt  Lu^/VOak  KJuin  SdMb,  from  the  Sark&r  qf  Hie 
BIpkmem  KamrtCd^kMlah,  Baekmat  Jang,  Bahddur, 

**Rm»eqa»  fiftj^ons  in  readj  CMh;  Free  Table;  T>rj 
ProTiaioDS  for  tbe  Family:  one  Hone,  with  a  Groom 
and  twft  Peooa  ahniTs  in  attendance  upon  him ;  two  Suits 
o#  Clothes  annnaUjr.*' 

This  he  found  ''quite  sufficient  for  a  gentle- 
man of  India  blessed  with  contentment.** 

Scarce  is  a  year  passed,  however,  ere  our 
**gentleman  of  India  bleseed  with  contentment" 
ledgns  his  office  in  disgust,  and  again  becomes 
tutor  to  British  officers.  In  this  employment 
he  fbUowf  his  pdpiU,  marching  with  the  army, 
and  undergoing  various  hardships.  Always  pa- 
tient, always  ready  to  seize  Dame  Fortune  by 
the  forelock,  always  believing  that  what  is  writ- 
ten must  come  to  pass,  and  that  man  is  power- 
less to  struggle  against  the  hand  of  destiny,  our 
Mnnshi  goes  through  the  world  eating  calmly 
the  bread  of  contentment,  and  taking  the  ills 
and  the  favors  of  life  with  the  like  imperturb- 
able spirit. 

Bising  from  his  couch  one  morning  he  be- 
heads an  immense  scorpion  resting  tranquilly 
beside  him.  It  was  black  in  the  body,  with 
small  bristles  all  over,  dark  green  in  the  tail, 
and  red  at  the  sting.  An  European  would  have 
made  haste  to  put  the  reptile  out  of  the  world. 
LotfuHah,  on  the  ccmtrary,  long  regards  it  with 
horror.  An  Afghan  friend  coming  in  and  see- 
ing it  says,  grandiloquently, 

'^liQtfallah,  you  are  a  ladcy  man,  having 
made  a  narrow  escape  this  morning.  This 
cursed  worm  is  called  Jerririj  and  its  fatal  sting 
pots  a  period  to  animal  life  in  a  moment ;  re- 
torn,  thoefore,  your  thanks  to  the  Lord,  all 
merdfiil,  who  gave  you  a  new  life  in  having 
saved  you  from  the  mortal  sting  of  this  evil  bed- 
eompanioo  of  yours." 

*'  I  have  no  fear  of  the  worm,**  replies  Lut- 
fbHah,  *'  for  it  dare  not  sting  me  imless  it  is 
written  in  the  book  of  my  fate  to  be  stung  by 
&." 

**  Saying  tiiis,  I  made  the  aninud  crawl  into 
a  small  earthen  vessel,  and  stopped  the  mouth 


of  it  with  day;  and  then' making  a  large  fire, 
I  put  the  vessel  therein  for  an  hour  or  so,  to 
turn  the  reptile  into  ashes,  which,  administered 
in  doses  of  half  a  grain  to  adults,  are  a  specific 
remedy  for  violent  colicky  pains." 

In  his  journeys  he  meets  some  European  la- 
dies, whose  beauty  exceedingly  delights  him, 
but  whose  freedom  from  restraint  causes  him  a 
bitter  pang.  He  thinks  the  Mohammedan  cus- 
tom of  secluding  women  infinitely  preferable, 
and  says : 

The  time  of  the  Mohammedan  ladies  being 
occupied  in  needle-work,  in  the  performance  of 
their  religious  duties  five  times  a  day,  in  look- 
ing over  their  kitchens  and  other  household  af- 
fairs, they  have  no  leisure  to  think  of  admirers. 
Their  marriages  are  arranged  by  their  parents, 
who  are  their  best  friends,  and  whose  experience 
in  worldly  affairs  must  be  greater  than  theirs. 
Opportunities  are  in  general  afforded  to  the 
bride  to  see  her  would-be  husband  from  a  loop- 
hole or  a  window  before  she  is  married  to  him ; 
and  no  matrimonial  contract  is  considered  bind- 
ing unless  the  lawfully  attested  consent  of  both 
parties  is  first  obtained,  and  taken  down  by  the 
law  officer  appointed  by  the  Government  to  sol- 
emnize the  marriage.  Thus  many  bitter  feuds 
and  lasting  animosities,  which  poison  the  minds 
of  contending  rivals,  are  avoided.  In  short,  se- 
clusion secures  ifbmen  from  those  delusions  and 
temptations  which  irritate  the  mind  with  fleet- 
ing joys,  leaving  behind  the  permanent  sting  of 
bitter  remorse ;  labile,  never  having  tested  the 
universal  triumph  and  dominion  which  beauty 
gives  in  the  circle  of  Europe,  the  pang  of  lost 
power  is  not  added  to  the  painful  sensation  of 
fading  charms. 

Finally,  Mir  Jaffir  Alf,  a  prince  deposed  by 
the  East  India  Company,  desirous  of  visiting 
England  in  search  of  justice,  engaged  our  Mun- 
shi  to  accompany  him  as  secretary ;  and  thus 
was  brought  about  a  journey,  as  he  says,  "fW)m 
the  middle  of  the  globe  to  the  end  of  the  world,** 
which  **end  of  the  world"  he  characterizes  as 
a  country  "  where  the  sun  appears,  far  to  the 
south,  as  weak  as  the  moon,  and  the  polar  star 
nearly  vertical ;  where  the  country  all  over  is  ' 
fertile,  and  the  people  ingenious,  civil,  and  act- 
ive ;  where  the  language,  customs,  and  man- 
ners are  entirely  different  from  our  own ;  where, 
in  fine,  the  destiny  of  our  sweet  native  land  lies 
in  the  hand  of  some  twenty-five  great  men.  It 
can  not  be,  I  am  sure,  without  the  will  of  that 
one  Supreme  Being  that  this  small  island,  whidi 
seems  on  the  globe  like  a  mole  on  the  body  of  a 
man,  should  command  the  greater  part  of  the 
world,  and  keep  the  rest  in  awe." 

Among  the  sights  which  caused  him  most 
surprise  on  this  journey  was  an  ocean  steamer, 
of  which  he  says : 

"  Upon  the  whole,  the  sight  of  this  exceed- 
ingly big  sea-monster  will  give  you  an  idea  of  a 
roaring  Satan  making  its  appearance  to  devour 
up  all  that  may  come  in  its  way." 

At  Aden  they  landed  for  a  few  hours,  and,  ta 
Lutfu11ah*s  disgust,  were  beset  with  requests  ta. 
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take  a  donkey  ride.  In  India,  to  ride  an  ass  is 
a  public  disgrace.  As  a  citizen  of  the  world, 
however,  our  Munsh^  hesitated  not  to  suit  him- 
self  to  the  necessities  of  the  case  —  there  being 
naught  but  asses  to  be  ridden.  Not  so  the 
Prince  Mfr  Jaffir  AH  Khan,  a  large,  heavy  man, 
who,  after  a  vain  refusal,  demonstrated  to  the 
Arab  driver  the  impossibility  of  the  required 
feat,  by  taking  the  donkey  up  in  his  arms  and 
carrying  it  easily  to  some  distance.  After  that 
the  question  of  donkey-riding  was  considered 
settled — so  far  as  regarded  the  Khan. 

Of  Jeddah,  the  port  of  Mecca,  he  has  the 
following  curious  legend : 

"  When  our  first  parents  were  thrown  from 
the  blissful  region,  under  the  wrath  of  God,  for 
their  transgression,  Adam  was  destined  to  fall 
at  Ceylon,  and  Eve  at  this  place.  They  there 
wandered  about  for  some  years  in  the  wilder 
ness,  and  had  at  last  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
each  other  in  the  holy  land  of  Jerusalem.  The 
old  lady,  it  is  stated,  at  the  concluding  part  of 
her  life,  requested  to  be  conveyed  to  the  same 
place  where  her  feet  first  touched  the  earth 
This  being  done,  she  departed  this  life,  and  was 
interred  at  this  place,  whence  it  has  been  call- 
ed Jeddah  from  time  immemorial.  I  have  been 
informed  there  is  a  tomb  of  enormous  length  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  town,  consecrated  up  to  this 
time  in  the  name  of  Mother  Bve." 

Of  the  wonders  Lutfu'llah  saw  in  England  we 
can  give  naught,  having  space  only  for  the  short 
paragraph  wherein  he  sums  up  his  opinion  of 
Englishmen,  sajing  that  "  they  are  entirely  sub- 
missive to  the  law,  and  obedient  to  the  com- 
mands of  their  superiors.  Their  sense  of  pa- 
triotism is  greater  than  that  of  any  nation  in  the 
world.  Their  obedience,  trust,  and  submission 
to  the  female  sex  are  far  beyond  the  limit  of 
moderation.  In  fact,  the  freedom  granted  to 
womankind  in  this  country  is  great,  and  the 
mischief  arising  from  this  unreasonable  tolera- 
tion is  most  deplorable." 

Having  failed  to  accomplish  their  mission,  the 
party  returned  to  Surat  in  December,  1844.  In 
January,  1847,  Madame  Lutfu*Uah,  having  had 
an  attack  of  the  cholera,  **  left  this  world  for  the 
next." 

And  here  comes  the  worthy  Munshf  s  fare- 
well word,  which  we  give,  uncurtailod  of  its  fair 
proportions : 

**My  grief  for  this  severe  and  irreparable 
loss  was  so  great,  that  I  thought  of  renouncing 
the  world  at  once.  But  my  friends  and  com- 
panions, especially  my  chief,  blindfolded  me 
again,  and  led  mo  into  the  worldly  delusions 
by  degrees,  and  again  I  gave  in  my  neck  to  be 
yoked  to  the  wagon  of  worldly  cores.  On  Mon- 
day, the  12th  of  July,  1847,  again  I  entered  into 
the  marriage  contract  with  Wilayatf  Khanum, 
the  adopted  daughter  of  Najibu'nnissabegam, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Nuwab  of  Siirat ; 
and  by  this  lady  I  am  blessed  with  four  chil- 
dren— three  girls  and  one  boy.  May  God  bless 
them  all !  My  domestic  cares  are  now  aggra- 
vated, my  years  advanced,  and  my  income  in- 


adequate to  cover  the  expenses  of  a  large  fam- 
ily. But  I  resign  myself  to  the  will  of  that 
Omniscient  Being  whose  omnipotent  power  first 
creates  the  food,  and  then  his  creatures  destined 
to  live  upon  it.     Amen !" 

To  which  we  respond,  Amen  I 


THE    VIRGINIANS. 
'    BY  W.  M.  THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER  V.     * 

FAMILY  JABS. 

AS  Harry  Warrington  related  to  his  new- 
found relative  the  simple  story  of.  his  ad- 
ventures at  home,  no  doubt  Madam  Bernstein, 
who  possessed  a  great  sense  of  humor  and  a 
remarkable  knowledge  of  the  world,  formed  her 
judgment  respecting  the  persons  and  events  de- 
scribed ;  and  if  her  opinion  was  not  in  all  re- 
spects favorable,  what  can  be  said  but  that  men 
and  women  are  imperfect,  and  human  life  not 
entirely  pleasant  or  profitable  ?  The  court  and 
city-bred  lady  recoiled  at  the  mere  thought  of 
her  American  sister's  conntryfied  existence. 
Such  a  life  would  be  rather  wearisome  to  most 
city-bred  ladies.  But  little  Madam  Warrington 
knew  no  better,  and  was  satisfied  with  her  life, 
as  indeed  she  was  with  herself  in  general.  Be- 
cause you  and  I  are  epicures  or  dainty  feeders, 
it  does  not  follow  that  Hodge  is  miserable  with 
his  homely  meal  of  bread  and  bacon.  Madam 
Warrington  had  a  life  of  duties  and  employ- 
ments which  might  be  hum-drum,  but  at  any 
rate  were  pleasant  to  her.  She  was  a  brisk  lit- 
tle woman  of  business,  and  all  the  affiiirs  of  her 
large  estate  came  under  her  cognizance.  -  No 
pie  was  baked  at  Casilewood  but  her  little  fin- 
ger was  in  it.  She  set  the  maids  to  their  spin- 
ning, she  saw  the  kitchen  wenches  at  their 
work,  she  trotted  afield  on  her  pony,  and  over- 
saw the  overseers  and  the  negro  hands  as  they 
woilved  in  the  tobacco  and  corn-fields.  If  a 
slave  was  ill,  she  would  go  to  his  quarters,  in 
any  weather,  and  doctor  him  with  great  resola- 
tion.  She  had  a  book  full  of  receipts  after  the 
old  fashion,  and  a  closet  where  she  distilled  wa- 
ters and  compounded  elixirs,  and  a  medicine- 
chest  which  was  the  tenror  of  her  neighbors. 
They  trembled  to  be  ill,  lest  the  little  lady 
should  be  upon  them  with  her  decoctions  and 
her  pills. 

A  hundred  years  back  there  were  scarce  any 
towns  in  Vii^ginia ;  the  establishments  of  the 
gentry  were  little  villages,  in  which  they  and 
their  vassals  dwelt  Rachel  Esmond  ruled  like 
a  little  queen  in  Castlewood ;  the  princes,  her 
neighbors,  governed  their  estates  round  about. 
Many  of  these  were  rather  needy  potentates, 
living  plentifully  but  hi  the  roughest  fiishion  ; 
having  ntunerous  domestics  whose  liyeries  were 
often  ragged ;  keeping  open  houses,  and  turn- 
ing away  no  stranger  from  their  gates :  prond, 
idle,  fond  of  all  sorts  of  field  sports,  as  became 
gentlemen  of  good  lineage.  The  widow  of  Car- 
tlewood  was  as  hospitable  as  her  neighbors,  and 
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a  better  economist  than  most  of  them.  More 
than  one,  no  doubt,  would  have  had  no  objec- 
tioB  to  share  her  life-interest  in  the  estate,  and 
mpplj  the  place  of  papa  to  her  bojs.  But 
'when  was  the  man  good  enough  for  a  person 
of  her  Uuij8hip*s  exalted  birth  ?  There  was  a 
talk  of  making  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  vice- 
roj,  or  even  king,  orer  America.  Madam  War- 
rington's gossips  laughed,  and  said  she  was  wait- 
ing for  him.  She  remarked,  with  much  gravity 
aad  dignity,  that  persons  of  as  high  birth  as  his 
Bojal  Bigness  had  made  ofiers  of  alliance  to 
the  Esmond  family. 

She  had,  as  lieutenant  under  her,  an  officer's 
widow,  who  has  been  before  named,  and  who 
had  been  Madam  Esmond's  companion  at  school, 
OS  her  late  husband  had  been  the  regimental 
fncnd  of  the  late  Mr.  Warrington.  When  the 
English  girls  at  the  Kensington  Academy,  where 
Rachel  Esmond  had  her  education,  teased  and 
tortured  the  little  American  stranger,  and  laugh- 
ed at  the  prindfled  airs  which  she  gave  herself 
from  a  very  early  age,  Fanny  Parker  defended 
and  befriended  her.  They  both  married  ensigns 
iji  Eingsley's.  They  became  tenderly  attached 
to  each  other.  It  was  *'  my  Fanny'^  and  "  my 
Bacher  in  the  letters  of  the  young  ladies.  Then, 
my  Fanny's  husband  died  in  sad  out-at-elbowed 
drcumatances,  leaving  no  provision  for  his  widow 
and  her  infant;  and,  in  one  of  his  annual  voy- 
ages, Captain  Franks  brought  over  Mrs.  Mount- 
ain, in  the  Yomg  Rachel^  to  Virginia. 

There  was  plenty  of  room  in  Castlewood 
Bon»e,  and  Mrs.  Mountain  served  to  enliven 
the  place.  She  played  cards  with  the  mistress ; 
she  had  some  knowledge  of  music,  and  could 
hzlp  the  eldest  boy  in  that  way ;  she  laughed 


and  was  pleased  with  the  guests ;  she  saw 
to  the  strangers'  chambers,  and  presided 
over  the  presses  and  the  linen.  She  was  a 
kind,  brisk,  jolly-looking  widow,  and  more 
than  one  unmarried  gentleman  of  the  col- 
ony asked  her  to  change  her  name  for  his 
own.  But  she  chose  to  keep  that  of  Mount- 
ain, though,  and  perhaps  because,  it  had 
brought  her  no  good  fortune.  One  mar- 
riage was  enough  for  her,  she  said.  Mr. 
Mountain  had  amiably  spent  her  little  for- 
tune and  his  own.  Her  last  trinkets  went 
to  pay  his  funeral ;  and  as  long  as  Madam 
Warrington  would  keep  her  at  Castlewood, 
she  preferred  a  home  without  a  husband  to 
any  which  as  yet  had  been  offered  to  her  in 
Virginia.  The  two  ladies  quarreled  plen- 
tifully; but  they  loved  each  other:  they 
made  up  their,  differences :  they  fell  out 
again,  to  be  reconciled  presently.  When 
either  of  the  boys  was  ill,  each  lady  vied 
with  the  other  in  maternal  tenderness  and 
care.  In  his  last  days  and  illness,  Mrs. 
Mountain's  cheerfulness  and  kindness  had 
been  greatly  appreciated  by  the  Colonel, 
whose  memory  Madam  Warrington  regard- 
ed more  than  that  of  any  living  person. 
-^  So  that,  year  after  year,  when  Captain 
Franks  would  ask  Mrs.  Mountain,  in  his 
pleasant  way,  whether  she  was  going  back  with 
him  that  voyage  ?  she  would  decline,  and  say 
that  she  proposed  to  stay  a  year  more. 

And  when  suitors  came  to  Madam  Warring- 
ton, as  come  they  would,  she  would  receive 
their  compliments  and  attentions  kindly  enough, 
and  asked  more  than  one  of  these  lovers  wheth- 
er it  was  Mrs.  Mountain  he  came  after  ?  She 
would  use  her  best  offices  with  Mountain.  Fan- 
ny was  the  best  creature,  was  of  a  good  English 
family,  and  would  make  any  gentleman  happy. 
Did  the  Squire  declare  it  was  to  her  and  not 
her  dependent  that  he  paid  his  addresses  ?  she 
would  make  him  her  gravest  courtesy,  say  that 
she  really  had  been  utterly  mistaken  as  to  his 
views,  and  let  him  know  that  the  daughter  of 
the  Marquis  of  Esmond  lived  for  her  people  and 
her  sons,  and  did  not  propose  to  change  her 
condition.  Have  we  not  read  how  Queen  Eliza- 
beth was  a  perfectly  sensible  woman  of  business, 
and  was  pleased  to  inspire  not  only  terror  and 
awe,  but  love  in  the  bosoms  of  her  subjects? 
So  the  little  Virginian  princess  had  her  favorites, 
and  accepted  their  flatteries,  and  grew  tired  of 
them,  and  was  cruel  or  kind  to  them  as  suited 
her  wayward  imperial  humor.  There  was  no 
amount  of  compliment  which  she  would  not 
graciously  receive  and  take  as  her  due.  Her 
little  foible  was  so  well  known  that  the  wags 
used  to  practice  upon  it.  Rattling  Jack  Fire- 
brace  of  Henrico  county  had  free  quarters  for 
months  at  Castlewood,  and  was  a  prime  favorite 
with  the  lady  there,  because  he  addressed  verses 
to  her  which  he  stole  out  of  the  pocket-books. 
Tom  Hnmbold  of  Spotsylvania  wagered  fifty 
hogsheads  against  five  that  he  would  make  her  in- 
stitute an  order  of  knighthood,  and  won  hisgRrager. 
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The  elder  boy  saw  these  freaks  and  oddities 
of  his  good  mother's  disposition,  and  chafed  and 
raged  at  them  privately.  From  reiy  early 
days  he  rerolted  when  flatteries  and  compli- 
ments were  paid  to  the  little  lady,  and  strove  to 
expose  them  with  his  juvenile  satire ;  so  that 
his  mother  would  say,  gravely,  **The  Esmonds 
were  always  of  a  jealous  disposition,  and  my 
poor  boy  takes  after  my  father  and  mother  in 
this.'*  George  hated  Jack  Firebrace  and  Tom 
Hnmbold,  and  all  their  like;  whereas  Harry 
went  out  sporting  with  them,  and  fowling,  and 
fishing,  and  cock-fighting,  and  enjoyed  all  the 
fun  of  the  country. 

One  winter,  after  their  first  tutor  had  been 
dismissed.  Madam  Esmond  took  them  to  Will- 
iamsburg, for  such  education  as  the  schools 
and  college  there  afibrded,  and  there  it  was  the 
fortune  of  the  family  to  listen  to  the  preaching 
of  the  famous  Mr.  Whitfield,  who  had  come  into 
Virginia,  where  tba  habits  and  preaching  of  the 
established  clergy  were  not  very  edifying.  Un- 
like many  of  the  neighboring  provinces,  Viiv 
ginia  was  a  Church  of  EngUmd  colony:  the 
clergymen  were  paid  by  the  State  and  had 
globes  allotted  to  them;  and,  there  being  no 
Church  of  England  bishop  as  yfit  in  America, 
the  colonists  were  obliged  to  import  their  divines 
from  the  mother-country.  Such  as  came  were 
not,  naturally,  of  the  very  best  or  roost  eloquent 
kind  of  pastors.  Noblemen's  han^rs-on,  in- 
solvent parsons  who  had  quarreled  with  justice 
or  the  bailifi^,  brought  their  stained  cassocks  into 
the  colony  in  the  hopes  of  finding  a  living  there. 
No  wonder  that  Whitfield's  great  voice  stirred 
those  whom  harmless  Mr.  Broadbent,  the  Will- 
iamsburg chaplain,  never  could  awaken.  At 
first  the  boys  were  as  much  excited  .as  their 
mother  by  Mr.  Whitfield:  they  sang  hymns, 
and  listened  to  him  with  fervor,  and,  could  he 
have  remained  long  enough  among  them,  Harry 
and  George  had  both  worn  black  coats  probably 
instead  of  epaulets.  The  simple  boys  commu- 
nicated their  experiences  to  one  another,  and 
were  on  the  daily  and  nightly  look-out  for  the 
sacred  *'  call,"  in  the  hope  or  the  possession  of 
which  such  a  vast  multitude  of  Protestant  En- 
gland was  thrilling  at  the  time. 

But  Mr.  Whitfield  could  not  stay  always  with 
the  little  congregation  of  Williamsburg.  His 
mission  was  to  enlighten  the  whole  benighted 
people  of  the  Church,  and  from  the  East  to  the 
West  to  trumpet  the  truth  and  bid  slumbering 
sinners  awaken.  However,  he  comforted  the 
widow  with  precious  letters,  and  promised  to 
send  her  a  tutor  for  her  sons  who  should  be 
capable  of  teaching  them  not  only  profane  leam< 
ing,  but  of  strengthening  and  confirming  them 
in  science  much  more  precious. 

In  due  course,  a  chosen  vessel  arrived  firom 
England.  Toung  Mr.  Ward  had  a  voice  as 
loud  as  Mr.  Whitfield's,  and  could  talk  almost 
ns  readily  and  for  as  long  a  time.  Night  and 
evening  the  hall  sounded  with  his  exhortations. 
The  domestic  negroes  crept  to  the  doors  to  lis- 
ten to  him.     Other  servants  darkened  the  porch 


windows  with  their  crisp  heads  to  hear  him  dis- 
course. It  was  over  the  black  sheep  of  the 
CasUewood  flock  that  Mr.  Ward  somehow  iiad 
the  most  influence.  These  woolly  lamblings 
were  immensely  affected  by  his  exhortations, 
and  when  he  gave  out  the  hymn,  there  was 
such  a  negro  chorus  about  the  house  as  might 
be  heard  across  the  Potomac — such  a  chorus  as 
would  never  have  been  heard  in  the  Colonel's 
time — ^for  that  worthy  gentleman  had  a  suspicion 
of  all  cassocks,  and  said  he  would  never  have 
any  controversy  with  a  clergyman  but  upon 
backgammon.  Where  money  was  wanted  for 
charitable  purposes  no  man  was  more  ready, 
and  the  good,  easy  Virginian  clergyman,  who 
loved  backgammon  heartily,  too,  said  that  the 
worthy  ColoneFs  charity  must  cover  his  other 
shortcomings. 

Ward  was  a  handsome  young  man.  His 
preaching  pleased  Madam  Esmond  from  the 
first,  and,  I  dare  say,  satisfied  her  as  much  as 
Mr.  Whitfield's.  Of  course  it  can  not  be  the 
case  at  the  present  day  when  they  are  so  finely 
educated,  but  women,  a  hundred  years  ago, 
were  credulous,  eager  to  admire  and  believe, 
and  apt  to  imagine  all  sorts  of  excellences  in 
the  object  of  their  admiration.  For  weeks,  nay 
months.  Madam  Esmond  was  never  tired  d 
hearing  Mr.  Ward's  great  glib  voice  and  voluble 
commonplaces ;  and,  according  to  her  wont,  she 
insisted  that  her  neighbors  should  come  and 
listen  to  him,  and  ordered  them  to  be  converted. 
Her  young  fovorite,  Mr.  Washington,  she  was 
especially  anxious  to  influence ;  and  again  and 
again  pressed  him  to  come  and  stay  at  Castle- 
wood  and  benefit  by  the  spiritual  advantages 
there  to  be  obtained.  But  that  young  gentle- 
man found  he  had  particular  business  which 
called  him  home,  (^  away  from  home,  and  al- 
ways ordered  his  horse  of  evenings  when  the 
time  was  coming  for  Mr.  Ward's  exercises. 
And — what  boys  are  just  toward  Uieir  peda- 
gogue?— the  twins  grew  speedily  tired,  and  even 
rebellious,  under  their  new  teacher. 

They  found  him  a  bad  scholar,  a  dull  fellow, 
and  ill-bred  to  boot.  George  knew  much  more 
Latin  and  Greek  than  his  master,  and  caught 
him  in  perpetual  blimders  and  false  quantities. 
Harry,  who  could  take  much  greater  liberties 
than  were'  allowed  to  his  elder  brother,  mimicked 
Wa^'s  manner  of  eating  and  talking,  so  thai 
Mrs.  Mountain,  and  even  Madam  Esmond,  were 
forced  to  laugh,  and  little  Fanny  Mountain 
would  crow  with  delight.  Madam  Esmosd 
Ti{ould  have  found  the  fellow  out  for  a  vulgar 
quack  but  for  her  son's  opposition,  which  she, 
on  her  part,  opposed  with  her  own  indomitable 
will.  **  What  matters  whether  he  has  more  <Mr 
less  of  profane  learning?*'  she  asked;  '*in  thai 
which  is  most  precious,  Mr.  W.  is  able  to  be  a 
teacher  to  all  of  ns.  What  if  his  manners  are 
a  little  rough?  Heaven  does  not  choose  its 
elect  from  among  the  great  and  wealthy.  I 
wish  yon  knew  one  book,  children,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Ward  does.  It  is  your  wicked  pride — the 
pride  of  all  the  Esmond*— vhidi  preventa  yo* 
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firom  listening  to  him.  Go  down  on  youi  knees 
in  joor  chamber  and  pray  to  be  corrected  of  that 
dreadfol  fimlt."  Ward's  discourse  tbat  evening 
was  abont  Naaman  the  Syrian,  and  the  pride 
be  had  in  his  native  rivers  of  Abanah  and  Fhar- 
phar,  which  he  vainly  imagined  to  be  superior 
to  the  healing  waters  of  Jordan — the  moral  be- 
ing that  he.  Ward,  was  the  keeper  and  goardian 
of  the  ondoabted  waters  of  Jordan,  and  that  the 
imhappj,  conceited  boys  mnst  go  to  perdition 
unless  thi^  came  to  him. 

George  now  began  to  give  way  to  a  wicked 
Micas^  method,  which,  perhaps,  he  had  inher- 
ited from  his  grandfather,  and  with  which, 
when  %  quiet  skillful  young  person  chooses  to 
employ  it,  he  can  make  a  whole  family  uncom- 
fortable. He  took  up  Ward's  pompous  remarks 
and  made  jokes  of  them,  so  that  that  young  di- 
vine chafed  and  almost  choked  over  his  great 
meals.  He  made  Madam  £lsmond  angry,  and 
doubly  so  when  he  sent  off  Harry  into  fits  of 
laaghter.  Her  authority  was  defied,  her  officer 
scorned  and  insulted,  her  youngest  child  per- 
verted, by  the  obstinate  elder  brother.  She 
made  a  desperate  and  unhappy  attempt  to  main- 
tain her  power. 

The  boys  were  fourteen  years  of  age,  Harry 
being  taller  and  much  more  advanced  than  his 
Irotfaer,  who  was  delicate  and,  as  yet,  almost 
child-like  in  statnre  and  appearance.  The  bao 
«£m  method  was  a  qnite^common  mode  of  argu- 
ment in  those  days.  Sergeants,  schoolmasters, 
slave-overseers,  used  the  cane  freely.  Our  lit- 
tle boys  had  been  horsed  many  a  day  by  Mr. 
Dempster,  their  Scptch  tutor,  in  their  grand- 
hihef*  time;  and  Harry,  especially,  had  got 
to  be  quite  accustomed  to  the  practice,  and 
made  very  light  of  it.  But  in  the  interregnum 
after  Colonel  Esmond's  death,  the  cane  had  been 
hud  aside,  and  the  young  gentlemen  of  Castle- 
wood  had  been  allowed  to  have  their  own  way. 
Her  own  and  her  lieutenant's  authority  being 
now  spumed  by  the  youthful  rebels,  the  unfor- 
tunate mother  thou^t  of  restoring  it  by  means 
of  coercion.  She  took  counsel  of  Mr.  Ward. 
That  athletic  young  pedagogue  could  easily  find 
dbapter  and  verse  to  warrant  the  course  which 
he  wished  to  pursue — ^in  fact,  there  was  no  doubt 
about  the  wholesomeness  of  the  practice  in  those 
days.  He  had  begun  by  flattering  the  boys, 
finding  a  good  berth  and  snug  quarters  at  Cas- 
tlewood,  and  hoping  to  remain  there.  But 
they  laoghed  at  his  flattery,  they  scorned  his 
bad  manners,  they  yawned  soon  at  his  sermons ; 
the  more  their  mother  favored  him  the  more 
they  disliked  him ;  and  so  the  tutor  and  the  pu- 
pils cordially  hated  each  other.  Mrs.  Mount- 
ain, who  was  the  boys'  friend  —  especially 
George's  friend,  whom  she  thought  unjustly 
treated  by  his  mother — ^warned  the  lads  to  be 
prudent,  and  that  some  conspiracy  was  hatching 
against  them.  '  *  Ward  is  more  obsequious  than 
ever  to  your  mamma.  It  turns  my  stomach,  it 
does,  to  hear  him  flatter,  and  to  see  him  gobble 
— 4be  odious  wretch  1  You  must  be  on  your 
gaudy  znj  poor  boys—yon  must  learn  your  les- 


sons, and  not  anger  your  tutor.  A  mischief  will 
com6 — ^I  know  it  wilL  Tour  mamma  was  talk« 
ing  about  you  to  Mr.  Washington  the  other  day 
when  I  came  into  the  room.  I  don't  like  that 
Migor  Washington — ^you  know  I  don't.  Don't 
say — Oh,  Mounty !  Master  Harry.  You  always 
stand  up  for  your  friends,  you  do.  The  Major 
is  veiy  handsome  and  tall,  and  he  may  be  very 
good,  but  he  is  much  too  old  &  young  man  for 
me.  Bless  you,  my  dears,  the  quantity  of  wild 
oats  your  father  sowed,  and  my  own  poor  Mount- 
ain, when  they  were  Ensigns  in  Kingsley's,  would 
fill  sacks  full  I  Show  me  Mr.  Washington's  wild 
oats,  I  say — ^not  a  grain  I  Well,  I  happened  to 
step  in  last  Tuesday  when  he  was  here  with  your 
mamma,  and  I  am  sure  they  were  talking  abont 
you,  for  he  said,  *  Discipline  is  discipline,  and 
must  be  preserved.  There  can  be  but  one  com- 
mand in  a  house,  ma'am,  and  yon  mnst  be  the 
mistress  of  yours.' " 

"The  very  words  he  used  to  me,"  cries  Har* 
ry.  "He  told  me  that  he  did  not  like  to  med- 
dle with  other  folks'  affiiirs,  but  that  our  moth- 
er was  very  angry— dangerously  angry,  he  said 
— ^and  he  begged  me  to  obey  Mr.  Ward,  and 
specially  to  press  George  to  do  so." 

*  *  Let  him  manage  his  own  house,  not  mine,** 
says  George,  very  haughtily.  And  the  caution, 
far  from  benefiting  him,  only  rendered  the  lad 
more  supercilious  and  refractory. 

On  the  next  day  the  storm  broke,  and  venge- 
ance fell  on  the  little  rebel's  head.  Words  pass- 
ed between  George  and  Mr.  Ward  daring  the 
morning  study.  The  boy  was  quite  insubordi- 
nate and  unjust :  even  his  faithful  brother  cried 
o«^  and  owned  that  he  was  in  the  wrong.  Mr. 
Ward  kept  his  temper — to  compress,  bottle  up, 
cork  down,  and  prevent  your  anger  fh)m  pres- 
ent furious  explosion,  is  called  keeping  your 
temper — and  said  he  should  speak  upon  this 
business  to  Madam  Esmond.  When  the  fam- 
ily met  at  dinner  Mr.  Ward  requested  her  lady* 
ship  to  stay,  and,  temperately  enough,  laid  the 
subjectof  dispute  before  her. 

He  asked  Master  Harry  to  confirm  what  he 
had  said,  and  poor  Harry  was  obliged  to  admit     < 
all  the  Dominie's  statements. 

Geoige,  standing  under  his  grandfather's  por- 
trait by  the  chimney,  said,  haughtily,  that  what 
Mr.  Ward  had  said  was  perfectly  correct. 

"To  be  a  tutor  to  such  a  pupil  is  absurd," 
said  Mr.  Ward,  making  a  long  speech,  inter- 
spersed with  many  of  his  usual  Scripture 
phrases,  at  each  of  which,  as  they  occurred,  that 
wicked  young  George  smiled  and  pished  scorn- 
fully, and,  at  length.  Ward  ended  by  asking 
her  honor's  leave  to  retire. 

"Not  before  you  have  punished  this  wicked 
and  disobedient  child,"  said  Madam  Esmond, 
who  had  been  gathering  anger  during  Ward's 
harangue,  and  especially  at  her  son's  behavior. 

"Punish!"  says  Geoige. 

"Yes,  Sir,  punish!  If  means  of  love  and 
entreaty  fail,  as  they  have  with  your  proud  heart, 
other  means  must  be  found  to  bring  you  to  obe- 
dience.    I  punish  you  now,  rebellions  iipy,  to      y 
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f^aard  you  from  greater  punishment  hereafter. 
The  discipline  of  this  family  must  he  maintain- 
ed. There  can  he  hut  one  command  in  a  house, 
and  I  must  he  the  mistress  of  mine.  You  will 
punish  this  refractory  hoy,  Mr.  Ward,  as  we 
have  agreed  that  you  should  do,  and  if  there  is 
the  least  resistance  on  his  part,  my  overseer  and 
servants  will  lend  you  aid." 

In  some  such  words  the  widow  no  douht  must 
have  spoken,  hut  with  many  vehement  Scriptur- 
al allusions  which  it  does  not  hecome  this  chron- 
icler to  copy.  To  he  forever  applying  to  the 
Sacred  Oracles,  and  accommodating  their  sen- 
tences to  your  purpose — to  he  forever  taking 
Heaven  into  your  confidence  ahoutyour  private 
affairs,  and  passionately  calling  for  its  interfer- 
ence in  your  family  quarrels  and  difficulties — to 


he  so  familiar  with  its  designs  and  schemes  as 
to  he  ahle  to  threaten  your  neighhor  with  its 
thunders,  and  to  know  precisely  its  intentions 
regarding  him  and  others  who  differ  from  your 
infallible  opinion — this  was  the  schooling  which 
our  simple  widow  had  received  from  her  impet- 
uous young  spiritual  guide,  and  I  douht  whether 
it  brought  her  much  comfort. 

In  the  midst  of  his  mother's  harangue — in 
spite  of  it,  perhaps — Geoi^e  Esmond  felt  he  had 
heen  wrong.  **  There  can  be  but  one  command 
in  the  house,  and  you  must  be  mistress — I  know 
who  said  those  words  before  you,"  George  said^ 
slowly,  and  looking  very  white,  "and — and  I 
know,  mother,  that  I  have  acted  wrongly  to 
Mr.  Ward." 

*  *  Uo  owns  it  I     He  asks  nardon  I"  cries  Harw 
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rj.  >«  TfaAt*8  right,  GreoTge !  That's  enough : 
isn't  Hr 

*  •  No,  it  is  not  enough  I"  cried  the  little  woman . 
"  The  disobedient  boj  most  paj  the  penalty  of 
his  disobedience.  When  I  was  headstrong,  as 
I  sometimes  was  as  a  child  before  my  spirit  was 
changed  and  hombled,  my  mamma  panished 
me,  and  I  submitted.  So  must  Greorge.  I  de« 
size  yon  will  do  your  duty,  Mr.  Ward.** 

**  Stop,  mother !  you  don't  quite  know  what 
yon  are  doing,**  George  said,  exceedingly  agi- 
tated. 

^*  I  know  that  he  who  spares  the  rod  spoils 
the  child,  ungrateful  boy!*'  says  Madam  Es- 
mond, with  more  references  of  the  same  nature, 
which  George  heard,  looking  reiy  pale  and  des- 
perate. 

Upon  the  mantle-piece,  under  the  ColoneFs 
portrait,  stood  a  china  cup,  by  which  the  wid- 
ow set  great  store,  as  her  father  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  drink  trom  it.  George  suddenly 
took  it  in  bb  hand,  and  a  strange  smile  passed 
over  his  pale  &ce. 

"  Stay  one  minute.  Don't  go  away  yet,"  he 
crkd  to  his  mother,  who  was  leaving  the  room. 
'* You — ^you  are  rery  fond  of  this  cup,  mother?" 
and  Harry  looked  at  him,  wondering.  '*If  I 
broke  it,  it  could  never  be  mended,  could  it? 
An  the  tinkers'  rivets  would  not  make  it  a  whole 
cup  again.  My  dear  old  grandpapa's  cup !  I 
have  been  wrong.  Mr.  Ward,  I  ask  pardon. 
I  wHl  try  and  amend." 

The  widow  looked  at  her  son  indignantly,  al- 
most  scornfully.  "I  thought,"  she  said,  "I 
tbon^t  an  Ennond  had  been  more  of  a  man 
than  to  be  afraid,  and'* — here  she  gave  a  little 
Fcream  as  Harry  uttered  an  exclamation,  and 
dashed  f<nward  with  his  hands  stretched  out  to- 
ward his  brother. 

George,  after  looking  at  the  cup,  raised  it, 
opened  his  hand,  and  let  it  fall  on  the  marble 
ijab  below  him.  Harry  had  tried  in  vain  to 
catch  it. 

"It  is  too  late,  Hal,"  George  said.  "You 
win  never  mend  that  again — never.  Now, 
mother,  I  am  ready,  as  it  is  your  wish.  Will 
yon  come  and  see  whether  I  am  afraid  ?  Mr. 
Ward,  I  am  your  servant.  Your  servant? 
Your  slave!  And  the  next  time  I  meet  Mr. 
Washington,  madam,  I  wiU  thank  him  for  the 
advice  which  he  gave  you.*' 

"I  say,  do  your  duty.  Sir!"  cried  Mrs.  Es- 
mond, stamping  her  little  foot.  And  George, 
making  a  low  bow  to  Air.  Ward,  begged  him  to 
go  first  out  of  the  room  to  the  study. 

"Stop!  For  God's  sake,  mother,  stop!" 
cried  poor  HaL  But  passion  was  boiling  in  the 
little  woman's  heart,  and  she  would  not  hear 
the  boy's  petition.  "  You  only  abet  him.  Sir !" 
she  cried.  "  If  I  had  to  do  it  myself  it  should 
be  done !"  And  Harry,  with  sadness  and  wrath 
in  his  countenance,  left  the  room  by  the  door 
through  which  Mr.  Ward  and  his  brother  had 
just  issued. 

The  widow  sank  down  on  a  great  chair  near 
it,  and  sat  a  while  vacantly  looking  at  the  frag- 


ments  of  the  broken  cup.  Then  she  inclined 
her  head  toward  the  door — one  of  half  a  dozen 
of  carved  mahogany  which  the  Colonel  had 
broaght  from  Europe.  For  a  while  there  was 
silence:  then  a  loud  outcry,  whith  made  the 
poor  mother  start. 

In  another  minute  Mr.  Ward  came  out  bleed- 
ing, from  a  great  wound  on  his  head,  and  be- 
hind him  Harry,  with  flaring  eyes,  and  brand- 
ishing a  little  couteau-de-chasse  of  his  grand- 
father, which  hung  with  others  of  the  Coloners 
weapons  on  the  Library  wall. 

" I  don't  care.  I  did  it,"  says  Harry.  "I 
couldn't  see  this  fellow  strike  my  brother;  and, 
as  he  lifted  his  hand,  I  flung  the  great  ruler  at 
him.  I  couldn't  help  it.  I  won't  bear  it ;  and, 
if  one  lifts  a  hand  to  me  or  my  brother.  111 
have  his  life,"  shouts  Harry,  brandishing  the 
hanger. 

The  widow  gave  a  great  gasp  and  a  sigh  as 
she  looked  at  the  young  champion  and  his  vic- 
tim. She  must  have  suffered  terribly  during 
the  few  minutes  of  the  boys*  absence ;  and  the 
stripes  which  she  imagined  had  been  inflicted 
on  the  elder  had  smitten  her  own  heart.  She 
longed  to  take  both  boys  to  it.  She  was  not 
angry  now.  Very  likely  she  was  delighted 
with  the  thought  of  the  younger*s  prowess  and 
generosity.  "You  are  a  very  naughty  disobe- 
dient child,"  she  said,  in  an  exceedingly  peace- 
able voice.  "My  poor  Mr.  Ward!  What  a 
rebel,  to  strike  you !  Papa's  great  ebony  ruler, 
was  it  ?  Lay  down  that  hanger,  child.  Twas 
General  Webb  gave  it  to  my  papa  after  the 
si^e  of  Lille.  Let  me  bathe  your  wound,  my 
good  Mr.  Ward,  and  thank  Heaven  it  was  no 
worse.  Mountain !  Go  fetch  me  some  conrt- 
plaster  out  of  the  middle  drawer  in  the  japan 
cabinet.  Here  comes  George.  Put  on  your 
coat  and  waistcoat,  child !  You  were  going  to 
take  your  punishment,  Sir,  and  that  is  suflScient. 
Ask  pardon,  Harry,  of  good  Mr.  Ward,  for  your 
wicked  rebeUious  spirit — I  do,  with  all  my  heart, 
I  am  sure.  And  guard  against  your  passionate 
nature,  child — and  pray  to  be  forgiven.  My 
son.  Oh,  my  son !"  Here,  with  a  burst  of  tears 
which  she  could  no  longer  control,  the  little 
woman  threw  herself  on  the  neck  of  her  eldest 
bom;  while  Harry,  laying  the  hanger  down, 
went  up  very  feebly  to  Mr.  Ward,  and  said, 
"  Indeed,  I  ask  your  pardon.  Sir.  I  couldn't 
help  it ;  on  my  honor  I  couldn't ;  nor  bear  to 
see  my  brother  struck." 

The  widow  was  scared,  as  after  her  embrace 
she  looked  up  at  George's  pale  face.  In  reply 
to  her  eager  caresses,  he  coldly  kissed  her  on 
the  forehead,  and  separated  from  her.  '^You 
meant  for  the  best,  mother,"  he  said,  "and  I 
was  in  the  wrong.  But  the  cup  is  broken ;  and 
all  the  king's  horses  and  an  the  king's  men  can 
not  mend  it.  There — ^Put  the  fair  side  out- 
ward on  the  mantle-piece,  and  the  wound  will 
not  show." 

Again  Madam  Esmond  looked  at  the  lad,  as 
he  placed  the  fragments  of  the  poor  cup  on  the 
ledge  where  it  had  always  been  used  to  stand. 
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Her  power  over  him  was  gone.  He  had  dom- 
inated her.  She  was  not  sorry  for  the  defeat ; 
for  women  like  not  onlj  to  conquer,  but  to  be 
conquered ;  and  from  that  daj  the  young  gentle- 
man was  master  at  Castlewood.  His  mother 
admired  him  as  he  went  up  to  Hany,  graciously 
and  condescendingly  gave  Hal  his  hand,  and 
said,  '* Thank  yon,  brother!"  as  if  he  were  a 
prince,  and  Harry  a  general  who  had  helped 
him  in  a  great  battle. 

Then  George  went  up  to  Mr.  Ward,  who 
was  still  piteously  bathing  his  eye  and  forehead 
in  the  water.  ''I  ask  pardon  for  Hal's  rio- 
lenc6,  Sir,"  George  said,  in  great  state.  '*  Yon 
see,  though  we  are  very  young,  we  are  gentle- 
men, and  can  not  brook  an  insult  from  stran- 
gers. I  should  haye  submitted,  as  it  was  mam- 
ma's desire ;  but  I  am  glad  she  no  longer  enter- 
tains it.'* 

**  And  pray,  Sir,  who  is  to  compensate  me  f" 
says  ]Vlr.  Ward,  ''who  is  to  repair  the  insult 
done  to  me  V* 

"We  are  very  young,"  says  George,  with 
another  of  his  old-fashioned  bows.  "  We  shall 
be  fifteen  soon.  Any  compensation  that  is 
usual  among  gentlemen" 

**Tki8,  Sir,  to  a  minister  of  the  word!" 
bawls  out  Ward,  starting  up,  and  who  knew 
perfectly  well  the  lads'  skill  in  fence,  haying  a 
score  of  times  been  foiled  by  the  pair  of  them. 

*  *  You  are  not  a  clerg)'man  yet.  We  thought 
you  might  like  to  be  considered  as  a  gentleman. 
We  did  not  know." 

"A  gentleman!  I  am  a  Christian,  Sir!" 
says  Ward,  glaring  furiously,  and  clenching  his 
great  fists. 

"Well,  well,  if  you  won't  fight,  why  don't 
you  forgive!"  says  Harry.  "If  you  don't  for- 
give, why  don't  you  fight  ?  That's  what  I  call 
the  horns  of  a  dilemma ;"  and  he  laughed  his 
frank,  jolly  laugh. 

3ut  this  was  nothing  to  the  laugh  a  few 
days  afterward,  when,  the  quarrel  having  been 
patched  up,  along  with  poor  Mr.  Ward's  eye, 
the  unlucky  tutor  was  holding  forth  according 
to  his  custom.  He  tried  to  preach  the  boys 
into  respect  for  him,  to  reawaken  the  enthusiasm 
which  the  congregation  had  felt  for  him ;  he 
%vrestled  with  their  manifest  indifierence,  he 
implored  Heaven  to  warm  their  cold  hearts 
Again,  and  to  lift  up  those  who  were  falling 
back.  All  was  in  vain.  The  widow  wept  no 
more  at  his  harangues,  was  no  longer  excited 
by  his  loudest  tropes  and  similes,  nor  appeared 
to  be  much  frightened  by  the  vciy  hottest 
menaces  with  which  he  peppered  his  discourse. 
Nay,  she  pleaded  headache,  and  would  absent 
herself  of  an  evening,  on  which  occasion  the  re- 
mainder of  the  little  congregation  was  very  cold 
indeed.  One  day  then,  Ward,  «till  making  des- 
perate efibrts  to  get  back  his  despised  authority, 
was  preaching  on  the  beauty  of  subordination, 
the  present  lax  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  obeying  our  spiritual  and  temporal  rulers. 
"For  why,  my  dear  friends,"  he  nobly  asked 


(he  was  in  the  habit  of  asking  immensely  dull 
questions,  and  straightway  answering  them  with 
•corresponding  platitudes),  "  why  are  governors 
appointed,  but  that  we  should  be  governed? 
Why  are  tutors  engaged,  but  that  children 
should  be  taught?"  (here  a  look  at  thef  boys) 
"  Why  are  rulers — ^"  Here  he  paused,  looking 
with  a  sad,  puzzled  fiu»  at  the  young  gentle- 
men. He  saw  in  their  countenances  the  double 
meaning  of  the  unlucky  word  he  had  uttered, 
and  stammered,  and  thumped  the  table  with  his 
fist.     "Why,  I  say,  are  rulers—" 

"  Balers  /"  says  George,  looking  at  Harry. 

"Rulers!"  says  Hal,  putting  his  hand  to  his 
eye,  where  the  poor  tutor  still  bore  mar£s  of 
the  late  scuffle.  Rulers,  o-ho!  It  was  too 
much.  The  boys  burst  out  in  an  explosion  of 
laughter.  Mrs.  Mountain,  who  was  full  of  fun, 
could  not  help  joining  in  the  chorus ;  and  little 
Fanny,  who  had  always  behaved  very  demurely 
and  silently  at  these  ceremonies,  crowed  again, 
and  clapped  her  little  hands  at  the  others  laugh- 
ing, not  in  the  least  knowing  the  reason  why. 

This  could  not  be  borne.  Ward  shut  down 
the  book  before  him ;  in  a  few  angry,  but  elo- 
quent and  manly  words,  said  he  would  speak  no 
more  in  that  place,  and  left  Castlewood  not  in 
the  least  regretted  by  Madam  Esmond,  who  had 
doted  on  him  three  months  before. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  TIBGnaANS   BEGIN   TO  SEE  THE  WORLD. 

After  the  departure  of  her  unfortunate  spir- 
itual adviser  and  chaplain,  Madam  Esmond  and 
her  son  seemed  to  be  quite  reconciled.  But  aU 
though  George  never  spoke  of  the  quarrel  with 
his  mother,  it  must  have  weighed  upon  the  boy's 
mind  very  painfully,  for  he  had  a  fever  soon  nit- 
er the  last  recounted  domestic  occurrences,  dur- 
ing which  illness  his  brain  once  or  twice  wan- 
dered, when  he  shrieked  out,  "Broken!  broken  I 
It  never,  never  can  be  mended  I"  to  the  silent 
terror  of  his  mother,  ^ho  sate  watching  the  poor 
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chUd  as  lie  toaaed  wakeful  upon  his  midnight 
bed.  Uis  malady  defied  her  skill,  and  increased 
in  spite  of  all  the  nostrums  which  the  good  wid- 
ov  kept  in  her  closet  and  administered  so  freelj 
to  her  people.  She  had  to  nndergo  another  hu- 
wiiHstion,  and  one  day  little  Mr.  Dempster  be- 
held her  at  bis  door  on  horseback.  She  had  rid- 
den through  the  snow  on  her  pony,  to  implore 
him  to  giTe  his  aid  to  her  poor  boy.  *'  I  shall 
buy  my  resentment.  Madam,"  said  he,  ''as  your 
ladyship  bniied  yonr  pride.  Please  GU>d,  I  may 
be  time  enongh  to  help  my  dear  yonng  papil  1" 
So  he  pnt  up  his  lancet  and  his  little  provision 
of  mediicaments ;  called  his  only  negro  boy  aft- 
er him,  shot  np  his  lonely  hut,  and  once  more 
VBtomed  to  Castlewood.  That  night,  and  for 
tome  days  afterward,  it  seemed  very  likely  that 
poor  Harry  wonld  become  heir  of  Castlewood ; 
hot  by  Mr.  Deo^ister's  skill  the  fever  was  got 
orec,  the  intermittent  attacks  diminished  in  in- 
tensity, and  Geoige  was  restored  almost  to  health 
•gain.  A  change  of  air,  a  voyage  even  to  £n- 
l^amd,  was  recommended,  bat  the  widow  had 
qnarreled  with  her  children's  relatives  there, 
sad  owned,  with  contrition,  that  she  had  been 
too  has^.  A  joomey  to  the  north  and  east  was 
determined  on,  and  the  two  young  gentlemen, 
with  Mr.  Dempster  as  their  tutor,  and  a  couple 
of  servants  to  attend  them,  took  a  voyage  to 
New  York,  and  thence  up  the  beautiful  Hudson 
Biver  to  Albany,  where  they  were  received  by 
the  fint  gentry  of  the  province,  and  thence  into 
the  French'  provinces,  where  they  had  the  best 
leoommendations,  and  were  hospitably  enter- 
tuned  by  the  French  gentry.  Harry  camped 
with  the  Indians,  and  took  furs  and  shot  bears. 
George,  who  never  cared  for  field-sports,  and 
whose  health  was  still  delicate,  was  a  special 
fiivoritB  with  the  French  ladies,  who  were  ac- 
customed to  see  very  few  young  English  gentle* 
men  speaking  the  French  language  so  readily 
as  our  young  gentlemen.  George,  especially, 
perfected  his  accent  so  as  to  be  able  to  pass  for 
a  Frenchman.  He  had  the  bel  air  completely, 
eveiy  person  allowed.  He  danced  the  minuet 
elegantly.  He  learned  the  latest  imported 
French  catches  and  songs,  and  played  them 
beantifully  on  his  violin,  and  would  have  sung 
them,  too,  but  that  his  voice  broke  at  this  time, 
and  changed  fh)m  treble  to  bass;  and,  to  the 
envy  of  poor  Harry,  who  was  absent  on  a  bear- 
hunt,  he  even  had  an  affair  of  honor  with  a 
young  ensign  of  the  regiment  of  Auvergne,  the 
Chevalier  de  la  Saboti^re,  whom  he  pinked  in 
the  shoulder,  and  with  whom  he  afterward  swore 
an  eternal  friendship.  Madame  de  Mouchy,  the 
superintendent's  lady,  said  the  mother  was  bless- 
ed who  had  such  a  son,  and  wrote  a  compli- 
meatary  letter  to  Madam  Esmond  upon  Mr. 
George's  behavior.  I  fear  Mr.  Whitfield  would 
not  have  been  over-pleased  with  the  widow's 
elation  on  heuing  of  her  son's  prowess. 

When  the  lads  returned  home  at  the  end  of 
ten  delightftd  months,  their  mother  was  surprised 
at  their  growth  and  improvement.  George,  es- 
pecially, was  so  grown  as  to  come  up  to  his 


younger-bom  brother.  The  boys  could  hardly 
be  distinguished  one  from  another,  especially 
when  their  hair  was  powdered ;  but  that  cere- 
mony being  too  cumbrous  for  country  life,  each 
of  the  gentlemen  commonly  wore  his  oWn  hair, 
Geoi)$e  his  raven  black,  and  Harry  his  light 
locks  tied  with  a  ribbon. 

The  reader  who  has  been  so  kind  as  to  look 
over  the  first  pages  of  the  lad's  simple  biogra- 
phy, must  have  observed  that  Mr.  George  Es- 
mond was  of  a  jealous  and  suspicious  ^posi- 
tioi),  most  generous  and  gentle  and  incapable 
of  an  untruth,  and  though  too  magnanimous 
to  revenge,  almost  incapable  of  foi^giving  any 
injury.  Geoi^e  left  home  with  no  good-wiU 
toward  an  honorable  gentleman,  whose  name 
afterward  became  one  of  the  most  famous  in  the 
world ;  and  he  returned  from  his  journey  not  in 
the  least  altered  in  his  opinion  of  his  mother*B 
and  grandfather's  friend.  Mr.  Washington, 
though  then  but  just  of  age,  looked  and  felt 
much  older.  He  always  exhibited  an  extraor- 
dinary simplicity  and  gravity:  he  had  managed 
his  mother's  and  his  family's  afiiurs  from  a  very 
early  age,  and  was  trusted  by  all  his  friends  and 
the  gentry  of  his  cotmtry  more  than  persons  t^ice 
his  senior. 

Mrs.  l^lountain,  Madam  Esmond's  friend  and 
companion,  who  dearly  loved  the  two  boys  and 
her  ]  atrcness,  in  si^ite  of  many  quarrels  with  the 
latter,  and  dally  threats  of  parting,  was  a  most 
amusing,  droll  letter-writer,  and  used  to  write 
to  the  two  boys  on  their  travels.  Now  Mrs. 
Mountain  was  of  a  jealous  turn  likewise;  espe- 
cially she  had  a  great  turn  for  match-making, 
and  fancied  that  every  body  had  a  design  to 
marry  every  body  else.  There  scarce  came  an 
unmarried  man  to  Castlewood  but  Mountain 
imagined  the  gentleman  had  an  eye  toward  the 
mistress  of  the  mansion.  She  was  positive  that 
odious  Mr.  Ward  intended  to  make  love  to  the 
widow,  and  pretty  snre  the  latter  liked  him. 
She  knew  that  Mr.  Washington  wanted  to  be 
married,  was  certain  that  such  a  shrewd  young 
gentleman  would  look  out  for  a  rich  wife,  and, 
as  for  the  difirarences  of  ages,  what  matter  that 
the  Mi^or  (major  was  his  rank  in  the  militia) 
was  fifteen  years  younger  than  Madam  Esmond  ? 
They  were  used  to  such  marriages  in  the  fam- 
ily ;  my  lady  her  mother  was  how  many  years 
older  than  the  Colonel  when  she  married  him  ? 
when  she  married  him,  and  was  so  jealous  that 
she  never  would  let  the  poor  Colonel  out  of  her 
sight.  The  poor  Colonel  1  after  his  wife,  he  had 
been  henpecked  by  his  little  daughter.  And  she 
would  take  after  her  mother,  and  marry  again, 
be  /ure  of  that.  Madam  was  a  little  diit  of  a 
woman,  not  five  fbet  in  her  highest  head-dress 
and  shoes,  and  Mr.  Washington  a  great  tall  man 
of  six  feet  two.  Great  tall  men  always  nuurried 
little  chits  of  women :  therefore,  Mr.  W.  must 
be  looking  after  the  widow.  What  could  be 
more  clear  than  the  deduction  ? 

She  communicated  these  sage  opinions  to  her 
boy,  as  she  called  George,  who  begged  her,  for 
Heaven's  sake,  to  hold  her  tongue.    This  she 
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said  she  could  do,  but  she  could  not  keep  her 
oyes  always  shut;  and  she  narrated  a  hundred 
circumstances  which  had  occurred  in  the  joung 
gentleman's  absence,  and  which  tended,  as  she 
thought,  to  confirm  her  notions.  Had  Mount- 
ain imparted  these  pretty  suspicions  to  his  bro- 
ther? George  asked,  sternly.  No.  George  was 
her  boy ;  Harry  was  his  mother's  boy.  "  She 
likes  him  best,  and  I  like  you  best,  George,"  cries 
Mountain.  * '  Besides,  if  I  were  to  speak  to  him, 
he  would  tell  your  mother  in  a  minute.  Poor  Har- 
ry can  )ceep  nothing  quiet,  and  then  there  would 
be  a  pretty  quarrel  between  Madam  and  me !'' 

"I  beg  you  to  keep  this  qniet.  Mountain,*' 
said  Mr.  George,  with  great  dignity,  "or  you 
and  I  shall  quarrel  too.  Neither  to  me  nor  to 
any  one  else  in  the  world  must  you  mention 
such  an  absurd  suspicion." 

Absurd!  Why  absurd?  Mr.  Washington 
was  constantly  with  the  widow.  His  name  was 
forerer  in  her  mouth.  She  was  never  tired  of 
pointing  out  his  virtues  and  examples  to  her 
sons.  She  consulted  him  on  ereiy  question  re- 
specting her  estate  and  its  management.  She 
never  boaght  a  horse  or  sold  a  barrel  of  tobacco 
withoqt  his  opinion.  There  was  a  room  at 
Castlewood  regularly  called  Mr.  Washington's 
room.  He  actually  leaves  his  clones  here  and 
his  portmanteau  when  he  goes  away.  *'AhI 
Greorge,  George  I  One  day  will  come  when  he 
won^t  go  away,"  groaned  Mountain,  who,  of 
course,  always  returned  to  the  subject  of  which 
she  was  forbidden  to  speak.  Meanwhile  Mr. 
George  adopted  toward  his  mother's  favorite  a 
frigid  courtesy,  at  which  the  honest  gentleman 
chafed  but  did  not  care  to  remonstrate,  or  a 
stinging  sarcasm,  which  he  would  break  through 
as  he  would  burst  through  so  many  brambles  on 
those  hunting  excursions  in  which  he  and  H'arry 
Warrington  rode  so  constantly  together :  while 
George,  retreating  to  his  tents,  read  mathemat- 
ics, and  French,  and  Latin,  and  sulked  in  his 
book-room  more  and  more  lonely. 

Harry  was  away  from  home  with  some  other 
sporting  friends  (it  is  to  be  feared  the  young 
gentleman's  acquaintances  were  not  all  as  eligi- 
ble as  Mr.  Washington),  when  the  latter  came 
to  pay  a  visit  at  Castlewood.  He  was  so  pecu- 
liarly tender  and  kind  to  the  mistress  there,  and 
received  by  her  with  such  special  cordiality,  that 
Greorge  Warrington's  jealousy  had  weU-nigh 
broken  out  in  open  rupture.  But  the  visit  was 
one  of  adieu,  as  it  appeared.  M^or  Washing- 
ton was  going  on  a  long  and  dangerous  journey, 
quite  to  the  western  Virginian  frontier  and  be- 
yond it.  The  French  had  been  for  some  time 
past  making  inroads  into  our  territory.  The 
government  at  home,  as  well  as  those  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Pennsylvania,  were  alarmed  at  this 
aggressive  spirit  of  the  Lords  of  Canada  and 
Louisiana.  Some  of  our  settlers  had  already 
been  driven  from  their  holdings  by  Frenchmen 
in  arms,  and  the  governors  of  the  British  prov- 
inces were  desirous  to  stop  their  incursions,  or 
at  any  rate  to  protest  against  their  invasion. 

Wo  chose  to  hold  our  American  colonies  by  a 


law  that  was  at  least  conyenient  for  its  framers. 
The  maxim  was,  that  whoever  possessed  the 
coast  had  a  right  to  all  the  territory  inland  as 
far  as  the  Pacific ;  so  that  the  British  charters 
only  laid  down  the  limits  of  the  colonies  from 
north  to  south,  leaving  them  quite  free  from  east 
to  west.  The  French,  meanwhile,  had  their 
colonies  to  the  north  and  south,  and  aimed  at 
connecting  them  by  the  Mississippi  and  the  St 
Lawrence  and  the  great  intermediate  lakes  and 
waters  lying  to  the  westward  of  the  British  pos- 
sessions. In  the  year  1748,  though  peace  was 
signed  between  the  two  £un^)ean  kingdoms, 
the  colonial  question  remained  unsettled,  to  be 
opened  again  when  either  party  should  be  strong 
enough  to  urge  it.  In  the  year  17o3,  it  came 
to  an  issue,  on  the  Ohio  River,  where  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  settlers  met.  To  be  sure,  there 
existed  other  people  besides  French  and  British, 
who  thought  they  had  a  title  to  the  territory 
about  which  the  children  of  their  White  Fathers 
were  battling,  namely,  the  native  Indians  and 
proprietors  of  the  soil.  But  the  logicians  of  St. 
James's  and  Versailles  wisely  chose  to  consider 
the  matter  in  dispute  as  a  European  and  not  a 
Bed-man's  question,  eliminating  him  from  the 
ai^ument,  but  employing  his  tomahawk  as  it 
might  serve  the  turn  of  either  litigant 

A  company,  called  the  Ohio  Company,  hav- 
ing grants  fh)m  the  Virginia  government  of 
lands  along  that  river,  found  themselves  in- 
vaded in  their  settlements  by  French  military 
detachments,  who  roughly  ejected  the  Britons 
from  their  holdings.  These  latter  applied  for 
protection  to  Mr.  Dinwiddle,  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  who  determined  upon  send- 
ing an  eipbassador  to  the  French  commanding 
officer  on  the  Ohio,  demanding  that  the  French 
should  desist  from  their  inroads  upon  the  terri- 
tories of  his  Majesty  King  George. 

Young  Mr.  Washington  jumped  eagerly  at 
the  chance  of  distinction  which  this  service  af- 
^forded  him,  and  volunteered  to  leave  his  home 
and  his  rural  and  professional  pursuits  in  Vir^ 
ginia,  to  carry  the  governor's  message  to  the 
French  officer.  Taking  a  guide,  an  interpreter, 
and  a  few  attendants,  and  following  the  Indian 
tracks  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1753,  the  intrepid 
young  envoy  made  his  way  from  Williamsburg 
almost  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  and  found 
the  French  commander  at  Fort  le  Boeuf.  That 
officer's  reply  was  brief:  his  orders  were  to  hold 
the  place  and  drive  all  the  English  from  it 
The  French  avowed  their  intention  of  taking 
possession  of  the  Ohio.  And  with  this  rough 
answer  the  messenger  from  Virginia  had  to  re- 
turn through  danger  and  difficulty,  across  lonely 
forest  and  frozen  river,  shaping  his.  course  by 
the  compass,.and  camping  at  night  in  the  snow 
by  the  forest  fires. 

Harry  Warrington  cursed  his  ill-fortune  that 
he  had  been  absent  from  home  on  a  cock-fight, 
when  he  might  have  had  chance  of  sport  so 
much  nobler;  and  on  his  return  from  his  expe- 
dition, which  he  had  conducted  with  a  heroic 
energy  iMid  simplicity,  Major  Washington  w&9 
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%  greater  ikrorite  thmn  ever  with  the  lady  of 
CmstlewoocL  She  pointed  him  out  as  a  model 
to  both  her  sons.  "Ah,  Harry!"  she  would 
•ay,  "  think  of  you,  with  your  cock-fighting  and 
your  racing-matches,  and  the  M^jor  away  there 
in  the  wilderness,  watching  the  French,  and 
battling  with  the  frozen  rivers !  Ah,  George  I 
learning  may  be  a  veiy  good  thing,  but  I  wish 
my  eldest  son  were  doing  something  in  the 
jorice  of  his  country  !** 

'*  I  desire  no  better  than  to  go  home  and  seek 
for  employment,  Ma*am,*'  says  Greorge.  "  Ton 
surely  will  not  have  me  serve  under  Mr.  Wash- 
ington, in  his  new  regiment,  or  ask  a  commis- 
iion  from  Mr.  Dinwiddie  ?'* 

"An  Esmond  can  only  serve  with  the  king*s 
^commission,"  says  Madam,  "and  as  for  asking 
a  &vor  fixnn  Mr.  Lieutenant-Governor  Din- 
widdie, I  would  rather  beg  my  bread." 

Mr.  Washington  was  at  this  time  raising  such 
a  regiment  as,  with  the  scanty  pay  and  patron- 
age of  the  Virginian  government,  he  could  get 
together,  and  proposed,  with  the  help  of  these 
men-of-war,  to  put  a  more  peremptory  veto 
upon  the  French  invaders  than  the  solitary  em- 
bassador had  been  enabled  to  lay.  A  small 
fiMPce  under  another  officer,  Colonel  Trent,  had 
been  already  dispatched  to  the  west,  with  orders 
to  fortify  themselves  so  as  to  be  able  to  resist 
any  attack  of  the  enemy.  The  French  troops, 
greatly  ootnnmbering  ours,  came  up  with  the 
Bngi'^h  outposts,  who  wero  fortifying  them- 
selves at  a  place  on  the  confines  of  Pennsylva- 
nia where  the  great  city  of  Pittsburg  now  stands. 
A  Virginian  officer  with  but  forty  men  was  in 
DO  condition  to  resist  twenty  times  that  number 
of  Canadians,  who  appeared  before  his  incom- 
plete works.  He  was  suffered  to  draw  back 
without  molestation;  and  the  French,  taking 
possession  of  his  fort,  strengthened  it,  and  chris- 
tened it  by  the  name  of  the  Canadian  governor, 
Doqoesne.  Up  to  this  time  no  actual  blow  of 
war  had  been  struck.  The  troops  representing 
the  hostile  nations  were  in  presence — the  guns 
were  loaded,  but  no  one  as  yet  had  cried  "  Fire." 
It  was  strange,  that  in  a  savage  forest  of  Penn- 
sylvania, a  young  Vii)pnian  officer  should  fire  a 
shot,  and  waken  up  a  war  which  was  to  last  for 
oxty  years,  which  was  to  cover  his  own  country 
and  pass  into  Europe,  to  cost  France  her  Ameri- 
can colonies,  to  sever  ours  from  us,  and  create 
the  great  Western  republic ;  to  rage  over  the 
Old  World  when  extinguished  in  the  New ;  and, 
of  all  the  myriads  engaged  in  the  vast  contest, 
to  leave  the  prize  of  the  greatest  fame  with  him 
who  struck  tiie  first  blow  I 

He  little  knew  of  the  fate  in  store  for  him. 
A  sim|^  gentleman,  anxious  to  serve  his  king 
and  do  his  duty,  he  volunteered  for  the  first 
•ervice,  and  executed  it  with  admirable  fideli- 
ty. In  the  ensuing  year  he  took  the  command 
of  the  small  body  of  provincial  troops,  with 
which  he  marched  to  repel  the  Frenchmen. 
He  came  up  with  their  advanced  guard  and 
fired  upon  them,  killing  their  leader.  After 
this  he  had  himself  to  fall  back  with  his  troops. 


and  was  compelled  to  capitulate  to  the  superior 
French  force.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1754,  the 
Colonel  marched  out  with  his  troops  from  the 
little  fort  where  he  had  hastily  entrenched  him- 
self (and  which  they  called  Fort  Necessity), 
gave  up  the  place  to  the  conqueror,  and  took 
his  way  home. 

His  command  was  over:  his  regiment  dis- 
banded after  the  fruitless,  inglorious  masch  and 
defeat.  Saddened  and  humbled  in  spirit,  the 
young  officer  presented  himself  after  a  while  to 
his  old  friends  at  Castlewood.  He  was  very 
young ;  before  he  set  forth  on  his  first  campaign 
he  may  have  indulged  in  exaggerated  hopes  of 
success,  and  uttered  them.  *  *  I  was  angry  when 
I  parted  from  you,"  he  said  to  Geoi^ge  Warring- 
ton, holding  out  his  hand,  which  the  other  ea- 
gerly took.  "  You  seemed  to  scorn  me  and  my 
regiment,  George.  I  thought  you  laughed  at 
us,  and  your  ridicule  made  me  angry.  I  boast- 
ed too  much  of  what  we  would  do." 

"Nay,  you  have  done  your  best,  George," 
says  the  other,  who  quite  forgot  his  previous 
jealousy  in  his  old  comrade*s  misfortune.  '  *  Ev- 
eiy  body  knows  that  a  hundred  and  fifty  starv- 
ing men  with  scarce  a  round  of  ammunition  left, 
could  not  face  five  times  their  number  perfectly 
armed,  and  every  body  who  knows  Mr.  Wash- 
ington knows  that  he  would  do  his  duty.  Har- 
ry and  I  saw  the  French  in  Canada  last  year. 
They  obey  but  one  will :  in  our  provinces  each 
governor  has  his  own.  They  were  royal  troops 
the  French  sent  against  you. " 

"  Oh  but  that  some  of  ours  were  here  1"  cries ' 
Madam  Esmond,  tossing  her  head  up.    "I  prom- 
ise you  a  few  good  English  regiments  would 
make  the  white-coats  run." 

"  Ton  think  nothing  of  the  provincials :  and 
I  nlust  say  nothing  now  we  have  been  so  un- 
lucky," said  the  Colonel,  gloomily.  "You 
made  much  of  me  when  I  was  here  before. 
Don't  yon  remember  what  victories  you  proph- 
esied for  me — ^how  much  I  boasted  myself  very 
likely  over  your  good  wine  ?  All  those  fine 
dreams  are  over  now.  Tis  kind  of  your  lady- 
ship to  recei've  a  poor  beaten  fellow  as  you  do :" 
and  the  young  soldier  hung  down  his  hcssl. 

George  Warrington,  with  his  extreme  acute 
sensibility,  was  touched  at  the  other's  emotion 
and  simple  testimony  of  sorrow  under  defeat. 
He  was  about  to  say  something  friendly  to  Mr. 
Washington,  had  not  his  mother,  to  whom  the 
Colonel  had  been  speaking,  replied  herself: 
"  Kind  of  us  to  receive  you.  Colonel  Washing- 
ton!" said  the  widow.  "I  never  heard  that 
when  men  were  imhappy,  our  sex  were  less  their 
friends." 

And  she  made  the  Colonel  a  very  fine  courte- 
sy, which  straightway  caused  her  son  to  be 
more  jealous  of  him  than  ever. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

PREPABATIONS  FOB  WAB. 

SuRBLT  no  man  can  have  better  claims  to 
sympathy  than  bravery,  youth,  good  looks,  and 
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misfortune.  Madam  Esmond  might  hare  had 
twenty  sons,  and  yet  had  a  right  to  admire  her 
young  soldier.  Mr.  Washington's  room  was 
more  than  ever  Mr.  Washington's  room  now. 
She  raved  ahout  him  and  praised  him  in  all 
companies.  She  more  than  ever  pointed  out 
his  perfections  to  her  sons,  contrasting  his  ster- 
ling qualities  with  Harry's  love  of  pleasure  (the 
wild  hoy!)  and  Greorge's  listless  musings  over 
his  books.  Greorge  was  not  disposed  to  like  Mr. 
Washington  any  better  for  his  mother's  extrav- 
agant praises.  He  coaxed  the  jealous  demon 
within  him  until  he  must  have  become  a  per- 
fect pest  to  himself  and  all  the  friends  round 
about  him.  He  uttered  jokes  so  deep  that  his 
simple  mother  did  not  know  their  meaning,  but 
sate  bewildered  at  his  sarcasms,  and  powerless 
what  to  think  of  his  moody,  saturnine  humor. 

Meanwhile,  public  events  were  occurring 
which  were  to  influence  the  fortunes  of  all  our 
homely  family.  Th  c  quarrel  between  the  French 
and  English  North  Americans  from  being  a  pro- 
vincial had  groifin  to  be  a  national  quarrel. 
Reinforcements  from  France  had  already  ar- 
rived in  Canada,  and  English  troops  were  ex- 
pected in  Virginia.  "  Alas  I  my  dear  friend !" 
^^TOto  Madame  la  Fr^sidente  de  Mouchy,  from 
Quebec,  .to  her  young  friend  George  Warring- 
ton. "  How  contrary  is  the  destiny  to  us.  I 
see  you  quitting  the  embrace  of  an  adored  mother 
to  precipitate  yourself  in  the  arms  of  Bellona. 
I  see  you  pass  wounded  after  combats.  I  hesi- 
tate almost  to  wish  victories  to  our  lilies  when 
I  behold  you  ranged  under  the  banners  of  the 
Leopard.  There  are  enmities  which  the  heart 
does  not  recognize— K>ur8  assuredly  are  at  peace 
among  these  tumults.  All  here  love  and  salute 
you  as  well  as  Monsieur  the  Bear-hunter,  your 
brother  (that  cold  Hippolyte  who  preferred  the 
chase  to  the  soft  conversation  of  our  ladies!}. 
Your  fnend,  your  enemy,  the  Chevalier  de  la 


Saboti^re  bums  to  meet  on  the  field 
of  Mars  his  generous  rival.  M.  Dn 
Quesne  spoke  of  yon  last  night  at 
Rupper.  M.  Du  Qnesne,  my  bus* 
band  send  affectuous  remembrances 
to  their  young  friend,  with  which  are 
ever  joined  those  of  your  sincere 
Fre'sidente  de  Mouchy." 

"The  banner  of  the  Leopard,"  of 
which  George's  fair  correspondent 
"wrote,  was,  indeed,  flung  out  to  the 
winds,  and  a  number  of  the  King's 
soldiers  were  rallied  round  it.  It 
was  resolved  to  wrest  from  the  Ftonch 
all  the  conquests  they  had  made  npon 
British  dominion.  A  conple  of  regi- 
ments were  raised  and  paid  by  th^ 
King  in  America,  and  a  fleet  with  a 
couple  more  was  dispatched  from 
home  under  an  experienced  com- 
mander. In  Febmaxy,  17f>5,  Com- 
modore Keppel,  in  the  famous  ship 
C^  '  Centurion,  in  which  Anson  had  made 

his  voyage  round  the  world,  anchor- 
ed in  Hampton  Roads,  with  two 
ships  of  war  under  his  cenrniand,  and  having 
on  board  General  Braddock,  his  staff,  and  a 
part  of  his  troops.  Mr.  Braddock  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Duke.  A  hundred  years  ago 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  callod  The  Duke 
par  excellence  in  England — as  another  fiimous 
warrior  has  since  been  called.  Not  so  great  a 
Duke  certainly  was  that  first-named  Prince  as 
his  party  esteemed  him,  and  surely  not  so  bad  a 
one  as  his  enemies  have  painted  him.  A  fleet 
of  transports  speedily  followed  Prince  William's 
general,  bringing  stores,  and  men,  and  money 
in  plenty. 

The  great  man  landed  his  troops  at  Alexan- 
dria, on  the  Potomac  River,  and  repaired  %o 
Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  where  he  ordered  the 
governors  of  the  difibrent  colonies  to  meet  him 
in  council,  urging  them  each  to  call  npon  their 
respective  provinces  to  help  the  common  canse 
in  this  strait. 

The  arrival  of  the  Greneral  and  his  little  army 
caused  a  mighty  excitement  all  through  the 
provinces,  and  nowhere  greater  than  at  Castle-  . 
wood.  Harry  was  off  forth with>to  see  the  troops 
under  canvas  at  Alexandria.  The  sight  of  their 
lines  delighted  him,  and  the  inspiring  music  of 
their  fifes  and  drums.  Ho  speedily  made  ac- 
quaintance with  the  officers  of  both  regiments ; 
he  longed  to  join  in  the  expedition  upon  which 
they  were  bound,  and  was  a  welcome  gncst  at 
their  mess.  ^ 

Madam  Esmond  was  pleased  that  her  sons 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  so- 
ciety of  gentlemen  of  good  fashion  from  En- 
gland. She  had  no^  doubt  their  company  was 
improving,  that  the*  English  gentlemen  were 
very  different  from  the  horse-racing,  cock-fight- 
ing, Virginian  squires,  with  whom  Master  Harry 
would  associate,  and  the  lawyers,  and  pettifog- 
gers, and  toad-eaters  at  the  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor's table.     Madam  Esmond  had  a  yery  keen 
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tje  for  detecting  flatterers  in  other  folks*  houses. 
Against  the  little  knot  of  official  people  at  Will- 
iamsbnrg,  she  was  especially  satiricid,  and  had 
no  patience  with  their  etiquettes  and  squabbles 
for  precedence. 

As  for  the  conipanj  of  the  King's  officers, 
Mr.  Harry  and  his  elder  brother  both  smiled  at 
their  mamma's  compliments  to  the  elegance  and 
ivopriety  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  camp.  If  the 
good  lady  had  bat  known  all,  if 'she  coald  but 
hare  keard  their  jokes  and  the  songs  which 
they  sang  orer  their  wine  and  punch,  if  she 
eoold  hare  seen  the  condition  of  many  of  them 
as  they  were  carried  away  to  their  lodgings,  she 
woold  scarce  have  been  so  ready  to  recommend 
their  company  to  her  sons.  Men  and  officers 
swaggered  the  country  round,  and  frightened 
the  peaceful  fium  and  villnge  folk  with  their 
riot:  the  General  raved  and  stormed  against 
his  troops  for  their  disorder;  against  the  pro* 
vincials  for  their  traitorotLs  niggardliness;  the 
soldiers  took  possession  almost  as  of  a  conquered 
eonntiy,  they  scorned  the  provincials,  they  in- 
sulted the  wives  even  of  their  Indian  allies,  who 
had  come  to  join  the  English  warriors  upon  their 
azrival  in  America,  and  to  march  with  them 
against  the  French.  The  General  was  com- 
pelled to  forbid  the  Indian  women  his  camp. 
Am— ^  and  outraged  their  husbands  retired, 
and  bat  a  few  months  afterward  their  services 
were  loat  to  him,  when  their  aid  would  have 
been  most  precious. 

Some  stories  against  the  gentlemen  of  the 
eamp  Madam  Esmond  might  have  heard,  but 
she  would  have  none  of  them.  Soldiers  would 
be  Boldiera,  that  every  body  knew;  those  offi- 
cers who  came  over  to  Castlewood  on  her  son's 
invit^on  were  most  polite  gentlemen,  and  such 
indeed  was  the  case.  The  widow  received  them 
moit  graciously,  and  gave  them  the  best  sport 
the  country  afforded.  Presently  the  General 
himself  sent  polite  messages  to  the  mistress  of 
Castkwood.  His  father  had  served  with  hers 
mder  the  glorious  Marlborough,  and  Colonel 
Esmond's  name  was  still  known  and  respected 
in  England.  With  her  ladyship's  permission. 
General  Braddock  would  have  the  honor  of 
waiting  upon  her  at  Castlewood,  and  paying  his 
respects  to  the  daughter  of  so  meritorious  an 
officer. 

If  she  had  known  the  cause  of  Mr.  Braddock's 
politeness,  perhaps  his  compliments  would  not 
have  charmed  Madam  Esmond  so  much.  The 
Commander-in-Chief  held  levees  at  Alexan- 
dria, and  among  the  gentry  of  the  country,  who 
paid  him  their  respects,  were  our  twins  of  Cas- 
tlewood, who  mounted  their  best  nags,  took 
with  ^em  their  last  London  suits,  and,  with 
dieir  two  negrof boys,  in  smart  liveries  behind 
them,  rode  in  state  to  wait  upon  the  great  man. 
He  was  sulky  and  angry  with  the  provincial 
gentxT,  and  scarce  took  any  notice  of  the  young 
gentlemen,  only  a^ing,  casually,  of  his  aid-de- 
camp at  dinner,  who  the  young  Squire  Gawkeys 
were  in  bine  and  gold  and  red  waistcoats  ? 

Hr.  Dinwiddle,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 


Virginia,  the  Agent  from  Pennsylvania,  and  a 
few  more  gentlemen,  happened  to  be  dining  with 
his  Excellency.  **Ohr  says  Mr.  Dinwiddle, 
<^  those  are  the  sons  of  the  Princess  Pocahon- 
tas,*' on  which,  with  a  tremendous  oath,  t)ie 
General  asked,  "Who  the  deuce  was  she?'*  . 

Dinwiddie,  who  did  not  love  her,  having  ii>- 
deed  undergone  a  hundred  pertnesses  from  the 
imperious  little  lady,  now  gave  a  disrespectful 
and  ridiculous  account  of  Madam  Esmond,  made 
merry  with  her  pomposity  and  immense  preten- 
sions, and  entertained  General  Braddock  with 
anecdotes  regarding  her,  until  his  Excellency 
fell  asleep. 

When  he  awoke  Dinwiddie  was  gone,  but  the 
Philadelphia  gentleman  was  still  at  table,  deep 
in  conversation  with  the  officers  there  present. 
The  General  took  up  the  talk  where  it  had  been 
left  when  he  fell  asleep,  and  spoke  of  Madam 
Esmond  in  curt,  disrespectful  terms,  such  as 
soldiers  were  in  the  habit  of  using  in  those  days, 
and  asking,  again,  what  was  the  name  of  the  old 
fool  about  whom  Dinwiddie  had  been  talking? 
He  then  broke  in^  expressions  of  contempt  and 
wrath  against  the  gentry  and  the  country  in 
general. 

Mr.  Franklin  of  Philadelphia  repeated  the 
widow's  name,  took  quite  a  diffisrent  view  of 
her  character  fh>m  that  Mr.  Dinwiddie  had 
given,  seemed  to  know  a  good  deal  about  her, 
her  father,  and  her  estate ;  as,  indeed,  he  did 
about  every  man  or  subject  which  came  under 
discussion;  explained  to  the  General  that  Mad- 
am Esmond  had  beeves,  and  horses,  and  stores 
in  plenty,  which  might  be  very  useful  at  the 
present  juncture,  and  recommended  him  to  con- 
ciliate her  by  all  means.  The  General  had  al- 
ready made  up  his  mind  that  Mr.  Franklin  was  a 
very  shrewd,  intelligent  person,  and  graciously 
ordered  an  aid-de-camp  to  invite  the  two  young 
men  to  the  next  day's  dinner.  When  they  ap- 
peared ho  was  very  pleasant  and  good-natured ; 
the  gentlemen  of  the  General's  family  made 
much  of  them.  They  behaved,  as  became  per- 
sons of  their  name,  with  modesty  and  good- 
breeding;  they  returned  home  delighted  with 
their  entertainment,  nor  was  their  mother  less 
pleased  at  the  civilities  which  his  Excellency 
had  shown  to  her  boys.  In  reply  to  Braddock's 
message,  Madam  Esmond  penned  a  billet  in  her 
best  style,  acknowledging  his  politeness,  and 
begging  his  Excellency  to  fix  the  time  when  she 
might  have  the  honor  to  receive  him  at  Castle- 
wood. 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  arrival  of  the  army 
and  the  approaching  campaign  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  continued  conversation  in  the  Castle- 
wood fiunily.  To  make  the  campaign  was  the 
dearest  wbh  of  Harry's  life.  He  dreamed  only 
of  war  and  battle ;  he  was  forever  with  the  offi- 
cers at  Williamsburg;  he  scoured  and  cleaned 
and  polished  all  the  guns  and  swords  in  the 
house ;  he  renewed  the  amusements  of  his  child- 
hood, and  had  the  negroes  under  arms.  His 
mother,  who  had  a  gallant  spirit,  knew  that  the 
time  was  oome  when  one  of  her  boys  mast  leave  w 
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her  and  serve  the  King.  She  scarce  dared  to 
think  on  whom  the  lot  should  fall.  She  ad- 
mired and  respected  the  elder,  but  she  felt  that 
she  loved  the  younger  boy  with  all  the  passion 
of  her  heart. 

Eager  as  Harry  was  to  be  a  soldier,  and  with 
all  hi^  thoughts  bent  on  that  glorious  scheme, 
ho,  too,  scarcely  dared  to  touch  on  the  subject 
nearest  his  heart.  Once  or  twice  when  he  ven- 
tured on  it  with  Greorge,  the  latter*s  countenance 
wore  an  ominous  look.  Harry  had  a  feudal  at- 
tachment for  his  elder  brother,  worshiped  him 
with  an  extravagant  regard,  and  in  all  things 
gave  way  to  him  as  the  chief.  So  Harry  saw, 
to  his  infinite  terror,  how  Greorge,  too,  in  his 
grave  way,  was  occupied  with  military  matters. 
George  had  the  wars  of  Eugene  and  Marl- 
borough down  from  his  book-shelves  ;  all  the 
military  books  of  his  grandfather,  and  the  most 


warlike  of  Plutarch's  Lives.  He  and  Dempster 
were  practicing  with  the  foils  again.  The  old 
Scotchman  was  an  adept  in  the  military  art, 
though  somewhat  shy  of  saying  where  he  learn- 
ed it. 

Madam  Esmond  made  her  two  boys  the  bear- 
ers of  the  letter  in  reply  to  his  Excellency's 
message,  accompanying  her  note  with  such 
large  and  handsome  presents  for  the  Generars 
staff  and  the  officers  of  the  two  Royal  Regi- 
ments, as  caused  the  GeneraL  more  than  once 
to  thank  Mr.  Franklin  for  naving  been  the 
means  of  bringing  this  welcome  ally  into  the 
camp.  "  Would  not  one  of  the  young  gentle- 
men like  to  see  the  campaign?''  the  General 
asked.  **  A  friend  of  theirs,  who  often  spoke 
of  them — Mr.  Washington,  who  had  been  un- 
lucky in  the  affidr  of  last  year — bad  already 
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promiMd  to  join  bim  as  aid-de^^amp,  and  his 
Ezoellencj  would  gladly  take  another  young 
Yirginian  gentleman  into  his  family.**  Harry's 
eyes  brightened  and  his  face  fln^^ed  at  this  of- 
fisr  **  He  would  like  with  all  his  heart  to  go  !** 
be  cried  oat  George  said,  looking  hard  at  his 
yoanger  brother,  that  one  of  them  would  be 
pfoud  to  attend  his  Excellency,  while  it  would 
be  the  other's  du^ty  to  take  care  of  their  mother 
at  home.  Hairy  allowed  his  senior  to  speak. 
His  will  was  eren  still  obedient  to  Geoi^'s. 
Howerer  much  he  desired  to  go,  he  would  not 
pnmoonoe  until  George  had  declared  himself. 
He  longed  so  for  the  campaign  that  the  actual 
wish  made  him  timid.  He  dared  not  speak  on 
the  matter  as  he  went  home  with  George.  They 
rode  for  miles  in  silence,  or  strove  to  talk  upon 
indillerent  subjects;  each  knowing  what  was 
pasaing  in  the  other's  mind,  and  afraid  to  bring 
the  awful  ques^n  to  an  issue. 

On  theur  arrival  at  home  the  boys  told  their 
BXMher  of  General  Braddock's  ofier.  **  I  knew 
it  must  happen,"  she  said.  *'  At  such  a  crisis 
in  the  country  our  family  must  come  forward. 
Have  you — ^have  you  settled  yet  which  of  you 
ia  to  leave  me?"  And  she  looked  anxiously 
from  one  to  another,  dreading  to  hear  either 


The  youngest  ought  to  go,  mother.     Of 
I  ought  to  go  !**  cries  Harry,  turning  very 


red. 

**  Of  coarse  he  ought,**  said  llrs.  Mountain, 
who  was  present  at  their  talk. 

'*  There  !  Mountain  says  so !  I  told  you 
•0  !**  again  cries  Hany,  with  a  sidelong  look  at 
George. 

"The  head  of  the  family  ought  to  go,  moth- 
er," says  Geoige,  sadly. 

**NoI  no!  you  are  ill,  and  have  never  recov- 
ered your  fever      Ought  he  to  go,  Motintain  ?" 

"  You  would  make  the  best  soldier — ^I  know 
that,  dearest  Hal.  You  and  George  Washing- 
ton are  great  friends,  and  could  travel  well  to- 
gether, and  be  does  not  care  for  me,  nor  I  for 
him,  however  much  he  is  admired  in  the  fam- 
ily. But,  you  see,  'tis  the  law  of  Honor,  my 
Hairy.**  (He  here  spoke  to  his  brother  with  a 
voice  of  extraordinary  kindness  and  tender- 
ness.) '*  The  grief  I  have  had  in  this  matter 
has  been  that  I  must  refuse  thee.  I  must  go. 
Had  Fate  given  you  the  benefit  of  that  extra 
half  hour  of  life  which  I  have  had  before  you, 
it  would  have  been  your  lot,  and  you  would 
have  claimed  your  right  to  go  first — you  know 
you  would," 

**  Yei^  Geoi^"  said  poor  Hany,  **I  own  I 
ihoukL" 

**  Yoo  will  stay  at  home,  and  take  care  of 
Castlewood  and  our  mother.  If  any  thing  hap- 
pens to  me,  you  are  here  to  fill  my  place.  I 
would  like  to  give  way,  my  dear,  as  you,  I 
know,  would  lay  down  your  life  to  serve  me. 
But  each  of  us  must  do  his  duty.  What  would 
our  graadfiuher  say  if  he  were  here  ?" 

The  mother  looked  proudly  at  her  two  sons. 
'*  My  papa  would  say  that  his  boys  were  gentle- 
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men,"  faltered  Madam  Esmond,  and  left  the 
young  men — ^not  choosing,  perhaps,  to  show  the 
emotion  which  was  filling  her  heart.  It  was 
speedily  known  among  the  servants  that  Mr. 
George  was  going  on  the  campaign.  Dinah, 
George's  foster-mother,  was  loud  in  her  lament- 
ations at  losing  him ;  Phillis,  Harry's  old  nuise, 
was  as  noisy  because  Master  Geoige,  as  usual, 
was  prefisrred  over  Master  Harry  Sady, 
Geoige's  servant,  made  preparations  to  follow 
his  master,  bragging  incessantly  of  the  deeds 
which  he  would  do,  while  Gumbo,  Hany's  boy, 
pretended  to  whimper  at  being  left  behind, 
though,  at  home,  Gumbo  was  any  thing  but  4 
fire-eater. 

But,  of  all  in  the  house,  Mrs.  Mountain  was 
the  most  angry  at  Geoige's  determination  to  go 
on  the  campaign.  She  had  no  patience  with 
him.  He  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing  by 
leaving  home.  She  begged,  implored,  insisted 
that  he  should  alter  his  determination;  and 
vowed  that  nothing  but  mischief  would  come 
from  his  departure. 

George  was  suiprised  at  the  pertinacity  of  the 
good  lady's  opposition.  *'  I  know.  Mountain," 
said  he,  "  that  Harry  would  be  the  better  sol- 
dier; but,  after  all,  to  go  is  n^  duty.** 

'*To  stay  is  your  dutyl"  says  Moimtain, 
with  a  stamp  of  her  foot. 

'*  Why,  did  not  my  mother  own  it  when  we 
talked  of  the  matter  just  now  ?" 

«  Your  mother  !**  says  Mrs.  Mountain,  with  a 
most  gloomy,  sardonic  laugh  ^  **your  mother, 
my  poor  child !" 

*'What  is  the  meaning  of  that  mournful 
countenance,  Mountain  ?" 

**It  may  be  that  your  mother  wishes  yon 
away,  George  I*'  Mrs.  Mountain  continued, 
wagging  her  head.  *'  It  may  be,  my  poor,  de- 
luded boy,  that  you  will  find  a  father-in-law 
when  you  come  back.** 

'*What  in  Heaven  do  you  mean?"  cried 
George,  the  blood  rushing  into  his  face. 

"  Do  you  suppose  I  have  no  eyes,  and  can 
not  see  what  is  going  on?  I  tell  you,  child, 
that  Colonel  Washington  wants  a  rich  wife. 
When  you  are  gone  he  will  ask  your  mother  to 
marry  him,  and  you  will  find  him  master  here 
when  you  come  back.  This  is  why  you  ought 
not  to  go  away,  you  poor,  unhappy,  simple  boy  1 
Don't  you  see  how  fond  she  is  of  him?  how 
much  she  makes  of  him?  how  she  is  always 
holding  him  up  to  you,  to  Harry,  to  every  body 
who  comes  here?" 

*'But  he  b  going  on  the  campaign,  too," 
cried  George. 

*'He  is  going  on  the  manying  campaign, 
child !"  insisted  the  widow. 

**Nay ;  General  Braddock  himself  tdd  me 
that  Mr.  Washington  had  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment of  aid-de-camp." 

*^An  artifice!  an  artifice  to  blind  you,  my 
poor  child!"  cries  Mountain.  <*He  will  be 
wounded  and  come  back — ^you  will  see  if  he  dues 
not.  I  have  proofs  of  what  I  say  to  you — ^proofs 
under  his  own  hand — ^look  here!"     And  she 
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took  fW>iii  her  pocket  a  piece  of  piH;>er  in  Mr. 
Washington's  well-known  handwriting. 

''How  came  joa  bj  this  pi^ier?"  asked 
George,  taming  ghastly  pale. 

"I— I  found  it  in  the  Major's  chamber!" 
aajs  Mis.  Mountain,  with  a  shamefaced  look. 

*  *  You  read  the  private  letters  of  a  guest  stay- 
ing in  our  house  ?"  cried  George,  *'  For  shame ! 
I  will  not  look  at  the  paper !"  And  he  flung  it 
from  him  on  to  the  fire  before  him. 

**  I  could  not  help  it,  George ;  'twas  bj  chance, 
I  giro  jou  mj  word,  bj  the  merest  chance.  You 
know  Goremor  Dinwiddie  is  to  have  the  Ma- 
jor's room,  and  the  state-room  is  got  ready  for 
Mr.  Braddock,  and  we  are  expecting  ever  so 
much  company,  and  I  had  to  take  the  things 
which  Uie  Mi^r  leaves  here^ — he  treats  the  house 
just  as  if  it  was  his  own  already — into  his  new 
room,  and  this  half-sheet  of  paper  fell  out  of 
his  writing-book,  and  I  just  gave  one  look  at  it 
by  the  merest  chance,  and  when  I  saw  what  it 
was  it  was  my  duty  to  read  it." 

*'  Oh,  you  are  a  martyr  to  duty.  Mountain  l"* 
George  said,  grimly.  *'  I  dare  say  Mrs.  Blue- 
beard thought  it  was  her  duty  to  look  through 
the  key-hole." 

**I  never  cKd  lock  through  the  key-hole, 
George.  It's  a  shame  you  should  say  so  1  I, 
who  have  watched,  and  tended,  and  nursed  you 
like  a  mother.  Who  have  sate  up  whole  weeks 
with  you  in  fevers,  and  carried  you  from  your 
bed  to  the  soia  in  these  arms.  There,  8ir,  I 
don't  want  you  there  now.  My  dear  Mountain, 
indeed !  Don't  tell  ine  I  You  fly  into  a  pas- 
sion, and  call  names,  and  wound  my  feelings, 
who  have  loved  you  like  your  mother — like  your 
mother? — I  only  hope  she  may  love  you  half  as 
well.  I  say  you  are  all  ungrateful.  My  Mr. 
Mountain  was  a  wretch,  and  every  one  of  you  is 
as  bad." 

There  was  but  a  smouldering  log  cr  two  in 
the  fire-place,  and  no  doubt  Mountain  saw  that 
the  paper  waa  in  no  danger  as  it  lay  among  the 
ashes,  or  she  would  have  seized  it  at  the  risk  of 
burning  her  own  fingers,  and  ere  she  uttered  the 
above  passionate  defense  of  her  conduct.  Per- 
haps George  was  absorbed  in  his  dismal  thoughts ; 
perhaps  his  jealousy  overpowered  him,  for  he  did 
not  resist  any  furUker  when  she  stooped  down 
and  picked  up  the  paper. 

''You  should  thaijc  your  stars,  child,  that  I 
saved  the  letter,"  cried  she.  "Seel  here  are 
his  own  words,  in  his  great  big  handwriting  like 
a  clerk.  It  was  not  my  fault  that  he  wrote 
them,  or  that  I  found  them.  Read  for  yourself, 
I  say,  George  Warrington,  and  be  thankful  that 
your  poor  dear  old  Mounty  is  watching  over 
you!" 

Every  word  and  letter  upon  the  unlucky  paper 
was  perfectly  clear.  George's  eyes  could  not 
kelp  taking  in  the  contents  of  ^e  document  be- 
fore him.  "Not  a  word  of  this,  Mountain," 
he  said,  giving  her  a  firightful  look.  "  I— I  will 
return  this  paper  to  Mr.  Washington." 

Mountain  was  soared  at  his  face,  at  the  idea 
of  what  she  had  done,  and  what  might  ensue. 


When  his  mother,  with  alarm  in  her  counte- 
nance, asked  him  at  dinner  what  ailed  him  that 
he  looked  so  pale?  "Do  yon  suppose,  mad- 
am?" says  h^  filling  himself  a  great  bumper 
of  wine,  "  that  to  leave  such  a  tender  mother 
as  you^does  not  cause  me  cruel  grief?" 

The  good  lady  could  not  understand  his 
words,  bis  strange,  fierce  looks,  and  stranger 
laughter.  He  bantered  all  at  the  table ;  called 
to  the  servants  and  laughed  at  them,  and  drank 
more  and  more.  Each  time  the  door  was  open- 
ed he  turned  toward  it  r  and  so  did  Mountain, 
with  a  guilty  notion  that  Mr.  Washington  would 
step  in. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

IN  WHICH  OBOBOE  SUFFERS  FBOX  A  COMMOV 
DISEASE. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  Madam  Esmond's 
entertainment  to  the  General,  the  house  of  Cas- 
tlewood  was  set  out  with  the  greatest  splendor ; 
and  Madam  Esmond  arrayed  herself  in  a  much 
more  magnificent  dress  than  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  wear.  Indeed,  she  wished  to  do  every 
honor  to  her  guest,  and  to  make  the  entertain- 
ment— ^which,  in  reality,  was  a  sad  one  to  her — 
as  pleasant  as  might  be  for  her  company.  The 
General's  new  aid-de-camp  was  the  first  to  ar- 
rive. The  widow  received  him  in  the  covered 
gallery  before  the  house.  He  dismounted  at 
the  steps,  and  his  servants  led  away  his  horses 
to  the  well  known  quarters.  No  yonng  gentle* 
man  in  the  colony  was  better  mounted  or  a  bet- 
ter horseman  than  Mr.  Washington. 

For  a  while,  ere  the  Major  retired  to  divest 
himself  (^  his  riding-boots,  he  and  his  hostess 
paced  the  gallery  in  talk.  She  had  much  to  say 
to  him  ;  she  had  to  hear  from  him  a  confirma- 
tion of  his  own  appointment  as  aid-de-camp  to 
General  Braddock,  and  to  speak  of  her  son's  ap- 
proaching departure.  The  negro  servants,  bear- 
ing the  dishes  for  the  approaching  feast,  were 
passing  continually  as  they  talked.  They  de- 
scended the  steps  down  to  the  rough  lawn  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  paced  a  while  in  the 
shade.  Mr.  Washington  announced  his  Excel- 
lency's speedy  approach,  with  Mr.  Franklin  of 
Pennsylvania  in  his  coach. 

This  Mr.  Franklin  had  been  a  common  print- 
er's boy,  Mrs.  Esmond  had  heard ;  a  pretty  pass 
things  were  coming  to  when  such  persons  rode 
in  the  ooach  of  the  Commander-in-Chief!  Mr. 
Washington  said,  a  more  shrewd  and  sensible 
gentleman  never  rode  in  coach  or  walked  on 
foot.  Mrs.  Esmond  thought  the  Major  was  too 
liberally  disposed  toward  this  gentleman ;  bat 
Mr.  Washington  stoutly  maintained,  against  the 
widow,  that  the  printer  was  a  most  ingenious, 
useful,  and  meritorious  man. 

"  I  iyn  glad,  at  least,  that,  as  my  boy  is  going 
to  make  the  campaign,  he  will  not  be  with  trades- 
men, but  with  gentlemen — ^with  gentlemen  of 
honor  and  fashion,"  says  Madam  Esmond,  in 
her  most  stately  manner. 

Mr.  Washington  had  seen  the  gentlemen  of 
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boBor  and  fashion  oyer  their  oaps,  and  perhaps 
thought  that  all  their  sayings  and  doings  were 
not  predselj  snch  as  would  tend  to  instruct  or 
aifify  a  joang  man  on  his  entrance  into  life;  but 
he  wiadj  chose  to  tell  no  tales  oot  of  school,  and 
said  that  Harry  and  George,  now  they  were  com- 
ing into  the  world,  must  take  their  i^are  of  good 
and  had,  and  hear  what  both  sorts  had  to  say. 

*'To  be  with  a  Teteran  officer  of  the  finest 
army  in  the  world,"  faltered  Uie  widow ;  "  with 
gendemen  who  hare  been  bred  in  the  midst  of 
the  Court ;  with  fiiends  of  his  Royal  Highness, 
tfaeDoke— *' 

The  widow's  friend  only  inclined  his  head. 
He  did  not  choose  to  allow  his  countenance  to 
depart  horn  its  usual  handsome  grarity. 

*'And  with  yon,  dear  Colonel  Washington, 
by  whom  my  fSather  always  set  such  store.  You 
doB*i  know  how  much  he  trusted  in  yon.  Ton 
will  take  ears  of  my  boy.  Sir,  will  not  you  ? 
Ton  an  but  Ato  years  older,  yet  I  trust  to  yon 
more  than  to  his  seniors ;  my  father  always  told 
the  children,  I  always  bade  them,  to  look  up  to 
Mr.  Washington.** 

*'  Ton  know  I  would  hare  done  any  thing  to 
win  Colonel  Esmond^s  favor.  Madam,  how 
much  would  I  not  yenture  to  merit  his  daugh- 
ter's?" 

The  gentleman  bowed  with  not  too  ill  a 
graee.  The  lady  blushed,  and  dropped  one  of 
the  lowest  courtesies.  (Madam  Esmond's  courte- 
sy was  considered  unriraled  over  the  whole 
piorince.)  "  Mr.  Washington,"  she  said,  <'  will 
be  always  sure  of  a  mother's  affection  while  he 
gives  so  much  of  his  to  her  children.**  And  so 
saying  riM  gave  him  her  hand,  which  he  kissed 
with  profound  politeness.  The  little  lady  prea- 
ently  re-entered  her  mansion,  leaning  npon  the 


tall  young  officer's  arm.  Hera 
they  were  joined  by  George,  who 
came  to  them,  accurately  pow- 
dered and  richly  attired,  saluting 
his  parent  and  his  friend  alike 
with  low  and  respectful  bows. 
Nowadays  a  young  man  walks 
into  his  mother's  room  with  hob- 
nailed high-lows,  and  a  wide- 
awake on  his  head  f  and  instead 
of  making  her  a  bow,  pufis  a  dgar 
into  her  face. 

But  Geoige,  though  he  made 
the  lowest  possible  bow  to  Mr. 
Washington  and  his  mother,  was 
by  no  means  in  good-humor  with 
either  of  them.  A  polite  smile 
))layed  round  the  lower  part  of 
his  countenance,  while  watchfol- 
noss  and  wrath  glared  out  from 
the  two  npper  windows.  What 
had  been  said  or  done?  No- 
thing that  might  not  have  been 
performed  or  uttered  before  the 
most  decent,  polite,  or  pious  com- 
pany. Why,  then,  should  Madam 
Esmond  continue  to  blush,  and 
the  brave  Colonel  to  look  some- 
what red,  as  he  shook  his  young  friend's  hand? 
The  Colonel  asked  Mr.  George  if  he  had 
had  good  sport?  ''No,**  says  George,  curtly. 
*'  Have  you  ?**  And  then  he  looked  at  the  pic- 
ture of  his  father,  which  hung  in  the  parlor. 

The  Colonel,  not  a  talkative  man  ordinarily, 
straightway  entered  into  a  long  description  of 
his  sport,  and  described  where  he  had  been  in 
the  morning,  and  what  woods  he  had  hunted 
with  the  king's  officers — how  many  Urds  they 
had  shot,  and  what  game  they  had  brought 
down.  Though  not  a  jocular  man  ordinarily, 
the  Colonel  made  a  long  description  of  Mr. 
Braddock's  heavy  person  and  great  boots,  as  he 
floundered  through  the  Virginian  woods,  hunt- 
ing, as  they  called  it,  with  a  pack  of  dogs  gath- 
ered from  various  houses,  with  a  pack  of  ne- 
groes barking  as  loud  as  the  dogs,  and  actually 
shooting  the  deer  when  they  came  in  sight  c^ 
him.  '« Great  God,  Sir  I**  says  Mr.  Braddock, 
puffing  and  blowing,  *'  what  would  Sir  Robert 
have  said,  in  Norfolk,  to  see  a  man  hunting 
with  a  fowling-piece  in  his  hand,  and  a  pack  of 
dogs  actually  laid  on  to  a  turkey  I'* 

''Indeed,  Colonel,  you  are  yastly  comical 
this  afternoon  !**  cries  Madam  Esmond,  with  a 
neat  little  laugh,  while  her  son  listened  to  the 
story,  looking  more  glum  than  ever.  "  What 
Sir  Robert  is  there  at  Norfolk  ?  Is  he  one  of 
the  newly-arrived  army  gentlemen  ?" 

"  The  General  meant  Norfolk  at  home,  mad- 
am, not  Norfolk  in  Virginia,"  said  Colonel 
Washington.  "Mr.  Braddock  iiad  been  talk- 
ing of  a  visit  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  lived 
in  that  coun^,  and  of  the  great  hunts  the  old 
minister  kept  there,  and  of  his  grand  palace, 
and  his  pictures  at  Houghton.  I  should  like  to 
see  a  good  field  and  a  good  fiDX-chasejit  home 
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better  than  anj  tight  in  the  wcnrld,**  the  honest 
fportman  added,  with  a  sigh 

'*  Nerenheless  there  is  good  sport  here,  as  I 
was  saying,'*  said  jonng  Esmond,  with  a  sneer 

'*  What  sport  ?*'  cries  the  other,  looking  at 


'*  Whj,  sure  yon  know,  without  looking  at  me 
so  fiercely,  and  stamping  joor  foot,  as  if  you 
were  going  to  chai^ge  me  with  the  foils.  Are 
yon  not  the  best  q>ortsman  of  the  country-side  ? 
Are  there  not  all  the  fish  of  the  field,  and  the 
beasts  of  the  trees,  and  the  fowls  of  the  sea — ^no 
— the  fish  of  the  trees,  and  the  beasts  of  the  sea 
— and  the — ^bah  I  Ton  know  what  I  mean  I 
mean  shad,  and  salmon,  and  rock-fish,  and  roe- 
deer,  and  hogs,  and  bnffidoes,  and  bisons,  and 
elephants,  for  what  I  know.   Pm  no  sportsman .  '* 

'*No,  indeed,'*  said  Mr.  Washington,  with  a 
look  of  scarcely  suppressed  scorn. 

*'  Yes,  I  understand  you.  I  am  a  milksop. 
I  hare  been  bred  at  my  nuunma's  knee.  Look 
at  these  pretty  apron-strings,  Colonel!  Who 
would  not  like  to  be  tied  to  ^em?  See  of 
what  a  charming  color  they  are !  I  remember 
when  they  were  black — ^tbat  was  for  my  grand- 
fiuher." 

'*  And  who  would  not  mourn  for  such  a  gen- 
tleman ?**  said  the  Colonel,  as  the  widow,  sur- 
prised, looked  at  her  son. 

**  Ajid,  indeed,  I  wish  my  grandfiither  were 
here,  and  would  resurge,  as  he  promises  to  do 
on  his  tombstone,  and  would  bring  my  father, 
the  Ensign,  with  him." 

'*Ah,  Hany!**  cries  Mrs.  Elsmond,  bursting 
into  tears,  as  at  this  juncture  her  second  son 
entered  the  room,  in  just  such  another  suit — 
gold-corded  frock,  braided  waistcoat,  silver-hilt- 
ed  sword,  and  solitaire — as  that  which  his  elder 
brother  wore.  *  *  Oh,  Harry,  Harry !"  cries  Mad- 
am Esmond,  and  flies  to  her  younger  son. 

*<  What  is  it,  mother  7"  asks  Harry,  taking  her 
in  his  arms.     "  What  is  the  matter,  Colonel  ?** 

'*  Upon  my  life,  it  would  puzsle  me  to  say,*' 
answered  the  Colonel,  biting  his  lips. 

'^  A  mere  question,  Hal,  about  pink  ribbons, 
which  I  think  vastly  becoming  to  our  mother; 
as,  no  doubt,  the  Colonel  does." 
.  **  Sir,  will  you  please  to  speak  for  yourself?" 
cried  the  Colonel,  bustling  up,  and  then  sinking 
his  Toice  again. 

**  He  speaks  too  much  for  himself,"  wept  the 
widow. 

*^  I  protest  I  don't  any  more  know  the  source 
of  these  tears  than  the  source  of  the  Nile,"  said 
George ;  "  and  if  the  picture  of  my  father  were 
to  begin  to  cry,  I  should  almost  as  much  won- 
der at  the  paternal  tears.  What  have  I  utter- 
ed ?  An  allusion  to  ribbons  I  Is  there  some 
poisoned  pin  in  them,  which  has  been  stuck  into 
my  mother's  heart  by  a  guilty  fiend  of  a  London 
mantua-maker  ?  I  professed  to  wish  to  be  led 
in  these  lovely  reins  all  my  life  long.**  And  he 
turned  a  pirouette  on  hb  scarlet  heels. 

'*  George  Warrington,  what  devil's  dance  are 
yon  dancing  now  ?**  asked  Harry,  who  loved  his 
mother,  who  loved  Mr.  Washington,  but  who, 


of  all  creatures,  loved  and  admired  his  brother 
Geoige. 

**  My  dear  child,  you  do  not  understand  danc- 
ing— ^you  care  not  for  the  politer  arts — ^yon  can 
get  no  more  music  out  of  a  spinnet  than  by  pull- 
ing a  dead  hog  by  the  ear.  By  nature  you  were 
made  for  a  man — a  man  of  war — I  do  not  mean 
a  seventy-four,  Colonel  George,  like  that  hulk 
which  brought  the  hulking  Mr.  Braddock  into 
our  river  His  Excellency,  too,  is  a  man  of 
warlike  turn,  a  follower  of  the  sports  of  the 
field.  I  am  a  milksop,  as  I  have  had  the  honor 
to  say." 

"  You  never  showed  it  yet.  You  beat  that 
great  Maryland  man,  who  was  twice  your  size," 
breaks  out  Harry 

"  Under  compulsion,  George.  Tis  tvpto,  my 
lad,  or  else  'tis  tuptomm^  as  thy  breech  well  knew 
when  we  followed  school.  But  I  am  of  a  quiet 
turn,  and  would  never  lift  my  hand  to  pull  a 
trigger — no,  nor  a  nose,  nor  any  thing  but  a 
rose."  And  here  he  took  and  handled  one  of 
Madam  Esmond's  bright  pink  apron  ribbons.  '^  I 
bate  sporting,  which  you  and  the  Colonel  love ; 
and  I  want  to  shoot  nothing  alive — not  a  tur- 
key, nor  a  titmouse,  nor  an  ox,  nor  an  ass,  nor 
any  thing  that  has  ears  Those  curls  of  Mr. 
Washington's  are  prettily  powdered." 

The  militia  colonel,  who  had  been  offended 
by  the  first  part  of  the  talk,  and  very  much  puz- 
zled by  the  last,  had  taken  a  modest  draught 
from  the  great  china  bowl  of  apple  toddy  which 
stood  to  welcome  the  guests  in  this  as  in  all 
Virginia  houses,  and  was  further  cooling  him- 
self by  pacing  the  balcony  in  a  very  stately 
manner. 

Again  almost  reconciled  with  the  elder,  the 
appeased  mother  stood  giving  a  hand  to  each 
of  her  sons.  George  put  his  disengaged  hand 
on  Harry's  shoulder.  **  I  say  one  thing,  George,** 
says  he,  with  a  flushing  face. 

**  Say  twenty  things,  Don  Enrico,**  cries  the 
other. 

**  If  you  are  not  fond  of  sporting  and  that, 
and  don't  care  for  killing  game  and  hunting, 
being  cleverer  than  me,  why  shouldst  thou  not 
stop  at  home  and  be  quiet,  and  let  me  go  out 
with  Colonel  George  and  Mr.  Braddock — that*8 
what  I  say,"  says  Hany,  delivering  himself  of 
his  speech. 

The  widow  looked  eagerly  from  the  dark- 
haired  to  the  fair-haired  boy.  She  knew  not 
from  which  she  would  like  to  part. 

*'  One  of  our  family  must  go  because  kotmeur 
oblige^  and  my  name  being  number  one,  number 
one  must  go  first,"  says  George. 

"Told  you  so,"  said  poor  Harry. 

"One  must  stay,  or  who  is  to  look  after 
mother  at  home  ?  We  can  not  afibrd  to  be  both 
scalped  by  Indians  or  fricasseed  by  French." 

"Fricasseed  by  French,"  cries  Harry,  "the 
best  troops  of  the  world !  Englishmen  I  I 
should  like  to  see  them  fricasseed  by  the  French  I 
What  a  mortal  thrashing  yon  will  give  them  I** 
and  the  brave  lad  sighed  to  think  he  should  not 
be  present  at  the  battue. 
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George  tate  down  to  the  harpsichord  and 
played  and  sang  **  Ma&rook  •'en  va  fen  guerre 
Mirtmtan  vdronton  mirontaine,*'  at  the  sonnd  of 
which  mnsic  the  gentleman  from  the  balcony 
entered.  **  I  am  playing  •  God  save  the  King,' 
Colonel,  in  compliment  to  the  new  expedition." 
**  I  nerer  know  whether  thon  art  laaghing  or 
in  earnest,"  said  the  simple  gentleman,  ''bat 
•nrely  methinks  that  is  not  the  air.'* 

George  peHbrmed  erer  so  many  trills  and 
qnaTers  upon  his  harpsichord,  and  their  guest 
wmtdied  him,  wondering,  perhaps,  that  a  gen- 
tleman of  George's  condition  conld  set  himself 
to  soch  an  effeminate  business.  Then  the  Col- 
<mel  took  out  his  watch,  saying  that  His  Excel- 
lency's coach  would  be  here  almost  immediate- 
ly, and  asking  leave  to  retire  to  his  apartment, 
and  put  himself  in  a  fit  condition  to  appear  be- 
fore her  Ladyship's  company. 

"  Colonel  Washington  knows  the  way  to  his 
room  pret^  well  V*  said  George,  from  the  harp- 
sidiord,  looking  over. his  shoulder,  but  never 
€»lfering  to  stir. 

^LeC  me  show  the  Colonel  to  his  chamber," 
cried  the  widow,  in  great  wrath,  and  sailed  out 
of  the  apartment,  followed  by  the  enraged  and 
bewDdered  Colonel,  as  George  continued  crash- 
ing among  the  keys.  Her  high-spirited  guest 
felt  himself  insulted,  he  could  hardly  say  how ; 
he  was  outraged,  and  he  could  not  speak;  he 
was  almost  stifling  with  anger. 

Harry  Warrington  remarked  their  friend's 
eondition.  **  For  Heaven's  sake,  George,  whut 
does  this  all  mean?"  he  asked  his  brother. 
*'  Why  shouldn't  he  kiss  her  hand  ?"  (George 
had  just  before  fetched  out  his  brother  from 
their  library,  to  watch  this  harmless  salute.) 


*'I  tell  you  it  is  nothing  but  common  kind- 
ness." 

** Nothing  but  common  kindness!"  shrieked 
out  George.  "Look  at  that.  Hall  Is  that 
common  kindness?"  and  he  showed  his  junior 
the  unlucky  paper  over  which  he  had  been 
brooding  for  some  time.  It  was  but  a  fragment, 
though  the  meaning  was  indeed  clear  without 
the  preceding  text 

The  paper  commenced "««  older  than  my- 

eelff  but  /,  again,  am  older  than  my  yeare ;  and 
you  know,  dear  brother,  have  ever  been  coneidered 
a  sober  perton.  All  children  are  better  Jbr  aja- 
therms  euperintendence,  and  her  two,  I  trust,  will 
find  in  me  a  tender  friend  and  guardian  "  * 

"Friend  and  guardian !  Curse  him  I"  shriek- 
ed out  George,  clenching  his  fists — and  his  broth- 
er read  on : 

" ....  7^  flattering  offer  which  General  Brad- 
dock  hath  nuide  me  will,  of  course,  oblige  me  to 
postpone  this  matter  until  after  the  can^aign. 
When  we  have  given  the  French  a  sufficient  dndh- 
bing,  I  shall  return  to  repose  under  my  oum  vine 
and  fig-tree,** 

"  He  means  (!astlewood.  TTiese  are  his  vines," 
Greorge  cries  again,  shaking  his  fist  at  the  creep- 
ers sunning  themselves  on  the  walL 

** Under  my  own  vine  and  fig-tree;  where 

I  hope  soon  to  present  my  dear  brother  to  his  new 
sister-in-law.  She  has  a  pretty  Scripture  ncane,. 
which  is " — and  here  the  document  ended. 

*<  Which  is  Rachel,"  George  went  on,  bitter- 
ly. **  Rachel  is  by  no  means  weeping  for  her 
children,  and  has  every  desire  to  be  comforted. 
Now,  Harry  1  Let  us  up  stairs  at  once,  kneet 
down  as  becomes  us,  and  say,  *  Dear  papa,  wel« 
come  to  your  house  of  Castlewood.' " 


lElniitjilq  Iktml  nf  Cnmnt  Ctttnts. 

twenty-five  years.  "  Our  opponents^"  it  is  said,. 
<<  have  availed  themselves  of  the  prejudice  existing^ 
against  us  because  of  our  religioua  fiiith  to  send  out 
a  formidable  host  to  accomplish  oar  destractioo. 
We  have  had  no  opportunity  of  dtfending  ouxielvea 
against  foul  and  unjust  aspersions  against  us..  We 
are  condemned  unheard,  and  forced  to  defend  ear- 
selves  against  an  armed  merceaaiy  mob.  The  is- 
sue which  has  thus  been  forced  upon  us  compels  us 
to  resort  to  the  great  first  law  of  self-preservation. 
Our  duty  to  ourselves  and  to  our  fiftmiUea  requires 
us  not  tamely  to  submit  to-  be  driven  and  slain 
without  an  attempt  to  preserve  ourselves.  There- 
fore," concludes  the  proclamation,  **I,  Brigham 
Young,  Governor  and  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Affairs  for  the  Territory  of  Utah,  in  the  name  of 
the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  in  the  Territory  of 
Utah,  {athid—First^  All  armed  forces  of  every  de- 
scription f^om  coming  into  this  Territory,  under 
any  pretext  whatever.  Second,  That  all  the  forcea 
in  said  Territory  hold  themselves  in  readinesa  t» 
march  at  a  moment's  notice  to  repel  any  and  all 
such  invasion.  Third,  Martial  law  is  hereby  de- 
clared to  exist  in  this  Territory  fh>m  and  after  the 
publication  of  this  proclamation ;  and  no  person 
shall  be  allowed  to  pass  and  repass  into,  or  through, 
or  firom  this  Territory  without  a  permit  from  the 


UNITED  STATES. 

THE  Mormons  in  Utah  have  broken  out  into  open 
rebellion.  Early  in  October  the  advance  of  the 
army  under  command  of  Colonel  Alexander  reach- 
ed Ham's  Fork,  about  two  hundred  miles  from  Salt 
Lake  (Sty.  Here  a  letter  was  received  from  Brig- 
ham  Toung,  declaring  that  he  was  still  Governor 
of  the  Territorj'.  *•  By  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  in  me,"  he  says,  **  I  have  issued  and  for- 
warded to  you  a  copy  of  my  proclamation  forbid- 
ding the  entrance  of  armed  forces  into  the  Terri- 
tory. This  you  have  disregarded.  I  now  further 
direct  that  you  retire  firom  the  Territory  by  the 
seme  route  you  entered.  Should  you  deem  this 
impracticable,  and  prefer  to  remain  until  spring  in 
the  vicinity  of  your  present  encampment,  you  can 
do  so  in  peace,  and  unmolested,  on  condition  that 
you  deposit  your  arms  and  ammunition  with  Lewis 
ftobinsoo,  Quartermaster-General  of  the  Territory, 
and  leave  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the  condition  of 
the  roads  will  allow  you  to  march ;  and  should 
you  fall  short  of  provisions,  they  can  be  furnished 
you  upon  making  the  proper  application  therefor." 
Inclosed  was  a  copy  of  the  proclamation,  dated 
Septonber  15,  directed  to  the  dtixens  of  Utah,  re- 
citing the  wrongs  and  grievances  which  it  is  al« 
Icged  the  Mormons  have  sustained  during  the  last 
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proper  anthoritj."  To  this  letter  and  procUm»> 
tion  Colonel  Alexander  replied  that  the  troops  had 
entered  the  Territoiy  by  the  order  of  the  Pr^ident 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  their  farther  move- 
ments woold  depend  entirely  upon  orders  issued  by 
competent  military  authority.  On  the  5th  of  Oc- 
tober a  body  of  some  500  MormonSf  who  had  gain- 
ed  the  rear  of  the  advance  post,  made  a  sadden  at- 
tack upon  three  Government  trains,  numbering 
seventy-eight  wagons,  which  were  totally  destroy- 
ed. Colonel  Alexander,  in  his  dispatdi  to  the  War 
Department,  announcee  his  intei^ion  to  press  for- 
wud  by  a  somewhat  drcuitons  route,  with  the  in- 
tention, if  possible,  of  wintering  in  the  Mormon  vil^ 
lages  on  Bear  Biver ;  but  if  he  finds  the  enemy  too 
•trong,  he  will  encamp  for  the  winter  under  tents 
in  the  Wind  Biver  Mountains,  where  good  valleys 
and  stock  can  be  found.  The  supplies  on  hand 
will  be  sufficient  for  six  months.  There  is,  he 
says,  no  doubt  of  the  hostile  intentions  of  the  Mor- 
mons, and  he  urges  that  supplies  and  reinforce- 
ments shall  be  f<»^arded  as  early  as  possible  in 
the  spring.  He  suggests  that  troops  be  sent  from 
California  and  Oreg<m— the  roads  from  that  direc- 
tion being  probably  passable  all  winter,  or,  at  all 
events,  much  earlier  than  those  from  the  east. 

In  Kantas  the  Free  State  majority  has  been  still 
further  increased  by  the  rejection  of  the  returns 
from  M*Gee  County,  which  gave  a  *'  Democratic** 
majority  of  1200,  although  there  are  not  one  hun- 
dred voters  in  the  county.  Governor  Wallrer  re- 
fused to  comply  with  a  mandamus  issued  by  Judge 
Cato,  directing  him  to  give  certificates  to  the  per- 
sons claiming  to  have  been  elected  to  the  Territo- 
rial Legislature  by  the  fraudulent  vote  in  Johnson 
County,  noted  in  our  last  Record.  The  Constitu- 
tional Convention  reassembled  late  in  October,  and 
adjourned  November  9,  having  drafted  a  Constitu- 
tion for  the  State  of  Kansas.  The  entire  document 
has  not  yet  been  made  public,  but  brief  abstracts 
show  that  its  general  features  do  not  differ  materi- 
ally from  those  of  the  other  States,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  tree  negroes  are  not  to  be  permitted  to 
live  in  the  State  under  any  circumstances.  The 
subject  of  slavery  is  treated  in  four  separate  seo- 
tions,  which  provide  that  the  right  of  property  in 
slaves  and  their  increase  is  as  inviolable  as  the 
right  to  any  other  property ;  that  the  Legislaturo 
shall  have  no  power  to  pass  laws  for  the  emancipap 
tion  of  slaves  without  the  consent  of  their  owners, 
or  without  making  for  them  a  full  equivalent  in 
money,  or  to  prevent  emigrants  from  bringing 
their  slaves  into  the  State ;  but  shall  have  power 
to  pass  laws  permitting  the  owners  to  emancipate ; 
and  to  secure  humane  treatment  to  slaves,  and  in 
case  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  owners  to  comply 
with  these  laws,  to  have  such  slaves  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  owners.  It  is  also  provided  that  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  se«^ured  to  slaves  ac- 
cused of  crimes  higher  than  petit  larceny ;  and  that 
any  person  who  shall  dismember  or  kill  a  slave  shall 
suffer  the  same  punishment  as  though  the  offense 
had  been  committed  on  a  firee  white  person,  except 
in  ease  of  insurrection  of  such  slave,  v  The  Con- 
stitution, as  a  whole,  is  not  to  be  submitted  to  the 
people  for  ratification ;  but  an  election  is  to  be  held 
on  the  21st  of  December,  1857,  to  decide  whether 
the  clauses  relating  to  slavery  shall  be  retained. 
The  ballots  are  to  read,  <*  Constitution  with  Slav- 
ery," and  '*  Constitution  without  Slavery."  In 
case  there  is  a  majority  of  the  latter  ballots,  the 
slaver}'  clauses  are  to  be  stricken  out,  and  then 


**  slavery  shall  no  longer  exist  in  the  State  of  E^an- 
sas,  except  that  the  right  of  property  in  slaves  now 
in  the  Territory  shall  in  no  manner  be  interfered 
w^th."  The  Constitution  as  thus  ratified  is  to  be 
forwarded  to  Congress  for  approval.  The  Pre^ 
dent  of  the  Convention,  Mr.  Calhoun,  is  to  issue 
the  writs  of  election,  examine  the  votes,  and  de- 
clare the  result,  so  that  practically  the  present 
Territorial  Government  comes  to  an  end  on  the  day 
of  the  election.  Provision  is  made  for  altering  the 
Constitution  after  1864 ;  but  no  alteration  can  be 
made  affecting  the  right  of  property  in  slaves. 

The  President  has  recognized  the  new  Govern- 
ment  of  Nicaragua,  by  receiving  its  Minister,  SefU>r 
Yrissari,  with  whom  a  treaty  has  been  concluded, 
guaranteeing  the  opening  of  the  Transit  Line,  un- 
der the  joint  protection  of  the  United  States  and 
the  States  of  Central  America,  with  free  ports  at 
each  termiuTis.  Costa  Rica  has  also  sent  special 
envoys  in  the  persons  of  Sefion  Escalente  and  Mo- 
lina, who,  on  boing  presented  to  the  Prerident,  ex- 
pressed the  confidence  entertained  by  their  Govern- 
ment in  the  wisdom  and  good  feeling  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  reply,  said  that  he  would 
be  rc(joiced  to  see  all  the  Centnd  American  States 
united  in  one  confederacy.  In  the  mean  while. 
Walker  has  departed  on  a  new  expedition.  On 
the  10th  of  November  he  was  arrested  in  New  Or- 
leans on  a  charge  of  violating  the  neutrality  laws 
by  setting  on  foot  a  military  expedition  against  the 
States  of  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua.  He  was  lib- 
erated upon  giving  bail  in  the  sum  of  $2000  Ibr  his 
appearance  on  the  17th.  Instead  of  remaining  he 
embarked  on  a  Mobile  packet,  f^m  which,  when 
down  the  river,  he  was  transferred  to  the  steamer 
FtukioH,  which  had  set  out  with  three  or  four 
hundred  "  emigrants  for  Nicaragua.*'  The  FoMkitm 
was  regularly  cleared  at  the  Custom-House,  and 
had  on  board  no  arms  or  ammunition.  These  muni- 
tions were  apparentiy  taken  on  board  from  some 
point  below,  where  they  had  been  stored.  The 
precise  point  toward  which  the  expedition  is  direct- 
ed is  unknown.^— The  President  has  issued  a  proc- 
lamation recognizing  the  new  treaty  negotiated 
with  PerUf  which  provides  that  free  ships  shall 
make  free  goods,  and  that  the  property  of  neutrals 
on  board  of  enemies*  vessels  shall  not  be  subject  te 
confiscation  or  detention,  unless  the  same  be  con- 
traband of  war ;  these  principles  to  apply  to  the 
commeroe  and  navigation  of  aU  such  powen  as 
consent  to  adopt  than,  as  permanent  and  inunnt»- 
ble. 

The  severity  of  the  financial  pressure  has  re- 
laxed during  tiie  month ;  but  business  remains  in 
a  state  of  great  depression,  and  there  is  much  dis- 
tress, especially  in  the  large  cities,  among  those 
who  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment.  In 
New  York  large  meetings  of  the  unemployed  hare 
been  held,  and  at  fint  serious  apprehensions  of  vio- 
lence were  entertained.  These  proved  to  be  ground- 
less.— ^The  month  has  been  signalized  by  a  series 
of  brutal  crimes,  committed  chiefly  by  foreigners, 
many  of  them  almost  boys.  James  Bodgers,  a  lad 
of  eighteen,  while  intoxicated,  stabbed  an  unof- 
fending man  named  Swanston,  inflicting  a  mortal 
wound.  He  has  been  tried  for  murder,  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  executed.— Four  young 
desperadoes,  named  O'Connell,  Toole,  Hagan,  and 
**  Sailor  Dan,**  broke  into  a  cellar  occupied  by  an 
aged  Swiss  woman,  outraged  her  person,  and  choked 
her  to  death;  they  have  all  been  arrested,  and 
await  their  trial.— Francis  Vincent,  the  keeper  of 
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_^    » If^fBT-bior  saIooii,  was  mardered  by  a  gang  of 

ta^nen,  snppoaed  to  be  conyicts  deported  from 

teta,  one  of  whom  has  been  apprehended.    Henrj 

CVudkon  was  shot  by  J<^n  Maroney,  who  is 

Wfiw  arrest,  in  a  quarrel  concerning  a  prostitute. — 

Wiiid  Barrett  and  Sarah  Dempsey  were  stabbed 

Iftft  ^srepatable  honse  by  a  gang  of  foreigners, 

iywe  of  whom  has  been  identified.     These  are 

^^^IriT*  portion  of  the  actual  mnrders  of  tlie  month 

■^=^  ilte  city  of  New  York.     Other  crimes  of  high 

^^■=  fn^  ^▼o  heen  of  unusual  frequency.— >Michael 

-^1^^  wesBi,  the  Italian  who  Idlled  policeman  Ander- 

*^g  Mft  kw  months  since,  has  been  convicted  of  mur- 

•:.-:=:- Vr  «t  his  second  trial,  the  jury  on  the  first  trial  not 

— r-^  ^^shte  to  agree. 

r— -      la  ManackuseUt  Hon.  N.  P.  Banks  has  been 

TT-  AlWlGoremorbya  majority  of  more  than  20,000; 

._=  ttilq»Qblica0S  have  a  large  majority  in  the  Leg- 

«     .    M^iii  I     In  New  York  the  Democratic  State  ticket 

-  .s*  tmmM  by  an  average  minority  of  18,000 ;  the 

_^iv  llllilatare  is  almost  equally  divided,  the  Bepub- 

_^^»  MM  apparently  having  a  slight  preponderance. 

^^^    ftetwasagreatdecreasein  the  number  of  votes 

_T—     flHpned  with  the  Presidential  election,  chiefly  of 

_      ftHililli  iiin  and  Americans,  tlie  Democrate  very 

_^      Vrty  holding  thdr  own.— In  New  Jeney  the  Dem- 

^^      iCftte  succeeded  in  electing  a  large  majority  of  the 

_        SMibers  of  the  Legislature. 

Am  emigrant  train  from  Missouri,  proceeding  to 

~  _^     Uftnia,  was  attacked  by  Indians,  about  the  midp 

'  T     ,  A  ^  September,  in  the  Santa  Clara  cafion,  some 

^        toe  kundrwi  miles  south  of  Salt  Lake  aty,  and 

4    «f  US  persons  all  except  fifteen  were  killed.     The 

MHis  which  led  to  this  massacre  are  involved  in 

-^^     lIlBurity.     It  is  said  that  the  emigrante  were  ex- 

iMlingly  abusive  toward  the  Mormons  through 

^      nkoss  yillage  they  passed,  and  attempted  to  de- 

'      4ny  the  Indians  by  giving  them  poisoned  meat. 

^       Otter  reporte  attribute  the  massacre  to  the  instiga- 

im  of  the  Mormons,  in  revenge  fbr  the  death  of 

fmkj  Pratt.     Succeeding  trains  of  emigrante  re« 

pirt  that  they  heard  the  Mormons  exulting  in  the 

■stasciB,  and  saw  some  of  the  eflbcte  of  tlie  mur- 

^        l«ed  men  in  the  possession  of  Mormon  leaders. 

IWj  also  report  that  the  Salute  all  along  the  route 

Ms  bitter  in  their  denunciations  of  the  Gentiles. 

—The  late  Vigilance  Committee  in  San  Francisco 

lavB  published  a  document  virtually  dissolving  the 

AsMdation,  and  announcing  that  idl  existing  pen- 

ilties  atteched  to  sentences  of  expatriation  are  re- 

tdaded. — ^The  grand  jury  have  found  a  bill  against 

^  Mr.  Harassthy ,  late  refiner  and  melter  in  the  Unit- 

^         il  States  Mint,  charging  him  with  having  embes- 

_         ded  #151,000  in  gold  from  the  establishment.— 

liether  grove  of  mammoth  trees  has  been  discov- 

Md  hi  Mariposa  County.    The  trees  are  said  to 

^         ivwige  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  to  meas- 

«        BS  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  in  diameter.— The  Mor- 

,  ^        «eas  have  left  Canon  Valley  in  a  body.     Their 

^         Gnfaisonmbeied965  souls,  with  abundance  of  stock, 

A  IsrgB  amount  of  money,  and  pirovisiona  for  a  3rear. 

llMir  destinatioii  is  Washington  Territory ,  near  the 

KmUn  frontiers. 

80UTHEBN  AMERICA 
IW  condition  of  Memco  is  deplorable.  Bevoln- 
tetfy  movemente  are  announoed  in  almost  every 
9i0t«r.  No  sooner  is  one  put  down  than  others 
ulm»  At  the  pieseot  moment  two  of  the  most  im- 
pMtttt  dtlee  fai  the  Republic,  Queretaro  in  the 
«Mt,aadCaemacava  in  the  south,  are  held  by  the 
lawf|iita.  The  highways  are  infested  with  tob- 
ten  and  mnidewrs;  sssiisinstiona  are  of  every- 1 


day  occurrence.  In  the  State  of  Jalisco  the  ann»> 
al  fair  at  San  Juan  de  Lagos,  usually  held  in  De- 
cemt>er,  lias  been  indefinitely  postponed  by  order 
of  the  authorities,  simply  on  account  of  the  inse- 
curity of  Uie  roads.  In  Yucatan,  a  war,  partly 
revolutionary  and  partly  a  contest  of  races,  has 
raged  for  months.  Village  after  village  has  been 
attacked  by  the  Indians,  who  murder  men,  women, 
and  children  indiscriminately.  General  Barreda, 
the  Governor,  annotmces  that  a  war  of  externum^ 
tion  will  be  waged  against  the  Indians,  and  hinte 
that  he  may  be  called  upon  to  assume  dictatorial 
powers.  The  General  Government,  so  far  from  be- 
ing able  to  repiess  disorders  in  the  provinces,  can 
scarcely  maintain  itself  in  the  capitaL  Congress 
is  now  in  session,  and,  after  much  delay,  has  clothed 
President  Comonfort  with  diotetorial  powers.  The 
Constitution  recently  adopted  guaranteed  to  oiti- 
zens  the  right  of  peaceably  assembling,  of  carrying 
arms  for  eelf-defense,  and  of  traveling  through  the 
country  without  passporte ;  these  guarantees  are 
suspended.  The  power  is  also  granted  to  Goven^ 
meat  to  proceed  summarily  against  political  offendp 
ers,  and  to  punisli  them  by  imprisonment  or  ban- 
ishment, without  having  recourse  to  the  judicial 
tribunals.  In  the  mean  Ume,  the  difficulties  with 
Spain,  notwithstandhig  the  interposition  of  France 
and  England,  remain  unsettled,  and  a  descent  by 
the  force  assembled  at  Havana  is  looked  for  as 
likely  to  occur  at  any  moment. 

The  relations  between  the  Central  American 
States  are  far  from  amicable.  The  Coste  Rioa  Gov- 
ernment seems  determined  to  maintain  powession 
of  the  Transit  route.  C<doael  Cauty,  in  ite  name, 
demanded  the  custody  of  the  fort  of  San  Carlos^ 
*'for  the  better  custody  of  this  position  against  the 
dangers  of  filibustorism,  and  the  regulation  of  some 
political  affairs  upon  which  depend  the  commercial 
intereste  of  the  whole  of  Central  America,  which 
the  Gk>vemment  of  Nicaragua  can  not  sufficiently 
guarantee."  In  case  this  demand  was  not  com- 
plied with,  he  threatens  to  blockade  the  fort  till  it 
is  reduced  by  hunger.  The  existing  Government 
of  Nicaragua  considered  this  as  an  actual  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  on  the  10th  of  October  announced 
that  '*  Nicaragua  accepte  the  war  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  CosU  Bica  makes,  and  will  vindicate 
ite  righte  treacherously  outraged  by  that  Govern- 
ment; will  preserve  intact  its  righte  to  all  the  line 
of  transit  by  the  river  and  lake  $  and  will  proceed 
to  raise  the  necessary  force  for  this  purpose."  Three 
days  later  General  Monegas  (since  chosen  President 
by  the  electors  named  in  September)  announced 
that  he  was  about  to  march  to  Granada  to  engage 
seriously  in  the  operations  of  the  war.  The  new 
expedition  of  Walker,  elsewhere  noted  in  this  Re- 
cord, will  probably  give  a  new  phase  to  affairs. 

A  dv^il  war  has  for  months  existed  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  At  the  latest  dates  President 
Baes  was  besieged  in  the  c^tital  by  General  San- 
tena,  whose  authority  seems  paramount  through- 
out the  country.  It  is  apprehended  that  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  the  dvil  war,  together  with  the  dis- 
putes between  Dominica  and  Hayti,  will  be  to 
throw  the  whole  island  under  the  donUnion  of  the 
black  Emperor  Soulouque. 

The  latest  revolution  in  South  America  is  that 
in  BoUma,  where  SeAor  Linares  has  pronounced 
against  General  Cordova,  the  President,  who  re- 
fused to  abandon  his  ofllce,  and,  raising  some  foroee, 
marched  in  search  of  his  rivaL  For  some  time  no 
one  at  the  capital  seemed  to  know  where  was  either 
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oCthe  daSmants  to  Bopreme  power ;  bat  at  the  latest 
dates  Linaiez  luul  been  heard  of  in  dose  pursuit  of 
Cordova. 

ECKOPE. 

The  tidings  of  the  finsndal  panic  in  America 
were  followed  bj  a  severe  pressure  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. Numerous  failures  of  houses  engaged  in  the 
American  trade  were  announced.  Two  large  joint- 
stock  banks  in  Scotland,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  more  than  twelve  million  doUars  were  obliged 
to  suspend.  A  general  run  upon  all  other  banks 
took  place.  The  Bank  of  England  had  in  the 
mean  time  raised  the  rate  of  interest  successivelj 
to  9y  9,  and  10  per  cent.,  but  even  at  these  rates 
found  it  impossible  to  meet  the  demand  for  dis- 
counts, it  being  prohibited  by  law  from  issuing 
notes  beyond  a  certain  amount  proportioned  to  the 
spede  in  its  vaults.  In  this  emergency  the  Gov- 
ernment formally  recommended  to  the  bank  to 
disregard  the  prohibitory  law,  and  to  issue  notes 
to  any  amount  upon  good  security,  the  Ministers 
pledging  themsdves  to  bring  forward  a  bill  of  in- 
demnity at  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament.  The 
immediate  eflfect  of  this  measure  was  to  restore  pub- 
lic confidence. — ^An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  inade 
on  the  dd  of  November  to  launch  the  mammoth 
steamer  heretofore  known  as  the  Great  Ecutem^  but 
which  has  now  been  formally  christened  Lemaihan, 
The  attempt  was  to  be  resumed  on  the  2d  of  De- 
cember* 

The  financial  revulsion  has  extended  to  France, 
and  the  Bank  of  France  has,  like  that  of  England, 
raised  its  rates  of  discount  to  a  maximum  of  10  per 
cent.  The  export  and  distillation  of  cereals  has 
been  prohibited.  The  Empercnr  has  published  a 
letter  to  M.  Magne,  the  Minister,  in  which  he  says 
that  public  credit  is  injured  by  chimerical  fears, 
and  by  the  propagation  ottoidiiant  remedies  for  an 
evil  which  exists  only  in  the  imagination.  In  pre- 
ceding years,  when  a  succession  of  bad  harvests 
had  compelled  the  exportation  of  many  hundreds 
of  millions  to  pay  for  com,  a  crisis  had  been  averted 
by  simple  measures  of  prudence  adopted  momenta- 
rily by  the  Bank.  This  would  be  much  more  easi- 
ly efiected  now,  when  the  harvests  were  more' 
abundant  and  the  metallic  reserve  more  consider- 
able. There  was  no  country  in  Europe  where  the 
public  credit  rested  on  more  extensive  and  solid 
bases ;  and  the  Emperor  was  firmly  resolved  not  to 
employ  empirical  means,  which  are  resorted  to  only 
in  those  rare  cases  in  which  catastrophes  beyond 
human  fpredght  break  upon  a  country. — Creneral 
Gavaignac,  who  played  one  of  the  most  prominent 
parts  in  the  Revolution  of  1848,  died  suddenly  on 
the  29th  of  November,  at  the  age  of  55.  He  was 
the  unsuccessful  candidate  for  President  of  the 
short-lived  Republic,  in  opposition  to  the  present 
Emperor.  After  the  covp  cTitat  of  December,  1851,* 
he  was  arrested  in  his  bed-chamber,  but  was  re- 
leased after  a  short  detention,  and  has  since  resided 
in  Paris,  though  he  reftised  to  acquiesce  in  the  res- 
toration of  the  Empire.  In  July  last  he  was  dected 
one  of  the  deputies  for  Paris,  in  opposition  to  the 
Govwnment  candidates. 

THE  EAST. 

In  India  the  British  have  met  with  dedded  suo- 
oeas.  Early  in  September  all  the  reinforcements 
that  could  for  some  time  be  expected  having  ar- 
rived before  Ddhi  preparations  were  made  for  a 
vigorous  assault.  General  Wilson,  in  the  order 
of  the  day,  said  that  he  "need  hardly  remind  the 


troops  of  the  crud  murders  committed  on  their  of- 
ficers and  comrades,  as  well  as  their  wives  and 
children,  to  move  them  in  the  deadly  struggle.  No 
quarter  should  be  g^ven  to  the  mutineers ;  at  the 
same  time,  for  the  sake  of  humanity  and  tht  honor 
of  the  country  they  bdong  to,  he  calls  upon  them 
to  spare  all  women  and  children  that  may  come  in 
their  way."  Indiscriminate  plunder  was  forbidden, 
but  all  captured  property  would  be  sold,  and  the 
proceeds  divided  among  all  engaged;  any  man  con- 
cealing property  would  be  made  to  restore  it,  be- 
sides forfoiting  all  claim  to  the  general  prize.  The 
assault  was  commenced  on  the  morning  of  the  14th, 
the  entire  available  force  of  the  British  amounting 
to  about  8000  men.  A  lodgment  within  the  city 
was  effected;  and  this  success  was  vigorously  fol- 
lowed up  till  the  20th,  when  the  whde  dty  was 
occupied.  The  loss  of  the  British  was  61  oncers 
and  1178  men  killed  and  wounded — nearly  one- 
third  of  all  actually  engaged.  The  retreating  Se- 
poys were  pursued  by  detachments  of  cavalry,  one 
of  whidi  captured  the  King  and  several  of  his  fam* 
ily.  The  old  man— 90  years  of  age— was  spared, 
but  two  of  his  sons  and  a  grandson  were  put  to 
death  on  the  spot. — In  the  mean  time  preparations 
were  made  to  relieve  the  Europeans  besieged  in 
the  Residency  at  Lucknow.  General  Outram  had 
readied  Cawnpore ;  but  waived  his  right  of  com- 
mand in  fovor  of  General  Havelock,  saying  that  it 
was  due  to  him  that  he  should  have  the  honor  of 
completing  this  achievement.  Havdock  set  out 
on  the  l€th  at  the  head  of  5000  men,  fought  his  way 
through  superior  forces  of  the  enemy,  and  on  the 
25th  reached  Lucknow,  just  in  time  to  prevent  the 
capture  of  the  Residency,  which  had  been  under* 
mined  by  the  enemy,  whose  batteries  were  stormed 
the  next  day.  The  sick  and  wounded,  and  women 
and  children  in  the  Residency  numbering  1000,  it 
was  found  that  the  English  force  was  insuffident 
to  conduct  them  away  in  safety.  It  was  tho^ora 
resolved  to  strengthen  the  fortifications,  augment 
the  garrison,  and  having  provided  them  with  sup- 
plies, to  fall  back  with  the  main  body  of  the  troops 
upon  Cawnpore  until  the  arrivd  of  fresh  troops. — 
These  advantages  have  been  gained  previously  to 
the  arrival  of  any  of  the  troops  sent  out  from  En- 
gland, and  although  the  whole  of  Central  India  re- 
mains disturbed,  may  be  considered  as  decisive  of 
the  fate  of  the  revolt. 

From  ChtfUM  we  learn  that  the  blockade  of  Can- 
ton River  is  strictly  enforced,  and  that  a  number 
of  junks  attempting  to  pass  had  been  captured. 
The  Emperor  is  said  to  have  given  his  approbation 
to  the  course  of  Governor  Yeh,  and  to  have  resdved 
to  declare  war  against  the  English. — ^The  United 
States  sloop-of-war  Potitmovtk  has  sailed  from 
Shanghai  for  Japan. 

A  number  of  American  whalers  have  recently 
touched  at  the  port  of  Hakodadi,  in  Japan^  and 
have  been  recdved  favorably.  They  say  that  this 
port  will  take  the  place  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  as 
a  port  of  supply  for  whding  vessels,  the  advantages 
for  shipping  and  storing  oil  being  equal,  and  the  di- 
mate  cooler.  The  Governor  is  building  a  schooner 
after  an  American  model,  and  is  about  contracting 
for  a  steamboat.  He  is  very  desirous  that  foreign 
vessels  should  visit  the  place,  between  which  and 
Hong  Kong  a  brisk  trade  has  already  sprung  up. 
The  report  is  contradicted  that  the  Dutch  and  Chi* 
nese  monopolise  the  trade,  and  that  the  Japanese 
prefer  dealhig  with  them. 
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The  PoeU  of  the  Nmeteenth  Century,  Edited  by 
the  Ber.  Bobsbt  Abis  Willmott,  with  English 
and  AxiMrieaii  additioni,  arranged  by  Evkbt  A. 
DvTCKiircK.  (Poblished  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 
A  liberal  constniction  is  placed  npon  the  limits  of 
time  within  which  the  selections  are  made  that 
oompoee  the  contents  of  this  pleasant  volume.  It 
ambraces  a  period  of  some  eighty-six  years,  com- 
HMndng  with  Beattie,  the  first  canto  of  whose 
»«Miiisti^"  appeared  in  1771,  and  ending  with 
Bayard  Taylor,  Stoddard,  and  Bntler,  whose  recent 
aatirical  poem,  ** Nothing  to  Wear,"  has  already 
given  him  a  Transatlantic  reputation.  Among 
otfasr  repreeentstivea  of  the  last  century  we  find 
•xtracts  from  Cowpdr,  Percy,  Darwin,  and  a  less 
widely-known  descriptive  poet,  Professor  Crowe. 
The  great  lights  of  the  present  century,  that  are 
aow  paseed  away,  include  the  familiar  names  of 
Scott,  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Keats,  Gamp- 
bell,  and  Coleridge ;  whUe,  of  distinguished  living 
poets,  we  have  specimens  fh>m  Leigh  Hunt,  Ten- 
nyson, Kingsley,  the  Brownings,  and  others,  among 
the  English,  and,  thanks  to  the  American  editor, 
from  oar  own  Bryant,  Dana,  Longfellow,  Whittier, 
Tttckerman,  Lowell,  and  so  forth,  besides  several 
pieces  by  the  honored  dead,  including  AUston, 
Brainard^  Drake,  and  Edgar  Poe.  The  selections 
have  been  made  with  particular  reference  to  their 
saitableness  for  pictorial  illustration,  but  they 
evince  the  excellent  taste  of  the  editors  by  the 
combination  of  this  quality  with  a  high  order  of 
poetical  merit  The  volume  is  AiU  of  engravings 
from  sketches  by  eminent  artists,  comprising  sev- 
eral which  betray  the  vigorous  touch  of  Darley. 
In  point  of  typographical  execution,  it  compares 
favorably  with  any  recent  issue  of  the  American 
press,  and  its  chaste  beauty  will  commend  it  to  the 
attention  and  the  admiration  of  the  amateur. 

Romaaniic  Pageagee  of  Southweetem  Hiitory,  by 
A.  B.  Mbkk.  (Published  by  S.  H.  Goetsel  and  Co.) 
The  researches  of  which  the  fruits  are  presented  in 
this  volume  have  brought  to  light  many  curious 
and  interesting  facts  in  the  history  of  the  early  civ- 
ilixatioa  of  the  Southwest.  The  attention  of  the 
author  has  been  principally  directed  to  the  State 
of  Alabama,  the  settlement  of  wliich  abounds  in 
fbatnres  of  a  strongly  marked  romantic  character. 
Ko  pordon  of  the  annals  of  French  and  Spanish 
coloniaation  is  more  fertile  in  incident  and  adven- 
ture than  that  which  relates  to  the  primitive  soil 
of  Alabama;  nor  is.the  later  period  of  her  history 
destitttte  of  events  that  easUy  assume  a  rich  poetical 
coloring.  Among  these  is  the  attempt  to  form  a 
rural  colony  by  the  officers  of  Napoleon's  army,  of 
which  the  author  gives  an  interesting  narrative. 
Sooa  after  the  final  overthrow  of  Napoleon  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  a  large  number  of  his  most' 
conspicuous  followers  emigrated  to  this  country. 
Anumg  them  were  generals  who  had  won  renown 
en  the  battle-field,  and  ladies  who  had  figured  in 
the  drawing-rooms  of  Josephine  and  Marie  Antoi- 
nette. In  a  moment  of  Arcadian  inspiration  they 
resolved  to  seek  a  tranquil  home  in  the  solitude  of 
the  American  forest.  Having  formed  the  plan  of 
a  miniature  republic  of  their  own,  under  Uie  pro- 
tection of  the  Union,  they  petitioned  Congress  for 
a  portion  of  the  public  domain  in  the  Southwest. 
This  was  granted  by  an  act  in  1817,  allowing  them 
ftrar  townships  of  land  to  be  selected  in  the  State 
of  Alabema.  It  was  a  condition  of  the  grant  that 
the  emigrante  should  devote  a  certain  part  of  their 


land  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the  olive, 
and  at  the  end  of  fourteen  years  should  pay  a  small 
sum  to  the  government  for  a  fee-simple  title.  This 
remarkable  colony  included  Marshal  Qrouchy,  the 
hero  of  Linden,  General  Lefebvre,  Count  Clausel, 
the  two  Generals  L'Allemand,  and  a  number  of 
subordinate  officers,  who  had  all  been  more  or  less 
disting^shed  in  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon.  Un- 
der their  direction,  the  location  of  the  colony  was 
made  on  the  Tombigbee  River,  in  the  present  coun- 
ty of  Marengo.  During  the  year  about  four  hun- 
dred emigrants  arrived  and  took  possession  of  the 
soil,  which  was  distributed  among  them  by  lot. 
In  the  spring  after  their  emigration  they  proceeded 
to  the  cultivation  of  their  frrms,  and  were  soon 
settled  down  in  the  peaceful  occupations  of  agri- 
cultural life.  Dressed  in  plain  rustic  garb,  with 
straw  hat,  homespun  coats,  and  coarse  brogan 
shoes,  these  men,  who  had  sat  in  the  councils  of 
monarchs  and  headed  armies  in  the  field,  now  drove 
the  plow  or  wielded  the  axe— literally  exchanging 
the  sword  for  the  plow-share  and  the  spear  for  the 
pruning-hook.  "  Do  you  know,  Sir,"  said  a  citi- 
zen to  a  treveler,  who,  in  1819,  was  passing  the 
road  fh>m  Areola  to  Eaglesville,  **  do  you  Iniow, 
Sir,  who  is  that  fine-looking  man  who  Just  ferried 
you  across  the  creek ?"  **  No.  Who  is  he ?"  was 
the  reply.  '*  That,  Sir,"  said  the  citizen,  **is  the 
officer  who  commanded  Napoleon's  advanced  guard 
when  he  returned  from  Elba."  This  was  Colonel 
Raoul,  now  a  general  in  France.  The  female  por- 
tion of  the  colonists  presented  a  still  g^reater  con- 
trast to  their  former  condition.  Dwelling  in  rude 
cabins,  busy  with  the  labors  of  the  spinning-wheel 
and  loom,  or  working  in  their  little  gardens  with 
the  weeding-hoe  and  the  rake,  were  matrons  and 
maidens  who  had  been  bom  to  proud  titles  and 
high  estates,  and  who  had  glittered  as  stars  amiditt 
the  splendor  of  Versailles.  Still  they  were  content 
with  their  condition,  and  preserved  the  smiling 
face  and  cheerful  temper  which  **  make  a  sunshine 
in  the  shady  place."  The  celebrated  military  oU 
ficers  were  obliged  to  serve  in  the  militia  of  Ala- 
bama, and  the  sight  of  their  drill  and  discipline  by 
the  rustic  captains  of  the  day  was,  of  course,  not  a 
little  ludicrous.  For  two  or  three  years  the  col- 
onists  seemed  happy  in  the  realisation  of  their  pas- 
toral visions.  But  the  dream  was  too  sweet  to  last 
long,  and  a  change  came  over  its  spirit.  The 
country  was  found  unsuited  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine  and  the  olive.  The  leaders  began  to  g^row 
restless,  and  sighed  for  more  exciting  scenes.  Of- 
fers were  made  to  some  of  them  by  the  struggling 
States  of  South  America,  and  the  ferryman  left  his 
flat  and  the  plowman  his  furrow  for  posts  of  honor 
in  the  army  of  Bolivar.  Others  were  recalled 
from  their  banishment,  and  returned  to  France, 
having  never  ceased  to  feel  a  natural  yearning  for 
the  beaudful  land  of  their  birth.  Thus  deprived 
of  their  leaders,  the  great  body  of  the  emigrants 
disposed  of  their  lands,  and  either  returned  to  their 
native  country  or  sought  more  congenial  homes  in 
the  cities  of  the  Southwest.  The  colony  thus  pass- 
ed away,  leaving  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  simple 
patches  on  which  the  Duke  of  Dantzic  or  Count 
Clausel  once  attempted  to  cultivate  the  olive  and 
the  vine. — In  addition  to  these  singularly  inter- 
esting details,  the  volume  has  much  important 
information  with  regard  to  the  operations  of  Dc 
Soto,  Bienville,  and  other  pioneers  of  the  earliest 
age. 
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CLASSIFICATION.— No  thooghtfol  peraon  am 
hmT«  watched  the  tendeneies  of  scientifio  think- 
ingj  for  the  Imst  twenty  or  thirty  jeers,  without 
being  impreMed  with  its  bearings  on  Natural  The* 
ology  and  the  Philoaophy  of  the  Mind.  A  large 
das*  of  scientific  men,  eminent  for  tfanir  powers  of 
obserratioQ  and  onderstanding,  bat  deficient  in  the 
more  subtle  and  profound  elements  of  mind  which 
mark  the  philosophic  thinker,  have  undoubtedlj 
evinced  in  their  speculations  a  strong  leaning  to 
Materialism,  in  what  we  must  consider  its  worst 
form-'iiam^y,  the  doctrine  tliat  organised  beings 
owe  their  or^^  to  physical  agents.  The  intel- 
lectual defect  of  these  mtvamt  is  a  seeming  incapaiA- 
ty  to  comprehend,  appreciate,  and  feel  the  neces- 
dty  of  the  fertile  idea  of  CSmcte.  For  this  they  sub- 
stitute the  abstraction  of  Law,  without  a  distinct 
imprueion  of  the  meaning  of  the  term ,  f<^  law 
implies  a  power  that  legislates.  It  is  no  cause,  but 
only  the  mode  in  wliich  a  cause  operates;  '*not 
action,  but  a  rule  of  action."  The  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  a  mind  of  the  leoond  class  is  its 
content  with  that  explanation  of  a  problem  which 
is  one  or  two  removes  from  its  centre  and  heart. 
It  has  no  fine,  detecting  sense  of  the  real  thing 
to  be  investigated,  explained,  or  affirmed.  Too 
skeptical  to  admit  the  validity  of  that  mental  in- 
stinct, that  gravltatSon  to  the  truth,  wiiich  conducts 
to  solid  and  intelligent  belief^  they  are  capable  of 
the  utmost  amount  of  mental  credulity  in  relying 
on  the  abstract  notion  of  law,  if  by  so  doing  they 
ca«' escape  from  the  living  conception  of  cause. 
Tfair  iittroductkm  of  the  idea  of  Ood  is  to  them  not 
only  a  fallacy  but  an  aflfront,  and  throws  them  into 
a  state  of  intellectual  irritat^n  which  is  not  favor- 
able to  the  fair  consideration  of  the  frusta  and  argu- 
ments which  make  such  an  introduction  necessary. 
But  the  defect  is  not  merely  intellectual.  It  is 
also  personal,  and  has  one  of  its  roots  in  the  most 
refined  form  of  vanity  and  pride.  Every  body  is 
frimillar  with  tlie  subjectivity  and  self-assertion  of 
poets.  We  are  not  surprised  when  Dante  makes 
himself  the  lord  of  the  next  world,  and  plunges  his 
enemies  into  hell,  wiA  the  full  faith  that  tlierB  can 
be  no  disagreement  between  the  Deity  and  himself 
as  to  their  guilt  or  mode  of  punishment.  We  are 
not  surprised  when  Byron  colors  all  nature  with 
the  hues  of  his  own  spirit,  forces  natural  objects 
into  symbols  that  express  his  own  caprices  of  dis- 
g^ust  or  desperation,  and  views  mankind  as  limited 
to  Bjrron-ldnd.  But  we  are  hardly  prepared  to 
suspect  that  men  engaged  in  a  scientific  scrutiny 
of  material  existences  ever  project  their  own  nature 
on  what  they  observe,  or  are  tempted  to  make  their 
own  minds  Uie  measure  of  things.  Yet  this  is,  in 
many  cases,  the  truth.  A  clear  objective  percep- 
tion of  fricts,  and  the  laws  and  principles  which  in- 
here in  foots,  is  a  moral  no  less  than  a  mental 
quality.  It  implies  a  purification  of  the  cliaracter 
ftmn  egotism  and  pride  of  opinion,  a  rare  union  of 
humility  of  feeling  with  audacity  of  thought,  and, 
above  all,  the  triumph  of  a  sincere  love  of  object- 
ive truth  over  the  desire  to  exalt  a  subjective  tetf. 
The  moment  a  scientific  man  begins  to  bluster 
about  his  discoveries,  and  call  them  **  my  truth," 
it  is  all  over  with  him.  He  has  given  pledges  to 
the  strongest  of  all  selfish  principles  that  he  will 
see  Nature  liereafter  only  as  Nature  squares  with 
his  theory,  and  foods  his  self-importance.     Espe- 


cially if  h»  calls  his  notion  Law,  and  makes  law  an 
ultimate  lieyond  which  the  human  reason  can  not 
go,  he  feels  as  if  he  were  the  creator  of  thait  which 
he  has  perhaps  only  imperfectly  observed.  In  his 
sage  opinion  it  is  Uie  folly  of  superstition  to  admit 
the  necessity  of  God,  but  he  sees  no  impropriety 
in  the  apotheosis  of  bis  darling  notion ;  and,  ao*- 
eocdingly ,  he  quietly  expels  God  frt>m  the  universe, 
and  puts  himself  in  His  place.  He  does  it  as  un- 
mistiJcably,  though  not  as  coarsely  and  obvious- 
ly, as  the  religious  fanatic,  who  projects  a  deity 
from  his  malignant  passions,  and  then  insists  on 
his  being  worshiped  by  all  mankind.  The  tempta- 
tion to  substitute  self— either  in  its  emotional,  or 
imaginative,  or  reasoidng  expression— for  objective 
truth,  is  a  temptation  which  is  not  confined  to  any 
one  class  of  powerfol  natures,  but  operates  on  all ; 
and  men  of  sdence  have  their  full  share  of  the  in- 
firmity. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  by  reading 
the  long  introductory  Essay  on  Classification,  in  the 
first  vcdume  of  Mr.  Agassiz^s  **  Contributions  to 
the  Natural  Hbtory  of  North  America"— «  work 
of  the  first  importance,  if  we  merely  consid^  its 
positive  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  Natural 
History ;  but  especially  interesting  to  us  for  the 
felicity  and  plbwer  with  which  it  deals  with  the 
liigher  philosophy  of  the  science,  and  the  superior- 
ity of  the  author  to  the  besetting  mental  sins  we 
have  indicated.  In  the  *  *  Essay  on  Classification," 
the  first  of  living  naturalists  proves  himself  also 
to  be  among  the  first  of  living  thinkers  in  the 
department  of  natural  theology.  Its  publication 
we  can  not  but  think  to  be  no  mere  incident  in  the 
progress  of  science,  but  an  event.  It  imposes  on 
every  naturalist  the  duty  <^  agreeing  with  Mr. 
Agassis  or  of  refoting  him.  No  man  of  any  sci- 
entific reputation  can  hereafter  bring  forwanl  the 
development  theory,  or  the  theory  that  animal 
lifo  can  be  produced  by  the  natural  operation  of 
physical  agents,  or  the  theory  that  God  is  an  ob* 
solete  idea  in  science,  or- the  theory  that  things 
were  not  created  but  occurred,  without  harmonis- 
ing his  theory  with  Mr.  Agassiz's  facts,  and  grap- 
pling with  Mr.  Agasisiz's  ideas.  The  essay  will 
also  do  much  to  correct  the  anarchy  of  thought 
which  prevails  among  many  naturalists  who,  being 
observers  rather  than  thinkers,  have  confused  no- 
tions of  the  real  problems  to  be  decided,  are  some- 
times on  one  side  of  an  important  question,  some- 
times on  another,  with  an  imperfect  comprehension 
of  the  vital  points  at  issue ;  and  who  need  nothing 
so  much  as  the  assistance  c^  a  master-mind  to  draw 
a  definite  line  between  the  two  opposing  systems, 
and  to  Indicate  the  consequences  of  each. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  right  of  Mr.  Agassis 
to  speak  with  authority  on  the  philosophy  of  his 
science,  for  he  has  fairly  earned  the  right  to  speak 
by  labor,  by  study,  by  the  most  extensive  investi- 
gations, by  patient  and  continuous  thought.  The 
whole  immense  sul^ject  of  natural  history,  in  itself 
and  in  its  literature,  is  reflected  on  the  clear  and 
comprehensive  mirror  of  his  mind.  He  knows 
facts  and  the  relations  of  foots  so  thoroughly,  that 
he  can  wield  them  with  ease  as  elements  of  the  pro- 
foundest  philosophical  reasoning.  The  breadth  of 
his  view  preserves  him  fh>m  the  vice  of  detaching 
classes  of  facts  ttora  their  relations,  emphasising 
them  into  undue  importance,  and  severing  the  fine 
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eord  of  oomMctioa  which  gives  them  all  that  they 
h*T«  of  real  life  and  significance.  By  the  instinct 
ti  Us  intelligence  he  looks  at  every  thing,  not  as 
ieolstfid  bat  as  related,  and  consequently  he  is  not 
content  with  facts,  bat  searches  for  the  principles 
vhich  give  coherence  to  facts.  As  an  observer, 
he  is  both  rapid  and  accurate.  He  possesses  not 
■wrely  the  talent  of  observation,  but  its  genius; 
•od  heooe  his  ability  to  perform  the  enormous  tasks 
vhich  be  imposes  on  his  industry  His  mind  is 
aaincatly  large,  soond,  fertile,  conscientious,  and 
sigacioiia,  quick  and  deep  in  its  insight,  wide  in 
the  range  of  its  argumentation,  capable  equally  of 
tfn  minutest  microscopic  scrutiny  and  the  broad- 
cat  generalizations,  independent  of  schools  and  sys- 
tems, and  inspired  by  that  grand  and  ennobling 
love  of  truth  which  is  serenely  soperior  to  fear,  in- 
terest, vanity,  ambition,  or  the  desire  of  display .  In 
the  operation  of  his  mind  there  is  no  predominance 
of  any  single  power,  but  the  intellectual  action  of 
what  we  feel  to  be  a  powerful  nature.  When  he 
obeervea,  his  whole  mind  enters  into  the  act  of  ob- 
servation, jost  as  when  he  reasons,  his  whole  mind 
caters  into  the  act  of  reasoning.  This  unity  of 
the  man  in  each  intellectual  operation  gives  to  his 
statements  and  arguments  the  character  of  deposi- 
tims  under  oath.  His  personal  honor  is  pledged 
lor  his  accuracy,  and  his  works  are  therefore  flree 
from  those  lies  of  the  brain  which  spring  from  nar- 
row thought,  confused  perceptions,  and  hasty  gen- 
eralizations. Though  m  decided  opposition  to 
many  eminent  naturalists,  he,  in  common  with  all 
lorers  of  truth,  has  none  of  the  Aretf  ul  disputative- 
aess  of  polemics,  and  while  he  calmly  and  clearly 
controverts  antagonistic  theories,  he  exhibits  no- 
thing of  the  disputatious  spirit. 

The  **  Essay  on  Classification,**  the  reading  of 
wiuch  haa  occasioned  these  general  observations  on 
the  characteristics  of  Mr.  Agassiz  as  a  scientific 
thinker,  is  addressed  to  all  minds  that  reflect,  and 
not  merely  to  the  professed  naturalist.  In  the 
general  reader,  its  perusal  will  be  likely  to  produce 
something  of  that  wonder  and  awe  which  bis  first 
introduction  to  the  marvels  of  astronomy  infused 
into  hia  mind.  And  first,  Mr.  Agassiz  takes  the 
ground,  that  the  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom 
according  to  type,  dass,  order,  family,  genus,  and 
ipedea,  are  not  convenient  devices  of  the  human 
understanding  to  classify  its  knowledge,  but  were 
instituted  by  God  as  the  categories  of  His  thinking. 
There  is  a  systematic  arrangement  in  nature  which 
science  did  not  mreni,  but  gradually  diaeovered. 
The  terms  in  which  this  arrangement  is  expressed 
are  the  translation  into  human  language  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  Creator.  The  plan  of  creation,  so 
(mi  from  growing  out  of  the  necessary  action  of  nat- 
ural laws,  betrays  in  every  part,  to  the  profound 
student,  the  signs  of  having  been  the  free  concep- 
tioQ  of  the  Divine  Intellect,  matured  in  His  mind 
before  it  was  manifested  in  external  forms.  Tlie 
existence  of  a  plan  involves  premeditation  prior  to 
the  act  which  carried  the  plan  into  execution ;  and 
il^  throogh  all  the  various  stages  of  the  physical 
histoij  of  the  globe,  this  plan  of  animal  creation 
has  never  been  depsirted  from,  we  are  compelled  to 
see  in  it  the  marks  of  thought  and  forethought,  of 
intelligent  purpose  and  unity  of  design.  Now  the 
rscearches  of  C  nvier,  who  classified  animals  accord- 
ing to  their  structure,  and  of  Von  Baer,  who  classi- 
fied them  according  to  their  development,  have 
shown  that  the  animal  kingdom  exhibits  four  pri- 
mary divisions,  the  representatives  of  which  aae 


organized  upon  four  different  plans  of  structure, 
and  grow  up  according  to  four  diflferent  modes  of 
development.  As  regards  living  animals,  at  no 
period  do  the  types  pass  mto  each  other.  The  type 
of  each  animal  is  defined  from  the  beginning,  and 
controls  the  whole  development.  The  embryo  of 
the  vertebrate  is  a  vertebrate  fhnn  the  beginning, 
and  does  not  exhibit  at  any  time  a  correspondence 
with  the  invertebrates.  In  regard  to  extinct  spe- 
cies the  same  principle  holds  g<wd.  Within  thirty 
years  it  was  customary  for  geologists  and  palaeon- 
tologists to  assert  that  the  lowest  animals  first  stadc 
their  appearance  on  the  earth,  and  that  these  were 
followed  by  higher  and  higher  types,  untU  the  se- 
ries was  closed  by  man  Now  it  is  well  known 
that  representatives  of,  the  four  types  of  animals 
existed  simttUaneously  in  the  earliest  geological  ^ 
riods.  All  naturalists  now  agree  that  there  was 
no  priority  in  time  of  the  appearance  of  radiata, 
moUusks,  and  articnlata ;  and  if  some  still  contend 
that  vertebrata  originated  later  than  the  others,  it 
is  still  conceded  that  they  appeared  before  the  end 
of  the  first  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  globe. 
It  is  curious  how  this  great  prindple  of  type  con- 
trols the  animal  kingdom.  Many  facts,  at  first 
considered  favorable  to  the  notion  that  animal  life 
was  originated  by  the  physical  conditions  and  sur- 
roundings of  its  existence,  have  been  turned  against 
the  theory  by  bringing  in  this  fertile  idea.  Thus 
the  blind  fish  in  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky 
has  been  cited  as  indicating  that  physical  condi- 
tions determine  the  absence  or  presence  of  organs. 
But  the  discovery  of  a  rudimentary  eye  in  this  fish 
proves  that,  in  its  creation,  the  plan  of  strnctura  of 
the  type  to  which  it  belongs  was  followed,  though 
the  organ  was  of  no  use.  Indeed,  the  connection 
between  organs  and  ftmctions,  which  in  most  works 
on  natural  theology  is  emphasized  as  the  great 
proof  of  causal  and  intelligent*force«  is  not  univers- 
ally true.  Organs  without  functions  are  among 
the  ascertained  facts  of  zoology.  The  whale  has 
teeth  which  never  cut  through  the  gam.  The 
males  of  mammalia  have  breasts  which  are  never 
used.  Pinnated  animals  have  fingers  which  are 
never  moved.  Why  is  this?  The  reason  is,  that 
these  oigans,  though  not  necessary*  to  the  mode  of 
existence  of  the  animals,  are  retained  because  they 
relate  to  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  their 
class.  "  The  organ  remains,  not  for  the  perform* 
ance  of  tifimction,  but  with  reference  to  Apian;"  as 
in  arehitectnre  the  same  external  combinations 
which  mark  the  style  to  which  a  building  belongs 
are  often  retained  for  the  sake  of  symmetry  and 
harmony  c^  proportion,  when  they  serve  no  practi- 
cal object. 

Now  here  is  a  great  fkct,  true  not  only  as  re- 
gards living  animals,  but  in  respect  to  fossil  spe- 
cies of  former  geological  epochs,  which  carry  the 
mind  back  into  an  incalculable  remoteness  of  time 
— ^the  fact,  namely,  that  all  organized  beings  were 
made  on  four  different  plans  of  structure  These 
are  types,  tdttu;  the  question  is,  Can  we  discrimin- 
ate between  these  types  and  the  classes  in  which 
the  four  plans  of  structure  are  carried  out  in  actu- 
al organizations  ?  If  we  can  thus  discriminate,  we 
of  course  lift  the  question  out  of  matter  into  mind. 
We  pass  fh>m  organization  to  the  Thought  and 
Will  that  organized.  In  all  affairs  under  human 
control  we  are  accustomed  to  take  this  step.  At 
whatever  point  we  view  a  foct  or  event,  we  trece 
it  back  through  all  the  stages  of  its  progress  to  the 
invisible  thought  which  contrived  it,  and  the  in- 
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Wsible  will  thai  bade  it  be.  We  nerer  hesitate, 
when  we  disoem  a  plan  carried  practically  ont  in 
human  affairs,  to  give  the  plan  a  previoos  ideal  ex- 
istence in  the  mind  of  its  human  originator.  If  we 
should  reason  in  practical  aflOairs,  as  some  natural- 
ists reason  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  organized  be- 
ings, we  should  insist  that  no  one  had  the  logical 
right  to  pass  beyond  the  steam-engine,  wliich  is  a 
plan  carried  out,  to  the  mind  of  James  Watt,  where 
it  previously  exbted  in  idea- 

Now  Mr.Agasstz  has  demonstrated  that  all  ani- 
mals^ both  of  living  and  extinct  species,  which 
have  come  under  the  nodce  of  naturalists,  exliibit 
the  marlu  of  these  four  plans  of  structure,  and  of 
no  more,  however  infinitely  diversified  they  may 
be  in  their  details  of  structure.  The  number  of 
existing  species  is  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand,  with  innumerable  living  representatives ; 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  num- 
ber of  extinct  species  is  at  least  as  great  Thus, 
from  the  beginning,  through  geological  epochs 
which  rival  in  time  the  marvels  of  astronomy  in 
space,  and  under  all  the  physical  conditions  and 
changes  of  the  planet,  we  perceive  four  ideas  con- 
trolling the  structure  of  all  organized  beings. 
Leaving  out  of  view  the  difficulty  of  supposing 
that  physical  elements  should  possess  creative  in- 
telligence to  originate  animal  life,  we  may  still 
ask,  without  profanity,  Wliere,  in  Heaven's  name, 
did  they  get  the  memory?  In  each  epoch  they 
would  have  to  create  anew,  for  the  previous  ani- 
mals had  left  no  living  representative  to  hint  the 
secret  of  their  structure  to  the  wild  elemental  phi- 
lesophers  who  were  called  upon  to  extemporize 
animal  life  after  the  old  plans.  They  would  have 
to  recollect  the  mode  in  which  they  did  it  in  the 
elder  time.  What  is  this  but  a  misuse  of  terms — 
a  willful  naming  of  one  thing  by  the  appellation 
of  another — a  projection  of  qualities,  characteristic 
of  intelligent  forces,  upon  forces  which  are  nnin- 
teUigent  and  necessitated  ? 

Mr.  Agassiz  therefore  insists  that  these  four 
plans  of  structure  correspond  to  four  ideas  in  the 
Creator's  mind,  which  are  independent  of  the  ani- 
mal forms  in  which  they  are  carried  out.  It  is 
impossible  for  us  to  condense  the  facts  and  argu- 
ments by  which,  in  thirty-one  weighty  chapters, 
he  proceeds  to  show  that,  from  whatever  point  we 
survey  animal  life,  we  are  inevitably  led  to  a  Su- 
preme Personal  Intelligence  as  its  cause  and  sup- 
port—  to  an  intelligence  whose  worldng  in  the 
animal  creation  exhibits  "thought,  considerate 
thought,  combining  power,  premeditation,  presci- 
ence, omniscience."  Throughout  this  portion  of 
his  essay  we  continually  feel  the  power  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  his  mind,  both  in  the  graceful 
ease  with  which  an  immense  weight  and  affluence 
of  iLuowledge  is  borne,  and  the  vigorous  felicity 
with  which  it  is  wielded  in  the  service  of  ideas. 
There  is  no  branch  of  his  subject  in  which  he  does 
not  show  himself  the  master  of  his  materials.  The 
most  confused  facts  fall  into  order  and  relation, 
and  readily  support  principles  they  were  at  first 
^  supposed  to  deny,  when  subjected  to  the  scrutiny 
'  of  his  penetrating  intelligence.  His  chapters  on 
the  simultaneous  existence  of  the  most  diversified 
tjrpes  under  identical  circumstances ;  on  the  repe- 
tition of  identical  types  under  the  most  diversified 
circumstances ;  on  the  unity  of  plan  in  otherwise 
highly  diversified  types ;  on  the  correspondence  in 
the  details  of  structure  in  animals  otherwise  en- 
tirely disconnected;  on  the  various  degrees  and 


different  kinds  of  relationship  among  animals ;  oa 
their  gradation  of  structure ;  their  range  of  geo- 
grapliical  distribution ;  on  the  serial  connection  in 
structure  of  those  widely  scattered  on  the  globe's 
surface;  on  the  relation  between  their  sIm  and 
structure,  and  between  their- size  and  the  mediusis 
in  which  they  live ;  on  the  permanency  of  specific 
peculiarities  in  all  organized  beings ;  on  their  hab- 
its, metamorphoses,  duration  of  life,  succession, 
standing,  rank,  and  development :  these  are  all  fei^ 
tile  in  original  thought  and  exact  observation,  and 
all  swell  the  grand  cumulative  argument  with 
wliich  he  rigorously  connects  organised  beings 
with  their  Divine  Source.  It  seems  to  us  that  he 
does  not  leave  a  loose  or  brolcen  link  in  the  whole 
chain  of  his  reasoning 

The  second  portion  of  his  essay  is  devoted  to  a 
systematic  description  of  tlie  leading  groups  of  ex- 
uting  animals,  as  a  foundation  for  a  natural  sys- 
tem of  classification ,  and  the  third  portion  to  an 
elaborate  exposition  and  examination  of  the  prin* 
cipal  systems  of  zoology  fh>m  Aristotie  to  Von 
Baer.  His  definitions  of  the  divisions  of  what  he 
calls  the  natural  system  of  classification  are  clear 
and  exact.  Branches  or  types  are  characterized 
by  the  plan  of  their  structure ;  classes,  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  that  plan  is  executed,  as  far  as  ways 
and  means  are  concerned ,  orders,  by  the  degrees 
of  complication  of  that  structure ;  families,  by  their 
form  as  far  as  determined  by  structure ;  genera,  by 
the  details  of  the  execution  in  special  parts;  and 
species,  by  the  relations  of  individuals  to  one  an- 
other, and  to  the  world  in  which  they  live,  as  well 
as  by  the  proportion  of  their  parts,  their  ornamen- 
tation, etc.  All  other  divisions  are  but  limitations 
of  these.  Tlie  representatives  of  these  divisions 
are  perishable  individuals.  If  we  select  a  living 
animal,  we  find  that  it  lias  in  its  structure  all  th« 
marks  by  which  we  assign  it,  not  only  to  a  certain 
species  and  genus,  but  to  an  order,  family,  class, 
and  type ;  and  this  classification  is  not  arbitrary,  a 
human  device  for  simplifying  our  knowledge,  but 
the  detection  in  the  object  itself  of  peculiarities  di- 
vinely impressed  on  its  structure.  Thus,  in  the 
animal  Idngdom,  God  himself  has  combined  unity 
and  simplicity  with  the  vastest  diversity ;  and  the 
study  of  Natural  History  is  not  merely  the  con- 
templation of  His  works,  but  of  His  ideas  and 
method — a  study,  therefore,  in  which  the  spirit  of 
meekness  and  awe  can  be  united  with  a  depth, 
reach,  daring,  and  amplitude  of  thought,  compared 
with  which  the  speculations  of  the  selfish  and  skep- 
tical school  of  natural  philosophers  appear  feeble, 
and  petty,  and  pert.  The  greatness  of  a  philoso- 
pher is  to  be  measured  by  what  he  suggests  and 
aims  after  as  well  as  by  what  he  discovers,  and  he 
never  seems  so  great  as  when  he  uses  his  powers 
in  attempting  to  follow  the  indications  in  nature 
of  a  Creative  Intelligence  infinitely  greater  than 
himself. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  Mr.  Agassia's 
processes  and  results  are  curiously  contradictory 
of  the  dictum  of  that  self-chosen  legislator  of  sci- 
ence, Auguste  Comte.  We  have  been  assured, 
over  and  over  again,  by  the  champions  of  the  Phi- 
losophie  Positive^  that  Mr.  Comte's  law  of  the  evo- 
lution of  scientific  thought  is  incontrovertible.  Ev- 
ery branch  of  knowledge,  according  te  this  law, 
passes  through  three  stages :  first,  the  theological 
or  supernatural,  in  which  phenomena  are  referred 
to  supernatural  agents  as  their  causes,  the  princi- 
ple being  the  same  whether  the  di:rine  source  (tf 
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thiii^  U  sought  in  fetichitm  or  theism ;  second,  the 
metaphysical,  or  transitional  stage,  in  which  a  pas- 
sage ia  nude  from  divine  persons  to  personified 
■batTBctions,  which  are  snppoaed  to  nnderlie,  ani- 
Bute,  and  prodoce  phenomena — and  as  the  highest 
eonoeption  of  the  supematnral  stage  is  God  con- 
sidered as  cause,  so  the  highest  conception  of  the 
Metaphysical  stage  is  Nature,  considered  as  force ; 
third,  the  positive  stage,  in  which  all  inquiry  after 
cauca  and  essences  ia  discarded,  God  and  Nature 
are  expelled  from  phenomena,  and  things  are  das- 
lified  according  to  their  invariable  rdations  of 
•nceeaaion  and  similitude.  The  hope  of  the  posi- 
tirist  is,  that  the  various  laws  with  which  he  now 
eontenta  his  understanding  will,  in  the  progress 
and  perfection  of  science,  be  found  to  be  the  ex- 
preanon  <ii  one  general  and  all-inclusive  Law. 
There  are,  therefore,  three  modes  of  viewing  facts 
and  relataoDfl  *  tlie  first,  which  represents  the  infan- 
cy of  a  science,  regards  God  as  the  Creator,  the 
Mcood  regards  Nature  as  the  soul,  and  the  third 
regards  Law  as  the  re^ulator^  of  phenomena.  The 
highest  conception  of  the  positivist,  if  individual- 
ised, would  represent  tlie  universe  under  the  care 
of  a  coroeaal  policeman,  whose  business  was  to  pre- 
serve order.  At  present  the  positivist  admits  that 
he  has  only  seen  some  of  the  inferior  police,  but  he 
thinks  the  glorious  hope  may  be  not  unreasonably 
indulged  that  ages  after  he  is  rotten  humanity  will 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  master  constable  himself. 
By  the  limitation  of  the  human  faculties  it  is  im- 
possible  for  him  to  pass  to  any  other  orders  of  gov- 
erament.  If  he  keeps  within  the  circle  of  the 
knowable,  he  stops  at  the  constable ;  to  superstition 
and  metaphjrsics  belong  the  absurdity  of  asserting 
that  the  constable  is  not  ultimate,  but  implies  a 
governor  and  a  sovereign ! 

Now,  in  the  '^  Essay  on  Classification,*'  Mr. 
Agassis  hss  certainly  indicated  his  right  to  be 
ranked  with  positive  philosophers  as  far  as  the  ob- 
servatioo,  discovery,  and  verification  of  laws  is 
coocemed.  He  is  true  throughout  to  facts  and 
the  relations  offsets,  to  those  '*  invariable  relations 
of  succession  and  similitude'*  which  the  objects  of 
his  science  bear  to  each  other.  He  reaches  posi- 
tive conclusions,  which  there  is  every  probability 
that  future  additions  to  natural  history  will  con- 
flrm.  He  knows  every  thing  which  the  posltivists 
of  soology — poeitivists  after  the  idea  of  Comte — 
have  observed  and  demonstrated.  He  has  taken 
the  science  as  left  by  them,  and  carried  it  forward ; 
and  both  as  an  anatomist  and  embryologist,  as  an 
observer  of  the  structure  of  animals  and  as  an  ob- 
server of  their  development,  he  has  put  on  immov- 
able foundations  the  great  law  that  all  animals  are 
organised  upon  four  different  plans  of  structure, 
and  grow  up  according  to  four  different  modes  of 
dtvelopment.  He  has  corrected  the  errors,  in  mat- 
ters of  fact,  of  many  naturalists  of  Comte*s  school 
of  thinking,  who,  while  they  are  never  weary  of 
stigmatizing  tlie  influence  of  theological  and  meta^ 
pl^^cal  theories  in  corrupting  science,  have  them- 
selves unconsciously  misresd  fscts  by  viewing  them 
In  the  light  of  misleading  theories.  And  after 
showing,  ^  Mr.  Agassiz  has  done,  that  the  various 
divisions  <ft  the  system  of  classification  he  espouses 
exist  in  Nature,  are  independent  of  the  liuman 
ndnd,  and  are  confirmed  by  observation  and  ex- 
periment, it  will  not  do  to  say  that  the  science  of 
cooiogy  itself  is  not  yet  in  the  positive  stage.  How, 
then,  are  we  to  account  for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Agas- 
siz nrtne*  the  '*  inevitable**  evolution  of  scientific 


thought  ?  How  shall  we  explain  the  problem  that 
he  passes/rom  the  positive  stage  to  the  supernat- 
ural, instead  of  to  the  positive  from  the  supernat- 
ural ?  It  may  be  hinted— and  tolerance  and  char- 
ity are  not  alwa3'S  accompaniments  of  scientific 
infidelity— that  he  does  it  in  deference  to  popular 
prejudice,  and  not  in  obedience  to  the  evidence  of 
objective  truth.  This  insinuation  deserves  to  be 
considered  somewhat  at  length. 

And  first,  we  admit  the  paramount  importance, 
in  the  investigation  of  the  facts  of  creation,  of  that 
independence  of  thought  which  is  based  on  cour- 
ageous character.  Cowardice  paralyzes  the  noblest 
powers ;  and  we  own  to  an  instinctive  sympathy 
with  every  man  who,  in  stating  the  conscientious 
resulto  of  thought  and  research,  is  honored  with  a 
howl  of  execration  from  that  large  body  of  persons 
who  suppose  that  religion  is  only  safe  when  it  is 
under  the  guardianship  of  ignorance  and  unreason. 
But  we  do  not  think  that  ^e  fear  of  rousing  theo- 
logical prejudice  is  the  kind  of  fear  that  a  man  of 
science  is  now  in  most  danger  of  regarding.  He 
is  more  tempted  to  yield  to  that  refined  form  of 
cowardice  which  makes  him  apprehensive  of  of- 
fending the  prejudices  of  his  order.  A  theological 
leaning  in  his  scientific  speculations  is  likely  to 
expose  him  to  the  suspicions  of  his  peers  in  science, 
end  withdraw  from  him  the  signs  of  that  subtle 
f^msfeonry  by  which  leading  minds  recognize 
each  other.  In  France,  where  eminence  in  the 
physical  and  mathematical  sciences  is  the  measure 
of  intellectual  ability,  there  is  a  strong  scientific 
prejudice  against  mising  up  natural  science  with 
natural  theology ;  and  France  has  done  much  to 
give  the  tone  to  the  scientific  world.  It  would  be 
horrible,  if  it  were  not  comical,  to  notice  the  grav- 
ity with  which  the  »avaru  of  the  great  nation  have 
withdrawn  their  patronage  from  the  Deity.  Even 
Cousin,  in  his  metaphysical  opposition  to  the  ma- 
terialistic tendencies  of  French  thought,  excogi- 
tates a  Deity  who  is  rather  a  belle  ^  of  philo- 
sophic rhetoric  than  an  object  of  worship ;  and  he 
treats  Christianity  as  a  man  of  charming  manners 
would  treat  a  pretty  child,  making  philosophy 
most  condescendingly  hold  out  its  hand  to  her! 
In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  very  valets  of 
the  French  men  of  science  consiilered  belief  in  God 
the  mark  of  a  vulgar  mind.  Infidelity  was  prat- 
tled by  fops  just  fs  superstition  was  prattled  by 
devotees.  Free  and  liberal  minds,  so  called,  be- 
<;ame  members  of  sn  intellectual  aristocracy,  of 
which  atheism,  blatant  or  latent,  was  the  condition 
of  admittance.  At  present  God  is  not  so  much 
denied  as  ignored.  French  science  professes  to 
get  along  very  well  without  Him.  Beligion,  as 
far  as  respects  its  relations  to  the  intellect,  is  re- 
garded as  a  sign  of  weakness,  hypocrisy,  or  fear ; 
and  the  fear  of  being  thought  a  coward  operates  to 
convert  many  natural  philosophers  into  cowards. 
To  avoid  the  imputation  of  superstition  they  often 
hesitate  to  follow  the  natural  action  of  their  under- 
standings. We  therefore  consider  that  Mr.  Agas- 
siz, as  far  as  respects  the  public  opinion  of  the  sci- 
entific world — which  is  the  public  opinion  to  which 
he  naturally  pays  most  heed — ^will  rather  lose  caste 
than  gain  fame  among  scientific  naturalists  by  In- 
sisting so  strenuously  as  he  does  on  the  theologicsl 
aspects  of  his  science.  Especially  will  he  be  made 
the  object  of  ridicule  for  his  belief  in  the  interfer- 
ence of  God,  as  Creator,  In  each  geological  epoch — 
a  doctrine  which  will  be  considered  by  many  as 
equivalent  to  Introducing  miracles  into  science,  and 
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as  carrying  it  back  to  the  most  besotted  supernat- 
ural stage  of  knowledge. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Agassiz  overcame 
a  temptation,  rather  than  yielded  to  one,  when  he 
broke  through  the  technical  limitations  of  his  sci- 
ence, and  passed  from  laws  to  ideas,  and  from  ideas 
to  God.  Bat  we  have  stronger  proof,  that  no  de- 
sire to  propitiate  popular  prejudices  induced  him 
to  run  the  risk  of  offending  scientific  prejudices,  in 
the  qualities  of  character  impressed  on  his  work 
itself.  The  task  of  criticism  is  not  merely  to  apply 
laws  but  discern  natures ;  and  certainly  Mr.  Agas* 
siz,  in  the  "  Essay  on  Classification,"  has  exhibited 
himself  as  clearly  as  he  has  exhibited  his  subject. 
An  honest,  sturdy,  generous,  self-renouncing  love 
of  truth,  and  willingness  to  follow  whithersoever 
it  leads — ^to  atheism,  if  the  facts  force  him  that  way; 
to  theism,  if  the  facts  conduct  him  to  God — ^this  is 
the  characteristic  which  his  broad  and  open  nature 
has  stamped  unmistakably  on  his  page.  Every 
sentence  speaks  scorn  of  intellectual  reserves,  and 
innocence  of  intellectual  guile.  And  it  is  this 
truthful  spirit  animating  his  labors  which  gives  to 
his  results  no  small  portion  of  their  value  and  sig- 
nificance; for  falseness  in  the  character  is  likely 
in  the  end  to  become  falseness  in  the  intellect ;  and 
a  thinker  on  the  great  themes  which  interest  all 
mankind  is  shorn  of  his  influence  if  his  qualities 
of  disposition  are  such  as  to  cast  doubts  on  his  men- 
tal honesty,  and  to  put  his  readers  continually  on 
their  guard  against  observatbns  he  is  supposed 
capable  of  making  willfully  inaccurate,  and  rea- 
sonings he  is  supposed  capable  of  making  willfully 
fallacious. 

aOOD-MORXING,  kind  friends,  and  a  happy 
New  Year! 

To-day  is  the  very  fellow  of  yesterday.  It 
would  take  sharp  eyes  to  see  that  the  world  had 
changed  in  any  thing ;  but  there  is  a  change.  A 
name  is  a  change,  a  feeling  is  a  change.  It  is  no 
longer  fifty-seven,  it  is  fifty-eight.  We  are  not  the 
same.  The  Easy  Chair  is  older,  but  it  prays  yon 
may  not  discover  any  signs  of  decay.  A  vbtuous 
Chair  would  hope, like  wine,  to  improve  with  3'ears ; 
luid  that  when  the  moment  of  separation  with  its  old 
and  long-familiar  friends  arrives,  it  may  be  said  of  it, 
still  as  of  old  wine,  that  the  last  taste  was  the  best. 

Editors  and  ministers  are  busy  just  now.  They 
are  mending  their  pens  and  their  memories,  both 
to  record  what  has  happened  during  the  year,  and 
to  moralize  upon  the  result.  Let  the  Easy  Chair 
do  likewise.  It  is  itself  its  own  pulpit  and  edito- 
rial column.  It  speaks  ex  cathedra.  It  looks  with 
other  furniture  upon  the  great  pageant  of  the  world, 
leans  on  its  own  arms,  and  walks  upon  its  own  legs. 
It  backs  itself  up.  It  has  bottom — ^how  else  could 
it  be  Easy  ?  Ah !  fond  old  Chair,  having  Bottom 
hast  thou  also  Titania,  and  what  thou  hearest  is  it 
with  asses'  ears  ? 

Let  us  talk  of  the  year  that  is  gone.  We  will 
not  parade  a  chronicle  of  events,  nor  draw  the  mor- 
al teom  all.  Is  not  our  name  Easy,  and  is  that  not 
the  character  of  our  conversations  ?  Great  things 
have  happened  at  home  and  abroad.  History  re- 
cords no  year  better  worth  living  in  than  the  one 
Just  gene.  The  world  was  not  used  up  when  we 
came,  and  it  will  be  quite  as  f^h  when  we  are 
gone.  Dip  inte  any  old  history— into  Machiavelli, 
into  Thuanus,  into  old  Stowe,  and  Holinshed^-and 


you  will  find  the  same  intense  feeling  of  life,  the 
supreme  superiority  of  the  present  moment  of  which 
we  are  conscious. 

The  diocese  of  the  Easy  Ch^  pity  the  friends 
of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  for  supposing  they  lived  in 
such  a  happy  period,  when  really  they  were  living 
in  a  doud  of  political  uncertainty  and  national  con- 
test. But  how  different  is  it  with  us  ?  Instead 
of  petty  battles  at  Imola  and  Faenza,  at  Pisa  and 
Milan,  we  are  contemporary  with  great  wars  in 
the  Crimea,  in  India,  in  Cldna — and  where  next  ? 
Signer  Nicolo  Machiavelli  was  a  very  nnscrupn- 
lous  statesman,  and  Signor  Cnsar  Borgia  a  villidn. 
Did  villainy  and  unscrupnlosity  perish  with  thoM 
Signori  ?  There  are  poetic  theol<^ian8  who  assure 
us  that  every  man's  life  repeats  the  whole  story  of 
the  creation  and  hbtory  of  the  world :  that  he  eats 
the  forbidden  fruit,  is  expelled  fiom  the  Garden,  is 
confounded  in  building  his  Babel,  is  dispersed  Into 
the  four  quarters  of  heaven,  builds  his  Greece  and 
Rome,  sees  the  Cross  in  the  clouds  and  founds  the 
Eastern  empire,  then  sinks  into  Dark  Ages  and  des- 
olation, becomes  Pope  of  Borne  and  restores  Greek 
learning  and  fosters  the  arts,  until  finally  he  pro- 
tests and  struggles  and  conquers,  and  finally  emerg- 
es a  finished  gentleman  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
having  previously  discovered  America,  and  cnt  ofiT 
the  King's  head. 

The  logic  of  the  m^'th  is,  that  America  is  Para- 
dise regained,  and  the  present  year  of  grace  is  the 
Millennium.  This  was  perhaps  not  strictly  tme 
of  fifty-seven,  but  let  us  hope  better  things  of  fifty- 
eight.  If  every  man  in  the  world  would  take  hold 
and  resolve  it  should  be  so,  it  would  l>e  so.  The 
Millennium  is  always  possible,  if  you  suppose  man- 
kind—  as  butter  is,  if  yon  suppose  cream.  At 
this  moment  It  is,  perhaps,  only  cream.  Chum 
vigorously  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  by  the  time 
your  bread  is  baked  you  have  fifesh  butter  for  iu 
So,  now,  we  have  only  mankind.  But  turn  to, 
and  make  them  what  they  can  be,  and  you  have 
churned  out  a  Millennium. 

Politics  and  political  events  of  the  year  we  do 
not  discuss.  The  head  of  our  respected  Collector 
knows  whether  the  Chair  that  has  to  do  with  p<^ 
tics  is  Easy.  Perhaps  a  contemplative  Easy  Chair 
has  its  opinions  even  upon  questions  in  the  great 
debatable  region  of  politics.  If  it  has,  it  is  able 
to  keep  them.  But  when  it  sallies  forth  for  its 
monthly  chat  with  its  friends,  it  has  other  matters 
of  discourse.  It  wishes  to  sit  down  by  the  family 
fire,  to  show  itself  under  the  friendl}*  evening  lamp, 
to  let  the  newspapers  be  laid  aside,  and  to  converse, 
not  to  debate.  Debate  is  good;  great  questions 
compel  discussion ;  but  when  the  Easy  Chair  drops 
in  for  a  friendly  evening  call,  do  you  think  it  is 
going  to  subject  itself  to  being  thrust  into  the  fire  f 
Hath  not  an  Easy  Chair  arms  ?  Hath  not  an  Easy 
Chair  legs  ?  Hath  not  an  Easy  Chair  a  back? 
Do  you  tMnk  an  Easy  Chair  can  not  fed  the  fire? 
How  do  you  know  but  It  has  felt  it,  and  is  like  a 
burned  child? 

Then  again  there  was  Cranmer.  He  feared  the 
fire,  but  he  held  his  hand  in  it.  Perhaps  for  the 
year  ensuing  it  would  be  well  for  the  reader  to  take 
Cranmer  (or  a  model  rather  than  Sbylock. 

Ah  observant  Easy  Chair,  however  it  may  ds- 
plore  its  own  poverty,  has  no  very  profound  re- 
spect for  the  morals  of  business,  or  the  humanity 
of  riches.  It  perceives  that  it  is  still  difficult  f»r 
camels  to  go  through  the  eyes  of  needles.    Its  heart 
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fo  not  wont  to  fwdl  with  peculiarly  kftj  emotioiis 
wben  ft  itnmps  Along  in  the  shadow  of  Wall  Street 
pttlaees.  It  does  not  ftel  that  the  spirit  of  that 
regk>n  Is  amy  more  a  continoation  or  practice  of 
tbe  spirit  preached  in  the  edifice  which  fronts  the 
head  of  the  street,  than  that  its  architecture  is  a 
pPDloBgatkni  of  Trinity  Cfanreh.  In  truth.  Broad- 
wmj,  at  the  head  of  Wall  Street— Trinity  on  the  one 
sUe  with  its  significance,  and  the  street  upon  the 
oUmt  with  Bte  significance  seems  to  the  feeble  in* 
tcllects  of  this  Chair  as  broad  and  impassable  a 
gulf  as  could  well  be,  and  that  not  by  reason  of 
the  omnibnees. 

Bat  if  it  does  not  belioTe  Diyes  to  be  a  saint  be- 
cause  Ike  has  great  piles  of  shekels,  it  certainly 
does  not  suppose  him  to  be  necessarily  a  sinner  for 
that  reason.  Nor  wHl  any  sennble  man  or  Chair 
ever  htAd  that  the  piecee  of  gold  in  the  rich  man's 
pome  are  so  many  drops  of  Uie  poor  man's  blood. 

Tet  thers  Is  always  this  jealousy  lurking  in  the 
darkeet  comers  of  the  popular  mind  like  a  sayage 
monster,  and  he  is  a  public  criminal  who  tempts  It 
forth  into  action.  In  the  decrepit  days  of  Rome, 
and  in  all  the  dark  hours  of  revolution  and  social 
eoBfusion,  the  appeal  to  this  prejudice  has  been  al- 
ways Bofficient  to  excite  bloodshed  and  anarchy, 
bst  noTer  has  it  achicTed  a  solitary  good  result. 
And  when  the  appeal  has  been  made,  it  was  always 
either  by  an  impimctlcable  and  ignorant  philan- 
tfafopfc  enthusiast,  or  a  demagc^e  who  pmferred 
hie  own  chance  of  adfancement  to  ths  public 


listen,  then,  to  a  story  of  long  ago :  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  good  Alcalde. 

There  was  a  city  in  Spain  sadly  misruled.  It 
waa  in  those  remote  and  childish  days  of  the  world 
wbea  even  grave  men  supposed  that  peofde  could 
govern  themselves,  and  before  tbe  wholesome  and 
netrulning  inftuenoes  of  the  most  Holy  Inquisition 
had  dwrished  all  that  was  noblest  in  human  char* 
acter,  and  developed  that  manly  independence,  and 
inteflectual  freedom,  and  religious  temper,  which 
have  given  the  Spaniards  their  just  celebrity,  so 
constantly  maintained,  in  every  domain  of  litera^ 
tare  and  art,  and  that  eminence  of  moral  conduct 
wUeh  la  among  the  least  of  tlie  ftfaases  of  the  hu- 
mane and  Godly  Holy  Office. 

It  has  been  urged,  indeed,  that  the  popular  ex- 
ceases  of  those  earlier  days  were  fevontUe  to  hu- 
man progress,  because,  say  the  Catholic  Doctors, 
If  the  people  of  those  times  had  governed  them- 
sdves  wisely,  the  Hdy  Office,  with  its  attendant 
train  of  blessings,  could  never  have  found  an  en- 
trsnoe  into  the  oountiT;  but,  knu  Deol  the  Al- 
mighty educes  good  from  evil,  and  makes  even  the 
ibMtcomingsofmen  to  praise  Him. 

The  moral  of  which  observatiaQ  of  the  Doctors 
seems  to  be,  that  if  any  dty  should  ever  try  that 
childish  business  of  governing  itself,  it  must  take 
great  care  kaw  it  governs,  lest  by  license  and  ex- 
travagance an  opening  be  made,  and  an  excuse 
suggested  for  the  formation  of  institutions  which 
may  be  In  themselves  a  gfeat  deal  better  (as,  for 
example,  the  Holy  Inquisition  may  be  much  bet- 
ter than  a  system  of  religious  toleration),  but 
which,  however  better  they  may  be,  are  quite  in- 
compatHde  with  the  preceding  state  of  things. 

Thus,  then,  there  was  a  city  in  Spain  sadly  mis- 
ruled—and yet  it  was  ruled  by  the  people.  They 
paid  enormoua  taxes,  and  yet  no  man  was  secure 
of  Us  Hfo  or  property.  They  elected  a  Diet  to  reg- 
vlate  expenses,  and  the  Diet  spest  the  money,  not 


for  doing  the  work  of  the  city  most  cheaply,  but 
for  doing  the  W(»k  expensively  by  partisans  of  its 
own — preferring  those  partisans  even  when  they 
would  not  do  the  work  but  for  twice  as  much  as  the 
sum  for  which  others  were  willing  to  do  it. 

But  the  good  Alcalde,  or  chief  of  the  city,  sighed 
to  see  the  corruption  that  prevailed  around  him. 
He  was  called  The  New  Broom — ^because  he  swept 
away  all  kinds  of  dishonesty  and  chicanery,  and, 
foigetting  himself^  aimed  only  at  the  good  of  the 
city.  But  when,  at  length,  great  disaster  fell  upon 
Spain,  and  she  was  entangled  in  commercial  ruin, 
then  the  good  Alcalde  was  carried  away  by  his  own 
benevoleooe.  His  heart  swelled  until  it  encroach- 
ed upon  his  head,  ajMi  his  seniM  fell  a  victim  to  his 
sensibility. 

•  Tbe  soul  of  the  good  Alcalde  was  wrung  with 
sympathy  for  the  suffiBring  poor  who  were  thrown 
out  of  employment,  and  beheld  a  bard  winter  be- 
fore them.  Knowing  that  his  own  private  means 
— which  had  been  slowly  and  honestly  amassed, 
and  which  he  gave  away  in  extravagant  abund- 
ance— ^would  not  purchase  flour  and  meat  for  all 
the  poor  of  the  city,  he  desired  that  the  city  itself 
should  do  it.  Overcome  by  his  philanthropy,  he 
did  not  remember  that  he  and  his  associates  were 
trustees  of  ftinds  for  certain  purposes,  and  could 
not  spend  the  money  of  the  citizens  just  as  they 
pleased.  Full  of  Christian  charity,  he  did  not 
know  that  if  the  city  might  feed  one  class,  it  would 
have  to  feed  all — that  if  he  gave  bacon  to  the 
makers  of  tenpenny  nails  he  would  also  be  called 
upon  to  give  bread  to  the  makers  of  tacks.  Blinds 
ed  by  benevolence,  the 'good  Alcalde  did  not  per- 
ceive that  he  was  attacking  the  very  foundation 
of  the  popular  government  upon  which  the  city 
rssted ;  for  it  is  despots  who  feed  and  amuse  their 
subjects,  in  order  that  they  may  tyrannize  over 
them  without  resistance. 

**  Now,  citizens,"  said  the  good  Alcalde  to  the 
men  who  were  trying  to  get  honest  work  for  hoBo 
est  wages,  **  now  the  winter  is  coming  on,  and  you 
will  find  it  impossible  to  procure  employment. 
Ton  and  your  families,  in  dreary  hovels,  will  have 
no  fire  or  food.  But  close  by  you,  in  splendid  pal- 
aces, are  men  who  never  work,  and  who  roll  indo- 
lently in  luxury.  You  are  a  great  deal  stronger 
than  they  are ;  you  earn  your  money  more  righu 
eously  than  they  do.  You  can  break  open  their 
doors,  and  cut  their  throats,  and  steal  their  money, 
and  their  roast  beef,  if  youchoose^-'and  hunger  has 
no  law." 

Hie  good  Alcalde,  an  enthusiast  of  generosity 
and  philanthropy,  ended ;  and  the  poor  people  said 
among  themselves,  **  Hold  I  that  is  true.  We 
never  thought  of  that.  Let  us  try  the  doors, 
whether  they  be  strong,  and  the  roast  beef,  wheth- 
er it  be  tough." 

But  the  tradition  relates  that  as  they  were  on 
the  march  to  the  attack,  the  Diet  caused  work  to 
be  furnished  and  stayed  their  arms.  And  wben  the 
people  had  done  the  work,  they  returned  to  tbe 
Diet  for  more ;  and  when  any  workman,  of  any 
kind,  fell  out  of  labor,  he  repaired  straightway  to 
tbe  Diet  and  demanded  it.  If  the  Diet  demurred 
the  workmen  elevated  a  banner,  on  which  was  in- 
scribed *'  Work  or  Deatkr  So  the  Diet  squeezed 
the  people  with  overwhelming  taxes  to  supply 
work,  and  pay  for  work,  to  those  who  demanded. 
The  populace  became  turbulent  and  tyrannical,  as 
happened  always  under  such  drcumstanoes  in  old- 
er countries.   The  Diet  was  compelled  to  raise  and 
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support  an  army  to  control  the  laborers  they  em- 
ployed ;  until,  at  last,  the  army  and  the  laborers 
uniting,  destroyed  the  Diet,  possessed  themselves 
of  the  city,  and  after  a  long  period,  in  which  pros- 
perity and  peace  were  unheard  of,  the  most  Holy 
Inquisition  came  safling  in  over  a  sea  of  blood,  and 
the  foplish  little  city  was  disciplined  by  that  benign 
institution. 

But  just  before  these  events  and  this  final  fall, 
some  friends  of  the  good  Alcalde  said,  in  an  open 
meeting  of  the  citisens, 

**  We  roust  forgive  the  mistaken  virtue  and  char- 
ity which  lead  straight  to  anarchy  and  blood.  But 
an  insanity  of  virtue  is  still  dangerous;  an^  ought 
we  not  to  take  good  care  that  lunatics,  however 
well-meaning  and  humane,  are  not  put  into  re- 
sponsible situations?  A  city  like  ours,  with  so 
much  positive  ignorance  and  crime  to  manage, 
ought  to  consider  seriously  whether  it  can  afford  to 
gratify  its  fondness  for  philanthropic  propositions 
and  sympathies,  when  that  gratification  imperils 
the  actual  well-being  of  the  citizens.** 

But  this  harangue,  which  bad  an  aristocratic 
tone,  and  seemed  to  reprove  the  sendments  of  the 
good  Alcalde,  was  not  tolerated  for  a  moment.  All 
the  honest  people  who  wished  a  peaceable  and  eco- 
nomical government  took  sides  with  the  good  Al- 
calde—'* because,**  said  they,  '*  although  his  heart 
may  be  too  tender,  and  his  sympathies  too  irrepress- 
ible, yet  how  much  better  is  benevolence,  even  mis- 
guided, than  deliberate  dishonesty  I**  And  all  the 
people  who  sneered  at  political  principle,  and  who 
preferred  party  to  decency  or  good  government — 
who  declared  that  it  ma%  no  difference  who  was 
Alcalde,  because  ail  men  were  rascals  alike— togeth- 
er with  ignorant  people  lately  arrived  in  Spain,  and 
all  the  bullies  and  rioters  of  the  city,  arrayed  them- 
selves against  the  good  Alcalde. 

It  was  all  in  vain,  however ;  for  in  this  world, 
and  especially  in  Spain,  virtue  is  always  triumph- 
ant. Ulie  good  Alcalde  was  retained,  and  he  and  his 
Diet  had  their  way,  although,  as  has  been  already 
related,  out  of  his  philanthropy  came  chaos,  and 
out  of  bis  charity  conftision. 

*'  But,  laus  DeoP  quoth  an  old  Spanish  Father, 
"  it  appears  that  the  men  of  that  city  knew  so  lit- 
tle of  the  principles  of  their  own  government,  and 
so  perversely  refused  to  study  History — declaring 
that  they  were  an  exceptional  people,  and  that,  in 
their  coarse  phrase,  *  History  might  go  hang'— that 
it  is  no  wonder  their  ignorance  and  credulity  were 
overruled,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  of  the 
most  Holy  Office  which,  in  its  great  goodness,  hath 
lately  appointed  a  solemn  auto  dafi,  whereat  five 
blasphemers  will  be  burned  at  the  stake,  for  sacri- 
legiously refusing  to  believe  in  the  efficacy  for  sav- 
ing souls  of  the  holy  relic  in  the  cathedrid,  which, 
as  all  the  futhfhl  know,  is  a  piece  of  the  paring  of 
the  sacred  thumb-nail  of  the  most  blessed  saint, 
his  Holuiess  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  the  virtuous 
Bodrigo  Borgia.'* 

There  is  good  reading  in  many  an  old  chronicle. 
But,  after  all,  it  is  a  waste  of  time ;  for  why  should 
a  man  devote  the  leisure  which  would  enable  him 
to  read  the  last  novel  to  perusing  pages  whose  les- 
sons have  no  bearing  upon  his  daily  life,  like  the 
advertisements  of  Parr's  Pills  and  the  Cora  Doctor 
in  the  daily  journals? 

HuHOXR  is  the  most  unreasonUig  thing  in  the 
world,  and  the  most  formidable.     It  flouts  remon- 
strance, and  laughs  guns  to  scorn.    Hunger  op. 


posed  to  muskets  is  simply  ferocity.  Hunger  in 
the  state  is  simply  despair,  and  when  its  real  pres- 
sure b  felt,  the  advance  of  its  columns  is  like  the 
sudden  and  overwhelming  rise  of  the  tide  in  the 
Bay  of  Fundy 
.  That  made  the  curious  and  doubtful  interest  of 
the  processions  and  meetings  in  the  autumn,  and 
in  that  lies  the  moral  which  we  can  now  draw  from 
those  meetings.  In  thb  country,  so  long  as  labor 
is  plenty  and  weU  paid,  and  food  is  consequently  , 
easily  accessible,  there  is  little  danger  of  a  serious 
or  permanent  revolt  among  the  citizens.  Hence 
the  troubles  of  last  June  could  not  be  regarded  as 
very  serious.  At  the  worst  a  few  volleys  would 
end  them.  But  in  November  the  times  were  §b 
sadly  disjointed,  that  when  swarms  of  people  crowd- 
ed through  the  streets  and  into  the  Parks  crying, 
*' Bread  or  Death!"  there  was  room  enough  for 
the  suspicion  that  there  might  be  such  real,  sting- 
ing, griping  hunger  in  the  city,  that  all  that  hun- 
ger has  done  in  other  countries  and  times  it  would 
do  here. 

There  is  a  certain  philosophy  in  these  events. 
In  countries  where  a  few  rule,  or  one  man  rules, 
it  is  not  always  difficult  for  a  skillful  conspirator 
to  overturn  the  government  and  rule  himself;  but 
where  we  all  have  an  equal  interest  in  the  state, 
and  understand  that  if  we  are  out  of  power  it  is 
because  there  is  a  majority  of  numbers  a^^ainst  us, 
there  is  nothing  that  can  reverse  the  order  of  things 
but  a  moral  sentiment  suddenly  seizing  the  people, 
or  the  grinding  point  of  hunger  and  actual  personal 
deprivation. 

But — and  this  is  the  special  sermon  of  the  Easy 
Chair  to  all  hard  working  men  who,  it  hopes,  find 
some  repose  and  recreation  in  its  embrace— this 
state  of  actual  destitution  must  be  limited  to  the 
city.  Consequently,  if  the  laborers  of  New  York^ 
driven  to  desperation,  should  take  up  arms  and 
sack  the  stores,  how  long  would  the  supplies  last 
them  ?  and  how  long  before  their  rising  would  be 
smothered  in  their  own  blood?  Any  speaker  in 
Tompkin's  Square  might  justly  have  said,  ^*  I'd  aa 
lief  be  shot  down  as  starved  down,"  and  therefore 
try  to  seize  a  loaf  to  satisfy  his  present  hunger 
Yes,  and  when  he  is  shot  down,  how  has  he  helped 
his  family  ?  It  is  a  dreadful  case  that  he  should 
be  fbrced  to  the  alternative ;  but  he  ought  to  see 
that  it  is  a  great  deal  better  that  he  should  run 
the  risk  of  starving  for  himself  than  the  risk  of  * 
riot  for  his  family. 

Of  course,  as  hunger  is  unreasoning,  he  will  not 
consider  this  when  he  is  pinched.  But  as  he  reads 
these  words  now  calmly  and  quietly  after  his  sup- 
per, let  him  understand  the  case,  so  that  when  he 
marches  after  a  banner  with  the  motto  of  **  Bread 
or  Death !"  he  may  know  just  what  he  is  doing, 
and  how  it  is  going  to  help  those  he  loves,  ami 
would  die  for. 

If  you  have  ever  watched  a  particular  dande- 
lion in  a  field  deprived  gradually  of  its  golden 
rays,  and  left  a  little  cloud  of  gossamer  upon  the 
stalk,  and  have  then  seen  it  wliirled  aloft  and 
away,  torn  and  scattered  upon  thorny  bushes,  and 
dashed  into  annihilation  upon  an  angry  stream, 
were  you  not  reminded  of  the  hapless  thing  as  yon 
read  the  report  of  a  case  of  shame  which  filled  the 
eager  newspapers  in  the  autumn? 

There  is  something  so  pitiful  in  the  circumstance 
of  a  forlorn  woman,  however  foolish  and  even  faith, 
less  she  may  have  been,  who  la  suddenly  struck  bj 
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the  scorn  of  the  world,  against  which  she  can  o£fer 
no  more  naiatanee  than  the  gostanrar  of  the  dande- 
1km  to  a  Norember  storm,  that  the  Easy  Chair 
has  no  right  to  leave  a  word  mupoken  whfoh,  now 
that  the  immediate  inteieet  of  the  ease  has  gone 
br,  maj  arrtst  the  attention— might  it  even  hope 
the  stepa— of  some  similar  thooghtleas  bnttarflj. 

If  we  measure  e«r  sinlessnewi  by  the  qnantitj 
of  stones  we  generally  throw,  what  an  immacnlate 
generatioQ  it  b !  Bat  this  time  the  victim  was  in 
a  situation  so  appeaUn^j  wretched,  that  nobody 
coold  be  found  qnlte  virtnoos  enough  to  stone  her, 
while,  as  was  only  jnst,  the  name  of  her  paramoor 
has  become  a  proverb  of  incredible  infamy  and  wa^ 
tpeakabia  shame. 

Think  of  it.  Thistledown,  even  yoo,  pretty  and 
smiling  Thistledown,  who  love  yoor  flonnoes,  and 
3roor  ilirtatioiis,  and  your  primrose  gloves.  Itn 
not  the  matter  of  a  moment.  Great  shames  grow 
from  little  inlkmies.  The  things  so  small  that  they 
are  not  worth  talldng  aboot  become  catastrophes 
so  sad  that  they  can  not  decently  be  mentioned. 
Ton  have  not  escaped  the  eye  of  the  Easy  Chahr 
as  yon  frriicked  and  wantoned,  skipped  and  smiled 
along  year  easy  way.  To  be  ^'fiMt,"  jnst  a  lit- 
tle, to  be  noted  as  a  gay  girl,  to  astonish  every 
day  with  a  pretty  audacity,  with  a  fresh  toilet,  or 
an' intenser  flirtation.  To  believe  that  life  was  a 
long  season  at  Saratoga,  and  you  the  belle  at  its 
ball — behold  the  sum  of  your  feeling  and  your  am- 
bition! 

Bat,  TUstledown,  the  moment  you  had  met  a 
nan  to  tUrt  with  (and  how  could  you  tell  his  kind 
fiom  that  of  other  men?),  who  was  **  smart*'  enough 
to  conceive  and  execute  meannesses  so  vHe  tlttt 
be  was  sure  nobody  could  ever  be  suspected  of 
ttem,  what  was  to  become  of  you?  What  u  to 
become  of  you  if  such  is  still  the  game  of  your  life, 
and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  yon  do  meet 
him? 

Men  are  so  much  worse  than  you  can  believe ! 
They  are  capable  of  heading  you  in  such  abject 
darery,  of  which  your  own  weak  fears  and  foolish 
pasaoos  are  the  chains.  Flirtation  is,  of  all  games, 
the  most  dangerous,  not  so  much  because  it  may 
break  your  heart,  as  because  it  may  ruin  your 
honor  and  the  happiness  of  those  who  love  you ; 
sad  there  b  rarely  a  flirtotioQ  in  which  the  man 
is  not  the  master.  Even  if  he  be  not  so,  the  world 
win  not  consider  him  otherwise.  When  he  turns 
sside,  and  quits  you  for  another  flower,  the  pity 
ef  the  ^^world**  b  poured  out  upon  you,  and  the 
fees  ef  sack  pi^,  which  come  lart  and  cover  you, 
are  contempt. 

But  l/yon  are  not  a  girl,  but  a  married  woman, 
Aen,  yon  poor  little  Thistledown,  what  possible 
chance  have  yon  ? 

Ton  are  introduced  to  Bluster,  and  you  think 
Um  a  handsome,  styUsh  man,  or  an  Intellectual 
■an,  or  any  kind  of  man  that  you  chooee  to  make 
your  hero  represent. 

—Husband?  Well,  husband  b  at  home,  and 
you  are  aure  he  would  be  delighted  to  have  you 
attended  by  such  *  perfectly  eomme  Ufaut  gentle- 
man. Besides  it  b  so  lonely  here  (let  us  soppoee 
ParbX  and  really  a  manied  woman,  unprotected, 
ought  to  have  a  Mend  to  call  upon. 

How  long  before  he  b  your  lover?  How  long 
belbre  he  knows  it,  and  you  know  it,  even  if  no- 
thing has  been  said,  but  only  sung,  and  looked, 
aadinsinuatedinevery  tone  of  the  voice,  in  every 
gbnoe  of  the  eye,  in  every  movement  of  the  body, 
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in  going  and  coming,  in  all  the  most  delicate,  and 
airy,  and  persuasive  ways? 

Now,  Thbtledown,  yon  may  have  married  un- 
happQy,  you  may  not  love  your  husband,  your 
husband  may  be  unkind  to  you,  you  may  or  may 
not  be  a  mother,  and  for  all  these  reasons  you 
may  have  found  excuses  for  toying  with  Bluster 
until  you  discover  that  you  have  given  him  your 
heart,  that  he  has  fascinated  you,  and  does  with 
yon  what  he  wilL  You  may  eren  have  said  to 
yourself,  **  I  am  a  human  being,  bom  with  a  right 
to  happiness  (and  every  man  and  woman  is,  spite 
of  Crofessor  Teufebdrdckh),  and  endowed  with  af> 
foctions  that  may  secure  that  happiness.  I  am 
unhappily  mated ;  and  now  comes  the  hero  with 
whom  I  was  bom  to  be  satisfied,  and  with  whom 
life  becomes  a  rapture,"  etc.,  etc.  Ton  can  find  it 
in  the  poorer  kind  of  French  noveb. 

Now  if  you  believe  in  your  love  deeply  enough 
to  follow  wherever  it  leads,  you  may  at  once  leave 
tirery  thing  behind,  and  fly  with  Bluster  to  the  an* 
tipodes.  Such  a  course  compeb  faith  in  your  sin- 
cerity, and  shows  that  you  are  not  pla^dng  at  a 
ghastly  travesty  of  the  most  solemn  human  rela- 
tions. But,  under  all  the  circumstances,  ought 
you  to  go  ?  Granting  the  worst,  ought  you  to  go  ? 
Have  you  no  other  dutbs  than  those  to  your  lover 
and  to  yourself?  If  you  have  married  a  man  you 
did  not  love,  ought  you  to  escape  the  penalty? 
Would  a  nobb  woman  shirk  Um  consequences  of 
her  own  fouH  ?  Have  you  no  duties  to  firiends  and 
relation^,  whose  hearts  will  be  tried  and  torn  by 
your  flight  ? .  If  you  have  children,  you  clearly 
commit  a  crime  in  going.  * 

But  suppose  you  don't  mean  to  fly ;  that  you  are 
going  to  bewaU  your  hard  fate  and  enjoy  all  the 
immunities  and  consideration  of  a  faithfol  wife, 
while  you  gratify  all  the  passion  of  your  heart 
by  intimate  conversation  axiid  correspondence  with. 
Blaster. 

Then  an  Easy  Chair  win  only  weep  over  your 
fbnd  fatuity,  and  remind  you  of  thb,  that  if  Blus- 
ter be  an  honorable  man,  no  such  man  will  allow 
himself  to  be  wheedled  by  hb  love  for  a  woman 
into  exposing  that  woman  to  the  chance  of  expos- 
ure and  shame.  If  he  continue  the  intimacy, 
even  although  it  be  not,  in  the  technical  sense, 
criminal,  you  may  know  that  hb  passion  b  stron- 
ger than  hb  respect,  and  such  fseling  b  not  love; 
and  that,  if  he  be  not  a  knave,  as  he  probably  b,. 
he  b  a  weak  man,  who  will  sooner  or  later  betrays 
you. 

Then  weakness  b  next  to  crime.    The  momenr 
a  selfish  man,  like  the  pM'amoor  in  thb  case,  dis- 
covers the  extent  of  his  despotism,  he  will  use  it 
to  the  basest  ends.    Whether  actually  crimina)  or> 
not,  you  are  equally  lost,  and  you  have  sacrifioed' 
every  thing  for  nothing.     Here  was  a  pretty  Uttie 
woman,  who  was  a  belle  at  watering-plaeea  and 
had  thirty  dresses.     How  many  pretty  little  wo- 
men who  go  annually  to  the  same  places  have  any 
other  ambition  ?   They  carry  books,  do  tiMy  ?    In- 
deed !    They  take  the  exercise  of  bowling,  and  rid-< 
ing,  and  driving  ?    Ah  I     Then  they  go  to  chnrdii 
every  Sunday,  sometimes  twice,  and  always  once.  . 
Oh !  then  an  apologetic  Easy  Chair  begs  their 
pardon.    Then  it  b  dear  that  they  are  studious, 
healthy,  pious  people.    Then  it  b  demonstrated 
that  they  have  no  consuming  vanitbs,  no  belitUe- 
ing  Jealousies  and  rivalries,  no  envious  ambitions. 
Tbsn  it  b  beyond  question  that  tlie  watering-pUce 
hoteb  ars  rather  Brobdignagian  Sooday-schoob 
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or  hospitals,  where  $li  the  Virtnes  lle-in  and  pro- 
faself  multiply ;  that  thejr  are  academiea  of  mod- 
esty, economy,  and  charity,  in  which  this  poor 
bntterfly  we  are  tallcing  about  and  her  particular 
friend  are  eminent  professors. 

Thistledown,  yon  have  read  that  affidavit,  yon 
have  led  this  life  of  thirty  dresses  and  flirtation, 
and  yon  know  whither  it  leads.  Shame  generally 
comes  to  your  sex  through  weakness.  The  very 
bitterness  with  which  you  are  assailed,  after  the 
catastrophe,  is  partly  the  result  of  a  spiteftil  jeal- 
ousy that  the  critic  was  not  bold  enough  to  win  the 
icl(^--CT  shame — which  you  have  won.  For  many 
an  uncensured  person  fkncies  there  is  a  certain  pi- 
quancy in  disgrace— until  disgrace  comes.  There 
is  Madame  Turbidart,  whose  idiocy  is  called  inno- 
cence, and  who  has  just  sense  enough  to  wish  she 
dared  to  be  sinful ;  she  would  not  spare  you,  This- 
tledown, if  once  you  gave  her  a  chance  to  censure. 
If  you  are  content  with  the  adulation  of  fools,  you 
will  be  annihilated  by  fools  in  the  hour  of  misfor- 
tune. The  poor  little  woman,  who  loved  to  frisk 
and  flutter  in  her  flounces  and  to  be  **fast"  with 
wild  young  men,  had  as  little  thought  as  you  have 
of  the  sad  morrow  with  its  dreadful,  irreparable 
public  disgrace. 

Think  of  these  things,  Thistledown. 

It  is  always  pleasant  to  find  one*s  self  in  good 
•company.  Even  an  old  Easy  Chair  is  not  above 
the  satisfaction  ariring  from  the  perception  that  it 
.18  surrounded  by  honest,  honorable,  and  fascinating 
companions.  Good  company  promotes  good  man- 
ners. When  Gunnybags  invites  the  Easy  Chair  to 
dinner,  the  Chair  puts  on  its  most  shining  conduct, 
so  to  say,  and  feels  that  by  the  side  of  Gunnybags's 
mahogany  it  should  be  as  polished  as  possible.  So 
if  the  sagacious  reader,  being  in  London,  should 
i>e  asked  to  join  the  little  weeldy  feast  of  the  men 
who  brew  the  Punch  in  which  the  whole  world  de- 
dights,  how  natural  it  would  be  fbr  him  to  remem- 
ber the  brilliant  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  and 
like  that  witty,  but  not  very  wise,  gentleman, 
prepare  hk  impromptus,  and  elaborate  his  good 
things. 

How  proud  and  careful-^-^ven  if  a  litHe  nervous 
.and  ambitious— should  an  Easy  Chair  be,  which 
helps  make  eut  the  company  of  which  such  fa- 
mous people  as  (the  ladies  first)  Mrs.  Gaskell,  and 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Bulwer,  Wilkie  Collins, 
Charles  Beads,  and  -msjiy  other  most  fit  and  hon- 
orable guests  are  parts  1  That  is  the  Easy  Chair*s 
happy  but  dangeroBs  fate  U  the  monthly  banquet 
of  this  magaziiie. 

In  this  very  number,  for  Instance,  it  sits  by  the 
side  of  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Thackeray,  and  Reade.  There 
are  no  literary  companions  dearer  to  the  public,  nor 
more  worthily  dear.  Thackenqr  alone  is  a  host— 
althoagh,  on  this  occasion,  he  is  but  one  of  many 
•guests.  He  has  opened  fbr  us  his  geuerona  sym- 
pathies, his  shrewd  and  kiadly  observatioB-;  and  in 
that  sweet  Saxon  which  is  the  perfection  of  the 
jmost  exquisite  style  in  our  literature,  he  oom- 
jnenoes  his  story  of  **  The  Virginians.**  He  gives 
it  to  our  monthly  feast,  with  all  the  ridi  and  raey 
•illustrations  with  whieh  his  prompt  pencil  waits 
upon  his  pen.  It  opens  with  that  aimple,  «asy 
power  which  is  the  sign  of  a  master.  As  you  read 
the  pregnant  lines  there  is  a  placid  and  profbund 
satiafaotion  in  the  oonvietion  that  we  are  content 
porary  with  the  still  surviving  greatness  of  En- 
glish letters.    While  snch  man  as  he  and  others 


at  our  table  are  writing  with  all  the  genial  pleni- 
tude of  their  genius,  who  dares  to  sigh  for  better 
fare  —  who  can  persuade  himself  that  other  days 
were  better  than  our  days  ? 

More  than  once  the  Easy  Chair  has  advised  its 
friends  to  yield  to  the  literary  customs  of  the  time. 
The  great  novelists  will  write  their  stories  in  month- 
ly parts,  and  they  should  be  read  as  written.  And 
so  many  of  them  will  write  at  once,  that  unless  you 
do  read  them  in  the  monthly  parts,  you  are  likely 
to  be  so  appalled  by  the  magnitude  of  the  com- 
pleted work  as  not  to  read  it  at  all. 

But  if  you  choose  to  be  perverse  and  stop  your 
ears  while  Thackeray  is  repeating  his  chapter — 
meaning  to  wait  until  you  can  have  it  all  at  once 
— then  you  may  turn  to  his  neighbor,  Mrs.  Gaskell, 
who  s{4ns  the  whole  of  her  yam  together  this 
month,  or  to  Wilkie  Collins,  who  will  do  the  same 
next  month. 

Whatever  your  taste,  however,  you  can  not  es- 
cape satis£sction.  The  givers  of  the  feast  owe  it 
to  themselves  to  take  care  that  none  of  their  vast 
company  goes  away  discontented.  Their  Montkljf 
Afoffoxind  is  like  a  banquet  in  a  colossal  palace. 
From  every  quarter  throng  the  guests,  and  from 
every  side  the. good  things  are  gathered  to  feed 
them.  And  the  great  company  constantly  in- 
creases. Every  month  there  are  more  and  more 
who  crowd  to  the  tables,  and  there  is  space  enough 
and  food  enough  for  alL  And  the  hosts  are  well 
aware  that  they  mudt  spare  no  pains  nor  cost  in  its 
preparation.  Wishing  well  to  all  others,  they  will 
do  the  best  they  can  for  themselves.  What  that 
best  is  the  more  than  a  million  monthly  guests 
are  well  aware.  Let  them  also  know,  and  let  all 
the  other  thousands  who  are  yet  coming  know,  that 
if  genius,  money,  energy,  and  good-will  can  please 
them,  they  will  be  every  month  more  and  mors 


Thb  fall  of  Delhi  was  good  news  for  the  worid. 
The  whole  Indian  campaign,  thus  far,  has  shown 
the  supremacy  of  that  indomitable  English  pluck 
which  keeps  England  victorious,  spite  of  the  faults 
of  her  military  83rstem,  which  does  not  always  put 
the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  • 

Who  really  wanted  England  to  be  beaten,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  the  hope  of  a  vague  ambition  in  Rus- 
sia and  France  ?  Thisre  was,  as  we  said  last  month 
and  as  all  England  admitted,  at  one  time  serious 
question  of  the  duration  c^  British  rule  in  India. 
It  held  that  great  country  by  military  occupation. 
It  had  not  colonised;  it  had  not  exterminated;  it 
3rielded  every  where,  as  far  as  it  could,  to  native 
prejudice  and  superstition.  It  was  the  appeal  to 
that  superstition  which  aroused  the  rebellion.  But 
certainly  the  steady  progress  of  the  repression  of 
the  revolt  seems  to  ihow  that  the  general  policy 
of  England  in  India  had  not  alienated  the  great 
body  of  the  nation.  The  leading  chiefs  in  the 
country  have  remained  faithful  to  the  British,  and 
the  insurrection  was  almost  entirely  among  the 
Sepoys.  It  was  partly  the  great  uncertainty  of 
the  rituation  of  affairs  which  made  the  aspect  so 
direful  and  foreboding.  From  the  beginning  the 
siege  of  Delhi  seemed  to  be  accepted  as  the  type  of 
the  war.  *'  When  falls  the  Colisenm,  Rome  shall 
feiL**  If  Delhi  fell,  then  the  insurrection  fell  with 
it.  If  Delhi  .maintained  itself^  and  the  besiegers 
were  destroyed,  then  a  darker  and  more  disas- 
trous day  TOsa  npon  India  than  any  this  century 
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Bnt  dniing  the  Crimean  campaign  and  theM 
int  moQtha  of  the  Indian  war,  the  pare  pluck  of 
the  Englbh  haa  ahown  itself  entirely  undiminished. 
The  Umper^  eo  to  say,  of  tlie  English  nature  seems 
to  be  the  truest  and  most  delicate  of  all.  In  En- 
glish  history  there  is,  perhaps,  a  greater  diversity 
and  range  of  character  than  in  the  memoirs  of  any 
ether  people.  From  the  most  degraded  grossness, 
■p,  through  every  variety  of  exceUenoe,  to  the 
noet  exquisite  and  sovereign  grace  and  genius,  you 
can  tnce  the  play  of  that  affluent  and  restless  na- 
tve.  There  is  no  chivalry  of  the  Black  Prince  or 
poetic  Percy  in  romantic  ages  that  is  not  renewed 
and  repeated  in  the  gallantry  of  Ensign  Nubbs  in 
the  last  action.  They  step  out  of  billiard  clubs 
and  baU-Tooffis,  out  of  carpeted  parlors  and  ladies* 
boudoirs,  they  turn  from  waltzing  and  flirting,  and 
the  next  month,  through  storms  of  death,  they  are 
fariously  charging  by  the  six  hundred, 
•' Into  the  Jaws  of  Death, 
Into  the  month  of  HelL** 

80  long  as  this  b  their  spirit  they  are  impregna^ 
ble.  It  is  only  when  the  waltz  and  the  boudoir 
indispoee  them  for  the  valley  of  Balaklava  that 
Delilah  has  begun  to  shear  the  locks  of  Samson. 
When  London  becomes  Capua,  then  England  will 
be  Carthage. 

When  the  war  in  the  Crimea  began,  and  indeed 
at  hrtervals  during  the  war,  the  world  was  per- 
suaded that  France  held  the  sceptre  of  real  power. 
That  campaign  came  near  shaking  general  faith  in 
the  eawntial  vigor  of  England.  Bnt  whatever  sua- 
pidoQ  the  Crimea  may  have  suggested  has  been 
a  good  deal  removed  by  the  firm  attitude  of  the 
plucky  Httle  island,  between  the  Indian  war  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  American  commercial  crash  upon 
the  other.  The  gales  struck  her  from  the  East  and 
the  West,  bnt  abe  stood  steady,  and  will  doubtless 
maintain  her  footing. 

And  surely,  by  every  hope  of  the  future,  and  by 
all  faith  in  mankind,  the  mother  country  and  her 
duld  this  side  the  sea  are  united.  If  the  future 
ef  the  world,  in  light  and  liberty,  is  not  given  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  in  the  old  country  and  the 
new,  where  is  it  to  find  a  protector  and  a  home  ? 
OccisaoQally,  during  the  last  few  years,  clouds 
not  larger  than  a  man*B  hand  have  stolen  above 
the  hotten,  and  foolish  wreckers  half-hoped  for  the 
rtorme  that  might  come  out  of  them.  But  if  there 
be  any  such  thing  as  a  great  public  morality  and 
doty ;  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  intellectual 
perception ;  if  there  be  any  general  prosperity,  are 
they  not  all  involved  in  a  permanent  peace  between 
these  two  great  powers? 

li  ie,  therefore,  an  individual  duty  to  maintain 
that  peace.  Every  man  should  root  out  of  his 
heart  whatever  weeds  of  prejudice  or  Jealousy  he 
nay  find  growing  there.  In  every  English  tri- 
umph, in  every  American  success.  Englishmen  and 
Americans  are  alike  interested.  They  have  the 
same  origin,  the  same  language,  the  same  teachers 
and  infloenoea.  With  all  their  differences  of  edu- 
cation and  politieal  training,  there  is  at  heart,  ac- 
knowledged or  unacknowledged,  the  profoundest 
sympathy ;  and  if  their  jealousies  and  quarrels  are 
fiercer  than  those  of  either  with  any  other  nation, 
tiiey  are  like  brothers'  diflferenoes,  which  are  the 
most  bitter  of  all. 

There  will  be,  and  must  be,  and  ought  to  be, 
however,  very  honest  differences  of  opinion  as  to  a 
great  many  things,  and  there  will  be  some,  per- 
hi^a,  noi  quite  so  honeet,    John  Bull  has  n  very 


modified  respect  for  our  political  institutions,  atid 
observes,  in  a  very  loud  voice,  and  a  tone  which  is 
very  like  a  sneer,  that  we  are  socially  a  vulgar 
set  of  spitters,  and  that  the  American  continent 
floats,  in  fact,  upon  saliva.  It  may  be  stated, 
without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  the 
American  books  which  treat  of  England  are  almost 
without  exception — ^the  two  most  truculent  excep- 
tions being  Mr.  Matt.  Ward*s  book  and  Mr.  C.  Ed- 
wards  Lester's— thoughtful,  instructive,  just,  ad- 
miring, and  generous ;  such,  for  instance,  as  Ir- 
ving*s,  Coleman's,  Willis's,  Tuckerman's,  Emer- 
son's,. Mrs.  Stowe's,  Miss  Sedgwick's,  and  many 
more;  while  the  most  beautiful  and  poetic  pic- 
tures of  characteristic  English  rural  life  are  in  the 
**  Bracebridge  Hall"  of  Irving,  which  is  certainly 
a  companion-piece  to  the  Spectator's  "Coverley 
Hall. "  But  the  English  books  upon  America,  from 
Fiedler  down,  are,  with  some  pleasant  exceptions, 
captious,  nndiscriminating,  and  unjust.  We  state 
this  to  show  that  Jonathan  has  no  more  jealousy  of 
John  than  John  has  of  Jonathan.  But  John  ought 
to  remember  that  as  he  finds  plenty  of  things  very 
precious  to  Jonathan  which  seem  absurd  to  him,  so 
Jonathan  must  wonder  and  laugh  at  many  of  John's 
moat  honored  and  sacred  superstitions.  But  when 
he  laughs  he  is  not  a  sinner.  He  may  have  super- 
stitions enough  of  his  own,  bnt  not  that  particular 
one.  The  donkeys  pity  the  animals  that  have 
short  ears,  but  then  the  donkeys  ought  not  to  fly 
into  a  passion  with  a  nightingale  who  should  de> 
clare  that  the  donkey's  voice  was  not  musical,  nor 
the  nightingale  with  the  donkey  who  might  retort 
that  he  was  only  a  whistle  on  two  legs,  and  shaky 
ones  at  that. 

The  moral  is  for  all  of  us.  We  must  all  have 
our  prejudices  occasionally  wounded,  and  we  can 
not  reason  about  them,  because  prejudices  are  un- 
reasonable. If  we  think  there  was  really  an  in- 
tention of  insult,  then  we  shall  natnrally  part  com- 
pany with  the  insnlter ;  but  if  we  are  pretty  sure 
that  it  was  the  expression  of  an  honest  opinion,  we 
may  wince,  but  we  know  that  we  also  sometimes 
touch  our  neighbor's  sore  spots,  and  we  swallow  our 
vexation,  and  a  warmer  friendship  is  the  reward  of 
patience. 

A  FBioHTEKBD  friend  in  the  country  writes  te 
the  Easy  Chair  for  advice  about  several  anonymous 
letters  he  has  lately  received.  He  wishes  to  know 
what  should  be  done  about  it,  and  whether  be 
should  make  his  will  at  once,  and  not  venture  out 
in  the  evening.     He  writes : 

"COLUMBT  COIWTV. 

"  Drab  East  Cbaib,— I'm  e'en  a'most  fright- 
ened out  of  my  wits.  My  Golly!  we've  had  a 
dreffle  time  up  here,  we  have— me  and  my  Lucindy . 
They  haint  been  no  sich  times  up  to  our  place  since 
Vamum  Plop  come  home  wounded  in  the  smsU  of 
his  back  from  fighting  down  in  Texas.  Ton  see 
this  is  the  thing :  Ton  know  we  live  up  to  Columby 
County,  and  we  raise  chickens  as  well  as  they  de 
over  in  Dutchess  County ;  and,  by  thunder  I  I  haint 
no  two  opinions  which  is  best.  Howsever,  that 
aint  nuther  here  nor  there.  Bnt  when  I'd  got 
some  special  roosters,  I  sent  an  advertisement  to  the 
Coltmiy  Trumpet  and  PaUadnm  (fUherig  that  I'd 
got  some  chickens  wuth  havin*,  and  that  those  air 
Dutchess  County  chickens  were  no  better  than  old 
hens.  But  I  didn't  put  my  name  to  it.  Gigh! 
how  that  started  on  'em  up.  I'd  no  idee  on  it  at 
all  till  the  next  week,  when  I  went  to  the  Trumpet 
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Office  to  paj  tar  my  adrertU log  (and  advertUiiig 
b  all  itaff,  for  not  a  darned  diicken  did  it  make  me 
sell).  Wben  I  com  to  the  office,  the  Editor,  who's 
an  awfol  skeery  fellow,  said  to  me : 

'*  *  Well,  aint  yon  a  darned  pretty  chap  ?' 

***Cum,  now,*  aays  I,  'what  d'ye  mean  by 
that?' 

**  *  Why,'  fez  he,  *yoa  go  an*  stick  in  adver- 
tisements thatll  make  me  to  be  blowed  np  like  a 
blowed  old  tin-top  meetin'-hoose,  and  have  my 
head  broke  for  yoor  cnsaed  concerns.  Why  can't 
yon  keep  your  old  chickens  to  hnm,  or,  'tany  rate, 
not  be  a  pitchin'  into  t'other  folks's  chi^ens  ?  Look 
a  here,  now,  see  what  kind  o'  letters  I've  got  on 
your  account!* 

*'  So  he  handed  'em  over  to  me,  and  I  read  'em ; 
and  I  send  yon  a  taste  of  one  or  two  on  'em : 

**  *  DVTOBXSS  COVHTT. 

'''To  ike  Editor  of  the  Columbia  Trumpet  and  PaU 
iadium  of  Liberty  T 

' '  *  Sib, — ^Looking  over  the  columns  of  yonr  much 
(until  now)  respected  Magazine,  I  notice  a  very 
disgraceful  remark  against  our  noble  chickens, 
which,  I  assure  you,  does  not  speak  at  all  well  for 
yon  or  your  pamphlet ;  and  also,  let  me  remark  to 
yon,  that  if  you  were  residing  in  Dutchess  you  would 
soon  have  to  make  tracks,  as  I  have  no  doubt  yon 
would,  as  Columbians  are  very  long-legged  as  well 
as  long-tongued,  and  are  capable  of  clearing  or 
running  away  sooner  than  any  other  county  people. 
If  I  ever  was  to  go  to  Columbia  I  would  make  you 
sorely  repent  for  it.  I  have  no  more  at  present  to 
say— but  for  you  to  BEWARE !  Ton  never  hear 
the  sons  of  Dutchess  talking  against  Columbian 
chickens.  Ton  never  hear  such  talk  from  any  of 
our  people,  except  from  me,  who  calls  you  an  in- 
fernal scoundrel  I  and  coward  I  who  would  dare  to 
insult  a  fowl,  and  that  a  chicken  of  Dutchess  Coun- 
ty. Sir,  I  would  knock  the  sense  out  ci  you,  if  I 
had  you  in  my  clutches  only  for  once.  FarewelL 
**  *  A  Son  op  Dutghkss.' 

"  Here's  anuther  one,  which  is  perfectly  dreffle : 

"  *  DUTOHBSS  COUKTT. 

"  '  Sib  I ! !  — Ton  are  unworthy  of  the  name. 
Tou  are  a  villain  and  coward,  who  boast  of  the  su- 
periority of  your  chickens.  If  we  (the  Dutchess 
people)  were  to  do  the  same^  we  could  name  lOOO's 
npon  lOOO's  of  chicken  victories  gained  over  you 
bloody  Columbians.  Tou  are  no  gentleman  to  talk 
of  our  most  noble  chickens,  whom  we  love,  and 
whom  you  have  basely  insulted.  The  head  roost- 
er of  Columbia  County  is  a  dam  fool,  and  so  is  all 
the  chickens,  and  you  too.  The  d — 1  take  all  en- 
emies of  our  chickens. 

"  *  OxB  OF  THE  Spoons.* 

*'  Now,  Mr.  Easy  Chair,  when  I'd  a  read  these 
things,  all  so  spattery  and  blotty,  I  shock's  tho*  I'd 
never  cum  to.  Sez  I  to  the  Editor, '  What  on  airth's 
to  be  done  now  ?  'Taint  safe  to  go  out  nights.  Me 
and  you'll  be  skewered  up  in  less'n  no  time.'  The 
Editor  looked  darned  cross,  and  sez  he,  *  I've  nutMn' 
to  do  with  it.  When  those  Dutchessers  cum  over 
here  I  shall  jest  give  you  up  to  'em — that's  all 
about  it.  But,  as  a  friend,  I  advise  you  to  sen'  down 
and  see  what  the  Easy  Chair  sez ;  coz  it  may  help 
you  out  of  a  heap  of  trouble.'  I  went  home^  and 
Ludndy  said  the  same  thing.  She  sez  she  don't 
dare  to  go  to  the  wood-house,  for  like's  not  one  of 
themere dreffle  Spoons  '11  jump  up  from  behindalog, 
and  eat  her  up,  'fore  she  k'n  say  *  Jack  Roberson.' 
You  never  seed  such  times  as  they  is  to  our  house 
just  now — and  what  am  I  to  do  ?    Lordy !  Lordy ! 


you've  no  idee  how  awful  sptMery  that  en  letter 
of  one  of  them  Spoons  was.  I  swar  to  man  he  must 
be  rily.  I'm  a  Vannonnter  bom,  and  I  guess  this 
ere  letter  *11  be  the  frightin*  of  me  back.  But  jest 
please  say  what  you  think  about  it. 
**  Tours  to  command 

with  respect,  till  death, 

*' Shbabjasuub  Donouttlb." 

Well,  Mr.  Doolittle,  an  Easy  Chair  is  not  accus- 
tomed to  consider  aiumymons  ietters  very  fearful 
things.  To  write  anonymouAly  to  an  equally 
anonymons  correspondent,  a  good  many  milea 
away,  and  to  tell  him  that  if  you  only  had  him  in 
your  town,  and  had  his  head  under  your  arm,  and 
had  somebody  to  hold  him,  yon  wonld  punch  bis 
head  foroctously.  Is  not  a  very  awe-inspiring  pro- 
ceeding. The  writer  of  an  anonymons  letter  is 
simply  a  fool  too  cowardly  to  be  a  knave. 

But  in  this  particular  ease  the  Easy  Chair  must 
say  that  your  fling  at  the  chickens  of  Dutchess 
County  was  quite  uncalled  for.  It  is  usually  pos- 
sible to  tell  the  truth  without  putting  it  into  the 
form  of  an  Insult ;  and  if  in  the  heat  of  the  mo- 
ment yon  did  put  it  into  that  form,  you  ought  not 
to  be  unwilling,  in  a  cooler  moment,  to  say  that, 
while  your  opinion  remains  unchanged,  you  had 
not  the  remotest  intention  of  insulting  any  person, 
thing,  or  chicken. 

Still  you  may  safoly  go  out  in  the  evening. 
Writersof  anonymons  letters  are  satisfied  to  draw 
ink,  not  blood ;  and  are  themselves,  probably,  very 
solicitous  about  venturing  out  after  dark. 

And  so,  Sheaijashub,  a  happy  New  Tear !  Don't 
insult  other  people's  chickens ;  and,  in  tho  express- 
ire  words  of  Runk,  ''fare-thee-weU  I" 

FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Wb  closed  our  last  month's  mention  of  other-side 
matters  with  a  little  tribute  (a  flower  to  a  firesh 
grave)  to  Daniel  Manin — or,  giving  to  the  name 
its  own  Venetian  mellifluence,  let  us  say,  Danielo 
Manini.  * 

A  subscription  is  now  growing,  or,  rather,  has 
grown,  in  Paris,  und^  the  eye  and  without  the 
check  of  the  Imperial  Censors,  to  give  to  the  dead 
hero  a  monument  upon  Italian  ground;  not;  in- 
deed, at  Venice,  wh^  it  should  stand — ^where  one 
^y  it  will  stand — but  in  that  Sardinian  portal  of 
Italy,  Turin,  wherein  blow,  even  under  tht  regal 
escutcbeons,  aomewbat  of  the  old  Piedmontese 
odors  of  liberty. 

The  Hevue  dee  Deux  Mondee  has,  moreover,  done 
itself  honor  by  an  appreciative  article  upon  the  de- 
ceased exile. 

" He  knew,"  says  the  Eevue^  "how  to  make  a 
sacrifice  of  his  opinions." 

Let  no  man  sniff  at  this  as  damnatory.  It  is 
rare  praise— all  the  rarer  because  so  rarely  merited. 

Manin  had  opinions— opinions  of  his  own — about 
what  was  best  for  Italy,  what  was  best  for  Venice ; 
opinions  with  which  many  brave  men  and  true, 
of  Borne,  of  Piedmont,  of  Tuscany,  could  not  whol- 
ly agree;  but  before  all— far  before  the  triumph 
of  his  particular  theory — he  longed  for  the  enfran- 
chisement of  Italy,  and,  for  the  attainment  of  this 
end,  was  content  to  sacrifice  o]Hnion  and  to  cmoiff 
his  ambition.  Let  us  mark  the  distinction  more 
sharply.  Manin  was  republican;  republican  in 
his  habits,  republican  in  his  hopes.  His  political 
theories  were  dear  to  him,  and  were  entertained 
earnestly.  But  with  him  Freedom  was,  after  all, 
a  larger  name  than  BepuMie.     If  a  man  fonght  or 
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thoBght  CGorageonsly  for  Liberty,  he  did  not  re- 
gtfd  what  crown  he  might  we&r.  He  welcomed 
icepcree  in  the  oomb«t  againat  Tyranny.  Hinuelf 
migfat  £dl  to  tecond  rank,  or  thini  ranlc,  or  no  ranlc 
It  all,  and  Venice  become  one  of  a  score  of  feder- 
ated citiea,  if  only  the  blighting  hand  of  foreign 
dMpotism  were  Ufted.  If  onty  the  Mazxiniats  all 
^Qfved  with  this  faith,  and  conld  join  heartily  with 
the  tme  men  who  doubt  if  a  Repablic  be  the  only 
panaoea,  there  might  be  hope  still. 

Manin  haa  hardly  gone  when  we  have  another 
great  death  to  reoord---that  of  the  General  Cayaig- 
nac  He  was  at  his  little  coantry-pla<^  (yon  have 
mm  the  accounts),  sauntering  out  with  his  fowling- 
piect,  when  he  died  suddenly,  and  &11  into  his 
lenraDt's  arma. 

The  young  widow,  with  a  romantic  French  be- 
teisB  (Briti^  heroism  would  not  wear  the  roman- 
tic tioge),  bore  away  the  body  to  Paris,  in  high 
Bilitary  dresa,  in  her  own  cairlage,  seated  beside 
it,  Urishiog  Tain  tenderness,  conquering  grief  by 
haarty  uttennoe  and  by  her  romantic  senae  of 
dity. 

The  papers  wHI  have  told  you  what  array  of 
BBskctry  and  of  banners  attended  the  ftmeral  coT" 
titpt;  and  bow  the  Prefect  of  Pdioe,  as  in  the  other 
iaalasce  of  Stranger,  became  a  mourner.  But 
CkTiignac,  though  to  the  ftill  as  honttt  a  Kepub- 
&aii,  wasno  such  street  favorite  as  B^ranger.  His 
Bame  never  called  up  a  shout ;  he  wove  no  fine 
gkaa  of  words  to  cover  popular  ains,  but  was  al- 
vayi  aa  stem  a  disciplinarian  as  he  was  honest 


At  a  time,  now  ten  years  gone,  when  the  name 
of  CsTatgnao  was  more  in  the  mouths  of  people 
thaa  it  lua  been  since,  and  we— ^Sadi^e  antiquum/ 
SediU  vemerabik/  (mm  nobis  licet  dic«re  Caths- 
okam)— speaking  of  this  same  General,  looking 
est  upon  this  same  Paris,  under  date  of  September 
n,  1«48,  fetched  him  this  wise : 

**  And  who,  now,  is  thb  Chief,  on  whom  seems 
to  hmg  at  this  juncture  the  glory  and  the  destiny 
<f  France? 

**  Three  months  back,  and  Cavaignao  was  a  new 
■aaie,  appearing  only  at  intervals  between  the 
Inds  of  the  press  and  under  some  Algerian  ao- 
eoeats ;  it  was  not  of  enough  importance  that  one 
ihsald  ask,  on  your  side  of  the  water,  who  is  this 
Caratgnac? 

**  Now,  on  Uie  contrary,  you  can  not  pass  a  print 
akap  but  you  shall  see  him  in  the  dress  of  his  gen- 
eniahip,  or  in  his  AfHcan  cap,  or  on  his  horse,  or 
at  the  tribuDe ;  andno  plasterer's  shop  is  complete 
without  a  copy  of  him,  In  statuette  and  in  statue. 

^  He  had  won  no  such  name  as  Arago  for  star- 
gaaiag,  or  Lamartlne  for  making  *  Pilgrimages;' 
yM  now  their  time,  politically,  ia  past,  and  Cav- 
aignac  haa  the  ffidfa. 

**  Ha  waa  a  new  man,  and  quick  grown ;  like 
thr  Bepnblio  itaeU;  his  political  birth  was  sudden, 
paslbct,  Mliisi'oan. 

**  People  read  the  name  onoa— twice— reflected, 
heaitsluil,  than  boldly  asked  their  neighbors  who 
the  new  man  could  be  who  held  thus  suddenly  the 
plfoa  of  the  philosopher  and  poets  ? 

''He  ia,  then,  a  s<adier— born  in  Paris,  in  1802, 
aad  Btfw  having  the  eflbctive  age  of  46. 

**  Bia  father  was  an  old  Conventionnel,  and  not 
sepatedeneof  the  most  moderate  of  his  time.  His 
hatiikar,  Godcfiroi  Cavaignac,  letter  known  than 
tha  laiber,  and,  up  to  the  daU  of  the  laU  Revolu- 
ttoa,  battttf  known  than  the  Gtnaral,  waa  aa  ad- 


vocate of  some  eminence,  who  rendered  himself 
obnoxious  to  the  late  Government  by  earnest  ad- 
vocacy of  Bepublican  principles. 

**  Eugene,  the  C^nend,  was  educated  at  the  Poly- 
technic Schod,  and,  in  1880,  was  simple  officer  in 
the  garrison  of  Arras,  where  he  waa  among  the  first 
to  declare  for  the  Charter  and  Citizen  King. 

'*His  own  notions,  added  to  a  sort  oi  family 
taint,  bred  for  him  little  favor  under  the  laU  dy- 
nasty, and  it  was  not  till  some  years  after  that  he 
was  shown  the  favor  of  an  active  command  in  Al- 
geria. 

*'  His  successes  were  not  brilliant,  but  decided. 
He  gradually  worked  his  way  up  to  rank  of  Camp 
Marshal  and  Commandant  of  Division.  In  1889 
he  published  a  well-written  brochure  on  the  Begen* 
cy  of  Algiers. 

'*  At  the  date  of  the  February  Revolution  he  was 
nominated,  by  the  Provisional  Government,  Gov- 
ernor of  Algiers. 

^'  He  commenced  his  rule  firmly  but  temperate- 
ly, repressing  all  insurrectionary  action,  and  even 
meeting  the  enthusiasm  of  those  most  earnest  to 
change  existing  laws  by  a  coup  de  maim  with  this 
united  appeal  and  reproach :  'That  energy  which, 
grounding  ita  action  on  mere  popuUr  opinion, 
would  throw  off  established  duties,  I  consider  a 
detestable  energy,  and  shall  repress  it  with  all  the 
means  in  my  power.' 

**  If  the  spoliators  of  the  Tuileiies  and  the  shoe- 
making  modelers  of  the  Paris  Police  had  been  met 
in  the  beginning  with  such  strong  and  temperate 
rebuke,  instead  of  encouragement  and  promise,  the 
Republic  might  now  be  urn  fait  accompli^  and  no 
June  mourners  going  about  tiie  streets. 

**  But  our  affair  is  now  Cavaignac. 

*'  He  was  elected  by  a  Southern  Department  to 
the  Assembly. 

<*  On  the  28th  of  February  he  was  named  Gen- 
eral of  Division.  Another  decree  of  the  20th  March 
made  him  Minister  of  War.  StUl,  however,  he 
chose  to  remain  at  Algiers. 

*'  A  decree  of  the  29th  April  called  him  perempto- 
rily to  Paris,  to  fulfill  his  duties  as  member  of  the 
National  Assembly.  He  bid  his  AfHcan  subjects 
adieu,  and  came,  arriving  some  few  days  after  the 
attempted  revolt  of  the  15th  of  May. 

*'He  immediately  entered  upon  bis  duties  as 
Secretary  at  War,  and  as  member  of  the  Assembly. 

**  His  African  reputation,  the  confidence  of  the 
army,  bis  well-known  Republican  predilections,  as 
well  as  his  position  at  the  head  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, conspired  to  make  him  the  choice  of  the  As- 
sembly in  the  unfortunate  affairs  of  June. 

**  As  for  the  appearance  of  Cavaignac,  it  is  as 
brusque  and  soldier-like  as  his  character. 

**  He  is  tall,  with  bronzed  fkce,  short,  crisp  heir, 
heavy  mustache,  stem,  almost  morose  expression, 
firm,  regular  walk,  and  manner  smacking  more  of 
the  camp  than  the  talom, 

"To  see  him,  you  would  reckon  him  a  man  who 
would  flinch  from  no  peril,  fear  no  enemy,  and  for- 
get no  friend ;  a  man  who  carried  about  with  him 
a  fixed  determination,  as  abiding  as  the  rules  of  his 
camp,  and  as  unalterable  as  his  courage. 

**  You  would  single  him  out  to  confh>nt  danger 
composedly,  and  feel  a  conviction  that  he  would 
not  tnm  triiSes  into  serious  peril.  There  b  not  in 
his  oountenance  any  strong  expression  of  defiance 
or  of  distrust ;  and  yet  there  is  a  great  deal  in  it 
which  would  make  an  open  enemy  falter,  and 
which  a  secret  enemy  would  be  afhdd  to  coofhwit.  j 
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"  He  has  a  firm,  honest,  onpretending  look — a 
look  as  if  he  would  not  be  easily  coatrolled— less 
easily  daped ;  and  frightened — not  at  aU. 

^*  Cromwell  may  come  into  your  mind ;  but  Ca- 
▼aignac  is  not  a  Cromwell,  any  more  than  a  Saxon 
is  a  Frenchman. 

**  Cromwell  was  stoat  of  limb ;  Cavaignac  is  not. 
Cromwell  had  a  leathern  face— coarse,  heavy,  and 
smelling  of  his  brew-vats;  Cavaignac's  is  fine, 
though  bronzed  like  a  Moor's,  and  his  eye  is  not 
hid  under  any  shaggy  brow. 

'*  Cromwell  was  lit  up  by  a  strange  enthusiasm, 
which  he  called  holy  zeal ;  Cavaignac  knows  no 
enthuuasm. 

**  The  speeches  of  Cavaignac  are  good  types  of 
the  man.  His  manner  is  earnest,  but  not  abrupt 
— measured,  but  not  monotonous.  Cromwell  ad- 
dressed his  parliament  as  he  would  have  addressed 
his  army — in  full  confidence,  in  tone  of  command, 
AS  if  legislation  were  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  folds 
of  his  buff  jerkin. 

"Cavaignac  speaks  firmly,  but  modestly,  as  if 
the  tribune  were  a  new  place,  and  legislation  yet 
an  nnflnished  study. 

**  His  speeches  are  not  eloquent,  but  sound ;  nev- 
er brilliant,  but  always  convincing.  They  are 
practical  and  to  the  point.  They  are  eminently 
common  sense  and  soldier-like  speeches.  There  is 
none  of  Bonaparte's  Jineise  in  them,  or  of  Crom- 
well's crazy  fervor.  He  does  not  argue,  but  states 
truths.  When  the  truth  is  stated,  his  speech  is 
done. 

**  He  is  one  of  the  stoutest  Republicans,  and  yet 
not  a  warm  Republican.  There  is  no  warmth  in 
his  character. 

**  By  education  and  inheritance  he  is  a  Republic- 
an, as  well  as  by  National  ascription.  He  would 
no  more  be  false  to  one  than  to  the  other.  Having 
settled  in  his  mind  the  excellence  of  a  Republic,  all 
minor  questions  vanish.  What  is  best  must  be 
maintained,  if  not  by  opinion  yet  by  the  sword. 
His  policy  is  the  policy  of  a  camp. 

**The  elements  of  his  statesmanship  and  its 
aims  are  expressible  in  two  words :  Disciplines- 
Subordination. 

**  A  government  of  opinion  he  does  not  under- 
stand— no  mere  soldier  can. 

**  If  he  faUs,  he  will  not  be  cast  down  or  schem- 
ing. He  will  resume  his  place  in  the  army,  con- 
scious of  having  done  what  he  counted  his  duty, 
and  ready  to  do  it  still. 

"  He  is  as  honest  as  he  is  firm.  But  honesty 
never  can,  and  never  did,  draw  out  so  many  French 
vivats  as  brilliancy.  Lamartine  was  honest,  but 
honesty,  without  firmness,  ruined  him.  The^omtM 
of  Paris — the  112,000  voters  for  Louis  Napoleon, 
have  no  appreciation  of  mere  honesty.  They  nev- 
er had.  It  is  doubtful  if  they  know  the  meaning 
of  the  term. 

**  People  compare  Cavaignac  to  Napoleon  of  the 
18th  Brumaire.  The  comparison  is  as  unjust  to 
Napoleon  as  it  is  to  Cavaignac. 

** Cavaignac  is  honest,  Napoleon  was  not;  Na^ 
poleon  was  great,  Cavaignac  is  not  great. 

**  Napoleon  made  such  brilliant  theft  of  power  as 
to  dazzle  all  France  into  acquiescence.  Cavaignac 
has  taken  such  orderly  and  quiet  possession  that 
there  is  no  glory  to  excite  a  shout,  and  where 
there  is  no  shouting  in  France  there  is  sure  to  be 
dissatisfaction. 

*'  Napoleon,  with  all  his  selfishness,  could  walk 
the  length  of  Paris,  after  the  18th  Brumaire,  un- 


molested and  applauded.  Cavaignac,  with  all  his 
honesty,  could  not  take  the  range  of  the  Boulevards 
to-day  without  imminent  risk  of  being  poniarded." 

Can  we  be  pardoned  for  being  thus  garrulous, 
when  the  reminiscences  of  the  stormy  Paris  come 
back  so  strongly  about  the  bier  of  to-day  ?  In 
other  times  we  have  followed  within  sight  of  the 
General's  sword  j  but  the  clank  of  it  is  gone  now : 
it  lies  upon  a  coffin. 

In  other  times  we  have  seen  the  sunny  face  of 
Mademoiselle  Odier ;  but  that  face  is  now  cloud- 
ed with  a  widow's  weeds.  The  first  grand  romance 
of  her  life  is  ended.     Will  there  come  another  ? 

We  count  our  American  life  fast,  and  we  have 
reason ;  but  recalling  the  pageants  and  the  shad- 
ows which  ten  years  of  out-look  from  this  window 
of  ours  upon  the  quay  of  the  Seine  might  give, 
have  we  not  a  more  startling  fastness  ?  The  pa- 
vilions of  the  old  palace,  the  poplars  by  the  ba^ 
house,  the  yellow  river,  the  waiting  calmien,  the 
fiitting  hussars,  the  November  mists,  present  the 
same  aspect  which  they  did  in  '48 ;  and  as  we  look 
and  listen  (with  our  pen  dipped  to  transfer  the 
scene),  there  is  little  that  the  eye  or  the  ear  can 
catch  which  might  npt  have  belonged  to  the  Re- 
publican capital.  Drifting  backward  upon  an  idle, 
easy,  billowy  thought,  we  seem  to  see  a  man  in 
blouse  keeping  guard  at  the  gate  of  the  Tuileries ; 
we  seem  to  follow,  on  a  day  of  sunshine,  a  great 
crowd  who  press  down  the  quay,  and  gather,  in  a 
heaving,  restless  mass,  before  the  palatial  front  of 
the  Hutel  de  Tille ;  we  seem  to  see  the  exultant 
faces  and  fierce  looks  of  men  who  have  at  last  grap- 
pled privilege  and  power,  and  will  not  easily  let  it 
go  by ;  but  hist !— it  is  Lamartine  who  is  speak- 
ing yonder  fh>m  beneath  the  archway,  with  the  tri- 
color in  his  hand,  his  tongue  honeyed  with  an  elo- 
quence they  all  devour ;  he  praises  their  ardor,  he 
flatters  their  good  sense,  he  kindles  their  generosi- 
ty, he  inflames  their  pride,  and  he  gains  his  cause 
— the  reinstation  of  the  tricolor  where  the  mad  ex- 
altation of  Barbes  and  of  Raspail  had  pronounced 
for  the  red  flag  and  code  of  the  Revolutionary  Con- 
vention. And  it  seems  to  us  that  such  a  triumph, 
wrought  by  an  eloquence  so  full  of  power,  so  full 
of  grace,  so  full  of  charity,  must  ennoble  and  en- 
throne the  poet-talker  for  long  years  in  those  hearts 
that  8W2V}'ed  to  him,  then  and  there,  like  ripened 
grain  to  a  strong  wind. 

Yet  what  is  there  now-— ten  year  having  gone— 
about  Lamartine  in  the  day's  papers ?  Only  this: 
"We  are  glad  to  learn  that  M.  Lamartine,  whose 
straitened  pecuniary  circumstances  have  been  sub- 
ject latterly  to  very  much  and  invidious  remark, 
has  sold  his  wine  crops  of  the  current  year  for  the 
sum  of  240,000  francs."  And  in  the  people's  hearts, 
which  chimed  to  that  persuasive  music  before  the 
H6tel  de  Tille,  still  less  than  this. 

JVe  seem  to  see — drifting  backward  again — an- 
tr  poet,  with  a  large,  capacious  brow,  eamestr 
in  all  good  works,  talked  about,  not  so  much  for 
Quasimodo  as  for  the  startling  petUkuUs  leaders  of 
the  Evenement ,  and  now  (if  we  hear  at  all),  we- 
hear  of  him  only  as  snfiering  from  some  plaguing 
asthma  among  the  fogs  of  Guernsey. 

Cavaignac,  as  we  have  seen,  was  buried  yester- 
day ;  and  the  echoes  of  his  martial  salute  are  dead. 
And  the  quiet,  youngish  man,  who  lived  in  those 
days  in  a  first-floor  apartment  at  the  Hdtel  da 
Rhin,  and  who  was  closeted  often  with  Veron  (whom 
he  has  cast  off  since),  and  with  Thiers  (whom  he 
has  cast  off  since),  and  with  O^l^n  Barrot  (whom 
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hm  has  cast  off  smcs),  and  who  drove,  morniog 
after  mondngf  in  a  coap6  de  remwe,  to  the  Conveo- 
tknal  Hall  over  the  river,  is  now  grown  to  Em- 
peror, guest  of  Victoria,  dictator  of  Europe.  That 
isaU. 

He  is  staying  now  down  at  Compiegne— his 
conntry-honse — shooting  there,  taking  pastime  in 
his  war — as  Cavaignac,  a  month  ago,  in  his. 

Do  you  know  where  Compiegne  is,  or  what  it  is  ? 
We  will  tell  you.  A  branch  of  the  Great  North- 
em  Railway  leads  to  it,  some  forty-five  miles  away 
from  Paris,  northeasterly.  At  the  Hotel  da  Lion 
they  will  give  you  a  juicy  steak  au  naturelf  and  a 
shabby  chamber ;  they  will  tell  you  there,  if  yon 
ask,  that  there  are  some  9000  inhabitants  in  the  little 
town  that  clusters  about  the  palace ;  and  that  Cle- 
vis, in  the  old  times,  came  there,  and  all  the  Louis 
who  loved  good  shooting ;  there  the  Maid  of  Or- 
leans finished  her  heroic  career  in  the  field ;  and 
there  Kapcdeon  received  his  Austrian  bride.  But 
it  is  not  the  memories,  nor  even  the  palace — which 
has  gallant  paintings,  and  a  noble  hall,  and  an  iron 
bower  of  a  mile  in  length  joining  the  garden  to  the 
forest — which  give  interest  to  the  place,  so  much 
as  the  old  oaks  which  fatten  there  over  80,000  acres 
of  wild  land.  Within  this  sporting-field  (grander 
than  the  little  preserve  of  poor  Cavaignac — as  much 
grander  as  splendid  arrogance  is  grander  than  quiet 
honesty)  are  wild-boar  and  deer,  who  wait  the  au- 
tamnal  pleasure  of  the  Emperor. 

Perhaps  you  remember— perhaps  not — that  the 
last  year's  ^te  of  Compiegne  was  distinguished  by 
imperial  magnificence  of  costume ;  morning,  even- 
ing, and  hunting  dresses  were  prescribed  by  the 
court  chamberlain.  This  year  we  note  a  change ; 
modesty*  has  received  encouragement  from  the  im- 
perial officials.  Last  year,  an  eight-day  invitation 
involved  the  transportation  of  sixteen  robes  (rad- 
ical Wtttmituter  would  say  gowns)  of  ceremony. 
Thb  year,  court  etiquette  (if  we  may  trust  the/eu- 
iU^ioH  echoes)  permits  one  repetition  of  both  morn- 
ing and  evening  dress.  The  Empress,  it  would 
appear,  has  inaugurated  the  effort  to  retrench,  by 
appearing;  in  a  gown  of  plain  woolen  stuff  upon  the 
garden-alleys,  and  the  gossipers  delight  in  telling 
us  that  it  was  short  enough  to  have  charmed  the 
man-milliner  of  the  Wetimituter  Revuw.  A  still 
larger  inroad  upon  last  year*s  imperial  etiquette  is 
cited  in  the  fact  that,  upon  a  certain  day,  when 
some  hero  stag  had  given  an  over-long  run,  the 
guests  were  commanded  to  the  dinner  without 
change  of  costume,  and  the  evening  saw  the  royal 
halls  of  Compiegne  besprinkled  with  green  hunt- 
ing-coats and  buckskin. 

That  the  world  should  care  to  know  about  such 
puerilities,  when  brave  men  are  starving  in  Ifan- 
chester  and  New  York  (?) — men  to  whom  the  but- 
tons from  only  a  single  green  coat  of  Compiegne 
would  be  woith  more  thim  a  year  of  labor  I  Yet 
in  this  way  the  world  balances :  splendid  sham  at 
one  end,  meagre  substance  at  the  other. 

Talking  of  Compiegne,  we  may  say  that  Russia 
is  fully  represent^  upon  the  guest-roll ;  Austris, 
as  yet,  not  at  all ;  and  the  Turiiish  Mufti  is  con- 
soling himself  with  his  pipe  in  Paris.  We  do  not 
learn  that  tha  American  Minister,  or,  indeed,  that 
any  American  Blinister,  has  been  honored  with  an 
invitation.  Fancy  for  a  moment  a  swift  American 
politician,  nursed  at  Tammany  Hall,  or  **  well  up** 
in  Know-Nothing  diplomacy,  fond  of  tobacco,  pos- 
sibly of  whisky,  used  to  black  cut-a-way  coats  and 
to  drive  his  own  buggy— fancy,  we  say,  such  a 


man  put  to  the  test  of  ceremonial  dress  three  times 
a  day — receiving  hints  (which  are  commands)  from 
a  chaml)erlain  in  knee-buckles — sandwiched  at  ta- 
ble between  a  Russian  and  a  Spaniard,  who  ignore 
his  language,  and  never  heard  of  Tammany  or 
Johnny  Cochrane — in  short,  a  man  awkwardly 
placed,  if  not  awkward  himself. 

Well,  and  what  then  ?  says  the  great  General 
Stumpwell,  of  Columbus,  Ohio;  are  we  not  as 
good,  after  all,  as  the  best  of  them,  and  don't  we 
represent  as  big  a  country  and  as  many  ships?   . 

Most  assuredly.  General ;  and  we  have  great  ad- 
miration for  your  energy  and  courage ;  a  fair  esti- 
mation of  your  capacity  at  speech-maldng  to  your 
Western  constituents;  a  shrewd  appreciation  of 
your  talent  at  a  bargain,  whether  political  or  mon- 
etary ;  and  yet  we  venture  to  think — unless  you 
have  much  more  of  a  certain  range  of  accomplish- 
ment than  we  credit  you  with— that  you  would  cut 
but  a  sorry  figure  in  an  easy,  social  gathering 
(much  more  in  a  ceremonious  one)  of  European 
diplomats.  No  man  can  make  himself  an  adroit 
actor  upon  a  week's  notice ;  least  of  all  when  he 
has  to  recite  his  part  in  a  new  langtiage. 

Let  us  boldly  face  the  truth  in  this  matter.  It 
surely  csn  be  no  reproach  to  an  American  that  he 
has  not  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  courts  or  leam^ 
ed  their  observances.  A  man  of  gentlemanly  in- 
stincts and  of  high  culture  never  leaves  his  culture 
or  his  gentleness  behind  him.  But  for  all  this,  a 
gentleman  of  Inverary  may  make  a  very  stupid 
companion  for  a  gentleman  of  Twang-Chi.  The 
humanities  have  a  large  language,  read  every  where 
and  by  all ;  but  those  social  amenities  wherein  lie 
one  man's  ease  and  his  neighbor's  entertainment 
have  a  distinctive  and  conventional  language.  To 
use  it,  a  man  must  learn  it. 

We  clinch  this  whole  matter — toward  which  we 
have  wandered  away  from  the  green  coats  and  din- 
ner-table of  Compiegne — ^thus:  American  diplo- 
mats will  never  take  high  social  rank  abroad  until 
they  are  educated  for  the  position. 

Whether  it  be  worth  our  while,  as  a  nation,  to 
foster  such  a  profession  is  wholly  another  question 
— a  question  easier  of  solution,  perhaps,  if  it  be  put 
in  these  formulas : 

Does  Republiean  severity  demand  severity  and 
simplicity  (amounting  to  ignorance  of  mere  con- 
ventional usage)  in  its  foreign  agents  ? 

As  a  business  nation  shall  we  have  only  business 
representatives  ? 

As  tht  great,  free  government,  whieh,  while  H 
looks  first  to  the  weal  of  all  its  citizens,  fosters  also 
the  arts  and  refinements  of  life,  shall  we  give  token 
of  this  latter  capacity  by  making  our  foreign  repre- 
sentatives equal  to  all  exigencies  ? 

Shall  we  send  men  of  whom,  as  Republicans,  we 
are  proud,  or  agents  upon  whose  astuteness  we  rely  ? 

Talking  of  Compiegne,  Lord  Cowley  is,  of  course, 
a  constant  guest ;  and  the  rumor  runs  that  he  stands 
authorised  by  Palmerston  to  propose  to  the  Emper- 
or the  simultaneous  withdrawal  of  Thoavenel  and 
Stratford  Canning,  the  French  and  English  Em- 
bassadors, from  the  court  of  the  Sultan ;  for  to  the 
jealousies  of  these  two  are  accredited  all  the  differ- 
ences which  have  grown  up  between  the  Western 
courts  in  respect  €d  the  Danubian  principalities. 
Should  the  Emperor  accept  the  proposition,  which 
is  more  than  doubtfhl,  it  will  give  Palmerston  a 
very  plausible  excuse  for  ridding  himself  of  a  rep- 
resentative who  is  too  old  in  service  to  dismisa 
lightly,  and  too  opinionated  for  easy  controL 
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Ton  will  remark  the  disaffection  which  hai  now 
fairly  establishad  ItMlf  between  the  Government 
of  the  Saltan  and  that  of  the  French  Emperor. 

The  old  PruBsian  King  itill  wheeset  <mt  hit 
remnant  of  life,  and  the  marriage  of  the  Princess 
son  to  the  English  Alice  is  for  the  time  in  abey- 
ance.'  The  yoang  Prince  of  Wales  passed  his  last 
Bummer^s  vacation  (joa.  know,  of  course)  along  the 
Rhine ;  and  a  little  episode  attaching  to  his  travel 
has  turned  a  pleasant  langh,  in  British  circles,  upon 

a  certain  Marquis and  daughter. 

The  Marquis — thoroughly  English — had  ar- 
ranged to  stop  at  Johannisberg  for  a  sight  of  its 
celUrs  and  vineyards.  Red  Murray  gave  him 
the  name  of  the  proper  station  from  which  to  set 
out,  and  advised  him  that  cabriolets  would  be  in 
attendance.  True  to  the  book,  he  found  two  car- 
riages in  waiting  at  the  little  Rhine  station  of 

(we  will  not  haurd  the  name) ;  one,  a  very  jaunty 
affiur  with  driver  in  tohet  livery ;  the  otlier,  a  shab- 
by enough  cab.  The  Marquis  chose  the  better  of 
the  two.  The  driver  hesitated,  offered  explana- 
tion in  German;  the  Marquis  knew  nothing  of 
this,  directed  his  daughter  to  seat  herself  within, 
and  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  at  once  to  the 
Chateau  of  Johannisberg.  The  Jehu  seemed  re- 
lieved by  the  peremptoriness  of  the  order,  touched 
his  hat,  and  dashed  off  to  the  gates  of  the  chateau. 
It  is  a  pleasant  drive,  though  something  sunny. 
The  BItfquis  was  Britishly  imperious,  and  the 
coaclmian  correspondingly  obsequious.  He  drew 
up  at  the  private  entrance;  a  host  of  retainers 
bowed  low;  ^ey  were  ushered  into  the  hall,  where 
a  little  old  gentleman  with  white  locks,  and  cov- 
ered with  orders  (no  less  than  the  Prince  Metter^ 
nich  himself),  received  them.  The  Marquis,  not 
losing  his  self-control,  gave  his  title,  was  civilly 
greeted  by  the  Prince,  who  graciously  ordered  his 
servants  to  show  the  Marquis  at  onoe  tlirough  the 
chateau.  The  cellars  were  in  a  blaze;  servitors 
every  where ;  the  best  vintages  oflfered  to  his  taste ; 
and  on  a  return  to  the  hall  who  should  appear  but 
Lord  Cowley  and  a  distinguished  company  of 
guests.  There  was  some  mistake ;  but  the  gal- 
lant Marquis  bit  his  lip,  declined  tlie  gracious  in- 
vitation of  the  Prince  to  dine  at  the  chateau,  and 
made  his  adieux. 

Half  way  back  to  the  Rhipe  station  he  was  met 
by  the  broken-down  cab,  at  sight  of  which  Jehu 
pulled  up  his  horses,  witlklfew  to  the  side  of  the 
road,  and  doffbd  liis  hat,  until  the  clumsy  equipage 
was  fkirly  out  of  sight 

The  Mkrquis,  however,  had  time  to  see  that  the 
occupant  of  the  other  carriage  was  the  little  Prince 
of  Wales,  whose  covpi^  dispatched  for  his  reception 
by  Mettemich,  had  been  taken  possession  of  by 
himself.  The  politeness  of  the  Prince  was  ex- 
plained :  the  old  gentleman  had  graceftdly  ignored 
a  blunder  which  could  not  be  remedied ;  the  cha- 
teau was  seen  under  **  favorable  drcumstanoes;** 
and  the  Marquis  is  now — studying  German. 

The  recent  death  of  the  Earl  Fitsliardinge  in  En- 
gland has  revived  an  old  bit  of  scandal  in  respect 
to  his  legitimacy,  and  the  right  he  may  have  held 
to  the  Earldom  of  Berkeley. 

It  appears  that  the  old  Earl  of  Berkeley  (father 
of  the  late  Earl  of  Fitahardinge),  in  the  autumn 
of  1784  or  commencement  of  1785,  on  a  visit  to 
Gloucester  from  his  castle  at  Berkeley,  was  struck 
with  the  charms  of  Miss  Mary  Cole,  the  daughter 
of  a  butcher  in  that  city,  and  took  her  to  live  with 
him  at  Berkeley  as  his  wifo.     As  time  went  on  the 


lady  bore  him  four  sons,  and  common  reputation 
affirmed  that,  up  to  that  date,  no  legal  marriage 
had  been  solemnized  between  the  parties,  although 
the  lady  styled  hersdf  Countess  of  Bericeley .   The 
lady  whose  character  was  thus  impugned  always 
asserted,  on  behalf  of  her  eldest  son  and  his  three 
next  brothers,  that  although  the  public  solemniza- 
tion of  the  union  between  herself  and  the  Earl  did 
not  take  place  until  May  16,  1796,  she  had  been 
privately  married  more  than  ten  years  previously, 
and  the  same  fsct  was  affirmed  under  oath  in  his 
Lordship's  last  will  and  testament.     To  establish 
tills  statement  an  entry  in  the  parish  register  of 
Berkeley  was  produced,  which  entry,  it  was  al- 
leged, had  been  made,  for  certain  reasons  of  pleas- 
ure and  convenience  on  the  part  of  the  lato  Earl  of 
Berkeley,  on  a  leaf  that  had  been  pasted  down  in 
the  volume  for  many  years,  until  it  should  be 
wanted.     The  question  as  to  the  genuine  or  spuri- 
ous character  of  this  document  came  before  the 
House  of  Lords  only  after  the  death  of  the  late 
EarL     The  clergyman  who  was  said  to  have  made 
the  eniry  was  then  dead,  and  his  widow  declared 
that  she  did  not  believe  it  to  be  in  her  deceased 
husband's  handwriting.     A  brother  of  the  Count- 
ess of  Berkeley,  however,  deposed  that  he  was  pres- 
ent as  a  witness  at  the  marriage  of  1785.     The 
evidence  of  Lady  Berkeley,  it  is  stated,  was  con- 
tradicted by  that  of  her  mother,  who  afterward 
married  Mr.  Glossop,  of  Osboumby,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, and  who,  though  bom  in  an  humble  sphere 
of  life,  lived  to  see  one  of  herjianghters  a  countess, 
one  married  to  a  general  officer,  and  the  third  the 
wife  of  a  nephew  of  the  late  Sir  Francis  Baring, 
Bart     Such  being  the  case,  on  the  death  of  the 
fifth  Earl,  his  eldest  son,  who  then  bore  the  courte- 
sy title  of  Lord  Dursley,  and  was  member  for 
Gloucestershire,  presented  a  petition  claiming  to 
be  called  to  the  House  of  Lords  as  sixth  Earl  of 
Berkeley.    The  subject  of  his  legitimacy  had  been 
mooted  during  his  father's  lifetime,  and  an  inqui- 
ry had  been  actually  commenced,  but  it  was  aban- 
doned on  finding  that  no  legal  question  could  arise 
until  after  the  old  Earl's  death,  when,  as  we  have 
ahready  stated,  the  evidence  brought  forward  in  fk- 
vor  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  eldest  son  was  not 
judged  by  the  House  of  Lords  to  be  sufficient  to 
establish  the  daim.     fn  consequence  of  this  de- 
cision, Lor^  Dursley  was  obliged  to  drop  that  title, 
and  he  retired  from  public  life  for  many  years,  and 
was  known  only  as  Colonel  Berkeley,  of  the  South 
Gloucestershire  Militia.     The  esUtes  at  Berkeley, 
at  Canford,  in  Middlesex,  and  elsewhere,  were  not 
entailed  upon  the  title,  and  hence  he  remained  in 
undisputed  possession  of  Berkeley  Castle,  which 
was  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  father,  and  which 
gave  him  very  extensive  influence  as  a  landed  pro- 
prietor in  the  County  of  Gloucester,  in  which,  as 
also  at  Bristol,  and  in  the  City  of  Gloucester,  he 
ably  supported  the  Liberal  interest  against  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  Beaufort  family.     He 
maintained  his  ground  in  this  position  extremely 
well,  and  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  chosen  by  Eari 
Grey  for  elevation  to  the  peerage  at  the  coronation 
of  King  William  TV.,  when  he  was  created  Baron 
Segrave.   The  operation  of  the  Reform  Act,  instead 
of  limiting  his  tcoritorial  influence,  went  far  toward 
doubling  it,  as  he  was  in  general  able  to  secure  one 
seatat  least  for  the  Liberal  party  in  East  as  well  aa 
in  West  Gloucestershire.     In  1841  he  was  elevated 
to  the  earldom  of  Fitshardinge,  just  previous  to  the 
departure  of  the  Melbourne  Ministry  from  office. 
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Let  ju  not  forg«t— with  these  cross^hannel  mat- 
tMi^^that  we  are  seated  at  a  Paris  window,  always 
on  the  Qua]  Voltaire,  always  the  gray  hnlk  of  pal- 
ace beyond  the  river  poplars,  and  the  yellow  snr- 
fbce  of  the  rirer.  Yesterday  was  All-Saints'-day, 
aad  a  doll  day ;  no  papers,  no  news,  no  Bourse. 
PeopU  asking  bow  the  bank-rates  were  in  En- 
gland? If  Delhi  was  retaken?  If  it  were  best  to 
sellMobQIer,  ortobdd? 

The  graYe-yards  are  the  spots  to  visit  on  All- 
8aint8*-day ;  it  lends  a  kindly  view  of  the  race,  and 
of  FrcDoh  race  especially,  to  see  the  garlands  they 
hang  that  day  upon  the  tombs.  They  may  be 
Bevolntioiiista,  Jaoohina,  Reds— any  things;  but 
when  we  see  them  trooping,  as  we  saw  them  yes- 
terday, to  hang  their  garlands  of  immortal  flowers 
npoo  the  tomb-stone  of  the  brave  Cavaignac,  the 
wann-beerted  B^ranger,  we  forgive  them,  we  love 
the9^  we  trast  them.   How  hearts  meet  at  graves ! 

And  would  yon  believe  it,  that  the  old  gray  tomb 
of  Abelard  and  Eloise,  those  ancient  sentixnentalists, 
h  every  year  covered  over  with  the  bright  flowers 
which  the  yoong  sentimentalists  bring?  Does  any 
tiling  in  thia  dying  world  live  longer,  after  all,  than 
sentiment?  Does  honor,  does  courage,  does  brav- 
ely? Who  was  Bemardinde  St  Pierre?  Does  any 
body  care?  Does  any  one  out  of  five,  yon  may  ask, 
know  ?  Tet  who  has  not  lent  his  weakness  grate- 
feUy  to  that  little  story  of  Paul  and  Virginia,  which 
he  wrote;  and  who  does  not  cherish  the  memory  of 
Us  wealmeas  heartily?  We  may  not  sneer,  we 
must  not  sneer,  at  what  lasts  so  long.  The  Sphinx 
is  only  a.  granite  riddle,  not  worth  your  thought  or 
ours.  But  go  down  to  Egypt,  and  there  he  is— the 
great,  aharp  head ;  if  perishable,  ho  would  only 
puzle.     Bat,  so  old — he  awes  you  I 

Another  saint  among  the  All-Saints  is  Arago,  the 
astronomer.  His  tomb  is  not  complete  as  yet,  but 
the  maaonry  and  all  its  gaps  were  covered  with 
mmarteUe$,  And  his  memory  oarries  them  worthi- 
ly—«  great,  good  man;  ifFranoe  had  more  of  such! 

And,  while  in  the  grave-yard,  let  us  not  omit  to 
meotioiii  the  recent  ctoath  of  the  great  comlo  actor 
of  Germany,  Vincent  Schols,  of  Vienna.  He  died 
In  his  chair,  comic  to  the  last :  *'  Mon  Dieu  1"  said 
he,  *'  this  is  hard— to  die  without  taking  leave  of 
thepabUc!" 

There  has  been  no  such  funeral  in  many  a  day  at 
Vienna.  They  may  have  missed  him  the  more  in 
these  times,  when  all  the  banks  are  breaking.  If 
comic  acting  is  ever  a  charity,  it  is  in  days  of  finan- 
cial panic.  Scholz  had  acustom  of  going  to  a  par- 
ticttlar  catt  of  Vienna  every  evening  after  play- 
time, for  a  game  of  whist.  On  the  day  succeeding 
hie  death  his  chair  at  the  caf&  table  was  draped  in 
black,  the  green  doth  was  replaced  by  black,  and 
a  pack  of  cards  placed  there  was  tied  with  a  black 
fSbboo.    The  Viennese  are  not  a  religions  people. 

A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR,  with  a  Drawer  full  of 
pleaanre,  a  house  and  heart  full,  we  wish  for 
CT«ry  reader  of  these  opening  lines!  **  Laugh  and 
'  fkt**  b  an  old  prescrifi^on,  that  has  had  the 
1  of  long  and  very  pleasant  experience ;  and 
Hw  wisest  of  men,  in  the  oldest  book  in  the  world, 
kaa  oelebnited  the  blessedness  of  a  merry  heart 
TIm  Drawer  la  becoming  one  of  the  domestic  instl- 
tat&ons  of  the  coontry— «n  indispensable  dispensary 
of  good  thinga :  medicines  for  the  serious,  and  mu- 
iie  finr  the  gay ;  a  Drawer  that  is  always  full,  and 


always  wanting  more.     Let  us  see  what  is  in  it 
with  which  to  begin  the  New  Year. 

Fifty  new  subscribers  to  the  Magazine,  with  the 
money  in  the  letter,  are  no  joke,  if  the  letter  did 
by  accident  find  its  way  into  the  Drawer.  Such 
pleasantries  are  doubtless  very  agreeable  to  the 
publishers,  and  would  be  all  the  more  so  to  the 
**  funny  man,**  if  the^*^  had  not  kept  the  money  in 
the  office,  and  only  left  the  iktrer  of  it  for  him  to 
read,  in  which  he  finds  it  written :  **  Be  pleased  to 
accept  our  salutations,  and  the  inclosed.  May  the 
Magazine  live  a  thousand  years,  and  its  shadow 
never  grow  less  !**  There  is  not  much  danger  of  its 
shadow  being  less,  for  it  now  has  more  pages  in  it, 
and  a  mighty  deal  more  matter  in  it,  than  any  oth^ 
er  Monthly.  But  it  is  a  fact  it  makes  no  shadows. 
It  la  all  sunshine  where  the  Magazine,  with  its 
Drawer,  goes. 

Two  of  the  Drawer*s  correspondents  have  been  re- 
minded, by  a  prayer  for  rain  in  the  November  num- 
ber of  the  Magazine,  of  facts  in  the  same  line  that 
have  come  to  their  own  ears  **in  meeting.**  One 
of  them  says : 

*  *  In  the  north  of  Scotland,  where  I  resided  twenty 
years  ago,  the  crops  are  often  greatly  damaged  by 
wet,  cold  weather.  One  Sunday  the  minister  of 
our  parish  was  praying  for  a  return  of  fidr  weath- 
er, as  we  had  been  suflering  long,  and  were  fbaring 
that  our  harvest  would  be  ruined.  In  the  midst 
of  his  prayer  the  sun  came  out  for  a  little,  and  the 
minister  was  delighted  to  think  that  his  prayer 
was  answered ;  but  the  clouds  gathered  again,  and 
down  came  the  rain  in  greater  torrents  than  ever. 
This  provoked  him  bitterly,  and,  losing  his  temper 
as  wdl  as  his  faith,  he  broke  out : 

**  *  Pelt  away,  pelt  away,  and  spoil  all  the  poor 
folk*s  com,  the  way  you  did  last  year,  end  muckle 
credit  youll  have  for  your  handiwark  !* 

**  The  impiety  of  the  prayer  shocked  the  good 
people,  who  knew  that,  rain  or  shine,  the  best 
weather  was  snch  as  it  pleased  Providence  to  ap- 
point** 

"  DuRiNO  a  protracted  drought  in  Walker  Coun- 
ty, Georgia,  the  minister  and  one  or  two  of  his 
reUgious  brethren  had  been  earnest  in  their  peti- 
tions for  ndn,  when  one  more  zealous  than  the  rest 
being  called  on  to  pray,  besought  the  Lord  to  ^  send 
refreshing  showers  upon  the  dry  and  parched  earth, 
and  cause  it  to  bring  fbrth  fhdti  meet  for  repent- 
ance!'" 

That  can  hardly  be  beat.  The  praying  brother 
must  have  been  the  same  preacher  who  said  the 
Apostle  Matthew  was  a  tax-gatherer— that  is,  be 
added,  he  went  around  picking  up  all  the  tax 
(tacks)  that  was  dropped  by  the  trunk-makers  and 
carpet-layers;  and  **just  think,  brethren,  how 
poor  them  Apostles  must  have  been  to  get  their 
living  in  such  a  way  as  that  !'* 

Wb  have  a  correspondent  in  Owego,  Tioga  Coun- 
ty, New  York,  who  has  a  drawer  of  his  own,  fW>m 
which  we  get  some  admirable  things  for  ours.  J  ust 
now  he  sends  us  three,  which  he  arranges  under  as 
many  heads : 

•*  Commercial. — John  Morgan  was  a  merchant 
and  ship-owner,  formerly  residing  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut.  He  made  a  contract  with  a  builder 
to  build  him  a  vessel ;  when  the  vessel  was  partly 
finished,  and  he  had  received  payment  for  all  he  had 
done,  he  went  to  Mr.  M.,  and  told  him  that  be  had 
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ascertained  that  he  could  not  baild  the  vessel  for 
the  price  agreed,  as  he  should  lose  all  he  was  worth, 
and  perhaps  more,  and  had  therefore  concluded  to 
abandon  the  Job  where  it  was,  and  let  him  get 
some  one  else  to  finish  it.  This  was  a  poser  to  M., 
who,  after  thinking  of  it  a  few  moments,  said  to 
him :  *  Well,  well,  you  go  on  with  it,  and  when  we 
settle  rU  consider  you,'  which  to  the  builder  was 
satisfactory.  He  therefore  went  on  until  the  job 
was  finished,  M.  advancing  money  from  time  to 
time.  When  they  came  to  settle,  M.  drew  his 
check  for  the  balance  due  according  to  contract ; 
the  builder  stood  and  hesitated  a  while,  and  then 
said :  *  Ton  know,  Mr.  Morgan,  yon  said  that  if  I 
would  go  on  with  the  job  yon  would  consider  me.* 
*  Well,  well,*  said  the  old  man,  *  I  harv  considered 
yer,  and  considered  yer  a  great  fool  for  doin*  on't  so 
cheap.* 

**  Lkoal. — Judge  Peters  was  one  of  the  Judges 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
and  was  not  considered  the  best  authority  in  points 

of  law.     Mr.  H ,  a  well-known  practitioner, 

who  has  a  nervous  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  his 
face,  was  pleading  before  him  in  an  important  cause, 
and  the  Judge,  apparently  not  heeding  the  lawyer, 
was  playing  with  a  little  dog  which  had  come  up 
by  his  side  on  the  platform.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks  the  lawyer  stated  the  law  applying  to  one 
of  the  important  points  of  his  case:  the  Judge 
stopped  playing  with  the  dog,  and  lifting  np  his 
head,  said, 

*»  *  Why,  Mr.  H ,  /  didn't  know  there  was 

any  such  law.* 

**To  which  H ,  while  looking  particularly 

■erious,  and  his  fa^  beginning  to  twitch,  imme- 
diately replied,  *  I  didn't  suppose  your  Honor  did.* 

**  The  whole  audience  was  convulsed  with  sup- 
pressed laughter,  considering  it  a  palpable  hit. 

"  Clerical. — Father  Bentley,  one  of  the  old 
school  of  Baptist  ministers,  was  a  very  acceptable 
preacher,  though  his  early  education  had  been 
somewhat  neglected.  He  was  quite  inclined,  how- 
ever, to  use  big  words,  the  meaning  of  which  he 
did  not  always  apprehend.  Preaching  once  in  one 
^f  the  pulpits  in  Hartford,  he  was  remarking  upon 
Peter's  denial  of  his  Master,  thus : 

**  *  And  now,  my  frinds^  what  do  you  suppose 
Peter  did?  Why,  a  little  girl  come  to  him,  and 
said,  inqumnijfy  **  And  thou  also  wast  one  of  them  ;'* 
and  then,  my  Jrmdsj  he  immediately  answered  in 
the  affirmative^  No,  and  fell  to  cumn  and  ttceorm.* " 

If  any  one  believes  that  all  the  stories  of  the 
glorious  old  times  of  Jackson  and  Clay  campaigns 
have  been  used  up,  he  will  find  how  easy  it  is  to  be 
mistaken.  Witness  the  following,  which  comes  to 
us  from  Old  Kentucky,  by  the  way  of  Louisiana. 
Our  entertaining  fHend  b^ins : 

■"  You  must  know"  (but  we  did  not  know)  "  that 
around  and  about  the  beautiful  dty  of  Lexington, 
in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  for  a  distance  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles,  there  live— or  did  live,  twenty 
years  ago— a  great  number  of  small  farmers,  who 
find  in  that  fair  city  a  ready  market  for  the  surplus 
produce  of  their  farms,  and  there  they  carry  it  to 
sell,  and  buy  finery  and  nick-nacks  for  their  fam- 
ilies. One  of  these  farmers,  a  poor  but  industrious 
and  fearless  man,  had  a  porker,  a  few  bushels  of 
meal,  potatoes,  beans,  etc.,  which  he  wished  to  dis- 
pose of;  and,  borrowing  a  horse  and  wagon,  he 
packed  up  his  things,  and,  just  at  dusk,  set  off  for 
town.    Arrived  at  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 


ing, he  entered  the  market-house,  and  selecting  a 
stall,  be  split  the  dressed  pig  into  halves,  and  hung 
them  on  the  stout  hooks,  and  with  a  bag  of  meal 
for  a  pillow  lay  down  to  sleep  till  morning.  He 
slept  soundly  and  late,  and  when  he  awoke  the 
market  people  were  crowding  in ;  and,  lo !  one 
half  of  his  pig  had  been  unhooked,  and  hooked.  It 
was  clean  gone  I  He  made  known  his  loss,  and, 
raving  and  swearing,  he  drew  the  whole  crowd 
about  him.  As  he  grew  warm  with  his  wrath,  he 
said: 

*^ '  I  know  the  sort  of  man  that  stole  that  pork — 
Idol* 

*'  *  Well,  why  not  let  it  out,  if  you  know,  and 
we  will  help  find  him  for  you  !*  they  cried  out,  in 
reply. 

**  *  Yes,  I  know  what  sort  of  a  man  he  was ;  he 
was  a  Clay  man  !* 

'*  As  old  Harry  Clay  lived  within  a  mile  of  the 
market,  and  every  man  here  was  ready  to  go  to 
the  death  for  him,  this  was  a  bold  speech,  to  ae- 
cuse  a  Clay  man  of  stealing  half  a  pig  in  Lexing- 
ton, and  they  closed  on  him  to  give  him  a  sound 
thrashing ;  when  one  demanded  of  him  what  made 
him  think  so. 

"  *  Why,  nobody  but  a  Clay  man  would  have 
done  it ;  ef  he  had  been  a  Jackson  man  he  would 
have  gone  the  whole  hog  !* 

"  This  turned  the  tables.  The  humor  of  the 
robbed  fanner  was  irresistible.  The  Lexingtoni- 
ans  carried  him  off  to  a  coffee-house  to  a  hot  break- 
fast and  a  morning  spree;  and  after  drinking  to 
the  health  of  Henry  Clay,  they  made  np  hb  loss, 
and  sent  him  home  rejoicing." 


Did  Martha's  Vineyard  ever  contribute  aught  to 
the  Drawer?  A  welcome  correspondent,  a  bdy, 
we  judge,  from  her  beautiful  handwriting,  brings 
us  into  communication  with  that  **  gem  of  the 
sea;**  but,  strangely  enough,  she  begins  with  an 
epitaph,  which  she  takes  firom  a  tombstone  in  that 
part  of  the  town  of  Tisbury  well  known  to  navi- 
gators  as  Holmes*s  Hole.  The  last  figure  of  the 
date  is  so  battered  as  to  be  illegible : 
LYDIA, 

TOB  WIVS  OF  JOHM  OLAOHOBK. 

She  died  in  childbed.    She  died  81ft  Dec,  in->  la  j« 

28d  year  of  her  age. 
John  and  Lydla, 

That  lovely  pair; 
A  whale  kiUed  him. 

Her  body  lies  here. 
Their  souls,  we  hope, 

With  Christ  now  reign; 
So  oar  great  Ion 

Is  their  great  gain. 


Savaiinah  is  the  Southern  city  from  which  the 
same  correspondent  who  sends  the  following  sketch 
has  often  dated,  but  he  has  never  ftimished  any 
thing  more  graphic  than  this  capital  incident  in 
the  experience  of  the  accomplished  Preston.  Those 
who  knew  that  splendid  orator  and  gentleman  can 
appreciate  the  scene.     Our  correspondent  says : 

*'  Many  of  your  readers  remember  the  stately 
presence,  the  dignified  bearing,  and  imposing  man- 
ner of  Colonel  William  C.  Preston,  of  South  Car- 
olina. It  was  when  all  these  qualities  were  in 
their  prime,  and  Preston  represented  his  State  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  that  business  or 
pleasure  called  him  to  the  West,  and  to  take  pas- 
sage down  the  Mississippi  River.    In  those  *  flush 
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dmes'  the  fteamen  swarmed  with  hoouers,  greeii- 
hosns,  tnd  gamblers,  the  latter  politely  designated 
*  sporting  gentlemen,'  the  term  *  gambler*  or  *  black- 
leg* entaiUiig  on  the  speaker  a  pistol-shot  or  a  wipe 
from  a  bowie-knife.  / 

"  The  boat  was  on  the  eve  of  departure,  and  our 
Senator,  standing  on  deck  and  holding  a  small  ma- 
hogany box,  was  observing  with  great  interest  and 
pleasure  the  busy  scene  on  the  wharf,  when  an  in- 
dividual, luxuriating  in  a  rather  ornate  style  of 
dfesa,  approached  him,  and  in  subdued  tones  de- 


** '  I  aay,  old  feller  I  when  are  you  agoing  to 
commence  V 

**  *  Commence  what,  Sir?*  asked  the  astonished 
Senator. 

**  *  Pshaw,  none  of  that  gammon  with  me !  The 
fkct  it,  a  fyw  of  us  boys  on  board  want  a  little  fun, 
and  we  won't  pile  it  on  too  strong  for  you ;  so  come 
and  open  at  once.' 

"*B««lly,  Sir,'  replied  Preston,  *I  am  totally 
at  a  loss  to  guess  your  meaning.     Open  what?' 

*'*Open  what?  Why,  the  Bank,  of  course! 
Haybe  yon  think  that  our  pile  isn't  large  enough 
to  make  it  an  object.  But  we're  not  so  poor  as  all 
that,  any  bow  <* 

"  The  Senator  meditated  gloomily,  but  all  was 
dark  to  him ;  he  was  plunged  in  a  sea  of  doubt,  and 
he  had  never  met  any  problem,  not  even  a  political 
one,  so  hard  to  solve. 

***P#trhap0,'  broke  in  his  pertinacious  friend 
again,  after  a  considerable  pause,  *  perhaps  you 
wOl  say  directly  that  you're  not  a  sporting  man.' 

**  *■  I  certainly  am  nothing  of  the  kind.  Sir,'  re- 
joined Preston,  rather  angrily ;  *  and  I  can't  imag- 
ine what  put  such  an  idea  into  your  head.' 

***Kot  a  sporting  man?  Whew-wl  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  piece  of  impudence  I  Well,  if  you're 
not  a  sporting  man,  will  you  please  tell  me  why 
you  carry  the  tools  about  with  you  ?'  and  he  point- 
ed to  the  mahogany  box  which  the  Colonel  still 
carried. 

*'  A  light  broke  on  Preston's  mind.  *  The  ma- 
hogany box!*  be  cried.  *  Ah,  yes'  ha,  ha  I  Very 
natural  mistake,  indeed,  my  good  Sir ;  very  natu- 
ral, indeed  I  Well,  1  will  show  you  the  contents 
of  the  box.'  And,  laughing  heartily,  he  opened 
the  box  in  question,  which  was  in  fact  his  dressing- 
case,  and  displayed  the  usual  parade  of  brushes, 
comba,  razors,  soap,  etc.,  which  usually  fill  that 
article  of  traveling  comfort. 

^  Our  friend  looked  at  the  case,  then  at  Preston ; 
then  at  the  case,  and  then  at  Preston  again.  Then 
be  heaved  a  long  sigh,  and  then  he  pondered. 

*' '  Well,'  he  broke  out  at  length,  *  I  did  take  you 
hr  a  sporting  gentleman — ^I  did ;  but  now  I  see 
yon  are  nothing  but  a  barber,  and  if  I'd  known  it, 
hang  me  if  I'd  a  spoke  to  you !'  and  so  saying,  he 


**  Fancy  the  feelings  of  our  honorable  Senator 
as  be  assumed  these  various  characters  in  the  eyes 
of  an  anxious  stranger." 

"  Lrm.B  Rbodt**  Is  ready  with  her  contribu- 
tion, and  it  has  amused  us  mightily.  Rhode  IsU 
aod  hss  certainly  a  citizen  soldier  to  match  tlie 
sons  of  Erin,  that  green  isle  from  which  so  many 
boUs  are  imported  here. 

**  During  the  *  Dorr  war'  in  Rhode  Island  every 
one  that  oould  shoulder  a  musket  became  suddenly 
valiant  and  fkiU  of  fight,  in  defense  of  *  Dorr  and 
Free  Snffhige,'  or  else  for  *  Law  and  Order.'    Vol- 


unteer companies  were  formed,  and  the  new  sol- 
diers longed  for  a  chance  to  show  their  pluck.  One 
of  these  companies,  belonging  to  the  law  and  order 
party,  while  on  its  march  to  the  battle-field,  had 
to  stop  overnight  to  eat  and  sleep,  as  other  mor- 
tals must,  and  the  camp-Hi  country  tavern — ^was 
duly  guarded  by  sentries  on  duty,  with  orders 
strict  to  fire  on  any  one  who  attempted  to  pass 
within  the  lines  without  Ijeing  able  to  give  ^e 
countersign,  which  was  WathingUm. 

**  During  the  night  the  commanding  officer,  in 
imitation  of  the  greatest  generals  on  the  historic 
page,  walked  out  to  see  for  himself  that  every  man 
was  at  his  post.  He  drew  near  to  one  of  the  sen- 
tinels, a  man  who  stammered  some  when  in  a  hurry 
to  speak,  and  seeing  the  officer  coming  up,  the  sen- 
tinel called, 

"  *  Who  c-c-c-comes  there  ?' 

**Ko  answer — the  commander  still  advancing. 
The  sentinel  again  cries  out, 

" '  Who  o-c-c-c-comes  there  ?' 

**  Still  no  answer,  and  the  excited  sentinel,  lev- 
eling his  musket,  exclaims,  with  admirable  honesty 
and  simplicity, 

"*Say  Wa^Wa-Wa-Washington,  or  I'll  shoot 
you  1' 

*'  The  commander  had  a  lesson  on  the  intelli- 
gence, as  well  as  the  courage  of  his  men,  which  he 
was  fond  of  repeating  when  better  days  came 
.round." 

The  Bible  in  the  School  is  one  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  that  a  free,  Christian  people  should  nev- 
er surrender.  But  we  have  decided  objections  to 
its  use  as  a  reading-book  in  the  class,  or  as  a  vol- 
ume from  which  the  boys  and  girls  are  to  parse. 
The  blunders  of  boobies,  as  they  are  learning  to  read 
or  to  conjugate,  should  be  made  over  pages  less 
sacred  than  those  which  are  hallowed  with  the 
words  of  Jesus  and  the  story  of  his  cross.  A 
teacher  in  Western  New  York  writes  to  the  Drawer 
of  his  own  experience  in  the  matter : 

"The  other  day  I  was  hearing  my  youngest 
reading  class.  The  book  in  use  was  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  which  they  had  been  reading  some  weeks, 
and  were  quite  fluent,  rarely  missing  a  word.  One 
of  them,  more  confident  than  the  rest,  was  dashing 
on  heedlessly  with  the  Lord's  instructions  against 
trying  to  serve  two  masters,  and  wound  up  tri- 
umphantly, saying,  '  Ye  can  not  serve  God  and 
Af adorn  r  As  I  had  recently  contracted  a  matri- 
monial alliance,  the  bigger  boys  evidently  thought 
the  Divine  assurance  was  leveled  at  me." 

We  were  present  some  time  ago  when  a  clergy- 
man related  an  amusing  incident  in  his  own  fam- 
ily. A  yttle  boy  was  reading  aloud  the  miracle 
of  changing  the  water  into  wine,  at  the  marriage- 
feast  in  Cana.  He  evidently  had  some  idea,  though 
a  very  general  one,  of  the  run  of  the  story ;  and 
when  it  came  along  to  the  order  which  the  Saviour 
gave  to  the  servants — "  Draw  out  now,  and  bear 
unto  the  governor" — the  boy  read,  in  a  singing, 
nasal  twang,  *'  Dnsto  out  new  beerP* 

Scores  of  children  read,  "  And  the  wind  ceased, 
and  there  was  a  great  damP* 

A  correspondent  in  Guilford,  Connecticut,  writes 
tons: 

**  At  a  private  school  in  this  town  the  scholars 
were  reading  the  Bible  in  class,  when  one  of  them 
came  upon  that  beautiful  passage :  **  Is  there  no 
balm  in  Gilead,  is  there  no  physician  there  ?"  The 
little  fellow  boggled  over  it  a  moment,  and  then 
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gang  outf  **  Is  there  no  bam  in  Guilford  f     Is  there 
no  physickin  there?" 

These  are  not  citofl  for  the  IndicrooBness  of  the 
blunders  so  much  as  to  suggest  that  the  Bible 
should  be  read  reverently  by  the^  teacher  for  its 
moral  lessons,  or  by  those  in  the  school  who  are 
good  readers,  but  never  used  as  a  task-book  for  be- 
ginners, who  may  make  such  barbarous  perversions 
of  its  beautiful  language  that  they  will  carry  with 
them  the  associations  of  the  error  as  long  as  they 
live. 

In  one  of  the  border  towns  on  the  Ohio  River, 
where  it  separates  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  the  Sher- 
iflf  brought  up  a  fellow  before  the  Court  for  stealing 
a  log-chain.  The  Judge  was  great  for  Latin — 
greater  than  the  celebrated  D.D.  who  sometimes 
uses  Latin  when  English  would  suit  his  purpose 
better— and  when  all  the  evidence  in  the  case  had 
been  given  in,  the  Judge  gave  his  opinion  in  words 
following,  to  wit : 

**  Gentlemen,  the  points  in  this  case  are  whether 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  took  the  said  log-chain  lucri 
causa,  animo  furandi,  or  felonice  cepit  et  asportavit. 
Therefore  the  Court  adjudges  that  the  prisoner  go 
sine  die." 

The  astonished  Sheriff  looked  up,  and  said : 

**  Mr.  Judge,  j^onr  honor  must  make  a  better  ver- 
dict than  that,  for  I  don't  know  now  what  to  do 
with  the  prisoner." 

"  Should  think  not  !**  says  our  Kentucky  con- 
tributor. 

r 

*'  Children  and  fools  speak  the  truth,*'  is  an 
old  adage,  verified  by  daily  observation — that  is  to 
say,  when  the  customs  of  society  would  dictate  si- 
lence, or  a  prudent  reserve,  the  foob  or  the  children 
blurt  out  the  whole,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it. 

The  youthful  Charlie,  just  turned  of  twenty,  was 
smitten  with  the  curls  of  Miss  Melinda,  and  was 
bent  on  having  a  few  words  with  her  after  the  lit- 
tle boys  had  gone  to  bed.  All  of  them  retired  at 
their  usual  hour  except  the  youngest,  who  was  dis- 
posed to  wait  until  his  sister  could  go  with  them. 
He  wa^,  therefore,  sitting  it  out  with  Mr.  Charlie. 
Nine  o'clock  struck,  and  being  out  of  all  patience, 
ho  said  to  the  visitor:  *' Nine  o'clock  is  bed-time ; 
don't  yon  think  your  mother  wants  you  now  ?" 

A  lady  friend  of  ours  in  Albany  writes  to  us  of 
her  experience  in  the  same  line,  yet  not  the  same. 

She  was  expecting  some  fHends  to  visit  her  from 
abroad,  and  before  they  came  she  bought  a  new 
tea  service,  but  was  not  desirous  to  have  the  fact 
published  to  her  company  that  she  had  gone  to  this 
expense  in  view  of  their  coming.  To  prevent  any 
announcement  of  the  matter  by  her  loqi^icious  lit- 
tle folks,  she  took  them  into  the  nursery,  and  hav- 
ing all  the  silver-ware  spread  before  them  on  the 
table,  she  explained  each  piece  to  them,  and  then 
said,  **  Now  when  your  uncle  and  cousins  come  to 
tea  to-morrow,  don't  yon  all  speak  up  at  once  and 
say,  *  Ma*s  got  a  new  tea-set.^ "  This  they  readily 
promised ;  but  supposing  that  the  direction  special- 
ly applied  to  spea^ng  all  at  once,  they  arranged  it 
nicely  among  themselves,  and  when  the  company 
were  assembled  around  the  social  board  the  eldest 
began,  *'  Ma's  got  a  new  tea-set,"  and  the  next  re- 
peated it,  and  so  on  down  to  the  lisping  babe, 
**  Math  dot  a  new  tea-thet,"  all  supposing  that  they 
had  literally  complied  with  their  mother's  teaching 
and  said  their  lesson  well.  Children  and  fooh 
^eak  the  truth. 


Speaking  of  children,  a  Western  New  York  coc- 
respondent  mentions  a  very  neat  little  speech  of  a 
*'four  year  old."  His  mother  was  hugging  and 
kissing  him,  as  mothers  will,  and  said  to  him,  as 
mothers  will  say,  *^  Charley,  what  doet  make  you 
so  sweet?" 

Charley  thought  a  minute ;  he  had  been  told  that 
he  was  **  made  of  the  dust  of  the  earth;"  a  happy 
thought  struck  him,  and  he  answered,  with  a  rosy 
smile,  *^  I  think,  mother,  God  must  have  put  a  lit- 
tle thugar  in  the  dust ;  don't  you?" 


A  NEW  cfnrespondent,  from  whom  we  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  wh^  he  has  heard,  and  to  hear  again, 
writes  on  this  wise : 

**I  was  traveling  in  Virginia  by  stage,  and, 
spending  the  night  at  a  country  tavern,  was  great- 
ly entertained  by  the  talk  of  the  stage-drivers  and 
others  sitting  about  the  bar-room  fire  in  the  even- 
ing.    One  old  codger  worked  off  a  good  thing : 

**  *  When  I  was  down  to  tbe  fair,  a  good  many 
years  ago,  there  was  a  prise  offered  to  the  one  who 
would  come  the  nearest  to  making  perpetyal  mo- 
tion. Well,  all  sorts  of  machines,  of  all  shapes 
and  materials,  were  fetched  there  and  shown,  and 
the  makers  of  them  told  how  long  they  would  run. 
As  I  was  walking  about  among  them  I  seen  a  sign 
over  a  tent:  ^^  All  who  want  to  $ee  perpetual  motiomf 
and  no  mUtaJoe,  meet  here"  So  I  paid  the  admis- 
sion fee,  and  went  in.  Very  soon  a  queer  little 
man  got  up  on  a  box  that  served  for  a  platform, 
and  addroMed  the  audience :  "  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I'm  agoin'  to  exhibit  to  you  the  most  woi>- 
derfuUest  invention  you  ever  seen.  It  has  been 
runnin'  for  full  three  year,  and  if  nobody  stops  it 
it'll  run  on  forever."  And  here  he  unrolled  a  long 
strip  of  paper.  *  *  This  is  a  taihr'^  biUP'  And,  as 
he  held  it  up  to  the  gaze  of  the  people,  they  ad- 
mitted that,  whether  the  bill  was  ever  paid  or  not» 
they  had  all  been  sold.' " 

Sorrow  is  to  be  respected  wherever  it  is  seen, 
and  we  therefore  suggest  that  the  following  touch- 
ing elegy  on  the  untimely  death  of  a  newly-mar- 
ried man,  who  was  shot  by  his  own  cousin  with  a 
revolver,  be  read  with  that  reverence  which  the 
sentiment  and  the  verse  unitedly  demand.  W« 
take  it  from  the  Springville  Herald: 
LINES  ON  THE  DEATH  OP  LY8ANDEB  WILCOX 
The  foUoiring  lines  were  suggested  on  reading  the  ac- 
count of  the  muider  of  Lysander  Wilcox,  of  Minnesota, 
on  the  SSth  alt,  by  his  cousin,  Abel  WUeoz: 
Kind  friends  and  neighbors,  lend  an  ear. 

While  I  a  story  do  relate; 
Perhaps  the  case  demands  a  tear. 

For  sad  and  solemn  was  his  fate. 
A  couple  fair  in  wedlock  Johied,* 

To  travel  through  this  i^oomy  life: 
To  face  misfortunes,  grief,  and  toll. 

And  disappointment's  banefiil  strlftL 
But  scarcely  wers  they  wedded,  when 

The  bride  was  called  to  leave  her  home ; 
The  winds  and  storms  of  March  to  stem. 

And  make  a  foreign  land  her  home. 
Bhe  left  her  friends  and  parents  dear; 

He  left  his  brothers—sisters,  too : 
With  feelings  deep  they  dropped  a  tear, 

And  bade  a  long  and  last  adieu. 
They  Journeyed  on  through  wind  and  stonn. 

By  railroad,  and  by  rivers  great, 
Unconscious  of  what  would  them  befall 
In  a  far-off  Western  SUte. 


*  Married  in  this  town  March  IT. 
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Tk«7  tondfid  Mie  «i  the  dattiaed  ihore; 

He  w«nt  next  daj  a  team  to  procure 
To  take  the  bride  to  her  new  home: 

He  ne'er  returned— ehe  waa  alone  I 

Be  ikraifhtvaj  to  hU  brother  went« 

Near  hj  when  laj  hie  pleasant  farm, 
They  both  unto  their  oonain*f  went, 

}<oC  e'en  expecting  any  harm. 
Bat,  oh !  too  K>on  the  scene  wae  changed : 

Hit  cooain  a  nrvolrer  drewl 
Her  fauband— ohi  her  hueband  ilain— 

Bf  one  who  prored  too  late  nntme. 

Alone  the  weepe,  while  thui  bereft 

Of  the  companion  whom  ihe  left 
Hear  Minneeeia  Bhrer'B  shore. 

To  eee  him  nerer— nerer  mom. 

OhI  ead  sod  mounftil  ii  her  ftle, 
Awaj  tram  fticub  and  kindred  deai; 

To  whom  can  ihe  the  tale  related 
Nooe  in  that  land  to  drop  a  tear. 

His  broChcrs— oh  I  his  sisters,  too, 

Most  deeply  ftel  the  lose  severe. 
Can  eazthlr  power  their  grief  subdnef 

Belief  ia  oolj  found  in  tears. 
She  dropped  a  line  thai  soon  reached  hom«» 

To  her  parents  dear  the  story  told. 
Oh !  shocking  to  their  souls  it  seemed. 

Their  daughter  dear  was  left  alone. 

Her  mother  wrung  her  bands  in  grief; 

Forebodings  long  she  had  maintained; 
Her  father's  tears  scarce  garo  relief— 

Oh!  maj  they  see  her  yet  again. 

Tea— Father  grant  she  may  return 

To  those,  alas!  whose  bosoms  bum. 
To  cheer  their  heartn,  and  dry  their  tears. 
Live  many  long  and  happy  years. 

L.  ymn>naif, 
Cmt  Coseoa*,  Mmp  11,  ISST. 

The  fanners  will  brag  aa  well  as  grumble.  The 
wather  ia  neyer  just  right,  and  their  crops  are  all 
boond  to  be  ruined ;  but  after  they  are  in  they  do 
lore  to  tell  what  famous  ones  they  have  had,  and 
Wir  much  work  they  did  in  no  time  at  all  getting 
tbem  noder  cover. 

"  Out  in  Michigan,  last  summer,**  writes  a  friend, 
*'a  number  of  farmers  were  sitting  in  front  of  a 
eeantry  store  at  the  close  of  a  sultry  day,  and  tell- 
ing stories  about  their  work,  and  so  on,  when  one 
of  them  took  the  rag  off  the  whole  of  them  by  re- 
lating bis  experience : 

** '  I  say,  you  have  all  told  whopping  big  yarns 
BOW ;  but  m  just  tell  you  what  I  done  once  in 
York*  State,  on  the  Genessee  Flats,  and  on  my  fa- 
tiler's  famn.  He  owned  a  meadow  just  a  mile  kmg, 
and  one  morning  in  June  I  begun  to  mow— sun 
about  an  hour  high — and  mowed  right  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  field.  The  grass  was  so  heaTy 
Uut  I  had  to  mow  down  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
field  and  walk,  or,  as  we  say,  **  carry  my  swath.'* 
Well,  I  worked  on  till  sundown,  and  then  quit.  I 
just  thought,  as  the  meadow  was  exactly  a  mile 
long,  I'd  count  the  swaths,  and  I  did,  and  there 
WIS  ofM  ktmdrtd  !  That,  gentlemen,  is  what  York 
State  folks  call  a  big  day's  work.* 

** '  So  yon  walked  two  hundred  miles  that  day, 
did  you  ?*  asked  one  farmer. 

"  '■  And  mowed  all  the  while  yon  was  walking  ?* 
said  another. 

**  *  So  it  seems,'  replied  the  great  mower.  *  I 
ten  you  the  fiicts,  and  you  can  make  as  much  of  it 
as  you  can."* 

A  GOOD  itory  is  told  of  a  Methodist  preaohenir 


and  the  story  is  true  to  the  letter--who  lived  abont 
forty  years  aga  He  was  a  bachelor,  and  we  could 
write  his  real  name,  but  prefier  to  call  him  Smith. 
He  resisted  many  persuasions  to  marry,  which  his 
friends  were  constantly  making,  until  he  had  reacb* 
ed  a  tolerably  advanced  age,  and  he  himself  began 
to  feel  the  need  of,  or,  at  least,  to  have  new  ideas 
of  the  comfort  of  being  nursed  with  woman's  gentle 
care.  Shortly  after  entering  one  of  Ms  circuits,  a 
maiden  lady,  also  of  ripe  years,  was  strongly  re* 
commended  to  him,  and  his  fHends  again  niged  that 
he  Iiad  batter  get  married,  representing  that  the 
lady  named  would  probably  not  refuse  to  accept 
him,  notwithstanding  his  reputed  eccentricities. 

'*  Do  you  think  tho  ?"  responded  the  dominie, 
for  he  very  perceptibly  lisped;  *'then  111  go  and 
thee  her." 

He  was  a  man  of  bis  word.  Hlk  ring  at  the 
door-bell  was  answered  by  the  serving-maid. 

"Ith  Mith  P within?"  briskly  but  calmly 

asked  the  lover. 

"Yes,  Sir.    WiU  yon  walk  in  ?" 

"  No,  I  thank  you.  Be  kind  enough  to  thay  to 
Mith  P that  I  with  to  thpeak  to  her  a  moment." 

Miss  P appeared,  and  repeated  the  invita- 
tion to  walk  in. 

"No,  thank  you ;  111  tboon  explain  my  buthi^ 
ness.  I'm  the  new  Methodist  preacher.  I'm  un- 
married. My  friendth  think  I'd  better  marry. 
They  recommend  yon  for  my  wi£k  Have  yon  any 
objection  ?" 

"  Why,  reaUy,  Mr.  Sm— " 

"There— don't  anthwer  now.  WiU  call  thith 
day  week  for  your  reply.     Good-day." 

On  that  day  week  he  reappeared  at  the  door  of 

Miss  P 's  residence.     It  was  promptly  opened 

by  the  lady  herself. 

"  Walk  in,  Mr.  Smith." 

"  Can  not,  ma'am.  Have  not  time.  Start  on 
my  circuit  round  in  half  an  hour.  Ith  your  an- 
thwer ready,  ma'am  ?** 

"  Oh,  do  walk  in,  Mr.  Smith." 

"  Can't  indeed,  ma'am.  Pleath  anthwer  me — 
Yeth  or  No." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Smith,  it  is  a  very  serious  matter. 
I  should  not  like  to  get  out  offhe  way  of  Provideltce — '* 

•  *  /  perfectly  uudertktand  you,  Mith  P .     We 

will  be  married  thith  day  week.  I  will  call  at 
thith  hour.     Pleath  be  ready,  ma'am." 

He  called  on  that  day  week,  at  that  hour.  She 
was  ready ;  they  were  married,  and  lived  happily 
several  years. 

The  qneerities  of  Western  mannen  are  to  be 
learned  only  by  going  into  the  midst  of  them. 
Now  and  then  a  single  fiact  like  the  following,  from 
the  pen  of  a  Western  contributor,  spreads  before 
the  reader's  eye  a  graphic  picture  of  the  free-and- 
easy  way  of  doing  things  in  camp-meeting,  in  the 
new  settlements : 

"  Mr.  Hudson  bought  a  whole  township  of  land, 
laid  it  out  into  large  and  convenient  farms,  and,  to 
draw  settlers,  he  offered  to  give  a  farm  to  each  of 
his  friends  who  would  remove  and  tal%  possession. 
He  was  anxious  to  induce  his  friend,  Mr.  Steele, 
to  move  in  upon  this  tract,  and  he  offered  him  a 
mile  square,  which  Steele  declined,  unless  he  could 
have  the  mile  square  that  lay  in  the  centre  (4  the 
township.  While  this  negotiation  was  in  progress, 
they  attended  a  camp-meeting  together,  when  a 
rousing  preacher  delivered  a  thrilling  sermon  on 
tho  words,  *Who  shall  ascend  into  the  holy  hill?* 
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Steele  waB  prodigiously  stirred  by  the  discourse, 
And  when  the  minister  came  to  his  closing  appeal, 
and  demanded,  in  tones  of  pathetic  entreaty,  *  Who 
will  go?'  Steele  cried  out,  with  a  lond  voice,  U 
wUl,  Iwflir 

***No  yon  won*tI*  shouted  Hudson,  *  unless 
they  will  give  yon  a  mile  square  in  the  centre  of 
the  place  1* 

'*  Steele  was  truly  interested  in  the  sermon,  and 
was  ready  to  think  of  a  better  country,  even  a 
heavenly ;  but  Hudson  had  an  eye  to  his  town- 
lots,  and  thought  of  nothing  beyond  or  above." 

THB  ITALIAN  BOY  AND  HIS  WHITE  MICE. 

BxxQBT-STKD  Italian  boj. 
Gem  of  thj  mother's  Joj, 

Whj  didst  thoa  roam? 
Bo^  with  the  langfafaig  eje, 
Why  leave  tbj  sunlit  skyt 

Why  leave  thine  homef 

Hard  Is  thj  lonely  lot. 
Fond  smiles  thou  flndest  not. 

Cheering  tbj  heart; 
Strange  faces  meet  thee  here. 
Strange  voices  greet  thee  here. 

Unhappy  thou  art 

Oft  does  tbj  fancy  rove 
To  scenes  of  early  love. 

Remembered  and  dear; 
Thers,  in  that  vine-clad  vale. 
Loved  ones  thine  abtenoe  wail. 

While  thou  wand'rest  here. 

Outcast  and  desolate. 
Sad  is  thy  early  fate, 

Friendleaa,  nnknown; 
Silent  thy  boyhood's  song. 
E'en  *mid  the  passing  throng, 

Thou  Btandert  alone. 

Mute  thy  companions  are. 
They  know  no  gnawing  care. 

Like  that  in  thy  heart; 
See  how  they  sport  and  play. 
Seeming  to  thee  to  say— 

**How  pensive  thou  art  I** 

Bright-eyed  Italian  boy. 
Gem  of  thy  mother*!  Joy, 

Why  leave  thine  home? 
Boy  with  the  bright  black  eye. 
Why  leave  thy  sunlit  sky? 

Why  didst  thou  roam  7 

'*  Professor  Cbaxb  sits  in  the  chair  of  Mathe- 
matics in  one  of  our  Northern  colleges,"  writes 
one  of  the  students  thereof  to  the  Draw^.  One 
of  the  class-mates  of  our  correspondent  wears 
the  name  of  Beecher,  and  in  the  cold  mornings 
of  this  winter  they  find  it  very  trying  to  their  feel- 
ings to  be  obliged  to  recite  a  lesson  in  Euclid  by 
candle-light.  Beecher  had  been  up  all  night,  in- 
tensely occupied  with  labors  not  specified  in  the 
printed  list  of  studies.  He  was  now  in  the  recita- 
tion-room, hardly  able  to  keep  his  eyes  open,  though 
he  had  no  such  trouble  with  his  mouth,  as  he 
yawned  widely,  deeply,  and  often.  Overcome  with 
drowsiness,  he  dropped  his  head  into  his  hand  and 
went  to  sleep.     Hereat  the  Professor  was  nettled. 

**Sit  up,  Bfr.  Beecher!*'  he  said,  and  the  sleeper 
sat  up.  It  was  for  a  moment  only,  and  he  re- 
turned to  his  former  prop-odtion. 

"Mr.  Beecher,  sit  up !''  again  said  the  irritated 
Professor  Crane ;  but  Mr.  Beecher  was  too  far  gone 
to  comply  very  readily,  and  the  order  was  followed 
by  another  to  leave  Uie  room. 

Yawning  as  he  went,  but  quite  undisturbed  by 


the  sentence  of  banishment,  he  went  out,  and  in  a 
moment  reappeared. 

"Well,  Sir,  what  do  you  wish  now?"  said  the 
Professor. 

»» *B*lieve  I've  left  an  umbrella,  Sir,"  drawled  ont 
the  sleepy-head,  now  quite  wide  awake ;  and,  tak- 
ing it,  he  retired  to  his  chamber  and  his  pillow. 

A  ViROUviA  correspondent  of  the  Drawer  saya : 

"  I  was  not  long  ago  attending  an  Association 
of  Campbellite  Baptists  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  this  State.  It  was  held  in  the  woods,  like  a 
camp-meeting.  These  people  are  very  good  in 
their  way,  and  some  of  the  preachers  are  men  of 
learning ;  few  of  them  are  on  the  lower  scale  of  the 
Hard  Shells,  of  whom  yon  have  had  so  many  hard 
stories.  But  at  this  big  meeting  I  heard  one  man 
who  would  come  up  to  any  thing,  in  the  line  of 
queer  preaching,  that  was  ever  listened  to  in  the 
wood  or  out  of  it.  His  sing-song  tones  and  his 
imitation  of  sounds  were  so  original,  that  they 
gave  a  piquancy  to  his  illustration  that  no  report 
can  present.  The  peculiar  tenet  of  this  sect  is  that 
immertion  is  a  saving  ordinance,  and  this  doctrine 
—that  you  need  only  be  immersed  to  be  saved — he 
was  now  illustrating: 

"  *  I  was  going  along  one  glorious  Sunday  morn- 
ing to  preach  the  blessed  Gospel  to  some  poor  be- 
nighted people  away  over  on  the  borders  of  Ken- 
tuclcy,  and  a  meditatin'  what  I  should  say,  when 
all  at  once  I  heard  something  behind  me,  clippety 
clip,  clippety  clip!  and  I  looked,  and  behold  it 
was  a  beautiful  deer!  It  flew  by  me  like  the 
wind ;  and  then  I  heard  the  hounds  coming  after 
it — ^bow  wow,  bow  wow,  bow  wow !  I  put  spurs 
to  my  horse  and  rode  to  the  river,  and  when  I  got 
there  the  deer  had  SMmm  the  river ;  the  dogs  had 
lost  the  track,  and  the  deer  was  saved.  Now  that's 
the  case  with  you,  my  hearers.  The  deer  is  the 
sinner,  dear  sinner ;  there  you  go  through  the  worid, 
clippety  clip,  clippety  clip!  and  the  devil  is  the 
hound ;  there  he  comes — bow  wow,  bow  wow,  bow 
wow !  Now  all  3*ou  have  to  do  is  fo  (ahe  to  ike  wa^ 
ter.  The  devil  can't  track  you  any  farther,  and 
you'll  he  saved  !* 

"  Strip  the  story  of  the  grotesque,  and  suppodng 
the  doctrine  to  be  true,  there  was  real,  live  elo- 
quence in  that  illustration  presented  to  an  audience 
in  the  forest,  where  hunting  deer  is  greet  sport,  and 
the  baying  of  the  dogs  a  familiar  sound." 


Thk  Southern  correspondent  who  sends  the  fol- 
lowing shall  always  have  a  joyous  greeting  when 
he  comes  with  such  a  capital  story  as  this : 

Dear  Drawer, — I  have  Just  returned  ttcm 
riding  the  circuit  with  my  friend,  John  Lawless, 
as  capital  a  fellow  as  any  of  the  youngsters  at  this 
bar;  knows  the  country,  too;  has  electioneered 
all  over  it,  and  is  **  hail  fellow"  with  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  district. 

We  were  approaching  the  celebrated  city  of 
Roseville,  consisting  of  a  court-house  and  one  other 
building,  which  blelided  in  itself  the  varied  digni- 
ties of  store,  post-office,  and  hotel,  kept  by  one  Mr. 
James  Carline,  or,  as  he  was  commonly  called  by 
the  people  of  the  section,  *  Jim  Callin,'  Justice  cf 
the  Inferior  Court,  Member  of  the  Legislature,  etc, 
etc. ;  a  tall,  stalwart  fallow,  with  a  frame  like  a 
stone  wall,  red  hair,  a  squint,  a  fist  like  a  sledge- 
hammer, and  the  pride  and  bully  of  the  county. 
To  use  his  own  words,  he  "could  outrun,  outwork, 
and  outdrink  any  other  human  critter  atop  of  dirt, 
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aad  diim*d  ef  I  don't  lick  any  body  as  says  no  to 
it.^ 

Lawleis  and  myself  jogged  on;  the  sun  was 
■tilting,  we  had  talked  each  other  down,  and  were 
■lentally  calculating  the  chances  of  a  stray  fee  from 
■ome  nnforti^nate  dient,  when  suddenly  he  straight- 
ened himself  up,  and  shouted : 

**  Hello,  Jooce !  Why,  how  are  you,  old  fellow  ?" 

I  looked  and  beheld  a  specimen  of  the  genus 
^'  Cracker,"  who  joyed  in  the  altitude  of  five  feet 
four;  be  had  sandy  hair,  and  his  hair,  eyes,  and 
coiplexion  were  oif  one  color;  he  had  more  legs 
than  body,  and  more  stomach  than  either;  and  he 
was  clad  in  home^mn  and  brogans  of  hide.  Such 
was* 'Jooce.** 

"  How  ixr$  yon,  gen-^'Z-men  ?"  he  said,  in  tones 
that  no  spelling  can  giye  the  faintest  idea  of; 
"why,  how  or  you.  Squire  ?  Goin*  to  Roaevil*,,! 
spW,  to  tend  Cort.  Wal,  kin  you  give  a  feller 
•  lift?- 

*•  Oh,  yee ;  jump  up  bdiind,** 

He  UMded  no  second  inritation;  but,  haying 
«»gly  ensoooced  himself  in  the  place  designated, 
a  brisk  conversation  speedily  ensued  on  the  price 
of  eggs,  butter,  and  poultry,  the  prospects  of  the 
weather,  the  chacces  of  *'  the  orap,*'  and  other  such 
delightful  and  entertaining  topics. 

**Toall  be  gwine  to  sUy  at  Jim  Callings  to- 
ni^  ?  Wal,  a*ter  supper  Jim'll  start  a  ravin*  an' 
a  tarin*  around  as  usuno/,  talkin'  'bout  his  fitin*  an' 
bow  he  kin  lick  creation.  Gen4»^men,  Jim  kin 
outbrog  and  outlie  any  man  /  ever  seed ;  but  you 
jest  aak  him  'bout  that  ar  lite  he  font  down  in  Gran- 
br's  Lane,  an'  youll  see  how  quick  hell  drap  his 
tiiL" 

"  How,  Jonce,  did  he  get  thrashed  ?" 

'*  Wal,  I  dunno  what  you  call  thrashed ;  but 
old  Mr.  Townly,  who  cum  up  when  the  fite  wss 
a'moat  font  out,  told  me  that  Jim  had  got  the 
dnmdest  licking  that  he  ever  seed  a  human  git. 
Jim  kep  his  bed  for  ten  days  a'ter  it,  an'  wen  he  riz 
Us  tmoe  wor  of  as  many  colors  as  my  old  'oman's 
qoOt.     I'U  be  eternally  dod-rotted  ef  it  wam't." 

•'  Tell  us  all  about  it,  Jonce." 

But  this  Jonoe  positively  refused  to  do.  If  we 
wanted  to  bear  it,  he  declared  we  must  get  it  out 
ef  Jim  himself.  We  **was  lawyers,  an*  ef  we 
c«mldn*t  draw  Jbn  out,  we  wosn't  worth  nothing. 
He  wanted  to  hav  it,  too,  and  dum'd  ef  he  wouldn*t 
be  tbar." 

There  was  a  pretty  full  attendance  of  the  bar 
that  night,  and  Jim  was  in  his  glory.  After  sup- 
per, when  we  were  all  seated  round  the  ample 
hearth,  Jim,  as  Jonoe  had  prophesied,  did  com- 
mence, like  Othello,  to  spnk  of  his  **  battles  brave- 
ly, hardly  fought;"  he  went  *'a  ravin'  and  a  tar- 
in"* to  his  heart*s  content,  and  there  was  no  end 
to  the  victories  he  had  gained.  We  listened  in 
reverential  silence,  uAtil,  at  a  pause  in  the  narra- 
tion. Lawless  asked  him  if  he  had  never  been 
whipped. 

**  No,  Sirree !  Thar  ain't  the  man  livin'  as  kin 
do  it,  neither." 

**  Never,  Jim?  Now  think:  If  you  were  in 
the  witness-box  would  you  swear  you  were  never 
whipped?" 

**Wa-al,Ineverhevbin;  but  I  did  cum  mighty 
nigh  onto  it  onct,  1  did." 

*"  How  wss  it  ?     TeU  us,  Jim." 

'<  Wal,  in  tell  yon  all  about  it ;  but  dod  rot  my 
■kin  ef  I  don*t  lick  the  fust  man  as  pokes  fon  at  me 
about  it:  see  ef  I  don't." 


Of  course  we  assured  him  that  none  of  us  would 
ever  try  so  dangerous  an  experiment,  and  were 
thereupon  enlightened  as  to  the  circumstances 
which  transpired  when  '*  Jim  Callin  came  so  nigh 
onto  being  licked.'* 

**  Kin  enny  one  of  you  gentilmen  favor  me  with 
a  seegar?  I'm  oble^ged  to  you,  Mister  Briefless. 
Wal,  the  way  of  it  war  this.  Last  August  a  year 
ago,  I  hitched  up  my  mar'  in  the  baggy  to  go  over 
to  Mr.  Elliot's.  He'd  promised  me  some  new-fash- 
ioned turnup-seed  he  had,  which,  he  said,  would 
bring  powerful  big  tumaps.  'Twas  one  of  the 
most  all-flredest  hottest  artemoons  you  ever  seed ; 
dumed  ef  I  don't  think  'twould  'a  melted  the  horns 
off  on  a  billy-goat.  Wal,  the  sun  war  pretty  high, 
and  I  wos  driving,  slow  kinder,  through  Granby's 
Lane,  on  the  shady  side,  when  here  cum  a  feller 
up  ftoDt  of  me,  in  a  buggy,  too,  an'  he,  too,  war  on 
the  shady  side  of  the  Lane.  I  druv  on,  calc'latin' 
he  would  turn  out ;  but  he  druv  on,  too,  'tell  the 
bosses'  noses  tetched,  and  then  we  stopped  and 
looked  at  each  other  like.  He  was  a  little  wirey 
feller,  made  up  suthin'  like  Mr.  Briefless  thar,  an' 
didn't  look  like  he  had  any  fite  in  him  no  more'n  a 
flea.  So  we  looked  at  each  other  a  spell  longer, 
an'  then  I  sea,  sea  I,  *  Cum,  am't  you  gwine  to 
turn  out  ?' 

"  *■  You  bedurned !'  sez  he,  right  away.  *  Turn 
out  3renelf.  I'm  on  the  right  side  of  the  road,  and 
ril  be  drotted  ef  111  go  ento  the  sun  for  sech  as 
youT 

*'  *  Well  poon  see  that,  old  boss!'  sez  I ;  an' then 
we  both  on  us  jumped  out  onto  the  road. 

*'  I  walked  up  to  his  boss,  an'  had  tuk  hold  of 
the  bridle-rein  to  turn  him  out,  when  he  let  drive, 
and  hit  me  the  most  tremenjousest  lick  right  here 
under  my  eye  you  ever  beam  tell  on.  I  never  had 
enny  thing  hurt  me  so  powerful  bad  sense  daddy 
used  to  lick  me.  A'ter  that,  soon  as  he'd  hit  me, 
he  pitched  eento  me,  and  we  had  the  most  orfuUest 
fite,  rite  thar  in  that  ar  lane,  as  ever  was  font.  We 
must  a'  font  for  a  hour  an'  a  haf,  and  the  ground 
about  thar  lodced  like 't  had  bin  a  stomping-ground 
for  cattle  the  last  six  months ;  'twas  powerful  tore 
up,  I  tell  you.  At  last  I  found  mysdf  a  lyin'  flat 
er  my  back  in  the  ditch  a  one  side  the  lane,  an*  the 
feller  atop  o'  me.  He  had  his  knees  on  both  my 
arms,  an'  I  couldn't  stir  a  peg.  I  had  his  thum' 
in  my  mouth,  but  I  was  'firaid  to  chaw  it,  for  ev'ry 
time  I  tried  it  be  gin  me  such  tremenjous  licks 
long  side  my  head  as  made  me  see  more  stars  than 
ever  wos  in  heaven.  He  had  the  devil  in  his  eyes 
big  as  a  meetin'-house,  an'  ev'ry  time  he  hit  me 
he'd  holler  out,  *  Ain*t  yer  got  enuff  yet  ?  Ain't 
yer  got  enuff?'  Wal,  I  tell  you  it  riled  me,  but 
'twas  a  case ;  I  calclated  'twar  no  use  to  lie  thar 
an'  be  beat  to  deth,  an'  I  war  jest  gwine  to  squeal, 
when  who  shuld  ride  up  but  old  Mr.  Townly — you 
know  old  Mr.  Townly  as  plants  on  the  river? — 
wal,  him  and  his  overseer,  an'  that  big  son  o*  bis, 
Caleb.     Old  Mr.  Townly  rid  up,  an*  he  sez,  sez  he, 

*'  *  Hello,  boys !  what's  the  fite  about?' 

**  Wal,  I  couldn't  answer  for  the  feller's  thum'  in 
my  mouth,  an'  he  wouldn't  answer,  but  kep  on  a 
lickin'  it  onto  me.  So  Caleb  an'  the  overseer  they 
pitched  in,  sn'  dragged  us  out  er  the  ditch,  an' 
parted  of  us.  The  feller  then  started  for  his  buggy, 
a  looking  at  me  an'  a  eying  of  roe  all  the  time,  and 
wropping  up  his  thum'  in  a  silk  pocket-hankcher. 
When  he  got  in  his  buggy,  he  riz  up  an'  gathered 
his  reins,  and  he  sez  to  me,  sez  he, 

**  'Now,  you  old  red-headed,  gimlet-eyed,  snag- 
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gle-tooth  son  of  a  jmckass* — them  was  hSa  words, 
by  gotiy  I — *  I  leakon  yon  won't  go  spilin'  aboot 
the  oountry  for  a  fight  agin  in  a  hurry.  Clar  the 
way  thar,  and  let  me  pass,  or  I'll  give  yon  partio- 
.larfitsl' 

''  Wal,  the  son  had  sot  by  that  time,  an*  all  the 
road  was  shady,  so  I  thought  I'd  turn  off  an'  let 
him  slide.  He  traveled  j  but  aa  he  passed  me  he 
slewed  hisself  roun'  in  his  buggy  an'  grinned  at 
me,  an'  dum  me  ef  he  didn't  keep  on  a  grinnin'  at 
me  tell  he  war'clean  out  er  sight" 

Here  a  short  pause  ensued,  bndcen  by  cigar 


*  I  tell  you  what,  gents,"  resumed  Jim,  **  that 
ar  feller  cum  as  nigh  onto  Ucking  me  as  any  other 
man  in  Geoigy  kin ;  dod  rot  ef  he  didn't.  Let's 
liquor  I" 

There  were  some<  of  us  then  and  there  who 
thought  that  Jim  could  have  used  rather  stronger 
language  than  that  **  he  cum  niffh  onto  bdng  Uck- 
edf*  but  as  none  of  us  could  boast  the  prowess  of 
the  *'  little  wirey  feller"  of  Granby's  Lane,  we  said 
nothing,  swallowed  the  corn-juice,  and  traveled  off 
to  bed.  I  would,  however,  as  a  friend,  give  yon  a 
parting  bit  of  advice:  If  you  should  chance  to  go 
to  the  city  of  Roseville,  you  had  better  say  nothing 
about  "  Granby's  Laue." 

Thb  LriTLB  Folk  are  entitled  to  more  space  in 
the  Drawer  than  they  usually  get.  That  crabbed 
old  saw,  that "  Children  should  be  seen,  not  heard," 
is  no  rule  for  us  or  ours.  We  will  let  the  little 
ones  have  their  say,  and  if  there  is  little  wisdom  or 
wit  in  what  they  say, 

'*  Don't  rieir  than  with  a  critfo*B  eye, 
Bat  pass  their  imperfections  by.** 

One  of  our  friends  in  Wittembeig  writes  of  a 
gennine  Young  American  on  this  wise : 

*M  am  a  Sabbath-school  teacher.  The  other 
day  I  overtook  one  of  my  scholars  as  he  was  walk- 
ing in  the  street,  and  I  thought  I  would  embrace 
the  opportunity  to  make  an  impression  on  his  mind 
in  reference  to  his  future.  So  taking  him  kindly 
by  the  hand,  I  went  on  to  talk  to  him  about  being 
a  minister  when  he  should  grow  to  be  a  man>  and 
preacUng  to  the  people.  When  I  had  set  before 
him,  in  the  most  glowing  words  I  could  command, 
the  greatness  of  the  calling,  and  the  wonderftil 
good  he  might  be  the  means  of  doing,  I  asked  him 
if  he  would  not  like  to  be  engaged  in  such  a  work? 

**  The  little  fellow  looked  up  at  me,  with  a  tear 
in  his  eye  and  a  half  smile  on  his  fece,  and  asked, 
in  a  tremulous  tone  of  voice,  *  Well,  how  much  pay 
do  you  think  I'd  get?' 

**  There  was  the  ruling  pasdon  strong  at  the 
start.  The  dollar  was  almighty  with  the  boy,  as 
it  is  with  the  man." 

Pratiivo  parents  (and  what  pareni  does  not 
pray  ?)  will  be  pleased  with  several  little  incidents 
that  we  take  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Drawer 
by  a  father : 

"  My  Carrie  is  four  years  old.  She  is  very  de- 
votional, and  never  goes  to  bed  without  offering 
her  evening  prayers.  We  were  recently  compelled 
to  make  a  long  journey,  and  to  travel  three  success- 
ive nighto  in  the  rail-cars.  One  of  the  seats  was 
fixed  for  Carrie  to  sleep  in,  and  as  the  first  night 
set  in,  and  she  was  sleepy,  her  mother  told  her  she 


raiglrt  say  her  prayers  and  go  to  sleep.  Bnt  so 
fixed  was  the  habit  of  praying  only  before  going  to 
bed,  that  she  steadily  rd'used,  and  said,  *Why, 
Ma,  pray  in  the  cars !  I  cant  say  my  prayers  if 
I  ain't  gomg  to  bed !  This  ain't  going  to  bed!'  For 
three  nights  she  persisted  in  her  prayerlessness,  and 
on  the  fourth,  when  we  reached  home,  she  resumed 
her  regular  haMt. 

**  Her  mother  had  toM  her  she  must  pray  for 
every  body  she  loved ;  and  with  this  instruction, 
which  certainly  is  not  as  broad  as  it  ought  to  be, 
she  nightly  prays  for  her  parents,  brothers,  and  sis- 
ters, and  Jwtfff,  whom  she  loves ;  and  1  have  not 
had  it  in  my  heart  to  forbid  her.  Surely  He  who 
said  *  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  ;me'  will 
pardon  the  error,  which  will  be  readiiy'iorrected 
as  she  knows  and  loves  him  more.     .^*' 

."Her  little  brother,  just  recovef^  from  the 
measles,  was  out  doors  with  his  sister  at  twilight, 
and  as  the  shadows  deepened,  and  the  skies  became 
studded  with  stars,  he  exclaimed, 

" '  Look,  sister,  see ;  the  sky's  got  the  measles !' 

"*No,  buddy,'  said  she,  correcting  him,  *it's 
only  freckled.' 

**  Some  days  afterward  she  was  looking  out  of 
the  window  when  there  was  a  dense  tog^  and  she 
said  to  her  mother, 

** '  Oh,  Ma,  it  looks  just  as  if  there  was  no 
world!'" 

AsroTHER  correspondent  writes  to  us  as  nftmrtd 
a  speech,  and  yet  as  odd,  as  any  thing  we  have 
heard  of  in  some  considerable  tame : 

"A  little  boy,  at  his  father's  funeral,  obeerved 
a  child  of  one  of  the  neighbors  crying  bitterly, 
doubtless  in  sympathy  with  hb  little  friend.  This 
roused  the  orphan  boy,  who  exclaimed,  *Toii 
needn't  cry ;  this  ain't  none  of  your  funerals  V  " 

Hkrb  is  a  story  of  the  times,  a  hank  and  panto 
incident,  that  must  not  be  lost : 

In  the  midst  of  the  late  excitement,  and  at  the 
moment  when  every  body  thought  all  the  banks 
were  going  to  the  dogs  together,  Jones  mshed  into 
the  bank  of  wiiich  he  was  a  stockholder,  and 
thrusting  the  certificate  into  the  feoe  of  the  trana- 
fisr  clerk,  he  said,  in  great  haste: 

**  Here,  please  transfer  half  that  to  James  P. 
Smith!" 

The  clerk  looked  at  it,  and  asked,  *'  Which  half, 
Mr.  Jones  ?" 

"  I  don't  care  which  half,"  replied  Jones,  pos- 
zled  at  the  inquiry. 

**  Tou  had  better  go  to  the  Courts;  I  can't  maka 
the  transfer  without  a  legal  decision.  If  you  really 
wish  to  transfer  your  other  half  to  Mr.  Smith,  we 
qan't  do  it  here." 

Jones  was  confounded.  He  knew  the  banks 
were  all  in  a  muddle,  but  this  was  too  deep  for 
him.  He  took  his  certificate  firom  the  hand  of  the 
smiling  clerk,  and  on  looking  at  it,  lo !  it  was  his 
marriagt  cer^oaie  !  Being  a  printed  form,  on  fine 
paper,  and  put  away  among  his  private  papers,  it 
was  die  first  thing  that  Mr.  Jones  laid  hands  on 
when  he  went  to  his  secretary  fbr  his  bank-stock 
scrip.  He  went  home,  kissed  his  wife,  glad  to  find 
she  hadn't  been  transferred  to  Mr.  &nUb,  and,  tak- 
ing the  right  papers  this  time,  hastened  down  town 
in  time  to  get  it  all  straight. 
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The  StarU-Too  Sndden ! 


That  qaiet  and  cheap  Hotel  **  The  Cloister.** 


Sarprije  at  finding  Bill  fortj  Dollars. 


4';'*"  Mi  W'"  Vif , 


On  the  Road'2.40. 


Supper  for  Two. 


Settles  it. 


Bnflklo  Bobes  gone.     Thermometer  below  zero.      Hostler  ftimishei  Straw,  cheap,  lor  a  Consideration. 
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Accommodates  himself  to  Circumstances. 


A  Run  on  the  Bank. — Panic. 


'v„:)'>, 


K  tf^is^ 


Road  rather  Rongh^Advantage  of  the  *•  Jumper.'' 


»a ,  .,-%^^ 
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Scene  of  the  Accident. 


Repairs  Damages. 


Arrival  Home. 


Stril(es  the  Pavement. 


The  Result. 
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Furnished  by  Mr.  G.  Brodie,  51    Canal  Street^  New  Yorl-,  and  di'awii  hj  Voic^r 
from  actual  articles  of  Costume. 


Fiatmig  I.^Full-Dke^  TuLLKt. 
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THE  season  demands  that  our  monthly  modes 
should  be  devoted  to  festivity,  although  the 
recent  commercial  reverses  cause  the  great  bulk 
of  novelties  to  remain  unappropriated.  The  illus- 
tration is  from  one  of  the  most  admired  costumes. 
It  is  a  pink  silk,  with  flounces  wrought,  a  disposu 
tiony  in  medallion  design — bouquets  upon  a  white 
ground — the  figures  black,  with  wreaths  inclosing 
the  medallions.  The  scolloped  edges  are  trimmed 
with  a  black  lace  of  a  finger's  width.  The  body  is 
cut  square  across,  and  is  low ;  the  same  inwrought 
design  as  that  upon  the  flounces,  graduated  in  width, 
forms  the  border  to  this,  and  similarly  completes 
the  sleeves,  which  are  short.  These  all  are  trimmed 
with  lace  en  suite.  The  waist  is  rather  pointed  and 
round.  The  basque  is  without  plaits,  but  full,  and 
edged  with  lace  more  than  double  the  width  of  that 
upon  the  flounces.  The  Coiffure  is  very  like  to 
the  larger  one  given  in  our  last  month's  issue.  It 
is  composed  of  a  Mnged  netting  of  pearls.  We 
have  seen  also  a  net-work  of  white  and  rose-color 
Chenille  netted  similarly,  and  fringed  with  pend- 
ants of  the  same,  terminated  with  gilded  little  balls. 
The  Sortie  du  Bed  is  formed  of  white  merino,  with 
a  deep  trimming  of  pea-green  velvet  cut  in  a  scroll- 
ed pattern, 


FlQUBE  2. — ^FlCHU. 


The  garment  is  outlined  with  swan's-down. 
A  rapuchin  udoms  tho  is^ik,  faced  with  velvet.  It  is 
Vmcd  with  white  tiatlu,  m^  ulao  the  garment,  and  quilted 
in  Amall  lozcugej.  The  joining  of  the  velvet  and  meriHO 
ifl  coTGred  by  pearl  b&D(]«,  droplets  of  which  fringe  the 
under  odgQ  of  the  hood.  Tlie  garment  is  somewhat  droo|>- 
ing  or  pointed  in  front  and  behind.  A  rich  cord,  white, 
with  tussels  of  iuterchntiglng  white  and  green  colors,  coro- 
plutes  the  tasU-ftil  article, 

T!io  Ciiti.tj'9  OtTT*no(>H  Drk88  consists  of  a  paletot  of 
inou*c-oolMrtd  gi*0H  d'6t6  with  large  buttons.  The  sleeves 
&Tfi  wide  l^clow,  unci  deep cufTa,  The  collar  is  small,  laid 
ov^r.  Hut  of  while  pluih,  with  a  plume.  Pants  of  En- 
glish embroidfir)^ 

The  Ftciiu  h  of  IiIm  moire,  with  borders  of  point ;  an 
Ijlusion  tulle,  quadrilled  with  a  very  narrow  ribbon  to 
^hU,  and  edgc<)  with  a  narrow  purling,  forms  tht  piasiron. 
The  v'iibt  ti  trimmed  with  a  noeud  of  moire. 


FiGUBB  8.— CniLD*s  Dbess. 
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▲  OOrim  BHOP  002ITKK8ATX02I. 


AN  AMERICAN  IN  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

SLEEP  was  out  of  the  qaestion.  The  little 
tteamer  went  plunging  furiously  along 
throng  the  Sea  of  Marmora  as  if  she  did  not 
know  where  she  was  going,  and  had  a  constant 
determination  to  turn  around  or  over  on  her 
back  and  head  the  other  way.  The  stools  in 
mj  cabin  had  been  plunging  from  port  to  star- 
board, and  then  fore  and  aft,  in  most  excited 
style ;  and  when^  at  length,  the  pitcher  of  wa- 
ter leaped  out  of  the  rack,  and  emptied  itself 
with  midioe  prepense  into  my  boot,  I  could  stand 
It  no  kmger,  and  I  sprang  from  my  bed. 
I  think  I  stmck  the  floor  first— if  so,  I  stmck 


the  deck  next.  I  am  not  certain  which  was 
first,  for  I  recollect  the  sensation  of  being  in 
the  air,  with  every  thing  rolling  around  me,  and 
I  recollect  nothing  else  till  I  found  myself  on 
deck,  in  the  very  heart  of  a  blue  wave  that  was 
going  clear  oyer  us. 

The  little  captain  stood  holding  on  by  the 
weather-rail  as  he  saw  me  come  up  from  the 
sea  that  had  nearly  carried  me  oyerboard.  We 
had  not  been  on  good  terms.  He  eiyoyed  my 
accident  He  didn't  say  so,  but  he  laughed  so 
out  of  the  comers  of  his  eyes,  and  he  sneered 
so  with  both  tips  of  his  Louis  Napoleon  mus- 
tache. 


[  aoeordlBg  to  Act  of  Congreaa,  In  the  rear  18S8,  bj  liaiper  sod  Brothen,  in  the  Cleik*s  OfBee  of  the  Dis- 
Met  Gout  te  the  SoathernDUtrlct  of  Nmr  York.  — 
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I  was  angry  —  not  at  the  sea,  but  at  him. 
The  next  instant  a  heavy  sea  struck  her  on  the 
weather-quarter,  and  shook  erery  timber  of  the 
ship  as  with  an  ague.  She  swept  down  the  sea 
wiUi  a  long,  swinging  roll ;  and  the  little  ci^ 
tain,  seizing  the  rail  more  firmly,  beiit  his  knees, 
and  sank  nearly  to  the  deck  to  steady  himself, 
with  a  long  and  fierce  Sacr-r-r-re,  ending  with 
an  ubble-bubble,  as  a  sea  pooped  the  ship,  and 
came  blue  and  deep  over  the  taffrail,  catching 
him  as  it  caught  his  vessel,  astern,  and  bringing 
him,  choking,  bruised,  and  in  a  rage,  to  my  yeiy 
feet. 

I  sprang  to  the  top  of  the  hatchway.  He 
brought  up  against  it,  and  came  near  going 
down  it,  for  the  swinging-doors  gave  way  before 
him. 

That  was  the  end  of  the  storm,  however ;  and 
when  the  skipper  had  picked  himself  up,  and 
sworn  his  throat  dry,  I  had  leisure  and  quiet 
to  see  where  we  were. 

It  was  the  end  of  a  southwester  that  was 
blowing  us  through  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  in 
the  gray  dimness  of  the  morning,  lo  I  there  be- 
fore us  the  city  of  Constantine,  rising  in  ma- 
jesty from  the  water.  It  was  still  distant ;  but 
as  the  daylight  increased,  we  saw  its  minarets 
and  domes  more  and  more  distinctly,  until,  at 
length,  the  sun  rose,  shining  bright  through  a 
break  in  the  driving  mists,  and  the  splendor  of 
Saint  Sophia  and  the  mosque  of  the  Sultan 
Achmed  gleamed  over  the  waves. 

I  must  confess,  however,  to  a  disappointment 


not  unusual  whh  these  who  have  depended  on 
travelers  for  their  anticipations.  There  was 
none  of  that  grandeur  and  glory  that  so  many 
have  written  of  in  the  approach  to  Constanti- 
nople. On  the  contrary,  the  appearance  of  the 
city  from  the  sea  struck  us  as  wretched  and 
wo-begoi)e  in  the  extreme.  A  vast  collection 
of  wooden  houses,  destitute  of  paint,  moes-cov- 
ered,  and  tumbling  into  'ruin,  covered  the  hill 
of  Stamboul.  From  among  these  the  white 
mosques,  crowned  with  golden  domes,  rose,  in- 
deed, majestically,  but  they  made  the  city  mora 
miserable  in  appearance  firom  the  very  contrast. 
Down  to  the  water's  edge  the  low  huts  seemed 
to  crowd  in  a  oomnranity  of  poverty  and  de- 
crepitude, 00  that  I  exclaimed  in  my  disi^K 
pointment,  and  incontinently  abused  with  words 
that  were,  perhaps,  better  never  uttered,  those 
who  had  described  the  splendor  of  the  approach 
to  the  city  of  the  Bosphorus. 

The  situation  of  Constantinople  is,  however, 
so  grand  that  one  may  be  pardoned  some  play 
of  the  imagination  in  describing  it.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  pause  one  moment,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  those  who  have  not  its  topography  dis- 
tinctly in  mind,  and  point  out  its  geographical 
position.  The  cut  gives  a  perfectly  exact  idea 
of  this. 

The  Bosphorus  is  a  deep  river  of  salt-water, 
flowing  steadily  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Sea 
of  Marmora.  So  gentle  is  the  fall,  that  a  strong 
south  wind  is  sufficient  to  keep  it  back,  and  pre- 
vent the  current  Just  before-the  river  enters 
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the  Sea  of  Marmora  it  opens  on  the  north  into 
a  narrow  bnt  deep  bay  or  inlet  of  still  water,  in 
which  no  current  flows.  This  is  the  Golden 
Horn  —  a  harbor  in  which  the  navies  of  the 
world  mi|i;ht  ride  with  ease,  in  perfect*  calm  and 
safety.  The  depth  of  water  and  boldness  of 
shore  is  snch,  in  both  the  Bosphoms  and  the 
Golden  Horn,  that  the  largest  ships  may  lie 
any  where  along  the  banks  and  receiye  or  dis- 
chaige  cargo.  There  is  no  tide  here,  and  no 
riae  or  fall  of  water,  except  it  be  a  few  inches* 
rise  when  the  south  wind  keeps  back  and  heaps 
op  the  current  of  the  Bosphoms. 

The  south  shore  of  the  Bosphoms  forms  no 
part  of  Constantinople.  This  city,  known  hence- 
forth to  fame  in  connection  with  Florence  Night- 
tagide,  whose  deeds  of  mercy  were  done  chiefly 
here,  is  Scutari. 

The  point  of  land  between  the  Golden  Horn 
and  the  Sea  of  Marmora  is  Stamboul.  The 
city  north  of  the  Golden  Horn  is  diyided  into 
sections,  known  as  Pera,  Galata,  and  Tophanna. 

Ancient  Byzantium  was  only  that  part  of  the 
city  which  I  have  called  Stamboul.  The  mosque 
of  Saint  Sophia  is  in  it  a  prominent  object. 

The  Golden  Horn  is  traversed  by  three  wood- 
en bridges,  so  that  Pera,  Galata,  and  Stamboul 


are  in  eflect  but  one  city,  although  the  inhabit- 
ants always  keep  the  distinction  as  perfectly  as 
we  do  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  The  old  Turks 
and  Armenians  reside  and  do  business  in  Stam- 
boul :  there  are  the  chief  bazars. 

Thus  much  by  way  of  introduction  to  the 
city,  which  we  were  now  approaching.  The 
steamer  ran  close  under  the  point  of  Stamboul 
known  as  Seraglio  Point,  because  of  the  old 
seraglio  palace  and  gardens  occupying  the  slope 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  As  we  round- 
ed it  every  one  was  on  the  look-out  for  the  hole 
in  the  wall,  out  of  which  tradition  says  so  many 
wives  and  slaves  have  been  thrown  in  sacks  into 
the  Bosphoms. 

It  was  an  ordinary  shute,  like  a  ooal-shute, 
through  the  solid  stone  w^,  built,  evidently, 
to  enable  sweepers  and  cleaners  to  throw  the 
garden-rabbish  into  the  river.  Yet  the  inhab- 
itants believe  it  to  have  another  design,  and 
mutter  low  when  you  ask  questions  about  it. 

Dire  were  the  adventures  and  mishaps  we 
had  in  our  first  caique  practice.  For  to  get 
ashore  from  the  steamer  was,  verily,  as  danger- 
ous as  had  been  our  entire  sea^voyage  of  eleven 
days. 

Indian  canoe-practice  was  of  no  value  to  mo 
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^^^^^^^  me  piLst  ^ 


TUB  t>0¥ttit 

jUHv,  for  this  bciCLt  WA3  shuqi  onlj  al  one  end. 
h  was,  in  fset,  a  little  more  ilian  half  a  bark 
CJino*.  lie  nee  the  tliflifuity^  whith  being  at 
iLin^h  overtHtm<?,  I  found  myself  in  Galaia,  nt 
the  foot  of  &  durk,  n arrow  pti!t?cL,  rei?king  with 
mtidf  and  crowded  with  all  the  natiotis  of  ihn 
ejurtbj  leading  up  a  steep  hill  to  the  Ilutel  de 
Byiance,  where  my  *\Vian«sT%  were  see  tired. 

No  hiirk  or  eaU  drirers  tlirang  the  lnu sling* 
pkcea  of  Stamlwml.  The*  ^u^vp  hill  of  Per.i 
miiift  be  eliTttlK'tJ  on  foot  throng h  nAm>w,  filthy 
fitreers-  Half  a  dozen  poitert  were  found,  and 
ca^h  slung  a  portion  of  the  baggage  on  hh  bnek 
and  staned  otf*  The  Ejidtem  porter  la  «  atout 
fLdlow,  lie  carries  im  ineredible  weight  on  his 
shoiild<?ts.  In  Smj-ma  t)io  portei^  are  said  tu 
cam*  fnpquently  on?r  a  lhoa,'i*nd  ponnd*  at  one 
tojid ;  and  I  hav^  oft^jn  seen  ihem  wiih  casks 
wGighinpmore  than  live  hnndrod  on  their  backs, 
bowing  forwanl  and  swinffitig  easily  olo^g. 

^olloiffing  the  tranks  up  the  hill,  w«  irerc 
Foon  in  our  hotels  fronting  on  the  Qp^m  amm- 
tcry  of  Pcra, 

Dny  af^cr  day  parsed,  and  I  Jlnireppt!  Ja  the 
rity  of  Constantino »- 1  can  hardK'  say  why, 
*rhcTO  was  little  of  mtercat^  aft*r  the  first  weclt, 
to  bd  flocn ;  bnt  a  thousand  ns£t>ciatt£»t)ii  with 
tlie  {lasl  w(»re  constaotly  cominif  np»  and  if  w«» 
pieawnl  to  tit  tpieily  dicmn  In 


place  where  I  could  see  the  sweep  of  the  Ik»i- 
phoma,  atid  the  tiavies  of  Franee  and  England 
that  lay  at  anchor  in  the  Gtildeti  Horn,  and  it- 
catt  the  Etonea  of  old  batiks  tkat  had  t^tn 
place  jiist  bepe. 

Chlefi^At  among  the  pleasures  ber«  wai  the 
tracrng  of  tlie  history  of  the  Christian  religion 
n^  related  to  tbo  faistoij  of  thb  city.  For  hi 
one  seme  CftTiBttntfaop'le  h  the  blrth-placia  uf 
the  Cbmclt  of  EonMp  and  was  Ibr  eenturiei  the 
nursery  of  the  rollBion  of  Cluriit.  Wlien  RcrniQ 
had  |»erB«?iited  the  Clmscb  ^mont  to  extcrm- 
i nation,  the  Enstem  Empire  aitise,  ojid  becatno 
thu  protector  of  tb*?  followers  of  the  JJajtarcne, 
Here  grew  the  very  strength  of  the  eamse  |  Jeru- 
salem depended  on  the  city  of  tlic  Bofpluinia 
for  CTcry  thing,  and  the  councils  of  the  Chnreli 
for  centuries  waited  on  the  orders  of  the  En* 

During  a  period  of  more  than  a  thouaoad 
years  the  city  ptayi*d  a  conspiruouB  part  in  iJli 
history  of  the  Chtireh,  nntil  the  power  of  tJHi 
cre-tcent  waned,  and  it  became  the  tesidem^  gi 
weak  and  failing  lilamism. 

*^Will  you  go  to  St.  Sophia?"  said  my  Ital- 
ian comiiiisstonaiTvi  one  tnoming,  after  1  had 
been  a  w*et?k  in  the  Htv. 
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I  had  not  yet 
Tinted  this  central 
point  of  interest  in 
the  city,  and  eren 
now  &It  as  if  it  were 
rather  a  bore  than 
otherwise;  for  I  had 
89sn  mosqnes  in- 
rnxmerable  of  every 
sort  and  kind  in 
Oriental  countries. 
Bat  I  went. 

You  can  not  rida 
abont  in  Constanti- 
nople. The  goide- 
bookjB  well  say  that 
it  is  no  city  for 
ladies.  The  hills 
are  steep  and  dif- 
ficult. Walk  yon 
mosti  since  no  don- 
keys are  here,  nor 
horses,  nor  carriages 
for  hire.  Mod  lay 
deep  erery  where  in 

the  narrow  passages,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
in  GUata,  just  before  crossing  the  Golden  Horn, 
the  filth  was  terrible.  The  mixture  of  people 
was  more  curious  than  I  have  ever  seen  else- 
where ;  for  the  war  was  just  over,  and  soldiers, 
sulors,  and  tiarelers  of  every  nation  under 
heaven,  mingled  with  Turks,  Arabs,  Persians, 
Greeks,  and  inhabitants  of  all  the  eastern  isl- 
ands and  the  mountains  of  Asia  Minor,  so  that 
the  narrow  alley  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  which 
runs  along  panUlel  with  the  water,  separated 
from  it  by  sxnall  shops,  was  almost  impassable. 
The  stream  poured  along  it  steadily  without  a 
break.  Woe  to  the  unlucky  dog  who  slipped  on 
the  treacherous  footing  and  fell  in  the  mud  of 
that  alley.  He  would  be  irrecoverably  lost  un- 
der the  feet  of  the  crowd  that  pressed  on,  heed- 
lass  of  man  or  beast. 

Every  man  was  armed.  It  was  like  a  city  in 
a  state  of  siege,  and  as  if  every  one  was  ready 
for  battle.  Some  wore  swords,  some  carried 
long  guns  of  ancient  shape  and  ornamented 
with  arabesques  in  silver.  We  kept  our  hands 
on  the  handles  of  our  revolvers,  lest  they  should 
Cill  a  prise  to  some  adventurous  native  or  stran- 
ger— for  many  looked  enviously  at  them. 

The  long  bridge  of  boats  led  us  lu*ross  the 
water.  Below  it  lay  the  fleets  of  the  world,  and 
among  all  the  splendid  vessels  that  lay  there, 
the  great  English  and  French  three-deckers, 
the  Napok<m,  the  WeOingtan,  the  Prince  Albert, 
and  a  host  of  other  great  names,  it  was  with  a 
hearty  pride  that  we  saw  one  ship  attracting 
more  attention  from  all  the  passers  on  the 
bridge  than  any  other,  and  this  an  American. 
The  Great  Republic,  clipper,  lay  at  the  foot  of 
the  Seraglio  Gardens.  No  one  crossed  the 
bridge  but  stopped  to  admire  her,  and  as  we 
passed  we  heard  a  nmning  fire  of  praises  from  a 
hundred  lips. 

**What  is  she?"  I  heard  an  Arab  from  the 


TUB  TBIFLI  WALLS  OV  BTAJfJiOirL. 

Desert  of  Palmyra,  ask  of  a  shopkeeper  in  the 
shoe  bazar. 

"Amclican." 

"Whatis  Amelican?" 

"A  great  country,  far  away,  very  great,  very 
rich—"  and  I  did  not  hear  the  rest,  as  I  went 
on ;  but  I  had  no  doubt  the  Turk  knew  what  he 
was  talking  about. 

On  the  Seraglio  Point  all  was  still,  and  calm, 
and  quiet.  The  change  was  delightful  from 
crowded  Galata  to  cool  Stamboul,  and  we  loi- 
tered a  little  while  in  the  bazars  before  we  went 
to  the  mosques,  those  gorgeous  bazars  whose 
fame  has  traveled  far. 
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The  finest  of  them  is  the  slipper  bazar.  It  is 
a  short  coyered  street,  with  windows  in  the  roof, 
and  in  front  of  each  shop  is  a  broad  stage  or 
platform,  usnally  carpeted.  The  shelves  be- 
hind this  platform,  in  the  little  shop,  are  heaped 
up  with  all  the  brilliant  embroideries  which  so 
delight  the  feet  of  the  Turkish  ladies.  Rare 
patterns  of  work  on  yeWet  in  split  quills  and 
costly  pearls.  The  diamonds  are  more  care- 
fully guarded;  but  if  yon  sit  down  on  the 
shop-front,  the  merchant  will,  before  you  can 
say  no,  fling  down  a  pile  of  dazzling  slippers 
that  will  seduce  the  money  out  of  a  purse  of 


steel.  The  silk  and  embroidery  bazars  ran  from 
this. 

There  was  an  Ali  something,  I  forget  his 
name,  in  the  silk  bazar,  who  cheated  me  egre- 
giously  one  day.  He  asked  me  six  hundred 
piastres  for  a  piece  of  embroidered  silk,  and  I 
gaye  him  four  hundred,  and  found  next  day  that 
his  neighbor  across  the  way  would  sell  the  same 
for  three  hundred  and  fifty.  Thereafter  I  traded 
largely  with  the  neighbor,  and  at  length  I  found 
that  he  had  cheated  me  eyen  worse  than  All, 
only  on  a  smaller  scale ;  and  then  I  tried  the 
next  man  down  the  street,  and  the  next,  and 
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the  next,  and  before  I  left 
,  Constantinople  they  had 
ereiy  man  of  them  shared 
me  more  or  less,  so  that  I 
maj  be  siaid  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  silk  bazar. 
I  have  a  similar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  amber 
bazar.  Amber  is  gold  in 
the  East,  and  an  amber 
mouth-piece  is  the  neces- 
sity of  every  well  famish- 
ed pipe.  I  bought  half  a 
dozen  or  so,  and  sundry 
others  of  cocoa  wood,  and 
sticks  of  ebony  and  jas- 
mine ;  and  the  Turks 
laughed  in  their  sleeves 
at  me,  I  doubt  not  And 
all  this,  though  I  had  been 
months  among  the  Arabs, 
nx  ssxporrun  ool-  ^^  y^g^  learned  lessons 
from  old  Suleiman,  of  Cai- 
ro. But  no  man  has  learned  lessons  out  of 
Scambonl  that  are  of  any  use  to  him  in  it.  The 
wOy  merchants  will  cheat  the  veriest  Damascus 
shijper,  and  sell  him  olive  oil  for  otto  of  roses. 
The  sun  was  high  up  when  we  came  out  in 
the  aquare  on  the  hill,  which  is  the  ancient 
Hippodrome,  passing  on  our  way  the  Burnt  Pil- 
lar, as  it  is  called,  one  of  tha  relics  of  the  an- 
cient city,  springing  up  from  among  a  mass  of 
low  huts,  the  conflagrations  of  which  have  given 
a  name  to  the  column.  Bound  with  iron^  and 
scathed  and  blackened  by  its  unfortunate  trials 
in  the  flames,  it  stands  in  melancholy  solitnde 
among  the  miserable  hovels  of  the  modem  race, 
who  defile  the  city  of  the  CsBsars.  It  is  a  pil- 
lar of  porphyiy,  and  once  held  a  statue  of  Apollo 
on  iu  lofty  capital. 

In  the  Hippodrome,  now  the  open  sqnave  of 
the  city,  onoe  stood  a  magnificent  collection  of 
Rataes  and  ornamental  works.  It  was  doubt- 
less one  of  the  grandest  squares  the  world  has 
seen.  A  few — a  sad  few—- of  its  old  splendors 
remain.  A  twisted  column — three  serpents 
twined  together,  whose  three  heads  once  snp- 
poited  the  tripod  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  whence 
this  bronze  column  was  removed  to  Constanti- 
nople; a  leaning  column  of  stone,  onoe  cased  in 
bronze,  and  splendidly  adorned,  but  now  trem- 
bling and  tottering  to  the  fall,  naked  of  all  or- 
nament ;  an  Egyptian  obelisk,  the  spoil  of  some 
aadent  battle  with  the  people  of  Memphis. 
These  are  the  few  sorrowful  relics  of  the  glory 
of  the  city.  Elsewhere,  the  lonesome  column 
of  Theodoaina,  *'  Fortunte  reduci  ob  devictos  Go- 
tko9,*'  and  the  dark  cavems  of  the  cisterns  of 
CooBiantinople,  and  the  mined  arches  of  the 
Aqueduct  of  V alens,  are  all  that  remain  of  an- 
cient Byzantium. 

I  shall  not  pause  to  speak  of  the  appearance 
of  the  square,  nor  of  the  grand  mosque  of  the 
Snhan  Achmed,  which  facee  it.  Enough  only 
to  mention  the  four  columns  which  support 
the  great  dome,  each  of  which  measures  thirtj- 


six  feet  in  diameter,  and  which  will  stand  firm 
and  strong  when  the  travelers  of  future  centu- 
ries will  be  wandering  among  the  ruins  of  the 
city. 

We  hastened  on  to  St  Sophia,  which,  though 
less  splendid  in  appearance  than  the  mosque  of 
Sultan  Achmed,  or  of  Suleiman  the  Mag^iificent, 
is  nevertheless  one  of  the  most  deeply  interesting 
religious  buildings  in  the  world.  Probably  the 
city  had  never  a  period  of  greater  glory  than  it 
eiijoyed  under  Justinian  and  Theodora. 

Constantino  built  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  about  a.d. 
325,  ten  years  before  he  built  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem.  It  was  enlarged 
by  Constantius,  burned  down  in  a.d.  404,  rebuilt 
by  Theodosius  in  a.d.  415,  burned  in  the  fifth 
year  of  Justinian,  in  the  riot  known  as  the  Ntka, 
and  by  him  and  his  Empress,  Theodora,  rebuilt 
even  as  it  now  stands. 

The  voices  of  Christians  of  old  times  were 
wont  to  sound  aloud  in  these  sublime  arches, 
and  the  day  is  coming  when  the  voices  of  Chris- 
tian praise  will  again  fill  it 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  architecture  of 
this  church;  which  has  been  followed  by  the 
Tnrks  in  all  their  religious  buildings  in  the 
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city.  A  yast  dome  in  the  centre  is  snrronnded 
by  smaller  domes,  from  among  which  the  min- 
arets spring  skyward.  The  principal  dome 
has  always  been  a  subject  of  great  admiration, 
from  the  smallness  of  its  curve.  The  depth  of 
the  dome  is  but  one  sixth  its  diameter — a  mira- 
cle of  art  The  diameter  is  1 15  feet,  and  its  ex- 
treme height  from  the  payement  180.  The 
form  of  the  building  is  a  Greek  cross,  240  by 
270  feet,  or  thereabout.  The  galleries  are  ap- 
proached by  a  winding  passage  in  one  of  the 
towers,  up  which  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  driye 
a  horse  and  carriage: 

Costly  stones  from  all  parts  of  the  known 
world  were  gathered  in  the  building.  Columns 
of  porphyry  and  verd  antique  from  heathen  tem- 
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pies  were  consecrated  here  to  the  support  of 
the  greatest  earthly  temple  of  the  true  God. 
The  wails  shone  with  costly  mosaic  Eyery 
inch  of  dome  and  ceiling  was  worked  in  gor- 
geous designs  of  mosaic. 

All  this  is  now  eyen  as  Justinian  left  it. 

Will  you  sit  down  with  me  a  little  while  in 
this  old  Chrisdan  temple,  and  listen  to  some  of 
the  stories  of  its  building? 

When  Justinian  selected  the  ground  on  which 
to  build,  and  proceeded  to  make  his  purchases, 
there  was  one  old  woman  who  owned  land  that 
was  necessary.  It  was  appraised  at  a  low  rate, 
and  she  disputed  the  appraisal.  Justinian  con- 
descended to  yisit  her  for  negotiation,  and  she 
was  so  humbled  by  this  that  she  refused  to  take 
money  for  her  land,  but  only  demanded  burial 
near  the  church  for  herself.  And  somewhere 
about  here  she  sleeps,  for  the  Emperor  kept  his 
word. 

The  anecdote  rominds  the  reader  of  that  oth- 
er stoiy  told  of  a  woman  who  owned  land  around 
which  Chosroes  I.,  the  Persian  monarch,  wished 
to  build  his  palace.  He  was  contemporary  with 
Justinian.  The  woman,  in  that  instance,  re- 
fused to  sell,  and  he  built  around  her  hut,  leav- 
ing it  in  the  midst  of  his  palace — a  contrast  to 
its  splendof,  and  a  monument  of  his  own  just- 
ice. The  Church  of  Saint  Sophia  stands  firm- 
ly yet,  but  of  the  palace  of  the  Persian  only  one 
yast  arch,  known  as  the  Arch  of  Tak  Kesra,  re- 
mains, about  which  Moslems  dispute  whether  it 
is  so  large  as  either  of  the  four  great  arches  of 
Saint  Sophia. 

Another  piece  of  the  land  belonged  to'a  shoe- 
maker, who  refused  to  part  with  it  except  at  an 
exorbitant  price,  and  the  addition  of  this  priv- 
ilege, or  honor,  that  on  days  of  public  races  in 
the  Hippodrome  public  honors  should  be  ren- 
dered to  him,  by  the  people,  as  to  the  Em- 
peror. 

Justinian  granted  all  this,  but  made  it  an 
empty  honor,  by  decreeing  a  burlesque,  bowing 
to  the  back  of  a  shoemaker  stationed  at  the 
head  of  the  course  before  each  rage  oommenped. 
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and  thus  attaching  sapreme  ridicule  to  the  grant 
he  had  made. 

One  Antiochus  did  not  wish  to  sell  his  hind, 
and  he  was  tricked  oat  of  it  bj  a  friend  of  the 
Emperor.  Antiochos  loyed  horse-racing.  In 
fiict  it  was  his  mania.  On  the  daj  of  the  pub- 
lic races  in  the  Hippodrome  Strategios  locked  | 
him  np,  and  only  let  him  go  to  the  races  on  ex- 
ccnting  a  deed  of  the  land. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  stories  of  the  obtaining 
land.  This  done,  an  angel  appeared  in  a  dream 
to  the  Emperor,  and  gave  him  a  plan  of  the 
chnrch.  The  same  angel  appeared  thrice  in 
the  progress  of  the  work ;  and  when  the  cupola 
was  nearly  finished,  and  money  grew  scarce  in 
the  royal  coffers,  the  heayenly  guide  led  the 
monarch  to  a  cavern,  where  he  supplied  him 
with  all  the  gold  he  needed  to  go  on  and  com- 
plete his  temple. 

A  hundred  architects  and  ten  thousand  ma- 
sons were  employed  on  the  building,  which  cost 
over  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  gold. 
All  the  mortar  was  made  with  barley-water. 
When  the  dome  came  to  be  put  on,  tiles  from 
Rhodes  were  brought  and  laid  by  twelves,  and 
then  relics  of  martyrs  and  saints  built  in,  and 
a  constant  chant  of  priests  in  the  vault  below 
consecrated  the  progress  of  the  work. 

The  doors  were  of  ivory  and  amber.  Three 
of  the  doors  were  veneered  with  wood  said  to 
be  part  of  Noah's  Ark  I  The  form  of  the  font 
was  that  of  the  Well  of  Samaria,  and  angels 
stood  over  it  holding  in  their  hands  trumpets, 
said  to  be  the  identical  trumpets  before  which 
the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  I 

There  were  columns  from  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun  at  Baalbec,  from  the  Temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesns,  of  Isis  in  Egypt,  of  Minerva  in  Ghroece, 
and  of  Apollo  at  Delos. 

It  does  not  seem  so  very  strange  that  the  Em- 
peror should  lift  his  hands  to  heaven,  when  the 
work  was  done,  and  say,  "I  have  surpassed 
thee,  Solomon!" 

We  will  not  pause  to  give  details  here  of  the 
interior  splendor  of  the  old  church.  The  visitor 
Is  struck  with  admiration  of  the  splendid  mosaic 
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work,  and  especially  the  four  angels,  each  with 
four  wings,  who  look  down  from  the  arch  under 
the  dome.  Moslem  tradition  calls  them  the 
archangels  Michael,  Gabriel,  Raphael,  and  Is- 
rael, and  says  that  before  the  days  of  Moham- 
med they  uttered  the  oracles  of  God  aloud. 

In  the  cupola  was  once  written  luminonsly, 
"God  has  founded  it,  and  it  will  not  be  over- 
thrown ;  God  will  support  it  in  the  blush  of  the 
dawn." 

This  has  disappeared,  and  in  its  place  is  an 
Arabic  inscription,  of  which  the  letters  are  said 
to  be  thirty  feet  long :  "  God  is  the  light  of  the 
heaven  and  earth."  These  letters  were  insert- 
ed by  the  skill  of  that  celebrated  Arabian  calig- 
raphist,  Bitschiakdschisade  Mustapha  Tschel- 
ebi.     May  he  rest  in  peace  I 

There  are  a  thousand  stories  of  the  old  church 
that  would  be  deeply  interesting,  but  we  have  noc 
space  for  them  here.  Empires,  consulates,  dy- 
nasties of  every  name  have  succeeded  each  oth- 
er in  the  city  of  Justinian,  and  countless  men 
of  varied  races  have  worshiped  in  the  arches  of 
Saint  Sophia. 

Around  the  doors  were  crowds  of  Turkish 
children,  whose  faces  are  always  good,  some- 
times even  beautiful.  They  looked  at  us  with 
large,  black  eyes,  wide 
open,  staring  curious- 
ly into  our  faces ;  and 
one  of  them  spat  on  the 
ground,  by  way  of  mal- 
ediction on  the  Chris- 
tian intruders.  So 
Moslem  mothers  teach 
their  children.  As  I 
entered  the  mosque, 
descending  by  two  or 
three  steps,  I  stum- 
bled, unfortunately, 
against  a  follower  of 
the  Prophet  whose 
age  and  filth  certain- 
ly demanded  more 
respect.  His  curses, 
loud   and  long,  were 
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in  the  vast  dome  of 
the  building.  When  I 
was  fairly  in,  howeyer, 
these  became  inaudi- 
ble, and  we  listened 
with  devontness  to  the 
preaching  of  a  sheik 
of  the  faith,  who,  sit- 
ting, on  the  matting 
on  one  side  of  the 
dome  close  by  the 
porphyry  pillars  that 
once  upheld  the  glo- 
ry of  Baalbec  in  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun, 
was  surrounded  by  a 
hundred  or  more  si- 
lent listeners,  who 
drank  in  his  words 
asif  they  were  the  for- 
bidden juice  of  the  grape.  We  could  not  under- 
stand him,  of  course.  He  talked  Turkish,  and 
my  knowledge  of  Turkish  was  scarcely  beyond 
my  beer,  ikke,  outs,  rftW— one,  two,  three,  four. 
But  his  air  and  gesticulations  were  enough,  and 
when  he  pointed  up  to  the  yast  dome,  and  to 
the  four- winged  angels  on  its  supporting  arches, 
one  could  not  but  wish  they  had  the  voices  which 
the  fable  of  Islam  gives  *them  before  the  days 
of  the  Prophet,  that  they  might,  in  words  of 
thunder,  tell  the  deluded  worshipers  of  the  fast- 
coming  end  of  the  religion  of  their  prophet. 

Nowhere  is  the  decay  of  the  religion  of  Mo- 
hammed more  clearly  manifest  than  here.  Gold 
has  opened  this  long-forbidden  mosque  to  the 
entry  of  strangers  and  infidels.  The  true. be- 
lievers no  longer  crowd  its  vast  floor  at  noon- 
day prayer.  As  the  sunset  approaches,  silence 
dwells  in  its  lofty  arches,  broken  only  by  the 
murmur  of  some  devotee  whose  voice,  not  quite 
lost  in  the  dome  above  him,  echoes  to  his  feet 
in  a  mournful  cadence,  but  ascends  no  higher 
up— approaches  no  nearer  the  Great  Throne. 

I  will  not  weary  the  reader  with  descriptions 
of  the  interior  of  the  building,  preferring  to 
leave  him  to  study  the  sectional  view  which  is 
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given  herewith,  on  page  294,  and  which  will 
show  more  than  pages  could  tell. 

The  romance  of  Stamboul  is  long  gone.  The 
war  has  made  changes  in  the  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple that  are  never  to  be  changed  back.  Among 
these,  not  the  least  important  is  in  the  dresses 
of  the  ladies,  who  now  vail  their  faces  with  only 
the  thinnest  of  lace,  through  which  the  eyes  of 
strangers  look  on  beauties  that  were  formerly 
forbidden  to  be  seen  by  infidel  gazers. 

The  last  Friday  before  the  great  fast  of  Rama- 
zan  was  a  day  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  fast 
is  doubtless  well  known  to  all' readers  of  this 
article.  It  is  the  Lent  of  Mohammedanism, 
when  they  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  smoke  horn 
sunrise  till  sunset.  Friday,  in  the  Moslem  cal- 
endar, answers  to  Sunday  in  ours,  or  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  rather,  being  a  day  for  worship 
and  gayety.  In  the  afternoon  all  the  ladies  of 
Constantinople  visit  the  Sweet  Waters  of  Eu- 
rope, and  thither,  of  course,  I.  went  to  see  them. 
A  caique  received  us  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  in 
Galata,  and  with  four  rowers  we  dashed  up  the 
Golden  Horn.  Mile  after  mile  we  followed  its 
windings  between  the  houses  of  the  city,  then, 
as  it  narrowed,  between  green  fields,  both  banks 
being  lined  with 
crowds  of  pleas- 
ure-seekers, and 
the  water  glisten- 
ing with  the  loads 
of  the  caiques. — 
Shrill,  musical 
voices  rang  loud- 
ly in  every  direc- 
tion. Here  a  long 
row  of  ponderous 
carriages,  drawn 
by  oxen,  contained 
the  whole  harem 
— slaves  and  wives 
— of  a  wealthy  Pa- 
cha. There  three 
or  four  caiques, 
gilded  and  snpeib 
mtli     oman^ent. 
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bore  the  household  treasures  of  another— each 
•od  all  guarded  hy  armed  bands  of  eannchs. 
Now  we  jostled  against  a  boat  loaded  with 
fiur  freight,  and  now  we  shot  acrose  the  bow 
of  an  English  man-of-war  boat,  loaded  with 
officers  of  the  annj  and  navy,  all  bound  to 
the  scene  of  revelry.  English  and  American 
gentlemen  on  horseback  dashed  up  the  roads 
along  the  shore ;  and  it  was  certainly  not  to  be 
doubted  that,  when  we  arriyed  at  the  Sweet  Wa^ 
ten,  we  should  see  a  scene  worth  going  for. 

The  "  Sweet  Waters  of  Europe"  is  the  name 
pven  to  a  pleasure  resort  at  the  head  of  the 
Golden  Horn,  where  a  small  stream  of  water 
enters  it.  It  is  some  six  miles  from  the  Bos- 
phoma,  and  reached,  as  I  have  indicated,  either 
bj  carriage  on  shore  or  by  caiques.  As  carriages 
can  not  pass  through  many  streets  in  the  city 
they  are  few,  but  doubtless  every  yehide  in  the 
dty  was  out  that  day.  The  green  banks  of  the 
Sweet  Waters  presented  the  gayest  scene  that 
the  worid  can  show. 

There  were  many  thousand  Turkish  ladies 
here  of  every  rank,  and  in  the  course  of  the 


afternoon  the  ladies  of  the  Sultanas  household 
made  their  appearance  in  elegant  carriages, 
while  one  of  the  sons  of  Abdul  Medjid  came  in 
his  golden  caique. 

A  few  English  and  American  ladies  on  horse- 
back, crowds  of  French  and  English  officers  in 
their  showy  uniforms,  and  some  dozens  of  trav- 
elers added  variety  to  the  crowd. 

The  dresses  of  ^e  ladies  would  puxzle  a  lady 
to  describe,  much  more  me.  Every  brilliant 
color  of  the  Eastern  dyes  shone  in  the  sunshine ; 
and  as  the  outer  dress  is  usually  a  loose,  flow- 
ing piece  of  silk  wrapped  carelessly  around  the 
form,  the  flutter  of  bright  colors  was  dazzling 
beyond  description. 

There  were  perhaps  a  hundred  carriages  in 
the  drive,  which  was  a  circle,  crossing  at  one 
point  a  wooden  bridge  some  thirty  feet  lon^. 
The  rail  of  this  bridge  on  both  sides  was  occu- 
pied by  twenty  or  more  young  English  officers 
of  the  rowdy  sort,  who  bought  little  bouquets  of 
the  flower-sellers  and  candy  of  the  candy-ped- 
dlers, with  which  they  pelted  the  ladies  in  the 
carriages.     The  latter  did  not  resent  it  in  the 
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least,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  shoated  their  fun 
most  farioosly.  Some  harems  were  attended 
by  ennnchs  on  horseback,  who  looked  furious- 
ly on,  but  dared  not  touch  the  swords  that 
hung  at  their  sides.  The  ladies  were  crowded 
in  the  carriages,  usually  six  in  each,  three  in 
front  and  three  behind.  They  drove  in  the  cir- 
cle around  and  around  for  some  hours,  and  it 
was  manifest  that  they  found  a  pleasure  to  which 
they  had  never  been  accustomed. 

**  Bat  *midBt  the  throng  in  merry  masqaerade 
Lurk  there  no  hearta  that  throb  irith  secret  pain  f 
Even  through  the  closest  cerement,  half  betraTed  T* 

The  question  forever  comes  over  one  in  look- 
ing on  these  gay  women  of  the  harem  in  their 
lighter  hours.  And  if  I  did  not  believe  you 
would  doubt  me,  and  think  me  but  reviving  the 
romance  of  the  harem  for  your  amusement,  I 
would  even  here  relate  a  story  that  I  saw  part 
of  with  my  own  eyes  that  day. 

In  the  crowd  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  was  a 
young  English  ensign,  whose  peculiar  conduct 
attracted  my  attention.  He  threw  no  flowers 
into  the  carriages  until  one  can^e  by  in  which 
sat  a  lady  with  three  others.  She  alone  was 
white ;  the  others  were  black.  As  she  i^assed  him 
he  suddenly  plunged  his  hand  into  the  carriage, 
so  that  I  thought  at  first  he  had  rudely  grasped 
the  loose  folds  of  the  dress  that  covered  her  bo- 
som. But  it  was  withdrawn  as  instantly,  and 
I  saw  a  bunch  of  blue  violets  in  her  lap.  She 
tossed  them  out  at  the  window  of  the  carriage 
as  she  passed  me,  but  I  caught  her  fine  eyes 
and  there  was  no  contempt  in  them. 

The  same  thing  occurred  when  she  passed 
the  bridge  again  and  again.  I  became  inter- 
ested.    My  Mend  Bronson,  of  Cincinnari,  was 
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there  on  horseback,  and  I  borrowed  his  horse 
for  a  little  while.  PoUowing  the  carriage  close- 
ly as  he  repeated  his  gift  a  fifth  time,  I  saw  her 
secrete  a  few  flowers  that  she  broke  from  4hc 
bunch  before  she  threw  it  away. 

I  examined  her  countenance  as  well  as  I  was 
able.  Her  eyes  were  superb,  as  are  all  the 
Eastern  ladies*  eyes.  Her  complexion  was  clear 
and  rich,  even  dazzling.  Her  lips  shone  red 
and  ripe  through  the  white  vail  that  was  drawn 
close  over  them.  Her  hand  was  small  and  ex- 
quisite. This  was  all  I  could  see  of  her,  and  I 
gave  back  the  horse  to  my  friend,  wondering 
what  would  be  the  result  of  this  intrigue  com- 
menced at  the  Sweet  Waters  of  Europe. 

I  will  tell  you  the  story  as  I  heard  it  after- 
ward. The  lady  was  the  favorite  wife  of  an 
officer  in  the  Sultan's  service.  The  English-  . 
man  was  rich  and  reckless.  He  bought  the 
slaves,  and  the  beautiful  Georgian  was  his. 
Their  escape  could  not  bo  planned  without  the 
assistance  of  some  foreign  officer  in  command 
of  a  vessel.  There  was  a  Yankee  schooner  in 
the  Golden  Horn,  a  splendid  specimen  of  the 
Boston  clipper-built  two-masters,  tonning  some 
two  hundred  and  fifty  tons. 

•  The  captain,  a  very  easy  Down-Easter  in  his 
notions,  let  his  cabin  willingly  at  a  price,  and 
hauled  out  into  the  Bosphorus  in  the  afternoon. 
That  night  the  fair  fugitive  came  on  board 
in  disguise,  and  the  next  d^  was  far  down  the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  and  two  weeks  later  was  at 
Morrell's,  in  the  Strada  Fomi  at  Malta,  with 
bright  face  blushing  at  its  novel  exposure  to 
the  gaze  of  the  gay  throng  along  the  crowded 
way. 

All  this  is  the  basis  of  the  prettiest  of  ro- 
mances, but  alas  for 
the  reality  that  under- 
lies it  all. 

I  wonder  sometinies 
now,  as  I  recall  that 
brilliant  face  in  the 
strange  garb  of  tho 
Eastern  harem,  beau- 
tiful, extremely  beMi- 
tiful,  and,  as  far  as  her 
experience  taught  her, 
innocent  of  wrong — I 
Say  I  wonder  whether 
she  is  yet  the  stroller 
along  the  dark  side 
of  Trafalgar  Square, 
standing  forlorn  at 
midnight  under  the 
statue  of  the  great 
sailor,  and  wondering 
what  God  is  God,  and 
where,  in  heartless 
London,  she  can  find 
his  true  Prophet. 

But  I  have  wan- 
dered from  the  Sweet 
Waters  of  Europe. 

Evening  drove  ns  all 
homeward.    We  wont 
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down  the  Sweet  Waters  and  down  the  Golden 
Horn  in  a  great  crowd,  a  rast  rushing  mass  of 
boats,  freighted  with  ihe  heantj  of  Stamboul. 
Ai  we  swept  around  a  sharp  bend  of  the  river 
and  under  a  bridge  which  crosses  it,  we  became 
entangled  in  a  mass  of  caiques,  and  shooting 
across  the  bend,  struck  one  on  the  quarter  with 
our  sharp  bow.  We  ran  upon  her,  pressing  the 
gunwale  down  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  be- 
fore we  could  eren  shout  she  filled  and  down 
the  went. 

Tou  should  have  seen  mj  friend  Smith  and 
myself  as  we  plunged  into  the  water  to  the  res- 
cae  of  the  railed  ladies,  of  whom  there  were 


three.  Enyeloped  in  their  yast  masses  of  silk 
they  stood  a  fair  chance  of  a  speedy  passage  to 
Paradise,  if,  indeed,  there  be  any  Paradise  for 
Moslem  females.  We  struck  the  water  as  they 
did,  and  we  struck  bottom  together,  for  there 
was  not  two  feet  on  the  sand-bar  which  most 
fortunately  we  were  over.  Smith  seized  one,  I 
another,  and  the  third,  a  huge,  unwieldy  bun- 
dle of  silks,  too  large  to  attract  sympathy  just 
then,  helped  herself  to  her  feet  and  into  the 
caique  when  it  was  righted  and  bailed  out,  which 
was  speedily  accomplished.  When  this  wcs 
done  we  had  time  to  look  at  them  a  little. 
Smith  had  rescued  a  lady  black  as 
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Mesroor  of  Haroan  Al  lUsheed.  I  had  picked 
up  a  girl  blacker  than  his  mother.  The  handle 
of  shawls  and  silks  was  the  mistress  of  the  par- 
ty, a  little  gem,  if  one  conld  jndge  from  her 
ejes,  which  sparkled  with  fan  as  she  thanked 
OS  for  rescaing  her  servants. 

I  take  it  she  thanked  ns,  though,  to  say  truth, 
I  paid  little  attention  to  what  she  said,  as  I 
bandied  myself  into  the  bottom  of  my  own  boat 
and  we  palled  back  to  the  shore  at  Galata. 

Time  glided  away  rapidly  in  Constantinople. 
One  day  we  rode  on  horseback  to  look  at  the 
triple  .walls  that  once  guarded  the  northern  side 
of  Stamboul ;  another,  we  were  in  a  caique  pull- 
ing up  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Giant's  Mountain, 
where  we  could  look  out  on  the  stormy  Sym- 
plegades  and  the  dark  wares  of  the  Euxine. 

A  delicious  morning  was  that  when  we  manned 
our  large  caique  with  six  stout  oarsmen  and 
went  up  the  Bosphorus  to  the  old  Genoese  cas- 
tle that  stands  tottering  on  the  bank  of  the  riv- 
er it  once  commanded,  a  mournful  relic  of  an- 
cient grandeur. 

It  would  be  a  vain  task  for  me  to  attempt  the 
relation  of  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  points  of 
interest  in  the  history  of  the  Bosphorus.  This 
old  castle  is  a  memorial  of  the  days  of  Genoese 
power  on  the  Straits.  In  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury they  commanded  the  passage  and  levied 
its  tolls,  building  then  the  grand  fortress  that 
now  frowns  in  ruin  over  the  swift  stream. 

The  imagination  of  travelers  has  been  allow- 
ed full  play  in  describing  the  beauties  of  the 
Bosphorus.  It  has  aWays  been  represented  as 
lined  on  both  sides  with  palaces,  and  I  had  an- 
ticipations of  splendor  that  were  sadly  disap- 
pointed. Probably  most  readers  will  be  equal- 
ly so  when  they  learn  that  all  these  palaces  of 
the  great  straits  are  wooden  buildings,  gener- 
ally destitute  of  paint,  and  many  of  them  in 
sadly  ruinous  condition.  There  is  not  a  palace 
on  the  Bosphorus,  excepting  only  the  new  pal- 
ace of  the  Sidtan,  whidi  an  American  gentle- 
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man  would  accept  as  a  gift  for  a  country  resi- 
dence unless  with  intent  to  pull  it  down  and 
rebuild  on  the  fine  site  some  more  graceful 
structure.  The  whole  shore  is  lined  with  these 
old  and  decaying  structures.  Every  thing  here, 
as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  Turk's  dominions,  is 
in  a  falling  and  ruinous  condition.  Constanti- 
nople has  none  of  the  melancholy  grandeur  of 
other  Oriental  cities.  It  has  almost  none  of 
the  relics  of  ancient  wealth  and  power.  The 
mosques  tower  above  the  low  huts  and  bazars 
of  the  city,  through  which,  almost  daily,  fires 
sweep  with  uncontrolled  fury.  All  looks  mean, 
poor,  decaying,  and  weak. 

Doubtless  the  end  is  not  far  distant  In  the 
hands  of  a  race  of  enterprising  men  the  city 
would  become  the  pride  of  the  world,  and  the 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus  would  gleam  with  mar- 
ble palaces. 

One  morning  we  went  to  see  the  Sultaa  go  to 
prayer.  It  was  Friday.  It  had  been  atinounced 
that  he  would  pray  at  Scutari.  He  usually  goes 
to  the  mosque  in  his  caique,  and,  of  course,  when 
going  to  Scutari,  must  do  so,  as  he'  crosses  the 
river. 

The  new  palace  stands  on  the  edge  of  the 
water.  His  boat  lay  at  the  side  of  the  stone 
parapet  awaiting  him.  It  was  the  most  gor- 
geous barge  that  floats  on  water,  measuring, 
perhaps,  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  gleam- 
ing with  gold.  In  the  stem,  under  a  splendid 
canopy,  was  a  sofa  waiting  his  occupation.  For- 
ty rowers,  dressed  in  white,  sat  on  the  benches. 
A  band  of  musicians  stood  outside  the  palace 
door,  and,  as  it  opened,  a  flourish  of  trumpets 
announced  the  coming  of  Abdul  I^Iedjid.  He 
advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  water  with  an  easy, 
jaunty  air,  and  then  I  was  not  more  than  ten 
yards  from  him,  and  had  a  full  view  of  his  face. 
He  is  a  young  man,  with  a  mild  expression 
of  countenance,  dressed  in  a  French  uniform — 
blue  coat  and  pantaloons.  His  collar  was  stud- 
ded with  diamonds.  This  seems  to  be  his  fa- 
Torite  dress.  I  have  seen 
—  it  frequently  described  as 

his  dress  on  court  occa- 
sions. He  wore  the  red 
tarbouche  on  his  head» 
with  black  silk  tassel^  no 
more  costly  or  elegant 
than  my  own.  He  stood 
a  few  minutes  looking  np 
at  his  new  palace  and 
around  at  his  harbor,  in 
which  floated  the  great 
navies  of  England  and 
France,  his  powerful  al- 
lies. Was  it  pride  or  was 
it  grief  that  I  saw  cross  his 
countenance  ?  A  change 
there  certainly  was  on  it 
for  the  moment,  and  the 
next  he  caught  my  eye, 
and  as  I  bowed  low  with 
my  hand  to  mj  head,  he 

returned  the  salutatio^^ 
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fTicefoIlj  as  a  Parisian  gentleman.  The  next 
instant  he  stepped  lightly  into  his  boat,  and  ey- 
try  rower  sprang  upright  on  the  bench  before 
him.  The  oars  dipped,  and  the  men  ^11  back 
at  full  length,  in  perfect  line,  till  they  lay  down 
each  with  his  heaid  over  the  feet  of  the  one  be- 
hind him.  Then  they  rose  like  puppets,  and 
i|»ia  fell  back.  The  boat  sprang  as  if  alive. 
I  never  saw  such  motion  through  water.  I  have 
no  doubt  her  speed  excelled  the  swiftest  steam- 
er. Before  I  had  time  to  think,  the  magnifi- 
cent barge  vanished  in  a  cloud  of  smoke  from 
a  hundred  guns  that  were  discharged  on  board 
the  shipping.  The  whole  scene  was  like  a  vi- 
sion of  the  fabled  splendor  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
tad  was  the  most  perfect  realization  of  Oriental 
magnificence  we  had  seen. 

There  have  been  periods  in  the  history  of 
Constantinople  around  which  the  pen  of  the 
historian  lingers  with  interest.'  The  days  of 
Constantine  are  first  among  these.  The  period 
succeeding  him  was  one  of  wealth  and  renown, 
hot  we  know  little  of  it.  There  are  ivory  dy- 
ptiches,  carved  as  the  illustrations  represent, 
trhich  indicate  the  profusion  of  wealth  and  the 
plenty  which  characterized  a  time  when  the 
Empire  was  attaining  the  glory  which  it  had 
nader  Justinian,  and  just  before  the  building 
of  Saint  Sophia.  These  tablets  represent  Cle- 
mentinus,  who  was  consul  of  the  East  in  a.d. 
^13,  seated  on  a  curule  chair,  with  Rome  on  one 
ode  and  Constantinople  on  the  other.  Above 
him  are  his  signet,  his  name,  and  the  cross  sur- 
mounting alL  The  days  of  Justinian  and  The- 
odora are  honored  in  the  Oriental  churches, 
which  preserve  with  jealous  care  the  evidences 


of  their  royal  liberality.  Even  mosaics  of  their 
day  remain  in  churches  and  elsewhere  in  Italy, 
illustrating  their  renown. 

In  the  age  that  succeeded  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  Empire  the  battles  of  the  world  were 
fought  on  the  Bosphorus.  The  crusaders  pour- 
ed over  it.  Pilgrims  gathered  their  scollop 
shells  on  the  banks  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 
Power  succeeded  power  on  the  throne  of  By- 
zantium, and  the  Greek  emperors  of  the  fam- 
ily of  Palieologus  made  the  glory  of  the  ancient 
wane  before  the  gorgeous  splendor  of  their  city 
in  the  later  centuries. 

Then  came  the  contests  of  the  powers  of 
southern  Europe,  and  at  last  the  Moslem,  to 
tear  down  the  Cross  from  Saint  Sophia  and 
place  the  Crescent  in  its  place  above  the  great 
church  of  Justinian. 

I  am  writing  no  history,  not  even  a  skeleton 
of  history.  He  who  would  read  that  must  open 
Gibbon,  and  be  overwhelmed  with  the  strange 
story  of  the  Bosphorus.  I  am  but  jotting  down 
the  thoughts  that  came  into  my  brain  as  I  float- 
ed down  the  Bosphorus  one  sunny  afternoon, 
lying  at  full  length  in  my  caique,  and  balancing 
it  against  the  weight  of  a  friend  who  talked  to 
me  of  the  waning  crescent. 

" Their  mosques  are  falling, *'  said  he ;  "their 
strength  is  gone;  their  faith  is  failing.  Ton  and 
I,  if  we  live  but  to  the  ordinary  period  of  men*s 
lives,  will  see  the  Cross  above  Saint  Sophia." 

Alas  for  my  friend  I  Already  he  lies  in  the 
dust,  sleeping  serenely  under  the  shadow  of  the 
great  mosque  at  Amida  on  the  Tigris  Lol  here 
it  stands  pictured,  emblem  of  the  crumbling  re- 
ligion of  the  False  Prophet.  r^  t 
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LIVINGSTONE'S   TRAVELS   IN  SOUTH 
AFRICA.* 

TECESE  two  works,  each  embodying  the  re- 
sults of  years  of  travel  and  research,  entire- 
ly revolationize  all  our  theories  as  to  the  geo- 
graphical and  physical  character  of  Central  Af- 
rica. Instead  of  lofty  mountains  and  sandy 
deserts,  we  have  a  wide  basin;  or  rather  series 
of  basins,  with  lakes  and  great  rivers,  and  a  soil 
fertile  even  when  compared  with  the  abound- 
ing exuberance  of  our  own  Western  valleys  and 
prairies. 

Barth,  traveling  southward  from  the  Medi- 
terranean, explored  this  region  till  within  eight 
degrees  of  the  equator.  Livingstone,  traveling 
northward  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ap- 
proached the  equator  from  the  south  as  nearly 
as  Barth  did  from  the  north.  He  then  trav- 
ersed the  whole  breadth  of  the  continent  diag- 
onally from  the  west  to  the  east.  His  special 
researches  cover  the  entire  space  between  the 
eighth  and  fifteenth  parallels  of  south  latitude. 
Between  the  regions  explored  by  Barth  and 
Livingstone  lies  an  unexplored  tract  extending 
eight  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  equator,  and 
occupying  the  whole  breadth  of  the  continent 
from  east  to  west.  Lieutenant  Burton,  famous 
for  his  expedition  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  set 
out  from  Zanzibar  a  few  months  since,  with  the 


*  MiMionary  Travels  and  Reaearehea  in  South  Afri- 
ca, By  David  LnmfOBTOXX,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  IvoLSvo. 
With  Maps  and  numeroua  IliustrationB.  Harper  and 
Brothers. 

TrantU  emd  DUeoveries  <n  North  and  Central  Africa, 
By  HsMBT  Basth,  Ph.D.,  D.C.L.  8  vola.  8vo.  With 
Map  and  numerous  lUoatrationa.    Harper  and  Brothen. 


design  of  traversing  this  very  region.  If  he 
succeeds  in  his  purpose  his  explorations  will 
fill  up  the  void  between  those  of  Barth  and  Liv- 
ingstone. 

Dr.  Livingstone,  with  whose  travels  we  are 
at  present  specially  concerned,  is  no  ordinary 
man.  The  son  of  a  Presbyterian  deacon  and 
small  trader  in  Glasgow ;  set  to  work  in  a  cot- 
ton factory  at  ten  years  old  \  bujring  a  Latin 
grammar  with  his  first  earnings ;  working  from 
six  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night,  then  at- 
tending evening-school  till  ten,  and  pursuing 
his  studies  till  midnight ;  at  sixteen  a  fair  clas- 
sical scholar,  with  no  inconsiderable  reading  in 
books  of  science  and  travels,  gained,  sentence 
by  sentence,  with  the  book  open  before  him  on 
his  spinning-jenny ;  botanizing  and  geologizing 
on  holidays  and^at  spare  hours;  poring  over 
books  of  astrology  till  he  was  startled  by  inward 
suggestions  to  sell  his  soul  to  the  Evil  One  as 
the  price  of  the  mysterious  knowledge  of  the 
stars ;  soundly  flogged  by  the  good  deacon  his 
father  by  way  of  imparting  to  him  a  liking  for 
Boston's  "Fourfold  State"  and  Wilberforoe's 
"Practical  Christianity;"  then  convinced  by 
the  writings  of  the  worihy  Thomas  Dick  that 
there  was  no  hostility  between  Science  and  Re- 
ligion, embracing  with  heart  and  mind  the  doc- 
trines of  evangelical  Christianity,  and  resolving 
to  devote  his  life  to  their  extension  among  the 
heathen — such  are  the  leading  features  of  the 
early  life  of  David  Livingstone, 

He  would  equip  himself  for  the  warfare  and 
afterward  fight  with  the  powers  of  darkness  at 
his  own  cost     So  at  the  age  of  nineteen — a 
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ilini,  loote-jointed  lad — he  oommeneed  the 
ttodj  of  medicine  «nd  Greek,  and  aftenrard  of 
tbeoJofy,  in  the  UniTenitj  of  Glasf^ow,  attend- 
iof  lectnret  in  the  winter,  paying  his  expenses 
bj  WOTking  as  a  cotton-spinner  dnrine  the  snm- 
ner,  without  receiving  a  fiuthing  of  aid  from 
•arone. 
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His  purpose  was  to  go  to  China  as  a  medical 
missionary,  and  he  woald  have  accomplished 
his  object  solely  by  his  own  efforts  had  not  some 
friends  advised  him  to  join  the  London  Mission- 
aiy  Society.  He  offered  himself,  with  a  half 
hope  that  his  application  would  be  rejected,  for 
it  was  not  qnito  agreeable  to  one  accnstoopd  to  t 
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work  his  own  way  to  become  dependent  in  a 
measure  npon  others. 

By  the  time  when  his  medical  and  theolog- 
ical studies  were  completed,  the  Opium  War 
had  rendered  it  inexpedient  to  go  to  China, 
and  his  destination  was  fixed  for  Southern  Af- 
rica. 

He  reached  his  field  of  labor  in  1 840.  Hav- 
ing tarried  for  three  months  at  the  head  sta- 
tion at  Kuruman,  and  taken  to  wife  a  daughter 
of  the  well-known  missionary  Mr.  Mofiat,  he 
pushed  still  farther  into  the  country,  and  at- 
tached himself  to  the  band  of  Sechele,  chief  of 
the  Bakwains,  or  "Alligators,'*  a  Bechuana 
tribe.  Here,  cutting  himself  for  six  months 
wholly  off  fix)m  all  European  society,  he  gained 
an  insight  into  the  language,  laws,  modes  of 
life,  and  habits  of  the  Bechuanas,  which  proved 
of  incalculable  advantage  in  all  his  subsequent 
intercourse  vnth  them. 

Sechele  gave  a  ready  ear  to  the  missionary's 
instructions. 

*'  Did  your  forefathers  know  of  a  future  judg- 
ment?*' he  asked. 

"They  knew  of  it,"  replied  the  missionary, 
whQ  proceeded  to  describe  the  scenes  of  the  last 
great  day. 

"You  startle  me :  these  virords  make  all  my 
bones  to  shake ;  I  have  no  more  strength  in  me. 
But  my  forefathers  were  living  at  the  same  time 
yours  were ;  and  how  is  it  that  they  did  not  send 
them  word  about  these  terrible  things  ?  They 
all  passed  away  into  darkness  vnthout  knowing 
whither  they  were  going." 

Mr.  Moffat  had  translated  the  Bible  into  the 
Bechuana  language,  which  he  had  reduced  to 
writing,  and  Sechele  set  himself  to  learn  to 
read,  with  so  much  assiduity  that  he  began  to 
grow  corpulent  from  the  lack  of  his  accustomed 
exercise.  His  great  favorite  was  Isaiah.  '*  He 
was  a  fine  man,  that  Isaiah ;  he  knew  how  to 
speak,"  he  was  wont  to  say,  using  the  very 
words  applied  by  the  Glasgow  Professor  to  the 
Apostle  Paul.  Having  become  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  he  wished  his  people 
also  to  become  Christians.  "I  will  call  them 
together,"  he  said,  "and  with  our  rhinoceros- 
skin  whips  we  vdll  soon  make  them  all  believe 
together."  Livingstone,  mindful,  perhaps,  of 
the  ill  success  of  his  worthy  father  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Wilberforce  on  "  Practical  Christianity," 
did  not  favor  the  proposed  line  of  argument. 
He  was,  in  fact,  in  no  great  haste  to  urge  Se- 
chele to  make  a  full  profession  of  faith  by  re- 
ceiving the  ordinance  of  baptism ;  for  the  chief 
had,  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  his  peo- 
ple, taken  a  number  of  wives,  of  whom  he  must, 
in  this  case,  put  away  all  except  one.  The 
head-wife  was  a  greasy  old  jade,  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  attending  church  without  her  gown, 
and  when  her  husband  sent  her  home  to  make 
her  toilet,  she  would  pout  out  her  thick  lips  in 
nnutterable  disgust  at  his  new-fangled  notions, 
while  some  of  the  other  wives  were  the  best 
scholars  in  the  school.  After  a  while  Sechele 
took  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  sent  his 


snpemumeraiy  wives  back  to  their  friends — ^i^ot 
empty-handed — ^and  was  baptized. 

Mr.  Livingstone's  station  was  in  the  region 
since  rendered  famous  by  the  hunting  exploits 
of  Gordon  Cumming.  He  vouches  for  the  truth 
of  the  wonderful  stories  told  by  that  redoubtable 
Nimrod,  who  visited  him  during  each  of  his  ex- 
cursions. He  himself,  indeed,  had  an  adven- 
ture with  a  lion  quite  equal  to  any  thing  nar- 
rated by  Cumming  or  Andersson,  the  result  of 
which  was  one  dead  lion,  two  Bechuanas  fear- 
fully wounded,  his  own  arm  marked  with  elev- 
en distinct  teeth-marks,  the  bone  crunched  to 
splinters,  and  the  formation  of  a  false  joint, 
which  nuirred  his  shooting  ever  after. 

Mr.  Livingstone  has  a  republican  contempt 
for  the  **King  of  Beasts."  He  is  nothing  bet- 
ter than  an  overgrown  hulking  dog,  not  a 
match,  in  fair  fight,  for  a  buffsdo.  If  a  traveler 
encounter  him  by  daylight,  he  turns  tail  and 
sneaks  out  of  sight  Uke  a  scared  greyhound. 
All  the  talk  about  his  majestic  roar  is  sheer 
twaddle.  It  takes  a  keen  ear  to  distinguish  the 
voice  of  the  lion  from  that  of  the  silly  ostrich. 
When  he  is  gorged  he  falls  asleep,  and  a  couple 
of  natives  approach  him  without  fear.  One 
discharges  an  arrow,  the  point  of  which  has 
been  anointed  vnth  a  subtle  poison,  made  of  the 
dried  entrails  of  a  species  of  caterpillar,  while 
the  other  flings  his  skin  cloak  over  his  head. 
The  beast  bolts  away  incontinently,  bat  soon 
dies,  howling  and  biting  the  ground  in  agony. 
In  the  dark,  or  at  all  hours  when  breeding,  the 
lion  is  an  ugly  enough  customer ;  but  if  a  num 
will  stay  at  home  by  night,  and  does  not  go  out 
of  his  way  to  attack  him,  he  runs  less  risk  in 
Africa  of  being  devoured  by  a  lion  than  he  does 
in  our  cities  of  being  run  over  by  an  omnibus 
— so  says  Mr.  Livingstone. 

When  the  lion  grows  old  he  leads  a  misers 
able  life.  Unable  to  master  the  larger  game,  he 
prowls  about  the  villages  in  the  hope  of  pick- 
ing up  a  stray  goat.  A  woman  or  child  ven- 
turing out  at  night  does  not  then  come  amiss. 
When  the  natives  hear  of  one  prowling  about 
the  villages,  they  say,  "His  teetli  are  worn; 
he  vnll  soon  kill  men,"  and  thereupon  tnm  out 
to  kill  him.  This  is  the  only  foundation  for 
the  common  belief  that  when  the  lion  has  once 
tasted  human  flesh  he  vrill  eat  nothing  else.  A 
"man-eater"  is  always  an  old  lion,  who  takes 
to  cannibalism  to  avoid  starvation.  When  he 
lives  far  from  human  habitations,  and  so  can 
not  get  goats  or  children,  an  old  lion  is  ofben 
reduced  to  such  <«trait8  as  to  be  obliged  to  live 
upon  mice,  and  such  small  deer. 

Mr.  Livingstone's  strictly  missionaiy  life 
among  the  Bfdcwains  lasted  eight  or  nine  years. 
The  family  arose  early,  and,  after  prayers  and 
breakfast,  went  to  the  school-room,  where  men, 
women,  and  children  vrere  assembled,  ^^chool 
was  over  at  eleven,  when  the  husband  set  about 
his  work  as  gardener,  smith,  or  carpenter,  while 
his  wife  busied  herself  with  domestic  matters — 
baking  bread,  a  hollow  in  a  deserted  ant-hill 
serving  for  an  oven;   churmx^  butter  in  an 
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CttUieii  jar;  mnning  candles;  making  soap 
boon  ashes  containing  so  little  alkaline  matter 
that  tha  ley  had  to  be  kept  boiling  for  a  month 
or  six  weeks  before  it  was  strong  enough  for 
v^  The  wife  was  maid-of-all-woik  in  doors, 
while  the  hojband  was  Jack-at-all-trades  ont- 
f^  Three  sereral  times  the  tribe  remored 
tto  place  of  residence,  and  he  was  so  many 


times  compelled  to  boild  for  himself  a  honso, 
every  stick  and  brick  of  which  was  put  in  place 
by  his  own  hands.  The  heat  of  the  day  past, 
and  dinner  over,  the  wife  betook  herself  to  the 
infant  and  sewing  schools,  while  the  husband 
walked  down  to  the  Tillage  to  talk  with  the  na- 
tives. Three  nights  in  the  week,  after  the  cows 
had  been  milked,  public  meetings  were  held  for        ^ 
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instractioa  in  religions  and  secnlar  matters. 
All  these  mnltifarious  duties  were  diversified 
by  attendance  upon  the  sick,  and  in  various 
ways  aiding  the  poor  and  wretched.  Being  in 
so  many  ways  helpful  to  them,  and  having,  be- 
sides, shown  from  the  first  that  he  could  knock 
them  up  at  hard  work  or  traveling,  we  can  not 
wonder  that  Livingstone  was  popular  among 
the  Bakwains,  though  conversions  seeifi  to  have 
been  of  the  rarest  Indeed,  we  are  not  sure  but 
8echele*s  was  the  only  case. 

A  great  drought  set  in  the  very  first  year  of 
his  residence  among  them,  which  increased  year 
by  year.  The  river  ran  dry ;  the  canals  which 
he  had  induced  them  to  dig  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigating  their  gardens  were  useless ;  the  fish 
died  in  such  numbers  that  the  congregated  hy- 
enas of  the  country  were  unable  to  devour  the 
putrid  masses.  The  rain-makers  tried  their 
spells  in  vain.  The  clouds  sometimes  gather- 
ed promisingly  overhead,  but  only  to  roll  away 
without  discharging  a  drop  upon  the  scorched 
plains.  The  people  began  to  suspect  some 
connecUon  between  the  new  religion  and  the 
drought.  **  We  like  you,"  they  said,  " but  we 
wish  you  would  give  up  this  everlasting  preach- 
ing and  praying.  You  see  that  we  never  get 
any  rain,  while  the  tribes  who  never  pray  have 
an  abuhdance."  Livingstone  could  not  deny 
the  fact,  and  he  was  sometimes  disposed  to  at- 
tribute it  to  the  malevolente  of  the  **  Prince  of 
the  Power  of  the  Air,"  eager  to  frustrate  the 
good  work. 

The  people  behaved  wonderfully  well,  though 
the  scarcity  amounted  almost  to  famine.  The 
women  sold  their  ornaments  to  buy  com  from 
the  more  fortunate  tribes  around ;  the  children 
scoured  the  countiy  for  edible  roots ;  the  men 
betook  themselves  to  hunting.  They  construct- 
ed great  traps,  called  hoposy  consisting  of  two 
lines  of  hedges,  a  mile  long,  far  apart  at  the  ex- 
tremities, but  converging  like  the  sides  of  the 
letter  V,  with  a  deep  pit  at  the  narrow  end. 
Then  forming  a  circuit  for  miles  around,  they 
drove  the  game  —  bufifalos,  zebras,  gnus,  ante- 
lopes, and  the  like — into  the  mouth  of  the  hopo, 
and  along  its  narrowing  lane,  until  they  plunged 
pell-mell  in  one  confused,  writhing,  struggling 
mass  into  the  pit,  where  they  were  speared  at 
leisure. 

The  precarious  mode  of  life  occasioned  by  the 
long  drought  interfered  sadly  with  the  labors  of 
the  mission.  Still  worse  was  the  conduct  of 
Boers  who  had  pushed  their  way  into  the  Bech- 
uana  country.  Their  theory  was  very  simple  : 
**We  are  the  people  of  God,  and  the  heathen 
are  given  to  us  for  an  inheritance."  Of  this 
inheritance  they  proceeded  to  make  the  most 
They  compelled  the  natives  to  work  for  them 
without  pay,  in  consideration  of  the  privilege 
of  living  in  *'  their  country."  They  made  reg- 
ular forays,  carrying  off  the  women  and  chil- 
dren as  slaves.  They  were  cowardly  as  well  as 
brutal,  compelling  friendly  tribes  to  accompany 
them  on  their  excursions,  putting  them  in  front 
as  a  shield,  and  coolly  firing  over  their  heads, 


till  the  enemy  fled  in  despair,  leaving  their  wo- 
men, children,  and  cattle  as  a  prey. 

So  long  as  fire-arms  could  be  kept  from^  the 
natives  the  Boers  were  sure  of  having  it  all  their 
own  way.  But  traders  came  in  the  train  of  the 
missionaries,  and  sold  guns  and  powder  to  the 
Bechuanas.  Sechele's  tribe  procured  no  leas 
than  five  muskets.  The  Boers  were  alarmed, 
and  determined  to  drive  missionaries  and  tra- 
ders from  the  country. 

In  course  of  time  Mr.  Livingstone  became 
convinced  that  Bibles  and  preaching  were  not 
all  that  was  necessary.  Civilization  must  ac- 
company Christianization ;  and  commerce  was 
essential  to  civilization ;  for  commerce,  more 
speedily  than  any  thing  else,  would  break  down 
the  isolation  of  die  tribes,  by  making  them  mu- 
tually dependent  upon  and  serviceable  to  each 
other. 

It  was  well  known  that  northward,  beyond 
the  desert,  lay  a  great  lake,  in  the  midst  of  a 
countiy  rich  in  ivory  and  other  articles  of  com- 
merce. In  former  years,  when  rains  had  been 
more  abundant,  the  natives  had  frequently 
crossed  this  desert;  and  somewhere  near  the 
lake  dwelt  a  famous  chief,  named  Sebituane, 
who  had  once  lived  on  friendly  terms  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Sechele,  who  was  anxious  to 
renew  the  old  acquaintance.  Mr.  Livingstone 
determined  to  open  intercourse  with  this  region, 
in  spite  of  the  threats  and  opposition  of  the 
Boers. 

So  the  missionary  became  a  traveler  and  ex- 
plorer. While  laying  his  plans  and  gathering 
information,  the  opportune  arrival  of  Messrs. 
Oswell  and  Murray,  two  wealthy  Englishmen 
who  had  become  enamored  with  African  hunt- 
ing, enabled  him  to  undertake  the  proposed  ex- 
pedition, Mr.  Oswell  agreeing  to  pay  the  guides, 
who  were  furnished  by  Sechele. 

This  expedition,  which  resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery of  Lake  Ngami,  set  out  from  the  mis- 
sionary station  at  Kolobeng  on  the  1st  of  June, 
1849.  The  way  lay  across  the  great  Kalahari 
desert,  seven  hundred  miles  in  breadth.  This 
is  a  singular  region.  Though  it  has  no  running 
streams,  and  few  and  scanty  wells,  it  abounds 
in  animal  and  vegetable  life.  Men,  animals, 
and  plants  acconmiodate  themselves  singulariy 
to  the  scarcity  of  water.  Grass  is  abundant, 
growing  in  tufts ;  bulbous  plants  abound,  among 
which  are  the  kroshua,  which  sends  up  a  slen- 
der stalk  not  larger  than  a  crow  quiU,  with  a 
tuber,  a  foot  or  more  below  the  surface,  as  large 
as  a  child's  head,  consisting  of  a  mass  of  cellu- 
lar tissue  filled  with  a  cool  and  refreshing  fluid; 
and  the  mokuri,  which  deposits  under  ground, 
within  a  circle  of  a  yard  from  its  stem,  a  mass 
of  tubers  of  the  size  of  a  man*s  head.  During 
years  when  the  rains  are  unusually  abundant, 
the  Kalahari  is  covered  with  the  kenpwe,  a  spe- 
cies of  water-melon.  Animals  and  men  rejoice 
in  the  rich  supply;  antelopes,  lions,  hyenas, 
jackals,  mice,  and  men  devour  it  with  equal 
avidity. 

The  people  of  the  desert  of»i|;eal  theit  wells 
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^vh  jealous  can.  They  fill  them  with  sand, 
«d  place  their  dwellings  at  a  distance,  that 
»beir  proximitj  may  not  betray  the  precious  »e- 
o^  The  women  repair  to  the  wells  with  a 
iBore  or  BO  of  ostrich  shells  in  a  bag  slnng  orer 
their  ahonlders.  Digging  down  an  armVlength, 
t^j  miert  a  hollow  reed,  with  a  bunch  of  gnus 


tied  to  the  end,  then  ram  the  sand  firmly  around 
the  tube.  The  water  slowly  filters  into  the  bunch 
of  grass,  and  is  sucked  up  through  the  reed,  and 
squirted  mouthful  by  mouthful  into  the  shells. 
When  all  are  filled,  the  women  gather  up  their 
load  and  trudge  homeward. 

Elands,  springbocks,  koodoos,  and  ostriches 
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somehow  seem  to  get  along  yeiy  well  withdnt 
any  moisture,  except  that  contained  in  the  grass 
which  they  eat.  They  appear  to  live  for  months 
without  drinking ;  but  whenever  rhinoceroses, 
buffaloes,  or  gnus  are  seen,  it  is  held  to  be 
certain  proof  that  water  existe  within  a  few 
miles. 

The  passage  of  the  Kalahari  was  effected,  not 
without  considerable  difficulty,  in  two  months, 
the  expedition  reaching  Lake  Ngami  on  the 
Ist  of  August.  As  they  approached  it,  they 
came  upon  a  considerable  river. 

**  Whence  does  this  come  ?"  asked  Living- 
stone. 

"  From  a  country  full  of  rivers,"  was  the  re- 
ply; *'so  many  that  no  man  can  tell  their  num- 
ber, and  full  of  large  trees." 

This  was  the  first  actual  confirmation  of  the 
report  of  the  Bakwains  that  the  country  beyond 
was  not  the  large  "  sandy  plateau"  of  geogra- 
phers. The  prospect  of  a  highway  capable  of 
being  traversed  by  boats  to  an  unexplored  fer^ 
tile  region  so  filled  the  mind  of  Livingstone  that, 
when  he  came  to  the  lake,  this  discovery  seem- 
ed of  comparatively  little  importance.  To  us, 
indeed,  whose  ideas  of  a  lake  are  formed  from 
Superior  and  Huron,  the  Ngami  seems  but  an 
insignificant  affair.  Its  circumference  may  be 
seventy  or  a  hundred  miles,  and  its  mean  depth 
is  but  a  few  feet.  It  lies  two  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  as  much  below 
the  southern  border  of  the  Kalahari,  which 
slopes  gradually  toward  the  interior. 

Their  desire  to  visit  Sebituane,  whose  resi- 
dence was  considerably  farther  in  the  interior, 
was  frustrated  by  the  jealousy  of  Lechulatebe,  a 
chief  near  the  lake,  and  the  expedition  return- 
ed to  the  station  at  Kolobeng.  The  attempt 
was  renewed  the  following  year.  Mrs.  Living- 
stone, their  three  children,  and  Sechele  accom- 
panied him.  The  lake  was  reached.  Lechu- 
latebe, propitiated  by  the  present  of  a  valuable 
gun,  agreed  to  furnish  guides  to  Sebituane*s 
country;  but  the  children  and  servants  fell 
ill,  and  the  attempt  was  for  the  time  aban- 
doned. 

A  third  expedition  was  successful,  although 
the  whole  party  came  near  perishing  for  want 
of  water,  and  their  cattle,  which  had  been  bitten 
by  the  Tsetse,  died. 


TRB  TURSS  OiAQMlWlMV\ 


This  insect — the  Ghsaina  moritcms  of  the 
naturalists— deserves  a  special  paragraph.  It 
is  a  brown  insect  about  as  large  as  our  common 
house-fly,  with  three  or  four  yellow  bars  across 
its  hinder  part  A  lively,  buzzing,  harmleaa- 
looking  fellow  is  the  tsetse.  Its  bite  prodaoes 
a  slight  itching  similar  to  that  caused  bj  the 
mosquito,  and  in  the  case  of  men  and  some 
species  of  animals  no  further  ill  effects  follow. 
But  woe  to  the  horse,  the  ox,  and  the  dog,  when 
once  bitten  by  the  tsetse.  No  immediate  harm 
spears ;  the  animal  is  not  startled  as  bj  the 
gad-fly;  but  in  a  few  days  the  eyes  and  the 
nose  begin  to  run ;  the  jaws  and  navel  swell ; 
the  animal  grazes  for  a  while  as  nsnal,  bat 
grows  emaciated  and  weak,  and  dies,  it  may 
b3,  weeks  or  months  after.  When  dissected, 
the  cellular  tissue  seems  injected  with  air,  the 
fat  is  green  and  oily,  the  muscles  are  flabby, 
the  heart  is  so  soft  that  the  finger  may  be  push- 
ed through  it  The  antelope  and  buflSEdo,  the 
zebra  and  goat,  are  not  afifected  by  its  bite; 
while  to  the  ox,  the  horse,  and  the  dog  it  is 
certain  death.  The  mule  and  donkey  are  not 
troubled  by  it,  nor  are  sucking  calves,  while 
dogs,  though  fed  upon  milk,  perish.  Such  dif- 
ferent efi^ts  produced  upon  animals  whose  na- 
ture is  similar,  constitute  one  of  the  most  cari- 
ous phenomena  in  natural  history. 

Sebituane,  who  had  heard  of  the  approach  of 
his  visitors,  came  more  than  a  hundred  miles  to 
meet  them.  He  was  a  tall,  wiry,  coffee-and- 
milk  colored  man,  of  five-and-forty.  His  orig- 
inal home  was  a  thousand  miles  to  the  south, 
in  the  Bakwain  conntty,  whence  he  had  been 
driven  by  the  Griquas  a  quarter  of  a  centory 
before.  He  fled  northward,  fighting  his  way, 
sometimes  reduced  to  the  utmost  straits,  bat 
still  keeping  his  people  together.  At  lengdi  he 
crossed  the  desert,  and  conquered  the  country 
around  Lake  Ngami;  then  having  heard  of 
white  men  living  on  the  west  coast,  he  passed 
southwestward  into  the  desert,  hoping  to  be 
able  to  open  intercourse  with  them.  There  saf- 
fering  from  the  thirst,  he  came  to  a  small  well; 
the  water  was  not  sufficient  for  his  men  and  his 
cattle ;  one  or  the  other  must  perish ;  he  order- 
ed the  men  to  drink,  for  if  they  survived  they 
could  fight  for  more  cattle.  Li  the  morning  his 
cattle  were  all  gone,  and  he  returned  to  the 
north.  Here  a  long  course  of  war&re  awaited 
him,  but  in  the  end  ho  triumphed  over  his  ene- 
mies, and  established  himself  for  a  time  on  the 
great  river  Zambesi.  Haunted  with  a  longing 
ifor  intercourse  with  the  whites,  he  proposed  to 
descend  the  river  to  the  eastern  coast  Ho  was 
dissuaded  fh)m  this  purpose  by  the  warnings 
of  a  native  prophet  '*  The  gods  say.  Go  not 
thither!"  he  cried;  then  turning  to  the  west, 
**I  see  a  city  and  a  nation  of  black  men — men 
of  the  water ;  their  cattle  are  red ;  thine  own 
tribe  are  perishing,  and  will  all  be  consumed ; 
thou  wilt  govern  black  men,  and  when  thy  war* 
riors  have  captured  the  red  cattle,  let  not  their 
owners  be  killed ;  they  are  thy  ftituie  tribe ;  let 
them  be  spared  to  caose  thM^  build.*!    So 
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SebitOAne  went  westward,  conquered  the  blacks 
of  tn  immense  region,  spared  the  lives  of  the 
Bon,  and  made  them  his  subjects,  ruling  them 
tmtlj.  His  original  people  are  called  the  Ma- 
kololo;  the  subject  tribes  are  styled  Makalaka. 
Sebitnane,  though  the  greatest  warrior  in  the 
iOQth,  alwajTs  leading  his  men  to  battle  in  per- 
loa,  WM  stiU  anxious  for  peace.    Ho  had  heard 


of  cannon,  and  had  somehow  acquired  the  idea 
that  if  ho  could  only  procure  one  he  might  livo 
in  quiet.  Ho  received  his  visitors  with  much 
favor.  "Your  cattle  have  all  been  bitten  by 
the  tsetse,**  he  said,  "and  will  die;  but  never 
mind,  I  will  give  you  as  many  as  you  want** 
He  ofiered  to  conduct  them  through  bis  coun- 
try that  they  might  choose  a  site  for  a  mission- 
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ary  station.  But  at  this  moment  he  fell  ill  of 
an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  from  which  he 
soon  died. 

**  He  was,"  writes  Mr.  Livingtone,  **  the  hest 
specimen  of  a  native  chief  I  ever  met;  and  it 
was  impossible  not  to  follow  him  in  thought 
into  the  world  of  which  he  had  just  heard  when 
he  was  called  away,  and  to  realize  somewhat 
of  the  feeling  of  those  who  pray  for  the  dead. 
The  deep,  dark  question  of  what  is  to  become 
of  such  as  he  must  be  left  where  we  find  it,  be- 
lieving that  assuredly  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth 
will  do  right." 

Although  he  had  sons, .  Sebituane  left  the 
chieftainship  to  his  daughter  Mamochisane,  who 
confirmed  her  father*s  permission  that  the  mis- 
sionaries might  visit  her  country.  They  pro- 
ceeded a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  farther,  and 
were  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  the  great  river 
Zambesi,  the  very  existence  of  which,  in  Cen- 
tral Africa,  had  never  been  suspected.  It  was 
the  dry  season,  and  the  river  was  at  its  lowest ; 
but  it  was  from  three  to  six  hundred  yards 
broad,  flowing  with  A  deep  current  toward  the 
east 

A  grander  idea  than  the  mere  founding  of 
a  missionary  station  now  developed  itself  in  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Livingstone.  European  goods  had 
just  begun  to  be  introduced  into  this  region 
from  the  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  coast ; 
at  present  slaves  were  the  only  commodity  re- 
ceived in  payment  for  them.  Livingstone 
thought  if  a  great  highway  could  be  opened, 
ivory,  and  the  other  products  of  the  country, 
might  be  bartered  for  these  goods,  and  the  traf- 
fic in  slaves  would  come  to  an  end. 

He  therefore  resolved  to  take  his  family  to 
Cape  Town,  and  thence  send  them  to  England, 
while  he  returned  alone  to  the  interior,  with  the 
purpose  of  making  his  way  either  to  the  east 
or  the  west  coast. 

He  reached  the  Cape  in  April,  1852,  being 
the  first  time  during  eleven  years  that  he  had 
visited  the  scenes  of  civilization,  and  placed  his 
family  on  board  a  ship  bound  for  England, 
promising  to  rejoin  them  in  two  years. 

In  June  he  set  out  from  Cape  Town  upon 
that  long  journey  which  was  to  occupy  five 
years.  When  he  approached  the  missionary 
stations  in  the  interior,  he  learned  that  the 
long-threatened  attack  by  the  Boers  had  taken 
place.  A  letter  from  Sechele  to  Mr.  Moffat  told 
the  story.     Thus  it  ran : 

^*  Friend  otmj  heart's  love  and  of  all  the  confidence 
of  my  heart,  I  am  Sechele.  I  am  undone  hj  the  Boers, 
vho  attacked  me,  though  I  had  no  guilt  with  them.  They 
demanded  that  I  should  be  in  their  kingdom,  and  I  re- 
fused. They  demanded  that  I  should  prevent  the  En- 
gliah  and  Oriquas  from  passing.  I  replied,  These  are 
my  fHends,  and  I  can  not  prevent  them.  They  came  on 
Saturday,  and  I  besought  them  not  to  fight  on  Sunday, 
and  they  assented.  They  began  on  Monday  morning  at 
twilight,  and  fired  with  all  their  might,  and  burned  the 
town  with  fire,  and  scattered  ns.  They  killed  sixty  of  my 
people,  and  captured  women,  and  children,  and  men. 
They  took  all  the  cattle  and  all  the  goods  of  the  Bak- 
wains;  and  the  house  of  Livingstone  they  plundered, 
taking  away  all  his  gooda  Of  the  Boers  we  killed 
twenty-eight.** 


Two  himdred  children,  who  had  been  gath- 
ed  into  schools,  were  carried  away  as  slares. 
Mr.  Livingstone*8  library  was  wantonly  destroy- 
ed, not  carried  away ;  his  stock  of  medicines  was 
smashed,  and  his  furniture  and  clothing  sold  at 
auction  to'defray  the  expenses  of  the  foray.  Mr. 
Fretorius,  the  leader  of  the  marauding  party, 
died  not  long  after,  and  an  obituary  notice  of 
him  was  published,  ending  with  the  words, 
**  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord.'* 

Leaving  his  desolate  home,  Livingstone  pro- 
ceeded on  his  journey^.  On  the  way  he  met  Se- 
chele, who  was  going,  he  said,  to  see  the  Qaeen 
of  England.    Livingstone  tried  to  dissuade  him. 

"  Will  not  the  Queen  listen  to  me  ?**  asked 
the  chief. 

'*  I  believe  she  would  listen,  but  the  diflSculty 
is  to  get  to  her." 

"Well,  I  shall  reach  her." 

And  so  they  parted.  Sechele  actually  made 
his  way  to  the  Cape,  a  distance  of  a  thousand 
miles,  but  could  get  no  farther,  and  returned  to 
his  own  country.  The  i^emnants  of  the  tribes 
who  had  formerly  lived  among  the  Boers  gath- 
ered around  him,  and  he  is  now  more  powerful 
than  ever. 

It  is  slow  traveling  in  Africa.  Livingstone 
was  almost  a  year  in  accomplishing  the  1500 
miles  between  Cape  Town  and  the  country  of 
the  Makololo.  He  found  that  Mamochisane, 
the  daughter  of  Sebituane,  had  voluntarily  re- 
signed the  chieftainship  to  her  youn^r  broth- 
er, Sekeletu.  She  wished  to  be  married,  she 
said,  and  have  a  family  like  other  women. 
The  young  chief  Sekeletu  was  very  friendly, 
but  showed  no  disposition  to  become  a  convert. 
He  refused  to  learn  to  read  the  Bible,  for  fear 
it  might  change  his  heart,  and  make  him  con- 
tent with  only  one  wife,  like  Sechele.  For  his 
part  he  wanted  at  least  five. 

Some  months  were  passed  in  this  coimtiy, 
which  is  described  as  fertile  and  well-cultivated 
—  producing  millet,  maize,  yams,  sweet  pota- 
toes, cassava,  beans,  ptmipkins,  water-melons, 
and  the  like.  The  sugar-cane  grows  plentiful- 
ly, but  the  people  had  never  learned  the  process 
of  making  sugar.  They  have  great  numbers 
of  cattle,  and  game  of  various  species  abounds. 
On  one  occasion  a  troop  of  eighty-one  buffaloes 
defiled  slowly  before  their  evening  fire,  while 
herds  of  splendid  elands  stood,  without  fear,  at 
two  hundred  yards*  distance.  The  country  is 
rather  unhealthy,  from  the  mass  of  decayed 
vegetation  exposed  to  the  torrid  sun. 

After  due  consideration,  Livingstone  resolved 
.to  make  his  way  to  Loanda,  a  Portuguese  set- 
tlement on  the  western  coast.  Sekeletu,  anx- 
ious to  open  a  trade  with  the  coast,  appointed 
twenty-seven  men  to  accompany  the  traveler ; 
and  on  the  11th  of  November.  1853,  he  set  out 
on  his  journey. 

Three  or  four  small  boxes  contained  all  the 
baggage  of  the  party.  The  only  provisions 
were  a  few  pounds  of  biscuits,  coffee,  tea,  and 
sugar;  their  main  reliance  being  upon  the 
I  game  which  they  expected  to  kill,  and,  this 
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Ciflixip,  npon  the  proceeds  of  about  ten  dollars' 
*orth  of  beads.  They  also  took  with  them  a 
few  elephants'  tnsks,  which  Sekeletu  sent  by 
'^y  of  a  trading  renture. 

The  river  up  which  they  paddled  abounds  in 
^ppopotami.  These  are  in  general  harmless, 
tkoogh  now  and  then  a  solitary  old  bull  who 


has  been  expelled  from  the  herd  vents  his 
spleen  by  pitching  into  every  canoe  that  passes. 
Once  their  canoe  was  attacked  by  a  fiemale 
whose  calf  had  been  speared,  and  nearly  over- 
turned. The  female  carries  her  young  npon 
her  back,  its  little  round  head  first  appearing 
above  the  surface  when  she  comes  up  to  Inreathe. 
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By  the  order  of  the  chief  the  party  had  been 
famished  with  eight  oxen  for  riding,  and  seven 
intended  for  slanghter.  Some  of  the  troop  pad- 
died  the  canoet,  while  others  drore  the  cattle 
along  the  bank. 


African  etiquette  requires  that  a  oompanj  of 
trayclers,  when  thej  come  in  sight  of  a  Tillage, 
shall  seat  themselves  under  a  tree,  and  send 
forward  a  messenger  to  announce  their  aniyal 
and  state  their  ol^ect.    The  chief  then.  giTes 
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them  a  oeremonioos  reoepdon^  with  abondanoe 
of  ipeech-miking  and  dramming.  It  is  no  easy 
iDAtter  to  get  away  from  these  Tillages,  for  the 
chiefs  esteem  it  an  honor  to  have  strangers  with 
them.  These  delays,  and  the  frequent  heavy 
rains,  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  the  trav- 
elen. 

They  had  traveled  fonr  months,  and  accom- 
plished half  of  their  journey  before  encouuter- 
ing  aay  show  of  hostility  from  the  tribes  through 
which  they  passed.  A  chief,  named  Njambi, 
then  demanded  tribute  for  passing  through  his 
country;  when  this  was  refused  he  said  that 
one  of  Livingstone's  men  had  spit  on  the  leg  of 
one  of  his  people,  and  this  crime  must  be  paid 
for  by  a  fine  of  a  man,  an  ox,  or  a  gun.  This 
reasonable  demand  was  like^4se  refused,  and 
the  natives  seemed  about  to  commence  hostili- 
ties ;  but  changed  their  minds  upon  witnessing 
the  determined  attitude  of  the  strangers.  Liv- 
ingstone at  last  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  his 
men  and  gave  them  an  ox,  upon  the  promise 
that  food  should  be  sent  in  exchange.  The 
niggardly  chief  sent  them  only  a  small  bag  of 
meal,  and  two  or  three  pounds  of  the  meat  of 
their  own  ox. 

From  this  time  they  were  subject  to  frequent 
attempts  at  extortion.  The  last  of  those  was 
made  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Quango,  the 
boondary  of  the  Portug^iese  possessions.  A 
Bashinje  chief^  whose  portrait  is  given  by  Mr. 
Liringstone,  made  the  usual  demand  of  a  man, 
a  gnu,  or  an  ox,  otherwise  they  must  return  the 
way  Aey  came.  While  negotiations  were  in 
progress  the  opportune  arrival  of  a  Portuguese 
lergeant  freed  the  travelers  from  their  troubles. 
The  river  was  crossed,  and  once  on  Portuguese 
territory  their  difficulties  were  over. 

At  Cassange,  the  ftt>ntier  settlement,  they 
sold  Sekeletu's  ivory.  The  Makololo,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  give  two  tusks  for  one  gun, 
were  delighted  at  the  prices  they  obtained.    For 


BAsmzrn 


one  task  they  got  two  muskets,  three  kegs  of 
powder,  large  bunches  of  beads,  and  calico  and 
baiae  enough  to  clothe  all  the  party. 

On  the  31  St  of  May,  after  more  than  six 
months*  travel,  Livingstone  and  his  compan- 
ions reached  the  Portuguese  sea-port  of  Loanda. 
The  Makololo  were  lost  in  wonder  when  they 
first  caught  sight  of  the  sea.  **We  inarched 
along,"  they  said,  '* believing  that  what  the  an- 
cients had  told  us  was  true,  that  the  world  has 
no  end ;  but  all  at  once  the  world  said  to  us,  I 
am  finished,  there  is  no  more  of  me.*'  Still 
greater  was  their  wonder  when  they  beheld  the 
large  stone  houses  of  the  Umn.  **  These  are 
not  huts,**  they  said,  "but  mountains  with  caves 
in  them.**  Livingstone  had  in  vain  tried  to 
make  them  comprehend  a  house  of  two  stories. 
They  knew  of  no  dwellings  except  their  own 
conical  huts,  made  of  poles  stuck  into  the  ground, 
and  could  not  conceive  how  one  hut  could  be 
built  on  the  top  of  another,  or  how  people  could 
live  in  the  upper  story,  with  the  pointed  roof 
of  the  lower  one  sticking  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  fioor.  The  vessels  in  the  harbor  were,  they 
said,  not  canoes,  but  towns,  into  which  one  must 
climb  by  a  rope. 

At  Loanda  Livingstone  was  attacked  by  a 
fever,  which  reduced  him  to  a  skeleton,  and  for 
a  while  rendered  him  unable  to  attend  to  his 
companions.  .But  they  managed  very  well 
alone.  Some  went  to  the  forest,  cut  firewood, 
and  brought  it  to  town  for  sale ;  others  unload- 
ed a  coal-vessel  in  the  harbor,  at  the  magnifi- 
cent wages  of  a  sixpence  a  day.  The  proceeds 
of  their  labor  were  shrewdly  invested  in  cloth 
and  beads  which  they  would  take  home  i^ith 
them  in  confirmation  of  the  astounding  stories 
they  would  have  to  tell ;  "  for,"  said  they,  **  in 
coming  to  the  white  man's  country,  we  have 
accomplished  what  no  other  people  in  the  world 
could  have  done  ;  we  are  the  true  ancients,  who 
can  tell  wonderful  things.** 

The  two  years,  at  the 
close  of  which  Living- 
stone had  promised  to 
rejoin  his  family,  had 
almost  expired,  and  he 
was  ofiered  a  passage 
home  from  Loanda.  But 
the  great  object  of  his 
expedition  was  only  par- 
tially attained.  Though 
he  had  reached  the  west 
coast  in  safety,  he  had 
found  that  the  forests, 
swamps,  and  rivers  must 
render  a  wagon  -  road 
from  the  interior  imprac- 
ticable. He  feared  also 
that  his  native  attend- 
ants would  not  be  able 
to  make  their  way  alone 
back  to  their  ov^-n  coun- 
try, through  the  un- 
friendly tribes.  So  he 
resolved,  feeble   as  ho 
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was,  to  return  to  Sekeletn's  dominions,  an(l 
thence  proceed  to  the  eastern  coast. 

In  September  he  started  on  his  return  jour- 
ney, bearing  considerable  presents  for  Sekeletu 
from  the  Portuguese,  who  were  naturally  anx- 
ious to  open  a  trade  with  the  rich  ivory  region 
of  the  interior.     The  Board  of  Public  Works 


sent  a  colonel's  uniform  and  a  horse,  which  un- 
fortunately died  on  the  way.  The  merchants 
contributed  specimens  of  all  their  articles  of 
trade,  and  a  couple  of  donkeys,  which  would 
have  a  special  value  on  account  of  their  immu'* 
nity  from  the  bite  of  the  tsetse.  The  men  were 
made  happy  by  the  acquisition  of  a  suit  of  Eu- 
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TAKXMO  A  RIDS. 

fopean  clothes  and  a  gun  apiece,  in  addition 
to  their  own  purchases. 

In  th»  Biijihinjp  country  he  ugaln  eneounter- 
M  boftik  di^tfioritftratioTii).  One  cliief,  who 
riftM*  ritlin^  into  the  camp  upon  tliH  alionldcre 
of  Jiu  aitendant,  was  eij^cinJly  ntiiioyint^  in  his 


demands  for  tribnte.  Another,  who  had 
quarreled  with  one  of  Livingstone's  at- 
tendants, Ti^aylaid  and  fired  upon  the  par- 
ty. Livingstone,  who  was  ill  of  a  fever, 
staggered  up  to  the  chief,  revolver  in 
hand.  The  sight  of  the  six  mouths  of 
that  convenient  implement  gaping  at  his 
breast  wrought  an  instant  revolution  in 
his  martial  ideas;  he  fell  into  a  fit  of 
trembling,  protesting  that  he  had  just 
come  to  have  a  quiet  talk,  and  wanted 
only  peace. 

These  Bashinje  have  more  of  the  low 
negro  character  and  physiognomy  than 
any  tribe  encountered  by  Livingstone. 
Their  color  is  a  dirty  black ;  they  have 
low  foreheads  and  fiat  noses,  artificially 
enlarged  by  sticks  run  through  the  sep- 
tum, and  file  their  teeth  down  to  a  point. 
A  little  further  to  the  south  the  complex- 
ion of  the  natives  is  much  lighter,  and 
their  features  are  strikingly  like  those 
depicted  upon  the  Egyptian  monuments, 
the  resemblance  being  still  further  in- 
creased by  some  of  their  modes  of  wear- 
ing the  hair.  Livingstone  indeed  afiirms 
that  the  Egyptian  paintings  and  sculp- 
tures present  the  best  type  of  the  general 
physiognomy  of  the  central  tribes. 

The  return  journey  was  still  slower 
than  the  advance  had  been ;  and  it  was 
not  till  late  in  the  summer  of  1855  that 
they  reached  the  villages  of  the  Makolo- 
lo,  having  been   absent  more  than  eighteen 
months.      They  were  received  as  men  risen 
from  the  dead,  for  the  diviners  had  declared 
that  they  had  perished  long  ago.     The  re- 
turned adventurers  were  the  lions  of  the  day. 
They  strutted  around  in  their  gay  European 
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stiits,  with  their  guns  over  their  shonldere, 
to  the  nboundinf^  admiration  of  the  women 
and  children,  calling  themselves  Livingstone^s 
"braves,"  who  had  gone  over  the  whole  world, 
tnming  back  only  when  there  was  no  more  land. 
To  be  sure  they  returned  about  as  poor  as  they 
vrent,  for  their  gun  and  their  one  suit  of  red 
and  white  cotton  were  all  that  they  had  saved, 


every  thing  else  having  been  expended  Coring 
their  long  journey.  **But  never  mind,"  they 
said;  "we  have  not  gone  in  vain,  yon  have 
opened  a  path  for  us." 

There  was  one  serious  drawback  fhnn  their 
happiness.  Some  of  their  ^ives,  like  those  of 
the  cempanions  of  Ulysses  of  old,  wearied  by 
their  long  absence,  had  married  other  hvii* 
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band*.  Thej  took  this  misfoitime  much  to 
heart.  "  Wires,"  said  one  of  the  bei^paved  hus- 
bands, '*  are  as  plentj  as  grass — I  can  get  an- 
other; but,"  he  added  bitterly,  "if  I  had  that 
fellow  I  would  slit  his  ears  for  him."  Living- 
•ttme  did  the  best  he  could  for  them.  He  in- 
duced the  chiefs  to  compel  the  men  who  had 
taken  the  only  wife  of  any  one  to  give  her  up 
fo  her  fbnner  husband.  Those — and  they  were 
the  mjyority — who  had  still  a  number  left,  he 
oonaoled  by  telling  them  that  they  had  quite  as 
many  as  was  good  for  them — ^more  than  he  him- 
self had.  So,  undeterred  by  this  single  unto- 
ward result  of  their  experiment,  the  adventurers 
one  and  all  set  about  gathering  ivory  for  anoth- 
tr  adventure  to  the  west 

Livingstone  had  satisfied  himself  that  the 
great  River  Leeambye,  up  which  he  had  pad- 
dled so  many  miles  on  his  way  to  the  west,  was 
identical  with  the  Zambesi,  which  he  had  dis- 
covered four  years  previously.  The  two  names 
tie  indeed  the  same,  both  meaning  simply 
"The  River,"  in  different  dialects  spoken  on 
Its  baoki.  This  great  river  is  an  object  of 
wonder  to  the  natives.   They  have  a  song  which 

tVBA, 

••  The  Leeambye  1    Nobody  knows 
Whence  It  cornea,  and  whither  It  goea'* 

Livingstone  had  pursued  it  far  up  toward  its 
•ooroe,  and  knew  whence  it  came ;  and  now  he 
resolved  to  foUow  it  down  to  the  sea,  trusting 
diat  it  would  furnish  a  water  communication 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  continent. 

It  was  now  October — ^the  close  of  the  hot  sea- 
ion.  The  thermometer  stood  at  100"^  in  the 
•hade ;  in  the  sun  it  sometimes  rose  to  130^. 
During  the  day  the  people  kept  close  in  their 
huts,  guzzling  a  kind  of  beer  called  hoyoloj  and 
seeming  to  enjoy  the  copious  per^iration  which 
It  induces.  As  evening  set  in  the  dance  began, 
which  was  kept  up  in  the  moonlight  till  long 
after  midnight.  Sekeletn,  proud  of  his  new 
imifonn,  and  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  trade 
which  had  been  opened,  entertained  Livingstone 
hoipitably,  and  promised  to  fit  him  out  for  his 
eastern  journey  as  soon  as  the  rains  had  com- 
menced, and  somewhat  cooled  the  burning  soil. 

He  set  out  early  in  November,  the  chief 
with  A  large  body  of  retainers  accompanying 
him  as  for  as  the  Falls  of  Mosioatunye,  the 
most  remarkable  piece  of  natural  scenery  in  all 
Afriea,  which  no  European  had  ever  seen  or 
heaxd  of.  The  Zambesi,  here  a  thousand  yards 
broad,  seems  all  at  once  to  lose  itself  in  the 
earth.  It  tumbles  into  a  fissure  in  the  hard 
basaltic  rock,  running  at  a  right-angle  with  the 
eourse  of  the  stream,  and  prolonged  for  thirty 
miles  through  the  hills.  This  fissure,  hardly 
oghty  feet  broad,  with  sides  perfectly  perpen- 
dicnliur,  b  fully  a  hundred  feet  in  depth  down 
to  the  mafMo^  of  the  water,  which  shows  like  a 
irtitte  thread  at  its  bottom.  The  noise  made 
by  the  descent  of  snch  a  mass  of  water  into 
Ais  seething  abyss  is  heard  for  miles,  and  five 
distinct  columns  of  vapor  rise  like  pillars  of 
saoke  to  an  enonnoiis  height.    Hence  the  Bia- 


kololo  name  for  the  cataract,  Most  oa  tunye — 
"  Smoke  sounds  there !" — ^for  which  Livingstone, 
with  questionable  taste,  proposes  to  substitute 
the  name  of  "  Victoria  Falls" — a  change  which 
we  trust  the  world  will  not  sanction. 

From  these  falls  the  country  gradually  as- 
cends toward  the  east,  the  river  finding  its  way 
by  this  deep  fissure  through  the  hills.  £very 
thing  shows  that  this  whole  region,  for  hundreds 
of  miles,  was  once  the  bed  of  an  immense  fresh- 
water lake.  By  some  convulsion  of  nature,  oc- 
curring at  a  period  geologically  recent,  this  fis- 
sure was  formed,  and  through  it  the  lake  was 
drained,  with  the  exception  of  its  deepest  part, 
which  constitutes  the  present  Lake  Ngami. 
Similar  indications  exist  of  the  former  exist- 
ence of  other  immense  bodies  of  water,  which 
have  in  like  manner  been  drained  by  fissures 
through  the  surrounding  elevations,  leaving 
shallow  lakes  at  the  lowest  points.  Such  are, 
undoubtedly,  Tsad  at  the  north,  Ngami  at  the 
south,  Dilolo  at  the  west,  and  Taganyika  and 
Nyanja,  of  which  we  have  only  vague  reports, 
at  the  east.  This  great  lake  region  of  former 
dajrs  seems  to  have  extended  2500  miles  from 
north  to  south,  with  an  average  breadth,  from 
east  to  west,  of  600  or  700  miles. 

The  true  theory  of  the  African  continent  is, 
that  it  consists  of  a  well-watered  trough,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  an  elevated  rim,  com- 
posed in  part  of  mountain  ranges,  and  in  part 
of  high  sandy  deserts.  Livingstone,  who  had 
wrought  out  this  theory  from  his  own  personal 
observations,  was  almost  disappointed  when,  on 
returning  to  England,  he  found  that  the  same 
theory  had  been  announced  on  purely  geolog- 
ical grounds  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  the 
same  philosopher  who  had  averred  that  gold 
must  exist  in  Australia,  long  before  the  first 
diggings  had  been  discovered  there. 

Sekeletn  had  commissioned  Livingstone, 
when  he  reached  his  own  country,  to  purchase 
for  him  a  sugar-mill,  a  good  rifle,  difiTerent 
kinds  of  clothing,  brass  wire,  beads,  and,  in  a 
word,  "any  other  beautiful  thing  he  might  see," 
furnishing  him  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
ivory  to  pay  for  them.  Their  way  lay  through 
the  country  of  the  Batoka,  a  fierce  tribe  who 
had  ^  few  years  before  attempted  **to  eat  up** 
Sebitnane,  with  ill  success,  for  he  dispersed 
them  and  took  away  their  cattle.  Their  coun- 
try, once  populous,  is  now  almost  desolate.  At 
one  of  their  ruined  villages  Livingstone  saw 
five-and-forty  human  skulls  bleaching  upon 
stakes  stuck  in  the  ground.  In  the  old  times 
the  chiefs  used  to  vie  with  each  other  as  to 
whose  village  should  be  ornamented  with  the 
greatest  number  of  these  ghastly  trophies ;  and 
a  skull  was  the  most  acceptable  present  from 
any  one  who  wished  to  curry  favor  with  a  chief. 
The  Batoka  have  an  odd  custom  of  knocking 
out  the  front  teeth  ftt>m  the  upper  jaw.  The 
lower  ones,  relieved  ftom  the  attrition  and  press- 
ure of  the  upper,  grow  long  and  protruding, 
forcing  the  lower  lip  out  in  a  hideous  manner. 
They  say  that  they  wish  their  mouths  to  be  like 
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those  of  oxen,  amd  not  like  those  of  zebras. 
No  young  Batoka  female  can  lay  any  claim  to 
being  a  belle  nntil  she  has  thus  acquired  an 
** ox-mouth."  "Look  at  the  great  teeth  I"  is 
the  disparaging  criticism  made  upon  those  who 
neglect  to  remove  their  incisors.     The  women 


wear  a  little  clothing,  bnt  the  men  disdain  even 
the  paradisiacal  fig-leaf,  and  go  about  in  a  state 
of  absolute  nudity.  Livingstone  told  them  that 
he  should  come  back  some  day  with  his  family, 
when  none  of  them  must  come  near  without  at 
least  patting  on  a  bunch  of  grass.   They  thought 
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it  A  capital  joke.  Their  mode  of  salatation  is 
to  fling  themielves  flat  on  their  backs,  and  roll 
fixmi  tide  to  side,  slapping  the  ontside  of  their 
naked  thighs. 

The  countrj  abounds  with  game.     Buffaloes 
sad  sebras  bj  the  hundred  graxed  on  the  open 
spaees.     At  one  time  their  procession  was  in- 
VoL.  XVL— No.  93.— X 
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termpted  by  three  buffaloes  who  came  dashint; 
through  their  ranks.  Livingstone's  ox  set  off 
at  a  furious  gallop.  Looking  back,  he  saw  one 
of  his  men  flung  up  into  the  air  b j  a  toss  from 
one  of  the  beasts,  who  had  carried  him  on  his 
horns  for  twenty  yards  before  giving  the  final 
pitch.     The  fellow  came  down  flat  on  his  face. 
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bat  the  skin  wu  not  pierced,  and  no  bone  wm 
broken.  His  comrades  gave  him  a  brisk  sham- 
pooing, and  in  a  week  he  was  as  well  as  ever. 

The  border  coantiy  passed,  the  natives  grew 
more  friendly,  and  gladly  supplied  all  the  wants 
of  the  travelers.  About  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber, when  their  journey  was  half  over,  they  came 
upon  the  first  traces  of  Europeans — a  deserted 
town,  a  ruined  church,  and  a  broken  bell  in- 
scribed with  a  cross  and  the  letters  I.  H.  S., 
but  bearing  no  date.  A  few  days  after  they 
met  a  man  wearing  a  hat  and  jacket  '  He  had 
come  from  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Tete, 
far  down  the  river.  From  him  they  learned 
that  a  war  was  going  on  below,  between  the 
Portuguese  and  the  natives.  A  chie^  named 
Mpende,  showed  signs  of  hostility.  Living- 
ttone*s  men,  who  had  become  worn  and  ragged 
by  their  long  joumey^rejoiced  at  the  prospect 
of  a  fight.  "Now,"  said  they,  **we  shall  get 
com  and  clothes  in  plenty.  You  have  seen  us 
with  elephants,  but  you  don't  know  what  we 
can  do  with  men.'*  After  a  while  two  old  men 
made  their  appearance,  to  find  out  who  the 
strangers  were.  "I  am  a  Lekoa  (English- 
man)," said  Livingstone.  "We  don't  know 
that  tribe,"  they  replied;  "we  suppose  you  are 
a  Mozunga  (Portuguese)."  Upon  Livingstone's 
showing  them  his  long  hair  and  the  white  skin 
of  his  bosom  they  exclaimed,  "  We  never  saw 
so  white  a  skin  as  that.  You  must  be  one  of 
that  tribe  that  loves  the  black  men."  Living- 
stone eagerly  assured  him  that  such  was  the 
case.  Sekwebu,  the  leader  of  his  men,  put  in 
a  word:  "Ah,  if  you  only  knew  him  as  well 
as  we  do,  who  have  lived  with  him,  you  would 
know  how  highly  he  values  your  friendship; 
and  as  he  is  a  stranger  he  trusts  in  you  to  di- 
rect him."  The  chief,  convinced  that  he  was 
an  Englishman,  received  the  party  hospitably 
and  forwarded  tiiem  on  their  way. 

The  frequent  appearance  of  English  goods 
showed  that  they  were  approaching  the  coast, 
and  not  long  afterward  Livingstone  met  a  couple 
of  native  traders,  from  whom,  for  two  small 
tusks,  he  bought  a  quantity  of  American  cotton 
marked  "Lawrence  Mills,  Lowell,"  which  he 
distributed  among  his  men. 

For  another  month  they  traveled  slpwly  on 
through  a  fertile  country,  abounding  in  animal 
life,  bagging  an  elephant  or  a  buffalo  when  short 
of  meat.  Lions  are  numerous,  but  the  natives, 
believing  that  the  souls  of  their  dead  chiefs  en- 
ter the  bodies  of  these  animals,  into  which  they 
also  have  the  power,  when  li%dng,  of  transform- 
ing themselves  at  will,  never  kill  them.  When 
they  meet  a  lion  they  salute  him  by  clapping 
their  hands — a  courtesy  which  his  Highness 
frequently  returns  by  making  a  meal  of  them. 

In  this  region  the  women  are  decidedly  in 
the  ascendant.  The  bridegroom  is  obliged  to 
come  to  the  village  of  the  bride 'to  live.  Here 
he  must  perform  certain  services  for  his  moth- 
er-in-law, such  as  keeping  her  always  supplied 
with  fire-wood.  Above  all  things,  he  must  al- 
ways, when  in  her  pretence,  sit  with  his-  legs 


bent  under  him,  it  being  considered  a  mark  of 
disrespect  to  present  his  feet  toward  her.  If  he 
wishes  to  leave  the  village,  he  must  not  take  his 
children  with  him ;  they  belong  to  his  wife,  or, 
rather,  to  her  family.  He  can,  however,  by  the 
payment  of  a  certain  number  of  cattle,  "bnj 
up"  his  wife  and  children.  When  a  man  ii  de- 
sired to  perform  any  service  he  alwajrs  asks  his 
wife's  consent;  if  she  refuses,  no  amount  of 
bribeiy  or  coaidng  will  induce  him  to  disobey 
her. 

On  the  evening  of  March  2,  Livingstone, 
tired  and  hungry,  came  within  eight  miles  of 
the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Tete.  He  sent 
forward  the  letters  of  recommendation  which 
he  had  received  from  the  Portuguese  on  the 
other  side  of  the  continent  Before  daylight 
the  following  morning  he  was  aroused  by  two 
officers  and  a  company  of  soldiers,  who  brought 
the  materials  for  a  civilized  breakfast — the  first 
of  which  he  had  partaken  since  he  left  Loanda, 
eighteen  months  before.  "It  was,"  he  says, 
"  the  most  refreshing  breakfast  of  which  I  ever 
partook." 

Tete  stands  on  the  Zambesi,  three  hundred 
miles  from  its  mouth.  The  commandant  re- 
ceived Livingstone  kindly,  supplied  his  men 
with  provisions  for  immediate  use,  gave  them 
land  upon  which  to  raise  future  supplies,  and 
granted  them  permission  to  hunt  elephants  in 
the  neighborhood  on  their  own  account.  Be- 
fore long  they  had  established  a  brisk  trade  in 
fire-wood,  as  their  countrymen  had  done  at  Lo- 
anda. They  certainly  manifested  none  of  the 
laziness  which  has  been  said  to  be  charactmstic 
of  the  African  races.  Thirty  elephant  tusks  re- 
mained  of  those  forwarded  by  Sekeletu.  Ten 
of  these  were  sold  for  cotton  cloth  for  the  men. 
The  others  were  deposited  with  the  authorities, 
with  directions  that  in  <ase  Livingstone  should 
never  return  they  should  be  sold,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds given  to  the  men.  He  told  them  that 
death  alone  should  prevent  him  from  coming 
back.  *  *  Nay,  &ther, "  said  the  men,  "  you  will 
not  die ;  3rou  will  return,  and  take  us  back  to 
Sekeletu." 

He  remained  at  Tete  a  month,  waiting  for 
the  close  of  the  sickly  season  in  the  low  delta 
at  the  mouths  of  the  river,  and  then  descended 
to  the  Portuguese  town  of  Kilimane.  Here  he 
remained  six  weeks,  when  an  English  vessel 
arrived  with  supplies  and  money  for  him.  Two 
of  his  attendants  only  had  come  down  the  river. 
They  begged  hard  to  be  allowed  to  accompany 
him  to  England.  In  vain  Livingstone  told 
them  that  they  would  die  if  they  went  to  so 
cold  a  country.  "  That  is  nothing,"  said  one ; 
"  let  me  die  at  your  feet."  He  at  last  decided 
to  take  with  him  Sekwebu,  the  leader  of  the 
party,  to  whose  good  sense,  braveiy,  and  tact 
he  owed  much  of  his  success.  The  sea-wares 
rose  high,  as  the  boat  conveyed  them  to  the 
ship.  Sekwebu,  who  had  never  seen  a  larger 
body  of  water  than  the  shallow  Lake  Ngami, 
was  terrified. 

«l8  diis  the  way  yon  go?"  he  inquired. 
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^Yc9;  don't  jrou  see  it  is?'*  replied  Living- 
•tone,  enconrap^inplr. 

When  Livingstone  reached  his  countxymen 
«i  the  ship  he  conld  scoreeljspeak  his  native  kn- 
Koige ;  the  words  would  not  come  at  his  call. 
He  had  q>oken  it  bnt  little  for  thirteen  years ; 


and  for  three  and  a  hal^  except  for  a  short  time 
at  Loanda,  not  at  all. 

Sekwcbn  became  a  preat  favorite  on  ship- 
board, bnt  he  was  bewildered  bj  the  crowd  of 
new  ideas  that  mshed  upon  his  mind.  "What 
a  strange  country  this  is,"  he  said,  "  all  w^fK  I" 
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When  they  reached  MauritiiLB,  he  hecame  in- 
sane, and  triftd  to  jnmp  overboard.  Living- 
stone's wife  had,  daring  he^  visit  to  their  conn- 
try,  become  a  great  favorite  with  the  Makololo, 
who  called  her  Ma  i2o6er<—"  Robert's  Mother^ 
— ^in  honor  of  her  yonng  son. 

"Come,  Sekwebu,"  said  Livingstone,  "we 
are  going  to  Ma  Robert."  This  struck  a  chord 
in  his  bosom. 

"  Oh  jes,"  said  he ;  "  where  is  she  ?  Where 
is  Robert?"  And  for  the  moment  he  seemed 
to  recover. 

But  in  the  evening  a  fresh  accession  of  in- 
sanity occurred.  He  attempted  to  spear  one 
of  the  crew,  and  then  leaped  overboard,  and, 
though  he  could  swim  well,  pulled  himself  down, 
hand  over  hand,  by  the  cable.  His  body  was 
never  recovered. 

From  Mauritius  Livingstone  sailed  for  En- 
gland, which  he  reached  on  the  12th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1866 — four  and  a  half  years  after  he  had 
parted  from  his  family  at  Cape  Town. 

He  was  received  with  unwonted  honors.  The 
President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  at 
a  special  meeting  held  to  welcome  him,  formal- 
ly invited  him  to  give  to  the  world  a  narrative 
of  his  travels.  Some  knavish  booksellers  paid 
him  the  less  acceptable  compliment  of  putting 
forth  spurious  a<^ounts  of  his  adventures,  one 
at  least  of  which  has  been  republished  in  this 
country.  Livingstone,  so  long  accustomed  to 
a  life  of  action,  found  the  preparation  of  his 
book  a  harder  task  than  he  had  imagined.  '  *  I 
think,"  he  says,  "  that  I  would  rather  cross  the 
African  continent  again  than  undertake  to  write 
another  book."  We  trust  that  he  will  yet  do 
both.  He  would  indeed  have  set  out  on  anoth- 
er African  journey  nearly  a  year  ago  to  conduct 
his  faithful  Makololo  attendants  back  to  their 
own  country,  had  not  the  King  of  Portugal  re- 
lieved him  fipom  all  anxiety  on  their  account,  by 
sending  out  directions  that  they  should  be  sup- 
ported at  Tete  until  his  return. 

Our  abstract  does,  at  best,  but  scanty  justice 
to  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  most  valu- 
able, of  modem  works  of  travel.  It  has  revo- 
lutionized our  ideas  of  African  character  as  well 
as  of  African  geography.  It  shows  that  Cen- 
tral Africa  is  peopled  by  tribes  barbarous,  in- 
deed, but  far  from  manifesting  those  savage  and 
degrading  traits  which  we  aro  wont  to  associate 
with  the  negro  race.  In  all  his  long  pilgrim- 
age Livingstone  saw  scarcely  a  trace  of  the 
brutal  rites  and  bloody  superstitions  of  Da- 
homey and  Ashanti.  The  natives  every  where 
long  for  intercourse  with  the  whites,  and  eager- 
ly seek  the  products  of  civilized  labor.  In  re- 
gions where  no  white  men  had  ever  been  seen 
the  cottons  of  Lowell  and  Manchester,  passed 
from  tribe  to  tribe,  are  even  now  the  standard 
currency.  Civilized  nations  have  an  equal  in- 
terest in  opening  intercourse  with  these  conn- 
tries,  for  they  are  arable  of  supplying  those 
great  tropical  staples  which  the  industrious 
temperate  zones  must  have,  but  can  not  pro- 
duce.    Livingstone  found  cotton  cpx>wing  wild 


all  along  his  route  from  Loanda  to  Kilimane  ; 
the  sugar-cane  flourishes  spontaneously  in  the 
valley  of  "  The  River ;"  coffee  abounds  on  the 
west  coast ;  and  indigo  is  a  weed  in  the  delta 
of  the  Zambesi.  Earth  also  finds  these  pro- 
ducts abundant  on  the  banks  of  the  Benuwe 
and  Shari,  and  around  Lake  Tsad.  The  prev- 
alent idea  of  the  inherent  laziness  of  the  Afri- 
cans must  be  abandoned,  for,  scattered  through 
the  narratives  of  both  these  intrepid  explorers 
are  abundant  testimonies  of  the  industrious  dis- 
position of  the  natives. 

Livingstone,  as  befits  his  profession,  regards 
his  discoveries  from  a  religious  stand-point. 
"  The  end  of  the  geographical  feat,"  he  says, 
"is  the  beginning  of  the  missionary* enter- 
prise." But  he  is  a  philosopher  as  well  as  a 
preacher,  recognizing  as  true  missionaries  the 
man  of  science  who  searches  after  hidden  truths, 
the  soldier  who  fights  against  tyranny,  the  sail- 
or who  puts  down  the  slave-trade,  and  the  mer- 
chant who  teaches  practically  the  mutual  de- 
pendence of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  His  idea 
of  missionary  labor  looks  to  this  world  as  well 
as  the  next.  Had  the  Bakwains  possessed  rifles 
as  well  as  Bibles — had  thby  raised  cotton  as  well 
as  attended  prayer-meetings — it  would  have  been 
better  for  them.  He  is  clearly  of  the  opinion 
that  decent  clothing  is  of  more  immediate  use 
to  the  heathen  than  doctrinal  sermons.  "  We 
ought,"  he  says,  "  to  encourage  the  Africans  to 
cultivate  for  our  markets,  as  the  most  effectual 
means^  next  to  the  Gospel,  of  their  elevation." 
His  practical  turn  of  mind  suffiars  him  to  pre- 
sent no  fancy  pictures  of  barbarous  nations 
longing  for  the  Gospel.  His  Makololo  friends, 
indeed,  listened  respectfully  when  he  discoursed 
of  the  Saviour,  but  were  all  earnestness  when 
he  spoke  of  cotton  cloths  and  muskets.  Seke- 
letu  favored  the  missionary,  not  as  the  man  who 
could  give  him  Bibles  and  tracts,  but  as  the  one 
by  whose  help  he  hoped  to  sell  his  ivory  for  a 
rifle,  a  sugar-mill,  and  brass  wire. 

Livingstone's  missionary  scheme  is  accom- 
modated to  the  actual  state  of  thingd.  It  rests 
quite  as  much  upon  traders  as  preachers.  He 
would  open  a  communication  by  the  Zambesi  to 
the  heart  of  the  continent.  Upon  the  healthy, 
elevated  region  overlooking  the  low,  fertile  ba- 
sin he  would  establish  trading  posts,  supplied 
with  European  wares.  We  can  not  wonder  that 
the  directors  of  the  Missionary  Society  looked 
coldly  upon  this  scheme,  and  wrote  to  him  that 
they  were  "  restricted  in  their  power  of  aiding 
plans  connected  only  remotely  with  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel ;"  nor  can  we  regret  that  Living- 
stone, feeling  his  old  love  of  independence  re- 
vive, withdrew  from  his  connection  with  the 
Society,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  his  own 
plans.  With  all  respect  for  the  worthy  persons 
who  manage  missionary  societies,  we  can  not 
but  believe  that  the  man  who  led  so  large  a 
party  across  the  African  continent  will  accom- 
plish more  for  the  good  cause  when  working 
out  hifl  ewn  plans  than  ho  would  do  by  follow- 
ing out  their  ideal. 
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EVEBY  one  has  heard  of  Alexis  Sover,  the 
celebrated  che/de  cuisinej  and  of  his  mission 
to  the  Crimea  to  improve  the  diet  of  the  British 
■oldier.  A  litterateur,  as  well  as  the  greatest 
liring  master  of  t£e  mageric  art,  M.  Soyer  has 
not  concealed  the  light  of  his  genius  under  a 
bushel,  but  has  given  to  the  world  a  detailed 
lustory  of  his  culinary  campaign.  A  gourmet 
will  (kll  into  raptures  over  this  production,  and 
•Ten  the  ordinary,  unimpassioned  reader  will 
rise  from  its  perusal  fullj  persuaded  that  the 
fall  of  Sebastopol  was  accomplished  by  the  per- 
severing efforts  of  Alexis  Soyer.  Pelissier  and 
Simpson,  Bosquet  and  Wyndham,  were  but  tools 
in  his  hands,  for  the  cA^had  it  in  his  power  to 
settle  their  hash  by  a  subtle  ragout,  or,  by  spoil- 
ing their  indigestion,  to  invalidate  their  pUns. 
Luckily  for  the  fame  of  the  Anglo-French  alli- 
ance, Soyer's  genius  was  only  second  to  his  pa- 
triotism ;  and  he  fairly  demonstrated  the  sound- 


ness of  his  own 
aphorism,  that  great 
deeds  must  be  per- 
formed either  before 
or  after  the  enjoy- 
ment of  an  excellent 
meal ;  in  other  and 
more  homely  words, 
**it  is  impossible  to 
fight  upon  an  empty 
stomach." 

On  the  2d  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1866,  Soyer, 
while  supping  in  a 
London  restaurant, 
conceived  the  idea 
of  offering  his  serv- 
ices to  the  British 
Government  as  su- 
perintendent of  the 
kitchen  in  the  Bar- 
rack Hospital  of  Scu- 
tari, then  overcrowd- 
ed with  wounded  and 
cholera-stricken  sol- 
diers from  the  Crim- 
ea. Being  a  practi- 
cal man,  he  at  once 
wrote  to  the  Times 
on  the  subject,  pro- 
posed to  undertake 
the  task  gratuitous- 
ly, and  to  travel  to 
the  East  at  his  own 
expense,  if  the  Gov- 
ernment would  hon- 
or him  with  their  con- 
fidence, and  grant 
him  full  power  of 
acting  according  to 
his  Knowledge  and 
experience  in  such 
matters.  This  com- 
munication was  sent 
late  at  night  to  Print- 
ing House  Square, 
and  even  Soyer  was  surprised,  the  next  morning, 
when  a  friend  popped  into  his  dressing-room 
and  exclaimed, 

* '  Halloa !  so  you  are  off  to  the  seat  of  war  ?" 
**  The  seat  of  war  I     Who  told  you  so  ?" 
**  Why,  the  Times,  to  be  sure.     I  have  just 
read  your  letter,  which,  at  all  events,  is  verj- 
likely  to  carry  you  as  far  as  Constantinople." 

**  You  don't  say  so !     What  1  is  my  letter  in 
the  Times  to-day?" 
"  Of  course  it  is." 

'*  I  sent  it  so  late  last  night  I  did  not  sup- 
pose it  could  appear  till  to-morrow,  if  at  all." 

"  They  would  not  have  inserted  it,"  contin- 
ued the  friend,  "  had  they  not  thought  it  of 
great  importance,  and  that  you  were  likely  to 
improve  the  hospital  diets.  No  doubt  you  will 
soon  set  them  to  rights." 

Soyer  went  out  to  the  country  that  day,  and 
on  his  return  to  town  he  discovered  a  letter  from  . 
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the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  on  his  desk,  express- 
ing a  desire  to  meet  him  at  Stafford  House. 
The  cAe/*hurried  thither  immediately,  and  found 
the  Duchess  in  the  company  of  a  large  number 
of  her  relatives. 

"  Monsieur  Soyer,**  said  her  Grace,  "we  hare 
read  with  deep  interest  your  letter  in  the  Times^ 
and  I  can  not  but  express  my  admiration  of 
your  noble  devotion  when  any  good  can  be  ef- 
fected, or  the  position  of  the  suffering  be  re- 
lieved or  ameliorated  by  your  assistance.  The 
results  of  your  interference  would  be  very  im- 
portant— and  especially  at  the  present  time — in 
our  hospitals  of  Scutari,  and  in  the  Crimea, 
where,  in  consequence  of  such  unexpected  ca- 
lamities, all  is  in  the  greatest  confusion.  I  am 
aware  that  this  offer  is  not  your  premier  coup 
dessai.  But  I  should  advise  you  to  consider 
the  matter  well,  in  case  the  Government  accept 
your  services.  Judging  from  the  tenor  of  the 
letters  I  receive  daily  from  Scutari,  I  can  per- 
ceive great  difficulties  of  which  you  are  perhaps 
not  aware.*' 

"  Your  Grace,"  replied  Soyer,  "  is  extreme- 
ly kind  to  initiate  me  into  the  true  position  of 
the  case  ;  and,  first  of  all,  I  beg  to  observe,  that 
were  there  no  great  difficulties  to  surmount,  I 
should  not  have  offered  my  services.  But  will 
you  permit  me  to  set  forth  briefly  the  plan  I  pro- 
pose adopting,  if  the  Government  should  honor 
me  with  its  confidence  ?'* 

"Pray  do,'*  exclaimed  several  of  the  circle, 
especially  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Ministry. 

**  First  of  all,  then,"  continued  Soyer,  *'I 
should  beg  the  entire  confidence  of  the  Grovem- 
ment  relative  to  my  actions  concerning  the  cu- 
linary department  of  the  hospitals." 

"X  have  no  doubt,"  answered  her  Grace, 
"  that  what  you  request  will  be  granted  with- 
out the  least  Uksitation." 

**  My  plan  would  also  be,  never  to  act  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  doctor-in-chief  respect- 
ing the  diets  I  mean  to  introduce.  Upon  ar- 
riving at  Scutari,  I  propose  at  once  to  take  two 
hundred  patients,  and  diet  them  for  a  week,  or 
more,  according  to  the  doctor's  approbation, 
and  then  gradually  increase  the  number,  till  I 
have  the  whole  under  my  direction." 

The  Duchess  thought  M  Soyer's  plan  reiy 
practicable,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyle  promised 
to  submit  it  to  the  Ministerial  Council  that  aft- 
ernoon. Lord  Panmure  was  charmed  with  the 
project  He  sent  for  the  chef,  and  having  heard 
him  detail  his  plans,  he  said, 

"  You  must,  after  you  leave  Scutari,  go  to 
the  Crimea,  and  cheer  up  these  brave  fellows 
in  the  camp.  See  what  you  can  do.  Your  joy- 
ful countenance  will  do  them  good,  Soyer ;  try 
and  teach  them  to  make  the  best  of  their  ra- 
tions." 

And  so  the  matter  was  settled.  Alexis  Soyer 
started  on  his  mission  to  the  East  within  three 
days  after  his  conversation  with  the  head  of  the 
War  Department. 

Soyer  left  Marseilles  in  the  Simoit^  but  in 


consequence  of  stormy  weather  the  resael  was 
obliged  to  seek  shelter  in  the  harbor  of  Ajacdo 
fourteen  hours  after  its  departure  from  Blar- 
seilles.  This  pttit  viile,  as  the  reader  knows, 
was  the  eracUe  of  the  first  Napoleon,  and  all  Uie 
passengers  were,  of  course,  anxious  to  see  the 
house  in  which  the  great  £mp^x>r  was  bom. 
While  they  rummaged  here  and  there  about  the 
old  building,  the  chefi  true  to  his  instincts,  had 
a  craving  curiosity  to  visit  the  kitchen.  Let 
him  describe  it  himself: 

"  By  a  great  deal  of  courtesy  and  persever- 
ance," he  says,  in  a  letter  written  on  the  spot, 
"  I  obtained  from  La  Signora  Grossetti  (a  lady 
eighty-three  years  of  age,  who  had  been  in  the 
late  Emperor's  family  f5rom  infancy)  the  rusted 
key  of  the  kitchen-door  of  that  interesting  and 
now  deserted  domicile.  Such  a  request  had 
never  before  been  made  by  the  numerous  travr 
elers  who  daily  visit  the  place.  I  am  now 
writing  upon  the  stove  in  this  celebrated  kitch- 
en. On  my  left  hand  is  a  well-constructed 
charcoal  stove,  containing  six  nine-inch  square 
cooking-places,  covered  with  glazed  red  tiles; 
and  an  oval  one,  about  eighteen  inches  long^  by 
about  six  inches  wide,  on  which  the  most  de- 
licious fish,  game,  meat,  and  poultry  were  no 
doubt  submitted  to  the  highest  perfection  of  the 
culinary  art.  At  the  spot  upon  which  I  am  now 
writing  the  roasting  by  wood-fire  and  the  broil- 
ing by  red  ashes  were  carried  on.  There  is  also 
the  old  jack,  with  the  pulley  that  supported  the 
rope  and  weights.  On  my  right  is  an  old  semi- 
circular oven,  partly  in  ruins,  with  an  old-fiuh- 
ioned  wrought-iron  door,  in  which,  no  doubt, 
the  cakes  and  choice  pastry  were  prepared  to 
gratify  the  imperial  in&nt's  palate.  Larders, 
confectionery,  and  all  the  requisite  appoint- 
ments of  a  kitchen,  are  not  wanting;  and 
though  in  a  dilapidated  state,  an  appearance  of 
grandeur  is  left  to  them  such  as  none  but  a 
fainily  of  distinction  could  afford — very  differ- 
ent from  what  has  been  often  reported  and  be- 
lieved by  the  vulgar ;  vie.,  that  this  great  man 
had  his  origin  in  the  bosom  of  an  in£gcnt  fiun- 
Uy." 

This  incident  enlivened  the  passengerstof  the 
Simois  until  their  arrival  at  Messina.  Thence 
they  sailed  to  Athens,  at  which  port  the  vessel 
renudned  for  four  hours,  giving  M.  Soyer  an 
opportunity  to  visit  the  Acropolis.  His. letter 
to  the  IlhatrcUed  London  News  on  this  subject 
is  immensely  characteristic.  **  At  the  present 
time,"  writes  the  cke/f  **in  the  ancient  Par- 
thenon, I  am  cooking  with  my  new  camp^tove, 
on  a  fallen  capital  of  the  stupendous  ruins,  a 
petit  elejeuner  a  la  Jburchette,  with  Greek  and 
Sicilian  wines,  for  my  distinguished  fellow- 
travelers." 

Within  a  brief  space  of  time  after  leaving  the 
Piraeus  the  straits  of  the  Dardanelles  were  pass- 
ed, and  the  noouth  of  the  Bosphoms  reached. 
The  great  Oriental  city,  in  all  its  splendor,  is 
now  spread  before  the  eager  gaze  of  the  Simoi^ 
passengers.  While  some  are  moved  by  the 
beauty  of  the  prospect,  Soyer  is  overpowered  at 
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Uie  Bight  of  a  hafi^  buildinf;,  which,  he  is  told, 
ii  the  Scntari  Hospital.  He  reflects  that  it  is 
fall  of  sack  and  wounded ;  that  each  patient 
will  reqmire  firom  three  to  four  articles  of  diet 
dailjf  making  a  total  of  seteral  thousands  per 
I  piorided  for  in  some  shape  or  other ; 
1  undertaken  to  reform  and  introduce 
ization  in  the  cooking  department, 
\  eonfoaion,  in  so  strange  a  coun- 
lllastlj,  that  he  himself  might,  perhaps, 
jprer,  or  the  cholera,  or  some  of  the 
at  that  time  raging  within  the 
hospitaL  But  Soyer  was  not  a 
to  remain  long  in  doubt  or  despondency. 
His  courage  rose  with  the  difficulties  of  his  po- 
sition, for  he  felt  confident  of  ultimate  success. 
The  moeques  of  Stambonl  are  passed ;  the  Si- 
mtois  haa  dropped  her  anchor  opposite  the  Toph- 
nti  tnmble-down  stairs,  and,  half  an  hour  aft- 
er, H.  Soyer  and  his  compagnonM  de  voyage  are 
lafelj  ensconced  in  the  Hotel  des  Ambassa- 
deora. 

One  of  M.  Soyer's  first  movements  in  Con- 
itantinople  was  to  pay  his  respects  to  Lord 
Stnttfoid  de  Bedcliffe,  the  British  Embassador. 
Upon  calling  at  the  embassy  he  was  at  once 
shown  into  the  library,  and  ten  minutes  had 
scarcely  elapsed  when  Lady  Stratford  entered, 
and  addressed  him  in  French,  with  a  smile  of 
welcome  which«  the  cAf/*  assures  us,  it  would  be 
difScnlt  for  him  to  forget. 

*^Well,  Monsieur  Soyer,  we  heard  of  your 
depaitora  from  England  for  the  East." 
^  No  doubt  you  did,  my  lady." 
''  And  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  succeed 
m  jMiJsadable  undertaking.    I  hare  no  doubt 
\  will  prove  highly  beneficial, 


and  be  well  received  by  the  authorities  at  the 
various  hospitals,  which,  in  your  department, 
are  much  in  want  of  some  kind  of  regulation. 
I  also  hope  that  the  Minister-at-War  has  in- 
vested you  with  power  to  act  according  to  your 
own  judgment." 

« I  am  happy  to  inform  your  ladyship,"  an- 
swered Soyer,  "  that  her  Majesty's  Government 
has  not  only  granted  me  the  power  required  to 
superintend,  and,  if  possible,  improve  the  diet 
at  the  hospital,  but  has  also  honored  me  with 
its  full  confidence  as  regards  ordering  any  thing 
extra  which  may  be  required,  as  long  as  it  tends 
to  the  comfort  of  the  sick." 

'*  I  am  happy  to  hear  that  such  is  the  case,*' 
said  Lady  Stratford ;  and  her  Iad3r8hip  then 
conducted  the  chef  to  the  sanctum  of  the  em- 
bassador, to  whom  he  detailed  the  particulars 
of  his  mission. 

The  same  day  Soyer  dispatched  one  of  his 
men  to  the  Barrack  Hospital  at  Scutari  to  in- 
form Lord  William  Paulet — then  Brigadier- 
(jeneral  of  the  British  army — of  his  arrival  at 
Constantinople,  and  to  inquire  at  what  hour  his 
lordship  would  favor  him  with  an  interview. 
On  returning  from  the  English  Embassy,  Soyer 
found  that  his  man  Julien  had  arrived  from 
Scutari,  terribly  frightened  by  his  passage  en 
ctOqw  across  the  Bosphorus.  • 

**I  must  tell  you.  Sir,"  said  Julien,  "that 
upon  announcing  your  arrival  his  lordship  seem- 
ed very  much  pleased,  and  observed,  *  So  Mon- 
sieur Soyer  has  arrived !  Where  is  he  ?'  '  At 
Pera,  my  lord,  at  the  Hdtel  des  Ambassadeurs** 
'  I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  M.  Soyer,*  said 
his  lordship,  '  when  he  came  to  L:eland  in  the 
year  of  the  fiunine.    Tell  him  I  shall  be  happy   t 
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to  see  him  any  time  to-morrow  between  the 
hours  of  nine  and  four.* " 

The  cAe/"  punctually  kept  the  appointment. 
"Monsieur  Soyer,"  said  Lord  W.  Paulet,  as 
soon  as  he  entered  the  apartment,  ''We  have 
not  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  since  1847, 
when  I  saw  you  in  Dublin — the  year  of  the 
famine  in  Ireland.  I  was  at  the  Royal  Bar- 
racks at  the  time  you  opened  your  kitchen  in 
the  Square.  You  had  nearly  a  thousand  visit- 
ors that  morning,  and  fed  between  four  and  five 
thousand  poor  people  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
The  samples  of  food  prepared  by  you  were  ex- 
cellent, though  made  at  such  a  moderate  price.** 

"Indeed,  my  lord,  you  give  me  much  pleas- 
ure by  recalling  the  incidents  of  my  success  at 
that  period ;  and  I  accept  the  same  as  a  good 
omen  for  my  present  undertaking." 

**  Monsieur  Soycr,  you  may  depend  upon  my 
support,  but  I  tell  you  beforehand  you  will  have 
no  end  of  difficulties." 

"Well,  with  your  lordship's  support,  a  good 
will,  and  perseverance,  I  have  no  doubt  of  do- 
ing some  good."  The  chef  then  presented  Lord 
Fanmure's  letter.  After  reading  it  Lord  W. 
Paulet  assured  his  visitor  that  the  Minister's 
letter  should  be  closely  attended  to,  and  that 
orders  on  the  sulject  should  be  immediately 
given. 

"How  many  cooks  have  you  brought  with 
you?"  asked  his  lordship. 

"Four,  my  lord." 

"Only  four  I  I  thought  you  would  want 
many  more  than  that.  However,  let  me  know 
what  you  require.     You  are  staying  at  Pera?" 

"Yes,  but  I  intend  coming  over  to-morrow 
to  make  a  beginning." 

"I  must  get  you  a  house  in  town ;  we  are  so 
full  here,  we  have  not  room  to  spare.*' 

"  I'm  not  sorry  for  that — it  will  be  a  change 
of  air — ^though  I  shaU  require  a  small  room  in 
the  hospital.** 

"We'll  see  about  that;  but  tell  me,  of  how 
many  does  your  staff  consist  ?'* 

"About  seven  or  eight." 

"  I'll  try  and  get  you  a  house  to  yourself." 

"Many  thanks." 

On  the  next  day  Soyer  was  introduced  to  the 
officials  of  the  Scutari  hospitals,  including  Miss 
Nightingale,  and  was  formally  installed  in  his 
new  office.  He  inspected  the  kitchens,  cook- 
ing utensils,  and  provisions,  and  found  them  all 
very  exceptionable.  In  one  kitchen  the  fire 
would  not  bum,  owing  to  bad  charcoal ;  another 
was  full  of  smoke,  with  every  thing  boiling  too 
fast ;  the  boilers  were  lined  with  copper  instead 
of  tin ;  the  meat  was  wrongly  spitted ;  the  poul- 
try consisted  chiefly  of  old  fowls ;  the  vegeta- 
bles were  stale;  and,  to  crown  all,  there  was 
not  the  slightest  attempt  at  order,  but  a  general 
scramble  among  the  soldiers  at  dinner  time  for 
the  soup  and  meat  which  were  then  distributed. 
While  the  chef  was  making  his  inspection  he 
perceived  a  large  copper,  half  full  of  rich  broth, 
with  about  three  inches  of  fat  upon  it.  He  in- 
quired of  the  soldier  cook  what  he  did  with  this? 


* » Throw  it  away.  Sir." 

"Throw  it  away  I"  exclaimed  Soyer,  horror- 
struck. 

"  Yes,  Sir,  it's  only  the  water  in  which  the 
fresh  beef  has  been  cooked." 

"Do  you  call  that  water?  I  call  it  strong 
broth.     Why  don't  you  make  soup  of  it?" 

"We  orderlies  don't  like  soup,  Sir." 

"Then  you  actually  do  throw  it  away?" 

"Yes,  Sir;  it  is  good  for  nothing." 

Soyer  immediately  seized  a  ladle  and  re- 
moved a  large  basinful  of  beautiful  fat,  which, 
when  cold,  was  better  for  cooking  purposes  than 
the  rank  butter  procured  from  Constantinople 
at  from  ten  to  fifteen  piastres  per  pound.  The 
next  day  he  showed  the  men  how  to  make  a 
most  delicious  soup  with  what  they  had  before 
so  foolishly  thrown  away. 

Within  a  week  all  the  evils  and  mistakes  that 
existed  in  the  kitchens  of  the  Scutari  hospitals 
were  remedied  and  corrected  under  Soyer's  su- 
perintendence. He  had  the  cooking  confined  to 
one  large  room,  so  that  the  whole  operation  might 
be  performed  under  his  own  eye.  He  initiated 
the  soldier  cooks  into  his  method,  and  taught 
the  sergeant  to  see  it  properly  executed.  He 
drew  up  two  receipts — one  by  weight  and  the 
other  by  measure,  the  former  for  beef  and  the 
latter  for  mutton-soups.  These  receipts  were 
copied  and  hung  up  in  the  kitchen,  and  the 
cooks  were  supplied  with  weights  and  scales. 
He  also  taught  them  how  to  stew  meat  well, 
and  to  manage  the  fires,  so  as  to  prevent  over- 
boiling or  burning, 'as  well  as  to  economise  the 
fuel.  Every  soldier  in  the  department  soon  be- 
came an  experienced  cook. 

Absorbed  as  Soyer  was  in  his  profession,  he 
Was  not  incapable  of  being  touched  by  the  mel- 
ancholy scenes  around  him.  As  he  was  leav- 
ing the  hospital,  one  night,  his  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  faint,  flickering  light  in  a  distant 
ward.  Upon  approaching,  a  solemn  and  affect- 
ing picture  was  exposed  to  view.  A  djring  sol- 
dier lay,  propped  up  by  pillows,  on  his  bed. 
Life  was  fast  ebbing ;  and  Death  was  anxioaaly 
waiting  for  the  soul,  to  convey  it  to  its  eternal 
destination.  But  stop!  near  the  dying  man 
was  a  guardian  angel,  sitting  at  the  foot  of  his 
bed,  and  most  devotedly  engaged  in  penciling 
down  his  last  wishes  to  be  dispatched  to  his 
friends  at  home.  A  watch  and  a  few  other 
trinkets  were  consigned  to  the  care  of  the  writ- 
er ;  the  lamp  threw  a  painful,  yellowish  glare 
over  that  mournful  picture,  which  a  Rombrandt 
alone  could  have  traced,  but  which  every  one, 
as  long  as  the  world  lasts,  will  understand,  feel, 
and  admire. 

After  regulating  the  culinary  departments  of 
the  hospitals  of  Scutari,  Alexis  Soyer  initiated 
the  same  reforms,  and  with  equal  success,  in 
those  of  Kululee.  Before  he  finally  left  for  the 
Crimea  he  received  the  highest  encomiums  from 
the  officers  in  command,  and  was  thus  address- 
ed, as  the  cAe/'himself  naively  tells  us,  by  Gen- 
eral Vivian : 

"Monsienr  Soyer,  Miss  Nightingale's  name 
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and  Tonr  own  will  be  forerer  associated  in  the 
archlTcs  of  this  memorable  war.*' 

Among  M.  Soyer's  fellow-passengers  to  Ba- 
laklmTa,  were  Mr.  Bracebridge  and  Miss  Night- 
ingale. The  latter's  personnei  is  thus  sketched 
bj  the  ehtif:  "She  is  rather  high  in  stature, 
fkir  in  complexion,  and  slim  in  person;  her 
hair  is  brown,  and  is  ^om  quite  plain;  her 
phrsiognomj  b  most  pleasing ;  her  eyes,  of  a 
bluish  tint,  speak  volumes,  and  are  always  spark- 
ling with  intelligence ;  her  mouth  is  small  and 
well  formed,  while  her  lips  act  in  unison,  and 
make  known  the  impression  of  the  heart — one 
seems  the  reflex  of  the  other.  Her  visage,  as 
regards  expression,  is  very  remarkable,  and  one 
can  almost  anticipate  by  her  countenance  what 
she  is  about  to  say ;  every  now  and  then,  while 
matters  of  the  most  grave  import  are  under  dis- 
cosiion,  a  gentle  smile  passes  radiantly  over  her 
oonntenance,  thus  proving  her  evenness  of  tem- 
per; at  other  times,  when  wit  or  a  pleasantry 
prevails,  the  heroine  is  lost  in  the  happy,  good- 
natured  smile  which  pervades  her  face,  and  you 
recognize  only  the  charming  .woman.  Her  dress 
is  generally  of  a  grayish  or  black  tint ;  she  wears 
a  simple  white  cap,  and  often  a  rough  apron. 
In  a  word,  her  whole  appearance  is  religiously 
simple  and  unsophisticated.  In  conversation, 
no  member  of  the  fair  sex  can  be  more  amiable 
and  gentle  than  Miss  Nightingale.  Removed 
from  her  arduous  and  cavalier-like  duties,  which 
require  the  nerve  of  a  Hercules — and  she  pos- 
sesses it  when  required — she  is  Rachel  on  the 
stage,  in  both  tragedy  and  comedy.'* 

Another  passenger  to  Balaklava  was  a  trav- 
eling gentleman,  whom  Soyer*  calls  P.  M. — a 


person  of  no  small  importance  in  his  own  esti- 
mation, and  who  was  very  desirous  of  accom-  * 
panying  the  chef  through  his  Crimean  cam- 
paign, and  of  making  himself  useful,  should 
his  services  be  required.  Remuneration  was 
to  him  a  secondary  consideration.  According 
to  himself,  '*  moving  accidents  by  flood  and 
field,  and  peril  in  the  imminent  deadly  breach,*' 
excited  his  martial  ardor.  He  afterward  gave 
the  company  to  understand  that  he  was  court- 
ing a  wealthy  lady,  who,  being  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  "none  but  the  brave  deserve  the 
fair,**  had  declared  that  no  one  should  wed  her 
who  had  not  both  fought  and  bled  for  his  coun- 
try. P.  M.  needed  some  such  stimulus  to  risk 
his  life  in  his  country's  cause,  as  the  following 
anecdote  will  show : 

During  a  gale,  some  time  before,  a  looking- 
glass  had  been  broken  in  the  cabin — the  stew- 
ard, as  the  ship  made  a  heavy  lurch,  having 
sent  his  head  through  it  while  in  the  act  of 
carrying  a  dish  to  the  table.  Probably  the 
glass  was  not  set  flat  in  the  frame,  for  the  stew- 
ard's head  had  made  a  perfect  star  of  a  hundred 
jets.  The  circular  hole  looked  just  as  though 
a  shot  had  passed  through  it. 

While  at  dinner,  P.  M.,  who  was  sitting  next 
Soyer,  inquired  how  the  glass  had  been  broken. 

"Upon  my  word,**  said  the  chef,  "I  do  not 
know ;  but  the  mate  savs  it  was  done  by  a  round 
shot." 

The  captain,  who  was  disposed  to  be  jocular, 
perceiving  that  P.  M  was  uneasy  at  the  inform- 
ation, said,  "  Ah !  and  I  had  a  very  narrow  es- 
cape on  the  occasion.  I  was  sitting  at  the  head 
of  the  table  at  the  time,  nearly  oppositeth^  spot. "    ^ 
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**  What!"  P.  M.  exclaimed,  in  great  trepida- 
tion. "  What  do  you  say,  captain  ?  A  cannon- 
ball  broke  that  gbus?" 

"  I  did  not  say  so, "  replied  the  captain,  **  but 
such,  unfortunately,  is  the  case." 

"Well,"  said  P.  M.,  "I  do  not  like  the  job 
I  have  undertaken.  You  don't  mean  to  say 
that  our  lives  will  be  endangered  at  Balaklava  ?'* 

"Oh  dear,  no;  not  in  the  least,  unless  they 
fire  on  us." 

"I  tell  you  what  it  is,  I  won't  stand  it;  for 
I  bargained  for  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"  At  any  rate,"  said  Soyer,  "  if  you  are  kill- 
ed by  shot  or  shell,  all  your  former  bargains  will 
be  of  no  avail,  and  off  you  must  go." 

**  Had  I  been  aware  of  this,  I  certainly  should 
never  have  left  Scutari." 

This  story  was  always  brought  up  as  a  capital 
joke  against  P.  M.  whenever  he  boasted  of  his 
courage ;  and  he  soon  had  a  further  opportunity 
of  displaying  how  lamentably  deficient  he  was 
in  that  essential  virtue. 

On  the  day  after  their  arrival  at  Balaklava, 
Soyer,  in  company  with  Miss  Nightingale,  vis- 
ited the  camp  hospitals  and  kitchens,  to  make 
his  first  inspection  in  the  Crimea.  The  party 
then  proceeded  through  the  French  and  English 
camps,  which,  for  miles,  surrounded  the  doomed 
city  of  Sebastopol.  The  afternoon  was  drawing 
on ;  both  sides  were  firing  sharply ;  and  it  was 
proposed  to  have  a  peep  at  the  great  fortress. 
Miss  Nightingale,  to  whom  the  ofi^r  was  made, 
immediately  accepted  it ;  so  the  party  prepared 
to  go  under  fire.  But  P.  M.  exclaimed,  nervously, 

"  I  say.  Monsieur  Soyer,  of  course  yon  would 
not  take  Miss  Nightingale  where  there  would  be 
any  danger!" 


Both,  however,  neglected  the  remonstrance, 
and  pushing  on,  soon  reached  the  flag-staff  at 
the  head  of  the  Woronzoff  Road,  where  the  sen- 
try informed  them  they  must  dismount,  as  they 
were  in  danger,  pointing,  at  the  same  time,  to 
the  marks  of  a  number  of  cannon-balls  and 
splinters  of  shell,  which,  he  said,  were  fired  by 
the  enemy  whenever  he  saw  a  group  on  horse- 
back. Fortunately  P.  M.  did  not  hear  this,  or 
he  would  have  vanished. 

All  then  dismounted,  and  entered  a  stone  re- 
doubt, where  there  was  a  telescope.  The  day 
being  clear,  and  the  sun  pouring  its  rays  on  the 
city,  its  laiige  buildings,  Greek  temple,  church, 
olub-house,  hospital,  barracks,  and  fortifications 
could  be  plainly  distinguished,  and  every  shot 
sent  in  by  the  Allies  could  be  seen.  One  of  the 
party  then  proposed  to  advance  some  distance 
further  to  the  Three-mortar  Battery.  Miss 
Nightingale  seconded  the  proposal,  but  the  sen- 
try strongly  objected,  saying  it  was  too  danger^ 
ous ;  that  only  a  few  days  before  those  mortars 
had  poured  a  very  heavy  fire  into  the  city,  and 
the  Russians  kept  a  good  look-out  upon  ihem. 

Soyer  himself  appears  to  have  been  impress- 
ed with  the  remark,  for  he  observed  to  Miss 
Nightingale  that  it  was  very  imprudent  of  her 
to  run  such  a  risk  for  no  purpose,  and  that,  if 
any  accident  happened  to  her,  no  one  would 
pi^  her,  but  all  the  good  she  had  done  would 
fall  into  oblivion. 

The  heroine  was,  however,  obsdnate.  Turn- 
ing lo  the  sentry,  who  still  kept  up  his  cautious 
advice,  she  said,  in  French,  "My  good  young 
man,  more  dead  and  wounded  have  passed 
through  my  hands  than  I  hope  you  will  ever 
see  in  the  battle-field  during  the  whole  of  your 
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militaiy  career.  Beliere  me,  I  do  not  fear  to 
die.- 

As  the  party  were  leaving,  P.  M.,  who  had 
maained  in  the  redoabt,  came  running  out,  ex- 
claiming, "  I  say,  where  the  deuce  are  jon  all 
going?" 

"  Oh,  not  far— only  to  the  second  trench." 

'*  Bat,  good  gracioos  I  there  most  be  a  great 
deal  of  danger.  Why  should  we  go  to  the 
trenches  ?  This  is  very  rash  to  risk  one's  life 
tar  nothing ;  it  is  what  I  call  giving  a  chance 
tway." 

While  the  chef  was  trying  to  calm  the  agita- 
ted nerves  of  the  speaker,  there  was  a  cry  of 
"  A  shell  I  a  shell  I*'  upon  which  P.  M.  imme- 
diately caught  hold  of  Soycr  by  the  shoulders 
with  both  hands,  and  placed  himself^  for  pro- 
tection, behind  that  portly  personage.  The 
shell  did  not  fall  any  where  near  our  group, 
and  a  hearty  laugh  was  raised  at  P.  M.'s  ex- 
pense. 

They  all  arrived  safely  at  the  Three-mortar 
Battery,  from  which  point  they  had  an  excel- 
lent view  of  the  dty.  Before  quitting  the  bat- 
tery the  gallant  chef  begged  Miss  Nightingale 
to  give  him  her  hand.  He  then  requested  her 
to  ascend  the  stone  rampart,  next  the  wooden 
gun-carriage,  and  to  sit  upon  the  centre  mor- 
tar. This  done,  Soyer  boldly  exclaimed,  "  Gen- 
tlemen, behold  this  amiable  lady  sitting  fear- 
lessly upon  that  terrible  instrument  of  war! 
Behold  the  heroic  daughter  of  England — the 
soldier's  friend  I**  All  present  greeted  this 
QKmtaneous  outburst  with  loud  bravos  and  hur- 
rahs. 

After  leaving  the  battery,  the  party  were  again 
exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire,  which  had  increased 
ia  vehemence.     P.  M.  said  he  would  run ;  but 


being  told  that  he  would  thereby  incnr  more 
danger,  as  he  might  be  taken  for  a  deserter,  he 
altered  his  determination. 

"Well,"  he  observed,  "you  may  say  what 
you  like  about  bravery ;  let  me  tell  you.  Mon- 
sieur Soyer,  that  I  did  not  bargain  for  being 
brave,  and  I  think  the  sooner  we  get  out  of  this 
the  better.  Only  listen  to  the  roaring  of  the 
cannon!" 

At  last  they  regained  the  redoubt.  The 
French  corporal  attributed  their  safety  to  the 
presence  of  Miss  Nightingale.  "Ladies,"  he 
said,  "often  come  to  this  spot  to  get  a  view; 
but  the  enemy  never  fire  while  they  are  pres- 
ent." 

The  sun  was  now  sinking  into  the  ocean  in 
front  of  Sebastopol,  and  the  party  hastily  mount- 
ed and  returned  to  Balaklava. 

The  following  leaf  from  P.  M.'s  diary,  de- 
tailing his  adventures,  is  characteristic.  It  ran 
as  follows : 

"  Got  up  at  five  o'clock.  Off  for  the  day,  ac- 
companying M.  Soyer  and  other  friends.  My 
mule  very  restive.  Accident  the  first — ^broke  a 
strap.  Weather  veiy  hot,  water  scarce,  wine  and 
beer  more  so.  Bide  up  a  ravine — nearly  split. 
Quarrel  with  a  Bashi-Bazouk.  Gallop  away 
from  my  friends.  Splendid  view  of  head-quar- 
ters. Visit  the  sick  and  wounded  at  Greneral 
Hospital.  Miss  Nightingale  present;  troops 
greet  her  with  cheers.  Pirst  glance  at  Sebas- 
topol, peeping  through  the  gabions.  Danger^ 
ous  visit  to  the  Three-gun  Batteiy.  '  A  shell ! 
a  shell!*  Barely  have  time  to  lie  flat  on  the 
grass.  One  of  our  party  wounded  by  a  splin- 
ter. Dangerous  traveling  at  night.  Take  cofieo 
with  the  Zouaves.  Arrive  home  safely,  but  veiy 
hungry,  after  our  perilous  expedition." 
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Shortly  after  this  expedition,  Soyer  called  at 
head-quarters.  Lord  Raglan,  surrounded  by  his 
staff  and  some  thirty  mounted  officers,  was  about 
f^ing  out.  ''Ah!  Monsieur  Soyer,**  he  said, 
*' how  are  you?     I  am  glad  to  see  you  here." 

The  chef  declared,  with  profound  politeness, 
that  he  felt  highly  flattered  at  such  a  kind  re- 
ception. 

''Ton  are  welcome  to  the  seat  of  war,"  said 
Lord  Rnglan.  *'  It  is  many  years  since  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  each  other." 

"  It  must  be  ten  years,  my  Lord." 

'*  More  than  that ;  let  me  see — ^it  can  not  be 
lets  than  fourteen,  I  am  sure.    I  recollect  going 


with  some  friends  of  mine  to  visit  yon  in  your 
interesting  kitchen  in  the  Reform  Club.  Tou 
remember?" 

*'  So  well  that  I  recollect  your  lordsbip  say- 
ing you  neyer  had  a  good  dinner  excepting  when 
they  gave  you  the  pot'€M'feu  made  after  my  re- 
ceipt, and  that  I  was  one  of  your  great  bene- 
factors." 

"  Perfectly  right,  Monsieur  Soyer.  Tou  hare 
been  one  not  only  to  me,  but  to  the  public  at 
large,  in  making  all  your  receipts  known.^ 

''  I  am  still  ready  to  render  myself  nseful, 
and  work  harder  than  erer  under  your  direc- 
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**  Well,  jon  nuy  depend  upon  it  I  shall  do 
all  in  my  power  to  render  yoor  senrices  avail- 
able.* Turning  to  an  officer  on  his  left,  Lord 
Baglan  then  said,  **  Will  you  allow  me  to  in- 
trodoce  jon  to  Monsieur  Soyer?  Monsieur 
Soyer— His  Excellency  Omer  Fasha.*' 

The  chf/  bowed  to  the  distinguished  Turk, 
vho  said,  **Ah,  Monsieur,  I  have  frequently 
heard  Beyram  Pasha  speak  of  you ;  only  yes- 
terday he  mentioned  your  name." 

"  Yes,  your  Excellency ;  I  had  the  honor  of 
laiHng  fh>m  Marseilles  to  Constantinople  in 
company  with  the  General.*' 

**  He  told  me  you  were  about  to  open  a  large 
hotel  at  Eupatoria." 

" No,  no,**  put  in  Lord  Raglan ;  **  Monsieur 
Soyer  is  come  to  show  our  soldiers  how  to  make 
the  best  of  their  rations,  and  no  doubt  they  will 
improre  under  his  tuition.*' 

Upon  this  the  chef  took  his  departure.  He 
soon  inaugurated  a  thorough  reform  in  the  camp 
kitchens  of  the  Crimea.  But  his  crowning  tri- 
omph  was  not  witnessed  by  Lord  Raglan — that 
gsIlMit  officer  was  then  cold  in  his  graTO. 

Sojer  had  inrented  a  new  camp  cooking- 
Mote,  and  he  appointed  the  27th  of  August  as 
s  grand  field-day  for  the  exhibition  of  his  ap- 
ptTttos.  Livitations  to  witness  the  field  kitch- 
en were  sent  to  the  leading  ofllcers  in  the 
Freach,  English,  and  Sardinian  armies. 

Alexis  se(  to  work  early  in  the  morning,  and 
ia  fpite  of  all  difficulties  succeeded  in  getting 
ereiy  thing  into  tolerably  good  order  for  his 
gmt  martial  banquet  ai fresco.  He  made  ser- 
eal  messes  with  the  soldiers'  rations,  and  at  the 
ssme  esqwnse,  thongh  he  had  introduced  sauce 
sad  ingredients  which  could  easily  be  added  to 
the  anny  stores  without  increasing  the  cost — 
thus  making  a  nice  variation  in  the  meals  so 
iaportant  to  the  health  of  a  large  body  of 

BKIL 

The  bill  of  fare  consisted  of  plain-boiled  salt 
beef;  ditto  with  dumplings;  plain-boiled  salt 
pork;  ditto  with  peas-pudding;  stewed  salt 
pork  and  beef,  with  rice ;  French  pot-au-feu ; 
ttewed  &B8h  beef,  with  potatoes ;  mutton  ditto, 
with  haricot  beans ;  ox-cheek  and  ox-feet  soups ; 
Scotch  mutton-broth ;  and  common  curry,  made 
with  fresh  and  salt  beefl 

By  three  o'clock  the  guests  began  to  arrive. 
The  stoves  were  in  the  open  air,  placed  in  a 
ttmicircle,  and  though  in  a  state  of  ebullition, 
BO  one  could  perceive  that  any  cooking  was  go- 
ing on,  except  by  raising  the  lids.  It  was  a 
nsterial  point  that  no  fire  should  be  seen  when 
the  stoves  were  used  in  the  trenches.  A  com- 
■|on  table,  made  with  a  few  boards,  and  gar- 
nished with  soldiers'  tin  plates,  iron  forks,  and 
^KKmi,  completed  this  open-air  dining-room. 

About  four  o*clock  the  reception  commenced, 
sad  the  chf  fully  explained  the  plan  and  con- 
><niction  of  his  af^iaratns,  ito  simplicity,  clean- 
^iotUj  economy,  and  the  e^se  and  certainty 
vi^  which  the  men  could  regulate  the  heat 
ttd  prepsre  the  food  according  to  his  receipts. 
The  scene  was  gay  and  animated,  for  an  install- 
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ation  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  had  taken  place 
at  head-quarters  that  morning,  and  many  of  M. 
Soyer*8  visitors  were  present  in  the  costume  in 
which  they  had  appeared  at  the  ceremony.  At 
length  an  officer  announced  that  Generals  Simp- 
son and  Pelissier  would  honor  the  exhibition 
with  their  presence ;  and  soon  the  commanders 
themselves  arrived,  accompanied  by  a  large  and 
brilliant  staff.  All  tasted  the  different  prepara- 
tions of  food,  and  expressed  their  approbation 
of  them ;  and  Alexis  was  thus  fairly  inaugu- 
rated as  cA^of  the  culinary  department  in  the 
British  army. 

A  month  after  the  great  field  kitchen  exhi- 
bition an  event  of  a  grander  nature  took  place. 
Sebastopol  was  stormed  and  captured.  Soyer 
witnessed  the  spectacle  from  Cathcarf s  HilL 
For  some  time  a  profound  silence  reigned 
among  the  troops  now  buried  in  the  trenches. 
The  weather,  which  had  been  fine,  suddenly 
changed,  and  a  furious  tempest  burst  over  be- 
sieged and  besiegers.  The  sun  appeared  to 
shrink  away  from  the  scene  of  horror  and  deso- 
lation about  to  be  enacted.  Then  the  batteries 
— simultaneously,  as  if  by  magic— opened  fire 
in  every  direction,  shaking  the  very  soiL  No- 
thing could  be  seen  but  a  dense  smoke — no- 
thing heard  but  a  continuous  roar  of  artillery. 
All  at  once  the  noise  ceased ;  the  smoke  was 
rent  in  twain  by  the  gale ;  and  by  the  aid  of  a 
telescope  the  French  flag  could  be  discerned 
on  t<^  of  the  renowned  Malakoflfl  Sebastopol 
was  won. 

The  chef  returned  to  the  camp.  He  was 
anxious  about  the  safety  of  Colonel  Wyndham, 
whose  exploits  in  the  Bedan  were  already  on 
eveiy  one's  tongue.  Alexis  applied  at  his  tent 
*'  What  news  of  the  Colonel  ?** 

"  All  right,"  replied  the  servant  '*  He  is  in 
Colonel  Wood's  tent" 

Colonel  Wyndham  had  just  changed  his 
clothes,  before  going  to  his  brother  officer*s  hut 
to  dine.  The  servant  showed  them  to  Soyer ; 
they  were  covered  with  blood  and  dust  The 
chef  then  started  for  Colonel  Wood*s  hut,  and 
found  Colonel  Wyndham  there,  walking  quick- 
ly to  and  fro,  apparently  much  excited.  •  Says- 
Alexis,  in  his  description  of  the  hero  of  the 
Redan,  "  His  eyes  emitted  flashes  of  flre ;  his. 
open  coimtenance  had  assumed  its  usual  m^jes- 
tie  calm  and  dignity ;  his  lips  were  parched ;. 
his  proud  brow  betokened  much  restlessness:, 
and  though  his  forehead  was  covered  with 
glory,  you  could  perceive  through  the  wreath, 
of  laurel,  which  had  only  been  deposited  there 
a  few  hours  before  by  Mars,  a  deep  shadow  of 
thoughtfulness  and  care.  His  physiognomy 
told  a  tale.  Victory  had  made  of  him  a  great 
hero,  without  having  had  time  to  put  her  final 
seal  to  his  martial  and  petulant  ardor.  An- 
other battle  was  yet  to  be  fought" 

Notwithstanding  his  excitement  the  Colonel 
greeted  Soyer  kindly.  Colonel  Wood  shortly 
after  came  in,  and  the  three  sat  down,  to  dinner. 
Lest  any  one  should  disbelieve  the  assertion 
that  he  had  the  honor  of  dining  with  two  of  th^ 
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heroes  of  that  memorable  daj  so  soon  after  the 
storming  of  the  Redan,  Alexis  took  the  precau- 
tion to  obtain  a  certificate  of  the  fact,  oyer  the 
signatures  of  the  two  gallant  colonels. 

Sojer  did  not  fail  to  risit  the  fallen  citj  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  on  his  excursion  he  took 
with  him  his  Zouare  servant  He  first  inspect- 
ed the  Redan.  The  scene  of  death  and  destruc- 
tion here  was  awfuL  To  see  the  effects  of  a 
devastating  earthquake  might  give  one  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  ruin  caused  by  the  fire  of  the 
Allies.  They  then  proceeded  to  the  city,  which 
was  yet  burning.  X>n  reaching  the  large  bar- 
racks they  first  risited  the  kitchens  and  baker- 
ies. In  the  former,  some  of  the  boilers  contained 
cabbage  soup ;  others  a  kind  of  porridge  made 
with  black  flour.  Loaves  of  bread  were  still  in 
the  ovens,  and  dough  in  the  troughs.  Soyer 
removed  a  loaf  and  tasted  it.  As  neither  he 
nor  his  servant  had  brought  any  provisions  with 
them,  and  none  could  be  obtained  in  the  burn- 
ing city,  they  each  ate  half  a  pound  of  the  Rus- 
sian bread ;  but  they  had  hardly  finished  their 
repast  when  the  chef  clapped  his  hand  on  his 
stomach  with  a  rueful  fkoe,  and,  in  a  piteous 
tone,  exclaimed, 

**I>o  you  feel  any  thing  wrong?  for  if  you 
don*t  I  do.  I  am  confident  the  bread  has  been 
poisoned!** 

"The  deuce  it  has !**  said  the  Zouave,  turn- 
ing pale,  and  thrusting  his  fingers  down  his 
throat  in  order  to  throw  off*  the  dreadful  meal, 
but  without  success. 

Soyer  laughed  and  called  him  a  coward. 

'* Coward!"  said  he;  **no,  no,  governor,  I 
am  no  coward.  I  should  not  mind  a  round  shot, 
iword,  or  bayonet  wound  on  the  field  of  battle ; 
but,  by  Jupiter!  to  be  poisoned  ingloriously 
like  a  dog  would  be  base  in  the  extreme.'* 

"You're  right, **  answered  Soyer.  "Come, 
don*t  fear ;  let  us  go  and  taste  tiie  sbupe-aux- 
choux."  if 

To  this  invitation  the  Zouave  most  decidedly 
objected,  saying,  "No  more  of  their  relishes  for 
me,  if  you  please.*' 

But  the  chff,  in  his  culinary  ardor,  tasted  the 
soup.  He  found  it  extremely  bad,  and  alto- 
gether deprived  of  nutritious  qualities.  Among 
the  culinary  trophies  that  he  brought  back  to 
camp  were  a  large  iron  fork,  a  ladle,  some  of 
the  dough,  biscuits,  and  a  large  piece  of  the 
black  bread  taken  from  the  oven. 

A  few  days  after  the  fall  of  Sebastopol  the 
che/wta  seized  with  the  Crimean  fever,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  go  to  Scutari  for  his  health. 
Among  the  passengers  by  the  same  ship  were 
three  American  gentlemen  on  their  return  from 
Russia.  They  were  in  Sebastopol  during  the 
storming  on  the  8th  of  September.  They  in- 
vited the  chef  to  dine  with  them,  assuring  him 
that  the  dinner  should  be  cooked  a  la  Soyer; 
but  in  consequence  of  continued  illness  he  was 
unable  to  accept  the  proffered  hospitality. 

"  You  are  as  well  known  in  the  United  States 
as  you  are  in  England,**  said  one  of  the  Amer- 
icans.    "Take  this  for  a  standing  invitation. 


Should  you  ever  cross  the  water,  we  invite  you 
to  be  our  guest.*' 

The  chef^  highly  gratified,  almost  promised 
to  go.  In  his  "Culinary  Campaign"  be  does 
not  omit  to  thank  the  American  gentlemen  for 
their  invitation  and  their  courtesy. 
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r'  rained  all  Monday,  all  Tuesday,  all  Wed- 
nesday, all  Thursday.  My  tutor,  who  never 
went  out  if  he  could  possibly  help  it,  and  who 
cared  for  nothing  so  long  as  he  had  his  books 
with  him,  was  proof  against  the  miserable  weath- 
er, and  was  not  even  polite  enough  to  agree  vrith 
me  when  I  complained  of  it.  I,  who  wa^  read- 
ing with  him  for  my  college  examination,  found 
my  spirits  so  seriously  affected  by  the  incessant 
rain  that  I  resolved,  unless  the  sky  cleared  at 
the  end  of  the  week,  to  propose  that  we  should 
depart  forthwith  from  the  little  Cumberland 
watering-place  which  we  had  unfortunately  se- 
lected as  the  place  of  our  temporaiy  abode. 

Friday  came.  The  morning  began  with  some 
gleams  of  watery  sunshine ;  but  toward  noon 
the  clouds  gathered  again,  and  down  came  the 
rain  as  persistently  as  ever,  just  as  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  to  take  a  holiday,  and  had  got  my 
hat  on  to  go  out.  In  sheer  desperation  I  re- 
solved to  adhere  to  my  original  intendon,  let  it 
rain  as  it  might.  Leaving  my  tutor  with  his 
eternal  books  on  one  side  of  him,  and  his  eter- 
nal snuff'-box  on  the  other,  I  descended  to  the 
ground-floor  of  the  inn  at  which  we  were  stay- 
ing; and  sent  for  the  landlord. 

'  "J  have  been- waiting  for  the  weather,  in  this 
horrible  climate  of  yours,  four  whole  days,"  I 
said,  "  and  I  mean  to  wait  no  longer.  G«t  me 
a  horse,  or  a  gig,  or  any  conveyance  you  pos- 
sess, and  tell  me  where  I  am  to  go  to  get  rid  of 
the  sight  of  that  waste  of  drab-colored  sand  in 
front  of  the  window,  and  of  that  changeless  strip 
of  dreaxy  gray  sea  beyond  it.** 

The  landlord — a  very  intelligent  and  very 
good-humored  old  man — ^laughed,  and  said  that 
he  had  a  gig  and  horse  at  my  disposal,  if  I  was 
really  determined  to  take  a  drive  in  the  rain. 

"Order  the  gig/*  I  answered,  "and  tell  me 
which  direction  I  am  to  take.  Are  there  no 
sights  in  the  neighborhood  ?** 

*  *  No,  Sir,"  was  the  unpromising  reply.  *  *  No 
sights  that  I  know  of." 

"  What  I  no  old  house  any  where  inland  I**  I 
exclaimed.  "  No  great  family  seat  in  this  part 
of  the  country  that  strangers  are  allowed  to  see  !** 

The  landlord's  face  changed  a  little,  I  thought 
He  looked  away  from  me,  and  his  hand  trifled 
rather  uneasily  with  the  curtain  of  the  parlor- 
window  at  which  .we  were  standing. 

"The  Qnly  family  house  in  these  parts,"  he 
said,  "  is  Darrock  Hall.  And  that  has  been  an 
empty  house  for  some  years  now." 
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**A  fine,  niinoas,  dreaiyold  place,  no  doabt?** 
I  nkL  "  Just  the  1011  of  home  I  shoald  like 
to  lee.  Order  the  gig,  and  send  somebodj  with 
me  to  ibow  me  the  way  to  Darrock  Hall." 

^  You  woold  only  be  disappointed  when  70a 
got  there,  Sir,"  said  the  landlord,  shaking  his 
head  gloomily.  '*  It's  neither  a  fine  place  nor 
an  old  pUce.  Darrock  Hall  is  nothing  bnt  a 
square  stone  boose,  and  it  wasn't  standing  a 
hundred  jears  ago.  80  far  from  the  place  be- 
ing at  all  niinons,  it  is  now  being  altered  and 
pot  into  thorough  repair.  They  say  there's  a 
ntw  lead  mine  been  discoTered  near;  and  a 
image  gentleman — one  of  the  sort*  they  call 
qwciilaton  in  London — has  taken  the  Hall,  and 
means  to  work  the  mine  right  down  under  it,  as 
I  am  told." 

*'Well,"  I  said,  "if  there  is  nothing  to  see 
at  the  Han,  I  can  look  at  the  mine.  I  most 
drire  somewhere,  and  I  may  jnst  as  well  go 
there  as  any  where  else  in  this  rain.  How  far 
off  is  it?" 

"  Nigh  on  eleven  miles,**  said  the  landlord. 
"  The  road  goea  ronnd  about  so  that  no  stranger 
coald  find  it»  and  the  last  three  miles  are  all  up 
hilL'* 

"Is  there  nobody  who  could  go  with  me  in 
the  capacity  of  guide  ?"  I  asked. 

"Nobody  who  can  be  spared  just  now,"  re- 
plied the  landloitl,  ''unless  it's  myself.  And 
I—"  He  stopped,  and  looked  at  me  doubtfully. 

"  And  you,"  I  rejoined,  finishing  the  sentence 
fer  him,  "are  not  quite  young  enough  to  risk 
getting  wet  through  with  impunity?" 

"No,"  he  said.  "  It's  not  that.  People  who 
fire  in  Cumberland  don't  mind  rain.  Pll  go  in 
^  &Si  ^  Jon  specially  wish  it.  But,  to  be 
phun  with  yon.  Sir,  there  isn't  a  place  in  the 
neigfaboriiood  I  wouldn't  sooner  drire  you  to 
than  Darrock  Hall." 

"Indeed!     Hay  I  ask  why?" 

"  Well,  Sir,  when  I  was  a  young  man  I  lired 
in  aerrice  at  that  house ;  and  certain  things 
happened  there  which  have  made  the  sight  of 
the  place,  since  that  time,  not  over-pleasant  to 
my  ejes.  It  waa  a  frightful  business.  Sir ;  and 
I  vas  mixed  up  in  it." 

These  words  made  me  naturally  anxious  to 
hnov  what  had  happened  at  the  mysterious 
haaij  mansion.  I  lUwtained  from  giving  any 
czprenion  to  my  feeling  of  curiosity ;  but  I  sup- 
pose my  face  must  have  betrayed  me,  for  the 
la&dlord  pursued  the  subject  of  his  own  accord. 

**Tou  mustn't  suppose  it  is  any  thing  I  have 
reaam  to  be  ashamed  of^"  he  said.  " So  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  came  out  of  the  matter  with 
an  poanble  eredit  and  advantage  to  myself.  If 
that  tame  miserable  business  hadn't  happened 
at  the  Hall,  I  doubt  whether  I  should  ever  have 
had  the  money  to  take  this  inn." 

"  Do  yon  mind  telling  me  about  it  ?"  I  asked. 
"That  ii  to  say,  if  the  circumstances  are  of  a 
nataun  to  be  communicated  to  a  stranger?" 

"They  could  not  be  kept  a  secret  at  the 
time,"  said  the  landlord ;  ''andihereisnoneed 
to  keep  them  a  secret  now— 4br  none  of  the  peo- 


ple who  were  concerned  in  the  afiair  are  left 
alive  excepting  me  and  one  other  person  living 
in  London.     Bnt  it  is  rather  a  long  story,  Sir." 

**  I  shaU  not  think  any  the  worse  of  it  on  that 
account,"  said  I.  **Tell  me  all  about  it,  and  I 
will  put  off  the  drive  in  the  gig,  and  give  up  my 
visit  to  Darrock  Hall." 

The  landlord  placed  a  chair  for  me  and  took 
one  for  himself,  apparently  very  much  relieved 
by  the  assurance  that  my  last  words  had  con- 
veyed to  him.  After  the  usual  prefatory  phrases 
of  apology  for  his  own  defb<^  as  a  narrator,  he 
began  his  story,  which  I  shall  repeat  here,  as 
nearly  as  p|ssiblo,  in  his  own  words. 

The  first  place  I  got,  when  I  began  life  by 
going  out  to  service,  was  not  a  very  profitable 
one.  I  certainly  gained  the  advantage  of  learn- 
ing my  business  thoroughly,  but  I  never  had  my 
due  in  the  matter  of  wages.  My  master  was 
made  a  bankrupt,  and  his  servants  suffered  with 
the  rest  of  his  creditors.  , 

My  second  situation,  however,  amply  com- 
pensated me  for  my  want  of  luck  in  the  first. 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  enter  the  service  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norcross,  in  which  I  remained 
till  I  changed  my  station  in  life,  and  took  this 
inn.  My  master  was  a  very  rich  gentleman. 
He  had  the  Darrock  house  and  lands  in  this 
county,  a  fine  estate  also  in  Yorkshire,  and  a 
very  large  property  in  Jamaica,  which  produced, 
at  that  time  and  for  some  years  afterward,  a 
great  income.  Out  in  the  West  Indies  he  met 
with  a  pretty  young  lady,  a  governess  in  an  En- 
glish family,  and,  taking  a  violent  fancy  to  her, 
married  her,  though  she  was  a  good  five-and- 
twenty  years  younger  than  himself.  After  the 
wedding  they  came  to  live  in  England ;  and  it 
was  at  this  time  that  I  was  lucky  enough  to  be 
engaged  by  them  as  a  servant. 

I  lived  with  my  new  master  and  mistress  three 
years.  They  had  no  children.  At  the  end  of 
that  period  Mr.  Norerosa  died.  He  was  sharp 
enough  to  foresee  that  his  young  widow  would, 
most  likely,  marry  again ;  and  he  bequeathed 
his  property  so  thai  it  all  went  to  Mrs.  Norcross 
first,  and  then  to  any  children  she  might  have 
by  a  second  marriage,  and,  faifing  that,  to  rela- 
tions and  friends  of  his  own.  I  did  not  suffer 
by  my  master's  death,  for  his  widow  kept  me  in 
her  service.  I  had  attended  on  Mr.  Norcross  all 
through  his  last  illness,  and  had  made  myself 
useful  enough  to  win  my  mistress's  favor  and 
gratitude.  Besides  me  she  also  retained  her 
maid  in  her  service — a  French  woman  named 
Josephine.  Even  at  that  time  I  disliked  the 
foreigner's  wheedling  manners,  and  her  cruel, 
cunning  face,  and  wondered  how  my  mistress 
could  be  so  fond  of  her  as  she  was.  Time 
showed  that  I  was  right  in  distrusting  this  wo- 
man. I  shall  have  much  more  to  say  about  her 
when  I  get  further  advanced  with  my  story. 
'  Meanwhile  I  have  next  to  relate  that  my  mis- 
tress broke  up  the  rest  of  her  establishment,  and, 
taking  me  and  the  lady's  maid  with  her,  went 
to  travel  on  the  Continent.     Among  other  won- 
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deifol  plmoes,  we  risi^d  FrnxUf  Genoa,  Venice, 
Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  staying  in  some 
of  thoae  cities  for  months  together.  The  fame 
of  mj  mistress's  riches  followed  her  whererer 
she  went ;  and  there  were  plenty  of  gentlemen, 
foreigners  as  well  as  Englishmen,  who  were 
anxious  enongh  to  get  into  her  good  graces  and 
to  prerail  on  her  to  many  them.  Nobody  suc- 
ceeded, howerer,  in  producing  any  reiy  strong 
or  lasting  impression  on  her;  and  when  we 
came  back  to  England,  after  more  than  two 
years  of  absence,  l^rs.  Noreross  was  still  a  wid- 
ow, and  showed  no  signs  of  wanting  to  alter  her 
condition. 

We  went  to  the  hoose  on  the  Yorkshire  es- 
ikte  first;  bnt  my  mistress  did  not  fancy  some 
of  the  company  round  about,  so  we  moved 
again  to  Darrock  Hall,  and  made  excursions 
from  time  to  time  in  the  lake  district,  some 
miles  off.  On  one  of  these  tripe  Birs.  Noreross 
met  with  some  old  friends,  who  introduced  her 
to  a  gentleman  of  their  party  bearing  the  rery 
common,  uninteresting  name  of  Mr.  James 
Smith.  He  was  a  tall,  fine  young  man  enough, 
with  black  hair,  whldi  grew  rery  long,  and  the 
biggest,  bushiest  pair  of  black  whiskers  I  erer 
saw.  Altogether  he  had  a  rakish,  unsettled 
look,  and  a  bouneeable  way  of  talking  which 
made  him  the  prominent  person  in  company. 
He  was  poor  enough  himself,  as  I  heard  from 
his  senrant,  but  well  connected — a  gentleman 
by  birth  and  education,  though  his  manners 
were  so  free.  What  my  mistress  saw  to  like 
in  him  I  don't  know ;  but  when  she  asked  her 
frionds  to  stay  with  her  at  Darrock,  she  in- 
cluded Mr.  James  Smidi  in  the  iuTitation.  We 
had  a  fine,  gay,  noisy  time  of  it  at  the  Hall — the 
strange  gentleman,  in  particular,  making  him- 
self as  much  at  home  as  if  the  place  belonged 
to  him.  I  was  surprised  at  Mrs.  Noreross  put- 
ting up  with  him  as  she  did ;  bnt  I  was  <&irly 
thunderstruck,  some  months  afterward,  when  I 
heard  that  she  and  Mr.  James  Smith  were  actu- 
ally going  to  be  married  I  She  had  refused  of- 
fers by  docens  abroad,  from  higher,  and  richer, 
and  better-behared  men.  It  seemed  next  to 
impossible  that  she  could  seriously  think  of 
throwing*  herself  away  upon  such  a  hare- 
brained, headlong,  penniless  young  gendeman 
as  Mr.  James  Smith. 

Married,  neyertheless,  they  were,  in  due 
course  of  time ;  and,  after  spending  the  honey- 
moon abroad,  they  came  baok  to  Darrock  Hall. 
I  soon  found  that  my  new  master  had  a  yexy 
variable  temper.  There  were  some  days  when 
he  was  as  easy  and  familiar  and  pleasant  with 
his  servants  as  any  gentleman  could  be.  At 
other  times  some  devil  within  him  seemed  to  get 
possession  of  his  whole  nature.  He  fiew  into 
violent  passions,  and  took  wrong  ideas  into  his 
head,  which  no  reasoning  or  romonstrancc  could 
remove.  It  rather  amazed  me,  considering  how 
gay  he  was  in  his  tastes,  and  how  restless  his 
habits  were,  that  he  should  conseoft  to  live  aft 
such  a  quiet,  dull  place  as  Darrock.  The  rea- 
son for  this,  however,  soon  came  out.      Mr. 


James  Smith  was  not  much  of  a  sportsman ;  he 
cared  nothing  fbr  in-door  amusements,  such  aa 
reading,  music,  and  so  fbrth;  and  he  had  no 
ambition  for  repiesenting  the  county  in  Parlia- 
ment. Tlie  one  pursuit  that  he  was  really  fond 
of  was — ^yachting.  Darrock  was  within  sixteen 
miles  of  a  sea-port  town,  with  an  excellent  har- 
bor ;  and  to  this  accident  of  position  the  Hall 
was  entirely  indebted  for  recommending  itaelf 
as  a  place  of  residence  to  Mr.  James  Smith. 

He  had  such  an  untiring  eiyoyment  and  de- 
light in  cruising  about  at  sea,  and  all  his  ideas 
of  pleasure  seemed  to  be  so  closely  connected 
with  his  remembrances  of  the  sailing  trips  be 
had  taken  on  board  different  yachts  belonging 
to  his  friends,  that  I  verily  believe  his  chief  ob- 
ject in  marrying  my  mistress  was  to  get  the 
command  of  money  enough  to  keep  a  vessel  for 
himself.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  he 
prevailed  on  her,  some  time  after  their  marriage, 
to  make  him  a  ptesent  of  a  fine  schooner  yacht, 
which  was  brouglit  round  from  Cowes  to  our 
coast-town  here,  and  kept  always  waiting  ready 
lor  him  in  the  harbor.  His  wifo  required  some 
little  persuasion  before  she  could  make  up  her 
mind  to  let  him  have  the  vessel.  She  suffered 
so  much  from  sea-sickness,  that  pleasure-sailing 
was  out  of  the  question  for  her ;  and,  being  vety 
fond  of  her  husband,  she  was  naturally  unvrill- 
ing  that  he  should  engage  in  an  amusement 
which  took  him  away  f^m  her.  However,  Mr. 
James  Smith  used  his  influence  over  her  clev- 
erly, promising  that  he  would  never  go  away 
wiUiout  first  asking  her  leave,  and  engaging 
that  his  terms  of  absence  at  sea  should  never 
last  for  more  than  a  week  or  ten  days  at  a  time. 
Accordingly,  my  mistress,  who  was  die  kindest 
and  most  unselfish  woman  in  the  world,  put  her 
own  feelings  aside,  and  made  her  husband  hap- 
py in  the  possession  of  a  vessel  of  his  own. 

While  my  master  was  away  cruising  my  mia- 
tress  had  a  dull  time  of  it  at  the  HalL  The 
few  gentlefolks  there  were  in  our  part  of  the 
county  lived  at  a  distance,  and  could  only  come 
to  Darrock  when  they  were  asked  to  stay  there 
for  some  days  together.  As  for  the  village 
near  us,  there  was  but  one  person  living  in  h 
whom  my  mistress  could  think  of  asking  to  the 
Hall ;  aild  this  person  was  tfa^  clergyman  who 
did  duty  at  the  church,  one  Mr.  Meeke.  He  was 
a  single  man,  very  young,  and  very  lonely  in 
his  position.  He  had  a  mild,  melancholy,  pasty- 
looking  face,  and  was  as  shy  and  soft^poken  as 
a  little  girl — altogether,  what  one  may  call, 
without  being  unjust  or  severe,  a  poor,  weak 
creature,  and,  out  of  all  sight,  the  very  worat 
preacher  I  ever  sat  under  in  my  life.  The  <xie 
thing  he  did,  which,  as  I  heard,  he  could  reaOy 
do  well,  was  playing  on  the  fiddle.  He  was 
uncommonly  fond  of  mu^c — so  much  so  that  he 
often  took  his  instrument  out  with  him  when 
he  went  for  a  walk.  This  taste  of  his  Tas  his 
great  recommendation  to  my  mistress,  who  was 
a  wonderfolly  ^ne  player  on  the  piano,  and  who 
was  delighted  to  get  such  a  performer  as  Mr. 
Meeke  to  play  duets  with  her.     Besides  liking 
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Ittt  fodety  for  this  ntLUon,  the  felt  for  him  in 
hig  kodf  potitioiif  nataralljr  enoagh,  I  think, 
cmmdeoDg  how  often  she  was  left  in  soUtnde 
beneH  Mr.  Meeke,  on  his  side,  when  he  got 
over  his  first  shjness,  wms  onlj  too  glad  to  leave 
his  knesome  little  panonage  for  the  fine  ma- 
ae-room  at  the  Hall,  and  for  the  compan/  of  a 
handsome,  kind-hearted  lady,  who  made  mneh 
of  htm  and  admired  his  fiddle-^daying  wiih  all 
ker  heart.  Thoa  it  ha{ipened  tluit,  whenerer 
■J  master  was  away  at  sea,  m/  mistress  and 
Mr.  Meeke  wen  ahrajs  together,  jUmymg  daets 
asif  theyhad  thmr  Irdngtogethjrit.  A  more 
hsnaless  connection  than  the  connecdon  be- 
tueen  those  two  never  existed  in  this  world; 
sad  jet,  innooent  as  it  was,  it  turned  out  to  be 
the  fint  eanse  of  all  the  misfortunes  that  after- 
wsid  happened. 

My  master's  treatment  of  Mr.  Meeke  was, 
fiom  the  first,  the  veiy  opposite  of  m J  mistress's. 
The  restless,  raekety,  bonnceaUe  Mr.  James 
Snith  felt  a  contempt  for  the'weak,  vromanish, 
fiddhng  little  parson ;  and,  what  was  more,  did 
lot  care  to  eonoeal  it.  For  this  reason  Mr. 
Meeke  (who  was  dreadfully  frightened  by  my 
Bsster's  violent  language  and  rough  ways)  very 
•eUom  visited  at  the  Hall,  except  when  my 
■lunei  was  alone  there.  Meaning  no  wrong, 
aad  therefore  stoqptng  to  no  concealment,  she 
aerer  thought  of  taking  any  measures  to  keep 
Mr.  Miecke  out  of  the  way  when  he  happened  to 
be  with  her  at  the  time-of  her  husband's  coming 
Wne,  whether  it  was  only  firom  a  riding-ex- 
cmioB  la  the  neighborhood  or  finom  a  cruise  in 
the  sdiooner.  In  this  way  it  so  tamed  out  that 
wheaevcr  my  master  came  home,  after  a  long 
or  iboirt  absence^  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he 
iNDid  the  parson  at  the  HalL  At  first  he  used 
to  Isugfa  at  this  drcnmstance,  and  to  amuse 
UBueif  with  some  rather  coarse  jokes  at  the  ex- 
rmse  of  his  wife  and  her  companion.  But,  aft- 
ara  while,  his  variable  temper  changed,  as  usu- 
sL  He  grew  sidky,  rude,  angry,  and,  at  last, 
fevnright  jealous  of  Mr.  Meeke.  Though  too 
plead  to  confess  it  in  so  many  words,  he  still 
ihoved  the  state  of  his  mind  cleariy  enough  to 
■7  austress  to  ezeita  her  indignation.  She  was 
s  vomaa  who  conld  be  led  any  where  by  any 
SM  for  whom  she  had  a  regard ;  but  there  was  a 
toi  ipirit  within  her  that  rose  at  the  slightest 
ihow  of  iiguatioe  or  oppression,  and  that  resent- 
ed tyrsankal  usage  of  any  sort  perimpa  a  little 
too  warmly.  The  bare  suspicion  that  her  bus- 
bsad  eottld  feel  any  distrust  of  her  set  her  all  in 
a  isme,  and  she  took  the  most  nnfortnnate,  and 
yet,  St  the  same  time,  the  most  natural  way,  for 
a  woman,  of  resenting  iL  The  ruder  her  hus- 
hsnd  was  to  Mr.  Meeke,  the  more  kindly  she 
behaved  to  him.  This  led  to  serious  dittos 
sad  disseniionB,  and  thence,  in  time,  to  a  vio- 
lent qaaneL  I  eould  not  avoid  hearing  the 
hit  part  of  the  altercation  between  them,  far  it 
took  place  oo  the  garden-walk,  outside  the 
diaiag-rDOB  window,  while  I  was  oocupied  in 
isfiag  the  table  for  lunch. 

Widumt  repeating  their  WQniB— whieh  I  have 


no  right  to  do,  having  heard  by  accident  what  I 
had  no  business  to  hear— I  may  say  generally, 
to  show  how  serious  the  quarrel  was,  that  my 
mistress  upbraided  my  master  with  having  mar- 
ried from  mercenary  motives ;  with  keeping 
out  of  her  company  as  much  as  he  could ;  and 
with  insulting  her  by  a  su^idon  which  it  would 
be  hard  ever  to  forgive,  and  impossible  ever  to 
forget.  He  replied  by  violent  language  direct- 
ed against  herself,  and  by  commanding  her;  in 
a  very  overbearing  way,  never  to  open  the  doors 
of  the  house  again  to  Mr.  l^peke.  She,  on  her 
side,  declared,  in  great  anger,  that  she  would 
never  consent  to  insult  a  deigyman  and  a  gen- 
tleman in  order  to  satisfy  the  whim  of  a  tyran- 
nical husband.  Upon  that  he  called  out,  with 
a  great  oath,  to  have  his  horse  saddled  directly, 
declaring  that  he  vronld  not  stop  another  in- 
stant under  the  same  roof  with  a  woman  who 
had  set  him  at  defiance ;  and  warning  his  wife 
that  he  would  have  her  watched  in  his  absence, 
and  would  come  back,  if  Mr.  Meeke  entered  the 
house  again,  and  horsewhip  him,  in  spite  of  his 
black  coat,  all  through  the  village.  With  those 
words  he  left  her,  and  rode  away  to  the  sea-port 
where  his  yacht  was  lying.  My  mistress  kept 
up  her  spirit  till  he  was  out  of  sight,  and  then 
burst  into  a  dreadful  screaming  passion  of  tears, 
which  ended  by  leaving  her  so  weak  that  she  had 
to  be  carried  to  her  bed  like  a  woman  who  was 
at  the  point  of  death. 

The  same  evening  my  master's  horse  was  rid- 
den back  by  a  messenger,  who  brought  a  scrap 
of  note-paper  with  him,  addressed  to  me.  It 
only  contained  these  lines:  *'Fack  up  my 
dothes,  and  deliver  them  immediately  to  the 
bearer.  Ton  may  tell  your  mistress  that  I  sail 
to-night,  at  eleven  o'clock,  for  a  cruise  to  Swe- 
den. Forward  my  letters  to  the  Post-ofiice, 
Stockholm." 

I  obeyed  the  orders  given  to  me,  except  that 
relating  to  my  mistress.  The  doctor  had  been 
sent  for,  and  was  still  in  the  house.  I  consult- 
ed him  upon  the  propriety  of  my  delivering  the 
message.  He  positively  forbade  me  to  do  so, 
that  ni^t;  and  told  me  to  give  him  the  slip  of 
paper,  and  leave  it  to  his  discretion  to  show  it 
to  her,  or  not,  the  next  morning. 

The  messenger  had  hardly  been  gone  an  hour 
when  Mr.  Meeke's  housekeeper  came  to  the 
Hall  with  a  roll  of  music  for  my  mistress.  I 
told  the  woman  of  my  master's  sudden  depart- 
ure, and  of  the  doctor  being  in  the  house.  This 
news  brought  Mr.  Meeke  himself  to  the  Hall  in 
a  great  flutter.  I  felt  so  angry  with  him  for  be- 
ing the  cause— innocent  as  he  might  be— of  the 
shocking  scene  which  had  taken  place,  that  I 
exceeded  the  bounds  of  my  duty,  and  told  him 
the  whole  truth.  The  poor,  weak,  wavering, 
childish  creature,  flushed  up  red  in  the  face, 
then  turned  as  pale  as  ashes,  and  dropped  into 
one  of  the  hall  chairs,  crying — ^literally  crying 
fit  to  break  his  heart!  ** Oh,  William!"  says 
he,  wringing  his  little  frail,  trembling,  white 
hands,  as  helpless  as  a  baby.  *'  Oh,  William  I 
what  am  I  to  do?" 
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«*  As  yon  ask  me  that  qaettion,  Sir/'  says  I, 
**you  will  excnse  me,  I  hope,  if,  being  a  senr- 
ant,  I  plainly  speak  my  mind  notwithstanding. 
I  know  my  station  well  enough  to  be  aware  that, 
strictly  speaking,  I  hare  done  wrong,  and  far 
exceeded  my  dnty,  in  telling  yon  as  mnch  as  I 
haye  told  you  already.  But  I  wonld  go  through 
fire  and  water,  Sir,"  says  I,  feeling  my  own  eyes 
getting  moist,  "for  my  mistress's  sake.  She 
bos  no  relation  here  who  can  speak  to  yon ;  and 
it  is  even  better  that  a  servant  like  mo  should 
risk  being  guilty  of  an  impertinence,  than  that 
dreadful  and  lasting  mischief  should  arise  from 
the  right  remedy  not  being  applied  at  the  right 
time.  This  is  what  I  should  do.  Sir,  in  your 
place.  Saving  your  presence,  I  should  leave 
off  crying,  and  go  back  home  and  write  to  Mr. 
James  Smith,  saying  that  I  would  not,  as  a  dei^ 
gyman,  give  him  railing  for  railing,  bdt  would 
prove  how  unworthily  he  had  suspected  me  by 
ceasing  to  visit  at  the  Hall  irom  this  time  forth, 
rather  than  be  a  cause  of  dissension  between 
man  and  wife.  If  yon  will  put  that  into  proper 
language,  Sir,  and  will  have  the  letter  ready  for 
me  in  half  an  hoar's  time,  I  will  call  for  it  on 
the  fastest  horse  in  our  stables,  and,  at  my  own 
risk,  will  give  it  to  my  master  before  he  sails  to- 
night. I  have  nothing  more  to  say.  Sir,  except 
to  ask  your  pardon  for  forgetting  my  proper 
place,  and  for  making  bold  to  speak  on  a  very 
serious  matter  as  equal  to  equal,  and  as  man  to 
man." 

To  do  Mr.  Meoke  justice,  he  had  a  heart, 
though  it  was  a  very  small  one.  He  shook 
hands  with  me,  and  said  he  accepted  my  advice 
as  the  advice  of  a  friend ;  and  so  went  back  to 
his  parsonage  to  write  the  letter.  In  half  an 
hoar  I  called  for  it  on  horseback,  but  it  was  not 
ready  for  me.  Mr.  Meeke  was  ridiculously  nice 
about  how  he  shoidd  express  himself  when  he 
got  a  pen  into  his  hand.  I  found  him  with  his 
desk  littered  with  rough  copies,  in  a  perfect 
agony  about  how  to  turn  his  phrases  delicately 
enough  in  referring  to  my  mistress.  Every 
minute  being  precious,  I  hurried  him  as  much 
as  I  could,  without  standing  on  any  ceremony. 
It  took  half  an  hour  more,  with  all  my  efibrts, 
before  he  could  make  up  his  mind  that  the  let- 
ter would  do.  I  started  off  with  it  at  a  gallop, 
and  never  drew  rein  till  I  got  to  the  sea-port 
town.  The  harbor-dock  chimed  the  quarter 
past  eleven  as  I  rode  by  it,  and  when  I  got  down 
to  the  jetty  there  was  no  yacht  to  be  seen.  She 
had  been  cast  off  from  her  moorings  ten  minutes 
before  eleven,  and  as  the  clock  struck  she  had 
sailed  out  of  the  harbor.  I  w^uld  have  follow- 
ed in  a  boat,  but  it  was  a  ine  starlight  night, 
with  a  fresh  wind  blowing ;  and  the  sailors  on 
the  pier  laughed  at  me  when  I  spoke  of  rowing 
after  a  schooner-yacht  which  had  got  a  quarter 
of  an  bourns  start  of  us,  with  the  wind  abeam 
and  the  tide  in  her  favor. 

I  rode  back  with  a  heavy  heart  All  I  could 
do  now  was  to  send  the  letter  to  the  Post-office, 
Stockholm. 

The  next  day  the  doctor  showed  my  mistress 


the  scrap  of  paper  with  the  message  on  it  from 
my  master;  and  an  hour  or  two  after  that,  a 
letter  was  sent  to  her  in  Mr.  Meeke's  handwrit- 
ing, explaining  the  reason  why  she  must  not  ex- 
pect to  see  him  any  more  at  the  Hall,  and  re- 
ferring to  me  in  terms  of  high  praise,  as  a  sena- 
ible  and  faithful  man  who  had  spoken  the  right 
word  at  the  right  time.  I  am  able  to  repeat  the 
substance  of  the  letter,  because  I  heard  kll  about 
it  from  my  mistress,  under  Yery  unpleasant  cir- 
cumstances BO  ftur  as  I  was  concerned.  The  newa 
of  my  master's  departure  did  not  affect  her  aa 
the  doctor  had  supposed  it  would.  Instead  of 
distressing  her,  it  roused  her  spirit,  and  made 
her  angry;  her  pride,  as  I  imagine,  being 
wounded  by  the  contemptuous  nunner  in  which 
her  husband  had  notified  his  intention  of  sail- 
ing to  Sweden,  at  the  end  of  a  message  to  a 
servant  about  packing  his  clothes.  Finding  her 
in  that  temper  of  mind,  the  letter  from  Bfr. 
Meeke  only  irritated  her  the  more.  She  insist- 
ed on  getting  up,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  dreaa- 
ed  and  down  stairs,  she  vented  her  violent  hu- 
mor on  me,  reproaching  me  for  impertinent  in- 
terference in  Uie  affiurs  of  my  betters,  and  de- 
claring that  she  had  almost  made  up  her  mind 
to  turn  me  out  of  my  place  for  it.  I  did  not 
defend  myself^  because  I  respected  her  sorrows 
and  the  irritation  that  camc^  frt>m  them ;  also, 
because  I  knew  the  natural  kindness  of  her  na- 
ture well  enough  to  be  assured  that  she  wonld 
make  amends  to  me  for  her  harshness  the  mo- 
ment her  mind  was  composed  again.  The  re- 
sult showed  that  I  was  right.  That  same  even- 
ing she  sent  for  me,  and  begged  me  to  forgive 
and  forget  the  hasty  words  she  had  spoken  in 
the  morning,  with  a  grace  and  sweetness  that 
would  have  won  the  heart  of  any  man  who  list- 
ened to  her. 

Weeks  passed  after  this,  till  it  was  more  than 
a  month  since  the  day  of  my  master's  depart- 
ure, and  no  letter  in  his  handwriting  came  to 
Darrock  HaU.  My  mistress,  taking  this  treat- 
ment of  her  more  angrily  than  sorrowfully,  went 
to  London  to  consult  her  nearest  relations,  who 
lived  there.  On  leaving  home  she  stopped  the 
carriage  at  the  parsonage,  and  went  in  (aa  I 
thought,  rather  defiantly)  to  say  good-by  to  Mr. 
Meeke.  She  had  answered  his  letter,  had  re- 
ceived others  firom  him,  and  had  answered  them 
likewise.  She  had  also,  of  course,  seen  him 
every  Sunday  at  church,  and  had  always  stopped 
to  speak  to  him  after  the  service.  But  this  wbb 
the  first  occasion  on  which  she  had  visited  him 
at  his  house.  As  the  carriage  stopped,  the  lit- 
tle parson  came  out,  in  great  hurry  and  agita- 
tion, to  meet  her  at  the  garden-gate. 

**  Don't  look  alarmed,  Mr.  Meeke,"  says  my 
mistress,  getting  out.  *'  Though  you  have  en- 
gaged not  to  come  near  the  Hidl,  I  have  made 
no  promise  to  keep  away  from  the  parsonage." 
With  those  words  she  went  into  the  house. 

The  Frendhmaid,  Josephine,  was  sitting  with 
me  in  the  rumble  of  the  carriage,  and  I  saw  a 
wicked  smile  on  her  fact  as  the  parson  and  his 
visitor  went  into  the  house  together.     Harmless 
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A0  Mr.  Bleeke  wma,  aod  innoceot  of  all  wrong  as 
I  knew  my  mistrew  to  be,  I  regretted  that  she 
should  be  so  rash  as  to  despise  appearances,  con- 
sidering the  situation  she  was  placed  in.  She 
had  alreadj  exposed  herself  to  be  thought  of 
disrespectftill/  hj  her  own  maid;  and  it  was 
hard  to  say  what  worse  consequences  might  not 
'  happen  afier  that. 

Half  an  hour  later  we  were  away  on  our  jour- 
ney. My  mistress  staid  in  London  two  months. 
Thron^ioat  all  that  time  no  letter  from  my 
master  was  fi>rwarded  to  her  from  the  country- 


When  the  two  mondis  had  passed  we  return- 
ed to  Darrock  HalL  Nobody  there  had  received 
any  news  in  our  absence  of  the  whereabouts  of 
my  master  and  his  yacht. 

Six  more  weaiy  weeks  elapsed ;  and  in  that 
time  bat  one  event  happened  at  the  Hall  to  vary 
the  dismal  monotony  of  the  lives  we  now  led  in 
the  solitaiy  place.  One  morning  the  French 
maid,  Josephine,  came  down  after  dressing  my 
mistren,  with  her  face  as  pale  as  ashes,  except 
on  one  cheek,  where  there  was  a  mark  as  red  as 
burning  fire.  I  was  in  the  kitchen  at  the  time, 
and  I  asked  what  was  the  matter. 

"  The  matter  I'*  si^  she,  in  her  shrill  broken 
English.  **  Advance  a  little,  if  you  please,  and 
]o6k  with  all  your  eyes  at  this  cheek  of  mine. 
What !  have  you  lived  so  long  a  time  with  your 
mistress,  and  don*t  you  know  the  mark  of  her 
iMuidyetr 

I  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  she  meant, 
but  she  soon  explained  herselt  My  mistress, 
whose  temper  had  been  sadly  altered  for  the 
worse  by  the  trials  and  the  humiliations  she  had 
gone  through,  had  got  up  that  morning  more 
oat  of  humor  than  usual ;  and  in  answer  to  her 
maid's  inquiry  as  to  how  she  had  passed  the 
ni^t,  had  begun  talking  about  her  weary,  mis- 
erable life  in  an  unusually  fretful  and  desperate 
way.  Josephine,  in  trying  to  cheer  her  q>irits, 
had  ventured,  most  improperly,  on  making  a 
h^it,  jesting  reference  to  Mr.  Meeke,  which  had 
so  enraged  my  mistress  that  she  turned  round 
sharp  oo  the  foreigner,  and  gave  her — ^to  use  the 
eoomion  phrase — a  smart  box  on  the  ear.  Jo- 
sephine confessed  that  the  moment  after  she  had 
done  this,  her  bett^  sense  appeared  to  tell  her  that 
die  had  taken  a  most  improper  way  of  resenting 
udue  fiuniliarity.  She  had  immediately  express- 
ed her  regret  for  having  foiigotten  herseli^  and  had 
pfoved  the  sincerity  of  it  by  a  gift  of  hsif  a  doz- 
en cambric  handkerchiefs,  presented  as  a  peace- 
offering  on  the  spot.  After  that,  I  thought  it 
impossible  that  Josephine  could  bear  any  mal- 
ice against  a  mistress  whom  she  had  served  ever 
since  she  had  been  a  girl,  and  I  said  as  much  to 
her  when  she  had  done  telling  me  what  had 
happened  up  stairs. 

**II  Malice r*  cries  Miss  Josephine,  in  her 
hard,  sharp,  sni^^pish  way.  **And  why,  and 
wherefore,  if  you  please  ?  If  my  mistress  smacks 
my  cheek  with  one  hand  she  gives  me  handker- 
chiefs to  wipe  it  with  the  other.  My  good  mis- 
tress, my  kiJid  mistress,  my  pretty  muttress  t    I, 


the  servant,  bear  malice  against  her,  the. mis- 
tress I  Ah,  you  bad  man,  even  to  think  of  such 
a  thing!  Ah,  fie,  fie!  I  am  quite  ashamed 
of  you!" 

She  gave  me  one  look — the  wickedest  look  I 
ever  saw — and  burst  out  laughing — the  harshest 
laugh  I  ever  heard  from  a  woman*s  lips.  Turn- 
ing away  frx>m  me  directly  after,  she  said  no 
more,  and  never  referred  to  the  subject  again 
on  any  subsequent  occasion.  From  that  time, 
however,  I  noticed  an  alteration  in  Miss  Joseph- 
ine ;  not  in  her  way  of  doing  her  work,  for  she 
was  just  as  sharp  and  careful  about  it  as  ever,  but 
in  her  manner  and  habits.  She  grew  amazing- 
ly quiet,  and  passed  almost  all  her  leisure  time 
idone.  I  could  bring  no  chaiige  against  her 
which  authorized  me  to  speak  a  word  of  warn- 
ing ;  but,  for  all  that,  I  could  not  help  feeling 
that  if  I  had  been  in  my  mistress's  place  I  would 
have  followed  up  that  present  of  the  cambric 
handkerchiefs  by  paying  her  a  month's  wages 
in  advance,  and  sending  her  away  fr^>m  the 
house  the  same  evening. 

With  the  exception  of  this  little  domestic  in- 
cident, which  ai^)eared  trifling  enough  at  the 
time,  but  which  led  to  very  serious  consequences 
afterward,  nothing  happened  at  all  out  of  the 
ordinary  way  during  the  six  weary  weeks  to 
which  I  have  referred.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  week,  however,  an  event  occurred  at 
last.  One  morning  the  postman  brought  a  let- 
ter to  the  Hall,  addressed  to  my  mistress.  1 
took  it  up  stairs,  and  looked  at  the  direction  as 
I  put  it  on  the  salver.  The  handwriting  was 
not  my  master's;  was  not,  as  it  appeared  to  me, 
the  handwriting  of  any  well-educated  person. 
The  outside  of  the  letter  was  aUo  very  dirty ; 
and  the  seal  a  common  office-seal  of  the  usual 
lattice-work  pattern.  '*This  must  be  a  beg- 
ging-letter," I  thought  to  myself  as  I  entered 
the  breakfost-room  and  advanced  with  it  to  my 


She  held  up  her  hand  before  she  opened  it, 
as  a  sign  to  me  that  she  had  some  order  to  give, 
and  that  I  was  not  to  leave  the  room  till  I  had 
received  it.  Then  she  broke  the  seal  and  be- 
gan to  read  the  letter.  Her  eyes  had  hardly 
been  on  it  a  moment  before  her  face  turned  as 
pale  as  death,  and  the  paper  began  to  tremble 
in  her  fingers.  She  read  on  to  the  end,  and  sud- 
denly turned  from  pale  to  scarlet,  started  out 
of  her  chair,  crumi^ed  the  letter  up  violently  in 
her  hand,  and  todc  several  turns  backward  and 
forward  in  the  room,  without  seeming  to  notice 
me  as  I  stood  by  the  door.  '*  You  villain !  yon 
villain  I  you  villain !"  I  heard  her  whisper  to 
herself  many  times  over,  in  a  quick,  hissing, 
fierce  way.  Then  she  stopped,  and  said  on  a 
sudden,  **Can  it  be  true?"  Then  she  looked 
up,  and  seeing  me  standing  at  the  door,  started 
as  if  I  bad  been  a  stranger,  changed  color  again, 
and  told  me,  in  a  stifled  voice,  to  leave  her  and 
come  back  again  in  half  an  hour.  I  obeyed, 
feeling  certain  that  she  most  have  received  some 
very  bad  news  of  her  husband,  and  wondering, 
anxiously  enough,  what  it  mi^ht  be.     When  I 
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returned  to  the  breakfiMt-ioom  her  fi^e  was  ms 
much  discomposed  as  erer.  Without  speaking 
a  word  she  handed  me  two  sealed  letters.  One, 
a  note  to  be  left  for  Mr.  Meeke,  at  the  parson- 
age; the  other,  a  letter  marked  '*  Immediate,** 
and  addresMd  V>  her  lawjer  in  London,  who 
was  also,  I  should  add,  her  nearest  living  rela- 
tion. 

I  left  one  of  these  letters  and  posted  the  oth- 
er. When  I  came  back  I  heard  that  mj  mis- 
tress had  taken  to  her  room.  She  remained 
there  for  four  days,  keeping  her  new  sorrow, 
whatever  it  was,  s^ctly  to  herself.  On  the 
fiflh  da/  the  lawyer  from  London  arrived  at  die 
HaU.  My  mistress  went  down  to  him  in  the 
libraiy,  and  was  sbnt  np  there  with  him  for 
nearly  two  hoars.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
ben  rang  for  me. 

**  Sit  down,  William,**  said  my  mistress  when 
I  came  into  the  room.  '*  I  foel  snch  entire  con- 
fidence in  yonr  fidelity  and  attachment  that  I 
am  abont,  with  the  full  concurrence  of  this  gen- 
tleman, who  is  my  nearest  relative  and  my  le- 
gal adviser,  to  place  a  very  serious  secret  in 
your  keeping,  and  to  employ  your  services  on  a 
matter  which  is  as  important  to  me  as  a  matter 
of  lifo  and  death.** 

Her  poor  eyes  were  veiy  red,  and  her  lips 
quivered  as  she  spoke  to  me.  I  was  so  startled 
by  what  she  had  said  that  I  hardly  knew  which 
chair  to  sit  in.  She  pointed  to  one  placed  near 
herself  at  the  table,  and  seemed  about  to  speak 
to  me  again,  when  the  lawyer  interfered. 

"Let  me  entreat  you,**  he  said,  ** not  to  agi- 
tate yourself  unnecessarily.  I  will  put  this  per- 
son in  possession  of  the  fticts ;  and  if  I  omit  any 
thing,  you  shall  stop  me  and  set  me  right** 

My  mistress  leaned  back  in  her  chair  and 

,  covered  her  face  with  her  handkerchief.     The 

lawyer  waited  a  moment,  and  then  addressed 

himself  to  me. 

"Tou  are  already  aware,**  he  said,  ''of  the 
circumstances  under  which  your  master  left  this 
house ;  and  you  also  know,  I  have  no  doubt, 
that  no  direct  news  of  him  has  reached  yonr 
mistress  up  to  this  time  ?** 

I  bowed  to  him,  and  said  I  knew  of  the  cir- 
cumstances so  far. 

"  Do  you  remember,**  he  went  on,  *'  taking  a 
letter  to  your  mistress,  five  days  ago?** 

"Yes,  Sir,**  I  replied;  ''a  letter  which  seem- 
ed to  distress  and  alarm  her  very  seriously.*' 

•*I  will  read  you  that  letter  before  we  say 
any  more,**  continued  the  lawyer.  **I  warn 
you  befbrehand  that  it  contains  a  terrible  charge 
against  your  master,  which,  however,  is  not  at- 
tested by  the  writer's  signature.  I  have  already 
told  your  mistress  that  she  must  not  attach  too 
much  importance  to  an  anonymous  letter ;  and 
I  now  teU  you  the  same  thing.** 

Saying  that,  he  took  np  a  letter  fWrai  the  ta- 
ble and  read  it  aloud.  I  had  a  copy  of  it  given 
to  me  aflerward,  which  I  looked  at  often  enough 
to  fix  the  contents  of  the  letter  in  my  mem- 
ory.    I  can  now  repeat  them,  I  think,  word  for 


••Madam*'  (It  bagu),— *'I  eu  not  rMoooOs  It  to  ay 
eoofdeDoe  to  Imto  joq  ia  total  IgnoMiiee  of  yoor  1ms- 
band*i  atrocioas  condnct  toward  you.  If  jou  have  «T«r 
been  dliposed  to  regret  hit  absence,  do  ao  no  longer. 
Hope  and  praj,  ratber,  that  jon  and  be  may  narer  mett 
fttee  to  Um  again  in  tiila  worid.  I  write  tn  gnat  haala 
and  in  great  fear  of  beAng  obeenred.  Time  faHa  me  to 
prepare  yon  at  yon  ought  to  be  prepared  for  what  I  have 
now  to  diecloae.  I  muit  tell  you  plainly,  with  much  re- 
•peet  for  yon  and  aorrow  for  your  misfortune,  that  yonr 
hnabaad  Am  married  atMCA«rte</^  I  aaw  the  oeremoay 
perfonned,  unknown  to  blm.  If  I  eoold  not  hare  spoken 
of  this  infamous  act  as  an  eye-witneai^  I  would  not  haye 
spoken  of  it  at  alL 

**I  dare  not  acknowledge  who  I  am,  Ibr  I  believe  Mr. 
James  Smith  wonld  stick  at  no  crime  to  roTenge  bimeslf 
OB  me  if  be  ever  came  to  a  knowledge  of  the  step  I  am 
now  taking,  and  of  the  means  by  which  I  got  my  infonn- 
ation.  Neither  have  I  time  to  enter  into  particulars.  I 
simply  warn  you  of  what  has  happened,  and  leare  yon  to 
act  on  that  warning  as  yon  please.  You  may  disbelieve 
this  letter,  because  it  is  not  signed  by  any  namei  In  that 
case,  if  Mr.  James  Smith  should  ever  Tcntuie  into  yonr 
presence,  I  recommend  you  to  ask  him  suddenly  what  he 
has  done  with  his  new  vife;  and  to  see  if  his  countenance 
does  not  immediately  testify  that  the  truth  has  been 
spoken  by 

**  Yoxrm  Uvkkowv  Famm.** 

Poor  as  my  opinion  was  of  my  master,  I  had 
never  believed  him  to  be  capable  of  such  villainy 
as  this ;  and  I  could  not  believe  it,  when  the 
lawyer  had  done  reading  the  letter. 

'<0h.  Sir!**  I  said;  ''surely  that  is  some 
base  imposition  f     Surely  it  can  not  be  true  ?* 

"  That  is  what  I  have  told  your  mistress,"  he 
answered.     "  But  she  says,  in  return,  that — ** 

*'That  I  feel  it  to  be  true,**  my  mistress  broke 
in,  speaking  behind  the  handkerchief,  in  a  faint, 
smothered  voice. 

<*  We  need  not  debate  the  question,**  the  law- 
yer went  on.  "  Our  business,  now,  is  to  prove 
the  truth  or  the  falsehood  of  this  letter.  That 
must  be  done  at  once.  I  have  written  to  one 
of  my  clerks,  who  is  accustomed  to  conducting 
delicate  investigations,  to  come  to  this  house 
without  loss  of  time.  He  is  to  be  trusted  witfi 
any  thing,  and  he  will  pursue  the  needful  in- 
quiries immediately.  It  is  absolutely  necessary, 
to  make  sure  of  committing  no  mistakes,  that  he 
should  be  accompanied,  when  he  starts  on  hb  in- 
vestigations, by  some  one  who  is  well  acquaint- 
ed with  Mr.  James  8mith*s  habits  and  personal 
appearance ;  and  your  mistress  has  fixed  upon 
you  to  be  that  person.  However  well  the  in- 
quiry may  be  managed,  it  will  probably  be  at- 
tended by  trouble  and  delay.  It  may  necessi- 
tate a  long  journey,  and  it  may  involve  some 
personal  danger.  Aro  you,"  said  the  lawyer, 
looking  hard  at  me,  '*  ready  to  stifier  any  incon- 
venience and  to  run  any  risk  for  your  mistress's 
sake?" 

*'Thero  is  nothing  I  can  do,  Sir,"  said  I, 
''that  I  will  not  do.  I  am  afraid  I  am  noc 
clever  enough  to  be  of  much  use.  But  so  te 
as  troubles  and  risks  are  concerned,  I  am  rea<ty 
for  any  thing  fh>m  this  moment." 

My  mistress  took  the  handkerchief  from  her 
&ce,  looked  at  me  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears, 
and  held  out  her  hand.  How  I  came  to  do  it 
I  don't  know,  but  I  stooped  down  and  kissed 
the  hand  she  offered  me ;  feeling  half  startled, 
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haiiuhmmibd  at  mj  own  boldiiess  the  momtnt 

**Yoa  will  do»  mj  msn,"  said  the  lawyer, 
nodding  hit  head.  **  Don't  trouble  yoonelf. 
■beat  tlie  clevsnieM  or  the  conning  tiiat  maj 
ba  wanted.  My  clerk  has  got  head  enoagh  for 
two.  I  hare  only  one  word  more  to  fay  before 
joa  go  down  ataixe  again.  Bemember  that  this 
investigation  and  the  canae  that  leads  to  it  most 
ba  kept  a  profoond  secret  Except  ns  three, 
aad  the  <^rgynian  here  (to  whom  yoor  mistress 
has  written  ward  of  what  has  happened),  nobody 
kaows  any  thing  abont  it.  I  will  let  my  clerk 
into  the  aeeret,  when  he  joins  ns.  As  soon  as 
yon  and  he  are  away  from  the  boose  yon  may 
talk  abont  it.  Until  then,  yon  will  cloee  yonr 
Upa  oo  the  soljeot.'' 

The  clark  did  oot  keep  ns  long  waiting.  He 
came  aa  &st  as  the  mail  from  London  could 
bring  him.  I  had  expected,  ftom  his  master's 
dsscription,  to  see  a  serioos,  sedate  man,  rather 
sly  in  his  lodts  and  rather  reserred  in  his  man- 
Bsr.  To  my  amazement,  this  pmcticed  hand 
at  delicate  inrestigationa  was  a  brisk,  plump, 
jolly  little  man,  with  a  comfortable  doable  chin, 
apair  of  rery  bright  Uack  eyes,  and  a  big  bottle- 
nose  of  the  true  conrivial  red  color.  He  wore 
a  salt  of  black  and  a  limp,  dingy  white  craTat ; 
took  snnflT  perpetoaUy  out  of  a  reiy  large  box ; 
walked  with  his  hands  crossed  behbid  his  back ; 
and  looked,  upon  the  whole,  muoh  more  like  a 
paiaon  of  free  and  easy  habits  than  a  lawyer's 
deck.  ^*  How  d'yedo  ?"  says  he,  when  lopened 
the  door  to  him.  **Vm  the  man  you  expect 
fiom  the  office  in  I/mdon.  Just  say  Mr.  Dark, 
willyoa?  1*11  sit  down  here  till  yon  oome  back; 
and,  I  say,  young  man,  if  there  is  such  a  thing 
aa  a  glaaa  of  ale  in  the  boose,  I  don't  mind  com- 
mitting n^self  so  (ar  as  to  say  that  HI  drink  it." 

I  got  him  the  ale  before  I  announced  him. 
Ha  winked  at  me  as  he  put  it  to  his  lips.  ''Your 
jDod  health,"  says  he.  '<I  i»ke  yon.  Don't 
fovget  that  the  name's  Dark ;  and  ^ost  leave  the 
jag  and  glass,  will  you,  in  case  my  master  keeps 
BM  wniting." 

I  annonnced  him  at  onoe,  and  was  told  to 
ahow  him  into  the  library.  When  I  got  back 
to  the  hall  the  jog  was  empty,  and  Mr.  Dark 
was  oomforting  himself  with  a  pinch  of  snoff, 
ODortiog  orer  it  like  a  perfect  grampos*  He 
had  swallowed  more  than  a  pint  of  the  strongest 
old  ale  in  the  house;  and,  for  all  the  eflect  it 
aeamprl  to  bare  had  on  hhn,  he  migl^  jaat  as 
well  have  been  drinking  so  much  water. 

As  I  led  him  along  the  passage  to  the  libraiy 
Jcaephine,  the  Fkench  maid,  passed  ns.  Mr. 
J>ark  winked  at  me  again,  and  made  her  a  low 
bow.  ''Lady's  maid,"  I  heard  him  whisper  to 
]iisnael£.  '' A  fine  woman  to  look  at,  but  a  d—d 
fand  one  to  deal  with."  I  tomed  nmnd  on  him, 
imther  angry  at  his  cool  ways,  and  looked  hard 
ml  him,  just  before  I  opened  the  library  door. 
Mr.  DadL  looked  hard  at  me.  <*AU  right," 
SHjs  he.  '*!  can  show  myself  in."  And  he 
kaocka  at  the  door,  and  opens  it,  and  goes  in, 
with  anotheb  wicked  wink,  aU  in  a  moment. 


Half  an  hour  kter  the  bell  rang  for  me. 
Mr.  Dark  was  sitting  between  my  mistress  (who 
was  looking  at  him  in  amasement),  and  the 
lawyer  (who  was  looking  at  him  with  approval). 
He  had  a  map  open  on  his  knee,  and  a  pen  in 
his  hand.  Judging  by  his  face,  the  communi- 
cation of  the  seeret  abont  my  master  did  not 
seem  to  hara  made  the  smallest  impresrion  on 
him. 

^'I'Ve  got  leare  to  ask  you  a  question,"  says 
he,  the  moment  I  appeared.  * '  When  you  found 
your  master's  yacht  gone,  did  you  hear  which 
way  she  had  ssiled  ?  Was  it  northward  toward 
Soothuid?" 

**  Yes,"  I  answered.  *<  The  boatmen  told  me 
that,  when  I  made  inquiries  at  the  harbor." 

"Well,  Sir,"  says  Mr.  Dark,  turning  to  the 
lawyer,  *^  if  he  said  he  was  going  to  Sweden  he 
seems  to  haye  started  on  the  road  to  it,  at  all 
eyents.  I  think  I  have  got  my  instructions 
now?" 

The  lawyer  nodded  and  looked  at  my  mis- 
tress, who  bowed  her  head  to  him.  He  then 
said,  taming  to  me, 

''Flack  up  your  bag  for  traTcHng,  William, 
and  haTO  a  conveyance  got  ready  to  go  to  the 
nearest  post-town." 

"  And  whatever  happens  in  the  future, "  added 
my  mistress,  her  kind  voice  trembling  a  little, 
"  believe,  William,  that  I  shall  never  forget  this 
proof  you  now  diow  of  your  devotion  to  me.  It 
is  still  some  comfort  to  know  that  I  have  your 
fidelity  to  depend  on  in  this  dreadful  trial — ^your 
fidelity,  and  the  extraordinaiy  intelligence  and 
eiqwrience  of  Mr.  Dark." 

Mr.  Dark  did  not  seem  to  hear  the  compli- 
ment. He  was  busy  writing,  with  his  paper 
upon  the  msp  on  his  knee.  A  quarter  of  an 
boor  later,  when  I  had  ordered  the  dog-cart, 
and  had  got  down  into  the  hall  with  my  bog 
packed,  I  found  him  there  waiting  for  me.  He 
was  sitting  on  the  same  chair  which  he  had  oc- 
cupied when  he  first  arrived,  and  he  had  ano^er 
jng  of  the  old  ale  on  the  table  by  his  Bi4e. 

**  Got  any  fishing-rods  in  the  house  ?"  says 
he,  when  I  pot  my  bag  down  in  the  hall. 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  astonished  at  the  question. 
'« What  do  yon  want  with  them  ?" 

"Pack  a  eouple  in  cases  for  traveling,"  says 
Mr.  Daric,  "with  lines  and  hooks  and  fly-hooks 
all  complete.  Have  a  drop  of  ale  before  you 
go— and  don't  stare,  William.  I'U  let  the  light 
in  on  3rou  as  soon  as  we  are  out  of  the  house. 
Off  with  you  for  the  rods!  I  ^ant  to  bo  on  the 
road  in  five  minutes." 

When  I  came  back  with  the  rods  and  tackle, 
I  found  Mr.  Dark  in  the  dog-cart  "  Money, 
l^Sgi^S^  fishing-rods,  paper  of  directions,  copy 
of  anonymous  letter,  guide-book,  map,"  says  he, 
running  over  in  his  mind  the  things  wanted  for 
the  journey.  "All  right,  so  far.  Drive  off." 
I  took  the  reins  and  started  the  horse.  As  we 
left  the  boose,  I  saw  my  mistress  and  Josephine 
looking  after  ns  from  two  of  the  windows  on  the 
second  floor.  The  memory  of  those  two  atten- 
tive faces    one  to  sad  and  so  good,  tht^other  to 
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smiling  and  so  wicked — haunted  mj  mind  per- 
petually for  many  days  afterward. 

•*Now,  William,"  says  Mr.  Dark,  when  we 
were  clear  of  the  lodge  gates,  ''I'm  going  to 
begin  by  telling  you  what  you  are.  Ton  are  a 
clerk  in  a  bank ;  and  l*m  another.  We  hare 
got  our  regular  holiday,  that  comes,  like  Christ- 
mas, once  a  year ;  and  we  are  taking  a  little 
tour  in  Scotland,  to  see  the  curiosities,  and  to 
breathe  the  sea  air,  and  to  get  a  little  fishing 
whenever  we  can.  Fm  the  ht  cashier  who  digs 
holes  in  a  drawerful  of  gold  with  a  copper 
shovel.  And  you're  the  arithmetical  young 
man  who  sits  on  a  perch  behind  me,  and  keeps 
the  books.  Scotland's  a  beautiful  country,  Will- 
iam. Can  yon  make  whisky-toddy?  I  can; 
and  what's  more,  unlikely  as  the  thing  may  seem 
to  yoa,  I  can  actually  drhik  it  into  the  bargain." 
"  Scotland V*  says  L  "What  are  we  going 
to  Scotland  for?" 

<*  Question  for  question,"  says  Mr.  Dark. 
'*  What  are  we  starting  on  a  journey  for?" 

•*To  find  my  master,"  I  answered,  "and  to 
make  sure  if  the  letter  about  him  is  true." 

"Very  good,"  says  he.  **How  would  you 
set  about  doing  that,  eh  ?" 

"I  should  go  and  ask  about  him  at  Stock- 
holm in  Sweden,  where  he  said  his  letters  were 
to  be  sent" 

*  *  Would  you  indeed  ?"  says  Mr.  Daik.  "  If 
you  were  a  shepherd,  William,  and  had  lost  a 
sheep  in  Cumberland,  would  you  begin  looking 
for  it  at  the  Land's  End,  or  would  yon  try  a  lit- 
tle nearer  home  ?" 

"You're  attempting  to  make  a  fool  of  me 
now,"  says  I. 

"  No,"  says  Mr.  Dark,  "  Fm  only  letting  the 
light  in  on  you,  as  I  said  I  would.  Now  listen 
to  reason,  William,  and  profit  by  it  as  much  as 
you  can.  Mr.  James  Smith  says  he  is  going 
on  a  cruijte  to  Sweden,  and  nukes  his  word 
good,  at  the  beginning,  by  starting  northward 
toward  the  coast  of  Scotland.  What  does  he 
go  in  ?  A  yacht.  Do  yachts  carry  lire  beasu 
and  a  butcher  on  board  ?  No.  Will  joints  of 
meat  keep  fresh  all  the  way  from  Cumberland 
to  Sweden?  No.  Do  gentlemen  like  living 
on  salt  provisions?  No.  What  follows  from 
these  three  Noes  ?  That  Mr.  James  Smith  must 
have  stopped  somewhere,  on  the  way  to  Sweden, 
to  supply  his  sea-larder  with  fresh  provisions. 
Where  in  that  case  must  he  stop  ?  Somewhere 
in  Scotland,  supposing  he  did  not  alter  his 
course  when  he  was  ont  of  sight  of  your  sea- 
port. Where  in  Scotland?  Northward  on  the 
main  land,  or  westward  at  one  of  the  islands  ? 
Most  likely  on  the  main  land,  where  the  sea-side 
places  are  largest  and  where  he  is  surest  of  get- 
ting all  the  stores  he  wants.  Next,  what  is  onr 
business  ?  Not  to  risk  losing  a  link  in  the  chain 
of  evidence  by  missing  any  place  where  he  has 
put  his  foot  on  shore.  Not  to  overshoot  the 
mark  when  we  want  to  hit  it  in  the  buU's^ye. 
Not  to  waste  money  and  time  by  taking  a  long 
trip  to  Sweden,  till  we  know  that  we  must  abso- 
lutely go  there.     Where  is  our  journey  of  dis- 


covery to  take  us  to  first,  then  ?  Clearly  to  the 
north  of  Scotland.  What  do  yon  say  to  that, 
Mr.  William  ?  Is  my  catechism  all  correct,  or 
has  your  strong  ale  muddled  my  head  ?" 

It  waa  evident,  by  this  time,  that  no  ale  could 
do  that — and  I  told  him  so.  He  chuckled, 
winked  at  me,  and,  taking  another  pinch  of  snuil^ 
said  he  would  now  turn  the  whole  case  over  in 
his  mind  again,  and  make  sure  that  he  had  got 
all  the  bearings  of  it  .quite  dear.  By  the  time 
we  reached  the  post-town  he  had  accomplished 
this  mental  efifort  to  his  own  perfect  satisfiuiion, 
and  was  quite  ready  to  compare  the  ale  at  the 
inn  with  the  ale  at  Darrock  Hall.  The  dog-cart 
was  left  to  be  taken  back  the  next  morning  by 
the  hostler.  A  post-chaise  and  horses  were 
ordered  out.  A  loaf  of  bread,  a  Bologna  sau- 
sage, and  two  bottles  of  sherry  were  put  into  the 
pockets  of  the  carriage ;  we  took  onr  seats  and 
started  briskly  on  onr  donbtAil  journey. 

"One  word  more  of  friendly  advice,"  said 
Mr.  Dark,  settling  himself  comfortably  in  his 
comer  of  the  carriage.  "Take  your  sleep, 
William,  whenever  yon  feel  that  you  can  get 
it.  Ton  won't  find  yourself  in  bed  again  till 
we  get  to  Glasgow." 


CHAPTER  II. 


Although  the  events  that  I  am  now  relating 
happened  many  years  ago,  and  although  the 
persons  principally  affected  by  them  are  dead, 
with  the  exception  of  myself  and  another,  I  shall 
still,  for  caution's  sake,  avoid  mentioning  by 
name  the  various  places  visited  by  Mr.  Dark 
and  myself  for  the  purpose  of  making  inquiries. 
It  will  be  enough  if  I  describe  generally  what 
we  did,  and  if  I  mention  in  substance  only  the . 
result  at  which  we  ultimately  arrived. 

On  reaching  Glasgow,  Mr.  Dark  altered  his 
original  intention  of  going  straight  to  the  north 
of  Scotland,  considering  it  safer  to  make  sure, 
if  possible,  of  the  course  the  yacht  had  taken  in 
her  cruise  along  the  western  coast  The  carry- 
ing out  of  this  new  resolution  involved  the  ne- 
cessity of  delaying  onr  onward  journey  by  per- 
petually diverging  from  the  direct  rente.  Three 
times  we  were  sent  uselessly  to  wild  places  in 
the  Hebrides  by  false  reports.  Twice  we  wan- 
dered away  inland,  following  gentlemen  who 
answered  generally  to  the  description  of  Mr. 
James  Smith,  but  who  tumed  out  to  be  the 
wrong  pnen  as  soon  as  we  set  eyes  on  them. 
These  vain  excnrsions— especially  the  three  to 
the  western  islands— consumed  time  terribly. 
It  was  more  than  two  months  from  the  day 
when  we  had  left  Darrock  Hall  before  we  fbaod 
ourselves  up  at  the  very  top  of  Scotland  at  last, 
driring  into  a  considerable  sea-side  town,  with 
a  harbor  attached  to  it.  Thus  far  onr  journey 
had  led  to  no  results,  and  I  began  to  despair  of 
our  making  any  discoveries.  As  for  Mr.  Dark, 
he  never  got  to  the  end  of  his  temper  and  his 
patience.  *  *  Yon  don't  know  how  to  wait,  Will- 
iam," was  his  constant  remark  whenever  be 
heard  me  oonplaining.     "  I  do." 
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W«  drore  into  the  town  toward  evening  in  a 
modest  little  gig,  and  pnt  np,  according  to  onr 
Bntal  cnatom,  at  one  of  the  inferior  inns.  '  *  We 
most  begin  at  the  bottom,"  Mr.  Dark  nied  to 
•aj.  '^High  companj  in  a  coffee-room  won't 
be  fiuniliar  with  ns.  Low  company  in  a  tap- 
room wilL"  And  be  certainly  prored  the  truth 
of  his  own  words.  The  like  of  him  for  making 
intimate  friends  of  total  strangers  at  the  shortest 
notice  I  hare  nerer  met  with  before  or  since. 
Caations  as  the  Scotch  are,  Mr.  Dark  seemed 
to  have  the  knack  of  twisting  them  round  his 
finger  jost  as  he  pleased.  He  varied  his  waj 
aitfullj  with  difierent  men;  but  there  were 
three  standing  opinions  of  bis  which  he  made  a 
point  of  expressing  in  all  varieties  of  companj 
while  we  were  in  Scotland.  In  the  first  place, 
he  thought  the  view  of  Edinburgh  from  Arthur's 
Seat  the  finest  view  in  the  world.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  he  coiiridered  whisky  to  be  the  most 
whdesome  spirit  in  the  worid.  In  the  third 
place,  ha  beUeved  his  late  beloved  mother  to 
have  been  the  best  woman  in  the  world.  It 
may  be  worthy  of  note  that,  whenever  he  ex- 
pressed this  last  opinion,  he  invariably  added 
that  her  maiden  name  had  been  Macleod. 

Well,  we  pnt  up  at  a  modest  little  inn  near 
the  harbor.  I  was  dead  tired  with  the  journey, 
and  lay  down  on  my  bed  to  get  some  rest.  Mr. 
Dark,  whom  nothing  ever  fatigued,  left  me  to 
take  his  toddy  and  pipe  among  the  ccmipany  in 
the  tap-room. 

I  don't  know  how  long  I  had  been  asleep, 
when  I  was  roused  by  a  shake  on  my  shoulder. 
The  room  was  pitch  dark,  and  I  felt  a  hand 
suddenly  cli4)ped  over  my  month.  Then  a 
ttrong  smell  of  whisky  and  tobacco  saluted  my 
nostrils,  and  a  whisper  stole  into  my  ear : 

"  William  I  we  have  got  to  the  end  of  our 
journey. " 

'*  Mr.  Dark,"  I  stammered  out,  **  is  that  yon? 
What  in  Heaven's  name  do  you  mean  ?** 

t<Tlie  yacht  put  in  here,"  was  the  answer, 
•till  in  a  whisper,  '^and  your  blackguard  of  a 
master  came  ashore—" 

<«Oh!  Mr.  Dark,"  I  broke  in,  "don't  teU  me 
that  the  letter  b  true  I" 

"  Every  vrord  of  it,"  says  he.  *' He  was  mar- 
ried here,  and  he  was  off  again  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean vrith  Number  Two  a  good  three  weeks 
before  we  left  your  mistress's  bouse.  Hush! 
don't  say  a  word.  Go  to  sleep  again,  or  strike 
a  light  and  read,  if  you  like  it.better..  Do  any 
thing  but  come  down  stairs  with  me.  Tm  go- 
ing to  find  out  all  the  particulars  without  seem- 
ing to  want  to  know  one  of  them.  Tours  is  a 
very  good-looking  face,  William,  but  it's  so  in- 
tenally  honest  that  I  can't  trust  it  in  the  tap- 
room. I'm  making  friends  with  the  Scotchmen 
already.  They  know  my  opinion  of  Arthur's 
Seat ;  they  sm  what  I  think  of  whisky ;  and  I 
nuher  think  it  won't  be  long  before  they  hear 
that  my  mother's  maiden  name  was  Madeod." 

With  these  words  be  slipped  out  of  the  room, 
and  left  me,  as  he  had  found  me,  in  the  dark. 

I  was  far  too  much  agitated  by  what  I  had 


heard  to  think  of  going  to  sleep  again ;  so  I 
struck  a  light,  and  tried  to  amuse  myself  as  well 
as  I  could  with  an  old  nein^iaper  that  had  been 
stuffed  into  my  carpet-bag.  It  was  then  nearly 
ten  o'clock.  Two  hours  later,  when  the  house 
shut  up,  Mr.  Dark  came  back  to  me  again  in 
high  spirits.  '*I  have  got  the  whole  case  here," 
says  he,  tapping  his  forehead — "  the  whole  case, 
as  neat  and  clear  as  if  it  was  drawn  in  a  brief. 
That  master  of  yours  doesn't  stick  at  a  trifle, 
William.  It's  my  opinion  that  your  mistress 
and  you  have  not  seen  the  last  of  him  yet." 

We  were  sleeping,  that  night,  in  a  double- 
bedded  room.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Dark  had  se- 
cured the  door  and  disposed  himself  comfortably 
in  his  bed,  he  entered  on  a  detailed  narrative 
of  the  particulars  conminnicated  to  him  in  the 
tap-room.  The  substance  of  what  he  told  me 
may  be  related  as  follows : 
•  The  yacht  had  had  a  wonderful  run  all  the 
way  to  Cape  Wrath.  On  rounding  that  head- 
land she  had  met  the  wind  nearly  dead  against 
her,  and  had  beaten  every  inch  of  the  way  to 
the  sea-port  town,  where  she  had  put  in  to  get  a 
supply  of  provisions,  and  to  wait  for  a  change 
in  the  wind.  Mr.  James  Smith  had  gone  ashore 
to  look  about  him,  and  to  see  whether  the  prin- 
cipal hotel  was  the  sort  of  house  at  which  he 
would  like  to  stop  for  a  few  days.  In  the  course 
of  his  wanderings  about  the  town,  his  attention 
had  been  attracted  to  a  decent  house,  where 
lodgings  were  to  be  let,  by  the  sight  of  a  very 
pretty  girl  sitting  at  work  at  the  parlor-window. 
He  was  so  struck  by  her  face  that  he  came  back 
twice  to  look  at  it,  detennining,  the  second 
time,  to  try  if  he  could  not  make  acquaintance 
with  her  by  asking  to  see  the  lodgings.  He 
was  shown  the  rooms  by  the  girl's  mother,  a 
very  respectable  woman,  whom  he  discovered  to 
be  the  wife  of  the  master  and  part-owner  of  a 
small  coasting-vessel,  then  away  at  sea.  With 
a  little  manoeuvring  he  managed  to  get  into  the 
porior  where  the  daughter  was  at  work,  and  to 
exchange  a  few  words  with  her.  Her  voice  and 
manner  eqnaled  and  completed  the  attracticm 
of  her  fiBU».  Mr.  James  Smith  decided,  in  his 
headkmg  way,  that  he  was  violently  in  love  with 
her;  and,  without  hesitating  another  instant, 
he  took  the  lodgings  on  the  spot  for  a  month 
certain. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  his  designs  on 
the  girl  were  of  the  most  dishonorable  kind,  and 
that  he  represented  himself  to  the  mother  and 
daughter  as  a  single  man.  Aided  by  his  ad- 
vantages of  money,  position,  and  personal  ap- 
pearance, he  had  anticipated  that  the  ruin  of 
the  giri  might  be  effected  with  very  little  diffi- 
culty ;  but  he  soon  found  that  be  had  under- 
taken no  easy  conquest.  The  mother's  vigilance 
never  relaxed,  and  the  daughter's  self-possession 
never  deserted  her.  She  admired  Mr.  James 
Smith's  tall  figure  and  magnificent  whiskers; 
she  showed  the  most  flattering  partiality  for  his 
society;  she  listened  tenderly  to  his  compli- 
ments, and  blushed  encouragingly  under  his 
looks  of  admiration ;  but,  whether  itiras  cun- 
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niiig  calculation,  or  ^^tlier  it  was  pore  in* 
nocence,  she  seemed  absolnteljr  incapaUe  of 
understanding  that^iiis  advances  toward  her 
were  of  anj  other  than  an  honorable  kind.  At 
the  slightest  approach  to  ondoe  familiarity  she 
drew  back  with  a  kind  of  contemptaons  amase- 
ment  in  her  face,  which  ntterly  daanted  and 
perplexed  Mr.-  James  Smith.  He  had  not  oal* 
cnlated  on  that  sort  of  resistance,  and  ha  was 
perfectly  incapable  of  orerooming  it.  The  weeks 
passed ;  ^e  month  for  which  he  had  taken  the 
lodgings  expired.  Time  had  strengthened  the 
girl's  hold  on  him  till  his  admiration  for  her 
amounted  to  absolute  infatuation;  and  he  had 
not  advanced  one  step  3wttowardthe execution 
of  the  vicious  purpose  with  which  he  had  entered 
the  house. 

At  this  time  he  must  have  made  some  fresh 
attempt  on  the  girl's  virtue,  which  produced  a 
coolness  between  them ;  for,  Instead  of  taking 
the  lodgings  on  for  another  term,  he  removed 
to  his  yacht  in  the  harbor,  and  slept  on  board 
for  two  nights.  The  wind  was  now  fair,  and 
the  stores  were  on  board ;  but  he  gave  no  orders 
to  the  sailing-master  to  weigh  anchor.  On  the 
third  day  the  cause  of  the  coolness,  whatever  it 
was,  appears  to  have  been  removed,  and  he  re- 
turned to  his  lodgings  on  shore.  Some  of  the 
more  curious  unong  the  townspeople  observed 
soon  afterward,  when  they  met  him  in  the  street, 
that  he  looked  raUier  anxious  and  uneasy.  The 
concluidon  had  probably  forced  itself  upon  his 
mind  by  this  time  that  he  must  decide  on  pur- 
suing one  of  two  courses.  Either  he  must  re- 
solve to  make  the  sacrifice  of  leaving  the  girl 
altogether,  or  to  commit  the  villainy  of  many- 
ing  her. 

Unscrupulous  as  he  was,  he  hesitated  at  en- 
countering the  risk — perhaps,  also,  at  being 
guilty  of  the  crime— -involved  in  the  last  altern- 
ative. While  he  was  still  in  doubt,  the  father's 
coasting-vessel  sailed  into  the  haibor,  and  the 
father's  presence  on  the  scene  decided  him  at 
last.  How  this  new  influence  acted  it  was  im- 
possible to  ascertain,  from  the  neoessarily  im^ 
perfect  evidence  of  persons  who  were  not  admit- 
ted to  the  family  councils.  The  fact,  however, 
was  indisputable,  that  the  date  of  the  £atlier% 
return  and  the  date  of  Mr.  James  Smith's  first 
wicked  resolution  to  marry  the  girl  might  both 
be  fixed,  as  nearly  as  possible,  at  one  and  the 
same  time. 

Having  once  made  np  his  mind  to  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime,  he  proceeded,  with  all 
possible  coolness  and  cunning,  to  provide  against 
the  chances  of  detection.  Returning  on  board 
his  yacht,  he  announced  that  he  had  given  up 
his  intention  of  omising  to  Sweden,  and  that  he 
intended  to  amuse  himself  by  a  long  fishing  tonr 
in  Scotland.  After  this  brief  explanation  he 
ordered  the  vessel  to  be  laid  np  in  the  harbor, 
gave  the  sailing-master  leave  of  absence  to  re- 
turn to  his  family  at  Cowes,  and  paid  off  the 
whole  of  the  crew,  from  the  mate  to  the  cabin- 
boy.  By  these  means  he  cleared  the  scene,  at 
one  blow,  of  the  only  people  in  the  town  who 


knewoftheexiBteQceof  hisnnhi^ywifiB.  Aft- 
er that,  the  news  of  his  approadiiBg  marriage 
might  be  made  public  without  risk  of  discovery ; 
his  own  common  name  being  of  itself  a  suflSdent 
protection,  in  case  the  event  was  mentioned  in 
the  local  newspapers^  All  his  friends,  even  his 
w^  herself^  ndght  read  areport  of  the  marriage 
of  Mr.  James  Smith,  without  having  the  slight- 
est suspicion  of  who  the  bridegroom  really  was. 

A  fortnight  after  the  paying  off  of  the  crew 
he  was  married  to  the  merchant-captain's  daugh^ 
ter.  The  father  of  the  girl  was  well  known 
among  his  fbllow-townsmen  as  a  selfish,  grasp- 
ing man,  who  was  too  sordidly  anxious  to  se- 
cure a  rich  son-in-law  to  oppose  any  proposals 
for  hastening  the  marriage.  He  and  his  wifo 
and  a  fow  intimate  relations  had  been  present 
at  the  ceremony.  After  it  had  been  performed, 
the  newly*manried  couple  left  the  town  at  once 
for  a  honeymoon  trip  to  the*  Highland  Lakes. 
Two  days  later,  however,  they  unexpectedly  re- 
turned, announcing  a  complete  change  in  their 
plans.  The  bridegroom  (thinking,  probably, 
that  he  would  be  safer  out  of  England  than  in 
it)  bad  been  fiiscinating  the  bride  by  his  descrip- 
tions of  the  soft  climate  and  lovely  scenery  of 
the  South.  The  new  Mrs.  James  Smith  was 
all  curiosity  to-  see  the  shores  of  Spain  and 
Italy ;  and,  having  often  proved  hersdf  an  ex- 
cellent teilor  on  board  her  fisther's  vessel,  was 
anxUms  to  go  to  the  Mediterranean  in  the  easi^ 
est  way,  by  sea.  Her  attached  husband,  having 
now  no  oAer  otgect  in  life  than  to  gratify  her 
wishes,  had  given  jxp  ike  Highland  excursion, 
and  had  returned  to  have  his  yacht  got  ready 
for  sea  immediately.  In  this  exfdanation  there 
was  nothing  to  awaken  the  suspicions  of  the 
lad/s  parents.  The  mother  tfaoi^rht  her  James 
South  a  model  among  bridegrooms.  The  fa- 
ther lent  his  assistance  to  man  the  yacht  at  the 
shortest  notice,  with  as  competent  a  crew  as 
could  be  picked  np  about  the  town.  Principally 
through  his  exertions,  the  vessel  was  got  ready 
for  sea  with  extraordinary  dispatch.  The  sidls 
were  bent,  the  provisions  were  put  on  board, 
and  Mr.  James  Smith  sailed  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean with  the  unfortunate  woman  who  be- 
lieved herself  to  be  his  wife,  befbre  Mr.  Dark 
and  myself  set  forth  to  look  after  him  from 
DarrockHall. 

Such  was  Ae  tme  account  of  my  master's  in- 
femous  conduct  in  Scotland,  as  it  was  related  to 
me.  On  eondnding,  Mr.  Darii  intimated  that 
he  had  something  still  left  to  tell  me,  but  de- 
clared Uiat  he  was  too  tUtepy  to  talk  any  more 
that  night.  As  soon  as  wo  were  awake  the  next 
morning  he  returned  to  the  subject. 

<<!  didnt  finish  all  I  had  to  say  last  night, 
did  I?"  he  began. 

"You  unfortunately  told*  me  enough,  and 
more  than  enough,  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
statement  in  the  anonymous  letter,"  I  answered. 

^'Tes,**  says  Mr.  Dark;  ^bnt  did  I  tell  yon 
who  wrote  the  anonymous  letter?" 

'^  You  don*t  mean  to  say  yon  have  fbund  that 
ontr*  says  I. 
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*^1  think  I  hate,'*  wai  the  cool  ftOfwer. 
**Wheii  I  heard  about  jour  predons  master 
ptjiikg  off  the  regnkr  crew  of  the  jadtt^  I  put 
the  ctfcuzaetaiiee  bj  la  my  mind,  to  be  brought 
out  again  and  sifted  a  little  as  soon  as  the  op- 
pQstoaitjr  offered.  It  offered  in  about  half  an 
hoar.  Sajs  I  to  the  ganger,  who  was  the  prin- 
cipal talker  in  the  room, '  How  aboot  those  men 
thftt  Mr.  Smith  paid  off?  Did  tfiejr  all  go  as 
aeon  as  thej  got  thetr  money,  or  did  they  stop 
hen  till  they  had  spent  every  farthing  of  it  in 
the  pnhlic-honses  ?'  The  ganger  laoghsb  *  No 
I  la<^'  says  he.  *They  all  went  sonth,  to 
1  their  money  among  finer  people  than  ns. 
When  I  aay  all,  thongh,  I  mnst  make  <nie  ex- 
ception. We  thought  the  steward  of  the  yacht 
had  gotto  along  with  the  rest ;  when,  the  "wry 
day  Mr.  Smith  sailed  for  the  Heditemnean, 
who  shoold  turn  np  nnezpectedly  hnt  the  stew* 
ard  himself?  Where  he  had  been  hiding,  and 
why  he  had  been  hidtng,  nobody  could  telL* 
^Ferhapa  he  had  been  imitating  his  mastei;  and 
looking  out  for  a  wifh,'  says  L  *  Likely  enough,' 
says  Ae  ganger;  *  he  gave  a  very  confined  ac- 
eonnt  of  himiietf,  and  he  cut  all  questions  short 
by  goaag  away  south  in  a  yi<^ent  hnny.'  That 
was  enough  for  me:  I  said  no  more,  and  let 
die  ariifect  drop.  Clear  as  daylight,  isn't  it, 
William  ?  The  steward  suspected  something 
wrong — the  steward  waited  and  watched— the 
steward  wrote  that  anonymons  letter  to  your 
mistress.  We  can  find  him,  if  we  want  him, 
by  inqniiing  atOowes ;  and  we  can  send  to  the 
church  for  legal  eridence  of  the  marriage  as  soon 
as  we  are  instmoted  to  do  so.  All  that  we  hare 
got  to  do  now  is  to  go  back  to  your  mistress,  and 
see  iriiat  oonxse  she  means  to  take  under  the  cir- 
cnmstanees.  It's  a  pretty  case,  William,  so  far 
—an  uncomnumly  pretty  case,  as  it  stuids  at 
pfesent." 

We  returned  to  Darrock  Hall  as  fast  as  coadi- 
es  an4  post-hones  eonld  carry  us.  Having  finom 
the  first  beUered  that  the  statement  in  the  anony- 
mous letter  was  true,  my  mbtress  received  the 
bad  news  we  brought  calmly  and  resignedly 
— eo  fiu>,  at  least,  as  outward  af^warances  went. 
She  astonished  and  disappointed  Mr.  Daik,  by 
declining  to  act,  in  any  way,  on  the  information 
that  he  had  collected  for  her,  and  by  insisting 
that  the  whole  affiur  should  still  be  biuried  inthe 
protfimndest  secrecy.  F6r  the  first  time  since  I 
had  known  my  traveling  companion,  he  became 
dflpreaied  in  spirits  on  hearing  that  nothing  more 
was  to  be  done;  and  although  he  left  the  Hall 
with  n  handsome  present,  he  left  it  discontent- 
edly. 

«<Snch  a  pretty  case,  WHUam!"  says  he, 
quite  sotrowfttlly,  as  we  shook  hands  in  the  hall. 
•^Soeh  an  uncommonly  pretty  case!  It's  a 
thottamd  pities  to  stop  it,  in  this  way,  before 
itrahnlfovCT!** 

'*Ton  don't  know  idiat  a  proud  lady  and 
what  a  ddieate  lady  my  mistress  is,"  I  answer- 
ed. "  She  would  die  rather  than  expose  her 
fotkn  situation  in  a  public  coort,  for  ihe  sake 
of  pnnishing  her  husband.** 


***Bleu  your  simple  heart  I"  says  Mr.  I>aric 
'*  do  yon  really  think,  now,  that  sach  a  case  as 
this  can  be  hushed  up  ?" 

<'Whynot,''Iasked»  <<ifweaU  keep  the  se- 
cret?" 

'<  That  f<M'  the  secret  1"  cries  Mr.  Dark,  snap- 
ping his  fingers.  '*  Your  master  will  let  the  cat 
oat  of  the  bag,  if  nobody  else  does." 

<*  My  master  r  I  repeated,  in  amaxement. 

'*Yes,  your  master  I"  says  Mr.  Dark.  <a 
have  had  some  experience  in  my  time,  and  I  say 
yon  have  not  seen  the  last  of  him  yet.  Mark 
my  words,  WilUara  I  Mr.  James  Smith  will 
come  back." 

With  that  startling  prophecy  Mr.  Bark  irri- 
tably treated  himself  to  a  final  pinch  of  snuff, 
and  departed  in  silence  on  his  journey  back  to 
his  master  in  London.  His  last  words  hung 
heavily  on  my  mind  for  days  after  he  had  gone. 
It  was  some  weeks  befi)re  I  got  over  a  habit  of 
starting  whenever  the  hell  was  rung  at  the  front 
door. 

Our  lifo  at  the  Hall  soon  returned  to  its  old, 
dreary  course.  The  lawyer  in  London  wrote  to 
my  mistress  to  ask  her  to  come  and  stay  for  a 
little  while  with  his  wifo.  But  ^e  declined  the 
invitation,  being  avedh  to  facing  company  after 
what  had  happened  to  her.  Though  she  tried 
hard  to  keep  the  real  state  of  her  mind  concealed 
from  all  about  her,  J^  for  one,  could  see  phun]^ 
enough  that  she  was  pining  and  wasting  under 
the  bitter  injury  that  had  been  inflicted  on  her. 
What  effect  continned  solitude  might  here  had 
on  her  spirits  I  tremble  to  think.  Fortunately 
for  herself  it  occurred  to  her,  before  long,  to 
send  and  invite  Mr.  Meeke  to  resume  his  mu- 
sical practicing  with  her  at  the  HalL  She  told 
him — and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  widi  perfect 
truth — that  any  implied  engagement  which  he 
had  made  with  Mr.  Jame%Smith  was  now  can- 
oeled,  since  the  perton  so  named  had  morally 
forfeited  all  his  claims  as  a  husband — first,  by 
his  desertion  of  her;  and,  secondly,  by  his  crim- 
inal marriage  with  another  woman.  After  stat- 
ing this  view  of  the  matter,  she  left  it  to  Mr. 
Meeke  to  decide  whether  the  perfectly  innocent 
connection  between  them  should  be  resumed  or 
not.  The  little  parson,  after  hesitatiDg  and 
pondering,  in  Ma  hel|dess  way,  ended  by  agree- 
ing with  my  mistress,  and  by  coming  back  once 
more  to  the  Hall  with  his  fiddle  under  bis  arm. 
This  renewal  of  their  old  habits  might  have  been 
imprudent  enough,  as  tending  to  weaken  the 
strength  of  my  mistress's  case  in  the  eyes  of  the 
worid ;  but,  for  all  that,  it  was  the  most  sensible 
course  she  could  take  for  her  own  sake.  The 
harmless  company  of  Mr.  Meeke,  and  the  re- 
lief of  playing  the  old  tunes  again  in  the  old 
way,  saved  her,  I  verily  believe,  from  sinking 
altogether  under  the  oppression  of  the  shocking 
situation  in  which  she  was  now  placed. 

So  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Meeke  and  his 
fiddle,  my  mistress  got  through  the  weary  time. 
The  winter  passed ;  the  spring  came ;  and  no 
fresh  tidings  reached  us  o(  Mr.  James  Smith. 
It  had  been  a  long,  hard  winter  that  ve$r,  and    | 
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the  spring  was  backward  snd  rainy.  The  first 
really  fine  day  we  had  was  the  day  that  fell  on 
the  fourteenth  of  March. 

I  am  particalar  in  mentioning  this  date  mere- 
ly because  it  is  fixed  forever  in  my  memory. 
As  long  as  there  is  life  in  me  I  shall  remem- 
ber that  fourteenth  of  March,  and  the  smallest 
circamstances  connected  with  it.  The  day  be- 
gan ill,  with  what  superstitions  people  would 
think  a  bad  omen.  My  mistress  remained  late 
in  her  room  in  the  morning,  amusing  herself 
by  looking  oyer  her  clothes,  and  by  setting  to 
rights  some  drawers  in  her  cabinet  which  she 
had  not  opened  for  some  time  past  Just  be- 
fore the  luncheon  hour  we  were  startled  by  hear- 
ing the  drawing-room  bell  rung  violently.  I 
ran  up  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  Joseph- 
ine, the  French  maid,  who  had  heard  the  bell 
in  another  part  of  the  house,  hastened  to  answer 
it  also.  She  got  into  the  drawfog-room  first, 
and  I  followed  close  on  her  heels.  My  mistress 
was  standing  alone  on  the  hearth-rug,  with  an 
appearance  of  great  discomposure  in  her  fif&ce 
and  manner. 

**  I  have  been  robbed !"  she  said,  vehemently. 
'  <  I  don*t  know  when  or  how.  But  I  miss  a  pair 
of  bracelets,  three  ringsy^nd  a  quantity  of  old- 
fashioned  lace  pocket  handkerchiefs." 

"If  you  have  any  suspicions,  ma'am,"  said 
Josephine,  in  a  singularly  sharp,  sudden  way, 
"  say  who  they  point  at.  My  boxes,  for  one, 
are  quite  at  your  disposition." 

"  Who  asked  you  about  your  boxes  ?"  said  my 
mistress,  angrily.  **  Be  a  little  less  ready  with 
your  answer,  if  you  please,  the  next  time  I  speak." 

She  then  turned  to  me,  and  began  explain- 
ing the  circumstances  under  which  she  had  dis- 
covered her  loss.  I  suggested  that  the  missing 
things  should  be  well  searched  for,  first ;  and 
then,  if  nothing  cai^e  of  that^  that  I  should  go 
for  the  constable  and  place  the  matter  under 
his  direction.  My  mistress  agreed  to  this  plan ; 
and  the  search  was  undertaken  immediately. 
It  lasted  till  dinner  time,  and  led  to  no  results. 
I  then  proposed  going  for  the  constable.  But 
my  mistress  said  it  was  too  late  to  do  any  thing 
that  day,  and  told  me  to  wait  at  table  as  usual, 
and  to  go  on  my  errand  the  first  thing  the  next 
morning.  Mr.  Meeke  was  coming  with  some 
new  music  in  the  evening ;  and  I  suspect  she 
was  not  willing  to  be  disturbed  at  her  favorite 
occupation  by  the  arrival  of  the  constable. 

Dinner  was  over ;  the  parson  came ;  and  the 
concert  went  on  as  usual  through  the  evening. 
At  ten  o'clock  I  took  up  the  tray,  with  the  wine 
and  soda-water  and  biscuits.  Just  as  I  was 
opening  one  of  the  bottles  of  soda-water,  there 
was  a  sound  of  wheels  on  the  drive  outside,  and 
a  ring  at  the  bell. 

I  had  unfastened  the  wires  of  the  cork,  and 
could  not  put  the  bottle  down  to  run  at  once  to 
the  door.  One  of  the  female  servants  answered 
it.  I  heard  a  sort  of  half  scream — ^then  a  sound 
of  footsteps  that  were  familiar  to  me. 

My  mistress  turned  round  from  the  piano, 
and  lookM  at  me. 


"  William !"  she  said.  "  Do  you  know  that 
step?" 

Before  I  could  answer,  the  door  was  pushed 
open,  and  Mr.  James  Smith  walked  into  the 
room. 

He  had  his  hat  on.  His  long  hair  flowed 
down  under  it  over  the  collar  of  his  coat ;  bis 
bright  black  eyes,  after  resting  an  instant  on 
my  mistress,  turned  to  Mr.  Meeke.  His  heavy 
eyebrows  met  together,  and  one  of  his  hands 
went  up  to  one  of  his  bushy  black  whiskers,  and 
pulled  at  it  angrily. 

**Tou  here  again !"  he  said,  advancing  a  few 
steps  toward  the  little  parson  who  sat  trembling 
all  over,  with  his  fiddle  hugged  up  in  his  arms 
as  if  it  had  been  a  diild. 

Seeing  her  villainous  husband  advance,  my 
mistress  moved  too,  so  as  to  face  him.  He 
turned  round  on  her  at  the  first  step  she  took, 
as  quick  as  lightning. 

"You  shameless  woman!"  he  said.  "Can 
you  look  me  in  the  face  in  the  presence  of  that 
man  ?"   He  pointed,  as  he  spoke,  to  Mr.  Meeke 

My  mistress  never  shrank  when  he  turned 
upon  her.  Not  a  sign  of  fear  was  in  her  face 
when  they  confronted  each  other.  Not  the 
faintest  flush  of  anger  came  into  her  cheeks 
when  he  spoke.  The  sense  of  the  insult  and 
injury  that  he  had  inflicted  on  her,  and  the 
consciousness  of  knowing  his  gnilty  secret,  gave 
her  all  her  self-possession  at  that  trying  moment. 
The  high  spirit  that  despised  him  spoke  its  con- 
tempt in  every  feature  of  her  calm,  haughty, 
unchanging  face. 

"  I  say  to  you  again,"  he  repeated,  finding 
that  she  did  not  answer  him.  "  How  dare  yon 
look  me  in  the  face  in  the  presence  of  that  man  ?** 

She  raised  her  steady  eyes  to  his  hat,  which 
he  still  kept  on  his  head. 

"  Who  has  taught  y6u  to  come  into  *  room 
and  speak  to  a  lady  witii  your  hat  on  ?"  she 
asked,  in  quietly-contemptuous  tones.  "Is 
that  a  habit  which  is  sanctioned  by  vour  new 
wife?" 

My  eyes  were  on  him  as  she  said  those  last 
words.  His  complexion,  naturally  dark  and 
swarthy,  changed  instantly  to  a  livid  yellow 
white ;  his  hand  caught  at  the  chair  nearest  to 
him ;  and  he  dropped  into  it  heavily. 

"I  don't  understand  you,"  he  said,  after  a 
moment  of  silence,  looking  about  the  room  un- 
steadily while  he  spoke. 

*  *  You  do, "  said  my  mistress.  *  *  Your  tongue 
lies,  but  your  face  speaks  the  truth." 

He  called  back  his  courage  and  audacity  by 
a  desperate  effort,  and  started  up  from  the  chair 
again  with  an  oath.  The  instant  before  this 
happened  I  thought  I  heard  the  sound  of  a 
rustling  dress  in  the  passage  outside,  as  if  one 
of  the  woman  servants  was  stealing  up  to  listen 
outside  the  door.  I  should  have  gone  at  once 
to  see  whether  this  was  the  case  or  not,  but  my 
master  stopped  mo  just  after  he  had  risen  from 
the  chair. 

"  Order  the  bed  to  be  made  in  the  Red  Room, 
and  li^ht  a  fire  there  directly,'*  he  said,  with  his 
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fitfeeit  look  and  in  hit  roughest  tones.  '  *  When 
I  ring  the  bell,  bring  me  a  kettle  df  boiling 
water  and  a  bottle  of  brandy.  As  for  you,"  he 
eontinaed,  turning  toward  Mr.  Meeke,  who  still 
stt  pale  and  speechless  with  his  fiddle  hogged  up 
ia  his  arms,  'Meare  the  hoose,  or  you  won*t 
iKad  your  cloth  any  protection  to  yon.** 

At  this  insult  the  blood  flew  into  my  mis- 
tress's face.  Before  she  could  say  any  thing 
Mr.  James  Smith  raised  his  Toice  loud  enough 
to  drown  hers. 

**I  won*t  hear  another  word  from  you,*'  he 
cried  oat,  brutally.  "You  hare  been  talking 
like  a  mad  woman — ^3ron  look  like  a  mad  woman 
— you  are  out  of  your  senses.  As  sure  as  you 
fii«  III  hare  you  examined  by  the  doctors  to- 
Bonow.  Why  the  deril  do  you  stand  there, 
70a  scoundrel  ?**  he  roared,  wheeling  round  on 
his  heel  to  me.  "  Why  don't  you  obey  my  or- 
den?- 

I  k)oked  at  my  mistress.  If  she  had  directed 
me  to  knock  Mr.  James  Smith  down,  big  as  he 
was,  I  think  at  that  moment  I  could  hare  done 
it 

**  Do  as  he  tells  yon,  WilHam,'*  she  said, 
fqneenag  one  of  her  hands  firmly  over  her 
bomn,  as  if  she  was  trying  to  keep  down  the 
risiikg  indignation  in  that  way.  *'Thi8  is  the 
krt  order  of  his  giring  that  I  shall  ask  you  to 
obey." 

**Do  you  threaten  me,  you  mad — ?"  He 
iaished  the  question  by  a  word  that  I  shall  not 
repeat 

^  I  tell  yon,"  she  answered,  in  dear,  ringing, 
resolute  tones,  *'that  you  hare  outraged  roe 
pest  all  forgiveness  and  all  endurance,  and  that 
yoQ  shaQ  nerer  insult  me  again  as  you  hare  in- 
tuited me  to-night" 

After  saying  those  words,  she  fixed  one  steady 
look  on  him,  then  turned  away  and  walked  slow- 
ly to  the  door. 

A  minute  preriously,  Mr.  Meeke  had  sum- 
moned courage  enough  to  get  up  and  leare  the 
reom  quietly.  I  noticed  him  walking  demurely 
sway,  dose  to  the  wall,  with  his  fiddle  held  un- 
der one  tail  of  his  long  frock  coat,  as  if  he  was 
■fraid  that  the  sarage  passions  of  Mr.  James 
Smith  might  be  wreaked  on  that  unoffending 
instrument  He  got  to  the  door  before  my  mis- 
tress. As  he  softly  pulled  it  open,  I  saw  him 
itsrt,  and  I  heard  the  rustling  of  the  gown  again 
in  the  passage  outside. 

My  mistress  followed  him  into  the  passage, 
turning,  bowerer,  in  the  opposite  direistion  to 
that  taken  by  the  little  parson,  in  order  to  reach 
the  stair-case  that  led  to  her  own  room.  I  went 
OQt  next,  learing  Mr.  James  Smith  alone. 

I  orertook  Mr.  Meeke  in  the  hall,  and  opened 
the  door  for  him. 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir,"  I  said,  "but  did 
you  ooine  upon  any  body  listening  outside  the 
music-room  when  you  left  it  just  now  ?" 

''Yes,  mniam,"  said  Mr.  Meeke,  in  a  fidnt 
▼oice.  "« I  think  it  was  the  French  maid.  But 
I  was  to  dreadfully  agitated  that  I  can*t  be  quite 
certain  about  it." 


Had  she  surprised  our  secret  ?  That  was  the 
question  I  asked  myself,  as  I  went  away  to  light 
the  fire  in  the  Red  Room.  Calling  to  mind  the 
exact  time  at  which  I  had  first  detected  the 
rustling  outside  the  door,  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  she  had  only  heard  the  last  part  of  the 
quarrel  between  my  mistress  and  her  rascal  of  a 
husband.  Those  bold  words  about  the  "  new 
wife,"  had  been  assuredly  spoken  before  I  heard 
Josephine  stealing  up  to  the  door. 

"As  soon  as  the  fire  was  alight  and  the  bed 
made,  I  went  back  to  the  music-room  to  an- 
nounce that  my  orders  had  been  obeyed.  Mr. 
James  Smith  was  walking  up  and  down,  in  a 
perturbed  way,  still  keeping  his  hat  on.  He 
followed  me  to  the  Red  Room  without  saying  a 
word.  Ten  minutes  later,  he  rang  for  the  ket- 
tle and  the  bottle  of  brandy.  When  I  took  them 
in,  I  found  him  unpacking  a  small  carpet-bag 
which  was  the  only  luggage  he  had  brought  with 
him.  He  still  kept  silence,  and  did  not  appear 
to  take  any  notice  of  me.  I  left  him  for  the 
night  without  our  haring  exchanged  so  much  as 
a  single  word. 

So  far  as  I  could  tell  the  night  passed  quietly. 

The  next  morning  I  heard  that  my  mistress 
was  suffering  so  sererely  from  a  nerrous  attack 
that  she  was  unable  to  rise  from  her  bed.  It 
was  no  surprise  to  me  to  be  told  that,  knowing, 
as  I  did,  what  she  had  gone  through  the  night 
before. 

About  nine  oVlock  I  went  with  the  hot  water 
to  the  Red  Room.  After  knocking  twice,  I 
tried  the  door,  and,  finding  it  not  locked,  went 
in  with  the  jug  in  my  hand. 

I  looked  at  the  bed ;  I  looked  all  round  the 
room.  Not  a  sign  of  Mr.  James  Smith  was  to 
be  seen  any  where. 

Judging  by  appearances  the  bed  had  certain- 
ly been  occupied.  Thrown  across  the  counter- 
pane lay  the  night-gown  he  had  worn.  I  took 
it  up  and  saw  some  spots  on  it.  I  looked  at 
them  a  little  closer.     They  were  spots  of  blood. 


CHAPTER  ni. 


Trv  first  amasement  and  alarm  produced  by 
this  discorery  deprired  me  of  my  presence  of 
mind.  Without  stopping  to  think  what  I  ought 
to  do  first,  I  ran  back  to  the  serrants*  hall,  call- 
ing out  that  something  had  happened  to  my 
master.  All  the  household  hurried  directly  into 
the  Red  Room,  Josephine  among  the  rest  I 
was  first  brought  to  my  senses,  as  it  were,  by 
obserring  the  strange  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance when  she  saw  the  bed-gown  and  the 
empty  room.  All  the  other  servants  were  be- 
wildered and  frightened.  She  alone,  after  gir- 
ing  a  little  start,  recorered  herself  directly.  A 
look  of  derilish  satisfaction  broke  out  on  her 
face ;  and  she  left  the  room  quickly  and  quietly, 
without  exchanging  a  word  with  any  of  us.  I 
saw  this,  and  it  aroused  my  suspidons.  There 
is  no  need  to  mention  wbiat  they  were,  for,  as 
erents  soon  showed,  they  were  entirdy  wide  of 
the  mark. 
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HftTing  come  to  myaelf  a  litUe,  I  sent  them 
all  out  of  the  room,  except  the  coachman.  We 
two  Uien  examined  the  plaoe.  The  Bed  Room 
was  nsaally  occupied  by  vinton.  It  was  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  looked  out  into  the  garden. 
We  found  the  window-ehutten,  which  I  had 
barred  over  night,  open,  but  the  window  itself 
was  down.  The  fire  had  been  out  long  enough 
for  the  grate  to  be  quite  cold.  Half  the  bottle 
of  brandy  had  been  drunk.  The  carpet-bag  was 
gone.  There  were  no  marks  of  Tiolence  or 
straggling  any  whereabout  the  bed  or  the  room. 
We  examined  every  comer  carefnlly,  but  made 
no  other  discoTcries  than  these. 

When  I  returned  to  the  servants'  hall,  bad 
news  of  my  mistress  was  awaiting  me  there. 
The  unusual  noise  and  confusion  in  the  house 
had  reached  her  ears,  and  she  had  been  t(^ 
what  had  h^)pened  without  sufficient  caution 
being  exercised  in  preparing  her  to  hear  it.  In 
her  weak,  nervous  state,  the  shock  of  the  Intel* 
ligence  had  quite  prostrated  her.  8he  hadfallen 
into  a  swoon,  and  had  been  brought  back  to  her 
senses  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  As  to  giving 
me  or  any  body  else  directions  what  to  do,  un- 
der the  embarrassing  circumstances  which  had 
now  occurred,  she  was  totally  incapable  of  the 
effort 

I  waited  till  the  middle  of  the  day,  in  the 
hope  that  she  might  get  strong  enough  to  give 
her  orders;  but  no  message  came  fh)m  her. 
At  last  I  resolved  to  send  and  ask  her  what  she 
thought  it  best  to  do.  Josephine  was  the  proper 
person  to  go  on  this  errand ;  but  when  I  asked 
for  Josephine,  she  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
The  housemaid,  who  had  searched  for  her  in- 
effectually, brought  wcvd  that  her  bonnet  and 
shawl  were  not  hanging  in  their  usual  places. 
The  parlor-maid,  who  had  been  in  attendance 
in  my  mistress's  room,  came  down  while  we 
were  all  aghast  at  this  new  disappearance.  She 
could  only  tell  us  that  Josephine  had  begged 
her  to  do  lady's  maid's  duty  that  morning  as 
she  was  not  well.  Not  well!  And  the  first 
result  of  her  illness  appeared  to  be  that  she  had 
left  the  house! 

I  cautioned  the  servants  on  no  aoconnt  to 
mention  this  circumstance  to  my  mistress,  and 
then  went  up  stairs  myself  to  knock  at  her  door, 
^and  ask  if  I  might  count  on  her  approval  if  I 
wrote,  in  her  nanw,  to  her  relation  the  lawyer 
in  London,  and  if  I  afterward  went  and  gave 
information  of  what  had  occurred  to  the  near- 
est justice  of  the  peace.  I  might  have  sent 
to  make  this  inquiry  through  one  of  the  fe- 
male servants;  but  by  this  time,  though  not 
naturally  suspicious,  I  had  got  to  distrust  every 
body  in  the  house,  whether  they  deserved  it  or 
not. 

So  I  asked  the  question  myself,  standing  out- 
side the  door.  My  mistress  thanked  me  in  a 
faint  voice,  and  begged  me  to  do  what  I  had 
proposed  immediately. 

I  went  into  my  own  bedroom  and  wrote  to 
the  lawyer,  merely  telling  him  that  Mr.  James. 
Smith  had  appeared  unexpectedly  at  the  Hall, 


and  that  events  had  occurred  in  cooseqoenos 
which  required  his  immediate  presence.  I  qiade 
the  letter  up  like  a  parcel,  and  sent  the  coach- 
man with  it  to  oatch  the  mail  on  its  way  through 
to  London. 

The  next  thing  was  to  go  to  the  justice  of  the 
peace.  The  nearest  lived  about  ^re  miles  ofl^ 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  my  mistress.  He 
was  an  old  bachelor,  and  he  kept  house  with  his 
brother  who  was  a  widower.  The  two  were 
much  respected  and  beloved  in  the  county,  being 
kind,  unaffiKted  gentlemen  who  did  a  great  deal 
of  good  among  the  poor.  The  justice  was  Mr. 
Robert  Nidiolsoni  and  his  brother,  the  widower, 
was  Mr.  Philip. 

I  had  got  my  hat  on,  and  was  asking  the 
groom  which  horse  I  had  better  take,  when  an 
open  carrisge  drove  up  to  the  house.  It  con- 
tained Mr.  Philip  Nicholson  and  two  persons  in 
plain  clothes,  not  exactly  servants  and  not  ex- 
actly gentlemen,  as  far  as  I  could  judge. 

Mr.  Philip  looked  at  me,  when  I  touched  my 
hat  to  him,  in  a  very  grave,  downcast  way,  and 
asked  for  my  mistress.  I  told  him  she  was  ill 
in  bed.  He  shook  his  head  at  hearing  that,  and 
said  he  wished  to  tpeak  to  me  in  private.  I 
showed  him  into  the  library.  One  of  the  men 
in  plain  clothes  followed  us,  and  sat  in  the  halL 
The  other  waited  with  the  carriage. 

**I  was  just  going  out.  Sir,"  I  said,  as  I  set  a 
chair  for  him,  *  *  to  speak  to  Mr.  Robert  Nichol- 
son about  a  very  extraordinaiy  circumstance—-* 

"  I  know  what  you  refer  to,"  said  Mr.  PhUip, 
cutting  me  short  rather  abruptly,  ^*  and  X  roust 
beg,  for  reasons  which  will  presently  appear, 
that  you  will  make  no  statement  of  any  sort  to 
me  nntU  you  have  first  heard  what  I  have  to 
say.  I  am  here  on  a  very  serious  and  a  very 
shocking  errand,  which  deeply  concerns  your 
mistress  and  you." 

His  face  suggested  something  worse  than  his 
words  expressed.  My  heart  began  to  beat  &8t^ 
and  I  felt  that  I  was  turning  pale. 

'^  Your  master,  Mr.  James  Smith,"  he  went 
on,  *'eame  here  unexpectedly,  yesterday  even- 
ing^ and  slept  in  this  house  last  night.  Before 
he  retired  lb  rest,  he  and  your  mistress  had  high 
words  together,  which  ended,  I  am  sorry  to 
hear,  in  a  threat  of  a  serious  nature  addrened 
by  Mrs.  James  Smith  to  her  husband.  They 
stept  in  separate  rooms.  This  morning  you 
went  into  your  master's  room  and  saw  no  sign 
of  him  there.  Ton  only  found  his  night-gown 
on  the  bed,  spotted  with  blood." 

**  Yes,  Sir,"  I  said,  in  as  steady  a  voice  as  1 
could  command.     '*  Quite  true." 

**  I  am  not  examining  you,"  said  Mr.  Philip. 
^*I  am  only  making  a  certain  statement,  the 
truth  of  which  you  can  admit  or  deny  before  my 
brother." 

<* Before  your  brother.  Sir!"  I  repeated. 
'*  Am  I  suspected  of  any  thing  wrong?" 

*' There  is  a  su^idon  that  Mr.  James  Smith 
has  been  murdered,"  was  the  answer  I  received 
to  that  question. 

My  flesh  began  to  creep  all  over  fhnn  head 
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to  fooL  I  tried  to  fpeak  Again,  bat  the  words 
wovld  not  come. 

**I  am  shocked,  I  am  horrified  to  saj,"  Mr. 
FUiip  went  on,  '*  that  the  suspicion  affects  tout 
mistress,  in  the  first  place,  anid  jon,  in  the  sec- 
ond." 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  what  I  felt 
when  he  said  that  No  words  of  mine,  no  words 
of  an  J  bodj*s,  could  give  an  idea  of  it.  What 
other  men  would  hare  done  in  mj  situation  I 
don't  know.  I  stood  before  Mr.  Philip,  staring 
straight  at  him,  without  speaking,  without  mor- 
ing,  almost  without  breathing.  If  he,  or  any 
other  man,  had  struck  me  at  that  moment,  I  do 
not  beUere  I  should  haye  felt  the  blow. 

''Both  my  brother  and  mjsel^'*  said  Mr. 
Philip,  '*  hare  such  unfeigned  respect  for  your 
mistress,  such  sympathy  for  her  under  Uieae 
fnghtfol  circumstances,  and  such  an  implicit  be- 
lief in  her  capability  of  proiring  her  innocence, 
that  we  are  desirous  of  sparing  her  in  this  dread- 
fnl  trial  as  much  as  possible.  For  those  reasons, 
I  hare  undertaken  to  come  here  with  the  persons 
sppotnted  to  execute  my  brother's  warrant — ** 

"  Warrant,  Sir  I**  I  said,  getting  command  of 
my  Toice  as  he  pronounced  that  word.  ''A 
wsmnt  sgainst  my  mistress!" 

''Against  her  and  against  yon,**  said  Mr. 
PhQip.  "The  suspicions  cireumstanoes  hare 
been  sworn  to  by  a  competent  witness,  who  has 
declared  on  oath  that  your  mistress  is  guilty, 
and  that  you  are  an  accomplice.** 

"What  witness.  Sir?'* 

"Your  mistress's  French  maid,  who  came  to 
my  brother  this  morning,  and  who  haa  made  her 
dqKmtion  in  due  form.'* 

"And  who  is  as  false  as  hell,*'  I  cried  out 
pesaionately,  "  in  erery  word  she  says  against 
my  mistress  and  against  me.** 

"I  hope— no,  I  will  go  farther,  and  say,  I 
bdiere  she  is,"  said  Mr.  Philip.  "  But  her  per- 
jvy  must  be  prored,  and  the  necessary  exam- 
iaation  must  take  place.  My  carriage  is  going 
back  to  my  brother's,  and  yon  will  go  in  it  in 
charge  of  one  of  my  men,  who  has  the  warrant 
to  take  you  in  custody.  I  shall  remain  here 
with  the  man  who  is  waiting  in  the  hall ;  and, 
bsCofe  any  stepa  are  taken  to  execute  the  other 
vaxrant,  1  shall  send  for  the  doctor  to  ascertain 
when  your  mistress  can  be  remoTed.*' 

'*0h,  my  poor  mistress!"  I  said.  "This 
will  be  the  death  of  her.  Sir." 

"I  will  take  care  that  the  shodc  shall  strike 
her  as  tepderly  as  possible, "  said  Mr.  Philip. 
"I  am  here  for  that  express  purpose.  She  has 
ay  deepest  sympathy  and  respect,  and  shall  hare 
every  help  and  alleriation  that  I  can  afibrd  her." 

The  hearing  him  aay  that,  and  the  seeing 
^^w  sincerely  he  meant  what  he  said,  was  the 
fint  gleam  of  comfort  in  the  dreadful  affliction 
diat  had beAOlen  us.  Ifeltthis;  Ifeltabnm- 
big  anger  against  the  wretch  who  had  done  her 
best  to  ruin  my  mistress's  fair  name  and  mine ; 
W  iu  erery  other  respect,  I  was  like  a  man  who 
had  been  stunned,  and  whose  fisculties  had  not 
pttfcctly  recorered  from  the  shock.  Mr.  Philip 
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was  obliged  to  remind  me  that  time  wra  of  im- 
portance, and  that  I  had  better  giye  myself  up 
immediately  on  the  merciful  terms  which  his 
kindness  offered  to  me.  I  acknowledged  that, 
and  wished  him  good-morning.  But  a  mist 
seemed  to  come  orer  my  eyes  as  I  turned  round 
to  go  away  *,  a  mist  that  prevented  me  fh>m  find- 
ing my  way  to  the  door.  Mr.  Philip  opened  it 
for  me,  and  said  a  friendly  word  or  two  which 
I  could  hardly  hear.  The  man  waiting  outside 
took  me  t6  his  companion  in  the  carriage  at  the 
door,  and  I  was  driyen  away — a  prisoner  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life. 

On  our  way  to  the  Justice's,  what  little  think- 
ing faculty  I  had  left  in  me  was  all  occupied  in 
the  attempt  to  trace  a  motire  for  the  inconceiya- 
ble  treachery  and  falsehood  of  which  the  French 
woman  had  been  guilty.  Her  words,  her  looks, 
and  her  manner,  on  that  unfortunate  day  when 
my  mistress  so  fiur  forgot  herself  as  to  strike  her, 
came  bade  dimly  to  my  memory,  and  led  to  the 
inference  that  part  of  the  motive,  at  least,  of 
which  I  was  in  search  might  be  referred  to  what 
had  happened  on  that  occasion.  But  was  this 
the  only  reason  for  her  derilish  yengeance  agaiaat 
my  mistress?    And,  eyen  if  it  were  so,  what  * 

fancied  injuries  had  I  done  her?  Why  should 
I  be  included  in  the  false  accusation  ?  In  the 
daxed  state  of  my  faculties,  at  that  time,  I  was 
quite  incapable  of  seeking  the  answer  to  these 
questions.  My  mind  was  clouded  all  oyer,  and 
I  gaye  up  the  attempt  to  clear  it  in  despair. 

I  was  brought  before  Mr.  Robert  Nichdson 
that  day,  and  the  fiend  of  a  French  woman  was 
examined  in  my  presence.  The  first  sight  of 
her  face— with  its  wicked  self-possession,  with 
its  smooth,  leering  triumph — so  sickened  and 
horrified  me  that  I  turned  my  head  away  and 
neyer  looked  at  her  a  second  time  throughout 
the  proceedings.  The  answers  she  gave  amount- 
ed to  a  mere  repetition  of  the  deposition  to  which 
she  had  already  sworn.  I  listened  to  them  with 
the  most  breathless  attention,  and  was  thunder- 
struck at  the  inconceiyable  artfulness  with  which 
she  had  mixed  up  truth  and  falsehood  in  her 
charge  against  my  mistress  and  me. 

This  was,  in  substance,  what  she  now  stated 
in  my  presence : 

After  describing  the  manner  of  Mr.  Jamea 
Smith's  arrival  at  the  Hall,  the  witness,  Jo- 
sephine Durand,  confessed  that  she  had  been 
led  to  listen  at  the  music-room  door  by  hearing 
angry  voices  inside ;  and  she  then  described, 
truly  enough,  the  latter  part  of  the  altercation 
between  husband  and  wife.  Fearing,  after  this, 
that  something  serious  might  happen,  she  had 
kept  watch  in  her  room,  which  was  on  the  same 
floor  as  her  mistress's.  She  had  heard  her  mis- 
tress's door  open  sofUy,  between  one  and  two  in 
the  morning — had  foUowed  her  mistress,  who 
carried  a  small  lamp,  along  the  passage  and 
down  the  stairs  into  the  hall — had  hidden  her- 
self in  the  porter's  chair— had  seen  her  mistress 
pass  on  the  way  that  led  to  the  Red  Room,  with 
the  dagger  in  the  green  sheath  in  her  hand — 
had  followed  her  again,  and  seen  her.-sofUy  j 
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enter  the  Red  Boom — had  heard  the  heavy 
breathiog  of  Mr.  James  Smith,  which  gave  token 
that  he  was  asleep — had  slipped  into  an  empty 
room,  next  door  to  the  Bed  Boom,  and  had 
waited  there  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when 
her  mistress  came  out  again  with  the  dagger  in 
her  hand — had  followed  her  mistress  again  into 
ihe  hall,  where  she  had  pot  the  dagger  back  in 
its  place — ^had  seen  her  mistress  turn  into  a  side 
passage  that  led  to  my  room — ^had  heard  her 
knock  at  my  door,  and  heard  me  answer  and 
open  it — had  hidden  again  in  the  porter's  chair 
— had,  after  a  while,  seen  me  and  my  mistress 
pass  together  into  the  passage  that  led  to  the  Bed 
Boom — had  watched  us  both  into  the  Bed  Boom 
— and  had  then,  through  fear  of  being  discov- 
ered and  murdered  herself,  if  she  risked  detec- 
tion any  longer,  stolen  back  to  her  own  room 
for  the  rest  of  the  night. 

After  deposing,  on  oath,  to  the  truth  of  these 
atrocious  falsehoods,  and  declaring,  in  conclu- 
rion,  that  Mr.  James  Smith  had  been  murdered 
by  my  mistress,  and  that  I  was  an  accomplice, 
the  French  woman  had  further  asserted,  in  order 
to  show  a  motive  for  the  crime,  that  Mr.  Meeke 
was  my  mistress's  lover,  that  he  had  been  for- 
bidden the  house  by  her  husband,  and  that  he 
was  found  in  the  house,  and  alone  with  her,  on 
the  evening  of  Mr.  James  Smith's  return.  Here 
again  there  were  some  grains  of  truth  cunningly 
mixed  up  with  a  revolting  He,  and  they  had 
their  effect  in  giving  to  the  falsehood  a  look  of 
frobability. 

I  was  cautioned  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
asked  if  I  had  any  thing  to  say.  I  replied  that 
I  was  innocent,  but  that  I  wcmld  wait  for  legal 
assistanee  before  I  defended  myself.  The  Jus- 
tice remanded  me;  and  the  examination  was 
over.  Three  days  later  my  unhappy  mistress 
was  subjected  to  the  same  triaL  I  was  not  al- 
lowed to  communicate  with  her.  All  I  knew 
was  that  the  lawyer  had  arrived  from  London 
to  help  her.  Toward  the  evening  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  see  me.  He  shook  his  head  sorrow- 
fully when  I  asked  after  my  mistress. 

'*I  am  afraid,"  he  said,  ^*  that  the  horror  of 
the  situation  in  which  that  vile  woman  has 
placed  her  has  affected  her  brain.  Weakened 
by  her  previous  agitation,  she  seems  to  have 
rank  altogether  under  this  last  shock,  tenderly 
and  carefully  as  Mr.  Philip  Nicholson  broke  the 
bad  news  to  her.  All  her  feelings  appeared  to 
be  strangely  blunted  at  the  examination  to-day. 
She  answered  the  qnestbns  put  to  her  quite 
correctly,  but  at  the  same  time  quite  mechan- 
ically, with  no  change  in  her  complexion,  or  in 
her  tone  of  voice,  or  in  her  manner,  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  It  is  a  sad  thing,  William,  when 
women  can  not  get  their  natural  vent  of  weep- 
ing, and  your  mistress  has  not  shed  a  tear  since 
she  left  Parrock  Hall." 

"But  surely.  Sir,"  I  said,  "if  my  examina- 
tion has  not  proved  the  French  woman's  perjury, 
my  mistress's  examination  must  have  exposed 
it?" 

'« Nothing  will  expose  it,"  answered  the  law- 


yer, '*  but  producing  Mr.  James  Smith,  or,  at 
least,  legally  proving  that  he  is  alive.  Morally 
speaking,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Justice  be- 
fore idiom  you  have  been  examined  is  as  firm- 
ly convinced  as  we  can  be  that  the  French  wo- 
man has  perjured  herself.  Morally  speaking, 
he  believes  that  those  threats  which  your  mis- 
tress unfortunately  used,  referred  (as  she  said 
they  did,  to-day)  to  her  intention  of  leaving  the 
Hall  eaiiy  in  the  morning,  with  you  for  her  at- 
tendant, and  coming  to  me,  if  she  bad  been 
well  enough  to  travel,  to  seek  effectual  legal  pro- 
tection from  her  husband  for  the  future.  Mr. 
Nicholson  believes  that;  and  I,  who  know  more 
of  the  circumstances  than  he  does,  believe 
also  that  Mr.  James  Smith  stole  away  from 
Darrock  Hall  in  the  night  under  fear  of  being 
indicted  for  bigamy.  But  if  I  can't  find  bim ; 
if  I  can't  prove  him  to  be  alive ;  if  I  can't  ac- 
count for  those  spots  of  blood  on  the  night- 
gown, the  accidental  circumstances  of  the  case 
remain  unexplained — ^your  mistress's  rash  lan- 
guage, the  bad  terms  on  which  she  has  lived 
with  her  husband,  and  her  unlucky  disregard 
of  appearances  in  keeping  up  her  intercourse 
with  Mr.  Meeke,  all  tell  dead  against  us — and 
the  Justice  has  no  alternative,  in  a  legal  point 
of  view,  but  to  remand  you  both,  as  he  has  now 
done,  for  the  production  of  further  evidence." 

*'But  how,  then,  in  Heaven's  name,  is  our 
innocence  to  be  proved,  Sir?"  I  asked. 

'Un  the  first  place,"  said  the  lawyer,  "by 
finding  Mr.  James  Smith ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  by  persuading  him,  when  he  is  found,  to 
come  forward  and  declare  himself." 

"Do  you  really  believe.  Sir,"  said  I,  "that 
he  would  hesitate  to  do  that,  when  he  knows 
the  horrible  chai^  to  which  his  disappearance 
has  e3q>osed  his  wife  ?  He  is  a  heartless  villain, 
I  know ;  but  sure — ** 

"I  don't  suppose,"  said  the  lawyer,  cutting 
me  short,  "  that  he  is  quite  scoundrel  enough  to 
decline  coming  forward,  8iq>p06ing  be  ran  no 
risk  by  doing  sa  But  remember  that  he  has 
placed  himself  in  a  position  to  be  tried  for  biga- 
my, and  that  he  believes  your  mistress  will  put 
the  law  in  force  against  him." 

I  had  forgotten  that  circumstance.  My  heart 
sank  within  me  when  it  was  reealled  to  my  mem- 
ory, and  I  could  say  nothing  more. 

"  It  is  a  very  serloTu  thing,"  the  lawyer  went 
on ;  "  it  is  a  downright  offense  against  the  law 
of  the  land  to  make  any  private  ofler  of  a  com- 
promise to  this  maiL  Knowing  what  we  know, 
our  duty  as  good  citizens,  is  to  give  such  inform- 
ation as  may  bring  him  to  trial.  I  tell  you 
plainly  that,  if  I  did  not  stand  toward  your 
mistress  in  Uie  position  of  a  relation,  as  well  as 
a  legal  adviser,  I  should  think  twice  about  run- 
ning the  risk— -the  very  serious  risk— cm  which 
I  am  now  abont  to  venture  for  her  sake.  As  it 
is,  I  have  taken  the  right  measures  to  assure 
Mr.  James  Smith  that  he  will  not  be  treated 
according  to  his  deserts.  When  he  knows  what 
the  circumstances  are,  he  will  trust  us — euppoa- 
mg  always  that  we  can  find  him.    The  search 
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about  this  oeighborhood  hai  been  quite  useless. 
I  hmwe  sent  prirmte  instructions  hy  to-daj's  post 
to  Mr.  Dark  in  I#ondon,  and  with  them  a  care- 
fmlly-worded  form  of  advertisement  for  the  pub- 
lic newspapers.  You  may  rest  assured  that  ot- 
trj  human  means  of  tracing  him  will  be  tried 
forthwith.  In  the  mean  time,  I  have  an  im- 
portant question  to  put  to  jou  about  the  French 
woMan.  She  maj  know  more  than  we  think 
aba  does ;  she  may  have  surprised  the  secret  of 
Ihe  second  marriage,  and  may  be  keeping  it  in 
reserre  to  use  against  us.  If  this  should  turn 
oat  to  be  the  case,  Ishall  want  some  other  chance 
against  her  besides  the  chance  of  indicting  her 
for  perjury.  As  to  her  motive,  now,  for  making 
this  horrible  accusation,  wbat  can  you  tell  me 
about  thmt,  William?** 

"Uer  motive  against  me.  Sir?" 

**  No,  no !  not  against  you.  I  can  see  plain- 
ly Miongh  that  she  accuses  you  because  it  is 
necessary  to  do  so  to  add  to  the  probability  of 
her  story — which,  of  course,  assumes  that  you 
helped  your  mistress  to  dispose  of  the  dead 
body.  You  are  coolly,  sacrificed  to  some  devil- 
ish vengeance  against  her  mistress.  Let  us  get 
at  thmt  firsts  Has  there  ever  been  a  quarrel  be- 
tween them?*' 

I  told  him  of  the  quarrel,  and  of  how  Joseph- 
ine had  looked  and  talked  when  she  showed 
OM  her  cheek. 

**  Yes,**  he  said,  "  that  is  a  strong  motive  for 
.levenge,  with  a  naturally  pitiless,  vindictive 
woman.  But  is  that  all  ?  Had  your  mistress 
any  hold  over  her?  Is  there  any  self-interest 
m^ed  up  along  with  this  motive  of  vengeance? 
Think  a  little,  William.  Has  any  thing  ever  hap- 
pened in  the  house  to  compromise  this  woman, 
or  to  mftke  her  fancy  herself  compromised?*' 

The  remembrance  of  my  mistress's  lost  trink- 
ets and  handkerchief,  which  later  and  greater 
ttonbles  had  put  out  of  my  mind,  flashed  back 
into  my  memory  while  he  spoke.  I  told  him 
lamediAtely  of  the  alarm  in  the  house  when 
the  loss  was  discovered. 

"Did  your  mistress  suspect  Josephine  and 
qnastion  her?"  he  asked,  eage.ly. 

"No,  Sir,"  I  replied.  ** Before  she  could 
ny  a  word  Josephine  impudently  asked  who 
she  suspected,  and  boldly  oifored  her  own  boxes 
to  be  searched.*' 

The  lawyer's  face  turned  red  as  scarlet.  He 
jumped  out  of  his  chair,  and  hit  me  such  a 
■Deck  on  the  shoulder  that  I  thought  he  had 
cone  mad. 

"By  Jupiter,  William!"  he  cried  out,  "we 
have  got  the  whip  hand  of  that  she-devil  at 
Ustr 

I  looked  at  him  in  astonishment. 

**  Why,  man  alive !"  he  said,  "  don't  you  see 
how  it  is?  Josephine's  the  thief!  I  am  as 
sure  of  it  as  that  you  and  I  are  talking  together. 
This  vile  accusation  against  your  mistress  an- 
kwcrs  another  purpose  besides  the  vhidietive  one 
—it  is  the  very  best  screen  that  the  wretch  could 
pQssibfy  sat  up  to  hide  herself  from  detection. 
It  haa  stopped  your  mistress  and  you  from  rrnv- 


ing  in  the  matter ;  it  exhibits  her  in  the  folse 
character  of  an  honest  witness  against  a  couple 
of  criminals ;  it  gives  her  time  to  dispose  of  the 
goods,  or  to  hide  them,  or  to  do  any  thing  she 
likes  with  them.  Stop !  let  me  be  quite  sure 
that  I  know  what  the  lost  things  are.  A  pair 
of  bracelets,  three  rings,  and  a  lot  of  lace  pock- 
et-handkerchiefs—is that  what  you  said  ?" 

"Yes,  Sir." 

"  Your  mistress  will  describe  them  particu- 
larly, and  I  will  take  the  right  steps  the  first 
thing  to-morrow  morning.  Good-evening,  Will- 
iam, and  keep  up  your  spirits.  It  shan't  be  my 
fault  if  you  dont  soon  see  the  fVench  woman  in 
the  right  place  for  her — at  the  prisoner's  bar." 

With  that  forewell  he  went  out.  The  days 
passed,  and  I  did  not  see  him  again  until  the 
period  of  ray  remand  had  expired.  On  this 
occasion,  when  I  once  more  appeared  befo  e  the 
Justice,  my  mistress  appeared  with  me  The 
first  sight  of  her  absolutely  startled  me— she 
was  so  sadly  altered.  Her  face  looked  so  pincheJ 
and  thin  that  it  was  like  the  face  of  an  old  wo- 
man. The  dull  vacant  resignation  of  her  ex- 
pression was  something  shocking  to  see.  It 
changed  a  little  when  her  eyes  first  turned 
heavily  toward  me ;  and  she  whispered,  with  a 
fiunt  smile,  "I  am  sony  foryoic,  William:  J 
am  very,  veiy  sorry  for  you,"  But  as  soon  as 
she  had  said  those  words  the  bhink  look  re- 
turned, and  she  sat  with  her  head  drooping  for- 
ward, quiet  and  inattentive,  and  hopeless,  so 
changed  a  being  that  her  oldest  friends  would 
hardly  have  known  her. 

Our  examination  wma  a  mere  formality. 
There  was  no  additional  evidence,  either  for  or 
against  us,  and  we  were  remanded  again  for  an- 
other week. 

I  asked  the  lawyer,  privately,  if  any  chance 
had  oflfered  itself  of  tracing  Mr.  James  Smith. 
He  looked  mysterious,  and  only  said  in  answer, 
"  Hope  for  ^  best"  I  inquired  next,  if  taxw 
piug'iess  had  been  made  toward  fixing  the  guitt 
of  the  robbery  on  the  Fliench  woman. 

"1  never  boast,"  he  replied.  "But,  cunnli^ 
as  she  is,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  Mr.  Dark 
and  I,  together,  turned  out  to  be  more  than  a 
match  for  her." 

Mr.  Dark!  There  was  something  in  the 
mere  mention  of  his  name  that  gave  me  confi- 
dence. If  I  could  only  have  got  my  poor  mis- 
tress's sad  dased  face  out  of  my  mind,  I  should 
not  have  had  much  depression  of  spirits  to  com- 
plain of  during  the  interval  of  time  that  elapsed 
between  the  second  examination  and  the  third. 

On  the  third  appearance  of  my  mistress  anii 
myself  before  the  Justice,  I  noticed  some  faces 
in  the  room  which  I  had  not  seen  there  before. 
Greatly  to  my  astonishment — for  the  previous 
examinations  had  been  conducted  as  privately 
as  possible— I  remarked  the  presence  Of  two  of 
the  servants  finom  the  Hall,  and  of  three  or  fbur 
of  the  tenants  on  the  Danock  estate,  who  Hved 
nearest  to  the  house.  They  all  sat  together  on 
one  side  of  the  justice-room.  Opposite  to  them, 
and  close  at  the  side  of  a  door,  st0Qd~inv  eld    j 
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acquaintance  Mr.  Dark,  with  bis  big  snaff-box, 
bis  jolly  face,  and  his  winking  eje.  He  nodded 
to  me,  whan  I  looked  at  him,  as  janntilj  as  if 
we  were  meeting  at  a  party  of  pleasure.  The 
French  woman,  who  had  been  summoned  to  the 
examination,  had  a  chair  placed  opposite  to  the 
witness-box,  and  in  a  line  with  Uie  seat  occu- 
pied by  my  poor  mistress,  whose  looks,  as  I  was 
grieved  to  see,  were  not  altered  for  the  better. 
The  lawyer  from  London  was  with  her,  and  I 
stood  behind  her  chair.  We  were  all  quietly 
disposed  in  the  room  in  this  way,  when  the 
Justice,  Mr.  Robert  Nicholson,  came  in  with 
his  brother.  It  might  have  been  only  fancy, 
but  I  thought  I  could  see  in  both  their  faces 
that  something  remarkable  had  happened  since 
we  had  met  at  the  last  examination. 

The  deposition  of  Josephine  Durand  was 
read  over  by  the  clerk,  and  she  was  asked  if  she 
had  any  thing  to  add  to  it.  She  replied  in  the 
negative.  The  Justice  then  appealed  to  my 
mistresses  relation,  the  lawyer,  to  know  if  he 
could  produce  any  evidence  relating  to  the 
charge  against  his  clients. 

« 1  have  evidence,"  answered  the  lawyer,  get- 
ting briskly  on  his  legs,  ^*  which,  I  believe.  Sir, 
will  justify  me  in  asking  for  their  dischaige.** 

"Where  are  your  witnesses?"  inquired  the 
Justice,  looking  hard  at  the  French  woman 
while  he  spoke. 

**One  of  them  is  in  waiting,  your  worship,** 
said  Mr.  Dark,  opening  the  door  near  which  he 
was  standing. 

He  went  out  of  the  room,  remained  away 
about  a  minute,  and  returned  with  his  witness 
at  his  heels.  My  heart  gave  a  bound  as  if  it 
would  jump  out  of  my  body.  There,  with  his  long 
Iiair  cut  short,  and  his  bushy  whiskers  shaved 
off-— there,  in  his  own  proper  person,  safe  and 
80und  as  ever,  was  Mr.  James  Smith! 

The  French  woman*s  iron  nature  resisted  the 
shock  of  his  unexpected  presence  on  the  scene 
with  a  steadiness  that  was  nothing  short  of  mar> 
velous.  Her  thin  lips  dosed  together  con- 
vulsively, and  there  was  a  slight  movement  in 
the  muscles  of  her  throat.  But  not  a  word,  not 
a  sign  betrayed  her.  Even  the  yellow  tinge  of 
her  complexion  remained  absolutely  unchanged. 

"  It  is  not  necessary,  Sir,  that  I  should  waste 
time  and  words  in  referring  to  the  wicked  and 
preposterous  charge  against  my  clients,'*  said 
the  lawyer,  addressing  Mr.  Robert  Nicholson. 
"  The  one  sufficient  justification  for  discharging 
Aem  immediately  is  before  yon  at  this  moment, 
in  the  person  of  that  gentleman.  There,  Sir, 
stands  the  murdered  Mr.  James  Smith,  of  Dar- 
rock  Hall,  alive  and  well,  to  answer  for  him- 
self." 

*  *  That  is  not  the  man  1  '*  cried  the  French  wo- 
man, her  shrill  voice  just  as  high,  clear,  and 
steady  as  ever.  **I  denounce  that  man  as  an 
impostor  1  Of  my  own  knowledge  I  deny  that 
he  is  Mr.  James  Smith  I" 

"No  doubt  you  do,**  said  the  lawyer;  "but 
we  will  prove  his  identity  for  all  that.'* 

The  first  witness  oalled  was  Mr.  Fhilip  Nich- 


olson. He  could  swear  that  he  had  teen  Mr. 
James  Smith,  and  spoken  to  him,  at  least  a  doz- 
en times.  The  person  now  before  him  was  Mr. 
James  Smith,  altered  as  to  personal  appearance 
by  having  his  hair  cut  short,  and  his  whiskers 
shaved  off,  but  still,  unmistakably,  the  man  he 
assumed  to  be. 

"  Conspiracy  t**  said  the  French  woman,  hiss- 
ing the  word  out  viciously  between  her  teeth. 

"If  you  are  not  silent,**  said  Mr.  Robert 
Nicholson,  "yon  will  be  removed  from  the 
room.  It  will  sooner  meet  the  ends  of  justice,** 
he  went  on,  addressing  the  lawyer,  "if  you 
prove  the  question  of  identity  by  witnesses  who 
have  been  in  habits  of  daily  communication 
with  Mr.  James  Smith." 

Upon  this,  one  of  the  servants  from  the  Hall 
was  placed  in  the  box.  The  alteration  in  his 
master's  appearance  endently  puzzled  the  man. 
Besides  the  perplexing  change  already  adverted 
to,  there  was  also  a  change  in  Mr.  James  Smith's 
expression  and  manner.  Rascal  as  he  was,  I 
must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  he  looked 
startled  and  ashamed  when  he  first  caught  sight 
of  his  nnfortunate  wife.  The  servant,  who  was 
used  to  bo  eyed  tyrannically  by  him,  and  ordered 
about  roughly,  stammered  and  hesitated  on  be- 
ing asked  to  swear  to  his  identity. 

"I  can  hardly  say  for  certain.  Sir,"  said  the 
man,  addressing  the  Justice  in  a  bewildered 
manner.  "He  is  like  my  master,  and  yet  he 
isn't.  If  he  wore  whiskers  and  had  his  hair 
long,  and  if  he  was,  saving  your  presence.  Sir, 
a  little  more  rough  and  ready  in  his  way,  I 
could  swear  to  him  any  where  with  a  safo  con- 
science.** 

Fortunately  for  us,  at  this  moment  Mr.  James 
Smith's  feeling  of  uneasiness  at  the  situation  in 
which  he  was  placed  changed  to  a  feeling  of 
irritation  at  being  coolly  surveyed,  and  then  stu- 
pidly doubted  in  the  matter  of  his  identity,  by 
one  of  his  own  servants. 

"Can't  yon  say  in  plain  words,  yon  idiot, 
whether  yon  know  me,  or  whether  yon  don't  ?*' 
he  called  out,  angrily. 

"That's  his  voice !"  cried  the  servant,  start- 
ing in  the  box.  "Whiskers  or  no  whisken, 
that's  him!" 

"If  there  is  any  difficulty,  your  worship, 
about  the  gentleman's  hair,**  said  Mi.  Dark, 
coming  forward  with  a  grin,  "here's  a  small 
parcel  which,  I  may  make  so  bold  as  to  say,  wiU 
remove  it."  Saying  that,  he  opened  the  parcel, 
took  some  locks  of  hair  out  of  it,  and  held  them 
up  close  to  Mr.  James  Smith's  head.  "  A  pret- 
ty good  match,  your  worship!"  continued  Bir. 
Dark.  "  I  have  no  doubt  the  gentleman's  head 
feels  cooler  now  it's  off.  We  can't  put  the 
whiskers  on,  I'm  afraid,  but  they  match  the 
hair;  and  there  they  are  in  the  paper  (if  one 
may  say  such  a  thing  of  whiskers)  to  speak  for 
themselves.  * 

"A  lie!  a  fraud!"  cried  the  French  womaii. 
"A  lie  of  lies!  afiraud  of  firandsl'* 

The  Justice  made  a  sign  to  two  of  the  con- 
stables present,  as  she  bnrst  ooi^th  those  ex- 
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rfaimtSofi^  and  the  men  remofved  her  to  an  ad- 
joiniag  room. 

The  second  servant  from  the  HaU  was  then 
pat  in  the  box,  and  was  followed  hy  one  of  the 
tenants.  After  what  thej  had  heard  and  seen, 
neither  of  these  men  had  any  hesitation  in 
swearing  podtirelj  to  their  master*s  identity. 

**  It  is  quite  nnnecessary,'*  said  the  Justice,  as 
soon  as  the  box  was  emp^  again,  *'  to  examine 
any  more  witnesses  as  to  the  question  of  iden- 
tity. All  the  legal  formalities  are  accom- 
plished, and  the  charge  against  the  prisoners 
fiills  to  the  ground.  I  haye  great  pleasure  in 
ordering  the  immediate  discharge  of  both  the 
accosed  persons,  and  in  declaring  from  this 
place  that  they  leave  the  court  without  the 
slightest  stain  on  their  characters.**  He  bowed 
low  to  my  mistress  as  he  said  that,  paused  a 
moment,  and  then  looked  inquiringly  at  Mr. 
James  S^ith.  *'  I  have  hitherto  abstained  from 
making  any  remark  unconnected  with  the  im- 
mediate matter  in  hand,**  he  went  on.  *'But 
now  that  my  duty  is  done,  I  can  not  leave  this 
chair  without  expressing  my  strong  sense  of  dis- 
approbation of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  James  Smith 
— conduct  which,  whatever  may  be  the  motives 
thai  occasioned  it,  has  given  a  false  color  of 
probability  to  a  most  horrible  charge  against  a 
lady  of  unspotted  reputation,  and  against  a  per- 
son in  a  lower  rank  in  life  whose  good  charac- 
ter ought  not  to  have  been  imperiled,  even  for  a 
moment.  Mr.  Smith  may,  or  may  not,  choose 
to  explain  his  mysterious  disappearance  frt>m 
Darrock  Hall,  and  the  equally  unaccountable 
diange  which  he  has  chosen  to  make  in  his  per- 
sonal appearance.  Thero  is  no  legal  charge 
against  him ;  but,  speaking  morally,  I  should 
be  unworthy  of  the  place  I  hold,  if  I  hesitated 
to  declare  my  present  conviction  that  his  con- 
duct has  been  deceitful,  inco|isiderate,  and  un- 
feeling in  the  highest  degree.** 

To  this  sharp  reprimand,  Mr.  James  Smith 
(evidently  tutored  beforehand  as  to  what  he  was 
to  say)  replied  that,  in  attending  before  the 
Justice,  he  wished  to  perform  a  plain  dnty,  and 
to  keep  himself  strictly  within  the  letter  of  the 
law.  He  apprehended  that  the  only  legal  obli- 
gation laid  on  him  was  to  attend  in  that  court 
to  declare  himself,  and  to  enable  competent  wit- 
BCflMS  to  prove  hb  identity.  This  duty  accom- 
plished, he  had  only  to  add  that  he  preferred 
suboutting  to  a  reprimand  frx>m  the  Bench  to 
entering  into  explanations  which  would  involve 
the  disclosure  of  domestic  circumstances  of  a 
very  unhappy  nature.  After  that  brief  reply  he 
had  nothing  to  add,  but  that  he  would  respect- 
foDy  request  the  Justice's  permission  to  with- 


The  permission  was  accorded.  As  he  crossed 
the  room  he  stopped  near  his  wife,  and  said  con- 
fusedly, in  a  very  low  tone,  **I  have  done  you 
many  injuries,  but  I  never  intended  this.  I  am 
sorry  for  it.  Have  you  any  thing  to  say  to  me 
before  I  go  ?**  My  mistress  shuddered  and  hid 
her  face.  He  waited  a  moment,  and,  finding 
that  she  did  not  answer  him,  bowed  his  head 


politely,  and  went  out     I  did  not  know  it  then, 
but  I  had  seen  him  for  the  last  time. 

After  he  had  gone,  the  lawyer,  addressing 
Mr.  Robert  Nicholson,  said  that  he  had  an  ap- 
plication to  make,  in  reference  to  the  woman 
Josephine  Durand. 

At  the  mention  of  that  name  my  mistress 
hurriedly  whispered  a  few  words  into  her  rela- 
tion's ear.  He  looked  toward  Mr.  Philip  Nich- 
olson, who  immediately  advanced,  offered  his 
arm  to  my  mistress,  and  led  her  out.  I  was 
about  to  follow,  when  Mr.  Daric  stopped  me,  and 
begged  that  I  would  wait  a  few  minutes  longer, 
in  order  to  give  myself  the  pleasure  of  seeinjg 
'*  the  end  of  the  case.** 

In  the  mean  time  the  Justice  had  pronounced 
the  necessary  order  to  have  the  French  woman 
brought  back.  She  came  in,  as  bold  and  con- 
fident as  ever.  Mr.  Bobert  Nicholson  looked 
away  from  her  in  disgust,  and  said  to  the  lawyer: 

'*  Your  application  is  to  have  her  conmiitted 
for  perjury,  of  course  ?" 

'*For  peijuiy?**  said  Josephine,  with  her 
wicked  smile.  "Ah,  well  I  well!  I  shall  ex- 
plain some  little  things  then  that  I  have  not 
explained  before.  Yon  think  I  am  quite  at  your 
merey  now  ?  Bah  I  I  shall  make  myself  a 
thorn  in  your  sides,  yet*' 

'*  She  has  got  scent  of  the  second  marriage,*' 
whispered  Mr.  Dark  to  me. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  of  it  She  had  evi- 
dently been  listening  at  the  door,  on  the  night 
when  my  master  came  back,  longer  than  I  had 
supposed.  She  must  have  heard  those  words 
about  ''the  new  wife** — she  might  even  have 
seen  the  effect  of  them  on  Blr.  James  Smith. 

••We  do  not,  at  present,  propose  to  charge 
Joeephine  Durand  with  perjury,"  said  the  law- 
yer, ••  but  with  another  oflense,  for  which  it  i« 
important  to  try  her  immediately,  in  order  to 
eflfect  the  restoration  of  prq>erty  that  has  been 
stolen.  I  charge  her  with  stalling  from  her 
mistress,  while  in  service  at  Darrock  Hall,  a  pair 
of  bracelets,  three  rings,  and  a  dozen  and  a  half 
of  lace  pocket-handkerchiefs.  The  articles  in 
question  were  taken  this  morning  from  between 
the  mattresses  of  her  bed ;  and  a  letter  was  found 
in  the  same  place  which  clearly  proves  that  she 
had  represented  the  property  as  belonging  t« 
herself,  and  that  she  had  tried  to  dispose  of  it  to 
a  purehaser  in  London."  While  he  was  speak- 
ing Mr.  Dark  produced  the  jewelry,  the  hand- 
kerehief^  and  the  letter,  and  laid  them  before 
the  Justice. 

Even  the  French  woman's  extraordinary  pow- 
ere  of  self-control  now  gave  way  at  last.  At 
the  first  words  of  Uie  unexpected  charge  against 
her  she  struck  her  hands  together  violently, 
gnashed  her  sharp  white  teeth,  and  burst  oat 
with  a  torrent  of  fierce-sounding  words  in  her 
own  language,  the  meaning  of  which  I  did  not 
understand  then,  and  can  not  explain  now. 

••I  think  thafs  check-mate  for  Marmzelle,*' 
whispered  Mr.  Daric,  with  his  invariable  wink. 
••  Suppose  yon  go  back  to  the  Hall,  now,  Will- 
iam, and  draw  a  jug  of  that  ^i^9,renlf~6[d^    i 
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of  yours  ?  I'll  be  after  yon  in  five  minutes,  as 
soon  as  the  charge  is  made  out.'* 

I  could  hardly  realise  it,  when  I  found  my- 
self walking  back  to  Darrock  a  free  man  again. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  s  time  Mr.  Dark  joined 
me,  and  drank  to  my  health,  happiness,  and 
prosperity,  in  three  separate  tumUers.  After 
performing  this  ceremony,  he  wagged  his  head 
and  chuckled  with  an  appearance  of  such  exces- 
nve  enjoyment  that  I  could  not  aroid  remark- 
ing on  his  high  spirits. 

'at*s  the  Case,  William;  it's  the  beautiful 
neatness  of  the  Case  that  quite  upsets  me.  Oh, 
Lord,  what  a  privilege  it  is  to  be.  concerned  in 
such  a  job  as  this  T  cries  Mr.  Dark,  slapping 
his  stumpy  hands  on  his  £it  knees  in  a  sort  of 
ecstasy. 

I  had  a  veiy  different  opinion  of  the  case,  for 
my  own  part,  but  I  did  not  venture  on  expressing 
it.  I  was  too  anxious  to  know  how  Mr.  James 
Smith  had  been  discovered  and  produced  at  the 
examination,  to  enter  into  any  arguments.  Mr. 
Dark  guessed  what  was  passing  in  my  mind,  and 
telling  me  to  sit  down  and  make  myself  com- 
fbrtable,  volunteered,  of  his  own  accord,  to  in- 
form me  of  all  that  I  wanted  to  know. 

'*  When  I  got  my  instructions  and  my  state- 
ment of  particulars,"  he  began,  **  I  was  not  at 
all  surprised  to  hear  that  Mr.  James  Smith  had 
come  back.  (I  prophesied  that,  if  you  remem- 
ber, William,  the  last  time  we  met?)  But  I 
was  a  good  deal  astonished,  nevertheless,  at  the 
turn  things  had  taken;  and  I  can't  say  I  felt 
very  hopeful  about  finding  our  man.  Howev- 
er,  I  followed  my  master's  directions,  and  put 
the  advertisement  in  the  piq>ers.  It  addressed 
Mr.  James  Smith,  by  name;  but  it  was  very 
carefully  worded  as  to  what  was  wanted  of  him. 
Two  dajTs  after  it  appeared,  a  letter  came  to  our 
oflSce  in  a  woman's  handwriting.  It  was  my 
business  to  open  the  letters,  and  I  opened  that. 
The  writer  was  short  and  mysterious ;  she  re- 
quested that  somebody  would  call  from  our  of- 
fice, at  a  certain  address,  between  the  hours  of 
two  and  four  that  afternoon,  in  reference  to  the 
advertisement  which  we  had  inserted  in  the 
newspapers.  Of  course,  I  was  the  somebody 
who  went.  I  kept  myself  from  building  up 
hopes  by  the  way,  knowing  what  a  lot  of  Mrs. 
James  Smiths  there  were  in  London.  On  get- 
ting to  the  house,  I  was  shown  into  the  drawing- 
room  ;  and  there,  dressed  in  a  vnrapper  and  ly- 
ing on  a  sofa,  was  an  uncommonly  pretty  wo- 
man, who  looked  as  if  she  was  just  recovering 
from  an  illness.  She  had  a  newspaper  by  her 
side,  and  came  to  the  point  at  once :  *  My  hus- 
band's name  is  James  Smith,'  she  says,  'and  I 
have  my  reasons  for  wanting  to  know  if  he  is 
the  person  you  are  in  search  of.'  I  described 
our  man  as  Mr.  James  Smith  of  Darrock  Hall, 
Cumberland.  '  I  know  no  such  person,'  says 
she—" 

**Whatl  was  it  not  the  second  wife,  after 
aU?"  I  broke  out. 

''  Wait  a  bit,"  says  Mr.  Dark.  "  I  mentioned 
the  name  of  the  yacht  next,  and  she  started  up 


on  the  sofa  as  if  she  had  been  shot.  *I  think 
you  were  married  in  Scotland,  ma'am  ?'  says  L 
She  turns  as  pale  as  ashes,  and  drops  back  on 
the  sofa,  and  says,  faintly,  *  It  is  my  husband. 
Oh,  Sir,  what  has  happened  ?  what  do  yon  want 
wiUi  him  ?  Is  he  in  debt  ?'  I  take  a  minute  to 
think,  and  then  make  up  my  mind  to  tell  her 
every  thing — ^feeling  that  she  would  keep  her 
husband  (as  she  called  him)  out  of  the  way,  if 
I  frightened  her  by  making  any  mysteries.  A 
nice  job  I  had,  William,  as  you  may  suppose, 
when  she  knew  about  the  bigamy  business. 
What  with  screaming,  &inting,  dying,  and  Uow« 
ing  me  up  (as  if  I  was  to  blame  I),  she  kept  me 
by  that  sofa  of  hers  the  best  part  of  an  hour- 
kept  me  there,  in  short,  till  Mr.  James  Smith 
hin>self  came  back.  I  leave  you  to  judge  if  that 
mended  matters!  He  found  me  mopping  the 
poor  woman's  temples  with  scent  and  water; 
and  he  would  have  pitched  me  out  of  the  win^ 
dow,  as  sure  as  I  sit  here,  if  I  had  not  met  him 
and  staggered  him  at  once  with  the  charge  of 
murder  against  his  wife.  That  stopped  him, 
when  he  was  in  full  cry,  I  can  promise  you. 
'  Go  and  wait  in  the  next  room,'  says  he,  '  and 
I'll  come  in  and  speak  to  you  directly.'  I  knew 
he  couldn't  get  out  by  the  drawing-room  wut' 
dows,  and  I  knew  I  could  watch  the  door ;  so 
away  I  went,  leaving  him  alone  with  the  lady, 
who  didn't  spare  him  by  any  manner  of  meaasi 
as  I  could  hear  easily  enough  in  the  next  room* 
However,  all  rows  in  this  world  come  to  an  end 
sooner  or  later ;  and  a  man  with  any  brains  in 
his  head  may  do  what  he  pleases  with  a  woman 
who  is  fond  of  him.  Before  long  I  heard  her 
dying  and  kissing  him.  '  I  can't  *go  home,' 
she  says,  '  after  this.  Yon  have  behaved  like  a 
villain  and  a  monster  to  me — ^but  oh,  Jemmy,  I 
can't  give  you  up  to  any  body  I  Don't  go  back  to 
your  wife !  oh  don't,  don't  go  back  to  your  wife !' 

*  No  fear  of  that,'  says  he.  '  My  wife  wouldn't 
have  me  if  I  did  go  back  to  her.*  After  that, 
I  heard  the  door  open,  and  went  out  to  meat 
him  on  the  landing.  He  began  swearing  the 
moment  he  saw  me,  as  if  that  was  any  good  I 

*  Business  first,  if  you  please.  Sir,'  says  I,  *and 
any  pleasure  you  like,  in  the  way  of  swearing, 
afterward.'  With  that  beginning,  I  mentioned 
our  terms  to  him,  and  asked  the  pleasure  of  his 
company  to  Cumberland  in  return.  He  was 
uncommonly  suspicious  at  first,  but  I  promised 
to  draw  out  a  legal  document  (mere  waste  pa- 
per, of  no  earthly  use  except  to  pacify  him),  en- 
gaging to  hold  him  harmless  throughout  the 
proceedings ;  and  what  with  that,  and  telling 
him  of  the  frightful  danger  his  wife  was  in,  I 
managed,  at  last,  to  carry  my  point." 

**But  did  the  second  wife  make  no  objection 
to  bis  going  away  with  you  ?"  I  inquired. 

«*Not  she,"  said  Mr.  Dark.  <'I  stated  the 
case  to  her,  just  as  it  stood ;  and  soon  satisfied 
her  that  there  was  no  danger  of  Mr.  James 
Smith's  first  wife  laying  any  claim  to  him.  Aft- 
er hearing  that,  she  joined  me  in  persuading 
him  to  do  his  duty,  and  said  she  pitied  your 
mistress  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart.     With 
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ber  to  back  me,  I  had  no  great  fSear  of  our  man 
changing  hU  mind.  I  had  the  door  watched 
that  night,  howerer,  so  as  to  make  quite  sure  of 
him.  The  next  morning  he  was  ready  to  time 
when  I  called ;  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
that,  we  were  off  together  for  the  north  road. 
Wo  made  the  journey  with  post-horses,  being 
afraid  of  chance  passengers,  yon  know,  in  pub^ 
He  conTeyances.  On  the  way  down  Mr.  James 
Smith  and  I  got  on  as  comfortably  together  as 
if  we  bad  been  a  pair  of  old  friends.  I  told  the 
story  of  oar  tracing  him  to  the  north  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  he  gave  me  the  particulars,  in  return, 
of  hit  bolting  from  Darroek  Hall.  They  are 
rather  amosing,  William— would  yon  like  to 
hear  them?** 

I  told  Mr.  Dark  that  he  had  anticipated  the 
▼ery  qnestion  I  was  abont  to  ask  him. 

"Well,*'  he  said,  "this  is  how  it  was:  To 
begin  at  the  beginning,  our  man  really  took 
Nnmber  Two  to  the  Mediterranean  as  we  heard. 
He  sailed  up  the  Spanish  coast,  and,  after  short 
trips  ashore,  stopped  at  a  sea-side  place  in  France 
called  Cannes.  There  he  saw  a  house  and 
grounds  to  be  sold,  which  took  his  fancy  as  a 
nice  retired  place  to  keep  Number  Two  in. 
Nothing  particular  was  wanted  but  the  money 
to  buy  it;  and,  not  baring  the  little  amount  in 
his  own  possession,  Mr.  James  Smith  makes  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  and  goes  back  overland  to 
his  wife  with  private  designs  on  her  purse- 
strings.  Number  Two,  who  ol^jects  to  be  left 
behind,  goes  with  him  as  £sr  as  London.  There 
he  trumps  up  the  first  story  that  comes  into  his 
head,  about  rents  in  the  Country,  and  a  house 
in  Lincolnshire  that  is  too  damp  for  her  to  trust 
herself  in ;  and  so,  leaving  her  for  a  few  days 
in  London,  starts  boldly  for  Darroek  Hall.  His 
notion  was  to  wheedle  your  mistress  out  of  the 
money  by  good  behavior ;  but  it  seems  he  start- 
ed badly  by  quarreling  with  her  abont  a  fiddle- 
playing  parson  who — " 

'<  Yes,  yes,  I  know  all  abont  that  part  of  the 
story,**  I  broke  in,  seeing  by  Mr.  Dark's  man- 
ner that  he  was  likely  to  speak  both  ignoraotly 
and  impertinently  of  my  mistress's  unlucky 
friendship  for  Mr.  Meeke.  '*  Go  on  to  the  time 
when  I  left  my  master  alone  in  the  Bed  Room, 
and  tell  me  what  he  did  between  midnight  and 
nine  the  next  morning." 

"Did?"  said  Mr.  Dark.  "Why  he  went  to 
bed  with  the  unpleasant  conviction  on  his  mind 
that  your  mistress  had  found  him  out,  and  with 
no  comfort  to  speak  of,  except  what  he  could 
get  out  of  the  brandy-bottle.  He  couldn't 
sleep;  and  the  more  he  tossed  and  tumbled 
the  more  certain  he  felt  that  his  wife  intended 
to  have  him  tried  for  bigamy.  At  last,  toward 
the  gray  of  the  morning,  he  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  give  the 
law  the  slijp  while  he  had  the  chance.  As  soon 
as  he  was  dressed  it  struck  him  that  there  might 
be  a  reward  offered  for  catching  him,  and  he 
determined  to  make  that  slight  change  in  his 
personal  appearance  which  puzzled  the  witness- 
es 10  moeh  befbrs  the  magistrate  to>day.     So 


he  opens  his  dressing-case  and  crops  his  hair  in 
no  time,  and  takes  off  his  whiskers  next  The 
fire  was  out,  and  he  bad  to  shave  in  cold  wa- 
ter. What  with  that,  and  what  with  the  flurry 
of  his  mind,  naturally  enough  he  cut  him- 
self—" 

'<  And  dried  the  blood  with  his  night-gown  1" 
said  L 

'*With  his  night-gown,"  repeated  Mr.  Dark. 
<*  It  was  the  first  thing  that  lay  handy,  and  he 
snatched  it  up.  Wait  a  bit,  though,  the  cream 
of  the  thing  is  to  come.  When  he  had  done 
being  lus  own  barber,  he  couldn't  for  the  life 
of  him  hit  on  a  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  loose 
hair.  The  fire  was  out,  and  he  had  no  match- 
es, 80  he  couldn't  burn  it.  As  for  throwing  it 
away,  he  didn't  dare  do  that  in  the  house,  or 
about  the  house,  for  fear  of  its  being  found,  and 
betraying  what  he  had  done.  So  he  wraps  it 
all  up  in  paper,  crams  it  into  his  pocket  to  be 
disposed  of  when  he  is  at  a  safe  distance  from 
the  Hall,  takes  his  bag,  gets  out  at  the  window, 
shuts  it  softly  after  him,  and  makes  for  the  road 
as  fast  as  his  long  legs  will  carry  him.  There 
he  walks  on  till  a  coach  overtakes  him ;  and  so 
travels  back  to  London  to  find  himself  in  a  fresh 
scrape  as  soon  as  he  gets  there.  An  interest- 
ing situation,  William,  and  hard  traveling  Arom 
one  end  of  France  to  the  other  had  not  agreed 
together  in  the  case  of  Number  Two.  Mr. 
James  Smith  found  her  in  bed,  with  docto/s 
orders  that  she  was  not  to  be  moved.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  after  that  but  to  lie  by  in 
London  till  the  lady  got  better.  Luckily  for 
us  she  didn't  hurry  herself;  so  that,  after  all, 
William,  your  mistress  has  to  Uiank  the  very 
woman  who  snpplanted  her  fbr  clearing  her 
character  by  helping  us  to  find  Mr.  James 
Smith  r 

**And  pray  how  did  you  come  by  that  loose 
hair  of  his  which  you  showed  before  the  Justice 
to-day?"  I  asked. 

*'  Thank  Number  Two  again,"  says  Mr.  Dark. 
**  I  was  put  up  to  asking  after  it  by  what  she 
told  me.  While  we  were  talking  about  the  ad- 
vertisement, I  made  so  bold  as  to  inquire  what 
first  set  her  thinking  that  her  husband  and  the 
Mr.  James  Smith  whom  we  wanted  might  be 
one  and  the  same  man.  'Nothing,'  says  she, 
'  but  seeing  him  come  home  with  his  hair  cut 
short  and  his  whiskers  shaved  off,  and  finding 
that  he  could  not  give  me  any  good  reason  for 
disfiguring  himself  in  that  way.  I  had  my  sus- 
picions that  something  was  wrong,  and  the  sight 
of  your  advertisement  strengthened  them  di- 
rectly.' The  hearing  her  say  that  suggested  to 
my  mind  that  there  might  be  a  difficulty  in 
identifying  him  after  the  change  in  his  looks ; 
and  I  asked  him  what  he  had  done  with  the 
loose  hair  before  we  left  London.  It  was  found 
in  the  pocket  of  his  traveling  coat  just  as  he 
had  huddled  it  up  there  on  learing  the  Hall, 
worry  and  fright  and  vexation  having  caused 
him  to  forget  all  about  it  Of  course  I  took 
charge  of  the  parcel ;  and  yon  know  what  good 
it  did  as  well  as  I  do.     So  to  speak,  William, 
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it  just  completed  this  beantifallj  neat  case. 
Looking  at  the  matter  in  a  professional  point 
of  riew,  I  donH  hesitate  to  saj  that  we  have 
managed  onr  business  with  Mr.  James  Smith 
to  perfection.  We  have  produced  him  at  the 
right  time,  and  we  are  going  to  get  rid  of  liim 
at  the  right  time.  By  to-night  he  will  be  on 
his  way  to  foreign  parts  with  Number  Two,  and 
he  won^t,  show  his  nose  in  England  again  if  he 
lives  to  the  age  of  Methuselah.** 

It  was  a  relief  to  hear  that ;  and  it  was  al- 
most as  great  a  comfort  to  find,  from  what  Mr. 
Dark  said  next,  that  mj  mistress  need  fear  no- 
thing that  the  French  woman  could  do  for  the 
future.  The  threat  that  had  fallen  from  her  on 
her  reappearance  before  the  Justice,  he  assured 
me,  had  not  at  all  surprised  him.  He  had  sus- 
pected from  the  first  that  she  must  have  known 
of  the  second  marriage,  because  lie  believed  it 
to  be  impossible  that  she  would  risk  bringing 
her  infamous  chai^  against  my  mistress  and 
myself  without  being  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  circumstance  which  made  it  Mr. 
James  Smith's  interest  to  keep  out  of  the  way. 
This  information,  he  said,  she  might  well  have 
gained  by  listening  at  the  door;  but  he  felt 
convinced  at  the  same  time  that  it  did  not  in- 
clude a  knowledge  of  the  means  by  which  evi- 
dence of  the  second  marriage  might  be  pro- 
cured. If  she  had  possessed  this  dangerous  in- 
formation, she  would  long  since  have  turned  it 
to  good  account ;  for  the  threat  of  making  the 
evidence  public  would  have  given  her  exactly 
that  hold  over  her  mistress  which  it  was  her  in- 
terest to  gain.  As  matters  had  turned  out, 
however,  there  was  no  reason  to  fear  her,  let 
her  know  as  much  as  she  might.  The  charge 
of  theft,  on  which  she  was  about  to  be  tried,  did 
not  afford  the  shadow  of  an  excuse,  in  law  any 
more  than  in  logic,  for  alluding  to  the  crime 
which  her  master  had  committed.  If  she  meant 
to  talk  about  it  she  might  do  so  at  Botany 
Bay;  but  she  would  not  have  the  slightest 
chance  of  being  listened  to  previously  in  a  court 
of  law. 

'*In  short,"  said  Mr.  Dark,  rising  to  take  his 
leave,  '*a8  I  have  told  you  already,  William, 
it*s  check-mate  for  Marmzelle.  She  didn't 
manage  the  business  of  the  robbery  half  as 
sharply  as  I  should  have  expected.  She  cer- 
tainly began  well  enough  by  staying  modestly 
at  a  lodging  in  the  village  to  give  her  attend- 
ance at  the  examinations,  as  it  might  be  re- 
quired. Nothing  could  look  more  innocent  and 
respectable  so  far.  But  her  hiding  the  property 
between  the  mattresses  of  her  bed — the  very 
first  place  that  any  experienced  man  would 
think  of  looking  in — was  such  an  amazingly 
stupid  thing  to  do,  that  I  really  can't  account 
for  it,  unless  her  mind  had  more  weighing  on 
it  than  it  was  able  to  bear,  which,  considering 
the  heavy  stakes  she  played  for,  is  likely  enough. 
Any  how,  her  hands  are  tied  now,  and  her  tongue 
too,  for  the  matter  of  that.  Give  my  respects 
to  your  mistress,  and  tell  her  that  her  runaway 
husband  and  her  lying  maid  will  never  either 


of  them  harm  her  again  as  long  as  they  live. 
She  has  nothing  to  do  now  but  to  pluck  up  her 
spirits  and  live  happy.  Here's  long  life  to  ber 
and  to  you,  William,  in  the  last  glass  of  ale ; 
and  here's  the  same  toast  to  myself  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  jug."  With  those  words,  Mr.  Dark 
pocketed  his  lai^ge  snuff-box,  gave  a  last  wink 
with  his  bright  eye,  and  walked  away,  whistling, 
to  meet  the  London  coach. 

I,  who  knew  my  poor  mistress  far  better  than 
he  did — I,  who  had  noticed,  that  very  day,  that 
the  sad,  dull,  vacant  look  in  her  face  never 
brightened  when  the  Justice  spoke  the  few  wel- 
come words  which  told  her  that  her  innocence 
was  made  clear,  and  that  she  was  a  free  woman 
again — ^I,  in  short,  who  looked  at  her  and  at  her 
future  prospects  with  very  different  eyes  firom 
the  eyes  of  a  stranger,  felt  mournful  misgivings 
at  my  heart  when  I  thought  over  Mr.  Dark's 
parting  toast  after  he  had  left  me.  Other  peo- 
ple— her  relation,  the  lawyer,  among  them — 
thought  she  would  get  over  the  shock  that  had 
been  inflicted  on  her,  with  time  and  care.  I 
alone  felt  doubts  about  her  recovery  from  the 
first.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  occurrence 
of  the  events  that  I  have  just  been  relating  she 
was  removed  to  London  for  change  of  scene  and 
for  the  best  medical  advice.  From  London  she 
was  sent  to  the  sea-side ;  and  her  next  removal 
was  to  the  country  house  on  the  estate  in  York- 
shire. I  attended  her  wherever  she  went,  and 
saw  but  too  plainly  the  utter  uselessness  of  all 
the  efforts  that  were  made  to  preserve  her  life. 
She  drooped  and  faded  slowly,  without  a  look 
of  impatience  or  a  word  of  complaint,  consider- 
ate, and  kind,  and  thankful  for  small  services 
to  the  last.  Long  years  have  passed  since  those 
melancholy  days,  but  the  sorrowful  remembrance 
of  them  is  stiU  so  strong  in  my  memory  Uiat  I 
can  not  be  sure  of  preserving  my  composure, 
even  now,  if  I  dwell  too  long  on  the  details  of 
my  mistress's  last  illness.  It  will  be  better,  on 
all  accounts,  to  pass  over  them,  and  to  come 
quickly  to  the  sad  end.  In  little  more  than  a 
year  from  the  time  of  that  last  examination  be- 
fore the  Justice  I  made  one  of  the  mourners 
who  followed  her  to  the  grave.  The  day  before 
she  departed  I  was  called  to  her  bedside.  All 
through  her  illness  she  had  never  spoken  of  the 
trouble  and  the  terror  of  the  past  time.  But 
when  she  took  leave  of  me  forever  in  this  world, 
she  reverted,  for  a  moment,  to  the  old  days  of 
sorrow.  '*  We  bore  the  burden  of  that  heavy 
trial  together,"  she  said,  **  and  when  I  am  gone, 
William,  yon  will  find  that  I  have  not  forgotten 
you."  Those  words  referred  to  the  legacy 
which,  in  her  great  generosity  and  gratitude, 
she  left  me  out  of  the  savings  of  her  income, 
which  were  hers  to  dispose  of.  It  was  a  large 
sum — too  large  a  sum  for  a  person  like  me.  I 
do  not  underrate  the  value  of  that  money — I  am 
deeply  sensible  of  the  great  advantage  and  se- 
curity of  worldly  position,  which  it  has  been  the 
means  of  procuring  for  me — but  I  can  say,  hon- 
estly, from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  I  would 
have  given  it  all,  and  more,  to  have  saved  my 
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iniftrets's  life,  and  to  beve  pnn^hased  me  the 
priTUege  of  living  and  dying  in  her  service. 

Mj  long  storj  is  almost  done.  A  few  last 
vordf  relating  to  the  persons  chiefly  concerned 
ia  the  events  of  this  narrative  will  conclude  all 
that  it  is  now  necessary  for  me  to  say. 

The  French  woman  was  fonnd  gnilty  of  the 
robbery,  and  was  transported  for  seven  years. 
She  did  not  live  to  serve  out  her  time.  After 
tvo  years*  sabmission  to  punishment,  she  and 
■■other  woman  joined  some  male  convicts  in  an 
attempt  to  escape.  They  succeeded  in  getting 
■way,  but  perished  fearfully  in  the  interior  of 
the  country.  The  bodies  were  discovered  by 
the  help  of  the  natives ;  and  certain  appearances 
were  observed  which  led  to  horrible  suspicions 
of  cannibalism  on  the  part  of  the  men,  who 
probably  survived  starvation  longest  The  cir- 
cmnstaaces  are  all  detailed,  I  believe,  in  the 
Ptrliamentary  Blue  Books.  But  it  is  needless 
for  my  purpose  to  say  more  about  them  than  I 
have  said  already. 

Kr.  Meeke  must  not  be  forgotten,  although 
be  has  dropped  out  of  the  latter  part  of  my 
story.  The  truth  is  that  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  serious  events  which  followed  the 
French  woman's  perjury.  I  remember  hearing 
that  he  came  to  the  Hall,  after  I  had  been  re- 
Boved  to  the  Justice's,  and  asked,  helplessly, 
if  he  could  be  of  any  use.  In  the  confusion 
■ad  wretchedness  of  the  time  he  was  treated 
with  very  little  ceremony,  and  went  back  to  his 
parsonage  in  despair.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion, I  think,  that  Uie  poor  little  man  was,  in 
his  weak  way,  warmly  attached  to  my  mistress. 
The  news  of  her  death  quite  broke  him  down. 
He  said  he  should  never  forget,  to  his  dying 
day,  that  he  had  been  the  innocent  first  cause 
of  all  the  trouble  at  Darrock  Hall ;  and  he  de- 
dsred  that  he  would  devote  the  rest  of  his  life 
to  a  great  and  good  object,  as  some  atonement 
fot  the  mischief  that  he  had  unconsciously  pro- 
doeed.  When  I  next  heard  of  him  he  had  car- 
ried oat  this  idea  by  volunteering  to  join  a  niis- 
sioQary  expedition  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — 
■a  object  which  he  was  about  as  fit  to  forward 
■s  my  eat  there  lying  asleep  on  the  rug.  How- 
ever, his  strength  gave  way — fortunately,  per- 
haps, for  himself— before  responsibilities  of  any 
•ort  were  fiurly  laid  on  his  shoulders.  On  the 
voyage  out  he  sufiered  so  severely  from  sea- 
siekness  that  they  were  obliged  to  put  him 
ashore  at  Madeira.  He  had  broken  a  blood- 
Te«el,  and  was  given  over  by  the  ship's  sur- 
geon ;  but  he  languished,  rather  than  lived,  for 
tooM  time,  in  the  fine  climate  in  which  they 
left  him.  When  the  last  weak  remains  of  life 
were  exhausted.  Death  took  him  very  quietly. 
He  departed  with  my  mistiwss's  name  on  his 
lips,  and  he  is  now  laid  in  the  English  burial- 
ground  at  Madaira. 

As  for  Mr.  James  Smith,  he  was  spared  for 
aaay  years,  and  lived  quietly  abroad  with  his 
Scotch  wifo.  I  hope,  for  his  own  sake,  that  he 
look  advantaga  of  the  oppOTtnnity  for  reptntanoo 


which  was  mercifully  granted  to  him.  It  may 
seem  unjust,  to  our  earthly  eyes,  that  he  should 
have  offended  so  grievously,  and  have  escaped 
suffering  for  his  wickedness  in  this  world ;  but 
our  punishments,  as  well  as  our  rewards,  wait 
for  us  beyond  our  mortal  time.  He  has  gone 
to  answer  for  his  sins  before  a  Judge  who  can 
never  err.  I  heard  nothing  of  his  last  moments ; 
and  I  can  say  no  more  of  him,  now  I  have 
spoken  the  words  that  record  his  death. 

Hardly  six  months  have  passed  since  I  heard 
of  his  widow.  She  has  married  again,  and  is 
settled  in  London.  She,  and  I,  and  Mr.  Da^ 
— who  is  now  a  feeble  old  man,  the  eldest  of  a 
brotherhood  occupying  a  charitable  asylum—-* 
are  the  only  survivors  of  the  troubles  at  Darrock 
Hall.  I  take  Mr.  Dark  a  present  of  snuff  once 
a  year.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  his  faculties 
were  thought  to  be  decaying.  He  knew  who  I 
was,  however ;  for  he  winked  feebly,  and  mut- 
tered and  mumbled  several  words  together.  I 
could  not  make  out  one  half  of  them ;  but  I 
heard  enough  to  convince  me  that  he  was  still 
given  tq  talking  about  the  Tour  in  Scotland, 
and  the  **  beautifully  neat  case"  in  which  it 
ended. 

I  have  perhaps  wearied  you.  Sir,  by  a  very 
long  story.  But  I  hope  I  have  not  occupied 
your  time  without  convincing  you  that  I  had 
some  little  cause  for  speaking  as  I  did  when  I 
said  that  there  was  no  sight  in  the  country  I 
would  not  sooner  take  you  to  see  than  the  empty 
house  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Darrock 
HaU. 

WHAT  WOMEN  TALK  ABOUT. 

THERE  is  scarcely  a  book,  humorous  or  po- 
etic, satirical  or  romantic,  in  the  language, 
that  has  not  some  allusions  to  the  tongue  of 
woman.  That  '*  little  member** — as  it  is  com- 
monly called  with  respectful  gravity,  as  one 
speaks  of  a  terrible  and  potent  tiiough  invisible 
agency — has  commanded  the  attention  of  the 
world  so  entirely,  so  many  good  jokes,  so  many 
poor  ones,  have  been  made  over  it  that  there 
seems  little  left  to  say  on  the  subject.  But  as 
long  as  the  lang^uage  endures  there  will  be  writ- 
ten and  read  Lives  of  Washington  and  Napo- 
leon— stories  about  Love  are  as  interesting  to- 
day as  they  were  when  Romeo  and  Juliet  first 
**  did'*  the  balcony  scene,  and  will  be  as  long  as 
time  last*.  To  say  all  in  a  curt  way,  there  are 
some  subjects  which  are  inexhaustible,  and  of 
these  (without  intending  a  joke)  is  woman's 
talk. 

That  women  can  talk,  and  do  talk  well,  is  as 
true,  and  as  generously  acknowledged  by  their 
natural  enemies,  the  opposite  sex,  as  that  they 
sometimes  talk  foolishly  and  too  much.  The 
charm  of  woman's  conversation  is  well  remem- 
bered and  immortalised  by  many  a  wit  and 
memoir-writer.  Some  philosophers,  who  have 
weighed  the  important  subject  with  deliberation 
and  care,  have  decided  that  it  was  more  &8ci- 
nating  than  beauty,  this  power  of  attractive  con- 
versation ;  but  have,  unfortunately  for^  the-      t 
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017,  generally  manied  Teiy  handsome  women 
who  talked  very  fooliahlj.  However,  the  phi- 
losopher and  his  theoiy  should  never  he  called 
apon  to  answer  for  the  weakness  of  the  man. 

Women  cam  talk  well,  there  is  no  donht,  but 
dbthey? 

In  the  first  place,  what  do  thej  talk  mach 
about? 

Firttfy^  Dbsbb. 

Secondly^  Each  Other. 

Thirdltfy  Sebvants. 

Now  tibe  first)  rightly  considered,  is  a  rery 
pretty  subject.  The  mind  can  scarcely  paint  a 
lovelier  picture  than  that  of  a  room  fuU  of  pret- 
ty girls,  all  charmingly  dressed,  talking  of  col- 
ors and  costume;  wondering  wheUier  an  ivy 
wreath  running  over  white  muslin  would  be  be- 
coming, and  pausing  to  remember  how  beauti- 
ful the  clematis  looked,  last  summer,  running 
over  the  white  trellis  up  in  the  country ;  or 
grouping  the  red  poppies  together  to  loop  up  the 
yellow  crape,  remembering  the  while  how  the 
corn-fields  **  waved  in  the  winc^"  suggestive  of 
yellow  crape  and  poppies  I 

It  reminds  one  of  Diana  and  her  nymphs,  of 
all  that  is  classic  and  beautiful — and  this  sweet 
power  of  dress  can  not  be  overrated ;  but  it 
also  reminds  us  that  this  talk  is  generally  so 
vi4>id — so  wanting  in  all  that  is  fiinciful,  in  the 
best  sense  of  that  word — so  false  in  taste — that 
we  would  almost  repudiate  the  subject;  and 
while  we  would  beg  Uiat  dress  might  always  be 
handsome  and  appropriate,  we  would  almost 
ask  that  it  might  never  again  be  spoken  of. 

For  dress  is  not  now  chosen  for  its  becoming- 
ness,  but  for  its  display ;  and  in  talking  of  it, 
women  forget  that  it  is  dress  which  is  subordi- 
nate to  the  woman.  Woman  has  become  sub- 
ordinate to  dress.  To  hear  beautiful,  well-ed- 
ucated, charming  women  spend  entire  mornings 
and  evenings  in  wondering  why  Mrs.  Macwhir- 
ter  wears  real  point  over  blue,  while  Mrs.  Mac- 
stinger  wears  Brussels  over  yellow,  is  a  most 
painful  waste  of  the  taste,  the  fancy,  and  the 
wit  which  does  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  speak- 
ers if  they  would  but  speak  what  they  do  know. 

But  the  subject  ascends  from  the  simply  fool- 
ish and  idle  into  the  dangerous,  when  we  ap- 
proach the  second  head  of  our  discourse — Each 
other  /  The  hand  is  palsied  with  its  inability 
to  grasp  this  part  of  its  work.  What  do  not  la- 
dies say  about  each  other?  Men  dare  not, 
however  much  they  hate  each  other,  talk  freely 
of  the  vices,  fancied  or  real,  of  their  fellows. 
The  law  lays  a  potent  finger  on  their  lips,  but 
none  on  the  mouth  of  woman. 

It  is  too  unfortunately  true  that  our  lives  in 
the  present  day  offer  but  few  objects  of  compe- 
tition to  woman,  and  at  the  same  time  womai) 
is  as  ambitious  as  man.  She  has  all  the  desire 
to  conquer  worlds,  but  no  worlds  to  conqner. 
After  being  educated  as  well,  if  not  better  than 
most  men,  she  enters  the  worid  and  finds  no- 
thing to  strive  for  but  the  attention  of  gentle- 
men, pre-eminence  in  dress  and  style,  and  the 
dangerous  distinction  of  being  much  talked 


about.  These  are  her  woridly  prizes :  for  these 
she  must  strive,  for  these  she  must  exert  her 
talents,  her  charms,  and  all  of  these  efiTorts  a^ 
degrading. 

For  we  do  not  count  the  probability  of  her 
fidling  in  love,  wisely  and  well,  marrying  the 
man  most  suited  to  her,  as  one  which  is  so  com- 
mon as  to  be  other  than  an  exception  to  the 
rule;  for  even  in  this  happy  country,  where 
every  one  marries  (it  is  supposed)  his  or  her 
unbiased  choice,  the  thirst  for  distinction  and 
pre-eminence  is  so  intense  that  woridly  marriages 
are  almost  as  common  as  in  the  older  countries. 
But  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  we  will  take 
the  fortunate  exception,  and  show  how  even  then 
woman  is  exposed  to  the  temptations  of  envy 
and  detraction. 

She  loves  and  is  beloved — so  far  she  is  safe ; 
but  her  day  must  be  spent  (taking  the  average) 
in  contact  with  her  servants,  in  small  and  un- 
interesting duties  which  give  her  mind  no  food, 
no  occupation.  If  she  has  ever  in  mind  that 
she  is  keeping  in  order  a  machine  which,  if  al- 
lowed to  get  rusty,  will  creak  horribly  and  dis- 
arrange a  vast  edifice — if  she  can  remember  that 
if  she  leaves  this  pin  unset,  or  that  wheel  un- 
turned, the  consequence  will  be  fearful,  die  may 
go  on  with  a  semblance  of  content  to  the  end, 
and,  remembering  Milton's  glorious  line, 

**Tlie7  also  Mire  who  0DI7  stand  and  wait,** 
may  look  with  calmness  on  the  sacrifice  of  pow- 
ers which  she  knows  are  **  too  good  for  the 
place,**  and  add  to  her  other  virtues  the  sub- 
limest  of  all,  cheerful  patience ;  but  if  she  is  less 
great  than  this  (which  frequently  happens^  she 
is  annoyed  and  fretful,  ihe  must  have  some 
amusement,  she  finds  a  sort  of  relief  in  dress 
and  company,  and  alas,  in  taikf  and  it  is  vexa- 
tious to  **  see  some  women  succeeding,  yon  don*t 
know  how,**  and  the  tongue  once  loosed  it  is  a 
difficult  steed  to  rein  in,  and  hence  scandal  and 
its  horrors  so  acrid  and  intense  that  the  poor 
subject  may  well  say, 

**  Bo  farewell  hope,  and  wf th  hope  Ikrewell  fear. 

Farewell  remone;  all  good  to  me  is  lost: 

Evil,  he  then  my  good.*' 

What  meannesses  have  not  women  committed 
under  the  influence  of  that  most  behttUmg  pas- 
sion, *'  a  desire  to  succeed  in  society  !**  Wliat 
detraction  and  even  fiilsehood  is  not  pressed  into 
the  service!  and  yet,  remove  this  tempCatioB 
and  place  this  same  woman  in  a  position  where 
she  is  called  on  to  suoc<^  distress,  and  she  mounts 
again  to  her  original  high  position  I  She  will 
not  shrink  from  the  night-watches  by  the  sidL- 
bed.  She  will  not  foiget  the  poor— «he  still 
prays ;  but  would  that  she  could  remember  to 
hold  her  tongue  I 

So  long  as  society  is  organised  as  it  now  is, 
particulariy  in  our  new  and  eneigetic  country, 
these  passions  will  be  Aroused.  Beanty,  talent, 
success  will  always  be  followed  by  envy  and  de- 
traction as  by  shadows. 

But  somewhat  of  the  fell  malignity  of  paasioos 
can  be  softened  by  simply  not  expmiing  what 
one  feels.    An  idea  ^wken  is  a  mudi  stpingef 
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thing  thiui  an  idea  thought  The  hatreds  that 
we  tell  of  are  mach  harder  plante  to  weed  out 
than  the  ha&eds  which,  in  silence  and  in  sorrow, 
we  endearor  to  fiee  oorselTes  from.  In  this 
ytxj  city  of  ours  thousand  of  iostances  daily 
oeenr  where,  if  one  or  two  words  had  heen  left- 
nn»pokf.n,  the  ill  feeling  woold  hare  died  away ; 
bat  the  words  vers  q>oken,  and  their  **echo  is 


One  lady,  feeling  a  mortal  aversion  to  anoth- 
er lady,  goes  to  the  house  of  a  friend  on  some 
idle  pretense,  and  introduces  the  subject  of  the 
general  bad  nature  of  Lady  No.  2.  Fortunately 
the  firiend  is  a  true  one,  and  is  not  influenced, 
and  stops  the  scandal  by  causing  Lady  No.  2  to 
dear  herself.  But  those  little  words  of  Lady 
No.  1  resound  far  and  wide,  and  aflfoct  whole 
fiunUies;  dissensions  grow  up  apace,  and  in- 
stead of  an  ill  feeling  between  two  people,  there 
comes  ill  feelings  between  two  hundred.  Now 
if  Lady  No.  1  had  staid  at  home  that  morning, 
and  bad  not  taid  a  wordy  the  ill  feeling  might 
haye  died  a  nataral  death ;  some  future  day  she 
and  No.  2  might  haje  been  friends ;  but  now  a 
broad  gulf  lies  between  them,  and  nothing  but 
time  and  the  influence  of  a  hij^er  Power  can 
bring  them  together. 

ServoMU  !     Servants  t 

«If  yon  knew  the  tfouble  I  hare  had  with 
Bridget!*' 

The  most  '^il^gant  pisantry  in  the  worid'* 
hare  to  answer  for  a  great  deal.  If  they  have 
done  nothing  more,  they  haye  lowered  the  tone 
of  oonrersation  in  our  ladies.  We  suppose,  if 
we  could  enter  all  the  handsome,  well-lighted 
dining-rooms  of  our  prosperous  city  this  even- 
ing, we  should  find  nine-tenths  of  the  women 
telling  their  poor  tired  husbands  of  the  short- 
comings of  Catherine,  and  Mary,  and  Lucy, 
and  Margaret,  while  he  would  rather  hear  al- 
most any  thing  else,  even  of  the  unpaid  bills. 
One  very  neat,  methodical  housekeeper  once 
look  her  husband  up  into  the  fourth  story  of 
her  house,  and  showed  him  a  table  which  had 
not  been  dusted.  ''There,"  said  she;  *'can 
yon  imagine  a  deeper  grade  of  rice  than  that 
Margaret  is  guilty  of?  I  have  told  her  to  dust 
that  table  every  day  since  she  has  been  here.*' 

"My  dear,**  said  the  husband,  solemnly,  '*I 
have  to-day  been  cheated  out  of  five  thousand 
doUars,  I  have  had  a  Ibigery  brought  to  my  at- 
tention, two  murderers  were  brought  into  Court 
before  my  face.  I  looked  at  them  with  horror, 
but  any  thing  like  the  guilt  of  Margaret  remains 
for  me  yet  to  see!*' 

The  solemnity  of  these  remarks,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  checked  the  volnbUity  of  one 
lady  for  some  time. 

We  all  have  very  noble  sentiments  about 
asking  home  happy,  no  doubt ;  we  all  wish  to 
make  the  *'  fireside,"  and  so  forth,  attractive, 
and  perhaps  we  sncoeed ;  but  then  again  per- 
haps we  might  succeed  better;  at  any  rate,  it 
would  not  make  the  fire  on  the  domestic  altar 
any  less  bri^t  if  we  weeded  onr  conversation 
of  these  three  topics,  particnlarly  the  latter. 


Women  can  talk  well  and  wittily  of  the  events 
of  the  day,  of  music,  of  all  the  arts  in  fact — 
most  women  have  a  gift  that  way,  and  can  de- 
scribe a  picture,  a  play,  a  public  speaker,  better 
than  men ;  and  it  being  their  peculiar  and  proud 
province  to  make  the  world  more  agreeable  to 
man,  how  can  they  throw  away  the  immense 
privilege  ?  Man  is  the  king  of  this  world ;  he 
should  have  a  royal  consort. 

One  may  say  that  a  good  temper  vrould  be 
the  cure  of  all  the  evils  herein  described.  True 
enough,  if  one  were  never  annoyed  by  a  dila- 
tory dress-maker,  or  an  unbecoming  dress,  or  no 
dresses  at  all,  or  ruffled  by  a  slanderous  report, 
or  worn  out  with  poor  servants — ^if  these  ills  of 
life  found  all  serene  and  composed,  one  dionld 
be  simply  perfect,  and  nothing  more  need  be 
said  or  written ;  but  we  have  not  attained  to 
that  dull  level  of  perfection.  To  be  those 
"faultless  monsters  whom  the  world  ne'er  saw" 
would  be  worse  than  to  mount  the  perpetual 
hobbies  of  dress,  parties,  scandal,  servants;  but 
greatest  virtues  being  fieiults  overcome,  we  can 
improve  very  greatly  without  running  much  risk 
of  becoming  perfect 

Women,  when  together,  do  not  talk  much  of 
love,  except  in  quiet  parloM  in  the  country. 
There  little  groups,  or  more  often  two,  specu- 
late on  the  great  subject.  The  sentimental  wo- 
man is  rapidly  disappearing  from  the  feoe  of  the 
earth.  The  busy  life  of  cities,  the  wonderful  ex- 
ertions our  women  have  to  make  to  attain  even 
the  poor  prizes  which  the  world  offers  them,  pre- 
eludes  sentiment.  Perhaps  that  is  well.  The 
Rosa-Matilda  school  was  not  a  good  one,  but  it 
might  be  worse ;  and  some  women  of  unoccu- 
pied minds  and  hearts  have  found  a  worse  in 
the  novels  of  BaUac  and  his  contemporaries. 
But  we  have  little  to  fear  from  this ;  a  few  may 
feel  the  vitiating  influence,  but  the  many  are 
too  busy  and  too  pure.  The  individual  who  al- 
ways 

■  **  Finds  MMiM  voA 

For  idle  hAods  to  do,** 

according  to  Dr.  Watts,  would  seem  to  find  his 
occupation  gone  in  this  country. 

We  have  simply  skimmed  Uie  snrfiMM  of  bo* 
ciety,  and  have  quoted  the  style  of  talk  of  many 
women.  Far  be  it  fh>m  our  intention  to  say 
that  no  women  talk  better.  The  image  of  many 
a  beloved  mother,  many  a  good  wife,  many  an 
attractive  and  most  admirable  person,  rises  up 
to  silence  such  an  assertion.  But  we  believe  it 
not  unfair  to  say  that  the  conversation  which  is 
cultivated  in  fiuhionable  circles,  and  even  in  the 
more  exclusive  home  circles,  is,  among  women, 
flat,  foolish,  and  most  unprofitable.  Its  chief 
QMce  is  abuse,  and  that  is  a  very  poor  spice  to 
use.  Still,  as  we  before  said, 
**  EiTora,  like  ■fcrmwt,  upon  the  nnfaee  flow ; 
He  who  would  M«rob  for  p«ftrU  moit  dire  bdow.** 

Stravre  sometimes  show  which  way  the  vrind 
blows,  however ;  and  there  is  no  surer  way  of 
becoming  enrious,  flippant,  and  nndevout  than 
to  talk  as  if  we  were. 
There  is,  in  a  library  in  Cincinnat]|r*^6tatao    j 
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of  Silence,  with  finger  on  lip.  The  effect  of 
the  itatne  is  said  to  be  electrical.  Every  one 
who  looks  at  it  immediately  stops  talking.  If 
we  could  hare  one  in  oar  parlors  how  admirable 
the  effsct  would  be !  To  be  in  the  full  tide  of 
furious  talk,  to  look  up,  and  see  this  marble 
finger  perpetually  raised ! 

*'Come,  then,  expmtlTs  Silence— r* 
We  all  know  some  people  who  say  more  by  say- 
ing nothing  at  all  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
achieye  by  talking  perpetually.  Let  us  then 
cultivate,  as  one  step  toward  reformation,  the 
^*  great  talent  of  silence  ;'*  and,  as  another  step, 
let  us  discard  the  three  most  fascinating  sub- 
jects to  woman,  and  the  three  most  detestable 
ones  to  man. 

We  have  not  touched  at  all  the  possibility  of 
making  these  subjects  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive. Perhaps  there  exists  that  Circe  from 
whose  lips  even  the  evil  doings  of  servants  mi^ 
come  clothed  in  golden  utterances ;  but  she  is 
indeed  a  Circe,  and  to  be  avoid^  for  her  unfor- 
tunate sisters,  for  they  would  only  contract  her 
faults  without  her  fascination,  and  that  result 
we  have  all  seen  and  felt 

Nor  can  the  remedy  be  so  readily  pointed  out 
as  the  disease.  But  that  we  leave,  with  much 
confidence,  to  the  discretion  of  the  fair  speak- 
ers. Our  women  find  out  very  readily  what  is 
becoming  in  all  other  senses  of  the  word.  Let 
them  find  out,  as  undoubtedly  they  will,  what  is 
most  so  in  conversation. 

A  SUMM£B*S  AFTERNOON. 
*' Only  a  lock  of  hair.'* 
<'PASS  through  the  village  straight, 
X  Then  turn  to  your  left  hand. 
And  you  will  see 
By  a  tall  elm-tree 
A  little  cottage  stand. 
There*s  a  cistern  by  the  gate, 
Where  horses  and  cattle  drink; 
Knock  at  the  door  on  the  farther  side, 

For  there  she  lives,  I  think." 
The  traveler  offered  the  boy  a  dime, 
Who  shook  his  head,  and  began  to  climb 
Over  the  wall,  where  the  drying  hay. 
And  his  rake  and  cast-off  jacket  lay ; 
So  the  traveler  thanked  him  and  went  his  way. 

It  was  that  time  of  the  afternoon 

When  formers  begin  to  bind  their  sheaves. 

The  grasshopper  played  a  drowsy  tune, 
The  dust  like  ashes  lay  on  the  leaves. 

The  road  was  ashes  under  the  feet. 
And  in  the  distance  one  might  see 
The  strong-nerved  oak  and  the  chestnut-tree 

Quiver  like  poplars  in  the  heat. 

The  traveler  turned  as  he  was  bid, 
And  presently  saw  in  the  trees,  half-hid, 
A  little  red  cottage,  overwrought 

With  vines  and  creepers  from  sills  to  eaves, 
And  looking  for  all  the  world,  he  thought, 

Like  a  ruddy  apple  among  the  leftret. 


Rarely  trod  was  the  yard  before. 

And  the  grass  crept  close  about  the  door. 

In  front,  across  the  level  leas. 

Butterflies  flattered  o*er  clover  seas; 

In  the  blossoming  bean  was  heard 

The  muffled  whir  of  the  humming-bird, 

And  a  girlish  voice,  that,  sweet  and  strong, 

Made  at  a  window  a  rose  of  song. 

A  narrow  path  the  stranger  led 

By  a  lilac-bush  and  a  posy-bed. 

Till  an  open  door  disclosed  to  view 

A  rustic  carpet  of  sombre  hue. 

The  mantle  brasses,  worn  and  bright, 

The  edge  of  a  little  window,  white 

With  the  fall  of  linen  snows — 
A  frugal  room,  in  all  things  fit, 
And  a  sweet-faced  maid  came  out  of  it, 

Like  perfume  out  of  a  rose. 

<*I  bear  the  weight  of  many  a  mile. 

And  would  rest  me  at  your  door  a  while,** 

The  stranger  said,  with  a  weary  air; 
She  gave  him  welcome  with  a  smile. 

And  placed  for  him  an  easy-chair. 
A  sick,  pale  woman  opposite. 
Sat  bolstered  upon  pillows  white, 
With  kerchief  crossed,  and  tidy  cap, 
And  hands  uneasy  in  her  lap. 
And  a  little  work,  which,  now  and  then, 
She  took  and  turned  and  dropped  again. 
** Bring  him  a  glass  of  milk,**  she  said, 
*'And  cut  the  newest  loaf  of  bread.** 
The  stranger  marveled  that  she  should  show 
Such  thought  for  one  she  did  not  know; 
But  he  forgot  that  none  can  tell 
What  gives  the  lily  its  gracious  smell. 
**I  have  a  son  of  my  own,**  she  said, 

**I  have  not  seen  him  for  a  year; 
Before  the  maple's  leaves  are  red, 

He  writes,  we  may  expect  him  here.'* 
The  stranger  turned  away  his  head, 

With  twitching  lip  and  vision  dim; 
**  If  I  am  thoughtful  of  you,**  she  said, 

**  Other  mothers  may  think  of  him.** 
The  tear  ran  down  the  strangers  cheek. 
He  brushed  it  off  and  did  not  speak. 
'**Tis  hard  for  a  mother  to  send  away 

Her  only  child,  an  only  son. 

And  sit  by  the  way  of  life  alone ; 
Tet  not  alone,  since  God  is  good. 

And  has  a  private  care  of  all ; 

For  when  I  had  my  fiightful  fall, 
And  without  sense  for  weeks  I  lay. 

This  maiden  came  in  angel-hood. 
Came  of  her  own  most  sweet  accord, 
For  charity,  and  not  reward — 

I  know  not  why  she  should.** 
Low  the  damsel  bent  her  head, 
And  busily  plied  the  flashing  thread. 

''There  was  a  youth  in  the  ship  with  me. 
Who  had  a  mother  like  your  son—** 

He  paused  a  moment,  nerronsly. 
As  if  regretting  he  had  begun. 

»»We  left  his  pleasant  face  behind. 

And  what  yon  said  brought  Mm  to  miBd.** 
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A  chaimM  nothing  often  stirs 

A  train  of  memories  ghastly-wan ; 
Oh,  I  have  seen  stem  eyelids  wet 
By  a  small  sprig  of  mignonnette — 

The  favorite  flower  of  one  foregone. 
''We  were  the  only  passengers, 
This  youth  and  I;   and  from  the  day 
When  first  I  heard  his  converse  gay, 
And  saw  the  life  that  oyerran 
In  erery  motion  of  the  man, 
In  ereiy  glance,  within  I  felt 
The  chains  that  honnd  my  nature  melt. 
I  did  not  know  myself  tiU  then, 
For  contact  with  unloTing  men 
EUd  wrought  forgetfulness  in  me 
That  such  a  thing  as  love  could  be. 
Bat  out  of  noddings  of  the  head. 
And  brief  *  Good-momingV  kindly  said. 

And  casual  talk  of  common  things ; 
From  practice  of  unconscious  arts, 
And  urgent  beckoning  of  hearts, 

By  sure  degrees  a  friendship  springs. 

"Our  hammocka  side  by  side  were  hnng, 

And  many  a  tropic  night  we  lay. 
And  with  the  vessePs  motion  swung, 

And  talked  the  languid  hours  away. 
Until  the  day  began  to  peep, 
Or  we  forgot  ourselves  in  sleep. 
One  mom  he  thought  he  would  not  rise. 
For  heaviness  was  on  his  eyes, 
In  every  bone  a  sullen  pain. 
And  dizziness  perplexed  his  brain. 

Another  hour,  and  every  limb 
Was  racked  by  aches  too  great  to  bear. 
We  soothed  him  with  our  tenderest  care, 

But  felt  there  was  no  help  for  him. 
At  last  the  fit  of  madness  came. 

He  begged  that  we  would  take  him  home ; 
Then  called  upon  his  mother's  name, 

And  chided  that  she  did  not  come. 
If  human  love  could  make  him  well, 
I  should  not  have  a  tale  to  telL 

'^Oh,  never  night  so  graciously 

Came  out  of  heaven  the  world  to  bless  I 
The  perfect  circle  of  the  sea 

Throbbed  with  a  painfiil  loveliness. 
When  we  gave  the  eager  deep 
The  treasure  of  our  hearts  to  keep 
There  was  no  eye  that  did  not  weep. 
When  the  waters  shut  the  door 
Upon  our  friend  forevermore, 
The  sea  seemed  richer  than  before. 
But  pardon  me — I  did  not  think 

To  talk  so  long  when  I  began ; 
Bat  thought  with  thought  hath  secret  link. 

And  love  beyond  discretion  ran." 

The  traveler  rehearsed  his  tale  / 

As  if  to  statues  stony-pale,  .' 

For  neither  moved  a  fingef  s  tip 
TiU  the  last  word  had  left  his  lip. 
Then  the  younger  wished  to  know 
Where  died  the  youth?     How  long  ago? 
And  if  his  mother  knew  her  woe  ? 


''Alas!   by  me  it  must  be  done— 

The  duty  that  I  still  defer; 
Oh,  mothelrl  as  you  love  your  son. 

How  shall  I  break  the  news  to  her?'* 

Then  like  a  low,  o'erburdened  doud, 
When  winds  are  still  and  thunders  lond. 
The  mother's  heart  burst  into  rain — 
A  sudden  fear  flashed  through  her  brain ; 

"  Oh,  tell  me  if  it  is  my  son !" 
Her  feeble  voice  was  sharp  with  pain. 
"  It  can  not  be,  for  God  is  good ! 
He  would  not  rob  my  widowhood 

Of  its  one  joy — its  only  one. 
Poor  soul,  that  grief  a  truth  to  find. 
The  thought  of  which  distracts  my  mind !" 
Silence  there  was  a  little  space, 
£^h  gazing  in  another's  face; 
"  Say,  have  yon  not  some  trifling  thing — 
A  lock  of  hair,  a  chain,  a  ring — 
To  place  upon  his  mother's  hand, 
That  she  may  see  and  understand?" 

• 
The  stranger  from  a  pocket  drew 
A  little  parcel  of  dingy  hue. 
And  opening  it  with  loving  care, 
Disclosed  a  lock  of  flaxen  hair. 
Without  a  word  or  gesture,  he 
Laid  it  upon  the  mother's  knee. 
She  did  not  cry — the  tears  half-shed 
Back  to  their  secret  fountain  fled ; 
Her  eyes  were  not  a  moment  dim — 
They  did  not  turn  away  from  him; 
Her  feeble  hands  were  fiercely  bent; 
Her  rigid  limbs  did  not  relent; 
For  will  was  dead,  and  thought  was  gone; 
Hope,  parent  of  her  joy,  had  flown. 
And  left  her  heart's  young  tenderlings 
Without  the  warmth  of  brooding  wings. 

The  maiden  touched  his  arm.     "And  me?** 
She  murmured  low,  heart-brokenly. 
He  took  her  hand — an  ice-cold  thing — 

"I  have  told  all  I  have  to  tell." 
Then  on  her  finger  slipped  a  ring — 

In  truth  it  fitted  well — 
And  then  beside  the  matron's  knee 

The  maiden  knelt,  and  laid  her  head 

Upon  the  lock  of  hair,  and  said, 
"Oh,  mother,  who  shall  comfort  me?" 

Ah !  then  it  was  not  hard  to  guess 
The  source  of  all  that  tenderness — 
That  precious  box  of  ointment  shed 
In  holy  service  on  her  head! 


HOW  TO  ENJOY  WINTER. 

THANKS  for  Winter  I  Thanks  to  Winter ! 
Yes,  to  Winter,  for  we  like  to  think  of  win- 
ter as  something  more  than  a  mere  phenomenon 
of  nature.  It  is  almost  an  existence — a  wild, 
untamed  personality — sternly  conscious  of  its 
power,  and  self-demonstrative  beyond  all  the 
seasons.  Winter  stands  in  the  category  of  na- 
ture by  itself.  The  other  seasons  are  variations 
of  the  same  aspects— modifications  of  the  same 
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laws ;  but  winter  is  a  character  by  itflelf— a  won- 
droua  indmduality  in  look,  tone,  manner.  It 
is  no  confonnist,  bat  establishes  its  own  mle  and 
originates  its  own  fashion,  and  therefore  we  love 
it :  for,  while  the  other  seasons  are  neat,  trim, 
civilized  beauties,  winter  has  jnst  enough  of  the 
mde,  aboriginal  force  to  stir  our  manlier  blood. 

Every  one  who  has  any  natural  pluck  in  him 
feels  this  waking  up  of  his  more  heroic  qualities 
so  soon  as  Winter  blows  his  first  blast.  It  is  a 
tmrnpet-sound  of  battle.  The  instinctive  war- 
rior springs  np  within  us,  and  rejoices  in  the  op- 
portunity. Ont  in  the  open  fields,  amidst  stormy 
scenes,  we  feel  a  quickening  for  conflict  There 
is  something  to  be  resisted.  There  is  a  victory 
to  be  won.  Rough  winds  and  savage  tempests 
are  to  be  confronted  and  conqnered.  For  the 
rest  of  the  year  we  are  all  tame  in  the  presence 
of  Nature.  Our  pasnve  qualities  are  in  play ; 
we  quietly  sympathize  with  the  loveliness  around 
us ;  we  are  subdued  into  gentle  behavior,  and,  in 
communion  with  the  beautiful  world,  we  enjoy 
a  kind  of  parlor-life  that  tones  •ns  down  to  mild 
emotions  and  graceful  steps.  But  the  grand 
old  winter  sets  us  fi«e.  We  bound  into  liberty 
— we  cry  *'  Huzza  1"  and  rush  into  the  afllVay  of 
the  elements ;  we  are  Byronic  in  more  than  po- 
etic sentiment — and  *'  a  part  of  the  tempest  and 
of  thee*'  glows  in  our  blood  Hke  a  new  princi- 
ple of  vitality. 

In  this  respect  winter  is  a  great  benefactor.  It 
takes  us  out  of  our  easy  habits  and  rouses  will 
and  energy.  Foster  ought  to  have  honored  it 
as  one  of  the  sources  of  decision  of  character, 
for  it  is  a  true  friend  to  strength  and  majesty  of 
nature.  We  canH  afibrd  to  be  relaxed  now. 
Every  thing  within  us  must  be  tightly  drawn. 
Nerve  and  muscle  must  be  in  complete  tension, 
and  the  full  measure  of  vigor  must  be  in  exer- 
cise. The  animal  fieeling  transfers  itself  into 
the  spirit,  and  we  are  competent  to  mightier 
tasks  than  pleasant  skies  and  a  soft  atmosphere 
allow.  No  d6ubt  thought  and  sensibility  are 
large  debtors  to  spring  and  summer.  Love  and 
beauty  then  see  their  images  every  where.  Na- 
ture is  a  gallery  of  fine  art,  and  life  is  a  day  of 
festal  gladness.  But  winter  is  the  era  of  power. 
It  deals  in  sublimity,  grandeur,  and  its  impress- 
iveness  goes  with  a  solemn  weightiness  into  the 
depths  of  the  soul.  How  much  more  of  mass- 
iveness  there  is  in  the  ideas  which  it  suggests  I 
All  its  images  are  on  a  broader  scale.  It  has 
few  small  beauties.  It  strings  no  pearls  on  silk- 
en threads.  It  ofiers  no  miniature  pictures. 
Variety  is  shut  out  and  monotony  is  glorified. 
We  get  widely-extended  views,  and  are  occupied 
by  oneness.  At  other  seasons  one  impression 
is  fast  supplanted  by  another,  and  we  are  taxed 
with  rapid  and  versatile  admiration.  We  take 
thei  motion  of  restless  bees,  flying  birds,  sailing 
clouds.  One  state  of  mind  quickly  succeeds  an- 
other. But  in  winter  we  are  detained  specta- 
tors. The  panorama  is  fixed,  and  we  are  stu- 
dents at  leisure.  Nature  holds  the  sense  in  cap- 
tivity to  sameness,  and  its  great  spectacles  are 
kept  firmly  and  long  before  ns. 


Now  this  is  an  intellectual  benefit  Insensi- 
bly to  dnrsehres,  it  educates  us  to  a  more  thor- 
ough survey,  and  secures  a  more  accurate  and 
finished  perception.  Hence  the  more  truthful 
portraitures  of  winter  that  abound  in  our  great 
poets.  Our  best  paintings  of  winter-scenes  al- 
ways convey  a  more  definite  and  satisfactoiy  idea 
of  their  meaning  than  other  pictures.  If  they 
have  a  narrower  range,  they  are  more  intense ; 
and  on  this  account  it  is  worth  while  to  culti- 
vate the  habit  of  observation  hi  winter.  It  is 
not  the  same  exercise  as  observation  in  sum- 
mer ;  we  have  more  to  do  with  forms  and  bare 
outlines.  The  trees,  the  hills,  the  mountain 
curves,  the  sweep  of  the  landscape,  are  far  more 
statuesque.  Less  like  pictures,  they  are  more 
like  sculpture.  We  study  shape,  symmetry,  pro- 
portion to  better  advantage,  and  nature  lets  us 
into  the  secret  of  those  abstract  elements  which 
make  the  foundation  of  beauty  and  grandeur. 
In  this  connection  winter  does  for  the  artist  a 
^milar  work  to  the  dissecting-hall  for  the  sur- 
geon. The  anatomy  of  form  is  exhibited.  The 
most  ordinary  man  of  taste  may  verify  tbb  in 
experience.  Take  a  noble  oak,  standing  against 
a  sunset-sky,  and  study  its  magnificent  outline. 
Trunk,  boughs,  branches,  are  instinct  with  an 
omnipresent  law  that  shapes  them  in  obedience 
to  its  type,  and  it  rears  itself  before  you  as  an 
architecture  of  wonder  and  deli(;ht.  What  a 
Mcll-ordered  system  throughout  its  whole  ex- 
tent !  "What  an  expenditure  of  vigor,  and  yet 
what  economy  in  its  outlay  of  life !  How  every 
limb  leaves  the  main  shaft  with  wood  enough  to 
reach  its  boundary  line,  tapering  as  it  stretches 
itself  out  and  gracefully  striving  to  harmonize 
itself  with  the  ideal  of  its  beauty  !  And  then 
the  minute  distinctness  with  which  every  part 
is  set  forth,  and  the  perfect  combination  of  the 
whole  into  a  majestic  appearance  1  See  that 
tree  next  summer  wearing  its  robe  of  foliage, 
and  the  previous  analysis  gives  you  an  interest 
and  a  joy  in  it  you  never  felt  before.  You  can 
now  understand  how  its  vail  of  verdure  is  so 
charmingly  hung  around  it,  and  why  it  bears 
itself  so  like  a  monarch  of  the  forest.  You  com- 
prehend how  it  sways  itself  with  such  serene 
strength  in  the  storm,  and  converts  the  roar  of 
the  tempest  into  the  music  of  its  praise.  And 
the  same  law  of  observation  applies  to  every 
thing.  Summer  presents  the  concrete  forms  of 
beauty  and  splendor.  We  have  the  aggregate 
of  shape,  color,  relation,  and  all  Nature  puts  on 
her  royal  garments  of  state.  And  it  is  tiien 
that  the  aspects  of  the  universe  address  our 
whole  being,  and  feed  the  sense  and  the  inteOeci 
with  most  enjoyment.  But  winter  is  the  sea- 
son to  acquire  truth  and  depth  of  imagination. 
We  learn  from  its  landscape — all  bleak  and  bar- 
ren— ^the  fundamental 'principles  of  form  and 
unity.  In  its  uncovered  grandeur,  in  its  mass- 
ive proportions,  we  trace  the  basis  of  summer's 
pomp  and  garniture. 

The  study  of  Nature  is  essential  to  the  healthy 
and  mature  development  of  mind.  Honor  boola 
as  we  may,  they  have  but  a  one-Fided  work  to 
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perform.  Fragmentt  themsdrea,  they  make  us 
partialinti  in  thought  and  wisdom;  and  by  too 
mmch  atteotioii  to  tlram,  we  get  boand  up  in 
tbetr  muslin  and  leather,  and,  at  last,  take  onr 
place  OD  the  ahelf  with  them.  Books  give  a  so- 
aal  spirit  to  the  intellect,  and  create  a  comma- 
ni£7  of  sentiment  and  feeling.  Thej  are  the 
au^bty  eoBserrators  of  the  world's  mental  broth- 
esrhood,  and  as  snch  falfill  a  great  office.  Bat 
NmtofB  is  the  original  Uteratare.  She  is  the 
oldest,  grandest,  dirinest  poem.  She  teaches 
the  philosophj  that  anticipated  Plato.  Her  of- 
fices were  before  Cicero,  and  her  history  ante- 
dated Thncydides ;  and  she  holds  in  trost  for  us 
a  Tirtoe  and  a  cnltare  not  elsewhere  attainable. 
Only  in  a  limited  way  can  she  commanicate 
throngh  second  hands.  For  moch  of  her  intel- 
ligence and  power  we  mxLst  go  directly  to  her 
foontains.  Bat  if  Natare  educate  ns,  we  must 
adopt  her  methods.  We  must  learn  seriatim. 
She  travels  throngh  her  circle— contracts  and 
npands— shines  and  frowns.  We  mnst  follow 
her  changes,  raiy  our  position  to  anit  her,  fall 
into  this  or  that  mood  as  she  may  leqoire.  This 
is  one  of  the  chief  benefits  of  obserring  Natare. 
Erery  season,  every  phenomenon,  summons  us 
into  a  new  state  of  sympathy  and  alters  the  at- 
titude of  the  intellect.  She  has  no  long  andi- 
ettc«.  Wearisomeness  and  prolixity  are  no  rices 
of  hers.  If  we  reason  or  imagine  or  beautify 
too  moeh,  she  is  quick  to  interpose  her  author- 
itative Teto.  Now  it  is  wise  to  oonfonn  to  this 
rale;  and  hence,  if  she  has  an  intellectual  and 
moral  quickening  tor  ns  in  winter  altogether  dif- 
ierent  firom  smnmer,  let  us  seize  the  advantages 
and  become  the  better  for  them. 

Winter  is  nature's  great  tonic  for  the  body. 
Nenres  and  muscles  are  stronger  for  frosty 
aigkts  and  cold  days.  People  travel  and  spend 
money  to  recruit  health  in  summer ;  but  what 
means  of  recreation,  what  watering-places,  what 
medicinal  waters,  can  compare  with  the  bracing 
bceath  of  winter?  We  have  no  doubt  that  Prov- 
klanoe  designs  every  man  to  lay  up  a  stock  of 
health  in  winter,  just  as  summer  and  autumn 
supply  ns  with  a  stock  of  provisions  for  bodily 
ttowriahment.  And  we  ought  then  to  labor  for 
animal  vigor  as  we  labor  in  the  other  seasons 
for  animal  food.  But  how  fow  people  are  on 
good  terms  with  winter  1  Out  of  doors  is  the 
motto  for  winter.  Out  of  doors,  as  much  as 
poanble ;  out  of  doors,  heedless  of  our  love  of 
comfort  and  luxury ;  out  of  doors,  despite  of 
weatlier,  whenever  and  wherever  a  prudent  re- 
gard to  circumstances  will  allow.  Obeerration 
has  long  since  convinced  ns  ^lat  it  is  ordinarily 
moch  safer  to  err  on  the  extreme  of  exposure 
than  on  the  other  extreme  of  confinement.  The 
artificial  winter  in  our  houses  has  destroyed  hun- 
dreds where  the  external  cold  has  killed  tens. 
Art  is  a  for  Moodier  butcher  than  Nature.  The 
human  body  knows  its  friends  and  values  them. 
Indeed,  it  will  bear  a  good  deal  of  hard  treat- 
ment from  them.  But  its  artificial  friends — 
snch  friends  as  boose-builders  and  frimace-man- 
ofoctarers  often  prove  to  be — it  deq»ises  and  re- 


jects. The  most  of  our  houses,  as  weU  as  our 
habits,  seem  to  be  formed  on  the  princi{rfe  that 
manhood  and  womanhood  are  a  prolonged  in- 
foncy.  For  four  months  in  every  year  we  adopt 
the  regimen  of  babyhood,  lacking  only  a  cradle 
and  a  sucking-bottle  to  complete  the  correqxmd- 
encel  Nature^s  frosh,  invigorating  air — food  for 
the  longs,  life  for  the  blood — is  conscientiously 
excluded  from  our  apartments,  and  ahr,  dry  to 
deathHness,  poisoned  by  overheated  iron,  full  of 
the  impure  gases  of  ooal,  is  substituted  in  its 
stead,  f  The  ingenuity  of  science  is  taxed  to 
contrinv  a  way  few  us  to  be  luxurious  andliealthy, 
while  any  squatter  in  a  Western  forest  can  bnUd 
a  healthier  home  than  all  the  architects  of  the 
country  put  together j—£nt  so  it  is;  we  must 
have  science  in  eveiy  thmg.  Science,  in  this 
wise  age,  mnst  preach  and  pray.  Science  must 
construct  our  houses  and  ventilate  them.  Sci- 
ence must  prescribe  our  diet,  and  order  our  com- 
ings, goings,  and  restings.  Would  not  a  little 
old-fashioned  nature  help  us  out  of  our  troubles? 
If  we  violate  the  laws  of  our  being,  art  can  not 
save  us  from  the  penalty.  If  we  breathe  bad 
air,  we  can  not  expect  to  have  good  blood  or 
good  digestion.  The  instinct  of  nature  in  win- 
ter is  for  out-door  exercise.  Every  thing  in  us 
clamors  for  it  The  sharp  air  is  like  wine,  and 
the  muscles  pant  for  motion.  But  we  disobey 
the  kind  calls  of  onr  physical  constitution.  What 
wonder,  then,  that  we  snfier?  If  we  practiced 
the  rules  of  health  in  winter,  we  should  feel  the 
benefit  all  through  the  year.  The  heat  of  sum- 
mer and  the  malaria  of  autumn  would  be  much 
less  pernicious.  As  it  is,  we  enervate  ourselves 
in  cold  weather,  and  then,  reversing  all  natu<} 
ral  methods,  vainly  trj  to  find  a  compensation 
in  mountain  air  or  sea-bathing  in  the  warm 
season. 

To  enjoy  winter,  forsake  jour  Inxnrious 
house,  tmd'-freeiy  tuU^^UK'weatner'in  Tfe'  wild- 
est moods.  If  yem  fire  not  stready  half  dead 
with  disease,  have  no  fear  of  ill  consequences, 
for  tolerable  health  can  live  and  flourish  in  any 
sort  of  atmosphere.  Have  a  strong  will  and  a 
resolute  love  of  action ;  brave  the  fury  of  the 
northwester ;  defy  the  driving  wind  and  the  cut- 
ting sleet,  and  you  will  be  all  the  manlier  and 
better  for  the  endurance.  We  really  gain  no- 
thing from  our  climate  but  in  winter.  All  the 
rest  of  the  year  sky  and  landscape  are  enjoya- 
ble things,  gliding  easily  and  noiselessly  into 
you,  and  requiring  no  sort  of  efifbrt  to  realize 
their  advantages.  Winter  is  an  honest  old  wor- 
thy that  speaks  rather  sternly,  has  a  repulsive 
manner,  and  deals  in  a  bluff,  straightforward 
way  with  your  delicate  touchiness.  Yet  be- 
neath this  rugged  exterior  what  a  warm  heart 
he  has,  and  how  reliable !  But  to  stand  on  foir 
terms  with  him  there  must  be  no  sentimental 
softness.  He  tolerates  none  of  your  effemina- 
cy. If  the  abuses  of  modem  civilisation  have 
taken  the  iron  and  the  granite  out  of  you,  win- 
ter will  sport  roughly  with  you :  but  no  matter ; 
never  mind  its  blustering,  meet  it  all  bravely, 
and  win  ite  homage.     A  few  trials,  and  you  will 
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balance  jour  powers  against  all  its  threats  and 
riolence ;  a  few  more,  and  the  snow,  hail,  and 
tempest  will  learn  jour  plnck  and  acknowledge 
its  superiority ;  and  then,  perchance,  they  will 
poetize,  and  paint,  and  chant  most  musical  an- 
thems for  yon.  How  your  cheeks  will  grow 
ruddy  with  their  unriTmled  bloom!  and  how 
your  eyes  will  outshine  the  auroral  lights  of  the 
northern  firmament,  and  what  a  volume  of  tone, 
taken  from  the  free  winds,  will  swell  your  voice ! 
This  is  the  charm  of  winter — the  charm  of  per- 
sonal combat.  We  wrestle  with  the  opposing 
elements,  and  if  we  have  courage  enough  to  be 
men,  we  are  sure  to  hare  energy  sufficient  to 
be  triumphant  victors.  Now  all  this  may  sound 
like  a  strain  of  the  imagination.  But  it  is  a 
meaning  reality.  Nature  in  winter  challenges 
the  strong  heart  of  men  and  women,  unspoiled 
by  your  devices  of  refinement.  Fine  ladies  and 
gentlemen  are  silently  ignored.  They  are  not 
invited  to  its  athletic  strife.  Balmy  airs,  green 
fields,  and  luscious  orchards  are  for  them.  If 
you  have  a  soul  of  steel,  you  will  have  joy  in 
the  conflict.  No  knight  was  ever  happier  in 
tournament  than  you,  and,  returning  to  your 
fireside  laden  with  the  spoils  of  success,  you 
feel  yourself  entitled  to  its  delightful  repose. 
The  economy  of  nature  provides  for  intenser 
animal  pleasures  in  winter  than  at  any  other 
season.  Food,  drink,  sleep,  exercise,  are  more 
relished,  and  impart  a  higher  degree  of  excite- 
ment The  animal  spirits  are  more  vigorous. 
But  to  have  these  in  perfection  we  mast  wres- 
tle with  the  elements  in  the  outer  world,  and 
draw  strength  from  them. 
'  Our  countrymen,  and  especially  our  country- 
women, need  the  physical  virtues  of  winter, 
more  than  any  thing  else,  transfused  into  them. 
We  are  fast  becoming  a  summer  race,  taking 
our  complexion  from  lilies,  and  our  strength 
from  flowers.  Never  was  Scripture  more  liter- 
ally verified,  for  we  are  **a«  grass  J*  But  all 
this  is  against  nature.  Summer  is  perfection 
to  vegetables  and  fruits ;  men  require  cold  air 
and  biting  frosts.  Heaven  and  earth  are  then 
propitious  to  blood  and  nerves — all  the  con- 
sciousness of  physical  manhood  comes  out  in  its 
full  pride ;  it  is  a  luxuiy  to  breathe,  to  walk,  to 
labor,  when  vigor  grows  with  every  swing  of  the 
arm  and  every  movement  of  the  foot  Life  in 
the  open  air  is  what  we  most  want — life  in  the 
open  air  of  winter.  We  ought  to  consider  a 
good  northwester  as  one  of  our  institutions,  and 
value  it  accordingly.  But  we  are  too  artificial 
to  follow  the  leadings  of  nature.  In  winter  we 
scorn  the  air  fhat  cools  our  fevered  blood.  We 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  ice,  and  the  snow 
must  be  daintily  used — a  barrier  of  furs  suita- 
ble for  polar  bears  between  us  and  it  In  sum- 
mer we  fbU  back  on  winter,  in  so  far  as  our 
sickly  habits  allow.  We  must  have  ice-water, 
ice-lemonade,  ice-cream;  we  must  be  as  cool 
as  possible,  so  as  to  antagonize  the  arrange- 
ments of  Providence ;  and  thus  we  keep  up  a 
war  the  year  round  with  the  beneficent  provi- 
sions of  the  wori'd.     A  great  law  is  violated  in 


this  way ;  for  if  the  visible  universe  is  benefi- 
cent by  being  in  harmony  with  itself,  each  part 
working  with  every  other  part,  it  is  equally  ne- 
cessary that  man  should  be  likewise  in  harmony 
with  it.  Nature,  then,  has  a  work  to  do  for  us 
in  winter.  Let  us  not  thwart  its  designs.  If 
we  resist  its  goodness  at  this  season,  we  shall 
find  no  compensation  in  other  portions  of  the  re- 
volving year.  Its  keen  air  and  bracing  weath- 
er are  for  the  animal  man,  and  if  we  lose  their 
benefits  our  manhood  is  so  much  the  more  ef- 
feminate and  feeble. 

Winter  is  the  enjoyable  season  of  household 
life.  Home  then  realixes  its  designed  sedn- 
sion ;  it  is  shut  in  from  the  outside  world,  and 
we  rejoice  in  thick  walls  and  substantial  roofs. 
The  fireside  now  has  a  meaning — provided  it  is 
a  fireside,  and  not  a  modem  counterfeit  fed  by 
hot  air  from  a  fomace.  No  feature  of  home 
has  such  associations  as  the  fireside,  for  it  gath- 
ers most  of  our  touching  memories  around  it. 
The  cradle,  the  old  arm-chair,  the  evening  read, 
ing-table,  are  connected  with  it ;  and  there,  in 
early  childhood,  stretched  on  the  rug,  we  used 
to  dream  of  the  mysteries  of  coming  life  until 
the  sweet  perplexity  calmed  us  into  sleep.  The 
fireside  is  the  heart  of  home.  It  circulates  the 
joy  of  life  throughout  the  dwelling ;  and  along 
the  halls,  finom  cellar  to  attic,  you  can  hear  the 
tones  whose  key-note  begins  there.  We  re- 
member little  of  father  and  mother  except  what 
they  were  around  the  cheerful  fire ;  the  heanli- 
stone  is  the  pedestal  of  their  images,  and  the 
serene  glow  of  the  evening  light  on  their  faces 
is  the  favorite  picture  which  the  mind  cherisfaea. 
How  much  blessedness  winter  brings  to  a  com- 
fortable home  I  Just  let  it  be  comfortable,  not 
luxurious ;  for  luxuiy  spoils  the  beauty  of  the 
impression.  To  our  taste  the  plain  old-fash- 
ioned furniture,  with  its  simple  lounges  and 
stnfied  rocking-chairs,  is  in  better  keeping  with 
the  ideal  of  the  fireside  than  our  recent  finery. 
We  would  far  rather  see  the  skill  of  mother  and 
sisters  in  the  covered  sofa,  in  the  hangings  about 
the  windows,  than  to  be  entertained  with  the 
devices  of  the  upholsterer.  The  room  contain- 
ing  the  family  fireside  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
domestic,  showing  the  spirit  of  household  lile 
in  its  arrangements.  Fashionable  art  has  no 
business  here.  It  is  the  pictorial  gallery  of  the 
family,  and  all  its  articles,  wearing  an  aspect 
of  gentle  repose,  ought  to  represent  the  senti- 
ment of  domestic  character. 

Every  family  should  feel  that  winter  is  the 
great  season  for  its  culture.  Home  is  then  par- 
amount to  every  other  consideration.  There  ia 
not  so  much  to  divert  our  attention,  nor  are  the 
claims  of  business  and  outward  occupancy  so 
engrossing.  If  you  are  wise  you  will  now  be 
intent  on  enlarging  your  stock  of  domestic  hap- 
piness. Every  one  within  the  charmed  circle 
will  be  drawn  closer  to  your  aflections.  Yon 
will  talk  to  instruct  and  please  them,  read  to 
improve  them,  and  be  studious  of  amusements 
to  gratify  them.  A  little  wisdom  is  veiy  valua- 
ble just  here,  for  it  checks  the  tyranny  of  aelfiil^ 
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3Mt  over  oar  natsre  and  insensibly  takes  us  oat 
of  oonelres  for  the  serrice  of  others.  The  art 
of  making  others  happy  is  one  of  the  cardinal 
]eKons  of  haman  life,  and  the  fireside  of  winter 
b  its  best  teacher.  How  the  prattle  of  the  chil- 
dreoy  the  commonplace  details  of  family  inci- 
dents, the  daily  narratiyes  of  the  school-boy,  the 
firee  interchange  of  easy  thought — how  they 
baild  np  the  strength  of  domestic  ties  and  aug- 
ment oar  patrimony  of  happiness  I  Now  this 
ttmpUcity  of  taste  and  pleasure — this  quick  and 
hearty  response  to  the  moods  of  companions  and 
friends — is  of  great  worth  to  the  mind.  Care, 
re^K>naibility,  and  anxiety  always  tend  to  soli- 
tary thooght  and  feeling.  They  turn  us  inward 
on  oarsehres  and  magnify  our  sense  of  individ- 
ual importance.  The  fireside  of  winter  awak- 
ens another  spirit,  calls  for  genial  tempers,  and 
compels  as  to  participate  in  the  heart  and  life 
of  those  around  us.  And  then  the  festal  gath- 
erings of  winter — what  would  Thanksgiyings, 
Christmas,  New  Years,  be  at  any  other  season  ? 
The  cheerful  fire,  the  family-dinner,  the  play- 
fol  reminiscences,  are  all  associated  with  win- 
ter, and  enter  largely  into  the  joys  which  this 
beneficent  season  brings. 

If  you  would  eiyoy  winter  learn  to  be  agreea- 
ble at  home.  Sympathy  is  a  nobler  endowment 
than  talent,  and  it  enriches  more  than  money. 
The  fireside  is  the  true  school  of  sympathy.  You 
must  be  a  man  there  before  you  can  be  a  man 
dsewhere.  Wife  and  children  can  do  more  to 
fbfm  a  really  great  character  than  all  other  hu- 
man agencies.  But  do  not  confine  your  sympa- 
thies to  home.  Abroad  in  the  sufiering  world 
joa  hare  the  work  of  kindness  and  generosity 
to  do.  Winter  is  a  sorrowful  season  to  the  poor 
and  the  destitute.  Remember  them,  for  their  sad 
condition  is  an  appeal  from  Heaven  to  your  be- 
nevolence. If  Christ  numbered  it  among  the 
evidences  of  his  divinity  that  the  poor  had  the 
Gospel  preached  to  them,  you  should  esteem  it 
as  one  of  the  highest  exercises  of  your  intellect- 
ual and  moral  capacity  to  feed  and  clothe  them. 
We  can  not  work  miracles;  but  if  humanity 
ever  seizes  the  true  spirit  of  miracles,  absorbing 
its  dirineness  into  itself  and  thus  reaching  the 
Jtrj  altitude  of  its  being,  it  is  when  it  follows 
the  Redeemer  and  seeks  to  benefit  the  afilicted. 
Our  own  hearts  need  the  offices  of  charity  to 
act  on  them  quite  as  much  as  the  poverty- 
stricken,  and,  by  means  of  the  wretchedness 
aroond  us,  winter  affords  us  signal  opportuni- 
ties to  improve  our  character  as  well  as  to  pro- 
mote the  comfort  of  the  unfortunate. 

Thanks,  then,  for  winter  I  Thanks  for  ito 
life,  in-doors  and  out-of-doors  I  If  landscape 
and  sky  are  not  so  beautiful,  why  feel  the  ab- 
sence  of  sammer  pomp  and  autumn  glory,  if 
Heaven  comes  nearer  to  our  hearts  ?  Nearer 
it  does  come,  for  it  forsakes  the  outward  world 
to  enter  the  selecter  world  in  oar  own  homes. 
The  voice  of  singing  birds  and  the  flow  of  mu- 
sical waters  are  hushed  in  the  forest  and  mead- 
ow, but  a  gladder  melody  chants  its  joys  arotmd 
the  fireside.  Sunshine  decks  not  plain  and  hiU- 
VoL.  XVL— Na  98.— Aa 


side  in  their  variegated  colors,  but  a  lovelier  light 
illumines  the  walls  of  home,  and  in  its  radiance 
we  sit  contented  and  happy.  Winter  is  the 
Sabbath  season  of  domestic  peace,  and,  as  such, 
blesses  the  world,  with  its  richest  bliss. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  A  MAN  OF  THE 
WORLD. 

AN  English  gentleman  of  moderate  fortune 
and  small  ambition,  vibrating  between  Paris 
and  London  during  the  most  stirring  of  modem 
half-centuries,  has  quietly  enacted  the  part  of 
Boswell-Extraordinary  to  the  age  and  society  in 
which  he  lived. 

The  man  is  dead.  His  Journal  has  been 
printed ;  and  we  propose  to  extract  from  it  some 
of  the  most  amusing  and  interesting  of  his  jot- 
tings. 

Of  Wellington,  **  The  Duke,**  he  has  a  plenty 
of  stories — a  few  good,  many  indifferent,  and 

not  a  few  stupid.    There  is  a  story  of  one  C ^ 

noted  for  obstinate  adherence  to  his  own  opin- 
ions, who,  having  already  contradicted  the  Ihike 
in  his  statement  of  an  incident  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  again  opposed  him  (at  a  dinner)  on 
the  question  of  using  percussion-caps ;  where- 
upon Wellington  said  to  him,  **  My  dear  C  ■  , 
I  can  yield  to  your  superior  information  on 
most  points,  and  you  may,  perhaps,  know  a  great 
deal  more  about  what  passed  at  Waterloo  than 
myself;  but,  as  a  gporttman,  I  will  maintain 
my  point  about  the  percussion-caps.** 

When  the  Puke  was  chosen  Chancellor  at 
Oxford,  he  was  expected  to  make  a  Latin  speech. 
**  Whereupon,'*  he  says,  **not  knowing  Latin,  I 
i4>plied  to  my  physician  as  most  likely,  Jrom 
his  prescriptions,  to  know  Latin,  and  he  mado 
me  out  a  speech  which  answered  very  well." 

There  are  some  curious  anecdotes  of  modern 
Court  life,  related  on  the  authority  of  Welling- 
ton. Thus  the  Duke  says :  "  When  George  IV. 
sent  for  me  to  form  a  new  administration,  in 
1828, 1  found  him  in  bed,  dressed  in  a  dirty 
silk  jacket  and  a  turban  night-cap  one  as  greasy 
as  the  other  ^  for,  notwithstanding  his  coquetry 
about  dress  in  pubHc,  he  was  extremely  dirty 
and  slovenly  in  private.** 

There  are  jealousies  even  at  'Victoria's  Court ; 
for,  speaking  of  a  royal  marriage,  he  relates : 

''When  we  proceeded  to  the  signatures, 
the  King  of  Hanover  (Queen  Victoria's  nude) 
was  extremely  anxious  to  sign  before  Prince 
Albert,  and  for  that  purpose  placed  himself  be* 
side  Victoria  at  the  table.  She,  knowing  what 
he  was  after,  soddenly  dodged  around  the  table, 
placed  hersdf  next  Prince  Albert,  took  the  pen, 
signed,  and  handed  it  to  the  Prince,  who  signed 
before  it  could  be  prevented.** 

Again  the  Dnke  helps  out  his  royal  mistress, 
who  appears  to  have  had  a  spite  against  her 
uncle.  The  Queen  was  anxious  to  give  pre- 
cedence at  Court  to  Leopold  of  Belgium  before 
her  uncle  of  Hanover.  She  asks  the  Duke 
how  it  is  to  be  mana|^,  who,  looking  to  prece- 
dents, *'  supposed  it  should  be  settled  as  we  did 
at  the  Coogrew  of  Vienna.** 
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QuEBN.  **How  was  that?  by  first  arrival?** 
Duke.   *'No,  ma*am  —  alphabetical! j ;   and 
then,  you  know,  B  comes  before  H." 
This  pleased  Victoria,  and  it  was  done. 
There  is  a  story  of  Grisi  and  the  Duke,  which 
is  recounted  with  a  shrug  of  High  Tory  horror. 
Having  once  to  entertain  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Cambridge,  he  invited  Grisi,  Lablache,  and 
other  Italian  singers,  to  Strathfiekisaye  to  amuse 
his  royal  guests.     When  Grisi  arrived  he  asked 
her  at  what  hour  she  liked  to  dine.     To  which 
she  replied,  **0h,  at  your  hour,  and  when  you 
dine."      "Seeing,"  says  our  old  fogy,  "what 
she  expected,  he  was  so  good-natured  as  to  com- 
ply." 

A  foolish  wonum  in  society  once  asked  the 
Duke  to  give  her  an  account  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo. 

"Oh,"  he  replied,  "  that  is  easily  done.  We 
pommeled  them  and  they  pommeled  us ;  and  I 
suppose  we  pommeled  the  hardest,  and  so  gained 
the  day." 

It  is  curious  to  read,  under  date  of  October, 
1886,  that  "  the  members  of  the  London  Stock 
Exchange  are  so  indignant  at  the  early  informa- 
tion obtained  in  certain  quarters  by  pigeon  ex- 
presses from  Paris,  that  they  have  had  collected 
on  the  Kentish  coast  a  number  of  hawks,  fal- 
cons, and  other  birds  of  prey,  to  waylay  and  de- 
stroy these  carriers." 

Of  Geoxge  IV.,  whom  he  calls  "  a  man  of  re- 
fined manners  and  classical  taste,"  our  Man  of 
the  World  tells  that  a  plain  coat  used  to  cost 
him  as  much  as  (1500  before  it  was  done,  so 
many  were  the  akerations  made  by  the  royal 
tailor.  Although  he  gave  his  mind  chiefly  to 
the  cut  of  his  coat,  it  would  sometimes  wander 
off  to  less  important  matters.  He  thought,  for 
instance,  that  it  was  his  genius  which  gained 
the  victory  over  Ni4>oleon.  This  being  told  to 
Sheridan,  he  said:  **That  is  all  well  enough; 
but  what  the  King  particularly  prides  himself 
upon  is  the  last  productive  harvest." 

Sheridan  came  once  into,  a  gambling  club 
where  Beau  Brummel  was  winning. '  Brummel 
proposed  to  go  shares;  and  putting  to  poor 
Sheridan's  ten  pounds  £200  of  his  own,  in  less 
than  ten  minutes  found  himself  in  possession  of 
£1 500.  Giving  Sheridan  £750,  he  said  to  him, 
"  There,  Tom,  go  home  and  give  your  wife  and 
brats  a  supper,  and  never  play  again." 

Those  were  gambling  days :  the  young  men 
all  played.  It  is  a  question  whether  Fox  was, 
in  his  own  day,  more  notorious  for  his  desper- 
ate play  or  for  his  magnificent  eloquence.  He 
naid  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life  wa«  winning, 
and  the  next  greatest  losing,  at  cards.  So  no- 
torious was  his  ill  luck,  that  there  was  a  rhyme 
upon  him,  running  somewhat  as  follows: 
•*  In  funijig,  indeed,  he's  the  ttoatett  of  ooeks; 

No  man  will  play  deeper  then  this  Ur.  Fox. 

If  he  touches  a  card— if  he  raftttea  a  box— 

Airay  fly  the  gnineas  of  this  Mr.  Fox. 

He  hata  met,  Fm  afkaid,  wltii  ao  aaoy  bard  knoclra, 

That  oath  ie  not  plenty  with  this  Mr.  Fox.** 

Among  the  heaviest  of  the  gamblers  warn  Lord 
Cholmondeley,  one  of  four  wealthy  young  men, 


who  set  up  a-faro  bank  at  Brookes*s,  which  ru- 
ined half  the  town.  They  would  not  trust  the 
waiters  to  be  croupiers,  but  themselves  dealt  the 
cards  by  turns,  each  receiving  three  guineas  per 
hour  from  the  common  fund  for  this  labor.  Thus 
Lord  C.  and  his  partners  slaved  away  at  the 
cards  till  a  late  hour  every  morning.  Their 
gains  were  enormous.  LordC.'s  share  amount- 
ed to  nearly  £400,  OOO—two  million  dollars.  A 
Mr.  Fane,  who  brought  home  a  large  fortune 
from  India,  lost  $540,000  in  one  night,  was  ru- 
ined, and  next  morning  started  back  to  the 
East  to  make  another. 

Lord  Cholmondeley  was  a  very  agreeable  man, 
but  was,  during  his  life,  singulariy  fortunate  in 
discovering  old  claims  to  property  which  had 
been  either  dormant  or  unknown  to  his  family. 
This  led  a  Mr.  Coke  to  write  him  that  **  wishing 
to  feel  easy  as  to  his  own  property,  which  he 
had  inherited  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors,  but 
knowing  the  various  claims  his  Lordship  pos- 
sessed upon  that  of  others,  he  begged  leave  to 
inquire  what  sum  he  would  be  contented  to  re- 
ceive, as  an  indemnity  for  any  claim  he  might 
hereafter  think  fit  to  make  upon  his  (Mr.  Coke's) 
Holkham  estate." 

To  which  Lord  Cholmondeley  replied,  in  the 
same  vein,  that  **  with  every  wish  to  tranquilize 
the  mind  of  an  old  and  much-loved  friend,  he 
did  not  think  that,  in  justice  to  his  own  funily, 
he  could  consistently  enter  into  any  arrange- 
ment which  might  hereafter  be  so  detrimental  to 
their  interests.** 

It  was  Major  Brereton,  another  gambling  ce- 
lebrity, who,  complaining  to  Sheridan  of  '*a 
great  misfortune  since  we  last  met,  having  lost 
my  wife,"  was  answered  with,  **  Ay  ?  How  did 
you  lose  her — at  hazard  or  quinze  ?" 

Speaking  of  metaphors  as  of  great  use  in  de- 
bate, Sheridan  related  an  instance,  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  where  Sir  Boyle  Roche,  at- 
tacking another  member  for  some  delinquency, 
said:  *^ There  he  stands,  Mr.  Speaker,  like  a 
crocodile,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  shed- 
ding false  tears." 

Geoige  Selwyn  was  famous  for  his  fondness 
for  executions.  Upon  occasion  when  a  famous 
malefisctor  was  to  be  broke  upon  the  wheel,  in 
Paris,  Selwyn,  unable  to  gain  admittance  to  the 
coveted  sight,  made  use  of  a  curious  expedient. 
On  such  grand  occasions  it  was  usual  for  the 
chief  executioner  to  invite  his  fellows  from  the 
provinces  to  assist  Selwyn  came  eariy  to  the 
ground,  and  contrived  to  pass  with  the  provin- 
cial executioners  through  the  gate.  As  they 
passed  through  they  were  announced  as  Mon- 
sieur de  Lyons,  Monsieur  de  Bordeaux,  etc., 
till  it  came  to  Selwyn*s  turn.  The  attendant, 
not  knowing  him,  but  seeing  he  was  an  English- 
man, said,  inquiringly,  **  Monsieur  deLondres?** 
to  which  Selwyn  bowed  a  silent  assent,  and  was 
thus  ushered  on  to  the  scaffold  in  the  character 
of  the  London  Jadi  Ketch. 

There  is  a  story  of  one  Howarth,  an  M.P., 
but  formerly  surgeon  in  India,  who,  going  out 
to  fight  a  duel  with  EaJrl  Barrymore,  determiiied 
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to  leiten  the  risk  as  mnch  as  possible,  and  know- 
ing that  gnn-shot  woonds  were  often  aggraTated 
by  parts  of  the  clothing  being  driyen  by  the  ball 
mto  the  orifice,  appeared  npon  the  field  stripped 
(except  thin  drawers).  Lnckilj  ^e  affieur  was 
settled,  and  the  precaation  proi;^  needless. 

Lord  Enkine,  who  was  unhappily  married, 
said,  at  a  dinner  at  the  Boke  of  York's,  that  **  a 
wife  was  a  tin  kettle  tied  to  a  man's  tail,"  at 
which  the  Dncbess  was  greatly  outraged.  Monk 
Lewis,  who  was  present,  wrote,  in  reply,  the  fol- 
lowing neat  epigram : 

**  Lord  Enkine  at  marriage  presaming  to  rail, 
Baja  a  wife's  a  tin  eanistar  tied  to  one*a  tall ; 
And  tht  fldr  Lady  Ann,  vfaila  theaol^eet  he  oarries  on, 
Fc«l>  hurt  at  bia  Lordahip'a  degrading  oompadaon. 
But  wherefbie  degrading?  if  taken  aright, 
A  tin  canister's  naefhl,  and  polished,  and  bright; 
Aid  if  din  its  original  parity  bide, 
*71s  the  £antt  of  the  poppj  to  whom  tt  is  tied.** 

*'Feniey  has  been  sold  at  auction,'*  writes 
the  journalist.  The  residence  of  Voltaire — that 
Mecca  of  the  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tmy — b  couTerted  into  a  sugar-refinery.  The 
temple,  which  bore  on  its  front  the  proud  in- 
scription, *'  Deo  erexit  Voltaire,**  is  transformed 
to  a  stable.  What  a  lesson  on  the  imbecility  of 
godless  hnmanityl 

When  Bemadotte  was  adopted  and  elected 
Prince  Royal  of  Sweden,  and  heir-apparent  to 
the  throne  of  Charles  XUL,  he  incurred  the 
riolent  hatred  of  that  portion  of  the  royal  family 
which  was  thus  cut  off  from  the  succession.  An 
enteitainment  was  given  to  him  and  to  the 
whole  court  by  the  old  Queen  Dowager,  at 
which  the  Prince  was  for  the  first  time  recog- 
nized by  her.  He  was  treated,  to  his  own  sur- 
prise, with  the  most  marked  af&bility.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  erening  tea  was  served,  and  the 
old  Queen  graciously  poured  out  two  cups,  for 
herself  and  the  Prince,  indicating  his  cup  by  a 
gesture.  He  was  about  to  take  it  when  he  felt 
the  significant  pressure  of  a  thumb  upon  his  shoul- 
der. Without  changing  a  muscle,  he  instantly 
escclaimed,  '^Ah,  Madame,  I  can  not  permit 
your  Majesty  to  senre  mel**  and,  selling  the 
waiter,  he  turned  it  adroitly  in  such  manner  as 
to  place  before  the  Queen  the  cup  previously 
before  himself. 

She  tamed  mortally  pale.  Bemadotte 
watched  her  with  the  utmost  anxiety.  A  mo- 
Bient's  hesitation — and  then,  with  a  smiling  sal- 
utation to  the  Prince,  she  took  the  cup,  and 
dnnk  the  contents  to  the  last  drop. 

On  the  following  day  the  Gazette  of  Stock- 
holm contained  the  following  short  paragraph : 
"The  Queen  Dorothea  died  suddenly  during 
the  night.  Her  death  is  generally  imputed  to 
apoplexy. "    This  was  in  18 1 8. 

The  death  of  the  Duchess  of  St.  Alban*s 
brings  out  the  following  choice  morceau  of  gos- 
sip :  *'  She  was  of  low  origin,  and  a  bad  actress 
at  the  low  class  theatres,  when  she  gained  a 
]»rixe  of  £10,000  in  a  lottery.  Then  she  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Coutts,  the  rich  banker, 
who  first  fived  with  her,  and  then  married  her, 
leaving  her  at  his  deaUi  an  immense  fortune. 


Having  wealth,  she  now  desiderated  rank,  and 
married  the  Duke  of  St.  Alban's,  grand  falconer 
of  England,  who  was  much  younger  than  her- 
self. She  has  left  the  Duke  X10,000  per  year, 
which  satisfies  him.*' 

Here  is  a  bit  of  interesting  reminiscence: 
<*The  late  Duke  of  Qneensbury,  whom  I  re- 
member in  my  early  days— -called  old  Q. — ^was 
of  the  school  of  the  Marshal  Due  de  Richelieu 
in  France,  and  every  whit  as  profligate.  He 
lived  at  the  Bow-window  House  in  Picadilly, 
where  he  was  latterly  always  seen  looking  at 
the  people  who  passed  by.  A  groom  on  horse- 
back, known  as  Jack  Radford,  always  stood  un- 
der the  window  to  carry  his  messages  to  people 
whom  he  remarked.  He  kept  a  physician  in 
the  house,  and,  to  insure  attention  to  his  health, 
his  terms  were  that  he  should  have  so  mnch  per 
day  while  he  lived,  but  not  a  shilling  at  his 
death.  He  was  a  little  sharp-looking  man,  and 
swore  like  ten  thousand  troopers ;  enormously 
rich  and  selfish. 

*'  At  that  time  were  also  known  two  young 
men — ^Members  of  Parliament — ^much  remarked 
in  society.  They  were  Mr.  Grey  and  Mr.  Whit- 
bread,  the  former  son  of  Sir  Charles  Grey,  the 
latter  son  of  a  wealthy  brewer.  Mr.  Grey  was 
a  man  of  fashion,  of  pleasing  address,  and  a 
favorite  with  the  women.  Mr.  Whitbread,  p,  • 
more  steady  chamcter,  married  Mr.  Grey*s  sis- 
ter. Both  were  in  Parliament,  and  good  de- 
baters. Years  are  now  passed  away.  Of  the 
two  young  men,  who  equally  occupied  the  pub- 
lic attention,  Crrey  became  famous  in  history  as 
the  fiuher  of  the  Reform  Bill ;  while  Whitbread 
cut  his  own  throat,  and  his  name  is  lost." 

Camille  Los  Rios,  a  diplomat,  though  very 
attentive  to  his  duties  when  employed  at  lion- 
don  and  Berlin,  had  very  few  internal  resources. 
He  seldom  took  up  a  book,  and  led  a  generally 
idle  and  dissipated  life.  But  he  had  a  taste  for 
drawing,  and  wherever  he  went  always  made  a 
sketch  of  the  interior  of  the  room  in  which  ho 
slept;  sometimes  a  mere  outline,  at  others  a 
highly-finished  and  colored  drawing.  As  he 
had  traveled  mnch,  and  never  omitted  this  cere- 
mony at  any  inn  where  he  slept  during  thirty- 
three  years  of  his  life,  the  collection  of  the  bed- 
chambers of  all  nations  foand  in  his  portfolio 
at  his  death  was  very  curious. 

Apropos  of  the  death  of  Croekfbrd,  it  is  writ- 
ten of  him:  '*He  was  originally  a  low  fish- 
monger in  Fish  Street  Hill ;  then  a  leg  at  New 
Market,  and  keeper  of  small  hells  in  London. 
At  last  he  set  up  the  club  in  St.  James*s  Street, 
with  a  hazard  bank,  by  which  he  won  all  the 
disposable  money  of  the  men  of  fashion  in  Lon- 
don, learing  a  fortune  often  million  dollars.*' 

Of  Talleyrand  there  is  an  interesting  descrip- 
tion :  He  was  bom  lame,  and  his  limbs  are 
fastened  to  his  trank  by  an  iron  apparatus,  on 
which  he  strikes,  ever  and  anon,  his  gigantic 
cane,  to  the  great  dismay  of  those  who  see  him 
for  the  first  time — an  awe  not  diminished  by  the 
look  of  his  piercing  gray  eyes  peering  through 
»'»*!eR7  crebfow" — hi«  unearthly  face,  nuurked 
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with  deep  stains,  and  corered  in  part  bj  a  shock 
of  extraordinary  hair,  partly  by  his  enormous 
muslin  cravat,'  which  supports  a  large  protrud- 
ing lip,  drawn  over  his  tipper  lip  with  a  cynical 
expression  no  painting  could  render.  His  pulse, 
which  rolls  a  stream  of  enormous  volume,  inter- 
mits and  pauses  at  every  sixth  beat.  This  he 
points  out  triumphantly  as  a  rest  of  nature, 
giving  him  at  once  a  superiority  over  other  men. 
He  asserts  that  the  missing  pulsations  are  added 
to  the  sum  total  of  his  life,  and  that  thus  comes 
not  only  his  longevity,  but  also  his  marvelous 
faculty  of  existing  almost  without  sleep. 

His  bed  was  made  with  a  deep  slope  in  the 
middle,  and  rising  equally  at  the  head  and  foot. 
Only  in  this  position  dared  he  rest,  for  many 
years.  Once,  during  sleep,  his  head  dropped 
from  the  pillow,  and  when  hb  servant  came  to 
awake  him,  he  was  found  so  deluged  in  blood 
that  no  feature  could  be  recognized.  It  was 
his  fashion  to  rise  at  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  from  the  whist-table,  return  home, 
wake  up  one  of  his  secretaries,  and  read  let- 
ters, make  marginal  notes  for  answers,  and  talk 
business  till  four.  At  that  hour  he  retired, 
sitting  nearly  upright  in  bed,  with  innumera- 
ble night-caps  on  his  head  to  keep  that  warm, 
and — as  he  expressed  it — feed  the  intellect  with 
blood.  At  six  he  would  rise,  and  be  ready  for 
business. 

He  ate  nothing  till  dinner,  which  was  his 
only  meal  during  the  twenty-four  hours.  Then, 
however,  his  i4)petite  was  enormous. 

One  of  his  contemporaries,  who  knew  him 
weU,  wrote  of  him :  *'  He  was  not  a  man  of  im- 
agination or  invention.  He  never  could  make 
an  extempore  speech  in  his  life.  His  forte  is 
his  impassibility — his  cool  and  perfect  judgment. 
He  is  very  silent,  and  is  always  stimulating 
those  who  approadi  him  to  talk  on  the  import- 
ant subjects  of  the  day.  He  will  listen  for 
hours  to  the  opinions  of  men  of  mediocrity,  and 
out  of  all  he  hears  makes  up  those  webs  in  which 
other  politicians  get  involved  like  giddy  flies. 
To  this  power  of  judgment  TaUeyrand  adds  that 
without  which  neither  statesmen  nor  generals 
can  ever  succeed — namely,  exceedingly  good 
luck." 

Wellington  called  Talleyrand  '*  a  very  agree- 
able companion,  but  not  a  talkative  one.  He 
would  often  remain  for  an  hour  in  company 
without  speaking,  and  then  would  come  out 
with  an  epigram  which  you  never  forgot." 

So,  too,  the  Due  de  Richelieu  said,  **  M.  de 
Talleyrand  has  a  great  deal  of  wit,  but  he  can 
not  be  called  an  amusing  man.  He  will  re- 
main silent  for  a  whole  evening,  listening  to 
what  passes,  and  will  then  perhaps  make  some 
very  clever  and  pointed  remark,  which  every 
one  will  afterward  repeat." 

The  Journal  afibrds  us  incidentally  some  cu- 
rious traits  of  the  times.     Speaking  of  the  great 

revulsion  of  1837,  he  mentions  a  Lord  H » 

''who  loses  $2,600,000  by  the  stoppage  of  the 
%ited  States  Bank.  With  his  immqnse  prop- 
erty this  is  a  loss  he  can  hardly  feel ;  but  he 


has  always  had  a  great  dread  of  revolutions, 
and  used  often  to  say  that  he  had  secured  to 
himself  a  clean  shirt  and  a  valet  de  chamhre  in 
the  funds  of  every  civilized  country  on  the 
globe.  It  was  with  this  view  he  had  invested 
in  American  funds." 

Again,  a  stoiy  of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of 
Richmond  going  one  Sunday  with  her  daught^ 
to  the  Chapel  Royal  at  St.  James's,  but,  being 
late,  finding  herself  unable  to  gain  a  place. 
After  looking  about  for  a  while  she  said, ''  Come 
away,  Louisa;  at  any  rate  we  have  done  the 
civil  thing." 

We  read  that  when  the  Grand  Duke  (now 
Emperor)  of  Russia  visited  England  he  had  an 
allowance  of  $200,000  per  month ;  that  when 
Queen  Christina  left  Spain  she  brought  away 
wealth  to  the  amount  of  over  $25,000,000 
Among  her  baggage  was  a  case  of  a  dozen  bot- 
tles, supposed  to  contain  Madeira,  but  in  reality 
filled  with  the  finest  precious  stones,  part  of  the 
Spanish  crown  jewels. 

Again,  some  anecdotes  which  strikingly  il- 
lustrate the  peculiarities  of  French  character. 
General  Count  Gerardin,  when  Colonel  of  Dra- 
goons, during  the  Empire,  had  an  orderly  serv- 
ant named  Lallemand — a  very  clumsy  fellow, 
always  breaking  every  thing  that  came  in  his 
way.  Having  on  one  occasion  very  much  irri- 
tated his  Colonel,  he  broke  a  cane  over  his 
back,  and  dismissed  him. 

''The  next  morning,"  said  the  Colonel  "one 
of  his  comrades  called  upon  me,  and  asking  me 
aside,  said,  '  Mon  Colonel,  Lallemand  is  much 
offended  at  your  blows,  and  demands  of  you 
that  you  give  him  satisfaction.^  I  replied, 
'  Certainly  ;*  and,  taking  a  friend  with  me,  went 
to  the  ground.  On  our  arrival  we  found  Lalle- 
mand waiting,  who  immediately  came  up  to  me 
and  said,  '  Mon  Colonel,  I  thank  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart.  Tou  have  savied  my  honor, 
and  I  shall  be  grateful  to  you  for  the  balance 
of  my  life.'  He  then  put  up  his  sword,  and, 
with  a  low  bow  to  me,  went  away."  It  was 
this  spirit  which  made  Uie  soldiers  of  Napoleon 
so  long  irresistible. 

When  the  Duke  of  Orleans  (son  of  Louis 
Philippe)  was  told  that  his  intended  bride  had 
yellow  hair  and  complexion,  he  vowed  to  wear 
yellow  spectacles,  "that  every  woman  might 
appear  to  him  of  the  same  complexion  with  his 
wife. "  A  piece  of  gallantry  on  a  par  vrith  tiiat 
of  a  French  Marquis,  lately  married  to  a  hand- 
some young  wife,  whom  he  loved  with  much 
fervor.  She  had  dressed  for  a  grand  ball,  and 
came  before  her  husband,  at  the  moment  of  de- 
parture, looking  so  radiantly  beautiful  that,  after 
gazing  admiringly  at  her  for  a  while,  he  very 
deliberately  tore  her  gown  in  pieces  from  her 
back,  by  way  of  preventing  others  fi:x>m  the  en- 
joyment of  such  a  sight.  Many  a  wonum  would 
have  felt  herself  outraged  by  such  conduct. 
The  Marquise,  a  true  French  woman,  told  the 
story  herself,  and  "  was  flattered  beyond  meas- 
ure, and  prohd  of  this  proof  of  her  hnsband'a 
admiration." 
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PRUNES  AND  PRISMS. 
**  Nothing  ooald  hAve  8apport«d  Margery  under  the  af- 
fiedoo  die  was  In  for  her  lou,  bat  the  pleesore  ihe  took 
In  hernrv  ihoaiL**— ATtireery  CUxttlcg. 

THE  floating  ensign  attached  to  the  beU  of 
No.  20  Lorillard  Place— **  two  yards  of  the 
best  vail  crape*'  (we  quote  from  the  bUl  of  Messrs. 
Weed  and  Co.,  fiiniiihing  undertakers),  tied  by 
*^two  and  a  half  extra-wide  black  sarsnet  rib- 
bon** — conveyed  to  passers-by  the  intelligence 
that  the  master  of  the  mansion  had  been  called 
suddenly  away. 

He  had  passed  a  busy,  toiling  lifSd  in  achier- 
xng  the  wealth  that  had  purchased  it ;  he  had 
studied  its  phm,  and  ananged  its  details  with 
infinite  care  and  pains;  he  had  crowned  its 
adornments  by  placing  at  its  head  a  young  and 
beantifnl  woman,  strange  contrast  to  his  ap- 
proaching threescore  years.  He  had  said, 
*'Now  I  am  ready  to  begin  to  lire,*'  and  as  he 
^>oke  the  echo  changed  into  the  stem,  relent- 
less sentence,  <*Thon  fool!"  and  his  soul  was 
lecjuired  of  him. 

The  daily  papers  eked  out  their  columns  with 
mention  of  "  the  great  loss  our  community  has 
sustained  in  the  death  of  our  public-spirited  fel- 
kiw-eitizen,  Sampson  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,"  de- 
ducing hia  happiness  in  another  world  from  his 
great  snccess  in  this,  after  the  admirable  style 
of  reasoning  introduced  in  the  well-known  epi- 
taph^ ^'  first  cousin  to  Lady  Jones,  and  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.*'  There  were  also 
ddicately  worded  allusions  to  the  irrtparable 
iosM  this  would  prove  *'  to  the  young  and  lovely 
being,  deprived  of  all  that  can  make  life  de- 
sirable ;  whose  future  is  shrouded  by  an  impen- 
etrable pall  of  grief  and  despair." 

Passing  the  gorgeous  drawing-room,  in  and 
out  of  which  steal  the  stealthy  feet  of  the  sol- 
emn man  of  woe,  buded  about  the  costly  shell 
which  is  able  to  sum  up  the  whole  need  of  the 
once  far-reaching,  grasping  hands  folded  in  grim 
and  rigid  silence  now,  let  us,  the  only  privileged 
intmders,  tread  softly  upon  the  velvet-covered 
stair-case,  through  the  dim  light  befitting  the 
g^oom  so  suddenly  cast  over  the  young  life  which 
those  dnmb  Hps  sought  vainly,  by  solemn  vows, 
to  fink  with  that  which  has  passed  away. 

The  transition  is  from  death  to  life — bustle 
and  confioidon  for  the  guarded  stillness  and  quiet 
which  reigns  below.  Work-women,  chattering 
OTCT  their  needles,  gather  about  the  windows ; 
great,  half-empty  boxes,  with  the  femiliar  name 
of  Weed  and  Co.,  fill  the  bed,  the  chairs,  and 
their  contents  add  to  the  disorder  of  the  apart- 
ment ;  a  vail  half  shrouds  the  Psyche  glass,  over 
which  it  has  been  carelessly  thrown,  and  before 
it  stands  the  olgect  of  such  wide-spread  sympa- 
thy, at  the  mercy  of  another  of  her  own  sex, 
i^ose  busy  tongne  keeps  time  to  the  nimble  fin- 
gers that  are  ananging  the  emblems  of  her  wid- 
oidiood. 

She  has  been  weeping,  poor  child  I  it  is  seen 
at  oooe  by  a  glance  at  the  fece  reflected  in  the 
dusky  mirror.  The  long,  fair  hair  is  brushed 
back  caretessly  from  the  blue-veined  temples. 


the  eyes  are  heavy  and  tear-stained,  the  small, 
red  mouth  quivers  with  a  sudden,  sorrowful  re- 
collection. 

He  was  very  kind,  and  it  w]is  so  very  sudden ! 
He  indulged  her  in  every  whim,  and  she  loved 
him  so  much!  it  was  such  a  shock,  and  the 
lawyer  had  told  her  he  was  quite  sure  the  will 
was  made  in  her  favor !  Every  body  spoke  so 
well  of  him !  and  how  sweetly  the  newspapers 
alluded  to  her !  No  wonder  that  she  cried  every 
time  she  thought  about  it. 

The  sobs  began  afresh  as  she  caught  the  first 
glimpse  of  her  fiice  in  the  mirror.  She  had  not 
really  cared  how  she  looked  since  it  happened ; 
there  was  no  one  but  the  doctor  to  see !  She  pit- 
ied herself  very  much  as  she  stood  there  and 
saw  how  badly  she  had  been  feeling. 

<*  Oh  don't,  Madame !  make  it  any  way  yon 
like;  oh  dear,  dear!" 

**My  dear  Madame  Johnson,  I  beg,  I  de- 
mand— y**  and  the  polite  little  Frenchwoman 
held  up  her  hands  in  dismay  as  the  great  round 
tears  plashed  down  on  the  crape  fold  she  was 
pinning  across  the  well-doveloped  bust. 

♦*  Ah,  you  have  spoil  it !  you  spoil  yourself, 
you  spoil  jouTJoHs  eyes,  you  nun  your  com- 
plexion!" 

*'  Oh,  Madame,  I  don't  care !  there's  nobody 
to  admire  me  now.  He  always  did  so  much, 
I  could  not  help  being  fond  of  him !" 

**  Mais,  Madame !  there  es  plenty  of  men,  el- 
egant, distinguish,  who  will  admire  if  you  do 
not  spoil  yourself.  Ah,  ze  lig^t  is  so  bad !  per- 
mit me — "  and  the  jealously-closed  blind  was 
thrown  back,  letting  in  a  fiood  of  light  through 
the  crimson  brocade  curtains. 

"  Oh  no,  not  for  any  thing !  what  would  peo- 
ple say  ?  before  the  funeral,  too.** 

<'  Ton  care  noting  for  dese  people  at  ze  back 
of  ze  house ;  I  know  ver  well  'tis  not  in*2e  front. 
I  would  not  compromia  Madame.  Ah,  I  have 
make  plenty  young  widows  in  my  day ;  I  know 
all  about  ze  ceremony." 

A  withw  !  She  was  really  a  widow,  then !  It 
was  the  first  time  any  one  had  applied  the  word 
in  her  hearing.  Really  a  widow !  Even  her 
maid,  Madeline,  who  had  already  ventured  to 
suggest  the  consolations  of  the  future,  had  not 
ventured  to  speak  out  so  plainly. 

"  Only  think,  Madeline,  I  am  a — a  widow ! 
and  so  young  too,  only  twenty  last  January  I 
and  all  my  elegant  wedding  things  hardly  soil- 
ed !  Oh  dear,  isn't  it  very  strange  I  I  don't  see 
why  such  a  thing  should  happen  to  me !" 

»*  It  might  have  been  worse  ;**  and  the  dam- 
sel deposited  box  number  seven,  which  had  just 
arrived  A-om  the  maison  de  datilj  on  the  only 
unoccupied  chair,  tiJauteuH  in  which  her  mis- 
tress had  been  buried,  with  her  handkerchief  up 
to  her  eyes,  all  the  morning.  '  *  Here's  the  bon- 
net at  last,  ma'am ;  I  began  to  think  they  want- 
ed you  to  go  to  church  bareheaded ;  of  course, 
you'll  go  to  ehurch  Sunday  week — it's  the  most 
proper  place  to  make  your  first  appearance ;  and 
then  all  your  friends  will  know  yon  are  ready 
to  be  called  on.** 
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"Ah,  yes,  ze  reception,  ze  condolence,"  sug- 
gested Madame ;  *'  ze  bombazine  is  mos  sati- 
able for  ze  occasion.     I  will  finish  it  first  place/' 

**  Don't  jou  think  these  crape  folds  on  the 
skirt  might  be  a  little  deeper  ?" 

Madame  and  the  obseirant  Abigail  exchanged 
glances ;  the  bereaved  one  was  returning  to  the 
interests  of  life,  which  she  had  lost  sight  of  the 
last  twenty-four  hours.  Indeed,  as  Madeline 
had  just  explained  to  the  intimate  friend  of  her 
mistress,  Mrs.  De  Ruyter,  who  had  sent  for  her 
to  come  to  the  carriage-window,  "  it  was  really 
enough  to  melt  a  stone  to  see  the  way  she  had 
gone  on,  hardly  eating  nor  sleeping — with  no 
end  to  the  call  for  pocket-handkerchiefs.  If  the 
new  dozen  black  borders  hadn't  just  come  from 
Weed's,  there's  no  knowing  how  we  should  get 
through  the  day,  ma'am;"  and  poor  affection- 
ate little  Mrs.  De  Ruyter  drove  away  with  her 
own  up  to  her  eyes,  to  write  a  pathetic  note  on 
paper,  with  a  border  as  deep  as  that  on  her 
friend's  pocket-handkerchief. 

"Deeper?  them  folds?  Why,  to  be  sure, 
ma'am ;  two  inches  at  least.  It  ought  to  be  the 
very  deepest— every  thing  you  have.  A  widow, 
as  you  say  —  hardly  out  yet,  too,  as  you  was 
when  you  was  married ;  and  such  a  fortune  as 
he's  left  you — all  in  your  own  right,  and  no- 
thing said  about  marrying  again  I  Nothing 
could  be  too  deep  for  such  a  man !" 

*'  I  will  try  ze  effect."  And  the  ample  folds 
of  sombre  drapery  were  skillfully  gathered  about 
the  slender  waist,  still  invested  with  the  corsage 
Madame  had  been  fitting.  A  girdle  of  black  rib- 
bon concealed  the  expedient,  and  Madeline  pro- 
duced a  collar,  sombre  as  the  dress,  as  its  finishing 
point.  The  sewing-girls  paused  at  their  nee- 
dles to  look  and  criticise ;  Madame  threw  up 
both  hands  with  a  gesture  of  satis&ction. 

Unconsciously  the  snow-white  throat  was 
arched  from  the  air  of  listless  despondency; 
the  languid  eyes  brightened;  a  faint  flush 
crept  over  the  tear-stained  cheek.  The  dress 
was  certainly  very  becoming  to  such  a  pure 
complexion;  the  heavy  folds  of  the  sombre 
drapery — cumbrous  to  a  less  elegant  figure  — 
but  enhanced  the  grace  and  perfect  outlines  re- 
flected in  the  mirror.  Even  the  airy  elegance 
of  her  bridal  robes  was  scarcely  more  becom- 
ing, and  the  novelty  was  quite  as  great — she 
had  never  worn  the  dress  before  since  her  child- 
hood for  any  one. 

**  It's  most  a  pity — ain't  it  now  ? — to  cover  np 
all  that  hair.  Some  ladies  would  give  their 
eyes  for  it  I  Never  mind.  Tve  heard  gentle- 
men say,  ma'am  —  good  judges,  too  —  that  it 
was  the  most  interesting  thing  a  lady  could  pat 
on—" 

"  A  cap !"  And  the  fair  face  donded  again 
as  Madeline,  opening  the  last  arrival,  present- 
ed one  to  be  tried  on.  **  I  never  thought  of  a 
cap!" 

"  She  never  thought  of  nothing,  poor  dear  I — 
no  wonder — and  might  have  been  in  her  red 
dressing-gown  to  this  minute,  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  me ;  and  her  aunt  can't  come  till  to-mor- 


row, not  getting  the  first  telegraph."  Madeline 
wisely  addressed  her  remarks  to  Madame,  to 
allow  her  mistress  time  to  become  familiar  with 
the  unwelcome  head-dress  before  urging  her  to 
assume  it. 

*'  Tes,  ma'am,  a  cap,  of  course ;  and  I  uAd 
them  to  send  the  finest  of  .tarletan,  with  a  very 
full  border.  A  widow's  no  widow  at  all  with- 
out her  ci^,  at  present.  La,  there  was  Mrs. 
Depew,  that  I  lived  with  two  years  and  nine 
months,  ma'am ;  she  used  to  say  she  was  sorry 
to  leave  it  ofi^  for  fear  people  in  the  street 
wouldn't  know  she  was  a  widow !" 

It  was  by  no  means  disfiguring,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  concealing  as  it  did  the  golden  rip- 
ples of  her  hair.  The  young  widow  looked 
again.  How  much  more  youthful  the  face 
seemed  for  the  sheer  close  quilling  around  it  I 
Tes,  every  one  would  know  she  was  a  widow  by 
that !  Otherwise,  deep  as  she  could  dress,  peo- 
ple might  think  it  was  only  for  a  father ! 

*'  Now  the  bonnet,  ma'am  I  It's  a  good  time 
to  try  it  on,  and  the  boy's  a-waiting.  There 
ain't  much  variety  in  the  first  one,  but  yonH  get 
to  bugles  and  black  fiowers  before  long,  and  then 
I  don't  know  but  it's  as  handsome  as  colors. 
Here's  your  vail !  I  told  them  to  be  sure  and 
send  it  as  doable  as  possible ;  and  the  instant  I 
mentioned  your  name — ^la,  I  wish  you  could  a- 
seen  them  clerks  step  round  I  They  said  it  was 
all  in  the  newspiq>ers  about  how  bad  you  felt, 
and  how  much  money  he'd  left  you.  Oh,  this 
way — it  pins  in  the  middle,  and  falls  most  down 
to  the  ground  each  way." 

**  Here  is  ze  mantle — an'  she  will  be  finish," 
suggested  Madame. 

The  robing  was  complete  I  Yes,  she  was  a 
young  widow  I  How  every  one  would  turn  and 
look  after  her  as  she  walked  up  the  aisle  next 
Sunday  I  There  was  Jack  Depew,  who  al- 
ways made  it  a  point  to  sit  with  his  sister  in 
the  pew  opposite  theirs  in  the  middle  aisle. 
But  then  such  thoughts  were  very  wicked ;  she 
should  never  marry  again — no,  not  if  she  lived 
to  be  eighty ;  no,  indeed — ^no  more  than  if  she 
had  no  right  to  1 

So  the  rehearsal  ended,  and  the  dressing- 
gown  resumed ;  but  she  was  able  now  to  read 
over  what  the  newspapers  said  of  **one  whose 
worth  could  only  be  fully  i4)preciated  in  the  home 
circle"— dwelling,  perhaps,  on  their  allusion  to 
**  its  brightest  ornament  now  shrouded  in  im- 
penetrable gloom ;"  and  then  she  wondered  if 
she  should  ever  get  accustomed  to  a  cap ;  and 
her  thoughts  wandered  to  her  solitary  pew  at 
the  head  of  the  middle  aisle,  and  Jack  Depew 
sitting  opposite,  with  his  large,  melancholy  eyes 
accidentally  meeting  hers  as  she  glanced  up 
from  her  prayer-book  I 

"  The  least  bit  of  the  wing  of  a  partridge, 
ma'am,"  broke  in  upon  this  consoling  reverie,  as 
the  indefatigable  handmaid  presented  a  tempt- 
ing luncheon  tray. 

**  Oh,  Madeline,  I  hare  not  the  shadow  of 
an  appetite.     How  coold  I  eat  ?" 

But  it  was  very  delicate,  and  she  managed  to 
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add  a  bit  of  the  breast — nearlj  all  of  it,  if  the 
truth  most  be  told — together  with  a  glass  of 
port  wine,  which  Madeline  also  recommended. 

"  I  shonldn^t  be  so  bold,  ma*am,  bat  the  doc- 
tor charged  me  the  last  thing ;  and  what's  done 
can*t  be  helped,  as  he  said ;  and  human  nature 
can't  bear  up  on  notfiing." 

That  she  was  sustained  may  be  concluded  bj 
the  closing  sentence  of  a  letter  from  the  expect- 
ed aunt  to  a  mutual  friend : 

**  Our  deu-  lore  eondaeta  hendf  vonderftiUj.  It  ii 
quite  nipnfaiunmn,  in  ■neh  trying  circumitanee«.  He 
WM  flftj-wren  jears  old,  and  had  Just  made  hit  will  — 
being  ttill  rtry  much  in  love— In  whieh  he  learea  her 
flrerj  thing— ^ooae,  fiimitare,  and  plate  inclnded.** 

If  the  neighbors  had  not  managed,  through 
that  unfailing  news  agency,  the  kitchen,  to  keep 
themselves  folly  aware  of  the  movements  of 
No.  20,  they  might  have  been  led  to  an  awk- 
ward^conclusion,  the  Monday  following  the  be- 
reaved one's  first  appearance  at  church,  by  sup- 
posing that  a  wedding  reception  was  in  progress. 
The  blinds  were  closed,  to.be  sure ;  but  that  is 
by  no  means  uncommon  at  a  bridal  —  on  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  considered  de  rigeur,  as  all 
complexions,  especially  a  bride*s,  which  is  pro- 
verbially mottled,  instead  of  becomingly  pale, 
•how  best  by  gaslight. 

The  white-gloved  serving-man  scarcely  had 
in  opportunity  to  fortify  his  inner  man  in  the 
butler's  room  as  the  morning  progressed ;  and 
the  line  of  carriages,  arriving  and  departing,  af- 
forded inll  occupation  to  all  the  residents  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  particularly  those  who 
did  not  visit  at  No.  20.  <*  The  condolence**  was 
in  progress. 

It  is  not  to  be  8ni^)osed  that  on  such  an  oe- 
esaion  the  toilet  was  of  the  slightest  moment. 
We  may,  therefore,  set  down  to  natural  emo- 
tions, awakened  afresh  at  the  near  prospect  of 
nsing  her  friends  and  receiving  their  sympathy, 
the  feeling  displayed  by  the  object  of  their  at- 
tentions, when  she  discovered  that  Madame  had 
not  sent  home  the  dress  promised  for  the  day, 
sad  she  should  be  obliged  to  appear  for  the  sec- 
ond time  in  that  which  she  had  worn  on  Sun- 

**  Chvtred  with  crape,  I  told  her !  And  she 
pranised  so  faithfully  I  Every  body  will  know 
it  by  the  three  folds.  I  might  have  known  two 
wm  most  suitable  for  a  widow  myself.  I  no- 
ticed Mrs.  De  Lac/s  the  instant  I  went  into 
dipch.  It  was  unpardonable  in  Madame  to 
Qfke  such  a  mistake — such  a  bill  as  she  is 
sue  to  send  in,  too  I  Where  is  my  handker- 
chief Madeline  ?  And  the  bouquet  de  Qfpress  f 
Whst  could  have  poisewed  Mrs.  Jones  to  come 
M  ttirlj^  NiLH  that  cap;  don't  you  know  it 
cuowi  a  quArC<;r  of  an  inch  over  my  hair  further 
Ihin  the  tirst  one  I  tried  on  ?    Don't  be  so  stu- 

Mn.  Jones,  Mtting  In  Ihe  darkened  drawing- 
,  had  composed  her  face  to  the  precise  ex- 
oa  with  which  aUq  deiired  to  meet  her 
yOftng  flieuct  Mr^  Jt^nce  was  tall,  matronly, 
Hfura ;  liie Jud  a  duty  to  du,  and  she  meant  to  | 


do  it.  It  was  not  a  part  of  her  "  gift"  to  '*  spare 
people's  feelings ;"  but  even  Mrs.  Jones  was 
partially  melted  as  the  door  opened  noiseless- 
ly, and  the  slender,  heavily-draped  figure  came 
gliding  in. 

**  Oh,  Mrs.  Jones  I  it  is  so  very  kind  of  you ! 
Oh,  Mrs.  Jones!"  And  the  young  creature, 
wholly  overcome,  sank  on  a  sofa,  and  bnried 
her  fi&ce  in  the  deep-bordered  cambric  handker- 
chief. 

**Not  at  all  —  only  my  duty,  my  dear — I 
never  shrink  from  duty.  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
can  give  way  so.  Cry,  my  dear ;  it  will  relieve 
you ;  and  yon  need  not  mind  me.  But  I  should 
advise  you  to  display  as  little  emotion  as  possi- 
ble before  others.  This  is  a  hard,  censorious 
world,  and  people  are  often  misjudged.  I  came 
early  to  warn  yon,  my  dear,  that  you  can  not 
hope  to  escape  censure.  It's  a  trying  position 
— a  very  trying  position !" 

It  was  a  very  becoming  one,  nevertheless, 
which  the  young  mourner  had  assumed  and 
still  maintained.  There  was  just  enough  of  the 
dim  twilight  to  enhance  the  delicacy  of  the  brow 
visible  above  the  handkerchief,  and  the  hand — 
with  its  solitaiy  diamond  cluster  over  the  mar- 
riage ring — which  supported  it. 

'*  Of  course  you  must  have  a  companion ;  it 
would  i^ever  do  in  the  world  for  you  to  go  on 
here  alone.  Don't  trouble  yourself  to  talk,  my 
dear;  I  will  do  all  that  is  necessaxy.  I  can 
recommend  you  an  admirable  person — ^late  mat- 
ron in  a  Magdalen  asylum  —  the  very  person 
for  you,  though  some  might  consider  her  tone 
—  of  mind,  understand  me  —  slightly  severe. 
There,  my  dear,  I  think  you  have  given  way  to 
your  feelings  sufficiently,  and  will  be  able  to  at- 
tend to  what  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say.  I  trust 
you  will  appreciate  my  motives,  and  look  on 
me,  in  the  absence  of  your  aunt — ^who  has  left 
you,  I  understand  —  in  the  light  of  a  maternal 
relative," 

A  faint  sob  from  behind  the  cambric,  and  a 
slight  movement  of  assent,  was  a  sufficient  re- 
sponse to  this  exordium. 

'*I  am  happy  to  see  your  blinds  are  still 
closed.  I  was  afraid  I  should  find  that  absurd, 
unfeeling,  foreign  custom  of  making  the  room 
as  cheerful  as  possible.  I  much  prefer  the  Phil- 
adelphia fashion — the  only  thing  in  which  they 
do  take  the  pre-eminence — ^keeping  the  shutters 
bowed,  and  tied  by  black  crape  bows,  for  a  year. 
You  might  make  it  ribbon  after  six  months. 
Of  course  you  will  see  no  gentlemen,  or  be 
seen  speaking  to  one,  for  that  length  of  time. 
Make  it  a  season  of  study  and  reflection,  my 
dear.  You  might  go  on  with  your  music  after 
a  while,  if  you  have  your  piano  moved  to  the 
back  of  the  house,  and  practice  chiefly  with  the 
soft  pedal ;  though  I  don't  know,  after  all,  but 
I  prefer  that  a  widow  should  keep  her  piano  en- 
tirely closed  for  the  whole  year.  You  can  easily 
get  up  your  practice  again ;  and  people  are  so 
censorious." 

'^  Oh,  Mrs.  Jones !  I'm  sure  they  could  not 
•ay  any  thing  unkind  of  me.    After  such  a  loss ! 
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I'm  sure  I  haven't  the  least  desire  to  go  oat,  or 
see  any  body,  or  practice  or  do  any  thing.** 

**  I  dare  say  not.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
have  charity  for  every  body ;  but,  unfortunate- 
ly, we  have  to  think  of  the  world.  There's  one 
thing  I  particularly  wish  to  impress  upon  you : 
don't  on  any  account  be  seen  with  your  vadl  up 
for  several  months.  Nothing  creates  so  much 
scandal  about  a  widow  as  that,  and  naturally 
enough.  I  was  much  pleased  with  your  con- 
duct on  Sunday.  I  watched  you  narrowly ;  and 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  it  was  my  duty,  situ- 
ated as  you  are,  to  warn  you  at  once  of  what 
you  may  expect.  If  I  were  you — excuse  me, 
my  dear —  I  should  remove  that  diamond  ring 
from  my  finger,  and—" 

**  It  was  my  engagement  ring,  and  the  first 
thing  he  ever  gave  me.  It  has  been  the  great- 
est comfort— oh,  you  don't  know — " 

"  Very  probably,  my  dear,  and  /  can  under- 
stand it.  As  I  said,  I  can  make  allowances ; 
but  the  world  might  attribute  other  motives. 
A  band  of  black  enamel,  with  a  single  diamond 
point,  if  you  please,  would  be  most  suitable. 
And  that  set  of  jet  you  have  on  —  excuse  me, 
my  dear — did  it  come  from  Tifiany's  ?  From 
Ball  and  Black's,  did  you  say  ?  Ah,  I  thought 
so.  Tiffany  would  not  have  been  guilty  of  such 
an  error.  That  thread  of  gold !  Tifiahy  would 
have  kept  you  in  the  plainest  jet,  without  pen- 
dants, for  two  months  at  least  People  will 
talk,  you  know,  and  it's  just  as  well  not  to  give 
them  any  occasion.  Of  course,  I  could  make 
allowances." 

A  roll  of  arriving  wheels  warned  Mrs.  Jones 
that  her  solitary  audience  had  ended,  and  she 
gathered  her  Cashmere  about  her  as  she  rose 
to  go. 

**  I  should  like  to  remain  and  support  you 
through  this  tr3ring  ordeal,  but  I  have  an  im- 
perative engagement  with  the  managers  of  the 
Magdalen.  Oh !  about  Mrs.  Bhick,  their  late 
matron  ?  When  shall  I  say  you  will  see  her, 
my  dear  ?  Ton  must  not  allow  yourself  to  be 
prejudiced  by  her  countenance,  recollect ;  as  I 
so  often  say,  one  should  never  judge  fh)m  ap- 
pearances." 

*'  Oh,  my  darling  girl  I"  And  little  Mrs.  De 
Rnyter  flew  past  ihe  stately  figure  bestowing 
this  parting  benediction.  **  Oh,  I  have  felt  so 
dreadfully,  you  can't  imagine!  I  wanted  to 
come  yestenlay,  but  James  thought  going  out 
to  church  was  quite  as  much  as  you  ought  to 
go  through  with.  Oh,  how  pale  and  dread- 
fully you  look  I  Oh,  don't  cry !"  And,  by  way 
of  setting  a  good  example,  up  flew  the  laoe  hand- 
kerchief with  its  cambric  medallion  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  Mrs«  De  Ruyter  sobbed  herself  like  a 
child  as  she  was. 

'*  Oh,  if s  been  so  dreadful,  Antoinette,  yon 
can't  imagine.  The  very  sight  of  this  room 
makes  me  wretched.  He  used  to  say  I  was  the 
loveliest  picture  in  it!  He  did  love  me  «o 
much!  Nobody  will  ever  love  me  so  well 
again!" 

**rm  sure  he  did ;  we  all  said  so  the  minute 


the  will  was  published.  Nobody  could  have 
de^red  more.  I  wanted  to  fly  across  the  aisle, 
Sunday,  when  you  came  in.  I  never  saw  any 
thing  so  becoming  as  mourning  is  to  you! 
Brother  Jack  said  that  cap  was  the  climax ;  it 
fairly  brought  tears  to  his  eye» — ^it  made  him 
realize  it  so !  I  don't  beUeve  he  heard  a  word 
of  the  service." 

'*  The  climax"  was  involuntarily  arranged  a 
little  farther  back  from  the  forehead,  leaving  a 
faint  line  of  golden  ripples  visible. 

**  He  was  always  so  kind,  your  brother !" 

"  Tes,  indeed,  you  can't  imagine  what  a  state 
he  has  been  in ;  and  to  think  he  can't  come  and 
tell  you  so !  Here  comes  Adeline !  She  can 
tell  you  how  he  has  gone  on."  And  as  she 
spoke,  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer,  late  Depew,  aail- 
^  magnificently  toward  the  friends,  still  sit- 
ting with  their  hands  clasped,  and  makijog  a 
not  unlovely  picture  by  contrast  of  light  and 
shade. 

'*  Antoinette's  here  already,  cheering  you  up^ 
I  see.  That* s  right  Let  me  b^  of  you  not  to 
mope.  It's  no  use,  my  dear — ^not  in  the  least ; 
fretting  won't  bring  him  back  again,  and  yon 
lose  just  so  much  by  it  You're  quite  a  figure 
now — as  pale  as  a  ghost— or  else  if  s  that  horrid 
black,  though  it's  becoming  to  you,  I  must  say. 
Isn't  it,  Antoinette  ?  Jack  thinks  so ;  he  quite 
raves  about  it  It  was  becoming  to  me,  too.  I 
never  regretted  any  thing  so  much  in  my  life  as 
having  to  leave  it  off;  I  kept  it  on  as  long  as  I 
could  —  till  the  very  Sunday  before  I  was  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer.  It  was  a  private 
engagement,  you  know,  and  nobody's  business. 
You  should  have  seen  people  stare  when  I  came 
out  that  day  in  a  blue  bonnet  I  Any  one  else 
been  here  this  morning  ?" 

"  I  met  that  horrid  Mrs.  Jones  just  as  I  came 
in.  She  can't  endure  me,  and  I  detest  her. 
She  looked  daggers  at  me— didn't  she.  Era?" 

<*  Oh,  don't  mind  that  old  raven.  Don't  go 
and  shut  yourself  up  now.  I  dare  say  she  told 
you  that  Mrs.  Jenkins  kept  her  vail  down  in  the 
stitet  for  two  years ;  so  she  did,  and  put  on  a 
bridal  one  a  month  aifter !  And  there  was  Mrs. 
Dr.  Grant,  shut  herself  up  for  dear  knows  how 
long.  She  was  Mrs.  Praed  then,  and  Dr.  Grant 
her  physician.  She  didn't  care  about  seeing 
any  one,  of  course,  when  she  was  engaged  to 
him  all  the  time !" 

**  Dreadful!  Oh,  how  can  people  do  so !  I'm 
sure  I  never  should  dream  of  marrying  again." 

**  Nonsense,  nonsense,  my  dear ;  of  course 
you  will ;  it's  expected  of  yon.  Mrs.  Strong 
will  tell  you  so."  And  the  new-comer,  who 
advanced  to  the  mistress  of  the  house  with  an 
effective  silent  pressure  of  the  hand,  and  a  mu- 
tual fresh  application  of  handkerchiefs,  was  i^ 
pealed  to. 

*'She  must  not  say  she  will  never  marry 
again  —  must  she,  Mrs.  Strong?  Though  it's 
very  naturaL  I  said  so  for  as  much  as  three 
months  after  Mr.  Depew  died.  Antoinette 
knows  how  I  used  to  t^k.** 

Mrs.  Strong  emerged  from  the  fhigile  < 
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bioAOon  of  embroideiy  and  Valenciennes  that 
bid  her  face. 

'*  La !  mj  dear,  of  coarse.  Don't  saj  von 
nerer  will.  Ifs  all  very  well  for  men  to ;  it's 
expected  of  them,  and  no  one  erer  minds  it 
Thej  can  saj  what  they  please,  be  as  tragic  as 
thej  like,  and  do  as  they  please  afterward. 
Nobody  ever  minds  them !  Bat  it's  apt  to  be 
remembered  and  be  brought  np  against  a  wo- 
man. Society  is  always  so  much  harder  on  a 
woman." 

**  Jast  as  Mrs.  Strong  says,  Era.  Dear  me, 
when  I  married  Mr.  Van  Bensselaer  it  was  qnite 
trying,  I  assure  yon,  receiTing  my  bridal  calls, 
to  have  people  begin,  *  Ah,  ha !  I  thought  so 
when  yon  protested  against  manying  again !' 
Men ! — la,  my  dear,  men  !  Why,  there's  Van 
Boren  Jones,  nephew  of  the  raven ;  didn't  he 
hare  to  be  helped  in  the  carriage  the  day  of  his 
wife*!  foneral — he  was  so  overcome ;  and  didn't 
he  have  a  step-ladder  brought  in  every  night  to 
dimb  up  and  kiss  her  portrait  before  he  went  to 
bed!" 

"  He  had  that  sweet  monoment  pnt  np— don't 
yoa  remember?  —  at  Greenwood,  with  the  epi- 
taph, *■  Was  ever  sorrow  like  to  mine  1*  Some- 
body said  he  ought  to  have  pat  under  it,  '  Sor- 
row endnreth  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the 
■oming,'  when  he  married,  nine  months  after- 
wud." 

*'  And  there  was  that  intimate  friend  James 
used  to  have,"  suggested  Mis.  De  Ruyter,  great- 
ly relieved  to  see  her  friend's  face  brightening 
op  at  the  torn  the  conversation  had  taken. 
NoChing  distressed  Mrs.  De  Buyter  so  much  as 
to  see  any  one  else  in  trouble.  She  was  known 
to  have  cried  the  whole  morning  when  Fido's 
paw  was  so  badly  scalded  by  the  overturning  of 
a  coflee-cnp. 

'*Who?  Duncan  Lenox,  to  be  sure  I 
There's  another,  Eva !  He  kept  his  head  out 
of  die  carriage  window  all  the  way  over  the 
feny,  not  to  lose  sight  of  his  wife's  coffin  as 
kwg  as  he  conld  see  it !  Shocking,  wasn't  it? 
Six  months  after,  he  was  saying  at  the  club  that 
be  never  knew  what  real  devotion  meant  until 
his  pfesent  engagement  to  Miss  Costar.  La, 
By  love,  men  r  And  Mrs.  Van  Bensselaer  dis- 
posed of  the  whole  sex  by  a  contemptuous  flat- 
ter of  plumes  and  shrug  of  her  ermine-covered 
dKMiIders. 

"  Yon  must  not  shut  yourself  up  any  more 
than  you  can  help,"  said  Mrs.  Strong,  return- 
ing directly  to  their  young  friend;  *Mt's  the 
worrt  thing  in  the  world  for  the  complexion — 
isn't  it,  Mrs.  Van  Bensselaer?" 

**  Oh,  horrid !  I  tell  her  so.  Yet  what  can 
die  do,  poor  thing,  for  the  next  three  months  ? 
Not  a  concert,  not  an  opera,  not  even  a  ma- 
tmStr 

"Thoae  heavenly  mating  of  Thalberg's, 
tool"  said  Mrs.  De  Buyter.  **  You  can't  im- 
sgioe  what  you've  lost !  They  are  so  exdu- 
live  —  it's  perfectly  delightful!  And  such  a 
aiagnificent  performer  as  he  is  I  And  Brown, 
too— only  think  of  Brown ;  wasn't  it  an  idea  ? 


It  makes  you  feel  so  much  at  home  the  instant 
you  see  him,  you  might  as  well  be  in  your  own 
drawing-room  entertaining  your  friends.  You 
see  every  body  there !" 

**  The  fact  is,  there's  only  one  thing  open  to 
a  widow.  I  know,  for  Fve  been  through  the 
whole  of  it — ^a  perfect  martyr  to  seandal,  I  may 
say;  only  one  thing  left  —  to  go  abroad.  It 
would  be  the  very  best  thing  for  you,  Eva." 
And  Mrs.  Van  Bensselaer  paused  to  watch  the 
effect  of  her  suggestion,  but  apparently  to  con- 
sult the  tiny  Greneva  watch  that  formed  a  pen- 
dant to  her  bracelet.  **  There's  too  much  truth 
in  what  Mrs.  Jones  says ;  though  I  didn't  mind 
it,'  I  dare  say  you  would.  If  you  put  your  vail 
up  to  look  in  a  shop  window,  somebody  will  be 
sure  to  see  it ;  if  you  go  to  Beck's  even,  twice  a 
week,  it's  remarked  upon  ;  and  to  have  a  gen- 
tleman, even  if  it's  your  grandfather,  seen  com- 
ing up  the  steps — horrors !  that's  sufficient  I" 

The  young  widow's  fece  brightened,  as  if  she 
already  inhaled  the  fresh,  sweeping  sea-breeze, 
that  seemed  so  inviting  as  an  escape  from  the 
ennui  and  seclusion  to  which  she  was  doomed. 
*'  If  there  was  only  some  pleasant  party  going 
outr 

'*  Oh,  of  course  you  must  have  a  chaperon. 
Can't  you  persuade  James  to  take  you  to  Paris 
this  winter,  Antoinette  ?  That  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity." 

*<  Delightful  I"  But  an  agitated  peal  of  the 
door-bell  warned  the  conclave  that  Act  Second 
was  about  to  commence.  The  three  intimates 
were  discovered  taking  a  tender  and  affection- 
ate farewell  as  the  door  was  thrown  open  to 
admit  a  little  throng  of  less  privileged  acquaint- 
ances, and  the  fair  mourner  had  resumed  her 
attitude  and  her  handkerchief. 

No.  20  settled  into  desolation  and  gloom  as 
the  season  advanced.  Dust  and  straws  drifted 
and  lodged  in  the  comers  of  the  broad  stone 
entrance-flight,  the  massive  silver  door-plate 
gathered  stain  and  blackness,  as  did  the  costly 
monument  bearing  the  same  name,  and  '*  Sa- 
cred to  its  memory  V*  The  spring  foliage  came 
out  and  brightened  the  dnsty  street,  but  still 
those  jealously-closed  shutters  remained  barred 
to  light  and  air,  save  at  long  intervals,  when 
they  were  thrown  back  only  to  disclose  the  dis- 
mantled walls  and  furniture  within.  But  when 
winter  came  again,  the  house  gave  token  of  re- 
newed life  and  activity.  Its  year  of  mourning 
was  ended.  Upholsterers  and  decorators  began 
their  work  afiresh ;  and  while  the  neighbors  said 
^^Ah!"  and  cheered  them  in  their  busy  labors 
by  watchful  scrutiny  and  comment,  the  door- 
plate  itself  was  removed,  and  the  same  day  they 
read  in  the  Evening  Post : 

**  Mftrried,  on  December  12th,  at  the  houe  of  the  Amer- 
loan  Coosol  in  ParU,  John  Livingtone  Depev  to  Era, 
widov  of  the  lata  Sampson  P.  Johnson,  Esq.** 

Certainly  it  was  very  amiable  in  the  bride  to 
aflbrd  them  so  many  topics  of  interest  and  con- 
versation. 

Mrs.  Jenkins,  at  No.  21,  who  did  not  visit  at 
No.  20,  welcomed  Mrs.  Nickham  FeU  wit^  out- 
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stretched  hands  the  morning  after  the  arrival  by 
the  Arago,  and  drew  her  to  the  front  window. 

'*rm  so  glad  to  see  joa— jost  in  the  jiick  of 
time  I  Jennie  and  I  have  been  watching  this 
half  hoar  to  see  the  groom  come  out  and  go 
down  town.  There  he  is — no,  it's  only  the 
waiter.  Yes,  it  is — ^he*s  behind ;  look,  Jennie — 
that's  her,  as  sore  as  you  live." 

**  She  never  came  to  the  door  with  poor  Mr. 
Johnson  that  way.  Ma.** 

**No,  indeed!  What  an  elegant  dressing- 
gown!  trimmed  with  sable,  isn't  it?  or  is  it 
plash  ?  See  him  kiss  her !  Well,  I  declare ! 
See  him  look  back  and  wave  his  hand !  Isn't 
he  stylish  ?  I  declare  if  she  isn't  kissing  her 
hand  to  him !"  And  Mrs.  Jenkins  dropped  the 
lace  curtain  in  a  spasm  of  virtuous  indignation. 

**Look,  Ma,  here's  a  carriage!  it  must  be 
some  of  the  family,  it's  so  very  early — ** 

"  Early !  I  wonder  what  poor  Mr.  Johnson, 
with  his  regular  ways,  would  say  to  such  hours. 
Seven  o'clock,  you  see.  Yes,  it's  Mrs.  Van  Rens- 
selaer; her  fh^t  husband  was  a  Depew,  and 
they've  always  been  very  intimate.  She  went 
out  with  Mrs.  De  Ruyter,  who  was  Miss  Depew." 

Mrs.  Jenkins  prided  herself  on  her  knowledge 
of  the  aristocratic  portion  of  coomiunity,  and 
they  rewarded  her  zeal  by  holding  her  at  arm's- 
length,  so  to  speak,  in  all  her  endeavors  to  ap- 
proach more  nearly. 

Yes,  it  was  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer,  the  first  to 
offer  congratulations  on  the  success  of  her  nice 
little  plan  to  save  her  dear  friend  from  chagrin 
and  ennui. 

The  bride  flew  to  meet  her  with  open  arms. 
**  I  knew  you  would  come  to-day.  I  told  Jack 
so ;  he  had  to  go  down  and  see  something  about 
a  detention  of  our  trunks.  Ten  trunks  we  had, 
and  some  impertinent  officer  took  it  into  his  head 
that  my  laces  couldn't  be  private  property." 

Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  deliberately  turned  the 
bright,  glowing  fiice  to  the  light.  *  <  What  an  im- 
provement! That  imperatnce  is  very  becoming 
to  your  style — slightly  more  so  than  the  cap  you 
wore  last  year  this  time.    What  did  I  tell  you  ?" 

''But  it  was  the  cap,  after  all.  Jack  said  it 
went  right  to  his  heart.  I've  kept  one  to  re- 
mind me  of  it — ^that  first  moonlight  talk  we  had 
on  the  steamer.  Wasn't 'it  odd  he  should  hap- 
pen to  go  out  in  the  same  one?  Antoinette 
looked  so  surprised  when  he  came  on  board 
with  his  trunks,  just  as  we  sailed,  till  he  ex- 
plained something  about  unexpected  business. 
Wasn't  it  fortunate  we  had  returned  to  Paris, 
so  that  I  could  get  my  trousseau  on  the  spot; 
we  waited  two  weeks  though,  to  have  the  year 
and  month  up.  I  thought  it  was  very  amiable 
in  Jack,  when  he  might  have  insisted  on  hav- 
ing our  engagement  known  three  weeks  before. 
The  dear  fellow!" 

''Dreadfully  in  love,  I  see!"  and  Mrs.  Van 
Rensselaer  stretched  out  the  tip  of  her  boot  la- 
zily, and  drew  a  cushion  nearer. 

"  Oh,  we  don't  deny  it,  either  of  ns.  It's  a 
perfect  love-match,  you  know,  on  both  sides; 
and  when  I  married  Mr.  Johnson — ^well,  aant 


was  so  determined  about  it,  you  know,  and  he 
was  so  generous.  But  this— oh,  tius  is  a  differ- 
ent thing  altogether!" 

"What  will  Mrs.  Jones  say?" 

"I  must  tell  you :  I  had  the  most  astonish- 
ing note  from  her.  She  says  that  she  is  willing 
to  overlook  what  has  passeid,  and  continue  my 
acquaintance — ** 

"  Condescending  creature!" 

"Wait — because  in  a  foreign  country,  where 
I  was,  I  had  undoubtedly  a  right  to  follow  their 
customs ;  considering,  too,  that  I  had  a  chap- 
eron, and  all  that!  Poor  little  Nett  used  to 
be  taken  for  a  schopl-girl  traveling  for  the  ben- 
efit of  her  accent !  But  never  mind ;  she  was 
'Madame,'  and  of  coarse  she  never  interfered; 
and  it  was  very  proper,  which  was  all  one  cares 
for.  Mrs.  Jones  goes  on  to  say  that,  of  conrM, 
if  it  had  happened  in  New  York,  by  accepting 
Jack's  attentions  before  the  year  was  up,  I  should 
have  lost  caste  altogether ;  but  she  was  gratified 
to  know  that  there  was  no  public  engagement 
until  two  weeks  before  we  were  married.  I  had 
every  article  home  then  firom  Delisle's  and  Al- 
exandrine's— ^bridal  dress  and  all;  but,  as  she 
says,  '  an  understanding  is  very  difierent  from  an 
engagement'" 


"  2>e-Iighted !"  and  Lawrence  Lovell,  Esq., 
held  out  the  tips  of  his  well-gloved  hand  to  the 
old  friend  he  had  jnst  encountered  at  Delmoni- 
co's.  "  Quite  an  agreeable  surprise,  *pon  hon- 
or.   When  did  you  arrive  ?" 

"  Arago,  yesterday.    How  are  all  the  boys ?" 

"  Up  in  arms.  I  say,  Jack,  you  didn't  give 
us  fair  play." 

"Every  man  for  himself.  Own  np  now, 
wasn't  it  a  coup  d'etat?** 

"Rather." 

"  Considering  the  desperate  financial  crisis  I 
had  arrived  at  too.     Entre  nousf* 

"  Yes,  hang  it,  go  ahead !" 

"Positively  the  last  five  hundred  I  could 
raise — ^my  traveling  expenses.  I^taked  ereiy 
thing.  You  see  it  was  rather  '  urgent  bnsineea^* 
as  I  explained  to  the  dear  little  soul  when  she 
opened  her  eyes  at  seeing  me  walk  on  board. 
It  takes  a  woman,  though.  You  wouldn't  have 
believed  how  Antoinette  helped  me  through.** 

The  elegant  Lovell  swallowed  a  second  mys- 
terious compound  at  the  bar  before  he  could 
trust  himself  to  respond.  Envy  possessed  hii 
soul.  He  had  three  sisters.  Why  couldn't  thof 
do  something  for  a  fellow  ? 

"  It's  kind  of  queer,  though,  isn't  it?" 

"Queer,  old  boy?" 

"Why,  yes ;  to thiak  tbflt  old  Johnion ftliOQld 
have  b€G[i  slaving  all  hin  life  for  you  to  spend." 

*'  I  Uunk  or  tKat  my«clf  sometimes,  don't 
yqLi  know!  1  say,  who'd  a  ihouglif  \i^  when  be 
u5od  to  coroc  rushing  in  here  morning  out  of 
Wall  f^trcot,  ^  biigy  he  could  Imrdly  get  down 
a  fi^ndwiehf  und  wo  fcHows  u^d  to  be  ly^ 
aliout  on  oiir  oans  I  Qiteer  bow  thmgv  do  cjoaam 
ropnd.  Doomed  comruttuble  house  (Jtf  lu%  Any 
way— only  the  silver  will  have  to  be  tnail^ofer 
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agtin  I     Good  taste  that  old  cock  had !     Posi- 
tirelj,  wife  and  all  isn't  hard  to  take !" 

Verily,  **  man  walketh  in  a  vain  show,  and 
disqmeteth  himself  in  vain ;  he  heapeth  up  rich- 
es, and  can  not  tell  who  shall  gather  them/' 

NANCY'S  BROOK, 

TTTE  hare  not  in  onr  bordera, 
Vv    Like  the  Old  World,  many  a  spot 
Where  old  names  are  as  recorders, 
Lest  its  legends  be  forgot. 

Tis  a  pity — ^for  the  spirit 
Lores  its  kind  in  joy  and  pain ; 

And  to  think  it  shall  inherit 
Sympathy  itself  again. 

And  where  hnman  joys  or  sorrows 

Hannt  the  ralley  or  the  lake, 
Nature,  from  tradition,  borrows 

Two-fold  graces,  for  their  sake. 

So,  whene'er  on  foot  I  traTel, 

After  my  long,  winter  task. 
For  their  hoards  of  Love  or  Marvel 

Of  the  formers'  wires  I  ask. 

Not  for  tales  of  feudal  glory. 
Knightly  deeds,  or  magic  book. 

Bat  like  hers  whose  simple  story 
Gare  the  name  to  Nancy's  Brook. 

She  had  followed  her  seducer 
From  the  country  near  the  sea, 

As  she  might  have  followed  yon,  Sir,         -^ 
Had  you  spoken  fair  as  he. 

And  she  had  no  home  nor  kindred     .  ^.-    |. 

In  the  city  by  the  bay; 
None  of  those  who  might  hare  hindered 

When  she  went  with  him  away. 

So  they  journeyed  oh  together, 

With  the  jocund  hunter-train. 
In  the  pleasant  April  weather, 

Through  the  sunshine  and  the  rain. 

Jottmajtd  oorthward  by  the  river, 
nil  tls  cradle -song  wjia  IiearJ, 

Whei©  the  «heliering  pmo-lcuvos  quirer, 
In  tht  apliuid  brc^Gscs  stifreJ, 

Bon&wit^  thrxkugh  cbe  rocky  passes, 
nDafk^  and  diflieuJt,   and  steep; 

Thiotighr— lo  wbem  the  moadow-grasses 
Ia  itie  iumMcr  stiUucsi  ikcp. 

Wlitrt  ilie  cloadHErowncd  mountain  towers, 
Frond  and  kiog  liko,  over  them; 

And  thit  timid  triW^  of  flowera 
C9B1I0  and  km  hla  f^nnncitt^*  hem. 

Ihair  lylriii  lod^a  was  builded, 
'  t  with  wKlto-nnd'yolIuw  bark; 
Ufo  tho  Ian  dies  pc  i^lde4 
lh«  dawning  liU  iho  diiik. 

AMd  tfbe  llmd  therv!,  Tim^miadcd 

Al^ol  ifinw^Dce  or  erimc ; 
Ta  tke  wioffy  future  blinded^ 

Uke  tli«  hmiM  ill  palHiig.tlmQ, 


Hers  was  no  romantic  passion. 

Nurtured  by  poetic  lore; 
Twas  Affection's  homeliest  fashion — 

Lore  and  serre — and  nothing  more. 

No  thought  took  she  for  the  morrow, 

Nor  for  any  thing  beyond. 
But  to  meet  his  frown  with  sorrow. 

And  to  smile  when  he  was  fond. 

So  the  summer  days  went  past  her, 

Till  the  yellow  golden-rod 
And  the  purple-flowering  aster 

Carpeted  the  verdant  sod. 

And  the  squirrel  in  the  branches, 
Gnawing  at  the  ripened  nut — 

Sitting,  poised  upon  his  haunches — 
Dropped  the  shells  upon  the  hut. 

And  along  the  forest  arches 
Purple  grapes  began  to  shine. 

High  among  the  feathery  larches. 
Like  great,  glistening  drops  of  wine. 

Then  the  band  began  to  scatter, 
Few  by  few,  till  all  were  gone; 

But  she  thought  it  little  matter 
That  they  two  were  left  alone. 

But,  alas!  what  rotten-hearted 

Creatures  mask  themselres  as  men! 

He,  that  seemed  a  man,  departed. 
And  she  saw  him  not  again. 

Long  she  watched  and  long  she  waited — 
X     On  the  lonely  threshold  stood — 
Hoping  he  was  but  belated 

Somewhere  in  the  distant  wood. 

While  the  chill  night-wind  was  blowing. 
Listened  if  his  footsteps  came ; 

Kept  the  embers  bright  and  glowing. 
So  that  she  might  cook  his  game. 

Then  her  hope  grew  daily  colder, 
Unperceired,  within  her  mind; 

As  the  kernel  oft  will  moulder, 
Learing  but  the  brittle  rind. 

And  she  sat,  with  forehead  shaded, 
Stony  with  unspoken  grief— 

Neighborless,  alone,  unaided — 
Through  the  falling  of  the  leaf. 

And  the  bag  of  meal  grew  lighter 
Day  by  day,  and  crumb  by  crumb; 

While  dim  visions  would  affiight  her 
Of  the  winter  snows  to  come. 

Li  her  bosom  her  heart  sickened. 
With  iu  dumb  and  sullen  strife; 

But,  within  its  gloom,  there  quickened 
Still,  the  yearning  after  lifo. 

Memory  moulded  o'er  the  faces 
Which  upon  her  childhood  smiled; 

Painted  the  familiar  phices. 
Far  to  southward,  through  the  wild. 

Then,  when  agony  was  sorest — 
Pausing,  lingering,  looking  back — 

On  she  started,  through  the  forest, 
Following  the  hunters'  track. 
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Oh,  the  days  were  reiy  dreary, 
As  she  straggled  on  forlorn; 

Or,  in  darkness,  cold  and  weary, 
Waited  for  another  mom. 

Straggled  upward,  to  the  hollow 
Where  the  rifted  granite  blocks 

Left  a  pathway  she  could  follow. 
With  the  deer,  between  the  rocks. 

Clambered  down,  along  the  masses 
Of  those  broad,  colossal  shelves, 

Where  the  bear-cabs,  as  she  passes, 
Think  her  sarage  as  themselyes. 

Walked  beneath  the  soaring  ledges 
Where  the  trees  climb  dwindling  np; 

And  streams,  sparkling  from  their  edges, 
Overfill  each  pebbly  cup; 

Or,  with  many  braided  crinkles, 
Like  a  crown  of  silver  hair. 

Fall  above  the  hoaiy  wrinkles 
Of  some  boulder,  bald  and  bare. 

Crept  throngh  tough  and  tangled  savin, 
Underneath  the  hemlock  eaves, 

Which  overhang  the  sombre  ravine 
With  a  thatch  of  glossy  leaves. 

Then  the  streamlet,  glad  and  gushing, 
Through  the  broader  valley  marched, 

With  united  phalanx  rushing. 
By  the  blue  sky  overarched. 

And  along  the  banks  she  wandered 
With  uncertain,  tottering  tread; 

All  this  wealth  of  Nature  squandered 
On  her  lorn,  disheveled  head. 

Naught  to  her  the  burning  splendor 
Of  the  forest's  funeral  blaze ; 

Nor  the  distance,  faint  and  tender, 
Through  the  purple  autumn-haze. 

As  she  passed,  the  partridge,  whirring, 
Shot  from  out  the  ferny  brake; 

Or,  among  the  leaves,  unstirring, 
Watchfal,  lay  the  bright-eyed  snake. 

And  the  life  of  those  glad  creatures, 
*Mid  Earth's  grand  and  silent  grace, 

Made  her  eager,  haggard  features 
Seem  a  blot  on  Nature's  face. 

So  she  slowly  onward  faltered. 
Wan  with  abstinence  and  |Ndn, 

Till  the  river's  course  was  altered, 
Turning  eastward  to  the  plain.  * 

There  a  stream  her  pathway  crosses, 
Roaring  downward,  swollen  and  wild ; 

Though  in  summer,  through  the  mosses, 
It  would  murmur  like  a  child. 

And  beyond  its  dizzy  whirling. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  glen, 
Is  the  blue  smoke  upward  curling — 

Is  the  fellowship  of  men. 

But  her  pilgrimage  was  over — 
Hopeless  sank  she  on  the  brink, 

Thinking  of  her  cruel  lover, 
And  of  God  she  tried  to  think. 


With  her  senses  feebly  reeling, 

Had  a  vision,  vague  and  cUm, 
How,  beside  her  mother,  kneeling, 

Once  she  used  to  pray  to  Him. 

There  she  lay — ^her  forehead  turning 
Southward,  where  the  farm-fires  burned, 

Till  her  spirit,  bruised  and  yearning. 
To  its  Giver  had  returned. 

Lay  with  falling  leaves  around  her — 

And  the  kindly  country  folk. 
Near  the  stream  by  which  they  found  her, 

Buried  her  beneath  an  oak. 

'TIS,  yonll  say,  a  simple  stoiy; 

And  the  theme  for  poet's  art 
Should  be  some  old,  sculptured  glory. 

Not  the  fragment  of  a  heart. 

But  such  legendary  riches 

As  our  hunting-grounds  possess, 

Better  fit  their  forest  niches — 
Archives  of  the  wilderness. 

And  the  surges  of  the  city 

Overwhelm  a  thousand  pleas 
Heard  with  brimming  eyes  of  pity 

Amid  solitudes  like  these. 

JACK  OF  ALL  TRADES. 

A  MATTER  OP  FACT  ROMANCE. 

[Written  exclusively  for  Habpbb's  Maoazibe.] 

BY  CHARLES  READi; 

Anthor  of  **  Never  too  Ute  to  Mend,*'  '.'Chrlstio  John- 
■tone,**  etc. 

CAP  6. 

MY  office  in  this  trip  was  merely  to  contnct 
for  the  Elephant's  food  at  the  various 
places :  but  I  was  getting  older  and  shrewder, 
and  more  designing  than  I  used  to  be,  and  I 
was  quite  keen  enough  to  see  in  this  elephant 
the  means  of  bettering  my  fortunes  if  I  could 
but  make  friends  with  her.  But  how  to  do 
this?  She  was  like  a  coquette;  strange  ad- 
mirers welcome :  but  when  you  had  courted  her 
a  while  she  got  tired  of  you  and  then  nothing 
short  of  your  demise  satisfied  her  caprice.  Her 
heart  seemed  inaccessible,  except  to  this  brute 
Elliot,  ^md  he,  drunk  or  sober  guarded  the  se- 
cret of  his  fascination  by  some  instinct ;  for  rea* 
son  he  possessed  in  a  veiy  small  degree. 

I  played  the  spy  on  quadruped  and  biped, 
and  I  found  out  the  &ct  but  l^e  reason  beat 
me.  I  saw  that  she  was  more  tenderly  careful 
of  him  than  a  mother  of  her  child.  I  saw  him 
roll  down  stupid  drunk  under  her  belly,  and  I 
saw  her  lift  first  one  foot  and  then  the  other 
and  draw  them  slowly  and  carefully  back,  trem- 
bling with  fear  lest  she  might  maJce  a  mistake 
and  hurt  him. 

But  why  she  was  a  mother  to  him  and  a 
step  mother  to  the  rest  of  us,  that  I  could  not 
learn. 

One  day,  between  Plymouth  and  Liverpool, 
having  left  Elliot  and  her  together,  I  happened 
to  return  and  I  found  the  Elephant  alone  and 
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in  a  9tMU  of  excitement,  and  looking  in  I  ob- 
serred  some  blood  npon  the  straw. 

Hu  torn  has  come  at  last  was  my  first  no- 
tion ;  bat  looking  roond  there  was  ElUot  behind 
me. 

"I  was  afraid  ihd  had  tried  it  on  with  yon,** 
Isaid. 

"Who?** 

"The  Elephant!" 

Elliot's  face  was  not  generally  expressire, 
bat  the  look  of  silent  scorn  he  gaye  me  at  the 
idea  of  the  Elephant  attacking  him,  was  worth 
seeing.  The  brute  knew  something  I  did  not 
knoWf  and  coald  not  find  out;  and  from  this 
ooe  piece  of  knowledge  he  looked  down  upon 
me  with  a  sort  of  contempt  that  set  all  the  Sey- 
aa  Dials  blood  on  fire. 

"  I  will  bottom  this"  said  I  **  if  I  die  for  it.** 

Uj  plan  was  to  fbed  D*jek  eTery  dajr  with  my 
own  hand,  but  nerer  to  go  near  her  without 
Elliot  at  mj  rery  side  and  in  firont  of  the  Els* 
phant 

This  was  mj  first  step. 

We  were  now  drawing  toward  Newcastle,  and 
bad  to  lie  at  Morpeth  where  we  arrired  late, 
and  found  Mr.  Yates  and  M.  Huguet  who  had 
come  out  from  Newcastle  to  meet  us ;  and  at 
this  place  I  determined  on  a  new  more  which  I 
bad  long  meditated. 

EUiot,  I  reflected,  alwajs  slept  with  the  Ele- 
phant. None  of  the  other  men  had  erer  done 
this.  Now  might  there  not  be  some  magic  in 
this  unbroken  familiarity  between  the  two  ani- 
mals? 

Accordingly  at  Morpeth  I  pretended  there 
wss  DO  bed  vacant  in  the  Inn,  and  asked  Elliot 
to  Let  me  lie  beside  him :  he  grunted  an  ungia- 
cioiis  assent. 

Not  to  orerdo  it  at  first,  I  got  Elliot  between 
me  and  D*jek,  so  that  if  she  was  offended  at  my 
intrusion,  she  must  pass  over  her  darling  to  re- 
sent it;  we  had  tramped  a  good  many  miles 
and  were  soon  fast  asleep. 

Aboot  2  in  the  morning,  I  was  awoke  by  a 
ihoot  and  a  crunching,  and  felt  myself  dropping 
into  the  straw  out  of  the  Ellephant*s  mouth---she 
bad  stretched  her  proboscis  orer  him,  had  taken 
Bte  np  so  delicately  that  I  felt  nothing,  and 
when  EUiot  shouted  I  was  in  her  month ;  at^his 
toice,  that  rung  in  my  ears  like  the  last  trumpet 
■he  dropped  me  like  a  hot  potatoe.  I  rolled 
oat  of  the  straw  giring  tongue  a  good  one,  and 
ran  out  of  the  shed.  I  had  no  sooner  got  to  the 
Inn  than  I  felt  a  sickening  pain  in  my  shoulder 
sod  fiunted  away. 

Her  hage  tooth  had  gone  into  my  shoulder 
like  a  wedge.  It  was  myself  I  had  heard  being 
cnuched. 

They  did  what  they  could  for  me  and  I  soon 
came  to.  When  I  rccorered  my  senses  I  was 
leiied  with  Tomiting:  but  at  last  all  violent 
■Tmptoms  abated,  and  I  began  to  suffer  great 
pain  in  the  injured  part,  and  did  suffer  for  6 
weeks. 

And  so  I  scraped  clear.  Somehow  or  other 
nUot  was  not  drank,  or  nothing  could  have 


saved  me— for  a  second  wonder  he,  who  was  a 
heavy  sleeper,  woke  at  the  very  slight  noise  she 
made  eating  me ;  a  moment  later  nothing  could 
have  saved  me — I  use  too  many  words — suppose 
she  had  e^ten  me  I  what  then  ? 

They  told  Mr.  Yates  at  breakfast,  and  he 
sent  for  me,  and  advised  me  to  lie  quiet  at  Mor- 
peth till  the  fever  of  the  wound  should  be  off 
me,  but  I  refused.  She  was  to  start  at  ten  and 
I  told  him  I  should  start  with  her. 

Running  from'  grim  death  like  that,  I  had 
left  my  shoes  behind  in  the  shed,  and  M.  Hu- 
guet sent  his  servant  Baptiste  an  Italian  for 
them.  , 

Mr.  Yates  then  asked  me  for  all  the  particu- 
lars, and  while  I  was  telling  him  and  M.  Huguet 
we  heard  a  conunotion  in  the  Street,  and  saw 
people  running,  and  presently  one  of  the  wait- 
ers ran  in  and  cried, 

"  The  Elephant  has  killed  a  man,  or  near  it.'* 

Mr.  Yates  laughed  and  said 

"Not  quite  so  bad  as  that,  for  here  is  the 


"No— no**— cried  the  waiter — "it  is  not  him, 
it  is  one  of  the  foreigners.'* 

Mr.  Yates  started  up  all  trembling.  He  ran 
to  the  Stable.  I  followed  him  as  I  was,  and 
there  we  saw  a  sight  to  make  your  blood  run 
cold.  On  the  com  binn  lay  poor  Baptiste  crush- 
ed to  a  mummy.  How  it  happened  there  was 
no  means  of  knowing — ^but,  no  doubt,  while  he 
was  groping  in  the  straw  for  my  wretched  shoes, 
she  struck  him  with  her  trunk,  perhaps  more 
than  once — his  breast  bones  were  broken  to 
chips  and  every  time  he  breathed,  which  by 
God's  mercy  was  not  many  minutes,  the  man*s 
whole  chest  frame  puffed  out  like  a  bladder 
with  the  action  of  his  lungs — it  was  too  horrible 
to  look  at         • 

Elliot  had  run  at  the  man's  cry,  but  too  lata 
to  save  life  this  time.  He  had  cUnwn  the  man 
out  of  the  straw  as  she  was  about  to  pound  him 
to  a  jelly,  and  there  tht»  poor  soul  lay  on  the 
com  binn,  and  by  his  side  lay  the  things  he  had 
died  for;  two  old  shoes — ^EUiot  had  found  them 
in  the  straw  and  put  them  there  of  all  places  in 
the  world. 

By  this  time  all  Morpeth  was  out  They  be- 
sieged the  doors  and  vow'd  death  to  the  Ele- 
phant. M.  Huguet  became  greatly  alarmed; 
he  could  spare  Baptiste  but  he  could  not  spare 
D'jek.  He  got  Mr.  Yates  to  pacify  the  people 
— "  tell  them  something,**  said  he. 

"  What  on  earth  can  I  say  for  her  over  that 
man's  bleeding  body  ?'*  said  Mr.  Yates.  ' '  Curse 
her !  would  to  God  I  had  never  seen  her !  ** 

"  Tell  them  he  used  her  cruel*'— said  M.  Hu- 
guet. ' '  I  have  brought  her  off  with  that  before 
now." 

Well,  my  sickness  came  on  again,  partly  no 
doubt  by  the  sight,  and  the  remorse ;  and  I  was 
got  to  bed  and  lay  there  some  days :  so  I  did 
not  see  all  that  passed,  but  I  heard  some  and  I 
know  the  rest  by  instinct  now. 

Half  an  hour  after  breakfast  time  Baptiste 
died.     On  this  the  Elei^nt  was  detained  by 
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the  anthorities  and  a  Coroner's  inquest  was 
summoned,  and  sat  in  the  shambles  on  the  ric- 
tim,  with  the  Butcheress  looking  on  at  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

Pippin  told  me  she  took  off  a  jnr7man*s  hat 
during  the  inrestigation  waved  it  triomphantlj 
in  the  air  and  placed  it  cleverly  on  her  favor^ 
ite*8  head  old  Tom. 

At  this  Inqnest  two  or  three  persons  deposed 
on  oath  that  the  deceased  had  ill  nsed  her  more 
than  once  in  France ;  in  particular  that  he  had 
run  a  pitchfork  into  her  two  years  ago,  that  he 
had  been  pmonstrated  with,  but  in  vain ;  un- 
fortunately she  had  recognized  him  at  once  and 
killed  him  out  of  revenge  for  past  cruelty,  or  to 
save  herself  from  fi«sh  outrages. 

This  cooled  the  ardor  against  her.  Some 
even  took  part  with  her  against  the  man. 
'  '*Run  a  pitchfork,  into  an  Elephant  1  Oh — 
for  shame  I  no  wonder  she  killed  him  at  last. 
How  good  of  her  not  to  kill  him  then  and  there 
— what  forbearance !  forgave  it  for  two  years, 
ye  see!" 

There  is  a  fixed  opinion  among  men,  that  an 
Elephant  is  a  good  kind  creature :  the  opinion 
is  fad  by  the  Proprietors  of  Elephants,  who 
must  nurse  the  notion  or  lose  their  customers. 
And  so  a  set  tale  is  always  ready  to  clear  the 
guilty  and  criminate  the  sufierer ;  and  this  tale 
is  greedily  swallowed  by  the  public.  You  will 
hear  and  read  many  such  tales  in  the  papers 
before  you  die.     Every  such  tale  is  a  lie. 

How  curiously  things  happen  1  Last  year  t.«. 
more  than  20  years  after  this  event,  my  little 
girl  went  for  a  pound  of  butter  to  Newport 
Street.  She  brought  it  wn4>ped  up  in  a  scrap 
of  a  very  old  newspaper ;  in  unrolling  it  my  eye 
by  mere  accident  fell  upon  these  words  *'  An  In- 
quest'* I  had  no  sooner  read  the  paragraph 
than  I  put  the  scrap  of  paper  away  in  my  desk : 
it  lies  before  me  now,  and  I  am  copying  it : 

**  An  Inqnest  wmb  h«ld  at  the  PhoBnlz  Inn  Morpeth  on 
the  S7th  ultimo,  on  riew  of  the  bodj  of  an  Itelian  nemed 
Baptiste  Beniard,  who  wu  one  of  the  Attendante  on  the 
ftoule  Elephant  which  latelj  performed  at  the  Adelphi. 
It  appeared  fWmi  the  evidence  that  the  man  had  atabhed 
the  elephant  In  the  trunk  with  a  pitchfbilc  about  two 
jean  ago  while  in  a  state  of  Intoxication,  and  that  on 
the  Tneedaj  previous  to  the  Inquest,  the  animal  caught 
hold  of  him  with  her  trunk  and  did  him  so  much  ii^ury 
that  he  died  in  a  few  houn.  Verdict— died  from  the 
wounds  and  bruises  reeeived  from  the  trunk  of  an  Ele- 
pfaant^Deodand  6  shillinga.** 

Well  this  has  gone  all  abroad:  for  Print 
travels  like  wind  and  it  is  not  fiair  to  the  fKends 
and  the  memory  of  this  Baptiste  Bernard  to 
print  that  he. died  by  his  own  cruelty,  or  fault, 
or  foUy. 

So  take  my  deposition.  World,  and  above  all 
Milan,  his  native  City. 

I  declare  upon  oath  that  the  above  is  a  lie. 
That  the  man  was  never  an  attendant  upon  the 
female  elephant :  he  was  an  attendant  on  the 
female  Huguet.  He  never  stabbed  or  ill  used 
D^jek,  or  ever  came  near  her  or  about  her.  He 
was  Madame  Huguet's  footman.  His  first  in- 
troduction to  Mademoiselle  D'jek  was  her  kill- 
ing him,  and  he  died,  not  by  any  fault  of  his 


own,  but  by  the  will  of  God  and  through  igno- 
rance of  the  real  nature  of  theJiUl  grown  Ele^ 
phantf  the  cnnningest,  most  treacherous,  and 
blood  thirsty  beast  that  ever  played  the  Butcher 
among  mankind. 

What  men  speak  dissolves  in  the  air,  what 
they  print  stands  fast  and  will  look  them  in  the 
face  to  all  eternity.  I  print  the  troth  about  this 
man's  death — so  help  me  Grod  I 

Business  is  business.  As  soon  as  we  had 
got  the  inquest  over  and  stamped  the  lie  cur- 
rent, hid  the  truth,  and  buried  the  man,  we 
marehed  south  and  i^yed  our  little  play  at 
Newcastle. 

Deodand  for  a  human  soul  sent  by  murdw  to 
its  account,  five  bob ! !  I 

After  Newcastle  we  walked  to  Yoric,  and  thence 
to  Manchester.  I  crept  along  thoroughly  crest- 
fiillen — Months  and  months  I  had  watched  and 
spied  and  tried  to  pluck  out  the  heart  of  this 
Tom  Elliot's  mystery— I  had  fiuled.~Month8 
and  months  I  had  tried  to  gain  some  influence 
over  D*jek— I  had  &il*d— But  for  Elliot  it  was 
clear  I  should  not  live  a  single  day  within  reach 
of  her  trunk — this  brute  was  my  superior,  I  was 
compelled  to  look  up  to  him,  and  I  did  hok  tp 
to  him. 

As  I  tramped  sulkily  along,  my  smarting 
shoulder  reminded  me  that  in  Elephant,  as  in 
every  thing  else  I  had  tried — ^I  was  Jack,  not 
master. 

The  proprietors  had  their  cause  of  discontent 
too;  we  had  silenced  the  Law,  but  we  could 
not  silence  opinion.  Somehow,  suspicion  hung 
about  her  in  the  very  air,  wherever  she  went. 
She  never  throve  in  the  English  Provinces  after 
the  Morpeth  job,  and  finding  this — ^Mr.  Tates 
said  '*  Oh  hang  her,  she  has  lost  her  character 
here,  send  her  to  America."  So  he  and  M. 
Huguet  joined  partnership  and  took  this  new 
speculation  on  their  shoulden.  America  war 
even  in  that  day  a  great  card  if  you  went  with 
an  English  or  French  reputation. 

I  had  been  thinking  of  leaving  her  and  her 
old  Tom  in  despair :  but  now  that  other  dangers 
and  inconveniences  were  to  bo  endured  bendef 
her  and  her  trunk,  by  some  strange  freak  of 
human  nature,  or  by  fate,  I  began  to  cling  to 
her  like  a  limpet  to  a  rock  the  more  you  poll  at 
him. 

Mr.  Yates  dissuaded  me — •*  Have  nothing  tc 
do  with  her  Jack.  She  will  serve  you  like  aH 
the  rest.  Stay  at  home,  and  FIl  find  something 
for  you  in  the  Theatre.** 

I  thought  a  great  deal  of  Mr.  Yates  for  this : 
for  he  was  speaking  against  his  own  interest 
I  was  a  faithful  servant  to  him,  and  he  needec 
one  about  her.  Many  a  £5  note  I  had  saved 
him  already,  and  well  he  deserved  it  at  my 
hands. 

'*No  Sir"  I  said  <*I  shaU  be  of  use,  and  I 
cant  bear  to  be  nonplushed  by  two  brutes  like 
EUliot  and  her.  I  have  begun  to  study  her, 
and  I  must  go  on  to  the  word  *  Finis.* " 

Messra.  Yates  and  Huguet  insured  the  ele- 
phant for  £20,000  and  sent  us  all  to  sea  togeth* 
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er  in  the  middle  of  NoTember,  a  pretty  month 
to  cross  the  Atlantic  in. 

This  was  what  betters  call  a  hedge ;  and  not 
a  bad  one. 

Oar  party  was  Qneen  D^k — Mr.  Stevenson 
her  financier,  Mr.  Gallott  her  stage  manager 
and  wToagfhl  heir;  Elliot  her  Keeper,  her  Lord, 
her  King;  Pippin  her  slave  always  trembling 
for  his  h^id,  myself  her  Commissariat,  and  one 
George  Hinde  firom  Wombwell*s  her  man  of  all 
woiIl. 

She  had  a  stout  cabin  bnilt  npon  deck  for 
her.  It  cost  £40  to  make ;  what  she  paid  for 
the  aoeommodation  Heaven  knows,  bnt  I  should 
thmk  a  good  round  sum,  for  it  was  the  curse  of 
the  sailors  and  passengers,  and  added  fresh  ter- 
rors to  narigation :  the  steersman  could  not  see 
the  ship's  head  for  it,  until  the  sea  took  the 
mariner^s  part  and  knocked  it  into  tooth  picks. 

Captain  Sebor  had  sach  a  passage  with  us,  as 
he  never  encountered  before ;  he  told  us  so— 
and  no  wonder ;  he  never  had  such  a  wholesale 
murderess  on  board  before— contrary  winds  for 
ever,  and  stiff  gales  too.  At  last  it  blew  great 
guns ;  and  one  night  as  the  sun  went  down  on 
us  in  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  the  sea  running 
mountains  high,  I  saw  Captain  Sebor  himself 
was  fidgety.  He  had  cause — that  night  a  tem- 
pest came  on,  **  The  Ontario"  rolled  fearfully  and 
groaned  like  a  dying  man :  about  two  in  the 
morning  a  sea  struck  her,  smashed  D*jek*s  cabin 
to  atoms  and  left  her  exposed  and  reeling :  an- 
other such  would  now  have  swept  her  overboard, 
bnt  her  wits  never  left  her  for  a  moment  She 
threw  herself  down  flatter  than  any  man  could 
have  conceived  possible :  out  went  all  her  foar 
legs,  and  she  glued  her  belly  to  the  deck — the 
saifcrs  passed  a  chain  from  the  weather  to  the 
lee  bolwarks,  and  she  seized  it  with  her  pro- 
boscis, and  held  on  like  grim  death.  Poor 
thing,  her  jacket  never  got  to  say  dry — she  was 
Eke  a  great  water  rat  all  the  rest  of  the  voyage. 

The  passage  was  twelve  weeks  of  foul  weath- 
er :  the  Elephant  began  to  be  suspected  of  being 
the  canse  of  this,  and  the  Sailors  often  looked 
askaont  at  her,  and  said  we  should  never  see 
port  till  she  walked  the  plank  into  the  Atlantic. 
Jf  her  underwriters  saved  their  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  it  was  touch  and  go  more  than  once  or 
twice.  Moreover  she  ate  so  little  all  the  voyage 
that  it  was  a  wonder  to  Elliot  and  me  how  she 
came  not  to  die  of  sickness  and  hunger.  I 
sappose  she  survived  it  all  because  she  had 
more  mischief  to  da 

As  the  pretty  little  witches  sing  in  Mr.  Locke's 
Opera  of  M<beth, 

She  must,  she  must,  she  must,  she  must,  she 
■bed    much — ^morc — blood ! ! ' 


CAP  7. 
Ous  preposteroas  long  voyage  deranged  all 
Ihe  calculations  that  had  been  made  for  us  in 
England,  and  we  reached  New  York  just  at  the 
wrong  Cime.  We  found  Bfaster  Burke  playing 
at  the  Park  Thsatre,  and  we  were  forced  to  treat 
with  an  inferior  house — "The  Boweiy  Thea- 


tre.*' We  played  there  bnt  with  small  success 
compared  with  what  we  had  been  used  to  in 
Europe.  Master  Burke  filled  the  house — we 
didn*t  fill  ours ;  so  that  at  last  she  was  actually 
eclipsed  by  a  human  acfor :  to  be  sure  it  was  a 
boy — not  a  man,  and  childs  play  is  sometimes 
preferred  by  the  Theatre  going  world  even  to 
Horse  play. 

The  states  men  were  cold  to  us;  they  had 
not  at  this  time  learned  to  form  an  opinion  of 
their  own  at  sight  on  such  matters,  and  we  did 
not  bring  them  an  overpowering  European  ver- 
dict to  which  they  had  nothing  to  do  bat  sign 
their  names.  There  was  no  groove  cut  for  the 
mind  to  run  in  about  us,  and  while  they  hesi- 
tated, the  speculation  halted.  I  think  she  would 
succeed  there  now :  bnt  at  this  time  they  were 
not  ripe  for  an  El^hant 

We  left  New  York— and  away  to  Philadel- 
phia on  foot  and  steamboat 

There  is  a  place  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dela- 
ware where  the  boat  draws  up  to  a  small  pier. 
Down  this  wo  marched,  and  about  10  yards 
from  the  end  the  floor  gave  way  under  her 
weight  and  D*jek  and  her  train  fell  into  the  wa- 
ter— I  was  awoke  from  a  reverie  and  found  my- 
self sitting  right  at  top  of  her  with  my  knees  in 
Chesapeake  bay.  Elliot  had  a  rough  benjamin 
on,  and,  as  he  was  coming  thandering  down 
with  the  rest  of  the  rubbish,  alive  and  dead,  it 
caught  in  a  nail  and  he  hung  over  the  Bay  by 
the  shoulder  like  an  Indian  Fakeer  cursing  and 
swearing  for  all  the  world  like  a  dog  barking. 
I  never  saw  such  a  posture — and  oh !  the  lan- 
guage!!! 

I  swam  out,  but  D*jek  was  caught  in  a  trap 
between  the  two  sets  of  piles.  The  water  was 
about  two  feet  over  her  head,  so  that  every  now 
and  then  she  disappeared,  and  then  striking  the 
bottom  she  came  up  again,  plunging  and  rolling 
and  making  waves  like  a  steamboat,  her  trunk 
she  kept  vertical  like  the  hose  of  a  diving  bell, 
and,  oh,  the  noises  that  came  up  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  through  that  flesh  pipe  for  about 
four  hours.  She  went  up  and  down  the  gamut 
of  "  Oh  Lord  what  shall  I  do  ?**  more  than  a 
thousand  times  I  think.  We  brought  ropes  to 
her  aid,  and  boats,  and  men,  and  tried  all  we 
knew  to  move  her,  but  in  vain ;  and  when  we 
had  exhausted  our  sagacity,  she  drew  upon  a 
better  bank — her  own.  Talk  of  brutes  not  be- 
ing able  to  reason — Gammon!  D^ek  could 
reason  like  Solomon :  for  each  fresh  difficulty 
she  found  a  fVesh  resource.  On  this  occasion 
she  did  what  I  never  saw  her  do  before  or  since 
— she  took  her  enormous  skull,  and  used  it  as  a 
battering  ram  against  the  piles;  two  of  them 
resisted,  no  wonder,  they  were  about  8  inches 
in  diameter ;  the  third  snapped  like  glass  and 
she  plunged  through  and  waddled  on  shore.  I 
met  her  with  a  bucket  of  brandy  and  hot  water 
—stiff. 

Ladies,  who  are  said  to  sip  this  compound  in 
your  boudoirs  while  your  husbands  are  smoking 
at  the  dubs,  bnt  I  dont  believe  it  of  you,  learn 
how  this  lady  disposed  of  herwooden  tumbler  fill 
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— she  thrust  her  proboscis  into  it — Whis-s-s-sp  1 
now  it  is  all  in  her  trunk — Whis-s-s-sh — now  it 
is  all  in  her  abdomen ;  one  breath  drawn  and 
exhaled  sent  it  from  the  bucket  home.  This 
done,  her  eye  twinkled  and  she  tnunpeted  **A11 
is  well  that  ends  well.** 

I  should  weary  the  reader  were  I  to  relate  at 
length  all  the  small  incidents  that  befell  us  in 
the  United  States. 

The  general  result  was  failure,  loss  of  money 
our  salaries  not  paid  up  and  fearful  embarrass- 
ments staring  us  in  the  face,  we  scraped  through 
without  pawning  the  elephant:  but  we  were 
often  on  the  verge  of  it  All  this  did  not  choke 
my  ambition.  Warned  by  the  past  I  never  ven- 
tnred  near  her,  unless  Elliot  was  there,  for 
twelve  months  after  our  landing :  but  I  was  al- 
ways watching  Elliot  and  her  to  find  the  secret 
of  his  influence. 

A  fearful  annoyance  to  the  leaders  ot  the 
speculation  was  the  drunkenness  of  old  Tom 
and  George  Hinde :  these  two  encouraged  one 
another  and  defied  us,  and  of  course  they  were 
our  masters  because  no  one  but  Elliot  could 
move  the  Elephant  from  place  to  place,  or  work 
her  on  the  stage. 

One  night  Elliot  was  so  drunk  that  he  fell 
down  senseless  at  the  door  of  her  shed  on  his 
way  to  repose — I  was  not  near,  but  Mr.  Gallott, 
it  seems,  was,  and  he  told  us  she  put  out  her 
proboscis,  drew  him  tenderly  in,  laid  him  on 
the  straw,  and  flung  a  blanket  over  him  or  part- 
ly over  him — Mr.  Gallott  is  alive  and  a  public 
character,  you  can  ask  him  whether  this  is  true : 
I  tell  the  tale  as  twas  told  to  me,  and  I  can  be- 
lieve it. 

Not  long  after  this,  in  one  of  the  American 
towns,  I  forget  which,  passing  by  D'jek's  shed  I 
heard  a  tremendous  row.  I  was  about  to  call 
Elliot  thinking  it  was  the  old  story,  somebody 
gettlQg  butchered:  but  I  dont  luiow  how  it 
was,  something  stopped  me,  and  I  looked  cau- 
tiously in  instead,  and  I  saw  Tom  Elliot  walk- 
ing into  her  with  a  pitchfork — she  trembling 
like  a  school  boy  with  her  head  in  a  comer — 
and  the  blood  streaming  from  her  sides.  As 
soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  me  he  left  off  and 
muttered  unintelligibly.  I  said  nothing — I 
thought  the  more. 

CAP  8. 

We  steamed  and  tramped  up  and  down  the 
United  States  of  America.  At  Norfolk  she 
broke  loose  at  midnight,  slipped  into  the  Town, 
took  up  the  trees  on  the  Boulevard  and  strewed 
them  flat,  went  into  the  market,  broke  into  a 
vegetable  shop,  munched  the  entire  stock,  next 
to  a  ooachmaker's,  took  off  a  carriage  wheel, 
opened  the  door,  stripped  the  cushions,  and  we 
found  her  eating  the  stuffing. 

One  day  at  noon  we  found  ourselves  fourteen 
miles  from  the  Town,  I  forget  its  name,  we  had 
to  play  in  that  very  night.  Mr.  Gallott  had 
gone  on  to  rehearse  etc,  and  it  behooved  ns  to 
be  marching  after  him.  At  this  jtmcture,  old 
Tom  being  rather  drunk,  feels  a  strong  desire 


to  be  quite  drunk,  and  refuses  to  stir  from  his 
brandy  and  water.  Our  Exchequer  was  in  no 
condition  to  be  trifled  with  thus ;  if  Elliot  and 
Co.  became  helpless  for  an  hour  or  two,  we 
should  arrive  too  late  for  the  night's  perform- 
ance, and  D*jek  eating  her  head  off  all  the 
while.  I  coaxed  and  threatened  our  two  brandy 
sppnges ;  but  in  vain :  they  stuck  and  sucked. 
I  was  in  despair :  and  being  in  despair  I  came 
to  a  desperate  resolution ;  I  determined  to  try 
and  master  her  myself  then  and  there  and  defy 
these  drunkards. 

I  told  Pippin  my  prc(jcct:  he  started  back 
aghast :  he  viewed  me  in  the  light  of  a  madman 
**are  you  tired  of  youriife?"  said  he.  But  I 
was  inflexible.  Seven  Dials  pluck  was  up.  I 
was  enraged  with  my  drunkards,  and  I  was  tired 
of  waiting  so  many  years  the  slave  of  a  quadru- 
ped whose  master  was  a  brute. 

Elephants  are  driven  with  a  rod  of  steel 
sharpened  at  the  end;  about  a  foot  fVdm  the 
end  of  this  weapon  is  a  large  hook,  by  sticking 
this  hook  into  an  Elephant's  ear  and  pulling  It, 
you  make  them  sensible  which  way  yon  want 
them  to  go,  and  persuade  them  to  comply. 

Armed  with  this  tool  I  walked  up  to  Djek's 
shed,  and  in  the  most  harsh  and  brutal  voice  I 
could  command  bade  her  come  out.  She  moved 
in  the  shed,  but  hesitated.  I  repeated  the  com- 
mand still  more  repulsively,  and  out  she  came 
toward  me  veiy  slowly. 

With  beasts  such  as  lions,  tigers  and  ele- 
phants great  promptitude  is  the  thing.  Think 
for  them!  dont  give  them  time  to  think!  or 
their  thoughts  are  apt  to  be  eviL  I  had  learned 
this  much :  so  I  introduced  myself  by  driving 
the  steel  into  D*jek's  ribs  and  then  hooking  her 
ear,  while  Pippin  looked  down  aghast  from  a 
first  story  window.  If  D'jek  had  knonn  how 
my  heart  was  beating  she  would  have  killed  me 
then  And  there;  but  finding  no  hesitation  on 
my  part,  shd  took  it  all  as  a  matter  of  course 
and  walked  with  me  like  a  lamb.  I  found  my- 
self alone  with  her  on  the  road  and  fomteen 
miles  of  it  before  us.  It  was  a  serious  situa- 
tion, but  I  was  ripe  for  it  now.  All  the  old 
women's  stories  and  traditions  about  an  Ele- 
phant's character  had  been  driven  out  of  me  by 
experience  and  washed  out  with  blood.  I  had 
fathomed  Elliot's  art,  I  had  got  what  the  French 
call  the  riddle  key  of  Mademoiselle  B^jek,  and 
that  key  was  *' Steel  r 

On  we  marched  the  best  of  friends— there 
were  a  number  of  little  hills  on  the  road,  and 
as  we  mounted  one,  a  figure  used  to  appear  be- 
hind us  on  the  crest  of  the  last  between  us  and 
the  sky— this  was  the  gallant  Pippin,  solidtous 
for  his  friend's  fate,  but  desirous  of  not  partak- 
ing it  if  adverse.  And  still  the  worthy  D'jek 
and  I  marched  on  the  best  of  friends.  About 
a  mile  out  of  the  Town  she  put  out  her  trunk, 
and  tried  to  curl  it  gently  round  me  in  a  ca- 
ressing way — ^I  met  this  overture  by  driving  the 
steel  into  her  till  the  blood  sqnurted  out  of  her. 
If  I  had  not  the  Syren  would  have  killed  me  in 
the  course  of  the  next  five  mlnutM.    Wheoerer 
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die  relaxed  her  speed  I  drove  the  steel  into  her. 
When  the  afternoon  sun  smiled  gloriooslj  on 
Biy  and  the  poor  thing  felt  nature  stir  in  her 
heart,  and  hegan  to  frisk  in  her  awfol  clumsj 
vsj,  pounding  the  great  glohe,  I  drore  the  steel 
iato  her :  if  I  had  not  I  should  not  be  here  to 
relate  this  sprightly  namtiye. 

Meantime  at  *  *  *  her  Stage  Manager  and 
riaaocier  were  in  great  distress  and  anxietjr. 
Four  o*clock,  and  no  elephant!  At  last  thej 
got  so  frightened,  thej  came  oat  to  meet  us, 
Hid  presently  to  their  amazement  and  delight 
Ujtk  strode  up  with  her  new  general.  Their 
ecstasy  was  great  to  think  the  whole  bosiaess 
was  DO  longer  at  a  Drunkard's  mercy-^^'^But 
liow  did  you  manage — ^bow  ever  did  you  win  her 
heart  ?"  *  *  With  this  ?"  said  I  and  showed  them 
the  bloody  steel. 

We  had  not  been  in  the  Town  half  an  hour 
bifi>TO  Tom  and  Greoige  came  ii).  They  were 
not  so  drunk  but  what  they  trembled  for  their 
■taations  after  my  exploit,  and  rolled  after  us 
SI  fiut  they  could. 

By  these  means  I  rose  from  Mademoiselle*8 
flare  to  be  her  companion  and  friend. 


THE    VIRGINIANS. 
BY  W.  M.  THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

HOSPrrALITIES. 

TTIS  EXCELLENCY  the  Commander- in- 
-LL  Chief  set  forth  to  pay  his  visit  to  Madam 
Eanond  in  sach  a  stote  and  splendor  as  became 
the  first  personage  in  all  his  Majesty's  colonies, 
planutions,  and  possessions  of  North  America. 
H»  gaard  of  dimgoons  preceded  him  out  of 
Vol.  XVI.— No.  93.— B  b 


Williamsbufg  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  shout- 
ing and  yeUing  of  a  loyal,  and  principally  negro 
population.  The  General  rode  in  his  own  coach. 
Captain  Talmadge,  his  Excellency's  Master  of 
the  Horse,  attended  him  at  the  door  of  the  pon- 
derous emblasoned  vehicle,  and  riding  by  the 
side  of  the  carriage  during  the  journey  from 
Williamsburg  to  Madam  Esmond's  house.  Ma- 
jor Danvers,  aid-de-camp,  sate  in  the  front  of 
the  cairiage  with  the  little  postmaster  from 
Philadelphia,  Mr.  Franklin,  who,  printer's  boy 
as  he  had  been,  was  a  wonderful  shrewd  per- 
son, as  his  Excellency  and  the  gentlemen  of  his 
fiimily  were  fain  to  acknowledge,  having  a  quan^ 
tity  of  the  most  curious  information  respecting 
the  colony,  and  regarding  England  too,  where  Mr. 
Franklin  had  been  more  than  once.  '*'Twas 
extraordinary  how  a  person  of  such  humble  ori- 
gin should  have  acquired  such  a  variety  of  learn- 
ing and  sach  a  politeness  of  breeding,  too,  Mr. 
Franklin!"  his  Excellency  was  pleased  to  ob- 
serve, touching  his  hat  graciously  to  the  post- 
master. 

The  postmaster  bowed,  said  it  had  been  his 
occasional  good  fortune  to  fill  into  the  company 
of  gentlemen  like  his  Excellency,  and  that  he 
had  taken  advantage  of  his  opportunity  to  study 
their  honors*  manners,  and  adapt  himself  to 
them  as  far  as  he  might.  As  for  education,  he 
could  not  boast  much  of  that — ^his  father  being 
but  in  straitened  circumstances,  and  the  advanv 
ages  small  in  his  native  country  of  New  En- 
gland :  but  he  had  done  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  and  gathered  what  he  could — ^he  knew 
nothing  like  what  they  had  in  England. 

Mr.  Braddock  burst  out  laughing,  and  said. 
**  As  for  education,  there  were  gentlemen  of  the 
army,  by  George,  who  didn't  know  whether  they 
should  spell  bull  with  two  b's  or  one.  He  had 
heard  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  no  special 
good  penman.  He  had  not  the  honor  of  serv- 
ing under  that  noble  commander — his  Grace 
was  before  his.time — but  he  thrashed  the  Frendi 
soundly,  although  he  was  no  scholar." 

Mr.  Franklin  said  he  was  aware  of  both  those 
facts. 

"  Nor  is  my  Duke  a  scholar,"  went  on  Mr. 
Braddock^** aha,  Mr.  Postmaster,  you  have 
heard  that,  too— I  see  by  the  wink  in  your  eye.-" 

Mr.  Franlilin  instantly  withdrew  the  obnox- 
ious or  satirical  wink  in  his  eye,  and  looked  in 
the  General's  jolly  round  face  with  a  pair  of 
orbs  as  innocent  as  a  baby's.  *  *  He's  no  scholar, 
but  he  is  a  match  for  any  French  general  that 
ever  swallowed  the  English  for ^fricass€e  de  era- 
pawL  He  saved  the  crown  for  the  best  of  kings, 
his  royal  father,  his  Most  Gracious  Majesty  King 
George." 

Off  went  Mr.  Franklin's  hat,  and  from  his 
large  bnckled  wig  escaped  a  great  halo  of  pow- 
der. 

**  He  is  the  soldier's  best  fnend,  and  has  been 
the  uncompromising  enemy  of  all  beggariy  red- 
shanked  Scotch  rebels  and  intriguing  Romish 
Jesuits  who  would  take  our  liberty  from  us,  and 
our  religion  by  George.  His  royal  highness,  j 
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mj  gracious  master,  is  not  a  scholar  neither, 
bnt  he  is  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  in  the 
world." 

*'I  have  seen  his  rojal  highness  on  horse- 
back, at  a  review  of  the  Guards,  in  Hyde  Park,** 
sajs  Mr.  Franklin.  '*The  Duke  is  indeed  a 
very  fine  gentleman  on  horseback." 

"Ton  shall  drink  his  health  to-day.  Post- 
master. He  is  the  best  of  masters,  the  best  of 
friends,  the  best  of  sons  to  his  royal  old  father; 
the  best  of  gentlemen  that  ever  wore  an  epaulet." 

"Epaulets  are  quite  out  of  my  way.  Sir,** 
says  Mr.  Franklin,  laughing.  "Ton  know  I 
live  in  a  Quaker  city." 

**0f  course  they  are  out  of  your  way,  my 
good  friend.  Erery  man  to  his  business.  Ton, 
and  gentlemen  of  your  class,  to  your  books,  and 
welcome.  We  don't  forbid  you ;  we  encourage 
yon.  We,  to  fight  the  enemy  and  govern  the 
country.  Hey,  gendemen?  Lord  1  what  roads 
you  hare  in  this  colony,  and  how  this  con- 
founded coach  plunges  I  Who  have  we  here, 
with  the  two  negro  boys  in  white  and  blue 
Hveries  ?     He  rides  a  good  gelding." 

"It  is  Mr.  Washington,"  says  the  aid-de- 
camp. 

"  I  would  like  him  for  a  corporal  of  the  Horse 
Grenadiers,"  said  the  General.  "He  has  a 
good  figure  on  a  horse.  He  knows  the  country, 
too,  Mr.  Franklin." 

"Yes,  indeed." 

"  And  is  an  extremely  genteel  young  man, 
considering  the  opportunities  he  has  had.  I 
should  have  thought  he  had  the  polish  of  Eu- 
rope, by  George  I  should." 

"  He  does  his  best,"  says  Mr.  Franklin,  look- 
ing innocently  at  the  stout  chief,  the  exemplar 
of  English  elegance,  who  sat  swagging  from  one 
ude  to  the  other  of  the  carriage,  his  face  as  scar- 
let as  his  coat — swearing  at  every  other  word ; 
ignorant  on  every  point  off  parade,  except  the 
merits  of  a  bottle  and  the  looks  of  a  woman ; 
not  of  high  birth,  yet  absurdly  proud  of  his  no- 
ancestry  ;  brave  as  a  bull-dog ;  savage,  lustful, 
prodigal,  generous ;  gentle  in  soft  moods ;  easy 
of  love  and  laughter ;  dull  of  wit ;  utterly  un- 
read; believing  his  country  the  first  in  the 
world,  and  he  as  good  a  genUeman  as  any  in  it. 
"Yes,  he  is  mighty  well  for  a  provincial,  upon 
my  word.  He  was  beat  at  Fort  What-d'ye-oall- 
um  last  year,  down  by  the  Thingamy  river. 
What's  the  name  on't,  Talmadge?" 

"The  Lord  knows,  Sir,"  says  Talmadge; 
"and  I  dare  say  the  Postmaster,  too,  who  is 
laughing  at  us  both." 

"Oh  Captain!" 

"Was  can^t  in  a  regular  trap.  Ho  had 
only  militia  and  Indians  with  him.  Good-day, 
Mr.  Washington.  A  pretty  nag.  Sir.  That 
*vas  your  first  affair  last  year." 

"That  at  Fort  Necessity?  Yes,  Sir,"  said 
the  gentleman,  gravely  saluting  as  he  rode  up, 
followed  by  a  couple  of  natty  negro  grooms,  in 
smart  livery  coats  and  velvet  hunting-caps.  "I 
began  ill,  Sir,  never  having  been  in  action  un- 
til that  unlucky  day." 


"You  were  all  raw  levies,  my  good  fellow. 
You  should  have  seen  our  militia  run  from  the 
Scotch,  and  be  cursed  to  them.  You  should 
have  had  some  tnx^  with  yoo." 

''Your  Excellency  knows  'tis  my  passionate 
desire  to  see  tai4  serve  with  them,"  said  Mr. 
Washington. 

"By  George  we  shall  try  and  gratify  yon. 
Sir,"  said  the  General,  with  one  of  hk  usual 
huge  oaths;  and  on  the  heavy  carriage  rolled 
toward  Castlewood;  Mr.  Washington  asking 
leave  to  gallop  on  ahead,  in  order  to  announce 
his  Excellency's  speedy  arrival  to  the  lady  Uiere. 

The  progress  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  was 
so  slow  that  several  hnmbler  persons  who  were 
invited  to  nfeet  his  Excellency  came  up  inih 
his  carriage,  and,  not  liking  to  -pass  the  great 
man  on  the  road,  formed  quite  a  procession  in 
the  dusty  wake  of  his  chariot-wheels.  First 
came  Mr.  Dinwiddie,  the  Lieutenant-Gorenior 
of  his  Majestjr's  inrovince,  attended  by  his  negro 
servants,  and  in  company  of  Parson  Broadbent, 
the  jolly  Williamsburg  chajdain.  These  were 
presently  joined  by  little  Mr.  Dempster,  the  young 
gentleman's  schoolmaster,  in  his  great  Ramillies 
wig,  which  he  kept  for  occasions  of  state.  Anon 
appeared  Mr.  Laws,  the  judge  of  the  court,  with 
Madam  Laws  on  a  pillion  behind  him,  and  their 
negro  man  carrying  a  box  containing  her  lady- 
ship's cap,  and  bestriding  a  mule.  The  proces- 
sion looked  so  ludicrous,  that  Major  Danvers 
and  Mr.  Franklin  espying  it,  laughed  outright, 
though  not  so  loud  as  U>  disturb  his  Excellency, 
who  was  asleep  by  this  time,  bade  the  whole  of 
this  queer  rear-guard  move  on,  and  leave  the 
Commander-in-Chief  and  his  escort  of  Dragoons 
to  follow  at  their  leisilre.  There  was  room  for 
all  at  Castlewood  when  they  came.  There  was 
meat,  drink,  and  the  best  tobacco  for  his  M^jes- 
,ty's  soldiers,  and  laughing  and  jollity  for  the  ne- 
groes, and  a  plenteous  welcome  for  their  mas- 
ters. 

The  honest  General  required  to  be  helped  to 
most  dishes  at  the  table,  and  more  than  once, 
and  was  forever  holding  out  his  glass  for  drink ; 
Nathan's  sangaree  he  pronounced  to  be  excel- 
lent, and  had  drunk  largely  of  it  on  arriving 
before  dinner.  There  was  dder,  ale,  brandy, 
and  plenty  of  good  Bordeaux  wine,  some  which 
Colonel  J^mond  himself  had  brought  home  with 
him  to  the  colony,  and  which  was  fit  for  pan- 
te^fids  cams,  said  little  Mr.  Dempster,  with  a 
wink  to  Mr.  Broadbent,  the  clergyman  of  the 
adjoining  parish.  Mr.  Broadbent  returned  the 
wink  and  nod,  and  drank  ^e  wine  without  car- 
ing about  the  Latin,  as  why  should  he,  never 
having  hitherto  troubled  himself  about  the  lan- 
guage ?  Mr.  Broadbent  was  a  gambling,  gu- 
zling,  cock-fighting  divine,  who  had  passed  much 
time  in  the  Fleet  prison,  at  Newmarket,  at 
Hockley  in  the  Hole ;  and  having  gone  of  all 
sorts  of  errands  for  his  friend  Lord  Cinqbars, 
Lord  Ringwood's  son  (my  lady  Cinqbars's  wait- 
ing-woman being  Mr.  B.'s  mother — I  daresay, 
the  modem  reader  had  best  not  be  too  particu- 
lar regarding  Mr.  Broadbent* s  fi^^r's  pedigree), 
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hid  be«ii  of  Ute  lent  out  lo  a  chnroh-liTing  in 
Yiigmia.  He  and  young  George  had  fooght 
joMMf  a  Biatch  of  cocks  together,  taken  manj  a 
roe  in  company,  hauled  in  oonntleM  qnantitief 
of  ihad  and  salmon,  slain  wild  geese  and  wild 
nrsas,  pigeons  and  plorers,  and  destro]red  myr- 
itds  of  canras-backed  docju.  It  was  said  by 
the  eDvioos  that  Broadbent  was  the  midnight 
potcher  on  whom  Mr.  Washington  set  his  dogs, 
and  whom  he  caned  by  the  nrtr  side  at  Honnt 
yenon.  The  fellow  got  away  from  his  ci^Jtor's 
p^  and  scrambled  to  his  boat  in  the  dark ;  bat 
Broadbent  was  laid  up  for  two  Sundays  after- 
ward, and  when  he  came  abroad  again  had  the 
erident  remains  of  a  black  eye  and  a  new  col- 
Isr  to  his  coat  All  the  games  at  the  cards  had 
Geoige  Esmond  and  Parson  Broadbent  played 
together,  besides  hunting  all  the  birds  in  the 
air,  the  beasts  in  the  forest,  and  the  fish  of  the 
tea.  Indeed,  when  the  boys  rode  together  to 
got  their  reading  with  Mr.  Dempster,  I  suspect 
that  Hany  staid  behind  and  took  lessons  from 
the  other  professor  of  European  learning  and 
aeoomplishments— George  going  his  own  way, 
reading  his  own  bodts,  and,  of  course,  telling 
no  tales  of  his  younger  brother. 

All  the  birds  of  the  Virginia  air,  and  all  the 
fiih  of  the  sea  in  season  were  here  laid  on  Mad- 
an  Esmond's  board  to  feed  his  Excellency  and 
the  rest  of  the  English  and  American  gentle- 
men. The  gumbo  was  declared  to  be  perfection 
(yovng  Mr.  George's  black  serrant  was  named 
after  this  dish,  being  discorered  behind  the 
door  with  his  head  in  a  bowl  of  this  delicious 
Iwteh-potch  by  the  late  Colonel,  and  grimly 
duistenod  on  the  spot),  the  shad  were  rich  and 
friah,  the  stewed  tempins  were  worthy  of  Lon- 
don aldermen — before  George,  he  would  like  the 
Dike  himself  to  taste  them,  his  Excellency 
deigned  to  say — and,  indeed,  stewed  tem^ins 
STB  worthy  of  any  duke  or  eren  emperor.  The 
■egro  women  haTC  a  genius  for  co<^ery,  and  in 
CsfUewood  kitchens  there  were  adepts  in  the  art 
brooght  np  under  the  keen  eye  of  the  late  and 
tbs  present  Madam  Esmond.  Certain  of  the- 
disbes,  especially  the  sweets  and^foiw,  Madam 
EsBond  prepared  herself  with  great  neatness 
aad  dftxterity ;  earring  several  of  the  principal 
pieess,  aa  the  kindly  cumbrous  fashion  of  the 
day  was,  putting  up  the  laced  lappets  of  her 
«leetes,  and  showing  the  prettiest  round  arms 
and  small  hands  and  wrists  as  she  performed 
this  ancient  rite  of  a  hospitality  not  so  languid 
as  oars.  The  old  law  of  the  table  was  that  the 
atoesa  was  to  press  her  guests  with  a  decent 
ssgemesa,  to  watch  and  see  whom  she  could  en- 
eovage  to  fiirther  enjoyment,  to  know  culinary 
tistomic  secrets,  and  execute  carving  opera- 
tioQs  upon  fowls,  fish,  game,  joints  of  meat,  and 
so  forth ;  to  cheer  her  guesu  to  fresh  efforts,  to 
•Uaper  ber  neighbor,  Mr.  Braddock :  **  I  hare 
kapi  far  your  Excellency  the  jowl  of  this  sal- 
ttoB.— I  wia  take  no  denial  1  Mr.  Franklin, 
yoo  drink  only  water,  Sir,  though  our  oellar  has 
wholesome  wine  which  gires  no  headaches. — 
Mr.  Justice,  you  lore  woodcock  pie?" 


"Because  I  know  who  makes  the  pastry," 
says  Mr.  Laws,  the  Judge,  with  a  profound 
bow.  "  I  wish.  Madam,  we  had  such  a  happy 
knack  of  pastry  at  home  as  you  hava  at  Cai^e- 
wood.  I  often  say  to  my  wife,  'My  dear,  I 
wish  you  had  Madam  Esmond's  hand.' " 

''It  is  a  Tery  pretty  hand ;  I  am  sure  others 
would  like  it  too,"  says  Mr.  Postmaster  of  Bos- 
ton—at which  remaik  Mr.  Esmond  looks  but 
half-pleased  at  the  little  gentleman.        # 

"  Such  a  hand  for  a  light  pie-crust,"  contin- 
ues the  Judge,  "and  my  service  to  you.  Mad- 
am." And  he  thinks  the  widow  can  not  but 
be  propitiated  by  this  compliment.  She  says 
simply  that  she  had  lessons  when  she  was  at 
home  in  England  for  her  education,  and  that 
there  were  certayi  dishes  which  her  mother 
taught  her  to  make,  and  which  her  father  and 
sons  both  liked.  She  was  Tery  glad  if  they 
I^eased  her  company.  More  such  remarlLS  fol- 
low :  more  dishes ;  ten  times  as  much  meat  as 
is  needM  for  the  company.  Mr.  Washington 
does  not  embark  in  the  general  couTersation 
much,  but  he  and  Mr.  Talmadga,  and  Mi^jor 
Danrers,  and  the  Postmaster,  are  dee^  in  talk 
about  roads,  rirers,  conveyances^  sumpter-horses, 
and  artillery  train ;  and  the  pnmncial  militia 
Colonel  has  bits  of  bread  laid  at  intervals  on  the 
table  before  him,  and  stations  marked  out,  on 
whi<^  he  has  his  finger,  and  regarding  which  he 
is  talking  to  his  brother  aids -de -camp,  till  a 
negro-serrant,  changing  the  courses,  brushes 
off  the  Potomac  with  a  napkin,  and  sweeps  np 
the  Ohio  in  a  spoon. 

At  the  end  of  dinner,  Mr.  Broadbent  leaves 
his  place  and  walks  np  behind  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor's chair,  where  he  si^s  Grace,  re- 
turning to  his  seat  and  resuming  his  knife  and 
fork  when  this  work  of  devotion  is  over.  And 
now  the  sweets  and  puddings  are  come,  of  which 
I  can  give  you  a  list,  if  you  like ;  but  what 
young  lady  cares  for  the  puddings  of  to-day, 
much  more  for  those  which  were  eaten  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  Which  Madam  Esmond  had 
prepared  for  her  guests  with  so  much  neatness 
and  skill  ?  Then,  the  table  being  cleared,  Na- 
than, her  chief  manager,  lays  a  glass  to  every 
person,  and  fills  bis  mistress's.  Bowing  to  the 
company,  she  says  she  drinks  but  one  toast,  but 
knows  how  heartily  all  the  gentlemen  present 
win  join  her.  Then  she  calls  '*  His  Mi^esty," 
bowing  to  Mr.  Braddock,  who  with  his  aids- 
de-camp  and  the  coiobial  gentlemen  all  loyally 
repeat  the  name  of  their  beloved  and  gracious 
Sovereign.  And  hereupon,  having  drunk  her 
glass  of  wine  and  sainted  all  the  company,  the 
widow  retires  between  a  row  of  negro-servants, 
performing  one  of  her  very  handsomest  courte- 
sies at  the  door. 

The  kind  Mistress  of  Castlewood  bore  her  part 
in  the  entertainment  with  admirable  spirit,  and 
looked  so  gay  and  handsome,  and  spoke  with 
such  cheerfulness  and  courage  to  all  her  com- 
pany, that  the  few  ladies  who  were  present  at 
the  dinner  could  not  but  congratulate  Madan^ 
Esmond  upon  the  elegance  of  the  feast,  and  es-  j 
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peciallj  apon  her  manner  of  presiding  at  it. 
Bat  they  were  scarcely  got  to  her  drawing-room 
when  her  artificial  coanige  failed  her,  and  she 
burst  into  tears  on  the  sofa  bj  Mrs.  Laws*s  side, 
jost  in  the  midJst  of  a  compliment  from  that 
lady.  ''Ah,  Madam!*'  she  said,  ''it  may  be 
an  honor,  as  yon  say,  to  have  the  King's  repre- 
sentative in  my  house,  and  our  family  has  re- 
eeired  greater  personages  than  Mr.  Braddock. 
Bat  he  comes  to  take  one  of  my  sons  away  from 
me.  Who  knows  whether  my  boy  will  return, 
or  how  ?  I  dreamed  of  him  last  night  as  wound- 
ed, and  quite  white  with  blood  streaming  firom 
his  side.  I  would  not  be  so  ill-mannered  as  to 
let  my  grief  be  visible  before  the  gentlemen ; 
but,  my  good  Mrs.  Justice,  who  has  parted  with 
children,  and  who  has  a  mother's  heart  of  her 
own,  would  like  me  none  the  better  if  mine 
were  very  easy  this  erening." 

The  ladies  administered  such  consolations  as 
seemed  proper  or  palatable  to  their  hostess,  who 
tried  not  to  give  way  fiirther  to  her  melancholy, 
and  remembered  that  she  had  other  duties  to 
perform  before  yielding  to  her  own  sad  mood. 
"It  will  be  time  enough.  Madam,  to  be  sorry 
when  they  are  gone,"  she  said  to  the  Justice's 
wife,  her  good  neighbor.  "My  boy  must  not 
see  me  following  him  with  a  wistfid  face,  and 
hare  our  parting  made  more  dismal  by  my  weak- 
ness. It  is  good  that  gentlemen  of  his  rank  and 
station  should  show  themselves  where  their  coun- 
try calls  them.  That  has  always  been  the  way 
of  the  Esmonds,  and  the  same  Power  which 
graciously  preserved  my  dear  father  through 
twenty  great  battles  in  the  Queen's  time,  I  trust 
and  pray  will  watch  over  my  son  now  his  turn  is 
oome  to  do  bis  duty."  And  now,  instead  of  la- 
menting her  fftte,  or  farther  alluding  to  it,  I  dare 
say  the  resolute  lady  sate  down  with  her  female 
friends  to  a  pool  of  cards  and  a  dish  of  coffee, 
while  the  gentlemen  remained  in  the  neighbor- 
ing parlor,  still  calling  their  toasts  and  drinking 
their  wine.  When  one  lady  objected  that  these 
la|ter  were  sitting  rather  long,  Madam  Esmond 
said :  "  It  would  improve  and  amuse  the  boys  to 
be  with  the  English  gentlemen.  Such  society 
was  very  rarely  to  be  had  in  their  distant  prov- 
ince, and  though  their  conversation  sometimes 
was  free,  she  was  sure  that  gentlemen  and  men 
of  fashion  would  have  regard  to  the  youth  of 
her  sons,  and  say  nothing  before  them  which 
young  people  should  not  hear." 

It  was  evident  that  the  English  gentlemen 
relished  the  good  cheer  provided  for  them. 
While  the  ladies  were  yet  at  their  cards,  Na- 
than came  in  and  whispered  Mrs.  Mountain, 
who  at  first  cried  out,  "  No  I  she  would  give  no 
more — ^the  common  Bordeaux  they  might  have, 
and  welcome,  if  they  still  wanted  more — but  she 
would  not  give  any  more  of  the  Colonel's."  It 
appeared  that  the  dozen  bottles  of  particular 
claret  had  been  already  drunk  up  by  the  gentle- 
men, besides  all  "  cider,  Burgundy,  Lisbon,  and 
Madeira,"  says  Mrs.  Mountain,  enumerating  the 
supplies. 

Bat  Mndiim  Esmond  was  for  having  no  stint 


in  the  hospitality  of  the  nig^t.  Mrs.  Mountain 
was  fain  to  bustle  away  with  her  keys  to  the  sa- 
cred  vault  where  the  Colonel's  particular  Bor- 
deaux lay,  surviving  its  master,  who,  too,  had 
long  paMed  underground.  As  they  went  on 
their  journey,  Mrs.  Mountain  asked  whether 
any  of  the  gentlemen  had  had  too  much  ?  Na- 
than thought  Mister  Broadbent  was  tipsy — be 
always  tipsy ;  he  then  thought  the  Geneisl  gen- 
tleman was  tipsy;  and  he  Uiought  Master  Geoi^ 
was  a  lilly  drunk. 

"Master  Qeorge!"  cries  Mrs.  Mountain; 
"  why,  he  will  sit  for  days  without  touching  a 
drop." 

Nevertheless,  Nathan  persisted  in  his  notion 
that  Master  George  was  a  lilly  drunk.  He  was 
always  filling  his  glass,  he  had  talked,  he  had 
sung,  he  had  cut  jokes,  especially  against  Mr. 
Washington,  which  made  Mr.  Washington  quite 
red  and  angry,  Nathan  said.  "  Well,  well  !*' 
Mrs.  Mountain  cried,  eagerly,  "  it  was  right  a 
gentleman  should  make  himself  merry  in  good 
company,  and  pass  the  bottle  along  with  his 
friends."  And  she  trotted  to  the  partacular 
Bordeaux  cellar  with  only  the  more  alacrity. 

The  tone  of  freedom  and  almost  impertinence 
which  young  Geoige  Esmond  had  ad<^ted  of 
late  days  toward  Mr.  Washington  had  very 
deeply  vexed  and  annoyed  that  gentleman. 
There  was  scarce  half  ai'do^n  yeiurs'  diffidence 
of  age  between  him  and  the  Castlewood  twins ; 
but  Mr.  Washington  had  always  been  remar);- 
ed  for  a  discretion  and  sobriety  much  beyond 
his  time  of  life,  while  the  boys  of  Castlewood 
seemed  younger  than  theirs.  They  had  always 
been  till  now  under  their  mother's  anxious  tu- 
telage, and  had  looked  up  to  their  neighbor  of 
Mount  Vernon  as  their  guide,  director,  friend — 
as,  indeed,  almost  every  body  seemed  to  do  who 
came  in  contact  with  the  simple  and  upright 
young  man.  Himself  of  the  most  scrupulous 
gravity  and  good-breeding,  in  his  communica- 
tion with  other  folks  he  appeared  to  exact,  or. 
at  any  rate,  to  occasion,  the  same  behavior. 
His  nature  was  above  levity  and  jokes :  ther 
seemed  out  of  place  when  addressed  to  him. 
He  was  slow  of  comprehending  them,  and  thev 
slunk,  as  it  were,  abashed  out  of  his  Society. 
"  He  always  seemed  great  to  me,"  says  Harrr 
Warrington,  in  one  of  his  letters,  many  years 
after  the  date  of  which  we  are  writing,  "  and  1 
never  thought  of  him  otherwise  than  of  a  hero. 
When  he  came  over  to  Castlewood,  and  tangfat 
us  boys  survejring,  to  see  him  riding  to  hounds 
was  as  if  he  was  charging  an  army.  If  he  fired 
a  shot,  I  thought  the  bird  must  come  down ;  and 
if  he  flung  a  net,  the  largest  fish  in  the  river 
were  sure  to  be  in  it.  His  words  were  always 
few,  but  they  were  always  wise ;  they  were  not 
idle,  as  our  words  are — they  were  grave,  sober, 
and  strong,  and  ready  on  occasion  to  do  then- 
duty.  In  spite  of  his  antipathy  to  him,  my 
brother  respected  and  admired  the  €renef«l  as 
much  as  I  did — that  is  to  say,  more  than  any 
mortal  man." 

Mr.  Washington  was  the  ^$t  to  leap  die 
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jofkl  party  which  were  doing  bo  much  honor 
tolUdamEimond'thoBpitalitj.  Young  George 
Etmond,  who  had  taken  his  mother^s  place  when 
ihe  left  it)  had  heen  free  with  the  glass  and  with 
the  tODgoe.  He  had  said  a  score  of  things  to 
hit  gMit  which  wounded  and  chafed  the  latter, 
and  to  which  Mr.  Washington  could  gire  no  re- 
plj.  Angry  bejond  all  endurance,  he  left  the 
table  at  length,  and  walked  away  through  the 
open  windows  into  the  broad  yeranda  or  porch 
whieh  belonged  to  Castlewood,  as  to  all  Vir- 
giaian  houses. 

Hens  Madam  Esoaond  caught  sight  of  her 
friend's  tall  finme  as  it  strode  up  and  down  be> 
Ibie  the  windows ;  and,  the  evening  being  warm, 
or  her  game  orer,  she  gare  up  her  cards  to  one 
of  the  other  ladies,  and  joined  her  good  neigh- 
bor oat  of  doors.  He  tried  to  compose  his 
oonntenance  as  well  as  he  could ;  it  was  impos- 
sible that  he  should  explain  to  his  hostess  why 
and  with  whom  he  was  angry. 

**The  gentlemen  are  long  over  their  wine,'* 
ibe  laid ;  **  gentlemen  of  the  army  are  always 
ted  of  it.** 

"  If  drinking  makes  good  soldiers,  some  yon- 
<Wr  are  distinguishing  themselres  greatly,  mad- 
an,"  said  Bir.  Washington. 

**And  I  dare  say  the  General  is  at  Uie  head 
of  his  troops?" 

**No  doubt,  no  doubt,  *'  answered  the  Colonel, 
who  always  receired  this  lady's  remarks,  play- 
Ad  or  serioosi,  with  a  peculiar  softness  and  kind- 
um,  *'  But  the  General  is  the  General,  and  it 
i»  not  for  me  to  make  remarks  on  his  Excellen- 
ef§  doings  at  table  or  elsewhere.  I  think  rery 
likely  that  military  gentlemen  bom  and  bred  at 
hone  are  different  from  us  of  the  colonies.  We 
have  such  a  hot  sun  that  we  need  not  wine  to 
ira  our  Uood  as  they  do.  And  drinking  toasts 
Kem  a  point  of  honor  with  them.  Talmadge 
faieoooghed  to  me— I  should  say,  whiqsered  to  me 
^jast  now,  that  an  officer  could  no  more  re- 
te  a  toast  than  a  challenge,  and  he  said  that 
it  WIS  after  the  greatest  diflSculty  and  dislike  at 
firrt  that  he  learned  to  drink.  He  has  certoin- 
ff  offioome  his  difficulty  with  uncommon  reso- 


**  What,  I  wonder,  can  you  talk  of  for  so  many 
boan?"  asked  the  lady. 

^'I  don't  think  I  can  tell  you  all  we  talk  of, 
nadam,  and  I  most  not  tell  tales  out  of  school 
We  talked  about  the  war,  and  of  the  force  Mr. 
Cootreoaear  has,  and  how  we  are  to  get  at  him. 
The  General  is  for  making  the  campaign  in  his 
coach,  and  makes  light  of  it  and  the  enemy. 
That  we  shall  beat  them,  if  we  meet  them,  I 
irart  there  is  no  doubt." 

"How  can  there  be ?"  says  the  lady,  whose 
&ther  had  serred  under  Marlborough. 

**  Mr.  Franklin,  though  he  is  only  from  New 
Baglaad,"  continued  the  gentleman,  <' spoke 
AMit  good  sense,  and  would  hare  spoken  more 
if  the  English  gentlemen  would  let  him ;  but 
•hay  reply  inTariably  that  we  are  only  raw  pro- 
▼iaelala,  and  don't  know  what  disciplined  British 
treops  caa  do.     Had  they  not  best  hasten  for- 


ward and  make  tumplke-roads,  and  haTO  com- 
fortable inns  ready  for  his  Excellency  at  the  end 
of  the  day's  march.  ^There's  some  sort  of  inns, 
I  suppose,'  says  Mr.  Danyers,  *  not  so  comforta- 
ble as  we  have  in  England;  we  can't  expect 
that.'  'No,  yon  can't  expect  that,'  says  Mr. 
Franklin,  who  seems  a  very  shrewd  and  face- 
tious person.  He  drinks  his  water,  and  seems 
to  laugh  at  the  Englishmen,  though  I  doubt 
whether  it  is  fair  for  a  water-drinker  to  sit  by 
and  spy  out  the  weaknesses  of  gentlemen  orer 
their  wine." 

*  *  And  my  boys  ?  I  hope  they  are  prudent  ?" 
said  the  widow,  laying  her  hand  on  her  guest's 
arm.  '*  Harry  promised  me,  and  when  he  giyes 
his  word  I  can  trust  him  for  any  thing.  George 
is  always  moderate.  Whydoyoulooksograre?" 

"  Indeed,  to  be  frank  with  you,  I  do  not  know 
what  has  come  over  George  in  these  last  days," 
says  Mr.  Washington.  *'  He  has  some  griev- 
ance against  me  which  I  do  not  understand,  and 
of  which  I  don't  care  to  ask  the  reason.  He 
spoke  to  me  before  the  gentlemen  in  a  way 
which  scarcely  became  him.  We  are  going  the 
campaign  together,  and  'tis  a  pity  we  begin  such 
iU  friends." 

"  He  has  been  ill.  He  is  always  wild  and 
wayward,  and  hard  to  understand.  But  he  has 
the  most  affectionate  heart  in  the  world.  You 
will  bear  with  him,  you  will  protect  him — prom- 
ise me  you  will." 

**Dear  lady,  I  will  do  so  with  my  life,"  Mr. 
Washington  said,  with  great  fervor.  **  You 
know  I  would  lay  it  down  cheerfully  for  you  or 
any  you  love." 

"  And  my  father's  blessing  and  mine  go  with 
you,  dear  fnend  1"  cried  the  widow,  full  of  thanks 
and  affection. 

As  they  pursued  their  conversation,  they  had 
quitted  the  porch  under  which  they  had  first  be- 
gun to  talk,  and  where  they  could  hear  the  laugh- 
ter and  toasts  of  the  gentlemen  over  their  wine, 
and  were  pacing  a  walk  on  the  rough  lawn  be- 
fore the  house,  young  George  Warrington,  from 
his  place  at  the  head  of  the  table  in  the  dining- 
room,  oould  see  the  pair  as  they  passed  to  and 
fro,  and  had  listened  for  some  time  past,  and  re- 
plied in  a  very  distracted  manner  to  the  remarks 
of  the  gentlemen  round  about  him,  who  were  too 
much  engaged  with  their  own  talk,  and  jokes,  and 
drinking,  to  pay  much  attention  to  their  young 
hosfs  behavior.  Mr.  Braddock  loved  a  song  aft- 
er dinner,  and  Mr.  Danvers,  his  aid-de-camp, 
who  had  a  fine  tenor  voice,  was  delighting  his 
General  with  the  latest  ditty  from  Marybonc 
Gardens,  when  George  Warrington,  jumping  up, 
ran  toward  the  window,  and  then  returned  and 
pulled  his  brother  Hany  by  the  sleeve,  who  sate 
with  his  back  toward  the  window. 

♦*  What  is  it  ?"  says  Harry,  who,  for  his  part, 
was  charmed  too  with  the  song  and  chorus. 

*'  Come !"  cried  George,  with  a  stamp  of  his 
foot,  and  the  younger  followed  obediently. 

<*  What  is  it?"  continued  George,  with  a  bitter 
oath.    "  Don't  you  see  what  it  is  ?     They  were 
billing  and  cooing  this  morning ;  they  m^U        j 
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ing  and  oooiiig  now  before  going  to  rooet.  Had 
we  not  better  both  go  into  the  garden,  and  paj 
our  dn^  to  our  mamma  and  papa?*'  and  he 
pointed  to  Mr.  Washington,  who  was  taking  the 
widow's  hand  Tory  tenderlj  in  his. 


CHAPTER  X. 

▲  BOT  ▲FrEBNOON. 

GeanEauL  Braddock  and  the  other  guests  of 
Castlewood  being  dnly  consigned  to  their  re- 
spectire  quarters,  the  bojs  retired  to  their  own 
room,  and  there  ponred  ont  to  one  another 
their  opinions  respecting  the  great  event  of  the 
daj.  They  wonld  not  bear  such  a  marriage — 
no.  Was  the  representatiTe  of  the  Marquises 
of  Esmond  to  many  the  jounger  son  of  a  colo- 
nial fsmilj,  who  had  been  bred  up  as  a  land- 
snnrejor!  Castlewood,  and  the  hoyt  at  nine- 
teen* years  of  age,  handed  orer  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  step-father  of  three-and-twenty  I 
Oh,  it  was  monstrous  t  Hany  was  for  going 
straightway  to  his  mother  in  her  bed-room — 
where  her  black  maidens  were  diresting  her 
ladyship  of  the  simple  Jewels  and  fineries  which 
she  had  assumed  in  compliment  to  the  feast — 
protesting  against  the  odious  match,  and  an- 
nouncing that  they  wonld  go  home,  lire  upon 
their  litde  property  there,  and  leave  her  forever, 
if  the  unnatural  union  took  place. 

Oeoige  advocated  anotherway  of  stopping  it, 
and  explained  his  plan  to  his  admiring  brother. 
**Our  mother,"  he  said,  ''can't  many  a  man 
with  whom  one  or  both  of  us  has  been  out  on 
the  field,  and  who  has  wounded  us  or  killed  us, 
or  whom  we  have  wounded  or  killed.  We 
must  have  him  out,  Harry.*' 

Harry  saw  the  profound  truth  conveyed  in 
QeoTge's  statement,  and  admired  his  brother's 
immense  sagacity.  ''No,  George,*?  says  he, 
*'  you  are  right.     Mother  cant  many  our  mur- 


derer;  she  won't  be  as  bad  as  that  And  if  we 
pink  him,  he  is  done  for.  '  Oadk  qucutio^*  as 
Mr.  Dempster  used  to  say.  Shall  I  send  my 
boy  with  a  challenge  to  Colonel  George  now?" 

"  My  dear  Hany, "  the  elder  replied,  thinking 
with  some  complacency  of  his  affair  of  honor  at 
Quebec,  "yon  are  not  accustomed  to  affiurs  of 
this  sort.'* 

"No,**  owned  Harry,  with  a  sigh,  looking 
with  envy  and  admiration  on  his  senior. 

"We  can't  insult  a  gentleman  in  our  own  \ 
house,**  continued  George,  with  great  majesty, 
"the  laws  of  honor  forbid  such  inhoqiiuble 
treatment.  But,  Sir,  we  can  ride  out  with  him, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  park  gates  are  closed,  we 
can  tell  him  our  mind.** 

"That  we  can,  by  Geoigel*'  cries  Harry, 
grasping  his  brother's  hand,  "  and  that  we  will, 
too.  I  say,  Georgy  .  .  .**  Hero  the  lad's  fiioe 
became  yery  rod,  and  his  brother  asked  him 
what  he  would  say  ? 

"This  is  my  turn,  brother,**  Harry  pleaded. 
"  If  you  go  to  the  campaign,  I  ought  to  have  the 
other  affiiir.  Indeed,  indeed,  I  ought;**  and 
he  prayed  for  this  bit  of  promotion. 

"Again  the  head  of  the  house  must  take  the 
lead,  my  dear,**  Geoige  said,  with  a  superb  air. 
"If  I  foil,  my  Harry  will  avenge  me.  But  I 
must  fight  George  Washington,  Hal :  and  *tis 
best  I  should;  for,  indeed,  I  hate  him  Uie 
worst  Was  it  not  he  who  counseled  my  mo- 
ther to  order  that  wrotch,  Ward,  to  lay  hands 
on  me  ?" 

"Ah,  George,**  interposed  the  more  pacable 
younger  brother,  "you  ought  to  foiget  and  for- 
give I" 

"  Foigive?  Never,  Sir,  as  long  as  I  remem- 
ber. Ton  can't  order  remembrance  out  of  a 
man*s  mind;  and  a  wrong  that  was  a  wrong 
yesterday  must  be  a  wrong  to-morrow.  I  never, 
of  my  Imowledge,  did  one  to  any  man,  and  I 
never  will  sufibr  one,  if  I  can  help  it.  I  think 
very  ill  of  Mr.  Ward,  but  I  don*t  think  so  badly 
of  him  as  to  suppose  he  will  ever  forgive  thee 
that  blow  with  Uie  ruler.  Colonel  Washington 
is  our  enemy,  mine  especially.  He  has  advised 
one  wrong  against  me,  and  he  meditates  a 
greater.  I  tell  yon  brother,  we  must  punish 
him." 

The  grandsire's  old  Bonrdeaux  had  set 
George's  ordinarily  pale  countenance  into  a 
flame.  Hany,  his  brother's  fondest  worshiper, 
could  not  but  admire  George's  haughty  bearing 
and  rapid  declamation,  and  prepared  himself, 
with  his  usual  docility,  to  follow  his  chief.  So 
the  boys  went  to  their  beds,  the  elder  conveying 
special  injunctions  to  his  junior  to  be  civil  to  all 
the  guests  so  long  as  they  remained  under  the 
maternal  roof  on  the  morrow. 

Good  manners  and  a  repugnance  to  telling 
tales  out  of  school,  forbid  us  irom  saying  which 
of  Madam  Esmond's  guests  was  the  first  to  foil 
under  the  weight  of  her  hospitality.  The  re- 
spectable descendants  of  Messrs.  Talmadge  and 
Danvers,  aids-de-camp  to  his  Excellency,  might 
not  care  to  hear  how  their  ancestors  wera,lntozi--  ^ 
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efttedah«xidredje«rtago;  and  yet  the  gentla- 
iiiftn  themselToa  took  bo  shame  in  the  fact,  and 
there  if  little  doahtthejor  their  comradea  were 
tipsj  twice  or  thrice  in  the  week.  Let  as  £uicy 
them  reeling  to  bed,  supported  bj  sympathizing 
negroes ;  and  their  Tinoos  General,  too  stout  a 
t(^r  to  have  sorrendeved  himself  to  a  half-dozen 
bottles  of  Bordeaux,  condnded  to  his  chan^>er 
by  the  yonng  gentlemen  of  the  hoose,  and 
speedily  sleeping  the  deep  which  friendly  Bac- 
dins  gives.  The  good  Isdy  of  Oastlewood  saw 
the  condition  of  her  gnests  withoot  the  least  sur- 
prise or  horror;  and  was  up  early  in  the  morning, 
providing  cooling  drinks  for  their  hot  palates, 
which  the  servants  carried  to  their  respective 
chambeifl.  At  breakfast,  one  of  the  English 
officers  rallied  Mr.  f'ranklin,  who  took  no  wine 
at  all,  and  therefore  refused  the  morning  cool 
draught  of  toddy,  by  showing  how  the  Philadel- 
phia gentleman  lost  two  pleasures,  the  drink  and 
the  toddy.  The  young  fbUow  said  the  disease 
was  pleasflbt  and  the  remedy  delicious,  and 
lani^iingly  proposed  to  continue  repeating  them 
both.  The  General*s  new  American  aid-de- 
camp, Colonel  Washington,  was  quite  sober  and 
serene.  The  British  officers  vowed  they  must 
take  him  in  hand  and  teach  him  what  the  ways 
of  the  English  army  were ;  but  the  Virginian 
gentleman  gravdy  said  he  did  not  care  to  learn 
that  part  of  the  English  military  education. 

The  widow,  occupied  as  she  had  been  with 
the  cares  of  a  great  dinner,  followed  by  a  great 
breakfast  on  the  morning  ensuing,  had  little 
leisure  to  remaric  the  bdiavior  of  her  sons  very 
f  losely,  but  at  least  saw  that  Geoige  was  scru- 
pulously polite  to  her  £svorite,  Ck>lonel  Wash- 
ington, as  to  all  the  other  guests  of  the  house. 

Before  Mr.  Braddock  took  his  leave,  he  had 
a  private  audience  of  Madam  Esmond,  in  which 
his  Excellency  formally  offered  to  take  her  son 
into  his  £unily ;  and  when  the  arrangements  for 
George's  departure  were  settled  between  his  mo- 
ther and  future  chief^  Madam  Esmond,  though 
she  might  feel  them,  did  not  show  any  squeamish 
terrors  about  the  dangers  of  the  bottle,  which 
she  saw  were  among  the  severest  and  most  cer- 
tain which  her  son  would  have  to  face.  She 
knew  her  boy  must  take  his  part  in  the  world, 
and  encounter  his  portion  of  evil  and  good. 
''Mr.  Braddock  is  a  perfect  fine  gentleman  in 
the  morning,"  she  said,  stoutly,  to  her  aid-de- 
camp, Mrs.  Mountain ;  ''  and  though  my  papa 
did  not  drink,  *tis  certain  that  many  of  the  best 
company  in  England  do."  The  jolly  general 
good-naturedly  shook  hands  with  George,  who 
presented  himself  to  his  Excellency  after  the 
maternal  interview  was  over,  and  bade  George 
welcome,  and  to  be  in  attendance  at  Frederick 
three  days  hence ;  shortly  after  which  time  the 
expedition  would  set  forth. 

And  now  the  great  coach  was  again  called 
into  requisition,  the  General's  escort  pranced 
round  it,  the  other  guests  and  their  servants 
went  to  horse.  The  lady  of  Castlewood  attend- 
ed his  Excellenoy  to  the  steps  of  the  veranda 
in  front  of  her  hoose,  the  young  gentlemen  fol- 


lowed, and  stood  on  each  side  of  his  coach-door. 
The  guard  trumpeter  blew  a  shrill  blast,  the 
negroes  shouted  **Hnzzay,  and  God  sabe  de 
King!'*  as  Mr.  Braddock  most  graciously  took 
leave  of  his  hospitable  entertainers,  and  rolled 
away  on  his  road  to  head-quarters. 

As  the  boys  went  up  the  steps,  there  was  the 
Cobnel  once  more  taking  leave  of  their  mother. 
No  doubt  she  had  been  once  more  recommend- 
ing George  to  his  namesake's  care ;  for  Colonel 
Washington  said&  *' With  my  life.  Ton  may 
depend  on  me,"  as  the  lads  returned  to  their 
mother  and  the  few  guests  still  remaining  in 
the  porch.  The  Colonel  was  booted  and  ready 
to  depart.  ''Farewell,  my  dear  Harry,"  he 
said,  t  "With  you,  George,  'tis  no  adieu.  We 
shall  meet  in  three  days  at  the  camp." 

Both  the  young  men  n^ere  going  to  danger, 
perhaps  to  death.  Colonel  Washington  was  tak- 
ing leave  of  her,  and  she  was  to  see  him  no 
more  before  the  campaign.  No  wonder  the 
widow  was  very  much  moved. 

George  Warrington  watched  his  mother's  emo- 
tion, and  interpreted  it  with  a  pang  of  malig- 
nant scorn.  "  Stay  yet  a  moment,  and  console 
our  mamma,"  he  said,  with  a  steady  counte- 
nance, "only  the  time  to  get  ourselves  booted, 
and  my  brother  and  I  will  ride  with  you  a  little 
way,  George."  Greorge  Warrington  had  already 
ordered  his  horses.  The  three  young  men  were 
speedily  under  way,  their  negro  grooms  behind 
them,  and  Mrs.  Mountain,  who  knew  she  had 
made  mischief  between  them  and  trembled  for 
the  result,  felt  a  vast  relief  that  Mr.  Washing- 
ton was  gone  without  a  quarrel  with  the  brothers, 
without,  at  any  rate,  an  open  declaration  of  love 
to  their  mother. 

No  man  could  be  more  courteous  in  demean- 
or than  George  Warrington  to  his  neighbor  and 
namesake,  the  ColoneL  The  latter  was  pleased 
and  surprised  at  his  young  friend's  altered  be- 
havior. The  conununity  of  danger,  the  neces- 
sity of  future  fellowship,  the  softening  influence 
of  the  long  friendship  which  bound  him  to  the 
Esmond  family,  the  tender  adieux  which  had 
just  passed  between  him  and  the  mistress  of 
Castlewood,  inclined  the  Colonel  to  forget  the 
unpleasantness  of  the  past  days,  and  made  him 
more  than  usually  friendly  with  his  young  com- 
panion. Greorge  was  quite  gay  and  easy :  it  was 
Harry  who  was  melancholy  now ;  he  rode  si- 
lently and  wistfully  by  his  brother,  keeping  away 
from  Colonel  Wa^iington,  to  whose  side  he  used 
always  to  press  eagerly  before.  If  the  honest 
Colonel  remarked  hu  young  friend's  conduct, 
no  doubt  he  attributed  it  to  Harry's  known  af- 
fection for  his  brother,  and  his  natural  anxiety 
to  be  with  George  now  the  day  of  their  parting 
was  so  near. 

Th^  talked  ftuther  about  Uie  war,  and  the 
probable  end  of  the  camp^gn ;  none  of  the  three 
doubted  iu  successful  termination.  Two  thou- 
sand veteran  British  troops  with  their  com- 
mander must  get  the  better  of  any  force  the 
French  could  bring  against  them,  if  only  they 
moved  in  decent  time.    The  arden)  young  Vir- 
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ginian  soldier  had  an  immense  respect  for  the 
experienced  Talor  and  tactics  of  the  regular 
troops.  King  George  II.  had  no  more  lojal 
subject  that  Mr.  Braddock's  new  aid-de-camp. 

So  the  party  rode  amicably  together,  until 
they  reached  a  certain  rude  log-house,  called 
Benson's,  of  which  the  proprietor,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  day  and  country,  did  not  dis- 
dain to  accept  money  from  his  guests  in  return 
for  hospitalities  provided.  There  was  a  recruit- 
ing station  here,  and  some  officers  and  men  of 
llalkett*s  regiment  assembled,  and  here  Colonel 
Washington  supposed  that  his  young  friend 
would  take  leave  of  him. 

While  their  horses  were  baited,  they  entered 
the  public  room,  and  found  a  rough  meal  pre- 
pared for  such  as  were  disposed  to  partake. 
George  Warrington  entered  the  place  with  a 
particularly  gay  and  lively  air,  whereas  poor 
Hany*s  face  was  quite  white  and  wo-begone. 

*'One  would  think.  Squire  Harry,  'twas  you 
who  was  going  to  leave  home  and  fight  the 
French  and  Indians,  and  not  Mr.  George,"  says 
Benson. 

*'  I  may  be  alarmed  about  danger  to  my  broth- 
er," said  Harry,  "  though  I  might  bear  my  own 
share  pretty  well.  Tis  not  my  fault  that  I  stay 
at  home." 

**No,  indeed,  brother,"  cries  George. 

"Harry  Warrington's  courage  does  not  need 
any  proof!"  cries  Mr.  Washington. 

"You  do  the  family  honor  by  speaking  so 
well  of  us,  Colonel,"  sajs  Mr.  George,  with  a 
low  bow.  **  I  daresay  we  can  hold  our  own,  if 
need  be." 

While  his  friend  was  vaunting  his  courage, 
Harry  looked,  to  say  the  truth,  by  no  means 
courageous.  As  his  eyes  met  his  brother's  he 
read  in  Creorge's  look  an  announcement  which 
alarmed  the  fond,  faithful  lad.  "  Ton  are  not 
going  to  do  it  now  ?"  he  whispered  his  brother. 

"Yes,  now ;"  says  Mr.  George,  very  steadily. 

"For  God's  sake  let  me  have  the  turn.  You 
are  going  on  the  campaign,  you  oaght  not  to 
have  every  thing — and  there  may  be  an  expla- 
nation, George.     We  may  be  all  wrong." 

"  Pshaw,  how  can  we  ?  It  must  be  done  now 
— don't  be  alarmed.  No  names  shall  be  men- 
tioned— ^I  shall  easily  find  a  subject." 

A  couple  of  Halkett's  officers,  whom  our 
young  gentlemen  knew,  were  sitting  under  the 
porch,  with  the  Virginian  toddy-bowl  before 
them. 

"What  are  you  conspiring,  gentlemen  ?"  cried 
one  of  them.     "  Is  it  a  drink  ?" 

By  the  tone  of  their  voices  and  their  flushed 
cheeks  it  was  clear  the  gentlemen  had  already 
been  engaged  in  drinking  that  morning. 

"The  very  thing,  Sir,"  George  said,  gayly. 
**  Fresh  glasses,  Mr.  Benson !  What,  no  glasses  ? 
Then  we  must  have  at  the  bowl." 

"  Many  a  good  man  has  drunk  from  it,"  says 
Mr.  Benson ;  and  the  lads  one  after  another, 
and  bowing  first  to  their  military  acquaintance, 
touched  the  bowl  with  their  lips.  The  liquor 
did  not  seem  to  be  much  diininished  for  the 


boys'  drinking,  thopgh  Greorge  especially  gave 
himself  a  toper's  airs,  and  protested  it  was  de- 
licious after  their  ride.  He  called  out  to  Colonel 
Washington,  who  was  at  the  porch,  to  join  his 
friends,  and  drink. 

The  lad's  tone  was  ofiensive,  and  resembled 
the  manner  lately  adopted  by  him,  and  which 
had  so  much  chafed  Mr.  Washington.  He 
bowed,  and  said  he  was  not  thirsty. 

"Nay,  the  liquor  is  paid  for,"  says  Geoi^ 
"  never  fear,  Colonel." 

"  I  said  I  was  not  thirsty.  I  did  not  say  the 
liquor  was  not  paid  for,"  said  the  young  Colonel, 
drumming  with  his  foot 

"When  the  King's  health  is  proposed,  an  of- 
ficer can  hardly  say  no.  I  drink  the  health  of 
his  Mige^y,  gentlemen,"  cried  George.  ** Col- 
onel WasUngton  can  drink  it  or  leave  it.  The 
King!" 

This  was  a  point  of  military  honor.  The  two 
British  officers  of  Halkett's,  Captain  Grace,  and 
Mr.  Waring,  both  drank  the  King.  Harry  War- 
rington drank  the  King.  Colonel  Washington, 
with  glaring  eyes,  gulped,  too,  a  slight  draught 
from  the  bowL 

Then  Captain  Grace  proposed  "The  Duke 
and  the  Army,"  which  toast  there  was  likewise 
no  gainsaying.  Colonel  Washington  had  to 
swallow  the  Duke  and  the  Army. 

"  You  don't  seem  to  stomach  the  toast,  Col- 
onel," said  George. 

"  I  tell  jou  again,  I  don't  want  to  drink,"  re- 
plied the  Colonel.  "  It  seems  to  me  the  Dnke 
and  the  Army  would  be  served  all  the  better  if 
their  healths  were  not  drunk  so  often." 

"  You  are  not  up  to  the  ways  of  regular  troops 
as  yet,"  said  Captain  Grace,  with  rather  a  thick 
voice. 

"Maybe  not,  Sir." 

"A  British  officer,"  continues  Captain  Grace, 
with  great  energy  but  doubtful  articulation, 
"never  neglects  a  toast  of  that  sort,  nor  any 
other  duty.  A  man  who  refuses  to  drink  the 
health  of  the  Duke — hang  me,  such  a  man 
should  be  tried  by  a  court-martial  I" 

"What  means  this  language  to  me?  You 
are  drunk.  Sir !"  roared  Colonel  Washington, 
jumping  up,  and  striking  the  table  with  his 
fist. 

"  A  cursed  provincial  officer  say  I'm  drunk  I" 
shrieks  out  Captain  Grace.  "  Waring,  do  you 
hear  that?" 

"/heard  it.  Sir!"  cried  George  Warrington. 
"  We  all  heard  it.  He  entered  at  my  invitation 
— ^the  liquor  called  for  was  mine :  the  table  was 
mine — and  I  am  shocked  to  hear  such  monstrous 
language  used  at  it  as  Colonel  Washington  has 
just  employed  toward  my  esteemed  guest,  Cap- 
tain Waring." 

"Confound  your  impudence,  yon  infernal 
young  jackanapes!'*  bellowed  out  Colonel 
Washington.  ^^You  dare  to  insult  me  before 
British  officers,  and  find  fault  with  my  lan- 
guage? For  months  past  I  have  borne  with 
such  impudence  firom  yon,  that  if  I  had  not 
loved  your  mother— yes,  Sir,  and  your  good 
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grandfather  and  your  brother — I  would — I 
would — *^  Here  his  words  fidled  him,  and  the 
irate  Colonel,  with  glaring  eyes  and  purple^face, 
and  erery  limb  quiyering  with  wrath,  stood  for 
a  moment  speechless  before  his  young  enemy. 

"You  would  what,  Sir?"  says  George,  very 
quietly,  "  if  you  did  not  love  my  grandfather, 
und  my  brother,  and  my  mother?  You  are 
making  her  petticoat  a  plea  for  some  conduct  of 
yours — you  would  do  what,  Sir,  may  I  ask 
a^ain  ?** 

"  I  would  put  you  across  my  knee  and  whip 
yon,  you  snarling  little  puppy,  that's  what  I 
would  do!"*  cried  the  Colonel,  who  had  found 
breath  by  this  time,  and  vented  another  explo- 
sion of  fury. 

"Because  you  have  known  us  all  our  lives, 
and  made  our  house  your  own,  that  is  no  rea- 
son you  should  insult  either  of  us  I*'  here  cried 
Hany,  starting  up.  "What  you  have  said, 
George  Washington,  is  an  insult  to  me  and  my 
brother  alike.     You  will  ask  our  pardon,  Sir  1" 

**  Pardon  ?" 

"Or  give  us  the  reparation  that  is  due  to 
gentlemen,*'  continues  Harry. 

The  stout  Colonel's  heart  smote  him  to  think 
that  he  should  be  at  mortal  quarrel  or  called 
upon  to  shed  the  blood  of  one  of  the  lads  he 
loved.  As  Hany  stood  facing  him,  with  his 
fair  hair,  flushing  cheeks,  and  quivering  voice, 
an  immense  tenderness  and  kindness  filled  the 
bosom  of  the  elder  man.  "  I — I  am  bewilder- 
ed,** he  said.  "  My  words,  periiaps,  were  very 
has^.  What  has  been  the  meaning  of  George's 
behavior  to  me  for  months  back  ?  Only  tell  me, 
and,  perhaps — " 

The  evil  spirit  was  awake  and  victorious  in 
young  George  Warrington :  his  black  eyes  shot 
out  scorn  and  hatred  at  the  simple  and  guileless 
gentleman  before  him.  "You  are  shirking 
tVom  the  question,  Sir,  as  you  did  from  the  toast 
just  now,*'  he  said.  "  I  am  not  a  boy  to  suffer 
under  your  arrogance.  You  have  publicly  in- 
sulted me  in  a  public  place,  and  I  demand  a 
reparation.*' 

"In  Heaven*s  name  be  it  I**  says  Mr.  Wash- 
ington, with  the  deepest  grief  in  his  face. 

"  And  you  have  insulted  me,**  continues  Cap- 
tain Grace,  reeling  toward  him.  "What  was 
it  he  said  ?  Confound  the  militia  captain — col- 
onel, what  is  he  ?  You've  insulted  me  I  Oh, 
Waring !  to  think  I  should  be  insulted  by  a  cap- 
tain of  militia !"  And  tears  bedewed  the  noble 
Captain's  cheek  as  this  harrowing  thought  cross- 
ed his  mind. 

"I  insult  you,  you  hog!**  the  Colonel  again 
yelled  out,  for  he  was  little  affected  by  humor, 
and  had  no  disposition  to  laugh  as  the  others 
had  at  the  scene.  And,  behold,  at  this  minute 
a  fourth  adversary  was  upon  him. 

"Great  Powers,  Sir  1"  said  Captain  Waring, 
"  are  three  affairs  not  enough  for  you,  and  must 
I  come  into  the  quarrel,  too  ?  You  have  a  quar- 
rel with  these  two  young  gentlemen.** 

"  Hasty  words,  Sir  !**  cries  poor  Hany,  once 
more. 


"Hasty  words.  Sir!'*  cries  Captain  Waring. 
"  A  gentleman  tells  another  genUeman  that  he 
will  put  him  across  his  knees  and  whip  him, 
and  you  call  those  hasty  words?  Let  me  tell 
you  iif  any  man  were  to  say  me,  '  Charles  War- 
ing,* or  *  Captain  Waring,  I'll  put  you  across 
my  knees  and  whip  you,'  I'd  say,  *  Til  drive  my 
cheese-toaster  through  his  body,'  if  he  were  as 
big  as  Goliath,  I  would.  That's  one  afiair  with 
young  Mr.  George  Warrington.  Mr.  Harry,  of 
course,  as  a  young  man  of  spirit,  will  stand  by 
his  Brother.  That* s  two.  Between  Grace  and 
the  Colonel  apology  is  inq)ossible.  And,  now 
— ^run  me  throu^  the  body  I  You  call  an  offi- 
cer of  my  regimentr-of  Halkett's,  Sir ! — a  hog 
before  my  face!  Great  Heavens,  Sir  I  Mr. 
Washington  I  are  yon  all  like  this  in  Virginia  ? 
Excuse  me,  I  would  use  no  ofiensive  personal- 
ity, as,  by  George  1  I  will  sufier  none  from  any 
man !  but,  by  Gad,  Colonel !  give  me  leave  to 
tell  you  that  you  are  the  most  quarrelsome  man 
I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  Call  a  disabled  officer 
of  my  regiment — ^for  he  is  disabled,  ain't  you, 
Grace  ?— call  him  a  hog  before  me  I  You  with- 
draw it,  Sfa? — you  withdraw  it  ?" 

"  Is  this  some  infernal  conspiracy  in  which 
you  are  all  leagued  against  me  ?"  shouted  the 
Colonel.  "It  would  seem  as  if  I  was  drunk, 
and  not  you,  as  you  all  are.  I  withdraw  no- 
thing. I  apologize  for  nothing.  By  Heavens ! 
I  will  meet  one  or  half  a  dozen  of  you  in  your 
turn,  young  or  old,  drunk  or  sober." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  myself  called  more 
names,"  cried  Mr.  George  Warrington.  "  This 
affair  can  proceed,  Sir,  without  any  further  in- 
sult on  your  part.  When  will  it  please  you  to 
give  me  the  meeting  ?" 

"The  sooner  the  better.  Sir!**  said  the  Col- 
onel,  fuming  with  rage. 

"  The  sooner  the  better, "hiccoughed  Captain 
Grace,  with  many  oaths  needless  to  print  (in 
those  days  oaths  were  the  customary  garnish  of 
all  gentlemen*8  conversation);  and  he  rose 
staggering  fh>m  his  seat,  and  reeled  toward  his 
sword,  which  he  had  laid  by  the  door,  and  fell 
as  he  reached  Uie  weapon.  "The  sooner  the 
better!**  the  poor  tipsy  wretch  again  cried  out 
iVom  the  ground,  waving  his  weapon  and  knock- 
ing his  own  hat  over  his  eyes. 

"  At  any  rate,  this  gentleman's  business  will 
keep  cool  till  to-morrow,"  the  Militia  Colonel 
said,  turning  to  the  other  King's  officer.  ' '  You 
will  hardly  bring  your  man  out  to-day,  Captain 
Waring?" 

"I  confess  that  neither  his  hand  nor  mine 
are  particularly  steady,*'  said  Waring. 

"  Mine  is !"  cried  Mi,  Warrington,  glaring  at 
his  enemy. 

"  His  comrade  of  former  days  was  as  hot  and 
as  savage.  Be  it  so— with  what  wei4)on.  Sir  ?" 
Washington  said,  sternly. 

"  Not  with  small-swords,  Colonel.  We  can 
beat  you  with  them.  You  know  that  from  our 
old  bouts.     Pistc^  had  better  be  the  word." 

"As  yon  please,  George  Warrington — and 
God  forgive  yon,  Geoige!  Godpardopyou,Har* 
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17 !  for  bringing  me  into  this  qnarrel,''  said  the 
Colonel,  wi£  a  face  full  of  sa^ess  and  gloom. 

Harry  hung  his  head,  bat  Qeorge  contmned 
with  p^ect  calmness.  '%  Sir  ?  It  was  not  I 
who  called  names,  who  talked  of  a  cane,  who 
insolted  a  gentleman  in  a  public  place  befcnre 
gentlemen  of  the  armj?  It  is  not  the  first 
time  you  hare  chosen  to  take  me  for  a  negro, 
and  talked  of  the  whip  for  me.'* 

The  Colonel  started  back,  turning  Tery  red, 
and  aa  if  struck  by  a  sudden  remembrance. 

*' Great  Heavens,  (xeorgel  is  it  that  b«yish 
quarrel  you  are  still  recalling?" 

"  Who  made  you  the  orerseer  of  Castlewood?" 
said  the  boy,  grinding  his  teeth.  '*  I  am  not  your 
slare,  Qeorge  Washington,  and  I  never  will  be. 
I  hated  you  then,  and  I  hate  you  now.  And 
you  have  insulted  me,  and  I  am  a  gentleman, 
and  so  are  you.     Is  that  not  enough  ?" 

"Too  much,  only  too  much,"  said  the  Colonel, 
with  a  genuine  grief  on  his  face,  and  at  his  heart. 
**Do  you  bear  malice  too,  Hany?  I  had  not 
thought  this  of  thee!" 

'*!  stand  by  my  brother,"  said  Harry,  turn- 
ing away  from  the  Colonel's  look,  and  grasping 
(xeorge*s  hand.  The  sadness  on  their  adversa- 
ry's face  did  not  depart.  ^*  Heaven  be  good  to 
us  I  Tis  all  clear  now,"  he  muttered  to  him- 
self. "The  time  to  write  a  few  letters,  and  I 
am  at  your  service,  Mr.  Warrington,"  he  said. 

"You  have  your  own  pistols  at  yonr  saddle. 
I  did  not  ride  out  with  any ;  but  will  send  Sady- 
back  for  mine.  That  will  give  you  time  enough, 
Colonel  Washington?" 

*' Plenty  of  time,  Sir,"  and  each  gentleman 
made  the  other  a  low  bow,  and,  patting  his  arm 
in  his  brother's,  (George  walked  away.  The 
Virginian  officer  looked  toward  the  two  unlucky 
captains,  who  were  by  this  time  helpless  with 
liquor.  Captain  Benson,  the  master  of  the  tav- 
ern, was  propping  the  hat  of  one  of  them  over 
his  head. 

"It  is  not  altogether  their  fiuilt,  Colonel," 
said  my  landlord,  with  a  grim  look  of  humor. 
"  Jack  Firebrace  and  Tom  Humbold  of  Spotsyl- 
vania was  here  this  morning,  chanting  horses 
with  'em.  And  Jack  and  Tom  got  'em  to  play 
cards ;  and  they  didn't  win — the  British  Cap- 
tains didn't.  And  Jade  and  Tom  challenged 
them  to  drink  for  the  honor  of  Old  England, 
and  they  didn*t  win  at  that  game,  neither,  much. 
They  are  kind,  free-handed  fellows  when  they 
are  sober,  but  they  are  a  pretty  pair  of  Ibols — 
they  are." 

"Captain  Benton,  yoa  are  an  old  Frontier 
man,  and  an  officer  of  ours,  before  yoa  turned 
faroMr  and  tavemer.  Ton  will  help  me  in  this 
matter  with  yonder  young  gentlemen  ?"  said  the 
Colonel. 

"  rU  stand  by  and  see  fair  play,  ColoneL  I 
won't  have  no  hand  in  it,  beyond  seeing  fair 
play.  Madam  Esmond  has  helped  me  many  a 
time,  tended  my  poor  wife  in  her  lying-in,  and 
doctored  our  Betty  in  the  fever.  You  ain't  a 
goin'  to  be  very  hard  with  them  poor  boys? 
Though  I  seen  'em  both  shoot:  the  fair  one 


hunts  well,  as  yoa  know,  bat  the  old  one's  a 
wonder  at  an  ace  of  spades." 

"Will  you  be  pleased  to  send  my  man  with 
my  valise.  Captain,  into  any  private  room  which 
you  can  spare  me  ?  I  must  write  a  few  letters 
before  this  basiness  comes  on.  God  grant  it 
were  well  over  I"  And  the  Captain  led  the 
Colonel  into  almost  the  only  other  room  of  his 
house,  calling,  with  many  oaths,  to  a  pack  of 
negro  servants,  to  disperse  thence,  who  were 
chattering  loudly  among  one  another,  and  no 
doubt  discussing  the  quarrel  which  had  just 
taken  place.  Edwin,  Uie  Colonel's  man,  re- 
turned with  his  master's  portmanteau,  and  as 
he  looked  from  the  window,  he  saw  Sady,  George 
Warrington's  negro,  galloping  away  upon  his 
errand,  doubtless,  and  in  the  direction  of  Cas- 
tlewood.  The  Colonel,  young  and  naturally 
hot-headed,  but  the  most  courteous  and  scrupu- 
lous of  men,  and  ever  keeping  his  strong  pas- 
sions under  ^uard,  could  not  but  think  with 
amazement  of  the  position  in  which  he  found 
himself^  and  of  the  three,  perhaps  four  enemies, 
who  appeared  suddenly  before  him,  menacing 
his  life.  How  had  this  strange  series  of  quar- 
rels been  brought  about  ?  He  had  ridden  away 
a  few  hours  since  from  Castlewood,  with  his 
young  companions,  and,  to  all  seeming,  they 
were  perfect  friends.  A  shower  of  rain  sends 
them  into  a  tavern,  where  there  are  a  couple  of 
recruiting  officers,  and  they  are  not  seated  for 
half  an  hour,  at  a  social  table,  but  he  has  quar- 
reled with  the  whole  company,  called  this  one 
names,  agreed  to  meet  another  in  combat,  and 
threatened  chastisement  to  a  third,  the  son  of 
his  most  intimate  friend  I 


CHAPTER  XI. 

WHBlUtIN  ZHB  TWO  OEOBOE8  FRBPABE  rO& 
BLOOD. 

Thb  Virjginian  Colonel  remained  in  one  cham- 
ber of  the  tavern,  occupied  with  gloomy  prepa- 
rations fbr  the  ensning  meeting ;  his  adversary 
in  the  other  room  thought  fit  to  make  his  testa- 
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mentmry  dispoiitioiiB,  too,  and  dictated  bj  his 
obedient  brofher  and  lecretarj  a  grandiloqnent 
letter  to  bis  mother,  of  whom,  and  bj  that  writ- 
ing, he  took  a  solemn  farewelL  She  would 
hai^ilj,  he  sapposed,  pnrsae  the  scheme  which 
she  had  in  view  (a  pecoUar  satirical  emphasis 
was  fadd  apon  the  scheme  which  she  hisd  in 
Tiew),  after  the  event  of  that  morning,  shonld 
he  fall,  as  probably  wonld  be  the  case. 

*<Mj  dear,  dear  George,  don't  saj  thatT 
cried  the  affrighted  secretary. 

**  As  probably  will  be  the  case,**  George  per- 
tiflted  with  great  majesty.  ''  Ton  know  what  a 
good  shot  Colonel  Geofge  Is,  Harry.  I  myself 
«n  pretty  fkir  at  a  mark,  and  'tis  probable  that 
•ne  or  both  of  us  will  drop.  'I  scarcely  snp- 
poee  yon  will  carry  ont  the  intentions  yon  haye 
sU  present  in  view."*    This  was  uttered  in  a 


tone  of  still  greater  bitterness  than  George  had 
used  even  in  the  previous  phrase.  Harry  wept 
as  he  took  it  down. 

''You  see  I  say  nothing;  Madam  Esmond's 
name  does  not  ever  appear  in  the  quarrel.  Do 
you  not  remember  in  our  grand&ther's  life  of 
himself  how  he  says  that  Lord  Castlewood  fought 
Lord  Mobun  on  a  pretext  of  a  quarrel  at  cards? 
and  nerer  so  much  as  hinted  at  the  lady's  name, 
who  was  the  real  cause  of  the  duel?  I  took  my 
hint,  I  confess  finom  thatf  Harxy.     Our  mother 

is  not  compromised  in  the •   Why,  child, 

what  have  yon  been  writing,  and  who  taught 
thee  to  spell?"  Harry  had  written  the  last 
words  '*  in  view,"  in  vew^  and  a  great  blot  of 
salt  water  from  his  honest,  boyish  eyes  may 
have  obliterated  some  other  bad  spelling. 

'*  I  can't  think  about  the  spellingnow».Qeofgy,*' 
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whimpered  Geoi:ge*B  clerk.  ' '  Tm  too  miserable 
for  that.  I  begin  to  think,  perhaps  it*8  all  non- 
ifense,  perhaps  Colonel  George  never — " 

''Never  meant  to  take  possession  of  Castle- 
wood  ;  never  gave  himself  airs,  and  patronized 
us  there ;  never  advised  my  mother  to  have  me 
flogged,  never  intended  to  many  her ;  never  in- 
sulted me,  and  was  insulted  before  the  King's 
officers ;  never  wrote  to  his  brother  to  saj  we 
should  be  the  better  for  his  parental  authority? 
The  paper  is  there,'*  cried  the  young  man,  slap- 
ping his  breast-pocket,  ''and  if  any  thing  happens 
to  me,  Harry  Warrington,  you  will  find  it  on 
my  corse  !*' 

"Write  yourself,  Georgy,"  says  Harry,  "I 
am*t  write,"  digging  his  fists  into  his  eyes,  and 
smearing  over  the  whole  composition,  bad  spell- 
ing and  all,  with  his  elbows. 

On  this,  George,  taking  another  sheet  of  paper, 
sate  down  at  his  brother's  place,  and  produced 
a  composition  in  which  he  introduced  the  long- 
est words,  the  grandest  Latin  quotations,  and 
the  most  profound  satire  of  which  the  youthful 
scribe  was  master.  He  desired  that  his  negro 
boy,  Sady,  should  be  set  free,  that  his  Horace,  a 
choice  of  his  books,  and,  if  possible,  a  suitable 
provision  should  be  made  for  his  afiectionate 
tutor,  Mr.  Dempster ;  that  his  silver  fruit-knife, 
his  music  books,  and  harpsichord,  should  be 
given  to  little  Fanny  Mountain ;  and  that  his 
brother  should  take  a  lock  of  his  hair,  and  wear 
it  in  memory  of  his  ever  fond  and  faithfully  at- 
tached George.  And  he  sealed  the  document 
with  the  seal  of  arms  that  his  grand&ther  had 
worn. 

"The  watch,  of  course,  will  be  yours,"  said 
George,  taking  out  his  grandfather's  gold  watch, 
and  looking  at  it.  "Why  two  hours  and  a  half 
are  gone  1  'Tis  time  that  Sady  should  be  back 
with  the  pistols.    Take  the  watch,  Hany,  dear." 

"It*s  no  good  1"  cried  out  Harry,  flinging  his 
arms  round  his  brother.    "  If  he  fights  you,  I'll 

fight  him,  too.     If  he  kills  my  Geoigy, him, 

he  shall  have  a  shot  at  me  I"  and  the  poor  lad 
uttered  more  than  one  of  those  expressions, 
which  are  said  peculiarly  to  afiect  recording 
angels,  who  have  to  take  Uiem  down  at  celestial 
chanceries. 

Meanwhile,  General  Braddock's  new  aid-de- 
camp had  written  five  letters  in  his  large  reso- 
lute hand,  and  sealed  them  with  his  seal.  One 
was  to  his  mother,  at  Mount  Vernon ;  one  to 
his  brother ;  one  was  addressed  M.  C.  only ;  and 
one  to'  his  Excellency,  Major-General  Brad- 
dock  ;  "And  one,  young  gentlemen,  is  for  your 
mother,  Madam  Esmond,"  said  the  boys'  in- 
formant. 

Again  the  Beoording  Angel  had  to  fly  off  with 
a  violent  expression,  which  parted  ftx>m  the  lips 
of  George  Warrington.  The  chancery  previ- 
ously mentioned  was  crowded  with  such  cases, 
and  the  messengers  must  have  been  forever  on 
the  wing.  But  I  fear  for  young  George  and 
bit  oath  there  was  no  excuse ;  for  it  was  an  ex- 
ecration uttered  from  a  heart  full  of  hatred,  and 
rage,  and  jealousy. 


It  was  the  landlord  of  the  tavern  who  com- 
municated these  facts  to  the  young  men.  The 
Captain  had  put  on  his  old  militia  uniform  to  do 
honor  to  the  occasion,  and  informed  the  boys 
that  the  Colonel  was  walking  up  and  down  the 
garden  a  waiting  for  'em,  and  that  the  Beglars 
was  a'most  sober,  too,  by  this  time. 

A  plot  of  ground  near  the  Captain's  log-house 
had  been  inclosed  with  shingles,  and  cleared  for 
a  kitchen-garden ;  there  indeed  paced  Colonel 
Washington,  hb  hands  behind  his  back,  his  head 
bowed  down,  a  grave  sorrow  on  his  handsome 
face.  The  negro  servants  were  crowded  at  the 
palings,  and  looking  over.  The  officers  under 
the  porch  had  wakened  up  also,  as  their  host  re- 
marked. Captain  Waring  was  walking,  almost 
steadily,  under  the  balcony  formed  by  the  slop- 
ing porch  and  roof  of  the  wooden  house ;  and 
Captain  Grace  was  lolling  over  the  railing,  with 
ejeB  which  stared  very  much,  though,  perhaps,  , 
they  did  not  see  very  clearly.  Benson's  was  a 
£unous  rendezvous  for  cock-fights,  horse-match- 
es, boxing,  and  wrestling-matches,  such  as 
brought  the  Virginian  country-folks  together. 
There  had  been  many  brawls  at  Benson's,  and 
men  who  came  thither  sound  and  sober  had  gone 
thence  with  ribs  broken  and  eyes  gouged  out. 
And  squires,  and  farmers,  and  negroes,  all  par- 
ticipated in  the  sport 

There,  then,  stalked  the  tall  young  Colonel, 
plunged  in  dismal  meditation.  There  was  no 
way  out  of  his  scrape  but  the  usual  cruel  one, 
which  the  laws  of  honor  and  the  practice  of  the 
country  ordered.  Goaded  into  fiiry  by  the  im- 
pertinence of  a  boy,  he  had  used  insulting  words. 
The  young  man  had  asked  for  reparation.  He 
was  shocked  to  think  that  George  Warrington's 
jealousy  and  revenge  should  have  rankled  in 
the  young  fellow  so  long;  but  the  wrong  had 
been  the  Colonel's,  and  he  was  bound  to  pay 
the  forfeit 

A  great  halloing  and  shouting,  such  as  ne- 
groes use,  who  love  noise  at  all  times,  and  es- 
pecially delight  to  yell  and  scream  when  gallop- 
ing on  horseback,  was  now  heard  at  a  distance, 
and  all  the  heads,  woolly  and  powdered,  were 
turned  in  the  direction  of  this  outcry.  It  came 
from  the  road  over  which  our  travelers  had 
themselves  passed  three  hours  before,  and,  pres- 
ently, the  clattering  of  horses'  hoofii  was  beard, 
and  now  Mr.  Sady  made  his  appearance  on  his 
foaming  horse,  and  actually  fireid  a  pistol  off  in 
the  midst  of  a  prodigious  uproar  from  his  wool- 
ly brethren.  'Then  he  fired  another  pistol  o^ 
to  which  noises  Sady's  horse,  which  had  carried 
Harry  Warrington  on  many  a  hunt,  was  perfect- 
ly accustomed ;  and  now  he  was  in  the  court- 
yard, surrounded  by  a  score  of  his  bawling  com- 
rades,  and  was  descending  amidst  fluttering 
fowls  and  turkeys,  kicking  horses,  and  shriek- 
ing, frantic  pigs,  and  brother  negroes  crowded 
round  him,  to  whom  he  instantly  began  to  talk 
and  chatter. 

"Sady,  Sir,  come  here!"  roars  out  Master 
Harry. 

"  Sady,  come  here  I  Confbmtd  yon !"  thonts 
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Master  George.  (Again  the  Reoordiog  Angel 
it  in  requisition,  and  has  to  be  off  on  one  of  his 
endless  errands  to  the  Register  Office.)  ' *  Come 
directlj,  Mas'r,'*  sajs  Sady,  and  resumes  his 
conrersation  with  his  wooUj  brethren.  He 
grins.  He  takes  the  pistob  out  of  the  holster. 
He  snaps  the  locks.  He  points  them  at  a 
gnmter,  which  pltmges  through  the  farm-yard. 
He  points  down  the  road  oyer  which  he  has  just 
galloped,  and  toward  which  the  woolly  heads 
again  turn.  He  says  again,  **  Comin*,  Mas*r. 
Erery  body  a-comin'."  And  now  the  ^Ulop  of 
other  horses  is  heard.  And  who  is  yonder? 
Little  Mr.  Dempster,  spurring  and  digging  into 
his  pony ;  and  that  lady  in  a  riding-habit,  on 
Madam  Esmond's  little  horse,  can  it  be  Madam 
Esmond?  No.  It  is  too  stout.  As  I  live,  it 
is  Mrs.  Mountain,  on  Madam's  gray  I 

"OLor!  O  Golly  I  Hoop!  Here  dey  come! 
Hnrray!"  A  chorus  of  negroes  rises  up.  **Here 
dey  are !"  Dr.  Dempster  and  Mrs.  Mountain 
hare  clattered  into  the  yard,  have  jumped  from 
their  horses,  hare  elbowed  through  the  negroes, 
hare  rushed  into  the  house,  have  run  through  it 
and  across  the  porch,  where  the  British  officers 
are  sitting  in  muziy  astonishment;  have  run 
down  the  stairs  to  the  garden  where  George  and 
Harry  are  walking,  their  tall  enemy  stalking  op- 
posite to  them ;  and  almost  ere  George  Warring- 
ton has  had  time  sternly  to  say,  '*What  do  you 
do  here.  Madam?**  Mrs.  Mountain  has  flung  her 
arms  round  his  neck,  and  cries :  '^  Oh  George, 
my  darling  I  It's  a  mistake !  It's  a  mistake, 
aiid  is  all  my  fault  !*' 

**  What's  a  mistake?"  asks  George,  majestic- 
ally  separating  himself  from  the  embrace. 

'<  What  is  it,  Mounty  ?"  cries  Harry,  all  of  a 
tremble. 

"That  paper  I  took  out  of  his  portfolio,  that 
paper  I  picked  up,  children;  where  the  Col- 
onel says  he  is  going  to  marry  a  widow  with 
two  children.  Who  should  it  be  but  you, 
children,  and  who  should  it  be  but  your  mo- 
ther?** 

"Well?" 

"Well,  it's— it*s  not  your  mother.  It*8  that 
little  widow  Cnstis  whom  the  Colonel  is  going  to 
marry.  '  He'd  always  take  a  rich  one ;  I  knew 
he  would.  It's  not  Mrs.  Rachel  Warrington. 
He  toidlfadam  so  to-day,  just  before  he  was  go- 
ing away,  and  that  the  marriage  was  to  come  off 
alter  the  campaign.  And — and  your  mother  is 
furious,  boys.'  And  when  Sady  came  for  the 
pistols,  and  told  ihe  whole  house  how  you  were 
going  to  fight,  I  told  him  to  fire  the  pistols  off; 
and  I  galloped  after  him,  and  Pye  nearly  broken 
my  poor  old  bones  in  coming  to  you." 

"  I  hare  a  mind  to  break  Mr.  Sady's,"  growled 
George.  "  I  specially  enjoined  the  yillain  not 
to  say  a  word." 

"Thank  God  he  did,  brother!"  said  poor 
Harry.     "  Thank  God  he  did !" 

"What  will  Mr.  Washington  and  those  gen- 
tlemen think  of  my  servant  telling  my  mother 
at  home  that  I  was  going  to  fight  a  duel  ?"  asks 
Mr.  George,  still  in  wrath. 


"You  have  shown  your  proofs  before, 
(Jeorge,"  says  Harry,  respectfully.  "And, 
thank  Heaven,  you  are  not  going  to  fight  our 
old  friend — our  grandfather's  old  friend.  For 
it  was  a  mistake ;  and  there  is  no  quarrel  now, 
dear,  is  there  ?  Tou  were  unkind  to  him  un- 
der a  wrong  impression.** 

"I  certainly  acted  under  a  wrong  impres- 
sion,** owns  George,  "  but — ** 

"George!  Creorge  Washington!**  Harry  hero 
cries  out,  springing  over  the  cabbage-garden  to- 
ward the  bowling-green,  where  the  Colonel  was 
stalking ;  and,  though  we  can  not  hear  him,  we 
see  him  with  both  his  hands  out,  and  with  the 
eagerness  of  youth,  and  with  a  hundred  blun- 
ders, and  with  love  and  affection  thrilling  in  his 
honest  voice,  we  imagine  the  lad  telling  bis  tale 
to  his  firiend. 

There  was  a  custom  in  those  days  which  has 
disappeared  from  our  manners  now,  but  which 
then  lingered.  When  Harry  had  finished  his 
artless  story  his  friend  the  Colonel  took  him 
fairly  to  his  arms,  and  held  him  to  his  heart; 
and  his  voice  faltered  as  he  said,  "  Thank  God, 
thank  God  for  this !" 

"  Oh,  Geoi^ge,"  said  Harry,  who  felt  n<^  how 
he  loved  his  friend  with  all  hb  heart,  "  how  I 
wish  I  was  going  with  you  on  the  campaign !" 
The  other  pressed  both  the  boy's  hands  in  a 
grasp  of  friendship,  which,  each  knew,  never 
would  slacken. 

Then  the  Colonel  advanced,  gravely  holding 
out  his  hand  to  Harry's  elder  brother.  Perhaps 
Harry  wondered  that  the  two  did  not  embrace 
as  he  and  the  Colonel  had  just  done.  But, 
though  hands  were  joined,  the  salutation  was 
only  formal  and  stem  on  both  sides. 

"I  find  I  have  done  yon  a  wrong.  Colonel 
Washington,"  George  said,  "  and  must  apolo- 
gize— not  for  the  error,  but  for  much  of  my  late 
behaTior  which  has  resulted  firqm  it.** 

"  The  error  was  mine !  It  was  I  who  found 
that  paper  in  your  room,  and  showed  it  to 
Geoige,  and  was  jealous  of  you.  Colonel.  All 
women  are  jealous,'*  cried  Mrs.  Mountain. 

"*Tis  a  pity  you  could  not  have  kept  your 
eyes  off  my  paper,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Wastdng- 
ton.  "  Ton  will  permit  me  to  say  so.  A  great 
deal  of  mischief  has  come  because  I  chose  to 
keep  a  secret  which  concerned  only  myself  and 
another  person.  For  a  long  time  George  War- 
rington's heart  has  been  black  with  anger  against 
me,  and  my  feeling  toward  him  has,  I  own,  scarce 
been  more  friendly.  All  this  pain  might  have 
been  spared  to  both  of  us  had  my  private  pa- 
pers only  been  read  by  those  for  whom  they 
were  written.  I  shall  say  no  more  now,  lest 
my  feelings  again  should  betray  me  into  hast\' 
words.  Heaven  bless  thee,  Harry !  Farewell, 
George !  And  take  a  true  friend's  advice,  and 
try  and  be  less  ready  to  think  evil  of  your 
friends.  We  shall  meet  again  at  the  camp, 
and  will  keep  our  weapons  fbr  the  enemy. 
Gentlemen !  if  yon  remember  this  scene  to- 
morrow, you  will  know  where  to  find  me." 
And  with  a  veiy  stately  bow  to  the  English  of- 
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ficers,  the  Colonel  left  the  abashed  oompanjr, 
and  speedily  rode  away. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

NEWS  FROM  THE   CAlfP. 

We  mast  fancy  that  the  parting  between  the 
brothers  is  oyer,  that  George  has  taken  his  place 
in  Mr.  Braddock's  family,  and  Harry  has  re- 
tamed  home  to  Castlewood  and  his  duty.  His 
heart  is  with  the  army,  and  his  pursaits  at  home 
ofier  the  boy  no  pleasure.  He  does  not  care  to 
own  how  deep  his  disappointment  is  at  being 
obliged  to  stay  nnder  the  homely,  quiet  roof, 
now  more  melancholy  than  ever  since  George 
is  away.  Harry  passes  his  brother's  empty 
chamber  with  an  averted  face ;  takes  George's 
place  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  sighs  as  he 
drinks  from  his  silver  tankard.  Madam  War- 
rington calls  the  toast  of  *'the  King"  stoutly 
every  day ;  and  on  Sundays,  when  Harry  reads 
the  Service,  and  prays  for  all  trarelers  by  land 
and  by  water,  she  says:  '*  We  beseech  thee  to 
hear  us,**  with  a  peculiar  solemnity.  She  insists 
on  talking  about  George  constantly,  but  quite 
cheerfully,  and  as  if  his  return  was  certain. 
She  walks  into  his  vacant  room  with  head  up- 
right, and  no  outward  signs  of  emotion.  She 
sees  that  his  books,  linen,  papers,  etc.,  are  ar- 
ranged with  care ;  talking  of  him  with  a  very 
special  respect,  and  specially  appealing  to  the 
old  servants  at  meals,  and  so  forth,  regarding 
things  which  are  to  be  done  '*when  Mr.  George 
comes  home.'*  Mrs.  Mountain  is  constantly  on 
the  whimper  when  George's  name  is  mention- 
ed, and  Harry's  face  wears  a  look  of  the  most 


ghastly  alarm ;  but  his  mother's  is  invariably 
grave  and  sedate.  She  makes  more  blunders 
at  piquet  and  backgammon  than  you  woujd 
expect  from  her;  and  the  servants  find  her 
awake  and  dressed,  however  early  they  may 
rise.  She  has  prayed  Mr.  Dempster  to  come 
back  into  residence  at  Castlewood.  She  is  not 
severe  or  haughty  (as  her  wont  certainly  was) 
with  any  of  the  party,  but  quiet  in  her  talk 
with  them,  and  gentle  in  assertion  and  reply. 
She  b  forever  talking  of  her  father  and  his 
campaigns,  who  came  out  of  them  all  with  no 
veiy  severe  wounds  to  hurt  him;  and  so  she 
hopes  and  trusts  will  her  eldest  son. 

George  writes  frequent  letters  home  to  his 
brother,  and,  now  the  army  is  on  its  march, 
compiles  a  rough  journal,  which  he  forwards  as 
occasion  serves.  This  document  is  perused  with 
great  delight  and  eagerness  by  the  youth  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  and  more  than  once  read 
out  in  family  council,  on  the  long  summer  nights, 
as  Madam  Esmond  sits  upri^^t  at  her  tea-table 
(she  never  condescends  to  use  the  back  of  a 
chair)— as  little  Fanny  Mountain  is  busy  with 
her  sewing,  as  Mr.  Dempster  and  Mrs.  Monrt- 
ain  sit  over  their  cards,  as  the  hushed  old  serv- 
ants of  the  house  move  about  silently  in  the 
gloaming,  and  listen  to  the  words  of  the  youx^ 
master.  Hearken  to  Harry  Warrington  reading 
out  his  brother's  letter  1  As  we  look  at  the  slim 
characters  on  the  yellow  page,  fondly  kept  and 
put  aside,  we  can  almost  fancy  him  alive  who 
wrote  and  who  read  it — and  yet,  lo !  they  are  as 
if  they  never  had  been ;  their  portraits  faint  im- 
ages in  frames  of  tarnished  gold.  Were  they 
real  once,  or  are  they  mere  phantasms?  Did 
they  live  and  die  once  ?  Did  they  love  each 
other  as  true  brothers  and  loyal  gentlemen? 
Can  we  hear  their  voices  in  the  past  ?  Sure  I 
know  Haxry's,  and  yonder  he  sits  in  the  warm 
summer  evening,  and  reads  his  young  brother's 
simple  story : 

"It  must  be  owned  that  the  provinces  are 
acting  scurvily  by  his  Majesty  King  George  IL, 
and  his  representative  here  is  in  a  flame  of  fury. 
Virginia  is  bad  enough,  and  poor  Maryland  not 
much  better,  but  Pennsylvania  is  worst  of  all. 
We  pray  them  to  send  us  troops  from  home  to 
fight  the  French ;  and  we  promise  to  maintain 
the  troops  when  they  come.  We  not  only  don't 
keep  our  promise,  and  make  scarce  any  provi- 
sion for  our  defenders,  but  our  people  insist  upon 
the  most  exorbitant  prices  for  their  cattle  and 
stores,  and  actually  dieat  the  soldiers  who  are 
come  to  fight  their  battles.  No  wonder  the 
General  swears,  and  the  troops  are  sulky.  The 
delays  have  been  endless.  Owing  to  the  failure 
of  the  several  provinces  to  provide  their  prom- 
ised stores  and  means  of  locomotion,  weeks  and 
months  have  elapsed,  during  which  time,  no 
doubt,  the  French  have  been  strengthening  them- 
selves on  our  frontier  and  in  the  forts  they  have 
turned  us  out  of.  Though  there  never  will  be 
any  love  lost  between  me  and  Colonel  Washing- 
ton, it  must  be  owned  that  your  Javorite  (I  am 
not  jealous,  Hal)  is  a  bravo  man  and  a  good  of- 
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ficer.  The  fasmlj  respect  him  yery  much,  and 
the  General  is  always  asking  his  opinion.  In- 
deed, he  is  almost  the  only  man  who  has  seen 
the  Indians  in  their  war-paint,  and  I  own  I  think 
he  was  right  in  firing  upon  Mons.  JnmonTille 
last  year. 

**  There  ia  to  he  no  more  $mte  to  that  other 
quarrel  at  Benson's  Tayem  than  there  was  to 
the  proposed  battle  between  Colonel  W.  and  a 
certain  yonng  gentleman  who  shall  be  nameless. 
Captain  Waring  wished  to  pursue  it  on  coming 
into  camp,  and  brought  the  message  from  Cap- 
tain Grace,  which  your  friend,  who  is  as  bold 
as  Hector,  was  for  taking  up,  and  employed  a 
brother  aid-de-camp,  Colonel  Wingfield,  on  his 
dde.  But  when  Wingfield  heard  the  circum- 
stances of  the  quarrel,  how  it  had  arisen  from 
Grace  being  drunk,  and  was  fomented  by  War- 
ing being  tipsy,  and  how  the  two  44th  gentle- 
men had  chosen  to  insult  a  militia  officer,  he 
swore  that  Colonel  Washington  should  not  meet 
the  44th  men ;  that  fae  would  carry  the  matter 
straightway  to  his  ExceUency,  who  would  bring 
the  two  captains  to  a  court-martial  for  brawling 
with  the  militia,  and  drunkenness,  and  inde- 
cent beharior,  and  the  captains  were  fain  to  put 
np  tiieir  toasting-irons,  and  swallow  their  wrath. 
They  were  good-natured  enough  out  of  their 
cups,  and  ate  their  humble  pie  with  veiy  good 
appetites  at  a  reconciliation  dinner  which  Col- 
onel W.  had  with  the  44th,  and  where  he  was  as 
perfectly  stupid  and  correct  as  Prince  Pretty- 
man  need  be.  Hang  him  1  He  has  no  faults, 
and  that's  why  I  dislike  him.  When  he  mar- 
ries that  widow — ah  me  1  what  a  dreary  life  she 
will  have  of  it." 

^  I  wonder  at  the  taste  of  some  men,  and  the 
efirontery  of  some  women,'*  says  Madam  Es- 
mond, laying  her  tea-cup  down.  **  I  wonder  at 
any  woman  who  has  been  married  once,  so  for- 
getting herself  as  to  many  again  I  Don't  you, 
Mountain!" 

** Monstrous!"  says  Mountain,  with  a  queer 
look. 

Dempster  keeps  his  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  his 
glass  of  punch.  Harry  looks  as  if  he  was  chok- 
ing with  laughter,  or  with  some  other  concealed 
emotion,  but  his  mother  says,  "Go  on,  Harry  I 
Continue  with  your  brother's  journal.  He  writes 
well ;  but,  ah,  will  he  erer  be  able  to  write  like 
my  papa?" 

Harry  resumes.  "We  keep  the  strictest  or- 
der here  in  camp,  and  the  orders  against  drunk- 
enness and  ill-behavior  on  the  part  of  the  men 
are  very  severe.  The  roll  of  each  company  is 
called  at  morning,  noon,  and  night,  and  a  re- 
turn of  the  absent  and  disorderly  is  given  in  by 
(he  officer,  to  the  commanding-officer  of  the 
regiment,  who  has  to  see  that  they  are  properly 
punished.  The  men  are  punished,  and  the 
drummers  are  always  at  work.  Oh,  Hany,  but 
it  made  one  sick  to  see  the  first  blood  drawn 
from  a  great  strong  white  back,  and  to  hear  the 
piteous  yell  of  the  poor  fellow." 

*<0h,  horrid!"  says  Madam  Esmond. 

'*  I  think  I  should  have  murdered  Ward  if  he 


had  flogged  me.  Thank  Heaven  he  got  off  with 
only  a  crack  of  the  ruler !  The  men,  I  say,  are 
looked  after  carefully  enough.  I  wish  the  of- 
ficers were.  The  Indians  have  just  broken  up 
their  camp,  and  retired  in  dudgeon,  because  the 
young  officers  were  forever  drinking  with  the 
squaws — and — and — hum — ha."  Here  Mr. 
Hairy  pauses,  as  not  caring  to  proceed  with  the 
narrative,  in  the  presence  of  little  Fanny,  veiy 
likely,  who  sits  primly  in  her  chair  by  her  mo- 
ther's side,  working  her  little  sampler. 

"  Pass  over  that  about  the  odious  tipsy  creat- 
ures," says  Madam.  And  Harry  commences, 
in  a  loud  tone,  a  much  more  satisfactory  state- 
ment "Each  regiment  has  Divine  Service 
performed  at  the  head  of  its  colors  every  Sun- 
day. The  General  does  evexy  thing  in  the  pow- 
er of  mortal  man  to  prevent  plundering,  and  to 
encourage  the  people  round  about  to  bring  in 
provisions.  He  has  declared  soldiers  shall  be 
shot  who  dare  to  interrupt  or  molest  the  market 
people.  He  has  ordered  the  price  of  provisions 
to  be  raised  a  penny  a  pound,  and  has  lent  mon- 
ey out  of  his  own  pocket  to  provide  the  camp. 
Altogether,  he  is  a  strange  compound,  this  Gen- 
eraL  He  flogs  his  men  without  mercy^  but  he 
gives  without  stint.  He  swears  most  tremendous 
oaths  in  conversation,  and  tells  stories  which 
Mountain  would  be  shocked  to  hear — " 

"Why  me/"  asks  Mountain;  "and  what 
have  I  to  do  with  the  GeneraPs  silly  stories  ?" 

'*  Never  mind  the  stories;  and  go  on,  Hany," 
cries  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

" — would  be  shocked  to  hear  after  dinner ; 
but  he  never  misses  service.  He  adores  his 
Great  Duke,  and  has  his  name  constantly  on 
his  lips.  Our  two  regiments  both  serv^  in 
Scotland,  where  I  dare  say  Mr.  Dempster  knew 
the  color  of  their  facings." 

"We  saw  the  tails  of  their  coats,  as  well  as 
their  facings,"  growls  the  little  Jacobite  tutor. 

"  Colonel  Washington  has  had  the  fever  very 
smartly,  and  has  hardly  been  well  enough  to 
keep  up  with  the  march.  Had  he  not  better 
go  home  and  be  nursed  by  his  widow  ?  When 
either  of  us  is  ill,  we  are  almost  as  good  friends 
again  as  ever.  But  I  feel  somehow  as  if  I  can't 
forgive  him  for  having  wronged  him.  Good 
Powers !  How  I  have  been  hating  him  for  these 
months  past !  Oh,  Harry !  I  was  in  a  fury  at 
the  tavern  the  other  day,  because  Mountain 
came  up  so  soon  and  put  an  end  to  our  differ- 
ence. We  ought  to  have  burned  a  little  gun- 
powder between  us  and  cleared  the  air.  But 
though  I  don't  love  him  as  you  do,  I  know  he 
is  a  good  soldier,  a  good  officer,  and  a  brave, 
honest  man ;  and,  at  any  rate,  shall  love  him 
none  the  worse  for  not  wanting  to  be  our  step- 
father." 

"A  step-father,  indeed!"  cries  Harry's  mo- 
ther. "  Why,  jealousy  and  prejudice  have  per- 
fectly maddened  the  poor  child !  Do  you  sup- 
pose the  Mtoquis  of  Esmond's  daughter  and 
heiress  could  not  have  found  other  step-fathers 
for  her  sons  than  a  mere  provincial  surveyor? 
If  there  are  any  more  such  allnsio&s  in  George's 
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journal  I  beg  yon  skip  'em,  Harry,  my  dear. 
About  this  piece  of  folly  and  blundering  there 
hath  been  quite  talk  enough  already." 

"  'Tis  a  pretty  sight,"  Harry  continued,  read- 
ing from  his  brother's  journal,  '*to  see  a  long 
line  of  red-coats  threading  through  the  woods 
or  taking  their  ground  after  the  march.  The 
care  against  surprise  is  so  great  and  constant 
that  we  defy  prowling  Indians  to  come  unawares 
upon  us,  And  our  advanced  sentries  and  savages 
have  on  the  contrary  fallen  in  with  the  enemy, 
and  taken  a  scalp  or  two  from  them.    They  are 


such  cruel  villains,  these  French  and  their  paint, 
ed  allies,  that  we  do  not  think  of  showing  them 
mercy.  Only  think,  we  found  but  yesterday  a 
little  boy  scalped  but  yet  alive  in  a  lone  house, 
where  his  parents  had  been  attacked  and  mur- 
dered by  the  savage  enemy,  of  whom — so  great 
is  his  indignation  at  their  cruelty^our  General 
has  offered  a  reward  of  X5  for  all  the  Indian 
scalps  brought  in. 

**When  our  march  is  over,  you  should  tec 
our  camp  and  all  the  care  bestowed  on  it.  Our 
baggage  and  onr  General's  tents  and  guard  are 
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placed  qaite  in  the  centre  of  the  camp.  We 
have  oatljlng  sentries  by  twos,  by  threes,  by 
tens,  by  whole  companies.  At  the  least  sur- 
prise they  are  instructed  to  run  in  on  the  main 
body,  and  rally  round  the  tents  and  baggage, 
which  are  so  arranged  themselves  as  to  be  a 
strong  fortification.  Sady  and  I,  yon  must 
know,  are  marching  on  foot  now,  and  my  horses 
are  carrying  baggage.  The  Pennsylvanians  sent 
such  rascally  animals  into  camp  that  they  speed- 
ily gave  in.  What  good  horses  were  left  'twas 
our  duty  to  give  up ;  and  Roxana  has  a  couple 
of  packets  upon  her  back  instead  of  her  young 
master.  She  knows  me  right  well,  and  whin- 
nies when  she  sees  me,  and  I  walk  by  her  side, 
and  we  have  many  a  talk  together  on  the  march. 

**  July  4.  To  guard  against  surprises,  we  are 
all  warned  to  pay  especial  attention  to  the  beat 
of  the  drum ;  always  halting  when  they  hear 
the  long  roll  beat,  and  marching  at  the  beat  of 
the  long  march.  We  are  more  on  the  alert  re- 
garding the  enemy  now.  We  have  our  ad- 
vanced pickets  doubled,  and  two  sentries  at  ev- 
ery post.  The  men  on  the  advanced  pickets 
are  constantly  under  arms,  with  fixed  bayonets, 
all  through  the  night,  and  relieved  every  two 
hours.  The  half  that  are  relieved  lie  down  by 
their  arms,  but  are  not  suffered  to  leave  their 
pickets.  'Tis  evident  that  we  are  drawing  very 
near  to  the  enemy  now.  This  packet  goes  out 
with  the  Generars  to  Colonel  Dunbar's  camp, 
who  is  fifty  miles  behind  us ;  and  will  be  car- 
ried thence  to  Frederick,  and  thenco  to  my  hon- 
ored mother's  house  at  Castlewood,  to  whom  I 
send  my  duty,  with  kindest  remembrances,  as 
to  all  friends  there,  and  how  much  love  I  need 
not  say  to  my  dearest  brother  from  his  affection- 
ate George  E.  Warrington.*' 

The  whole  land  was  now  lying  parched  and 
scorching  in  the  July  heat.  For  ten  days  no 
news  had  come  from  the  column  advancing  on 
the  Ohio.  Their  march,  though  it  toiled  but 
slowly  through  the  painful  forest,  must  bring 
them  ere  long  up  with  the  enemy ;  the  troops, 
led  by  consununate  captains,  were  accustomed 
now  to  the  wilderness,  and  not  afraid  of  sur- 
prise. Every  precaution  had  been  taken  against 
ambush.  It  was  the  outlying  enemy  who  were 
discovered,  pursued,  destroyed,  by  the  vigilant 
scouts  and  skirmishers  of  the  British  force.  The 
last  news  heard  was  that  the  army  had  advanced 
considerably  beyond  the  ground  of  Mr.  Wash- 
ington's discomfiture  on  the  previous  year,  and 
two  days  after  must  be  within  a  dayVi  march  of 
the  French  fort.  About  taking  it  no  fears  were 
entertained ;  the  amount  of  the  French  rein- 
fonsements  from  Montreal  was  known.  Mr. 
Braddock,  with  hit  two  veteran  regiments  from 
Britain,  and  their  allies  of  Yiiginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania, were  more  than  a  match  for  any  troops 
^at  could  be  collected  under  the  white  flag. 

Such  continued  to  be  the  talk,  in  the  few 
towns  of  our  Yurginian  province,-  at  the  gentry's 
houses,  and  the  rough  road-side  taverns,  where 
people  met  and  canvassed  the  war.  The  few 
messengers  who  were  sent  back  by  the  General 
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reported  well  of  the  main  force.  'Twas  thought 
the  enemy  would  not  staAd  or  defend  himself 
at  all.  Had  he  intended  to  attack,  he  migl.t 
have  seixed  a  dozen  occasions  for  assaulting  oui* 
troops  at  passes  through  which  they  had  been 
allowed  to  go  entirely  free.  So  George  had 
given  up  his  favorite  mare,  like  a  hero  as  be 
was,  and  was  marching  afoot  with  the  line. 
Madam  Esmond  vowed  that  he  should  have  the 
best  horse  in  Viiginia  or  Carolina  in  place  of 
Roxana.  There  were  horses  enough  to  be  had 
in  the  provinces,  and  for  money.  It  was  only 
for  the  King's  service  that  they  were  not  forth- 
coming. 

Although  at  their  family  meetings  and  re- 
pasts the  inmates  of  Castlewood  always  talked 
cheerfully,  never  anticipating  any  but  a  tri- 
umphant issue  to  the  campaign,  or  acknowledfr- 
ing  any  feeling  of  disquiet,  yet  it  must  be 
owned  they  were  mighty  uneasy  when  at  homo, 
quitting  it  ceaselessly,  and  forever  on  the  trot 
from  one  neighbor's  house  to  another  in  quest 
of  news.  It  was  prodigious  how  quickly  reports 
ran  and  spread.  When,  for  instance,  a  certain 
noted  border  warrior,  called  Colonel  Jack,  had 
offered  himself  and  his  huntsmen  to  the  General, 
who  had  declined  the  ruffian's  terms  or  his 
proffered  service,  the  defection  of  Jack  and  his 
men  was  the  talk  of  thousands  of  tongues  im- 
mediately. The  house  negroes,  in  their  mid- 
night gallops  about  the  country,  in  search  of 
junketing  or  sweethearts,  brought  and  spread 
news  over  amazingly  wide  districts.  They  had 
a  curious  knowledge  of  the  incidents  of  the 
march  for  a  fortnight  at  least  after  its  com- 
mencement. They  knew  and  laughed  at  the 
cheats  practiced  on  the  army,  for  "horses,  provi- 
sions, and  the  like ;  for  a  good  bargain  over  the 
foreigner  was  not  an  unfrcquent  or  unpleasant 
practice  among  New  Yorkers,  Pennsylvanians, 
or  Mary  landers ;  though  'tis  known  that  Ameri- 
can folks  have  become  perfectly  artless  and 
simple  in  later  times,  and  never  grasp,  and 
never  overreach,  and  are  never  selfish  now. 
For  three  weeks  after  the  army's  departure,  the 
thousand  reports  regarding  it  were  cheerful; 
and  when  our  Castlewood  friends  met  at  their 
supper,  their  tone  was  confident  and  their  news 
pleasant. 

But  on  the  10th  of  July  a  vast  and  sudden 
gloom  spread  over  the  province.  A  look  of  ter- 
ror and  doubt  seemed  to  fcdl  upon  every  face. 
Affrighted  negroes  wistfully  eyed  their  masters 
and  retired,  and  hummed  and  whispered  with 
one  another.  The  fiddles  ceased  in  the  quar- 
ters, the  song  and  laugh  of  those  cheery  black 
folk  were  hushed.  Right  and  left,  every  body's 
servants  were  on  the  gallop  for  news.  The 
countiy  taverns  were  thronged  with  horsemen, 
who  drank  and  cursed  and  brawled  at  the  bars, 
each  bringing  his  gloomy  story.  The  army  had 
been  surprised.  The  troops  had  fidlen  into  an 
ambuscade,  and  had  been  cut  up  almost  to  a 
man.  All  the  officers  were  taken  down  by  the 
French  marksmen  and  the  savages.  The  Gener- 
al had  been  wounded,  and  carried  off  the  field  in 
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his  sash.  Four  days  afterward  the  report  was 
that  the  General  was  dead,  and  scalped  by  a 
French  Indian. 

Ah,  what  a  scream  poor  Mrs.  Mountain  gaye, 
when  Gumbo  brought  this  news  from  across  the 
James  lUver,  and  little  Fanny  sprang  crying  to 
her  mother's  arms!  ''Lord  God  Almighty, 
watch  over  us,  and  defend  my  boy!"  said  Mrs. 
Esmond,  sinking  down  on  her  knees,  and  lifting 
her  rigid  hands  to  Heaven.  The  gentlemen 
were  not  at  home  when  this  rumor  arrived,  but 
they  came  in  an  hour  or  two  afterward,  each 
from  his  hunt  for  news.  The  Scots  tutor  did 
not  dare  to  look  up  and  meet  the  widow's  ago- 
nizing looks.  Harry  Warrington  was  as  pale 
OS  his  mother.  It  might  not  be  true  about  the 
manner  of  the  Grenerars  death — ^bnt  he  was 
dead.  The  army  had  been  surprised  by  In- 
dians, and  had  fled,  and  been  killed  without 
seeing  Uie  enemy.  An  express  had  arrived  from 
Dunbar's  camp.  Fugitives  were  pouring  in 
there.  Should  he  go  and  see  ?  He  must  go 
and  see.  He  and  stout  little  Dempster  armed 
themselves  and  mounted,  taking  a  couple  of 
mounted  servants  with  them. 

They  followed  the  northward  track  which  the 
expeditionary  army  had  hewed  out  for  itself. 


and  at  every  step  which  brought  them  nearer  to 
the  scene  of  action,  the  disaster  of  the  fearful 
day  seemed  to  magnify.  The  day  after  the  de- 
feat a  number  of  the  miserable  fugitives  from 
the  fatal  battle  of  the  9th  July  had  reached 
Dunbar's  camp,  fifty  miles  firam  the  field, 
lliither  poor  Harry  and  his  companions  rode, 
stopping  stragglers,  asking  news,  giving  money, 
getting  from  one  and  all  the  same  gloomy  tale 
— ^A  thousand  men  were  slain — ^two-thiids  of 
the  ofilcers  were  down — ^All  the  General's  aids- 
de-camp  were  hit.  Were  hit? — but  were  they 
killed  ?  Those  who  fell  never  rose  again.  The 
tomahawk  did  its  work  upon  them.  Oh,  broth- 
er, brother!  All  the  fond  memories  of  their 
youth,  all  the  dear  remembrances  of  their  child- 
hood, the  love  and  the  laughter,  the  tender  ro- 
mantic vows  which  they  had  pledged  to  each 
other  as  lads,  were  recalled  by  Harry  with 
pangs  inexpressibly  keen.  Wounded  men  look- 
ed up  and  were  softened  by  his  grief:  rough 
women  melted  as  they  saw  the  woe  written 
on  the  handsome  young  face:  the  hardy  old 
tutor  could  scarcely  look  at  him  for  tears,  and 
grieved  for  him  even  more  than  for  his  dear 
pupil  who  lay  dead  under  the  savage  Indian 
knife. 


dollars ;  that  every  bank  should  be  obliged  to  keep 
in  its  vaults  specie  eqaal  to  one-third  of  its  clrcn- 
lation  and  deposits ;  and  that  by  a  self-executing 
enactment  they  should  be  compelled  to  go  into  11* 
quidation  the  moment  that  they  suspend  specie  pay- 
ments. He  holds  that  Congress  possesses  the  con* 
Btitutional  power  to  pass,  and  recommends  that  It 
should  pass,  a  uniform  bankrupt  law  applicable  to 

all  banking  institutions. Our  relations  with 

foreign  powers  are  in  general  satisfactory.  With 
Great  Britain,  indeed,  it  has  always  been  our  mis- 
fortune to  have  some  dangerous  outstanding  ques- 
tion. The  two  Governments  have  continued  to 
place  wholly  difierent  constructions  upon  the  Clay- 
ton and  Bulwer  treaty  of  1850 ;  and  to  the  Dallas 
and  Clarendon  treaty  of  1856  amendments  have 
been  made  by  each  party  to  which  the  other  would 
not  accede.  In  such  circumstances,  the  wisest 
course  would  be  to  abrogate  the  disputed  treaty 
and  begin  anew.  Had  this  been  done  promptly, 
all  difficulties  about  Central  America  would  prob- 
ably have  been  long  ago  settled;  since  the  hiter- 
ests  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  these 
countries  are  identical,  being  mainly  confined  to 
securing  saft  transit  routes  across  the  Isthmus. — 
With  FYance  our  ancient  amicable  relations  remain 
unbroken ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  com- 
mercial intercourse  is  embarrassed  by  discriminat- 
ing duties  upon  the  products  of  each  country  when 
aiiiviog  in  vessels  belonging  to  the  other.  It  is 
hoped  that  a  treaty,  similar  to  those  with  other 
European  powers,  may  soon  be  negotiated  with 
France,  by  which  these  commercial  restricUons  will 
be  removed. — With  Spain  our  relations  are  less  sat- 
isfactory. The  outrage  committed  by  the  Spanish 
frigate  Ferolana  in  firing  into,  detaining,  and  search- 
ing the  mall  steamer  El  Dorado,  remains  unacknowl- 
edged and  unredressed ;  and  nothing  has  been  done 


UNITED  STATES. 

THE  Thirty-fifth  Congress  convened  on  the  7th 
of  December.  The  Administration  having  a 
decided  majority  in  both  Houses,  an  organization 
was  at  once  effected.  In  the  House,  Hon.  J.  L. 
Orr,  of  South  Carolina,  Democrat,  was  chosen 
Speaker,  receiving  128  votes  against  84  cast  for 
Mr.  Grow,  of  Pennsylvania,  Republican.  In  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Breckinridge  being  temporarily  ab- 
sent, Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  of  Alabama,  Democrat,  was 

chosen  temporary  Chairman. ^The  President's 

Message  presents  a  full  resnm6  of  foreign  and  do- 
mestic afl^drs.  The  recent  financial  revulsion  is 
ascribed  to  our  extravagant  and  vicious  system  of 
paper  currency  and  bank  credits,  which  excite  the 
people  to  wild  speculation  and  gambling  in  stocks. 
Such  revulsions,  it  is  affirmed,  must  recur  period- 
ically so  long  as  the  amount  of  paper  currency  and 
bank  loans  shall  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  1400 
irresponsible  banking  institutions.  It  is  one  of 
the  first  duties  of  Government  to  insure  a  sound 
currency,  and  no  banks  should  be  chartered  with- 
out restrictions  which  will  compel  them  to  main- 
tain an  amount  of  gold  and  silver  sufficient  to  se- 
cure the  immediate  convertibility  of  their  notes 
under  all  circumstances.  The  Bank  of  England  is 
required  by  law  to  keep  in  its  vaults  specie  to  the 
amount  of  one-third  of  its  circulation  and  deposits ; 
while  in  this  country,  as  a  general  rule,  there  is 
absolutely  no  legal  limitation  to  the  amount  of 
notes  which  banks  may  issue;  and  it  has  been 
shovm  that  the  banks  held  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year  gold  and  silver  to  the  amount  of  less 
than  one-seventh  of  their  liabilities.  The  Presi- 
dent considers  that  the  remedy  for  this  evil  lies 
mainly  with  the  several  States ;  and  suggests  that 
the  lowest  denomination  of  bank-notes  should  be 
raised  at  fint  to  twenty,  and  subsequently  to  fifty 
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toward  the  settlement  of  the  clmims  of  our  dtUens 
•gainst  the  Spanish' Government;  all  demands  of 
this  sort  having  been  met  by  the  objection  that  the 
American  Congress  lias  made  no  appropriations  for 
indemnifying  the  claimants  in  the  **  Amistad  Caae,** 
as  was  recommended  by  Presidents  Polk  and  Pierce. 
The  President  considers  sach  indemnit}*  as  due,  un- 
der the  treaty  of  1796,  and  recommends  that  an  ap- 
propriation be  made  by  Congress  for  this  purpose. 
In  the  mean  while,  as  our  Envoy  to  Spain  wishes 
to  be  recalled,  the  President  proposes  to  send  out  a 
new  Minister,  with  special  instructions  in  respect  to 
all  pending  disputes,  with  directions  to  secure,  if 
possible,  a  speedy  and  amicable  a4}ustment. — ^A 
treaty  having  been  made  with  the  Shah  of  Penuk, 
who  has  expressed  a  wish  we  should  send  a  Minis- 
ter to  his  Court ;  it  is  recommended  that  an  appro- 
priation be  made  for  this  purpose. — Our  newly-ap- 
pointed Envoy  to  China  has  iostructioiis  to  occupy 
a  neutral  portion  with  respect  to  the  hostilities 
waged  at  Canton ;  but  will  co-operate  with  the 
British  and  French  Ministers  in  endeavoring  to  se- 
cure treaty  stipulations  favorable  to  commerce. — 
The  difficulties  with  New  Granada  are  in  a  fair  train 
of  amicable  and  honorable  settlement.  As  we  are 
under  treaty  obligations  to  guarantee  the  neutral- 
ity of  the  Isthmus  route,  and  the  supremacy  of  New 
Granada  over  the  territor}*  through  which  it  pass- 
es, it  is  recommended  that  the  Pr^ident  be  author- 
ized to  employ,  in  case  of  necessity,  ttie  naval  and 
military  force  of  the  United  States  to  carry  this 
guarantee  into  effect ;  and  that  similar  legislation 
be  adopted  in  reference  to  any  other  routes  across 
the  Isthmus  in  which  we  may  acquire  an  interest 
by  treaty. — Our  influence  in  CenUnl  America  has 
been  impaired  by  the  filibustering  expeditions  fitted 
out  in  this  country.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  na- 
tion to  prevent  its  citirens  from  acts  of  aggression 
against  other  nations.  We  should  call  any  power 
upon  earth  to  strict  account  for  permitting  expedi- 
tions  to  be  fitted  out  within  its  territories  to  bum 
our  towns  and  murder  our  people ;  when,  there- 
fore, it  was  rendered  probable  that  a  nfew  expedi- 
tion against  Nicaragua  was  on  foot,  ordera  were 
issued  to  carry  into  effect  tlie  Neutrality  Laws  of 
1818.  Notwithstanding  these  orders,  the  leader  of 
that  expedition,  after  having  been  arrested  at  New 
Orleans,  and  held  to  bail  in  the  insufficient  sum 
of  $2000,  escaped  from  our  shores.  The  President 
recommends  this  subject  to  the  serious  attention 
of  Congress ;  since  **  our  duty  and  our  interest,  as 
well  as  oar  national  character,  require  that  we 
should  adopt  such  measures  as  will  be  efl^tual  in 
restraining  our  citizens  f^om  the  oommission  of 
such  outrages." — ^The  President  of  Paraguay  has 
refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  recently  negotiated. 
The  steamer  Water  Wkch,  while  ascending  the  riv- 
er, was  fired  upon  fh>m  a  Paraguayan  fart,  under 
tlie  pretext  that  a  decree  of  the  Government  pro- 
hibited fbreign  vessels  of  war  Ax>m  navigating  the 
rirere  of  that  State ;  but  as  Paraguay  owns  but 
one  bank  of  the  river,  the  validity  of  the  pretext 
can  not  be  admitted ;  and  besides,  the  Water  Witch 
was  not  a  vessel  of  war,  but  was  employed  in  peaoe- 
fhl  and  scientific  explorations.  American  eitisens 
residing  in  Paraguay  have  also  been  maltreated  and 
depriv^  of  their  property  by  the  Government. 
For  all  these  outrages  a  demand  at  satisfaction  will 

be  made. ^The  Message  dwells  at  length  upon 

the  aflUra  of  Katmu,  The  President  admits  that 
he  anticipated  that  the  Constitution  flramed  by  the 
Lecompion  Convention  would  be  submitted  to  the 


action  of  the  people  of  the  Territory.  But  the  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Act  did  not  expressly  direct  any  por- 
tions to  be  so  submitted,  except  those  which  relate 
to  the  domestic  institution  of  slavery ;  and  as  this 
portion  is  submitted,  he  argues  that,  whether  the 
Constitation  be  ratified  with  or  without  ala  very,  the 
Territory  should  at  once  be  admitted  into  the  Union 
aa  a  Sute.-^The  difficulties  in  Lkih  are  detailed  at 
length ;  the  rebellious  attitude  of  the  Mormons  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Brigham  Young  is  clearly  set 
forth ;  and  the  necessity  is  urged  of  putting  down 
this  first  rebellion  in  aTerritory  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  it  the  last.  It  Is  recommended  that  ap- 
propriations be  made  to  raise  the  additional  re|^ 
ments  required  for  this  purpose. — ^The  establid»- 
ment  of  a  Territorial  Government  in  Arizona  is 
recommended.  This  Territory  now  contains  a  con- 
siderable and  increasing  popidation,  who  need  gov- 
emmental  protection,  and  is  supposed  to  be  rich  in 
mineral  and  agricultural  resources ;  besides  that, 
the  route  over  which  the  mails  to  the  Pacific  will 
be  carried  will  probably  pass  through  it— The 
President  holds  that  under  the  war-making  power 
Congress  has  the  Constitutional  right  to  aid  in  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific,  and,  with- 
out committing  himself  to  any  particular  route, 
urges  this  subject  upon  the  cooslderation  of  Con- 
gress.  In  View  of  the  probable  deficiency  in  the 

revenues,  the  issue  of  Treasury  Notes,  to  a'limitcd 
amount,  is  recommended  by  the  President.  He 
considers  any  alteration  in  the  tariff  at  present  un- 
advisable,  and  urges  that  the  public  lands  should 
be,  as  far  as  possible,  reserved  for  actual  settlers, 
at  a  moderate  price ;  recommends  that  the  present 
system  of  making  valuable  presents  to  the  Indian 
tribes  should  be  discontinued,  and  that  the  policy 
should  be  adopted  of  colonizing  them  in  suitable 
localities,  where  tliey  can  be  taught  the  rudiments 
of  education,  and  be  gradually  incited  to  adopt 
habits  of  industry. — ^He  advocates  a  wise  economy 
in  public  expenditures,  without  withholding  the 
means  necessary  to  accomplish  important  national 
objects,  especially  such  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  public  defense.  Finally,  he  asks  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  to  set  apart  at  least  two  days 
at  the  close  of  each  session,  during  which  no  new 
bilb  shall  be  presented  to  him,  in  order  that  he 
may  have  time  to  examine  all  bills  before  ai&xing 
to  them  his  signature. 

The  Secretary  €it  the  Treasury  estimates  the  rev- 
enues  of  the  present  fiscal  year  (including  last 
year's  surplus  of  $17,710,114)  at  $76,926,875;  and 
the  expenditures  at  $74,064,766;  leaving  an  estima- 
ted surplus,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1869,  of  $1,862,119. 
But  on  account  of  the  financial  disturbances  oi  the 
times  a  large  amount  of  merehandlse  imported  is 
warehoused ;  and  as  the  duties  are  not  levied  until 
the}'  are  entered  fbr  consumption,  the  immediate 
expenditures  of  Government  will  exceed  the  re- 
ceipts. To  meet  this  temporary  emergency,  he 
asks  for  an  issue  of  Treasury  Notes  to  the  amount 
of  $20,000,000.  The  estimates  fbr  expenditures  do 
not  include  any  appropriations  which  mi^  arise 
fh>m  the  original  action  of  Congress  during  the 
present  session ;  so  that  the  actual  expendUures 
will  probably  very  considerably  exoeed  the  esti- 
mated amount. 

The  Secretary  of  War  reports  that  the  army  of 
Uie  United  States  consists  nominally  of  17,984  men, 
but  iu  present  effective  fbrce  b  but  16,764.  This 
force  is  Inadeqtiate  to  perform  the  work  of  guard- 
ing our  extended  flrontier,  and  occupying^the  lines 
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of  commmiication  between  the  Valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Pacific.  He  suggests  that  five  ad- 
ditional regiments  should  be  ndsed.  In  view  of 
the  present  hostile  attitude  of  the  Mormons,  in  spite 
of  the  assurances  of  Government  that  there  was  no 
intention  to  molest  them  on  account  of  their  relig- 
ious opinions,  he  urges  that  the  army  in  Utah  be 
reinforced  by  five  additional  regiments.  Several 
important  suggestions  are  made  for  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  army,  among  which  are  modifica- 
tions of  the  rule  of  promotion  by  seniority;  the 
providing  of  a  retreat  for  infirm  and  disabled  ofil- 
cers ;  releasing  the  common  soldiers  from  the  per- 
formance of  worlc  as  laborers ;  and  rendering  pro- 
motion by  commission  easily  and  certainly  obtain- 
able by  meritorious  men  in  the  ranks. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  reports  upon  the  dis- 
tribution of  our  naval  force.  Five  vessels  consti- 
tute the  Home  Squadron ;  five  are  on  the  Pacifio 
station ;  three  in  the  Mediterranean ;  three  on  the 
Brazil  station  ;  three  on  the  African  coast ;  and 
five  on  the  Chinese  station.  He  recommends  the 
construction  of  ten  new  war  steamers  of  light 
draught,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  will  he 
$2,300,000. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  reports  that  the 
total  amount  of  public  domain  was  originally 
1,450,000,000  acres.  Of  this,  excltlsive  of  school 
lands,  401,604,988  acres  have  been  surveyed  and 
prepared  for  market.  The  total  number  of  acres 
that  have  been  disposed  of  by  claims,  grants,  and 
sales,  is  363,862,464 ;  which,  deducted  Arom  the 
original  quantity,  leaves  an  area  of  1,086,187,536 
acres  not  disposed  of.  During  the  period  embraced 
in  the  fiscal  year  1857,  and  the  first  quarter  of  1858, 
21,160,037  acres  have  been  disposed  of;  of  which 
5,116,000  acres  were  granted  to  railroads ;  7,381,010 
were  located  under  military  warrants;  8,862,475 
acres  returned  to  the  States  under  swamp  land 
grants ;  and  5,800,550  were  sold  for  cash,  produc- 
ing $4,225,908,  a  diminution  from  the  sales  of  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year  of  $5,322,145, 
while  the  falling  off  in  the  location  of  land  warrants 
was  more  than  20  per  cent.,  showing  tliat  even  pre- 
vious to  the  financial  revulsion  the  investaients  in 
wild  lands  had  greatly  decreased. — The  number  of 
Indians  within  tiie  territories  of  the  United  States 
is  estimated  at  325,000 ;  and  the  Secretary  suggests 
important  modifications  in  the  policy  to  be  observed 
toward  them.  He  recommends  that  they  should 
be  gathered  into  smaller  reservations,  divided  into 
separate  farms,  upon  which  they  should  be  en- 
couraged to  erect  dwellings  for  themselves  and 
their  families ;  they  should  have  the  right  of  sell- 
ing these  only  to  members  of  their  own  tribes ; 
whites  should  not  be  allowed  to  settle  on  these 
reservations;  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  among 
them  should  be  suppressed ;  and  they  should  be 
instructed  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts ; 
while  useful  articles  should  l>e  purchased  and  dis- 
tributed  among  them  per  cap«ea.— Details  are  given 
^  the  operations  upon  the  various  wagon  roads  au- 
thorized by  the  last  Congress,  all  of  which  have 
been  vigorously  prosecuted. 

The  Postmaster-General  reports  that  there  are 
Qow  26,157  post-offices,  being  an  increase  of  1021 
during  the  year.  The  midls  are  now  carried 
77,906,067  miles,  at  a  cost  of  $6,622,046.  The 
gross  revenues  of  the  Department,  including  the 
ocean  mall  service,  were  $8,058,951,  the  expendi- 
tures amounting  to  $11,607,670— leaving  a  deficit 
of  $8,458,719. 


That  portion  of  the  President's  Message  which 
relates  to  Kansas  has  excited  warm  opposition. 
In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Douglas  took  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  his  dissent  from  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  President,  urging  that  the  principle  of 
**  popular  sovereignty,"  as  embodied  in  the  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Bill,  required  that  the  Constitution 
framed  by  the  Lecompton  Convention  should  be 
submitted  to  the  people  of  the  Territory.  Subse- 
quently, in  a  long  and  able  speech,  he  assaUed  the 
Lecompton  Constitution,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
obnoxious  to  the  great  majority  of  the  peofde  of 
Kansas,  whom  it  deprived  of  the  power  of  regu- 
lating their  own  domestic  institutions.  He  sub- 
mitted an  "  enabling  bill**  authorizing  the  people 
of  Kansas  to  form  a  State  Constitution,  prepara- 
tory to  the  admission  of  the  Territory  into  the 
Union  as  a  State.  Messrs.  Broderick  of  California, 
and  Stuart  of  Michigan,  are  the  only  Democratic 
Senators  who  have  taken  ground  upon  this  sub- 
ject with  Mr.  Douglas  against  the  Administration. 
Mr.  Pugh,  of  Ohio,  also  introduced  a  bill  providing 
for  the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union  under 
the  Lecompton  Constitution,  with  the  same  bound- 
aries as  were  defined  by  the  bill  of  the  last  Con- 
gress. It  also  requires  that  the  seventh  article  of 
that  Constitution,  relative  to  slavery,  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  direct  vote  of  the  qualified  electors 
on  the  7th  of  April  next,  and  that  the  retoms  of 
this  elecdon  shall  be  made  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Territory  instead  of  the  President  of  the  Conven- 
tion ;  states  that  the  election  shall  be  conducted  in 
obedience  to  the  laws  in  force  on  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber last ;  also  provides  that  the  Constitution  shall 
not  be  so  construed  as  to  limit  or  impair  the  right 
of  the  people  to  at  any  time  call  a  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  altering,  amending,  or  abolishing 
their  form  of  government,  subject  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. — Both  Hiouses,  by  very 
decided  majorities,  passed  the  bill  authorising  the 
issue  of  Treasury  Notes. 

New  complications  have  in  the  mean  while  arisen 
in  respect  to  Kansas.  Grovemor  Walker  returned 
from  the  Territory  to  Washington,  and,  after  con- 
ference with  the  President,  resigned  his  office — as- 
signing as  the  reason  that  *^  the  grounds  assumed 
by  the  President  in  his  late  Meesage  to  Congress, 
and  in  recent  instmctions  in  connection  with  the 
events  now  transpiring  here  and  in  Kansas,  admon- 
ish me  that,  as  Governor  of  that  Territory,  it  will 
no  longer  be  in  my  power  to  preserve  the  peace  or 
promote  the  public  welfare.**  Mr.  Stanton,  who 
remained  as  Acting  Governor,  summoned  the  Ter- 
ritorial Legislature  to  convene  on  the  7th  of  De- 
cember. As  soon  as  this  was  known  at  Washing- 
ton Mr.  Stanton  was  removed,  and  General  Den- 
ver, the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  was  ap- 
pointed in^his  place.  The  Territorial  Legislature, 
in  the  mean  while,  came  together,  and  passed  a  bill 
submitting  the  Leisompton  Constitution  to  the  peo- 
ple, at  an  election  to  be  held  on  the  4th  of  January 
— the  ballots  to  be  in  ihiee  forms :  **  Constitution 
with  Slaverj',**  "Constitution  without  Slavery,** 
and  **  No  Lecompton  Constitution.'*  A  law  organ- 
izing a  Territorial  militia,  having  been  vetoed  by 
Governor  Stanton,  was  reaffirmed  by  a  mi^jority  c^ 
more  than  two-thirds.  The  vote  upon  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Constitution,  **  with  or  without  slavery,** 
was  taken,  as  directed,  on  the  21st  of  December. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  Free-State  men  abstain^* 
ed  f^om  voting,  and  the  Constitution,  "with  slav- 
ery,** was  consequenth'  accepted  by  a  decided  ma- 
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jority.     Fresh  hostUitiet  had  broken  oat  between 
the  two  portiee. 

Di^Mitchet  hare  been  leoeiTed  from  Colonel 
Johnson,  the  commander  of  the  army  in  Utah^  to 
the  7th  of  Koyember.  The  different  trains  had  at 
that  time  been  collected  near  the  month  of  Ham's 
Fork,  after  a  slow  and  tedious  march,  the  condition 
of  the  draught  animals  not  allowing  them  to  trav- 
el more  than  eleven  miles  a  day,  although  the  roads 
were  good  and  the  weather  fine.  The  army  was 
on  the  march  for  Fort  Bridger,  to  dislodge  any  hos- 
tile forces  that  might  be  there.  No  direct  molest- 
ation had  been  offered  by  the  Mormons ;  and  the 
health  of  the  troops  was  good.  Brigham  Young 
had,  under  date  of  October  16,  addressed  a  letter  to 
Colonel  Alexander,  reiterating  his  purpose  to  op- 
pose the  advance  of  the  troops  by  force,  and  warn- 
ing the  commanding  officer  not  to  attempt  to  bring 
an  army  into  the  Territory.  Letters  had  been 
found  upon  the  person  of  a  prisoner,  purporting  to 
be  ofders  from  the  Mormon  General,  Wells,  com- 
manding his  subordinate  to  harass  and  annoy  the 
troops  in  every  possible  way ;  to  stampede  their 
animals,  set  fire  to  their  trains,  and  burn  the  coun- 
try before  them  and  on  their  flanks.  Colonel  John- 
ton  says  that  if  a  long  interval  should  pass  without 
his  being  heard  from,  it  must  be  attributed  to  the 
difficulty  of  sending  expresses  in  the  winter  across 
the  mountains. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

In  JfexieOf  President  Comonfort,  by  a  sudden 
amp  d'itiU  executed  on  the  17th  of  December,  has 
taken  the  reins  of  government  wholly*  into  his  own 
hands,  abrogating  the  constitution  recently  adopt- 
ed, dispersing  the  National  Congress,  and  proclaim- 
ing himself  absolute  Dictator.  The  movement  was 
made  almost  simultaneously  at  the  Capital,  at 
Puebla,  and  Vera  Cruz.  He  promises  in  three 
months  to  convoke  an  Extraordinary*  Congress  to 
draft  a  new  Constitution,  which  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  votes  of  the  people,  and  if  it  is  not  ac- 
cepted by  them  it  is  to  be  returned  to  bo  amended 
according  to  the  wish  of  the  majority.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  government  is  to  be  curried  on  by 
a  Council,  the  members  of  which  are  to  be  appoint- 
ed, and  their  functions  defined  by  the  Dictator. 

General  William  Walker's  Nicaragua  Expedition 
has  reached  a  sudden  nnd  unexpected  termination. 
Leaving  New  Orleans,  as  noted  in  our  last  Record, 
in  the  steamer  FaMm,  he  sailed  to  Mobile  Bay, 
where  storea  and  supplies  were  taken  on  board, 
and  set  out,  on  the  14th  of  November,  foar  Nicaragua. 
On  the  24th  the  steamer  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Colorado,  a  branch  of  the  San  Juan,  where  a  detach- 
ment of  about  60  men,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Frank  Anderson,  was  landed,  who  proceeded  up  the 
river.  The  FcMom  then  proceeded  to  Greytown, 
where  a  landing  was  quietly  effected,  although  the 
United  States  sloop-of^war  Saratoga  lay  in  the  har- 
bor. Intrenchments  were  thrown  up  on  Punta  Are- 
nas, and  the  military  character  of  the  expedition  be- 
cameapparent.  On  the  6th  of  I>ecember  the  United 
States  firigate  WtAa$h^  Commodore  Paulding,  ar- 
rived. Tbi6  American  vessels  took  up  a  position 
cnmmanding  the  camp  of  the  filibusters,  who  were 
sammooed  to  surrender.  They  complied  with  the 
demand,  and  the  men  were  shipped  on  board  the 
American  vessels  to  be  brought  home.  Walker, 
upon  giving  his  word  of  honor  to  surrender  himself 
on  his  arrival  at  New  York,  was  permitted  to  re- 
turn by  the  regular  steamer  from  AspinwalL  The 
^nptitity  of  the  course  taken  by  Commodore  Pauld- 


ing in  arresting  Walker  upon  foreign  soil  has  been 
questioned.  He  says,  in  his  dispatch  to  Govern- 
ment :  '  *  I  could  not  regard  Walker  and  his  follow- 
ers in  any  other  light  than  as  outlaws  who  hsd  es- 
caped from  the  vi^lance  of  the  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  left  our  shores  for  the  purpose  of 
rapine  and  murder ;  and  I  saw  no  other  way  to 
vindicate  the  law  and  redeem  the  honor  of  our 
country  than  hy  disarming  and  sending  them 
home.  In  so  doing  I  am  sensible  of  the  responsi- 
bility I  have  incttzred,  and  look  confidently  to  the 
Government  for  my  justification."  Walker,  upon 
bis  arrival  in  the  United  States,  proceeded  to  Wash- 
ington, and  presented  himself  to  the  Secretary-  of 
State  as  a  prisoner  of  State.  Mr.  Cass  refused  to 
recognize  him  as  such,  stating  that  it  was  only 
through  the  action  of  the  Judiciary  that  he  could 
be  lawfully  held  to  answer  any  charges  against 
him.  He  was  then  released  from  the  custody  <^ 
the  United  States  Marshal,  in  whose  charge  he  had 
come  from  New  York. 

EUROPE. 

Parliament  was  opened  on  the  8th  of  December, 
considerably  earlier  than  usual,  on  account,  as  was 
stated  in  the  Queen*s  Speech,  of  the  prevailing  com- 
mercial distress.  The  bill  indemnifying  the  Bank 
of  England  for  issuing  notes  beyond  the  amount 
prescribed  by  its  charter  was  passed.  Parliament 
thereupon  adjourned  till  February. — ^Renewed  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  launch  tbo  Jjeviatlum^ 
but  the  vessel  has  as  yet  been  moved  only  a  f  mall 
part  of  the  required  distance. 

The  Legislative  Body  of  France  has  been  called 
together.  Count  de  Momy,  the  President,  spoke 
of  tlie  unexampled  financial  crisis  which  had  fallen 
upon  the  labor  and  industry  of  the  country ;  but 
said  that  the  institutions  of  credit  and  commerce 
had  proved  their  solidity  and  were  gathering  the 
fruits  of  their  prudence :  which  indicated  prodi- 
gious resources,  and  must  give  to  the  whole  world 
a  bigh  idea  of  the  power  of  France.  In  fact,  the 
financial  distress  seems  to  have  been  felt  in  France 
much  less  sensibly  than  in  the  other  commercial 
Sutes  of  Europe.— Messrs.  Camot  and  Goudchanx, 
two  of  the  Bepublican  members  elected  from  Paris, 
refused  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Emperor, 
and  their  seats  were  declared  vacant.  Three  oth- 
er of  the  Bepublican  deputies  took  the  oath,  and 
assumed  their  seats.  The  leading  Parisian  journal. 
La  Prtue,  has  been  suspended  for  two  months  on 
account  of  a  political  article  to  which  a  revolution- 
ary tendency  was  ascribed. 

In  the  north  of  Europe  the  monetary  revulsion 
has  been  great.  Hamburg,  in  particular,  has  su^ 
fared  severely. 

The  attempt  to  raise  the  vessels  sunk  at  Sebaa- 
topol  has  been  abandoned.  The  vessels  are  so  deep- 
ly buried  in  mud  and  earth  that  the  expense  of 
raising  them  would  exceed  their  value.  They  wiU 
be  blown  to  pieces,  and  taken  up  piecemeaL 
THE  EAST. 

From  India  there  is  little  positive  intelligence. 
General  Havelock  and  the  forces  at  Lucknow  were 
in  a  very  perilous  rituation.  Exclusive  of  the 
wounded,  the  number  of  troops  shut  up  in  the 
Besidsncy  was  only  1400^  while  the  strength  of  the 
enemy  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  dty  is  estimated 
at  70,000.  Sir  Cdin  Campbell,  at  the  Utest  dates, 
had  just  set  out  from  Cawnpore  for  Lucknow  at 
the  head  of  5000  men.  The  kingdom  of  Onde  is 
now  the  chief  seat  of  war.  Since  the  fall  of  Delhi 
no  new  outbreaks  of  importance  have  occurred. 
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HARPER'S  NEW  MOlTrHLT  MAGAZINE. 


The  troops  dispatdied  Arom  England  were  rapidljr 
arriving. 

Ur.  Townsend  Harris,  our  Envoy  to  Japan,  has 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Government  of  that 
country,  by  which  important  commercial  advanU 
ages  are  secured.  American  vessels  are  to  be  al« 
lowed  to  visit  the  port  of  Nangasaki  for  supplies ; 
a  vice-consul  may  be  appointed  for  Hakodadi,  and 
Americans  may  permanently  reside  there  and  at 


ftimoda.  American  gold  and  silver  are  to  be  taken 
for  supplies,  at  the  same  value,  weight  for  weight, 
as  Japanese,  deducting  six  per  cent,  for  rec(^ning. 
Heretofore,  owing  to  the  relative  value  of  gold  in 
Japan  being  only  about  three  times  that  of  silver, 
a  loss  of  seventy-five  per  cent,  was  undergone  in 
making  payments.  Americans  committing  offenses 
in  Japan  are  to  be  tried  by  the  Consul-General 
according  to  American  law. 


Itoq  Mm. 


The  life  and  Times  of  Aaron  Burr,  by  J.  Pab- 
TON.  (Published  by  Mason  Brothers.)  "  Not  so 
bad  as  he  seems,"  might  have  furnished  the  motto 
to  this  lively  and  well-wrought  biography.  We 
do  not  mean  that  the  author  is  so  intent  on  white- 
washing his  subject  from  the  foul  and  spotted  rep- 
utation which  has  clung  to  him  for  half  a  century, 
as  to  lose  sight  of  the  facts  on  which  the  prevailing 
opinion  is  founded ;  but  in  a  spirit  of  tJie  largest 
charitable  construction  he  presents  the  most  favor- 
able aspect  of  Aaron  Burr's  career,  and  gives  prom- 
inence to  tlie  redeeming  qualities  wUch  are  found, 
to  a  certain  extent,  even  in  the  moat  profligate 
characters.  Mr.  Parton,  however,  in  his  zeal  for 
.what  he  deems  historical  justice,  does  not  become 
the  apologist  for  base  or  malignant  conduct.  He 
does  not  set  up  Aaron  Burr  in  any  respect  as  a 
model  of  good  behavior,  nor  does  he  attempt  to 
throw  a  shining  vail  over  his  natural  deformities ; 
but  he  endeavors  to  make  him  out  to  be  less  of  a 
moral  monster  than  has  generally  been  taken  for 
granted  by  the  American  public  According  to 
the  facts  brought  out  in  this  volume,  however,  lit- 
tle can  be  said  in  fsvor  of  Burr,  but  that  he  was  not 
a  sensualist  of  the  brutal  order ;  tliat  he  had  warm 
domestic  attachments,  in  spite  of  his  roving  pro- 
pensities; thai  he  was  pliable,  smooth,  and  court- 
eous in  his  social  relations ;  and  that  he  was  liberal 
in  money  matters  even  beyond  the  limits  of  a  pro- 
fuse generosity.  Add  to  this,  that  he  was  a  brave 
and  dashing  military  genius,  you  have  in  a  nut- 
shell the  sum  total  of  the  qualities  which  rescue  his 
name  from  ineffable  contempt.  He  was  bom  an 
intriguer.  He  never  went  in  a  straight  path  when 
a  crooked  one  was  to  be  found.  He  always  pre- 
ferred to  gain  an  ot^t  by  stratagem  than  to  win  it 
by  fair  and  open  dealing.  While  he  was  a  mere 
l>oy  at  college  (which  he  entered  almost  before  ho 
was  out  of  his  long-clothes)  he  wrote  letters  in  ci- 
pher. At  an  early  age  he  was  rebellious  against 
authority.  His  own  will  was  his  only  law.  Be- 
fore be  was  a  dozen  years  old  he  had  twice  nm 
away  from  home.  He  was  an  orphan  from  infan- 
cy, and  was  doubtless  treated  with  little  tact  or 
gentleness  by  the  stem  Puritan  relatives  to  whose 
care  he  was  intrusted ;  but  no  parfotal  infloenoe, 
however  affectionate,  would  probably  have  kept 
down  the  Old  Adam  within  him,  which  was  in  full 
blast  from  the  beginning  of  his  precocious  boyhood. 
After  leaving  college,  he  thought  at  one  tiine  that 
ha  would  become  a  dergjrman.  He  came,  as  we 
might  say,  of  religious  Uood.  His  grandfother 
was  tbs  famous  Calvinistio  saint  of  New  England, 
Jonathan  Edwards.  His  mother,  who  inherited 
the  beauty  of  holiness  f^om  her  renowned  aire,  was 
a  paragon  of  sweet  piety.  The  fiither  of  Burr  him- 
self was  a  New  Jsmy  divine  of  power  and  wide 
influenoe.    But  then  was  no  seed  of  grace  in  the 


purely  secular  Aaron,  and  after  trying  divinity  for 
A  whHe  with  the  great  Bellamy  of  Connecticut,  he 
threw  up  the  study,  the  profession,  and  the  West- 
minster Assembly's  Catechism,  with  no  better  sub- 
stitute in  their  place  than  a  certain  hybrid  evan^ 
gel,  compounded  out  of  the  united  revelations  of 
Chesterfield  and  Voltaire.  From  that  time  he  ac^ 
knowledged  a  sort  of  disdpleship  to  those  eminent 
worthies,  and  there  was  certainly  nothing  in  his 
subsequent  life  at  war  with  his  fidelity  to  their 
principles. 

Upon  entering  the  Revolutionary  army  after  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  he  found  himself  in  a  more 
congenial  situation  than  at  the  fiaet  of  his  quondam 
Gamaliel  in  Connecticut  He  had  a  passionate 
love  for  the  discipline  and  adventure  of  militar}' 
life.  Nor  was  he  indifferent  to  its  pomp  and  dis- 
play. His  audacious  courage  was  questioned  by 
no  one.  He  became  a  skillful  officer  by  a  sort  oi 
natural  military  instinct.  Even  Washington,  for 
a  time,  conceived  a  favorable  impresrion  of  the 
brave  young  officer,  and  made  him  a  member  of 
his  military  family.  But  there  could  be  no  affini- 
ty or  permanent  alliance  between  two  souls  so  dif- 
ferently constituted.  Washington,  with  his  insight 
into  character  and  demand  for  integrity,  soon  learn- 
ed to  regard  the  reckless  adventurer  with  distrust, 
and  probably  with  aversion.  Burr,  on  his  part, 
could  find  nothing  to  admire  in  the  character  of 
Washingfton.  The  Fabian  wisdom  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief was  altogether  too  slow  for  his 
taste.  His  reddess  spirit  prompted  him  to  dash 
ahead,  without  regard  to  consequences;  and  it  was 
with  profound  disgi^t  that  Iub  saw  his  counsels 
thwarted  by  the  deliberate  sagacity  of  Washington. 
He. came  to  look  upon  him  as  an  honest  country 
gentleman,  of  ordinary  intellect  though  of  good 
purposes,  but  quite  too  much  of  an  old  fogy  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  lead  of  the  American  arms. 
Luckily  he  did  not  succeed  In  inoculating  many 
with  his  own  pre^judices. 

The  best  portion  of  Burr's  life  was  during  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  the  New  York  bar  im- 
mediately after  the  Revolution.  His  manner  of 
preparing  for  its  duties  was  quite  characteristic. 
Reversing  the  usual  order  of  becoming  well  ground- 
ed in  le^  prindples  before  learning  the  details 
of  practice,  he  made  a  short  cut  to  the  bar,  and 
plunged  at  onoe  into  the  heart  of  the  business. 
Hav^  formed  an  arrangement  with  a  noted  prac- 
titioner, who,  for  a  certain  sum  of  money,  was  te 
devote  to  him  a  specified  time  every  day,  he  gave 
himself  wholly  to  the  study  of  legal  routine.  His 
master  was  to  answer  all  his  questions,  solve  all 
his  difficulties,  settle  all  doubtful  points  that  came 
up,  so  that  he  could  rapidly  become  master  of  the 
weapons  of  his  profession,  and  at  all  events  be  made 
expert,  if  not  profound.    After  pursuing  this  metl)- 
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od  for  six  moatht,  he  felt  hinudf  adequate  to  the 
demanda  of  the  profession,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  though  not  without  stretching  a  point  in  order 
to  relax  the  rules  in  his  favor.  Commencing  prac- 
tice in  Albany,  he  met  with  brilHant  success,  and 
in  about  a  year  and  a  half  remoTed  to  New  York, 
and  at  once  took  a  high  position  at  the  bar. 

Up  to  this  time  his  biographer  maintains  that 
his  character  and  conduct  appear  only  in  an  hon- 
orable light.  He  had  displayed  only  his  best 
qualities— his  courage,  his  activity,  his  generosity, 
his  address — the  cloven  foot  had  not  yet  been  made 
prominent.  But  his  career  at  the  bar,  from  its  very 
commencement,  showed  the  love  -of  intrigue,  and 
the  unscrupulous  cunning  in  the  attainment  of  his 
ends,  which  were  the  key-notes  of  his  subsequent 
character.  He  carried  no  heavy  metal,  but  relied 
on  the  cut  and  thrust  of  his  polished  rapier.  In 
preparing  his  causes  for  trial  he  left  no  stone  un- 
turned to  insure  success.  No  man  at  the  bar  could 
ever  boast  of  discovering  a  flaw  in  his  prelimina- 
ries, or  of  carrying  a  point  against  him  by  surprise. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  foil  of  legal  stratagems. 
No  means  were  too  trivial  for  his  purpose ;  his  forte 
was  in  playing  on  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature. 
His  self-possession  waa  always  perfect.  It  is  said 
that  he  never  lost  a  cause  wldch  he  personally  con- 
ducted. 

But  these  halcyon  days  were  destined  to  find  a 
speedy  dose.  Colonel  Burr  became  involved  in  the 
vortex  of  politics ;  be  tasted  the  intoxication  of  of- 
fice ;  then  came  the  fatal  tragedy  of  18M;  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Southwest  were  soon  followed  by  trial 
for  treason,  and  at  length  the  bold  adventurer  was 
forced  to  flee  his  native  land,  friendless,  penniless, 
ruined  in  his  personal  fortunes,  and  disgraced  be- 
fore the  public 

During  his  exile  in  Europe  his  teeming  brain 
was  infested  with  all  sorts  of  schemes  and  pn>)ects 
— some  for  the  promotion  of  his  ambition,  some  for 
the  improvement  td  his  finances— but  none  of  them 
proved  successful ;  and  after  several  years  of  wan- 
dering in  foreign  lands  he  once  more  sought  an  asy- 
lum in  New  York,  where  he  continued  to  survive 
his  disgrace  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  pre- 
serving nearly  to  the  last  moment  the  gayety,  vi- 
vacity, and  love  of  excitement  which  nude  him 
an  image  of  the  dancing  old  man  of  Anacreon. 
Profuse  to  madness  in  his  expenditures  whenever 
money  came  into  his  hands-closing  considerable 
sums  by  reckless  speculation — and  at  length  taken 
fhun  the  practice  of  his  proflession  by  the  infirmities 
of  age,  he  was  indebted  to  the  charity  of  a  gener- 
ous friend  for  the  home  of  his  closing  years.  Sport- 
ive and  merry  to  the  last,  he  **  died  and  made  no 
rign."  His  remains  were  buried  at  the  fSoet  of  his 
fflher  and  grandfather  in  the  cemetery  at  Prince- 
ton, according  to  his  own  request,  showing  that 
•ome  natural  emotion  yet  lingered  in  his  ccjd  and 
frivolous  heart. 

In  the  composition  of  this  work  Mr.  Parton  has 
exhibited  a  genuine  talent  for  historical  research 
and  biograpUc  delineation.  He  has  faithftilly 
woriMd  over  an  immense  mass  of  materials,  dili- 
gently gleaning  infbrmatioa  both  firom  consultation 
with  the  survivors  of  Burr  and  ttom  the  patient  ex- 
amination of  documentary  evidence.  His  skill  in 
the  arrangement  and  construction  of  a  narrative  is 
remarkable.  With  the  slightest  spice  of  Carlyle- 
isni,  shown  especially  in  the  headings  of  his  chap- 
ters, his  style  is  briHiant,  lively,  and  often  pictur- 
•sque.    He  is  not  f^  from  a  certain  taste  fbr  the 


bold  and  even  erratic  elements  of  character,  but  no 
unmanly  prejudices  impair  the  freedom  of  his  mind, 
and  he  shows  himself  a  person  of  **  wide  likings" 
and  large  appreciation.  In  illustration  of  this,  we 
may  refer  to  his  admirable  chapter  on  Jonathan 
Edwards,  in  which  he  renders  as  discriminating 
justice  to  the  great  New  England  Calvinist,  and 
the  system  which  he  represents,  as  he  has  attempt- 
ed to  do  throughout  the  work  to  his  degenerate  an- 
tipodal descendant. 

Dtbii  and  Credit,  translated  from  the  German  of 
GusTAT  Fbkttag.  (Published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers.)  In  the  preface  to  this  volume,  by  Cher- 
alier  Bunsen,  it  is  described  as  the  most  popular 
German  novel  of  the  age.  Although  it  is  exclu- 
sively a  work  of  fiction,  without  any  social  or  po- 
litical purpose  in  view,  it  presents  a  striking  de- 
lineation of  the  condition  of  the  higher  and  middle 
classes  in  Prussia,  accompanied  by  illustrations  of 
great  poetic  beau^.  The  author  is  distinguished 
both  as  a  dramatic  writer  and  a  journalist,  but  bis 
highest  reputation  rests  on  the  present  work.  It 
will  be  read  with  interest  in  thu  country  for  its 
noble  aspirations  after  civil  freedom  and  popular 
education,  for  its  profound  insight  into  character, 
ita  tone  of  cordial  and  human  sympathy,  and  its 
fsithful  and  animated  descriptions  of  nature. 

Lives  of  Amn^cam  Merchants,  by  Fbebmak 
HuiTT.  (Published  by  Derby  and  Jadcson.)  Mr. 
Hunt,  the  distinguished  representative  of  <*  com- 
mercial literature"  in  this  country,  has  performed 
an  excellent  service  in  the  preparation  of  the  biog- 
raphies of  several  eminent  American  merchants. 
The  second  volume  of  his  work  is  now  issued,  con- 
taining the  lives  of  Ellas  Hasket  Derby,  Stephen 
Allen,  Amos  Lawrence,  Abbott  Lawrence,  John 
Jacob  Astor,  Jndah  Touro,  and  several  others. 
Most  of  the  persons  delineated  in  this  volume  were 
men  of  strongly-mariced  pointa  of  cliaracter,  many 
of  them  occupied  a  high  position  in  the  history  of 
American  commerce,  and  the  narrative  of  their 
lives,  as  here  given,  possesses  a  much  more  than 
ordinary  interest. 

JUfcy  Jlotcard's  Jottmal,  by  Mrs.  L.  H.  SioouB- 
v xr.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  The 
records  preserved  in  this  volume  commence  with 
the  date  of  nearly  half  a  century  since.  They  de- 
scribe the  experience  of  a  young  Connecticut  maid- 
en through  the  various  phases  of  school-girl  Hh, 
initiation  into  housekeeping,  journeying,  courtship, 
marriage,  and  emigration  to  the  West.  In  a  styk 
of  extreme  simplicity,  bordering  on  quaintness, 
they  present  a  transparent  revdation  of  person- 
al bi^ory,  which  can  not  frdl  to  interest  by  its 
naturalness  and  tender  feeling,  while  their  illns- 
trationa  of  the  olden  time  have  a  certain  historicsl 
value. 

TUkDor  and  Fields  have  Issued  a  new  story  by 
Mrs.  Anka  Cora  Ritchib  (Mis.  Mowatt),  entL 
tied  Twim  Jioses,  founded  on  her  recollections  of  the 
stage ;  and  a  collection  of  Stories  and  Legends,  by 
Gbacs  Grxkitwood,  embodying  several  Interest- 
ing Incidents  in  her  European  travels. 

Songs  amd  Poems  o  tks  Sotrth,  by  A.  6.  Mxkk. 
(Published  by  a  H.  Goetzel  and  Co.)  The  ele- 
menta  of  poetry  In  the  seenery,  climate,  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  South,  have  received  ample  justice 
frx>m  the  author  of  this  volume.  He  writes  with 
genuine  love  of  his  themes,  and  under  this  potent 
Inspiration  his  verse  finds  vitality  and  fervor,  al- 
though the  composition  of  poetry  is  only  an  epi- 
sode to  the  main  pursuits  of  his  life» 
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MENTAL  AND  MORAL  PAUPERISM.— Max. 
iiDf  which  address  the  understandings  of  men 
through  their  variety  are  rarely  subjected  to  that 
process  of  analysis  which  humbles  and  disenchants, 
and  the  maxims  which  parade  the  doctrine  of  hu- 
man progress  furnish  nutriment  so  delicious  to  in- 
dividual  cemplacency  that  they  often  seriously  in- 
terfere with  individual  improvement.  Thus  we 
are  nevet  wearied  in  asserting  that  the  thoughts 
of  all  original  thmkers  become  the  property  of  the 
race ;  that  a  victory  for  conscience  and  reason  once 
won  w  never  lost ;  that  the  philosopher  of  five  cen- 
turies  ago  would  be  amased  at  the  truths  now 
taught  in  our  common  schools ;  and  that  even  if 
the  great  men  of  the  past  were  giants,  and  we  are 
pigmies,  we  are  still  pigmies  perched  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  giants,  and  can  see  farther  than  they. 

But  in  the  lazy  satisfaction  of  contemplating 
statements  so  consoling  as  these,  we  are  tempted 
to  forget  that  the  difference  between  the  man  who 
thinks  and  lives  and  the  man  who  repeats  and  veg- 
etates—between the  man  of  character  and  the  man 
of  routine — ^is  a  difference  of  immense  moment ; 
that  the  truisms  into  which  we  translate  the  wis- 
dom and  virtue  of  past  ages  are  deprived,  in  the 
process  of  translation,  of  the  life  and  flavor  of  the 
originals ;  and  that  though  we  may  succeed  to  the 
disceveries  and  creations  of  genius,  we  do  not  there- 
by succeed  to  its  foculties  and  inspirations.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  real  question  relates  to  our  men- 
tal and  moral  condition ;  to  our  moods,  capacities, 
and  wills ;  to  our  depth  or  shallowness— our  eleva- 
tion or  meanness  as  men ;  and  we  must  strip  our 
minds  of  all  the  fine  phrases  which  cover  and  adorn 
our  essential  nature,  and  unflinchingly  gaze  at  the 
image  of  ourselves  fkithfully  reflected  in  consdous- 
neis  and  conscience  before  we  bluster  about  pro- 
gress and  assert  our  superiority  to  the  past. 

Perhaps  the  chief  source  of  our  delusion  pro- 
eeeds  ft'om  the  fsct  that  we  possess  the  accumula- 
ted wisdom  of  the  world  in  books,  and  that  in 
reading  these  we  seem  to  have  mastered  the  knowl- 
edge of  sixty  centuries  of  men.  Who  can  doubt 
that  we  know  more  than  Bacon,  when  we  know  all 
that  Bacon  knew,  and  all- that  has  been  added  to 
knowledge  since  Bacon  lived?  But,  in  respect 
even  to  knowledge,  few  of  us  have  entered  upon  our 
inheritance,  not  because  we  have  neglected  to  study 
and  acquire,  but  because  we  are  feeble  in  our  per- 
ceptions, and  mentally  incompetent  to  grasp  what 
is  preserved  in  our  books.  The  difficulty  of  put- 
ting a  great  mind  into  a  little  one  b  as  insuperable 
now  as  at  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs.  Truly,  to 
know  is  vividly  to  reproduce.  Ko  deep  thought, 
ne  -comprehensive  generalization,  ever  really  pen- 
etrated into  a  ahallow  or  pinched  intellect;  no 
generous  and  heroic  action  was  ever  domesticated 
in  a  mean  heart.  We  chatter  about  these  matters, 
but  their  life  and  substance  are  hidden  fh>m  us. 
Knowledge,  like  religion,  must  be  **  experienced" 
in  order  to  be  known.  The  objective  progress  of 
arts,  sciences,  and  letters  may  be  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  our  individual  ignorance  and  inca- 
pacity. The  scienceof  metaphysics  has  advanced 
since  Socrates,  but  to  how  many  praters  on  the 
philosophy  of  the  hnnun  mind  is  Socrates  still  an 
impenetralde  mystery  ?  How  many  of  our  politi- 
cians and  patriots  can  be  said  to  know  any  thing 


at  all  of  the  character  of  Washington  f  Each 
man*s  levity,  bigotry,  ignorance,  vice,  or  little- 
ness, erects  a  wall  of  adamant  between  himself 
and  whatever  is  profound,  comprehensive,  wise, 
good,  or  great.  He  knows  nothing  and  appreci- 
ates  nothing  which  he  has  not  earned  the  right  to 
know  and  appreciate.  He  is  blind  to  the  signs  of 
that  subtle  freemasonry  by  which  thought  com- 
municates with  thought.  The  ideas  of  genius  and 
the  deeds  of  heroes  and  saints  refuse  to  house  in 
his  commonplaces;  and  though  he  may  strut  in 
the  *'  foremost  files  of  time,**  and  tickle  his  vanity 
with  the  conceit  of  living  in  the  world*8  most  en- 
fightened  period,  and  survey  with  piling  derision 
the  mistakes  of  dead  sages  and  the  credulities  of 
historic  martyrs,  he  is  still  inexorably  consigned, 
by  a  chronology  of  the  soul  that  flouts  at  the  ordi- 
nary distinctions  of  time,  to  his  due  place  among 
the  lower  natures  of  an  elder  age. 

This  (act  of  the  incommunicability  of  thought, 
except  to  minds  that  think ;  of  aspirations,  except 
to  natures  that  aspire ;  and  the  resolute  rdTusal  of 
vital  ideas  to  acknowledge  mechanical  truisms  for 
their  representatives,  makes  the  problem  less  puz- 
zling of  the  assumed  discrepancy  between  the  con- 
victions of  men  and  their  actions.  This  discrep- 
ancy is  rather  apparent  than  real,  for  the  convic- 
tions of  men  are  to  be  deduced  from  their  actions 
and  lives,  and  not  sought  in  the  opinions  to  which 
their  understandings  indolently  assent,  but  which 
their  hearts  repudiate  and  their  wills  decline  to 
adopt.  Opinions  are  not  ideas,  but  the  mere  out- 
side appearances  of  ideas.  All  ideas  deserving  the 
name  have  their  roots  in  the  nature  of  the  thinker. 
They  are  appetites,  passions,  sentiments,  or  aspi- 
rations in  an  ihtellectual  form — the  account  which 
intelligence  renders  to  a  man  of  the  instincts  which 
prompt  his  conduct.  His  ideas  he  obtains  through 
his  nature  or  character ;  his  opinions  through  his 
eyes  and  ears;  and  opinions  never  deepen  into 
ideas,  and  become  ingrafted  into  character,  unless 
he  has  some  affiniti^  with  the  objects  to  which 
they  relate.  The  hypocrisy  of  life  consists  in  liv- 
ing in  a  low  order  cf  ideas  for  pleasure,  while  we 
are  prompted  by  vanity  to  sport  a  high  order  of 
opinions  for  show.  Crises,  public  or  private,  which 
call  for  immediate  action,  at  once  determine  what 
we  really  think  by  demonstrating  what  we  really 
are,  and  the  majorities  for  reason,  right,  and  truth 
then  dwindle  into  small  minorities  indeed. 

If,  then,  we  expel  from  our  minds  all  opinions 
which  are  **  under  the  safeguards  of  vanity  ;**  if 
we  resolutely  try  the  age  we  live  in  by  vital  tests, 
and  refuse  to  be  deluded  by  declamation,  we  shall 
find  that  there  really  exists  beneath  the  fair  ap- 
pearances of  our  social  life  an  immense  amount  of 
what  we  should  call  Intellectual  and  Moral  Pau- 
perism— a  pauperism  as  worthy  to  be  probed  to  its 
sources  by  the  philosopher,  as  are  the  more  ordi- 
nary and  visible  forms  of  iti,  which  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  economist.  We  call  it  Pauperism, 
because  we  can  hit  upon  no  more  expressive  term 
to  designate  the  poor,  meagre,  feeble,  stinted,  and 
dependent  natures  who  crowd  the  almshouses  and 
hospitals  of  the  world  of  mind ;  who  scramble  for 
the  crumbs  which  fall  fh>m  the  tables  of  richer  in- 
tellects ;  who,  from  defect  of  mental  life,  are  in- 
competent to  gel  their  own  mental  living ;  and 
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who,  while  thej  Appear  oatwardly  independent 
•nd  felf-Mffioing,  inwardlx  beg,  Mid  creep,  and 
cringe.  It  is  luirdly  neeeeaaiy  to  add  that  theae 
panpen  are  not  confined  to  what  are  styled  the 
poorer  classes,  but  that  their  indigence  and  ineffi- 
ciencj  peep  oat  from  respectable  silk  and  broad- 
cloth, and  stare  at  ns  from  prominent  positions  in 
sode^,  politics,  and  the  learned  profcesions.  Strive 
as  they  may  to  conceal  their  bankruptcy  of  natnre 
by  a  certain  intelleetaal  smirk  and  swagger,  in 
which  coneeit  apes  capacity,  the  fiict  still  becomes 
fistaUy  manifest  the  moment  that  drcnmstances 
demand  the  reality  and  refuse  the  semblance  of 
ability.  And  then  how  many  men  thers  are  who 
have  lost  all  feeling  of  indepeadenee— men  who 
can  not  stand  npright ;  whose  knees  bend  at  the 
presence  of  rongh  power;  who  are  victims  of  the 
last  word  or  the  last  argument ;  who  lean  by  in- 
stinct on  more  vigorona  natnres;  who  crawl  at 
the  Ibet  of  the  lesiders  by  whom  they  have  been 
pnshed  or  bsllied  into  certain  cliqaes,  sects,  or 
partiee,  and,  mentally  and  morally  prostrated,  are 
panpersoonftssed! 

"niers  are  two  modes  of  aceonntlng  Ibr  this 
wide-spread  mendicity  of  sool.  It  may  be  referred 
to  original  defBct  or  littleness  d  individual  nature 
issuing  naturally  in  self-sufficient  or  servile  insuf- 
ficiency. This  theory  makes  stupidity  an  import- 
ant dement  in  the  plan  of  Divine  Providence,  and 
implies  that  God  creates  some  souls  with  the  in- 
tention that,  in  this  world,  they  shall  dwindle 
rather  than  develop.  Another  and  far  more  hope- 
ful view  of  the  matter  refbrs  this  pauperism  to 
mistakes  and  misdirections  in  the  education  of  the 
mind ;  for  however  great  may  be  the  original  dif- 
ferences in  power  among  individuals,  they  are  still 
diflhrences  of  degree  and  not  d  kind.  The  weak- 
est, stupidest,  and  most  barren  of  human  beings 
was  hi  childhood  a  firesh  and  living  force ;  and  he 
has  still  buried  within  him  an  unquenchable  prin- 
c^le  of  vitality,  which  allies  him  hi  kind  to  Shaks- 
peare  and  Newton,  however  covered  up  this  prin- 
ciple may  be  now  by  layer  on  layer  of  deadening 
habits.  If  this  were  suddenly  stung  into  activity, 
the  man  would  leap  out  of  his  cerements  of  preju- 
dice, custom,  and  sorry  sdf-content,  and  be  trans- 
formed from  a  dull  digissting  machine  into  a  living 
person.  Such  a  resurrection  actually  occurs  when 
some  fortunate  incident,  be  it  of  agony  or  rapture, 
speaks  the  abrupt  and  startling  word  which  cuts 
its  way  to  the  sleeping  soul,  and  compels  it  to 
wake.  But  it  could  have  needed  no  electric  shock 
to  bring  it  to  life,  if  it  had  observed  the  genial 
oonditiooa  of  lifb  firom  the  begfaming.  God  made 
the  person ;  his  own  folly,  or  more  firequently  the 
feUy  of  others,  early  paralysed  hb  power,  and 
turned  him  into  that  bundle  of  sensations,  memo- 
ries, and  habits,  which  we  are  wont  to  dignify  with 
the  name  of  man. 

it  every  created  soul  has  thus  an  indestructible 
individuality,  capable  of  indefinite  growth,  or,  at 
least,  capable  of  growing  into  the  moral  and  men- 
tal stature  of  man  or  woman,  the  causes  which 
weaken  this  individual  force,  and  arrest  this 
growth,  are  directly  traceable  to  a  violation  of  the 
laws  of  mind,  in  the  modes  or  aeddents  of  educa- 
tfam.  Education,  in  its  largest  sense,  includes,  of 
course,  all  the  influences  which  operate  on  the 
reind  frvm  infiuicy ;  but  even  in  its  restricted  ap- 
plication to  the  school  and  the  college,  it  is  heavily 
responsible  for  the  processes  by  which  mental 
fof\^  are  turned  Into  mental  paupers.   OnehaitUy 


has  patience  in  thinking  of  the  many  ingenious  de- 
vices of  conscientious  pedants  to  murder  tlie  minds 
given  them  to  devdop.  With  a  very  imperfect 
notkm  of  what  an  immortal  being  is ;  with  no  del- 
icate perception  of  the  peculiarities  of  youthful  in- 
telligence ;  and,  in  thdr  concdt  of  practicability, 
scorning  as  metaphysical  the  ideas  of  education 
drawn  by  common  sense  firom  an  analysis  of  the 
human  mind,  they  persist  in  an  erroneous  system 
of  culture,  which  multiplies  impediments  to  intel- 
lectual devdopment  under  the  pretense  of  famish- 
ing aids.  **  My  schoolmaster,  *♦  says  Carlyle,  *  *  was 
a  good  Latin  scholar,  and  of  the'hnman  mind  he 
knew  this  much— that  it  had  a  faculty  called  mem- 
ory, which  might  be  reached  through  the  muscular 
integument  by  the  appliance  of  birchen  rods.** 
Vigorous  natures  break  through  these  impedi- 
ments;  contrive  to  assert  their  individuality ;  and 
at  last  leave  the  schools  with  the  possibility  of  be- 
ing men,  if  not  scholars.  Youths  of  genius  are 
tiierefore  commonly  saved  to  the  worid  in  spite  of 
the  laudable  efforts  to  make  them  dunces;  but, 
then,  what  risks  are  often  run !  Martin  Luther, 
for  example,  was  a  person  who  could  not  have  been 
conveniently  spared  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  but 
that  Martin  Luther  was  not  killed,  morally,  men- 
tally, and  physically,  before  he  wss  sixteen,  was 
owing  to  no  lack  o^eflbrt  on  the  part  of  his  teach- 
ers to  commit  homicide,  but  to  the  immense  resist- 
ing vitality  of  his  own  character.  There  is  hardly 
a  poet,  artist,  philosopher,  or  man  of  science,  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  the  human  intellect,  whose 
genius  was  not  opposed  by  parents,  guardians,  or 
teadiers.  In  these  cases  Nature  seems  to  have  tri- 
umphed by  direct  interposition ;  to  have  insisted 
on  her  darlings  having  their  rights ;  and  encour- 
aged disobedience,  secrecy,  fklsehood,  even  flight 
from  home  and  occasionsi  vagabondiim,  rather 
than  the  world  should  lose  what  it  cost  her  so 
much  pains  to  produce.  But  it  is  too  apt  to  be 
otherwise  with  those  whose  minds  require  intelli- 
gent and  careful  culture,  and  who  are  not  originally 
strong  enough  to  overcome  obstsdes  to  their  devel- 
opment. They  have  enough  iti  them  to  make  them, 
under  proper  training,  solid,  intelligent,  reliable, 
self-helping  men;  under  improper  training,  they 
are  crammed  and  flagellated  through  '*a  course 
of  study,**  and  afterward  sink  slowly  into  the  pau- 
per class  d  sterile  and  stunted  natures. 

The  fondamental  defect  of  this  improper  training 
is  its  perverse  misconception  of  the  purpose  of 
teaching.  The  pedagogue  does  not  condescend  to 
look  into  the  brain  and  heart  of  his  pupil,  but 
strives  to  remake  him  after  his  own  image,  or  tlie 
image  of  certain  idolized  rules.  He  thinks  his 
duty  is  performed  when  the  authorized  processes 
have  been  gone  through,  like  the  doctor  in  the 
well-known  epigram,  who  blisters,  bleeds,  and 
sweats  all  who  call  for  his  professional  services, 
and  is  supremely  indifferent  to  their  fate,  in  case 
they  have  the  bad  taste  to  die  under  such  regular 
treatment.  He  would  doubtless  prefer  to  have  his 
pupil  turn  out  a  Tully  rather  than  a  Titmouse  or  a 
Toots ;  but  if  nothing  comes  of  him  it  Is  because 
there  is  nothing  in  him.  He  is  never  weary  of  re- 
peating that  hfo  business  is  **  to  give  instruction, 
and  not  to  give  brains,**  and  thus  commonly  con- 
trives to  dude  the  responsibility  of  quenching  the 
soul  of  his  pupQ  by  questioning  its  existence.  But 
it  would  be  far  more  reasonable  to  seek  for  the 
cause  of  his  fkOure  in  the  error  of  his  system ;  and 
this  emnr  we  bdieve  to  consist  in  not  subordinating 
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the  acquisition  of  knowledge  to  the  fonnation  6t 
faculties.  To  crush  the  growing  faculty  by  cram- 
ming it  is  not  the  way  to  make  scholars,  though 
it  may  be  the  way  to  make  scholastic  imbeciles. 
Let  us  take  an  instance  in  which  a  seeming  success 
is  achieved.  Numerous  facts  and  principles  are 
tied  to  the  mind,  instead  of  being  infused  into  the 
mind,  and  the  result  is  paraded  as  an  educated 
man ;  but  the  moment  this  educated  man  comes  into 
practical  life,  we  find  that  he  has  information  with- 
out being  really  informed ;  that  he  has  thoughts 
without  being  endowed  with  the  power  of  thinking ; 
and  that,  in  capacity  to  guide  and  influence  others, 
or  to  stand  on  his  own  legs  in  a  contest  with  oth- 
ers, he  is  no  man  at  all.  With  seeming  learning 
and  talents,  he  lacks  the  quality  which  austerely 
tests  the  reality  of  both ;  that  is,  he  lacks  ability— 
the  power  of  originating  intelligent  action. 

It  is  curious  how  this  divorce  between  the  active 
and  receptive  powers  results  in  the  weakening  of 
both.  If  we  take  any  number  of  so-called  edu- 
cated men  who  belong  to  the  destitute,  non-pro- 
ducing class,  in  the  sphere  of  intellect,  we  shall 
find  that  they  have  one  psychological  biography. 
Their  first  perceptions,  as  children,  were  fresh  and 
eager,  capable  of  taking  in  knowledge  judiciously 
adapted  to  their  wants,  and  of  assimilating  it  into 
active  power.  Every  thing  indicated  a  mental 
condition  in  which  the  nature  would  grow  and  ex- 
pand with  the  nutriment  provided  for  it.  But  these 
perceptions  were  early  blunted,  and  their  vital  con- 
nection with  the  will  early  severed,  in  a  well-inten- 
tioned attempt  to  overwork  their  delicate  powers, 
and  to  substitute  the  image  of  the  schoolmaster  for 
the  image  of  God.  The  first  timid  peeping  forth  of 
independent  thought,  like  the  head  of  the  turtle 
from  its  shell,  was  cowed  by  the  pedagogue's  ferule, 
and  swiftly  drawn  in.  For  the  direct  communion 
of  the  person  with  things  was  substituted  the  pack- 
ing the  memory  with  the  names  of  things.  The 
will  withered  as  the  verbal  information  accumu- 
lated. All  the  weapons  in  the  armory  of  knowl- 
edge were  successively  placed  by  their  side,  but 
each  weapon  was  obtained  at  the  expense  of  further 
enfeebling  the  arm  which  was  to  wield  it.  The  re- 
sult was  to  make  them  memories  but  not  men.  Tliey 
passed  into  the  world,  and  found  a  master  in  every 
sturdy  soul  that  looked  out  upon  them  from  a  pair 
of  human  eyes.  Thus  they  soon  discovered  their 
insufficiency  of  will ;  what  is  still  concealed  from 
them  b  their  shallowness  of  intellect.  They  read 
Homer  and  .^schylns,  Dante  and  Tasso,  Schiller 
and  Goethe,  Chaucer,  Shakspeare,  Bacon,  Milton, 
and  Burke,  and  think  their  receptive  powers  at  least 
are  broad  as  human  reason  and  imagination.  Nev- 
er was  there  a  greater  mistake,  as  we  had  occasion 
to  indicate  at  the  commencement.  They  receive 
no  jnore  than  what  their  dwindled  natures  enable 
them  to  receive,  and  that  is  a  slight  exaltation  of 
themselves.  The  writers  read  by  their  eyes  are 
really  sealed  books  to  their  minds.  Great  senti- 
ments, groat  imaginations,  great  ideas,  great  men, 
are  shorn  of  their  proportions,  are  cut  down  to 
dwarfish  size,  in  the  process  of  getting  them  into 
their  small  and  iSBeble  characters.  There  is  no- 
thing in  them  which  gives  an  answering  thrill  to 
amfjitnde  of  thought  and  heroism  of  action.  The 
moment  they  begin  to  prattle  about  their  **  favor- 
ite authors,"  we  become  aware  of  their  incapacity 
to  feel  or  to  luiow  what  they  read.  The  essential 
thihg  in  history,  poetry,  philosophy,  science,  slips 
awmy  frtnn  their  thin  perceptions ;  and  men  of  taste, 


as  they  assume  to  be,  many  a  Scotch  plow-boy, 
humming  a  song  of  Boms,  is  deeper  in  the  mystery 
of  creative  art  than  they  can  ever  be.  Rich  na- 
tures, then,  oan  not  even  be  perceived  by  pauper  na- 
tures.    The  mind  that  is  unfed  is  also  onstor^ 

lliese  intellectual  paupers  are  sometimes  writ- 
ers; but  they  were  taught  to  write  according  to 
the  rules  of  rhetoric,  and  early  directed  to  form 
their  style  on  the  best  models ;  that  is,  to  avoid 
words  and  phrases  which  conveyed  what  they  felt 
and  knew,  for  words  and  phrases  which  conveyed 
what  Addison,  or  Goldsmith,  or  Burke,  felt  and 
knew.  Style  in  this  way  was  early  disconnected 
from  character,  and  made  an  end  in  itself.  The 
matter  with  which  literature  deals  was  overlooked 
in  order  to  pay  a  more  scrupulous  attention  to  its 
form.  Composition  was  thus  made  a  discipline  of 
falsehood.  Words  were  divorced  fh>m  things.  Vul- 
garity being  the  great  rhetorical  sin,  a  superficial 
elegance  was  purchased  at  the  expense  of  all  nat- 
uralness. With  every  elegant  sentence  a  new  in- 
crustation was  laid  on  the  soul,  and  an  additional 
vail  drawn  before  realities ;  and  writing,  instead 
of  being  an  invigorating  contest  with  the  difficulties 
of  expression,  in  which  the  whole  nature  is  actively 
engaged,  was  degraded  into  machine  labor.  Now 
these  men,  thus  absurdly  taught  to  extinguish  emo- 
tions and  skulk  from  thoughts,  to  suppress  instead 
of  express  themselves,  may  originally  have  had 
sentiments,  passions,  and  ideas  stirring  within  them 
to  convey  which  in  words  would  have  been  a  joy- 
ous exercise  of  power,  provided  they  could  have 
been  permitted  to  use  the  words  which  sprang  from 
this  direct  impression  of  things ;  but  being  under 
tuition,  and  not  having  sufficient  rude,  aboriginal 
force  of  mind  to  revolt  against  authority,  they  i$m 
polished  into  imbecility  and  trained  into  pauper- 
ism. They  make  tolerable  '* fine  writers,"  but  for 
the  real  business  of  literature  they  are  impotent. 
Declining,  from  an  exquisite  feeling  of  propriety, 
to  announce  a  purpose  or  utter  a  truth,  their  en- 
phonious  sentences  drop  on  unheeding  ears  from 
the  absence  of  vitality  and  meanmg  in  their  music 
Real  books  embody  real  men,  and  intelleotual  influ- 
ence is  the  work  of  forces,  not  of  phantoms. 

This  system  of  emptying  words  of  life  becomes 
of  great  practical  importance,  when  we  reflect  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  mental  food  of  the  people, 
whether  it  be  thought  or  husks  of  thought,  comds 
from  contemporary  literature  and  addresses  from 
the  pulpit.  Persons,  mentally  poor,  fly  to  litera- 
ture to  be  mentally  enriched ;  persons,  spiritually 
poor,  go  to  church  to  be  spiritually  enriched ;  but 
it  is  too  often  their  fate  to  come  away  fh>m  both  tin 
same  paupers  they  were  before.  The  minister's 
brain  is  often  the  **  poor  box**  of  the  church.  Tbs 
object  of  establishing  the  thousands  on  thousands 
of  pulpits  in  the  United  States  is,  we  suppose, 
the  religious  education  and  inspiration  of  the  mill- 
ions who  crowd  the  pews.  It  is  expected  every 
week  that  from  the  clergymen  will  be  radiated  an 
immense  stream  of  religious  vitality  into  the  wUls 
of  the  congregations.  The  known  effiMsts  produced 
by  great  presichers  in  imparting  religious  power  at 
well  as  communicating  religious  knowledge,  dem- 
onstrate the  fact  of  the  j>0S8ibUity  of  spiritual  h^ 
fluence.  But  to  be  a  conductor  of  life  one  must 
have  life ;  to  break  through  the  inward  defenses  of 
sin  and  selfishness,  and  make  words  feel  their  way 
surely  to  the  springs  of  motive,  one  must  have  m 
vigorous  nature  imparting  itself  in  vigorous  speech. 
Now  how  does  the  rhetorical  training  of  dergymea 
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of  ayengt  force  qnaliiy  them  for  this  work?  The 
tendency  of  this  tndning  is  nndoabtedly  to  denude 
langns^  of  its  Titslity  hy  viewing  it  as  something 
to  be  learned  apart  from  the  sonl  of  thought,  sen- 
timent, and  volition,  of  which  language  is  natu- 
rally the  body.  Style  is  taught  as  if  words  were 
not  windows  but  window-screens  of  natures.  The 
future  pastor  is  told  to  seek  his  words,  not  in  the 
depths  of  his  own  heart  and  brain,  where  they  are 
quivering  with  the  spirit  of  the  ideas  and  emotions 
there  just  starting  into  being,  but  to  seek  for  them 
in  Hooker,  or  Taylor,  or  Baxter,  or  Doddridge,  or 
the  dictionary.  He  goes  to  mtuten  of  expression 
in  order  to  be  the  ^tie  of  their  expression.  His 
individuality  is  consequently  impoverished  with 
every  addition  to  his  vocabulary.  The  gulf  be- 
tween himself  and  his  words  widens  with  his  in- 
creased dexterity  in  marshaling  them.  By  the 
time  he  is  qualified  to.preach  his  style  has  acquired 
its  finishing  touch  of  accurate,  fluent,  and  elegant 
impotence.  What  he  is  in  himself  nobody  knows. 
He  may  be  conscientious  and  devout ;  be  may  be 
a  debauchee  and  a  scoffer ;  the  only  certain  thing 
about  the  matter  is,  that  the  sermon  is  not  the  man. 
Instead  of  looking  directly  at  the  spiritual  condi- 
tion of  his  flock,  and  driving  the  thought  or  appeal 
right  home  to  their  hearts  in  words  instinct  with 
an  awful  meaning  and  a  resolute  purpose,  he  dear- 
ly and  smoothly  states  certain  doctrines,  illustrates 
them  with  fade  images  and  stereotyped  examples, 
and  enforces  them  with  the  hard  and  brittle  decla- 
mation of  false  feeling.  Where  is  the  d^ing  man 
speaking  to  dying  men  ?  In  tact,  there  is  no  man 
at  all ;  no  person,  no  thought,  no  perception,  but  a 
mechanical  understanding,  gifted  with  some  learn- 
ing, and  a  large  array  <»f  dead  words.  Is  it  not 
frightful  tliat  Uiis  tlieological  pauper  should  trifle 
with  such  themes  as  the  salvation  and  damnation 
of  souls?  • 

If;  as  we  contend,  a  vast  amount  of  original  force 
and  possible  intelligence  is  lost  to  the  worid  by 
bad  modes  of  education — if  so  many  of  our  educated 
men  have  been  swindled  out  of  their  brains,  and 
made  paupers  by  pedants  and  pedagogues — and  if 
all  this  evil  is  attempted  to  be  ignored  and  obscured 
by  lusty  crowing  and  cackling  about  the  triumph 
of  progressive  ideas  and  the  world's  enlightenment, 
it  is  well  for  tlioughtful  eyes  to  look  facts  steadily 
in  the  face,  and  sternly  insist  on  holding  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  real  improvement.  Pro^ 
gress  b  an  excellent  thing  for  the  world,  the  con- 
eett  of  progress  is  the  worst  of  all  things  for  indi- 
viduals; and  as  the  progress  of  the  world  depends 
on  the  progress  of  individuals,  the  conceit  of  it  be- 
comes a  dsogerons  obstacle  to  the  reality.  Passing, 
thai,  firom  the  consideration  of  the  stunted  and  in^ 
digent  natures  we  have  been  compelled  to  observe 
in  some  of  the  "  highly  educated"  classes,  we  come 
to  the  mental  pauperism  revesled  in  a  scrutiny  of 
the  oommon  mind.  Now  tlM  raw  material  out  of 
which  individualized  intelligenoe  is  made'  is  there 
in  profusion,  but  much  of  it  lies  in  confused  heaps. 
We  have  a  right  to  expect  that  an  intelligent  people 
like  our  own  should  be  able  to  observe  a  series  of 
facts,  make  at  least  a  single  appUcation  of  a  prin- 
ciple, and  take  one  or  two  steps  in  analysis ;  yet 
thisre  are  signs  all  about  us  that  a  great  many  are 
incompetent  to  do  these  simple  acts.  Take  the ' 
catch- woids  of  politics,  and  they  would  cease  to  be 
so  ruinously  influentisl,  if,  after  having  served  to  ' 
tickle  a  prejudice,  they  wen  submitted  to  the , 
sllgfateet  probe  of  analysis.    Politicians  wisely 


enough  conclude  that  the  effort  will  not  be  made, 
but  the  vote  be  determined  not  by  the  brain  but 
the  ears.  Again,  with  what  docile  withholding  of 
the  analytic  fsculty  do  the  cheated  constituents 
of  a  p(ditical  rat  receive  his  voluble  reasons  for 
his  change  of  position  I  The  rogue  knows  that  all 
who  sift  his  excuses  know  him  to  be  a  rogue,  but 
he  relies  confidenUy  on  the  absence  of  the  sifting 
disposition  or  the  sifting  power  in  the  nujority  of 
his  partisans. 

In  regard  to  observation,  which  seems  to  be  the 
easiest  of  mental  operations,  we  are  taught  by  ex- 
perience to  rank  it  among  the  rarest.  There  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  success  of  the  in^ 
numerable  fknaticisms  and  impostures  which  aflUct 
society  is  directly  owing  to  the  absence  of  this 
power  among  thdr  victims.  Practical  men,  run- 
ning over  with  **  common  sense,"  are  as  likely  to 
be  duped  as  the  most  oredulons;  for  ridiculing 
the  notion  that  a  man  with  good  eyes  can  not  see 
what  passes  under  their  view,  they  have  a  conceit 
of  possessing  the  power.  But  it  is  the  mind  that 
reslly  sees,  and  unless  that  has  been  trained  to 
scrutinise  objects,  to  distrust  the  first  impresrions 
of  the  senses,  and  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  some 
scientific  mental  discipline,  it  is  at  the  mercy  of 
every  impudent  conjuror  who  pretends  to  work 
miracles.  The  characteristic  of  correct  observa- 
tion is  that  it  intelligently  looks,  not  stufddly 
stares,  at  what  is  new  or  surprising,  and  it  looks 
long  enough  and  sharply  enough  to  distinguidi 
what  is  real  from  what  is  appamU,  The  eye  it 
fastens  on  a  series  of  facts  is  an  eye  that  analyzes, 
disposes,  and  combines  in  observing.  The  great 
charect^istic  of  incOTrect  observation  is  that  it  con- 
founds facts  with  the  appearencM  of  fiscts,  and 
dogmatizes  immediately  on  what  it  seems  to  see. 
Its  eyesight  has  no  quality  of  insist  or  foresight. 
Let  us  take  in  illustration  the  monstrous  delu- 
sion which  is  absurdly  named  Spiritualism.  Now 
whether  the  phenomena  of  this  portentous  satin  on 
our  mental  enlightenment  be  real  or  only  apparent, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general  mode  in 
which  they  have  been  investigated  lias  been  en- 
feebling and  corrupting  to  the  popular  mind.  It 
is  certain  that  no  man  who  has  a  just  idea  of  spirit- 
uality can  recognise  any  spirits,  celestial  or  dia- 
Ix^ic,  in  the  agents  who  rep  on  the  tables.  It  is 
certain  that  the  phenomena,  as  interpreted,  coo- 
tredict  known  laws  of  the  mind,  and  known  laws 
of  the  material  world.  It  is  certain  that  the  in- 
herent improbability  of  the  alleged  fiscts  would 
make  a  rc^  observer  investigate  in  the  critical 
spirit  of  one  who  was  aiming  to  detect  an  imposi- 
tion ;  for  it  b  notorious  that  nothing  conftises  ob- 
servation so  much  as  an  antecedent  willingness  to 
believe  the  marvels  which  it  is  the  object  of  obser- 
vation rigidly  to  test.  It  might  be  supposed,  in 
view  of  these  considerations,  that  practical  men 
would  hesitate  to  receive  as  final  the  testimony  of 
their  eyes,  especially  as  the  conditions  under  whidi 
the  wonders  are  performed  are  conditions  which 
easOy  admit  cf  deoeption,  and  they  do  not  actually 
see  as  well  as  they  think  they  see»  Tet  men  who 
pride  themselves  on  their  common  sense  are  de- 
luded into  a  belief  in  impossibilities,  and  call  their 
confident  credulity  self-reliance  and  superiority  to 
scientific  pn^udice !  It  is  true  they  are  self-reliant 
to  the  extent  of  disregarding  and  despising  the 
judgments  of  competent  obstfvers,  but  sudi  seU> 
reliance  is  allied  to  the  firmness  which  was  praised 
in  a  certaitt  statesman—'*  the  firmness,"  as  it  a|K 
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pMKtd  to  an  opponeftt,  ^of  ten  jackasMt;"  and 
this  lelf-nllaiice  does  not  prevent  them  from  har- 
ing  the  most  abject  relisnoe  on  the  assertions  of 
those  whose  rani^  or  interest  it  is  to  mystify  and 
dnpe  them.  Indeed,  whateTor  view  may  be  taken 
of  the  assumed  facts  of  spiritnalism,  it  is  certain 
tliat  they  have  not  been  obierved  by  their  believers. 
If  the  fsbcnlty  of  observation  had  been  fairly  exer- 
cised, the  worst  effects  of  Spiritnalism  wonld  not 
have  occurred,  namely,  its  effects  in  pauperizing 
the  mlndp-in  making  it  dose  shut  to  the  most  ob- 
vious truth,  and  wide  open  to  the  most  ridiculous 
error— skeptical  in  the  wrong  direction  and  believ- 
ing in  the  wrong  direction,  and  leaning  for  spirit- 
ual support  on  a  nonsensical  mstorislism  whose 
tendency  is  to  corrupt  as  well  as  to  befooL 

Mental  pauperism  is  sometimes  the  cause,  some- 
times the  effect,  of  morsl  pauperisoL  Both  are 
ultimately  resolved  into  a  violation  of  the  same 
principle.  Conscience  and  intelligence  are  en- 
riched when  they  are  in  immediate  communion 
with  tlie  realities  which  oorrespoad  to  oonscienoe 
and  intelligence ;  but  cut  off  fh>m  the  mind  the 
supplies  of  vitality  it  receives  fk-om  tlie  perception 
of  real  tacU  and  principles,  and  the  result  is  steril- 
ity of  intellect  and  hnbedlitj  of  wUL  Now,  there 
is  no  lack  of  a  certain  kind  of  morality— voluble 
on  all  tongues,  and  buxzing  in  all  ears.  Does  not 
every  body  admit  axioms  of  morals  which  in  for- 
mer ages  were  strenuously  denied?  Is  it  not  the 
pride  of  every  oitis«n  tliat  he  lives  in  a  moral  com- 
munity ?  But  the  real  question  relates  not  to 
moral  truisms,  the  prevalence  of  which  has  occa- 
sioned an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  moral  pro- 
gress of  raanl^d,  but  to  moral  power.  It  is  the 
absence  of  power  whldi  makes  the  moral  panper; 
and  the  absence  of  power  to  act  morally  is  closely 
connected  with  the  absence  of  power  to  perceive 
morally;  formoral  principles,  vitally  apprehended 
by  the  intellect,  iniftise  moral  strength  into  tlie 
will.  The  persons  who  lack  morsl  life  have  but 
the  shallowest  pretenses  to  moral  perceptioa.  They 
have  no  feeling  or  knoiHedge  of  the  serene  strength, 
the  still,  deep  rapture  of  the  mind  really  open  to 
the  awfhl  beauty  of  those  laws  and  principles  which 
are  divinely  ordered  for  the  regulation  of  human 
conduct  Tins  vision  of  goodness  creates  the  love 
of  what  is  noble  and  right ;  and  the  will  is  urged 
in  the  direction  of  duty  by  inclination.  Mechan- 
ical morality  is  deprived  of  this  power  because  the 
pinched  or  haggard  Ikoe  which  Virtue  prssente  to 
it  is  less  attractive  than  the  painted  countenance 
of  Vice.  Here  we  liave  the  reason  of  the  feeble 
hold  of  commonplace  morality  on  the  general  mind. 
It  yields  to  appetite,  to  interest,  to  almost  every 
paision,  because  it  presents  no  induoemente  to 
selMeiial.  It  is  a  form  of  words  representing 
no  overpowering  reality;  and  good  words  are  no 
matoh  for  bad  things. 

Now  it  would  be  easy  to  subject  the  apparent 
morality  in  onr  social  life— in  our  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  politics— to  an  analysis  which  Wonld  re« 
veal  great  hollowness  and  dnrth  In  ite  decencies 
and  proprieties.  But  we  have  only  space  to  con- 
sider one  of  the  most  successftil  of  tlie  many  mim- 
icries of  moral  power.  This  oonsiste  in  the  union 
of  moral  truisms  with  irritated  sensibilities.  It 
passes  under  the  name  of  enthusiasm  for  moral 
ideas,  and  if  it  were  what  it  assumes  to  be,  it  would 
aher  the  constitution  of  our  sodety  with  great  ra- 
pidity, Ibr  the  men  and  women  who  are  thought 
to  posssss  it  are  to  be  counted  by  thousands.    A 


few  persons  of  real  moral  eneigy  start  relorms,  and 
form  associations  to  promote  them;  but  it  is  a  great 
nristske  to  suppose  tliat  all  the  members  are  on  a 
nunral  level  with  the  objecte  and  principles  they 
are  associated  to  premote,  or  that  they  perceive  the 
dignity  and  elevation  of  the  truths  they  repeat. 
The  associations  are  merely  mechanical  aggTega^> 
tions  of  individuals,  while  the  sins  and  stupidi- 
ties they  oppose  are  organized  fkcte,  with  deep  and 
tough  roote  in  penrerti^  human  nature ;  and  being 
thus  follies  and  immoralities  organized  in  men, 
thej  will  only  yield  to  morality  and  wisdom  or- 
ganized  in  men.  Now  the  drcumstence  of  being 
connected  with  an  Associatioa,  and  assenting  to  ite 
principles  and  objects,  does  not  give  this  mondity 
and  wisdom.  But  it  maj  give  a  right  to  indulge 
in  moral  declamation,  and  accordingly  many  tl^ 
and  acrid  natures,  whose  spleen  is  anxious  to 
wear  the  mask  of  righteous  indignation,  join  the 
assodatioa  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  consecreted 
mode  of  gratifylog  their  bad  temper.  Invective, 
of  oouise,  is  not  in  itself  wrong.  Indeed  it  is  mat- 
ter of  indiffBrenee  whether  a  man  of  moral  power 
smites  or  smiles ;  through  the  humor  and  through 
the  wrath  the  rich  ethical  force  of  his  nature  finds 
an  equal  vent,  and  works  an  equal  g^ood ;  but  this 
is  not  so  in  men  of  morsl  opinions,  yrho  have  never 
penetreted  into  the  heart  of  moral  ideas,  and  whose 
hatred  of  wiokedness  is  simply  the  snarl  of  an  irri- 
toted  brain.  Is  not  much  that  passes  for  moral 
fervor  simply  an  assault  on  baseness,  selfishness, 
and  wrong,  by  characterless  opinions  embodied  in 
bullying  wmds?  Tet  so  many  of  these  are  ii^ 
cessantly  hissing  and  exploding  over  people's  heads 
that  many  are  deceived  by  the  noise  into  an  im- 
pression that  a  real  reformation  is  in  progress.  But 
invective,  though  it  may  be  used  by  a  Luther,  does 
not  malm  a  Luther.  The  words  became  in  his  case 
**  half-battles,**  because  the  soul  of  the  warrior 
burned  and  blazed  in  them.  He  hurled  his  ink- 
stand at  the  devil  with  some  effect ;  but  it  is  not 
thence  to  be  supposed  that  his  modem  imltetors, 
though  darkening  the  air  with  their  inkstands,  will 
succeed  in  bk>tting  Satan  out  of  existence.  Ptei- 
ury  of  thought  and  poverty  d  power  derive  no 
more  efficiency  from  words  that  curse  than  from 
words  that  creep ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  **  king- 
dom of  this  world**  can  be  upset  by  a  blast  from 
the  dictionaries.  It  is  especially  doubtAil  at  the 
present  time,  when,  fire  being  taken  out  of  language 
and  f  nssiness  put  in,  the  most  potent  words — some- 
what overworked,  it  is  true,  by  editors  and  oraton 
—can  be  had  for  a  song  in  Worcester's  or  Webster^ 
verbal  bazars,  and  are  known  to  buzz  or  rattle  l^ 
aruminating  public  unregarded  and  stingless.  Oc- 
casionally, however,  you  may  evra  now  catch  some 
timorons,  indecisive  conservator  cf  things  as  they 
are,  and  by  tattooing  him  with  fririous  invective 
piping  hot  from  Burke,  and  Teutonic  tmculencies 
firesh  from  Cariyle— by  writing  *  *  traitor  to  humane 
ky**  on  his  forehead,  and  pas^ig  **  assassin**  on  his 
back-— and  by  showing  the  poor,  trembling  inno- 
cent, orphaned  of  his  mother  wit,  how  cloeely  he 
MsemUes  Nero  and  Tiberius,  Sir  Robert  Filmer  as 
he  wrote  and  Captein  Sidd  **  as  he  sailed**— 
you  may  turn  him  from  being  a  pauper  repeater 
of  the  truisms  of  conservatism  Into  a  pauper  re- 
peater of  the  truisms  of  reform.  But  the  forcible 
portion  of  the  public,  thoroughly  acclimated  to  this 
*'fitfni  fever  of  abuse,**  heed  it  not  The  whole 
bnsinsss  of  moral  word-piling,  indeed,  has  been 
altogether  overdone;  terms  have  lost  their  old| 
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dflstnicthre  signifieanoe ;  whole  clasees  are  most 
serenely  indifferent  to  a  rhetoric  of  contenpt  and 
execration  which  stigmatises  them  as  criminals 
worse  than  robbers  and  morderers ;  and  the  rognes 
and  liberticidea  of  the  land  promise  to  liave  erery 
thing  dieir  own  way,  if  we  can  oppose  them  with  no 
forces  more  efficient  than  are  fonnd  in  oorphrases. 
In  this  rapid  sketch  of  cibme  of  the  forms  which 
panperism  assmnes  in  the  sphere  of  intellect  and 
monUs,  we  have  described  a  mendidtj  as  real  as 
that  wlikh  is  clothed  in  rags,  and  Ixgs  for  food  and 
shelter.  The  sorvey  compels  ns  to  the  condnsion, 
that  there  is  nothing  In  social  and  edacatiotial  ar- 
rangements, nothing  in  the  instrumentalities  of  re- 
form, nothing  in  the  mere  presence  of  onappropri* 
ated  knowledge,  whidi  can  compensate  for  the  lack 
of  primltiTe,  indlvidoal  life,  issuing  in  individual- 
ized force  and  intelligence,  and  in  constant  contact 
wIthsabstantialrealitieB.  Wetiaveseenhownrach 
want  and  indigence,  how  much  impotence  of  will 
and  poverty  of  intellect,  what  dearth  of  ideas,  in* 
capacity  of  self-support,  and  parasitical  leaning 
upon  others,  may  exist  under  our  most  flaring 
shows  of  opulence.  We  have  also  seen  how  impos- 
sible it  is  for  men  who  are  mentaUy  and  morally 
barren  to  do  more  than  mimic  the  words  and  ac- 
tions of  the  wise  and  good ;  for  a  power  which  works 
with  the  certainty  of  fkte  keeps  their  souls  in  alms- 
houses, though  their  bodies  be  in  palaces  and  their 
lips  talk  in  ^  phrases  of  Paradise.  Sndi  men  can 
rise  out  of  their  pauper  condition  only  when  their 
natures  are  lifted  into  tbo  comprehension  and  ex- 
perience of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  verities, 
wliose  names  are  now  so  glib  on  their  tongues. 
And  when  we  speak  of  verities,  we  by  no  means  in- 
tend to  confine  the  meaning  of  the  word  to  the  laws 
and  facts  of  art,  literature,  science,  morals,  and 
religion,  but  to  include  also  the  laws  wliich  regu- 
late the  most  practical  affairs.  In  this  country  it 
is  impossible  for  any  defect  to  exist  in  tlie  mind  of 
the  nation  without  its  being  felt  in  the  business  of 
the  nation ;  and  a  scrutiny  of  the  business  of  the 
nation  reveals  a  most  portentous  ignorance  and 
violation  of  the  most  obVious  principles  of  trade. 
Doubtless  there  is  an  immense  moral  and  mental 
energy  exercised  in  our  commerce,  manufactures, 
and  general  industrial  enterpriBe<^ ;  but  there  is  also 
visible  much  recklessness,  stupidity,  and  poverty 
of  intelligence.  This  pauperism  in  the  business 
mind  is  the  cause  of  the  frequent  financial  panics 
wliich  plunge  the  creators  ^  capital  and  the  cre- 
ators of  debt  into  a  common  banlcmptcy — ^Nature, 
when  slie  can  not  Impress  a  neglected  truth  in  her 
higher  manifestations  of  power,  being  perfectly  will- 
ing to  vnrite  it  out  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  coun- 
try is  altogether  too  prolific  in  so-called  merchants, 
manufacturers,  and  railroad  speculators,  who  are  in- 
competent to  understand  a  single  factor  law  of  trade, 
who  can  not  comprehend  or  apply  a  single  princi- 
ple of  political  economy,  who  have  neither  insight 
nor  foresight,  and  whose  "  smartness"  consists  in  a 
most  notable  superiority  to  common  honesty  and 
common  decency,  in  their  attempts  to  escape  from 
the  difficulties  into  which  they  are  led  by  a  blind 
and  blundering  desire  to  make  money.  These  pau- 
pers have  their  **  ups  and  downs, *'  but  they  com- 
monly contrive  to  live  in  comparative  affluence  by 
a  succession  of  feilnres.  Tliiey  are  supported  by 
tlie  real  creators  of  wealth,  just  as  much  as  if  they 
depended  on  the  poor-rates  instead  of  depending  on 
their  impudence  and  f<^y.  By  our  system  of 
credit  they  **  get  trusted.**  Now  when  a  raercliant 


trusts  another  he  intends  to  trust  qualities  of  char- 
acter j  he  trusts  a  supposed  veracity,  honesty,  pru- 
dence, and  skill;  but  the  event  too  often  proves 
that  he  has  trusted  a  thoughtless,  flashy,  hacompe- 
tent,  weak-witted,  tlioroughly  bankrupt,  and  pau- 
perised nature.  It  is  impossible  to  compute  the 
vast  injury  tliat  tliis  kind  of  business-man  does  to 
tlie  interests  of  the  country,  and  the  effect  his  non- 
sense has  in  paralysing  or  mining  the  enterprises 
of  better  men ;  we  simply  draw  the  conclusion  that 
tlM  same  panperism  and  leanness  of  soul,  which  is 
so  calamitous  in  all  the  other  departments  of  hu- 
man thought  and  effort,  works  some  of  its  worst 
ravages  when  its  Unnderiag  inability  of  perception 
and  forecast  la  perversely  active  In  the  compUeated 
and  senritive  system  of  commercial  and  industrial 
phenomena. 

IF  there  were  some  gentle  magic  by  which  we 
could  make  roses  in  February,  who  would  not 
study  long  and  well  that  he  might  surround  himself 
with  Boses?  Such  things  are  possible  in  Arabian 
stories,  where  a  little  carpet  piita  steam  to  shame, 
and  a  glitt^ing  palace  ^ipeuB  with  the  wishing 
ferit. 

Yet  things  quite  as  wonderful  are  done  every 
day ,  not  always  In  a  visible  and  palpable  manner, 
but  quite  as  effectively.  All  our  life  is  passed  in 
the  midst  of  enchantment.  What  was  the  waving 
of  Prosperous  wand  over  his  island,  compared  with 
the  waving  of  the  south  wind  in  spring  over  the 
continent  ?  Is  it  more  magical  that  flowers  should 
spring  up  in  a  moment  thim  that  hill  and  valley 
and  winding  river  bonks,  which  in  March  were 
htwfn  and  dull  and  dead,  should  sparkle  and  shim- 
mer, and  blush  and  bloom,  and  stand  all  alive  with 
light  and  gayety  and  grace  in  May  ? 

Look  closely,  and  your  longed-for  magic  ceases 
to  be  magicaL  Every  thing  is  wenderftil,  or  no- 
thing is.  The  fisherman  found  a  casket  in  his  net, 
did  he  ?  and  he  opened  it,  and  out  rose  a  vast,  tow- 
ering, vaporous  figure,  which  roared  at  him,  and 
frightened  him  out  of  his  wits,  bnt  was  finally  per- 
suaded to  8h«w  his  power  by  doubling  himself 
down  into  his  prison  again  ?  And  this  was  one  of 
the  genii,  and  was  a  slave  imprisoned  long  ago  by 
Solomon  ? 

Ue  need  not  have  told  the  fisherman  he  was  a 
slave.  When  the  fisher's  cunning  outwitted  him, 
and  being  awful  enough  to  annihilate  tiie  piscatory 
person  with  one  puff,  the  great  vapory  booby  con- 
seated  to  retire  into  that  box ;  then  his  servitude 
was  made  evideni-^he  was  subject  to  that  superior 
wit.  He  was  nothing  but  a  great  slave.  That  he 
kicked  the  lx)x  Into  the  sea  afterward  is  nothing. 
It  shows  no  genius  to  keep  your  fingers  out  of  the 
fire  when  they  have  been  burned.  The  great  point 
is  to  know  enough  not  to  begin  with  burning 


And  was  the  slave  of  the  casket  such  a  very  re- 
markable servant,  and  only  to  be  found  in  the  sto- 
ries invented  by  the  imagination  of  the  most  subtle 
and  Intellectuid  nation  that  ever  lived— the  Ara- 
bian? Is  it  a  grotesque  fiuitasy  for  the  amusement 
of  children,  and  only  a  pleashig  reminisoenee  of 
early  fetuity  to  our  venerable  frfend  Gunnyhags  ? 

Why,  look;  it  is  not  April-fooPs  day,  and  you 
know  our  veracity ;  but  tUa  old  Easy  Chair  has 
that  very  slave  of  the  casket  in  constant  employ. 
And  It  doesn't  propose  to  break  his  chains.     It  is 
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gdng  to  mak»  him  work  dtjr  and  night  It  Is  go- 
ing to  kick  tlie  abolitioniBtt  of  such  slavery  down 
stiiirs.  It  is  going  to  insist  apon  its  rights,  and 
mako  the  old  fellow  toe  the  mark.  If  he  had  not 
been  a  most  arrant  slave  hy  nature  he  would  have 
staid  in  his  box  forever  and  kept  his  own  secret 
if  he  could.  He  roars  lustily  now,  but  it  is  too 
latOk  He  shrieks  and  sighs  and  puflb  all  over  tlie 
land,  all  over  the  sea ;  but  there  is  no  land  broad 
enough  to  hide  liim,  no  sea  deep  enough  to  drown 
him.  No,  no ;  he  is  in  harness  now,  and  there  he 
shall  stay.  Think  of  tlie  back-work  he  has  to  make 
up  for  all  the  time  he  lost  between  Solomon  and 
the  fisherman,  wliile  he  was  quietly  sleeping  in  the 
old  casket !  He  is  the  very  slave  of  slaves,  the 
Jack  of  all  trades,  the  maid  of  all  work.  The  Easy 
Chair  has  nude  him  print  this  very  page  wliich  re- 
cords his  subjugation,  and  hurry  with  it  to  your 
hands.  If  you  have  a  letter  to  send  in  reply,  he 
will  bring  it  and  lay  it  on  the  table  of  the  Chair. 
Every  day  he  is  forced  to  carry  the  Easy  Chair 
home,  over  a  road  on  which  the  fleetest  race-hone 
could  not  run  a  mile,  nor  tlie  strongest  elephant 
live  an  hour.  Sufferhig  usually  softens  the  feeble 
and  fond  old  heart  of  the  Easy  Chair,  but  in  vain 
its  slave  snorts  and  cries  with  impatience  and  fury. 
It  listens  undisturbed,  and  talks  with  the  stools 
and  benches  and  softs— even  the  pieces  of  wood- 
around  it,  and  is  conscious  of  no  compunction  or 
regret. 

Ton  believe  magic  to  be  purely  Arabian?  What, 
then,  will  you  say  if  you  hear  that  the  Easy  Chair 
compels  the  slave  of  Solomon  to  take  him  about 
upon  the  piece  of  carpet  on  which,  long  ago,  in  the 
old  stor^',  the  Prince  of  Persia  sat,  and,  without 
moving,  was  borne  from  place  to  place  ?  Even  so, 
without  moving,  and  seated  upon  that  carpet,  the 
Easy  Chair  flies  from  spot  to  spot  And  sometimes 
as  he  sits  upon  it,  or  when  he  is  standing  superin- 
tending the  slave  elsewhere,  suddenly  he  rises,  as 
the  flsherman  saw  him  rise,  and  in  his  old  form  of 
a  huge  tower  of  vapor  he  wavers  against  the  sky, 
and  protests,  with  a  sharp,  harsh  voice,  against  his 
fftte  and  eternal  bondage. 

So  remorseless  is  the  Easy  Chair  that,  quietly 
sleeping  by  country  fire-sides— by  the  hearth  of  a 
friend,  for  instance,  upon  Staten  Island— in  the 
wildest  winter  night,  it  hears  unmoved,  hi  the 
gusty  pauses  of  the  storm,  the  unresting  slave 
screaming  and  wailing  far  over  the  Jersey  mead- 
ows, pleading,  protesting,  and  moaning,  as  he  flies 
like  a  roaring  shuttle  across  the  land,  weaving  dis- 
tant cities  together,  as  sparkling  figures  in  the 
great  embroidery  of  civilization.  So  sweet  is  the 
luxury  of  contrast,  that,  hearing  that  piercing  wail, 
the  Easy  Chair  only  turns  another  leg  to  the  hoe- 
{dtable  fire,  and  rejoices  in  the  warmth  and  silence 
of  the  great  apartment  of  its  fHe&d. 

Ton  natnndly  ask  if  the  slaves  of  Solomon  never 
turn  upon  their  masters,  or  if  they  have  learned 
firom  the  old  king  the  wisdom  of  submission.  Ton 
wonder  why  such  a  stalwart  servant  tolerates  such 
servitude.  Perhape  your  skepticism  Is  so  profound 
that  you  begin  to  question  the  probability  of  the 
Easy  Chair's  narration. 

But  have  you  not  seen  bowhe  was  befooled  by  a 
simple  flshermaii?  Insteadofpufling  him  away- 
annihilating  him  with  a  breath— have  you  not  r»- 
mariced  how  spoonily  he  subsided  into  his  rldicu- 
loos,  and  doubtless  rusty,  box? 

Afterward  he  kicked  it  into  the  sea,  did  he? 

Tat;  and  so  be  does  now. 


With  one  blow,  with  one  shock,  that  shatters  the 
prison  into  a  mass  of  splinters,  that  sends  bolts  and 
bars,  iron  and  copper,  sky  high,  the  g^antic  slave 
lifts  the  box  upon  his  foot,  and  kicks  it  into  anni- 
hilation. 

The  box  is  no  longer  a  small  casket,  as  in  the 
days  of  Solomon— days,  Gunnybags  is  inclined  to 
think,  of  small  things— but  a  large  casket,  and  full 
of  precious  treasures.  All  the  pearls  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  all  the  silks  of  Samarcand,  all  the  wealth  of 
Solomon's  temfde,  could  not  purchase  a  single  one 
of  the  treasures  which  are  sometimes  inclosed  in 
the  casket  by  the  side  of  the  slave.  Romeo's  Juliet 
is  often  there;  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi  sometimes 
has  all  her  jewels  in  it  at  once ;  and  darlings,  and 
hopes,  and  promises,  and  whatever  is  most  valua- 
ble, are  packed  away  in  the  casket  In  company  with 
that  old  slave  of  Solomon's. 

But  he  has  grown  more  cunning  with  years.  He 
does  not  need  now  to  step  outside  his  prison ;  but 
when  he  swells  and  bursts  with  rage  at  his  hard 
lot,  then  he  scatters  the  treasures  into  the  sea- 
darlings,  hopes,  promises,  the  jewels  of  the  Grac- 
chi, anid  Romeo's  JoUet,  are  lost  forever  in  the 
desolation  that  ensues. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  magical  condition  of  his  life 
that  he  can  not  be  punished.  Tour  house  servant 
is  sent  to  prison  for  stealing  your  ring ;  but  this 
colossal  fellow,  for  robbing  you  of  legs,  arms,  eyes, 
head,  or  heart,  is  never  sought,  never  arrested, 
never  even  rebuked.  The  master  who  can  make 
him  obey  his  slightest  wish  is  never  angiy  with 
him,  never  scolds  him,  never  tries  to  seize  and  im- 
prison him,  whatever  bloody  crimes  he  may  com- 
mit 

Recently  the  slave  of  the  casket  has  begun  to 
cultivate  accomplishments.  In  the  East,  where  we 
first  hear  of  him,  music,  as  we  understand  it,  is 
quite  an  unknown  art  Ton  may  hear  what  they 
call  singers  and  musical  instruments  along  the 
Nile,  on  the  desert,  and  by  the  gurgling  Abana 
and  Pharpar,  or  the  bowery  Jordan.  But  you 
would  not  call  it  music,  but  only  shrill  noise  and 
discord.  Tet  the  slave  is  beginning  to  recover 
trom  the  long  musical  night  of  his  infancy,  and 
has  been  heud  lately  to  hum  tunes.  It  is  not 
like  a  young  lady  singing  at  her  piano,  nor  a  bird 
poised  and  warbling  upon  a  bough  in  the  woods, 
nor  a  prima  donna  screaming  at  an  opera.  It  is 
unlike  any  muric  you  have  ever  heard.  The  tune 
seems  to  pervade  all  the  air.  It  may  be  two  mQes 
off,-  but  it  seems  just  at  hand  In  your  yard  or  gar- 
den. It  beats  in  huge  waves,  or  throbs  through 
the  air— 4i  kind  of  colossal  whistling,  in  time  and 
tune,  but  without  sweetness  or  soul. 

Do  not  complain.  He  has  to  work  so  hard  that 
we  may  forgive  him  if  he  does  not  sing  deliciously. 
He  is  so  busy  dragging  all  the  railroad  trains,  and 
pushing  all  the  steamboats,  and  keeping  aU  the  fac- 
tories in  motion— he  is  our  universal  servant  so  in- 
dispensably, that  we  may  excuse  him  that  he  is  not 
ornamental  also. 

Poor  follow!  Poor  drudge  I  Poor  slave!  How 
he  must  hate  that  fisherman — ^Watt  was  his  name  ? 
—who,  walking  along  the  great  sea  of  knowledge— 
upon  the  very  beach  where  that  other  fisher,  named 
Newton,  strolled  and  picked  up  pebbles— had  his 
net  in  hand,  ready  to  cast  into  the  water  and  try 
his  luck.  Somebody  went  out  to  find  a  kingdom, 
and  came  back  shorn.  But  this  fisher  went  to  take 
a  bass,  and  took  eternal  fame,  love,  honor,  and  grat- 
itude. 
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It  eonnds  like  a  fish  Btory.  But  all  fables  have 
a  fishy  flavor.  The  moral  c^  this  one  is,  that  magic 
is  not  an  old  Oriental  matter,  that  it  is  part  of  our 
life,  and  a  mere  modem  commonplace ;  so  macb  so 
that  we  do  not  think  of  it  any  more  than  we  do  of 


It  was  always  a  fascinating  subject— that  of 
magic,  upon  which  we  hare  been  talking.  Zanoni 
is  perhaps  the  most  universally  popular  of  Bnlwer's 
novels,  and  that  deals  with  Biosicrucians  and  mys- 
teries, crucibles  and  spiritual  s}*mpathies.  The 
contact  of  extremes  is  always  very  comical  in  these 
researches.  It  is  the  combination  of  the  simplicity 
and  guileless  faith  of  cliildhood  with  its  love  of 
transparent  self-deceit  and  fondness  for  toys.  The 
pursuit  of  the  philosopher's  stone  was  a  romantic 
union  of  child/tlxness  and  childishness.  One  loves 
to  think  of  the  venerable  old  cliildren  with  their 
snowy  beards,  hanging  over  the  furnaces  and  sauce- 
pans, in  whidi  they  stewed  their  messes-— as  if  in- 
cantations and  cookery  were  occultly  connected  to- 
gether, and  both  allied  with  knowledge. 

Tet  what  noble  virtues,  what  selMenial,  and 
long-suflbring,  and  diligence,  and  research  were 
developed  by  the  process  I  It  is  as  easy  to  sniff  at 
them  and  their  labors  as  it  is  for  an  Allopath  to 
sniff  at  Homeopathy,  or  a  Chinaman  at  a  Biedskin. 
But  after  all,  when  the  spectator  repairs  to  that 
resort  of  the  Christian  graces  and  sphere  of  praise- 
worthy effort,  the  Stock  Exchange,  where  is  the 
essendud  diflEerence,  and  if  there  be  any  advantage 
of  ooe  over  the  other,  on  whose  side  is  it  ? 

What  is  the  modem  Doeskin  daily  doing  in  that 
austere  and  incomplete  temple  of  Plutus,  the  Ex- 
change, but  tr3ring  to  find  a  short  cut  to  a  fortune ; 
trying  to  discover  that  his  superior  sagacity,  or 
daring,  or  luck,  is  a  magic  stone,  which  shall  turn 
all  they  touch  into  gold  ?  That  is  his  whole  aim 
— ^his  study  by  day,  his  dream  by  night.  It  is  no- 
thing to  him  that  he  fails  to  prove  it  on  Monday,  he 
win  try  Tuesday.  It  is  nothing  to  him  that  for 
ten  years  it  has  resulted  in  nothing  but  anxiety, 
irritability,  excitement,  and  uniform  ill-luck — ^next 
year  it  b  all  coming  out  right ;  next  month  he  is 
going  to  strike  his  vein  and  dig  a  golden  future 
out  of  it.  He  will  grow  old  at  it,  and  before  d}ing 
his  now  glossy  brown  beard  will  get  beyond  dy- 
ing, and  settle  away  into  snowy  austerity.  But 
will  it  be  a  reverend  winter  on  his  chin  ?  Tear 
after  year  the  straggle  will  go  on.  Day  after  day 
the  dream  will  allure  and  laugh  at  him,  and  at 
length  he  will  stumble  and  fkll  in  the  effort— just 
as  far  away  as  ever  from  his  goal— just  as  sure  that 
to-morrow  was  going  to  open  the  golden  g^tes  of 
prosperity. 

And  what  has  he  eamed  by  all  the  bootless  bat- 
tle? 

Old  Zanoni,  in  solitude  and  seclusion,  fed  his 
mind  and  imagination.  The  wisdom  of  human 
learning  and  lSb»  comfort  of  spiritual  knowledge 
and  communion  were  his  refreshments  by  the  way. 
Heroic  devotion,  patience,  industry,  simplicity,  so- 
briety, sweetness  of  mind  and  character — these 
were  the  flowers  that  bloomed  along  the  Alpine 
path  of  his  endeavor,  and  these  he  plucked  and  put 
into  his  bosom,  as  he  climbed  farther  and  higher, 
away  ttom  friends,  relatives,  and  companions — 
higher  and  higher,  to  touch  the  stars. 

Perhaps  the  grave  old  seeker,  when  at  length 
his  own  winter  had  set  in,  found  the  summit,  to 
which  be  had  so  long  and  laboriously  toiled,  icy, 


sharp,  and  bare.  Perhaps  he  stood  alone  upon  the 
snowy  peak  of  utter  isolation,  seeing  far  and  far 
below  him  the  green  valleys,  and  singing  trees, 
and  leaping  streams,  that  made  love  and  music 
around  happy  human  homes — and  far  and  far  above 
him  the  stars  to  whose  companionship  he  had  as- 
pired, still  as  hopelessly  tur  above  him  as  when  he 
started  from  the  valley  upon  his  search— etill  as 
cold  and  alluring  as  when  they  looked  in  upon  hb 
bed  in  childhood  through  the  enchanted  vines  on 
summer  nights. 

Yet,  though  he  must  lie  down  there  and  die,  and 
learp,  at  the  end  of  all,  that  the  stars  are  as  near  to 
the  vale  as  to  the  mountain  top,  he  has  the  flowers  he 
plucked  and  garnered  in  his  bosom ;  aid  those  flow- 
ers shall  go  with  him  when  he  goes,  and  wreathe 
themselves  into  an  immortal  garland  for  his  brows 
in  Paradise. 

But  what  comfort  or  consolation  has  Doeskin 
found  or  ei^joyed  while  he  has  followed  precisely 
the  same  object,  under  a  very  different  name? 
For  flowers  he  has  gathered  thorns,  and  instead  of 
finding  the  stone  that  shall  transmute  the  world 
into  gold,  his  soul  has  distilled  an  acid  of  skepti- 
cism and  sensuality  which  eats  away  all  fWir  and 
delicate  things,  and  bums  and  blasts,  like  vitriol, 
wherever  it  drops. 

Doeskin's  son  reads  ''Zanoni,"  and  his  papa 
comes  home  from  the  Exchange,  and  pishes  and 
sneers  at  the  trash  boys  read,  and  scolds  him  for 
wasting  his  time.  Let  him  go  down  town  with 
papa  to-morrow;  let  him  see  how  papa  conducts 
the  search  for  the  philosopher's  stone,  in  the  day  of 
enlightenment  and  the  march  of  mind.  But,  O 
kind  Fate !  withhold  his  eyeB  trom  seeing  that  the 
Zanoni  of  Wall  Street  has  learned  little  wisdom 
trom  all  the  intervening  centuries,  and  that  the 
search  for  the  philosopher's  stone,  which  was  once 
a  religion  producing  all  kinds  of  virtues,  is  now  a 
scrab  race— all  a  shabby  bet. 

Thb  Easy  Chair  is  talking  nothing  but  magic  this 
month.  It  begins  to  feel  itself  a  Wyman,  a  Blitz, 
or  a  great  Wizard  of  the  North.  (No,  Sir— not 
quite  so  quick,  please — like  Mr.  Anderson,  not  like 
Sir  Walter  Scott.)  But  it  has  another  word  to  say 
about  magic — magical  music,  in  fact.  Not  such  as 
is  made  in  the  domestic  circle  with  a  key  upon  a 
shovel ;  nor  the  Yankee  Doodle  jdayed,  now  loud, 
now  soft,  upon  the  piano,  as  the  doubtful  seeker 
feels  his  way  by  shades  of  sound  to  the  goal.  This 
is  charming  in  its  way.  In  these  winter  evenings 
it  is  quite  worth  while  to  send  Cousin  Charles  into 
the  cold  hall,  and  to  keep  him  waiting  there  for 
some  time,  while  we  determine  what  be  shall  do 
when  be  comes  back  again.  Leave  him  there  a 
little.  It  will  do  him  no  harm  to  cool  off;  it  will 
be  of  positive  service  for  him  to  be  out  ci  the  range 
of  your  eyes,  Caroline — if  only  for  ten  minutes ; 
and  when  he  returns,  and  Caroline  sits  down  to  play 
him  on  to  victory,  watch  the  rogue  closely,  and  see 
how  carefully  he  avoids  doing  the  perfectly  obvi- 
ous thing,  in  order  that  he  may  have  the  right  to 
look  at  Caroline  and  oompel  her  to  watch  him. 
Magical  music,  indeed  1  By-and-by  he  will  feel 
his  way  to  Caroline's  heart  by  the  variations  of  her 
voice,  as  he  now  gropes  toward  lighting  the  odd 
candle  by  her  pianos  and  Jinles  upon  the  piano- 
forte. 

Well,  then— to  come  to  the  very  first  sentence  of 
our  talk  this  month— there  is  a  gentle  magic  b^ 
which  you  may  create  roses  in  February ;  there  b 
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an  enchanter — probabl^r  not  named  Prospero— 
whose  waring  wand  can  rear 

**  The  cloud-capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solomn  temples,'* 
which  are  not  on  the  isle  on  which  yon  stand ;  who 
oTer  the  dirtiest,  most  forlorn  street  or  alley  of  the 
city  in  mid -winter,  can  spread — yes,  and  does 
spread — the  snmmtf  plain  of  Campania,  instead  of 
the  sharp  edges  of  ice  that  bristle  in  the  cheerless 
bay ;  can  ponr  for  you  the  whispering  waters  of 
warm  seas,  and  against  your  red  and  stinging  face, 
which  Jack  Frost  pinches,  can  lay  the  soft  cheek 
of  Southern  hill-sidea,  blushing  with  the  rich  pur- 
pie  of  delicions  grapes. 

The  enchanter's  name  b  Franeeso,  Giovanni,  or 
Beppo.  He  has  black  hair  and  eyes,  and  an  ollve 
skin.  He  wears  a  velvet  artist's  coat  with  many 
buttons,  and  he  has  a  wear}',  homesick  air,  as  if  his 
heart  had  gone  away  with  his  spells,  and  had  left  a 
dull  body  behind.  He  has  no  crucibles  nor  carpet ; 
nor  does  he  pour  ink  into  your  hand,  as  the  old  al- 
chemists did,  and  the  Arabian  magicians  do.  But 
he  pours  music  into  your  heart,  and  looking  Into 
that  as  the  pupils  of  the  Arabians  look  into  the 
ink,  you  behold  the  beauty  of  which  we  dream,  and 
the  ^vinter  is  undone  by  ttte  lovely  and  o'ermaster- 
ing  summer. 

The  dlhigioian  has  no  reverend  dignity.  It  is  an 
Italian  grinding  a  hand-organ. 

During  the  darkest  days  of  the  panic,  when  there 
were  nothing  but  gloom,  hurry,  and  silence  along 
Wall,  Pine,  Pearl,  and  all  the  streets  of  traffic,  the 
Easy  Chair,  rolling  unperceived  among  the  crowd, 
stopped  many  a  time  to  listen  and  to  find  itself  sud- 
denly stretched  along  the  shores  of  the  Amo,  in  the 
leafy  Cascine ;  or  lying  among  the  tangled  vine- 
yards of  Baiie,  watching  the  orange-covered  shore 
of  SOTrento  and  Capri,  a  cloud  of  ashes  of  roses 
glimmering  upon  the  sparkling  sapphire  of  the  Med- 
iterranean ;  or  sitting  high  among  the  ruins  of  the 
Baths  of  Caracalla  in  Rome,  looking  across  the 
Campagna,  matted  with  May  flowers,  to  the  Alban 
Mount  and  the  silver  line  of  the  sea. 

At  the  comers  of  streets — even  at  the  joining  to- 
gether of  Liberty  and  Maiden  Lane — would  thb 
splendid  vision  overwhelm  the  bewildered  Chair, 
as  the  sounds  of  the  incantation  were  breathed  from 
some  instrument  near  or  far.  To  l)e  sure,  other 
people  seemed  to  be  unaware  that  Italy  was  pres- 
ent in  the  street,  and  that  oranges,  and  grapes,  and 
olives  were  to  be  had  for  the  listening ;  that  gor- 
geous moonlight  nights  in  Florence,  and  trips  in  Ve- 
netian gondolas  were  offered  for  a  penny,  or  for  no- 
thing at  alL  But  the  magician  and  the  Easy  Chair 
knew  it  well.  It  was  not  the  same  vision  to  both, 
but  it  was  equally  beautiful  and  alluring.  The 
dark  days  were  iUuminated;  the  cold  days  were 
warmed  j  the  dreary  days  were  consoled  by  the  mu- 
sic so  generously  lavished,  and  so  full  of  associa- 
tion. 

In  the  daily  round  of  our  life  there  is  nothing 
more  poetic  and  picturesque  than  the  music  of  the 
hand-organs.  If  they  are  sometimes  out  of  tune, 
they  are  not  often  so,  nor  very  badly ;  and  how 
often  is  the  amateur  you  put  on  your  white  gloves 
to  hear  at  a  toirie  half  so  accurate  ?  The  organ 
sings  you  the  melody  simply  and  fully  as  the  com- 
poser wrote  it;  but  what  melody  b  safe  in  the  mouth 
of  an  amateur  ?  If  amateur  singing  is  not  sup- 
pressed by  law,  bnt  is  still  permitted  to  rage  un- 
controlled, what  can  not  be  uiged  for  the  toleration 
«f  the  hand-oiigan  ? 


There  Are,  indeed,  stocks  and  stones  that  would 
suppress  thb  gentle  and  beneficent  institution  upon 
principlfti  Upon  the  same  ground,  doubtless,  that 
they  do  not  give  to  patent  misery  in  the  street  — 
upon  principle.  As  they  go  to  church  and  sleep, 
or  internally  swear,  through  the  sermon  —  upon 
principle.  As  they  allow  no  excuse  of  illness  or 
vbitation  of  Providence  upon  the  part  of  their  ten- 
ants— ^upon  principle.  As  they  are  machines  and 
puppets— upon  principle.  As  they  empty  pitchers 
of  water  on  the  heads  of  their  daughters'  sere- 
naders — upon  principle.  As  they  do  the  most  in- 
human and  unprincipled  things — upon  principle. 

But  there  are  not  many,  let  us  hope.  We  can 
not  plant  trees  in  our  pnl^ic  ways,  nor  flowers,  nor 
coax  singing  birds  to  perch  upon  the  signs  over 
our  door-ways,  and  trill  and  warble  all  the  day 
long.  We  can  not  turn  brooks  with  mossy  banks 
into  streets  that  have  names,  and  teaoh  them  to 
trickle  and  glance  by  the  side  of  the  eager  stream 
of  men.  We  can  not  rear  old  palaces,  with  ranges 
of  cypress  terraces  and  quaint  fountains.  We  can 
not  erect  the  remains  of  the  greatest  empire  in  his- 
tory, nor  appropriate  visibly  the  beauty  of  the  love- 
liest land  in  the  world.  We  can  not  originate  that 
charm  which  only  age  and  assodation  impart.  Bnt 
we  may  enjoy  it  all  in  feeling  and  in  vision.  There 
is  a  cheap  magic  to  make  the  roses  blow  in  win- 
ter. Every  organ-grinder  at  the  comer  does  what 
Prospero  did — does  more  than  the  alchemista  ef- 
fected. 

Do  not  grudge  him  your  penny->even  your  dime. 
If,  returning  home  at  night,  you  pass  him,  give 
him  even  two  shillings — when  nobody  b  looking. 
Not  so  cheaply  ever  again  shall  you  purchase  the 
very  feeling  with  whicli,  in  that  spring  which  shall 
return  no  more,  yon  hung  enchanted  upon  poor 
singing,  in  the  little  theatre,  in  the  little  back 
street  in  Naples — for  one  evening  of  which  poor 
singing  in  the  dirty  little  theatre  you  would  freely 
give  a  whole  season  of  the  elderly  nightingales 
who  warble  in  the  prett}-  cage  of  Irving  Place. 


If  an  Easy  Chair  were  to  catch  you  by  the  but- 
ton, and  say, 

**  Look  here !  I  am  the  easiest  of  old  chairs. 
Sitting  in  me,  you  shall  have  more  real  pleasure 
than  in  the  embrace  of  any  body  else  in  the  world. 
The  other  seats — ^the  benches,  the  common  chairs, 
without  even  arras,  the  horse-hair  sofas,  and  the 
crimson  lounges,  are  not  very  attractive  places  for 
you  to  sit  in ;  but  peace  and  joy  are  to  be  found 
upon  my  cushion,  like  the  bloom  on  peaches,  or 
the  sweet  dust  on  flowers !" 

Would  you  not  be  likely  to  say  in  your  mind, 

*'Well,  this  is  pretty  I  Here's  lowliness  for 
you !  Here's  modesty  for  yon !  Here's  self-re- 
spect, with  a  witness,  for  you !  You  horrid  old 
cranky,  creaky,  hard,  wora,  slippery  piece  of  fur- 
niture, what  do  you  mean  by  talking  about  com- 
fort, and  pleasure,  and  ease  ?  Who  wants  to  sit  in 
you  ?  Who  believes  in  your  cushion  ?  Who  does 
not  know  that  you  are  dreary  and  shaky,  and  no- 
body can  guess  where  he  will  bring  up  when  he 
sits  down  in  you  ?" 

Ton  think  it  might  be  rather  droll  and  conceited 
for  an  Easy  Chair  to  say  such  things.  Ton  con- 
ceive you  would  be  perfectly  justified  in  denouno- 
ing  it  as  a  vain  and  presumptuous  article  of  furni- 
ture. But  pray  why  may  not  a  chair  do  what  a 
man  may  do  ?  Pray,  if  it  is  expected  that  yon 
will  do  such  things  yourself^  why  need  you  be  so 
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very  hard  upon  others— though  they  do  chance  to 
be  chairs  ?  , 

You  didn't  know  you  were  ? 

Why,  Sir,  listen  a  moment  to  a  reasonable  Chair. 
Was  it  longer  ago  than  yesterday,  or  this  morning, 
that  you  met  your  friend  John,  who  has  not  been 
at  your  house  of  late  ?  in  fact,  he  has  never  been 
there,  although  yon  are  good  friends,  and  you  have 
often  been  to  him.  You  met  him  in  the  street,  and 
shook  hands  with  great  eloquence  of  affection. 
Then  you  immediately  began, 

•*  Why,  you  have  not  been  to  see  me  yet  I  We 
have  been  hoping  to  see  you  every  evening.  Do 
^come.  We  shall  be  really  offended  if  you  don't. 
Maria  asks  me  every  day  (phf)  when  my  friend 
summers  is  coming.     Do  come  round  !*' 

summers  does  not  come,  and  you  get  sadly  an- 
gry. You  meet  him  again,  and  you  renew  your 
request.  You  beg  him  to  come.  Yon  are  hurt  that 
be  stays  away. 

But,  dear  friend,  is  then  your  house  the  most 
ravishingly  agreeable  spot  in  the  world  ?  Is  your 
wife  so  charming,  and  your  own  conversation  so 
fascinating,  that  every  body  should  hurry  to  pass 
long  evenings  with  you?  Has  it  never  occurred 
to  you  that  Slimmers  may  not  discover  your  do- 
mestic hearth  to  be  such  a  Paradise  that  he  can  not 
stay  away  ?  Do  you  ever  imagine  that  he  may 
prcdTer  to  do  something  else,  and  to  see  other  peo- 
ple, and  that  this  besieging  and  battery  of  his  po- 
liteness may  lead  him  straight  into  one  of  two  false- 
hoods— ^nnmber  one,  that  he  wishes  to  come  and  see 
you ;  and,  number  two,  that  he  will  do  so  ? 

Perhaps,  you  know,  your  house  is  not  so  irre- 
ristible  that  people  want  to  come  to  it.  Perhaps, 
when  they  do  come,  they  have  a  stiff  and  shivery 
time.  It  may  be  no  privUege  to  come  and  see  you ; 
it  may  be  a  favor  conferred  upon  you,  and  why 
should  you  entreat  a  man  to  do  you  a  favor?  If 
summers  really  wants  to  see  you  he  wiU  come — 
and  do  you  wish  him  to  do  it  if  he  does  not  want 
to? 

This  universal  form  of  asking  people  to  come  and 
see  you  involves  the  immense  assumption  that  your 
house  is  a  pleasant  place.  Yet  who  would  say  so 
in  so  many  words  ?  But  if  you  would  not  do  it  di- 
rectly, why  indirectly  ? 

These  are  mere  hints  for  you  to  revolve,  and  dis- 
card if  you  find  them  foolish.  An  Easy  Chair  cares 
nothing  about  it  personaUy,  for  it  never  goes  any 
where.  It  stays  in  its  room,  or  stumps  about  town, 
or  is  carried  over  the  country ;  but  it  neither  asks 
the  sofas  and  footstools  to  come  and  see  it,  nor  does 
it  accept  an}*  invitation  fh>m  them.  There  were 
days  once,  indeed,  when  these  stiff  legs  ambled  in 
the  dance ;  when  these  angular  arms  escorted  part- 
ners to  the  floor,  and,  embracing  them,  whirled  in 
the  delirious  waltz.  Gone  are  those  days !  But, 
what  then  ?  Gone  also  are  the  roses  of  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven— will  those  of 
fiftj'-eight  be  any  the  less  beautiful  and  fragrant  ? 

If  people  come  to  see  you,  try  to  make  the  time 
pass  smoothly.  If  they  don't  come,  thank  Heaven 
they  have  pleasanter  things  to  do.  Of  course  it  is 
not  an  easy  virtue ;  but  did  you  ever  hear  that  any 
virtues  were  particularly  easy  ? 

That  fast  friend  of  the  Easy  Chair,  the  Lounger 
of  ffarper'a  Weekly^  has  set  up  a  Letter-box,  from 
which  he  professes  to  derive  a  great  deal  of  pleas- 
ure. Certainly  his  readers  must,  for  his  corre- 
qiKmdents  in  every  quarter  of  the  country  are  fuU 
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of  readiness  and  humor,  and  the  Easy  Chair  has 
greatly  enjoyed  many  a  touch  in  these  letters. 

Kor  is  he  without  his  correspondence,  affection- 
ate and  loyal,  which  makes  him  so  proud  and  gay 
that,  emboldened  by  the  example  of  his  younger 
fnend,  he  wiU  no  longer  keep  it  to  himself. 

The  purest  personal  pleasure  of  an  author  ii  the 
consciousness  of  his  unknown  firiends.  They  peo- 
ple the  sUent  air  around  him,  as,  in  Raphael's  pic- 
ture of  the  San  Sisto  Madonna,  the  depth  of  the 
space  around  her  lovely  figure  is  crowded  with  the 
soft,  shadowy  faces  of  cherubim.  Every  friendly 
face  seems  to  the  imagination  as  tender  and  lovely 
as  that  of  spirits ;  and  the  old  Easy  Chair  is  hum- 
bled and  touched  to  think  that  his  monthly  voice 
is  hailed  with  real  pleasure  in  homes  where  his  fbet 
may  never  enter. 

Long  ago,  in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  In 
France,  on  a  bright  summer  morning,  when  this 
old  Chair  was  new,  it  sat  upon  a  mossy  rock,  read- 
ing from  a  volume  of  poetry  to  an  artist  who  was 
sketching  one  of  the  splendid  oaks  which  make  the 
glory  of  that  forest  As  he  read  on  the  day  slowly 
passed  away ;  the  artist  stopped  in  his  work,  and, 
throwing  himself  upon  the  ground,  listened  only  to 
the  verses,  until,  as  the  book  was  dosed,  and  the 
friends  conversed,  they  agreed  that  there  could  bo 
no  higher  human  pleasure  than  to  be  the  ins^Uring 
and  consoUng  friend  of  those  we  did  not  know,  and 
who  could  never  know  us.  Perhaps  each  hoped  to 
be,  in  his  own  way,  and  at  some  future  day,  that 
unknown  friend  to  others — the  one  by  the  words  of 
his  pencil  colored  upon  canvas,  the  other  by  those 
of  his  pen  in  print.  And  when  now  there  come 
such  friendly  letters,  one  at  least  of  those  loiterers 
in  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau  fbels  as  if  the  uncon- 
scious prayer  <^  that  summer  morning  were  an- 
swered. 

And  so  we  wiU  turn  to  one  or  two  of  the  letters 
in  our  box. 

—The  first  is  firom  L.  P.  H.,  a  dweller  in  the 
prairies,  and  into  whose  style  have  crept  the  prairie- 
flowers — ^that  gorgeous  rhetoric  of  Nature  which 
blazes  through  the  West. 

It  is,  in  fact,  quite  an  extraordinary  strain ;  and 
if,  O  L.  P.  H. !  the  llasy  Chair  omits  thy  praises 
of  his  impartiaUty  in  certain  hot  debates,  it  is  be- 
cause he  wishes  to  preserve  the  rery  character  thoa 
praisest 

And  so,  good  souls,  perpend  I 

•'Wt-a-lu-sino,  Txxas,  Dec,  "ST. 

*'  I  am  impressed  to  speak  with  thee,  dear  En^y 
Chair,  but  dare  not  enter  that  gay  world  buzzing 
about  thee,  for  I  wear  neither  hoops  nor  paint,  and 
my  hair  has  a  style  quite  its  own.  My  home  is  in 
the  prairied  West,  and  God  is  nearer  us  than  Fash- 
ion, and  Nature  inspires  in  place  of  Champagne. 
No;  generosity  (that  charming  characteristic  of 
my  sex)  wiU  not  permit  me  to  throw  on  thee  the 
odium  of  my  unartistic  presence,  but  imagination 
wiU  raise  thee  in  her  swift  arms,  and  bear  thee  into 
that  'golden  land  where  the  sun  lingers  last' — wiU 
place  thee  on  the  wide  '  last  prairie'  of  Texas  (fear 
not,  O  timid  Easy  Chair!),  and  thy  harmonious 
soul  shall  drink  in  the  solemn  splendor  of  Nature's 
holy  repose.  Thou  shalt  behold  a  vast  ocean  of 
green  go  down,  with  flowery  offerings,  into  a  mighty 
ocean  of  blue,  for  the  waves  of  the  Mexican  Sea  ncd 
their  crested  heads  in  the  southern  distance. 

*' Welcome,  O  honored  Easy  Chair  I  and  while 
tbon  art  gazing  with  gracious  delights^  this  beau- 
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tj  of  which  I  am  so  proad,  I  -vrill  kneel  me  at  thy 
feet,  and  thou  wilt  listen,  with  thy  wonderfol  be- 
nevolenoe,  to  my  simple  talk.  Nor  am  I  afraid  to 
speak,  for  well  I  know  thy  comprehensive  sympa- 
thy will  atter  a  gentle  benediction  on  whatever  is 
kindly  meant.  Thon,  who  hast  all  the  world  at 
thy  feet,  will  little  care  to  know,  but  thou  art  much 
beloved  by  me,  O  Easy  Chair  I  Thou  art  a  dove 
of  eomfort  to  my  spirit,  a  perfume  to  sweeten  and 
beautify  my  everyday  life,  for  moments  with  thee 
are  as  fragments  of  a  broken  rainbow  I 

"  I,  who  am  but  a  prairie  child,  may  not  judge 
of  thy  genius  and  learning;  but  I  may  appreciate 
the  gentle  and  honest  spirit  to  whom  these  words 
are  spoken ;  for  *  the  electrfc  chain'  of  human  sym- 
pathy thrills  even  in  the  untaught  mind,  and  is  the 
subtle  magnetism  which  attracts  it  to  those  who 
realize  its  own  vague  aspirations  after  the  beauti- 
ful and  good.  I  may  admire  that  justice  which  is 
bom  of  truth,  and  that  sweet  charity  which  springs 
from  a  universal  love ;  and  I  may  also  speculate  in 
my  foolish  way,  and  wonder  what  noble  and  tender 
human  soul  has  eome  back  to  us  in  the  form  of  an 
old  Easy  Chair. 

*^  I  have  many  pleasant  hours  to  thank  thee  for, 
and,  something  far  better  than  pleasant  hours,  the 
happiness  of  an  uwrueroed  admiration— for  mine  is 
a  worshiping  nature,  and  sorrows  over  fallen  idols. 
It  is  something,  in  these  days,  not  to  be  disappoint- 
ed in  things  one  has  set  apart  ai  being  better  than 
other  things. 

**  I  thank  thee,  O  far-seeing  Easy  Chair !  for 
mine  is  a  simple  heart,  with  hot  blood  and  many 
prejudices,  but  not  one  so  dark  that  it  may  point 
in  scorn  to  any  portion  of  my  dear  native  land. 

"I  honor  thee,  O  Easy  Chair  I  that  thou  dost 
comprehend  and  maintain  thy  position  in  the  world 
of  letters ;  that  thou  dost  recognize  virtue  and  good, 
and  condemn  whatever  is  paltry'  and  demeaning ; 
that  thou  art  not  too  wise  to  love  humanity,  or  too 
good  to  pity  its  frailties.  It  is  sweet,  too,  to  know 
thee,  a  real,  manly  lover  of  our  national  goddess — a 
sincere  republican,  and  not  a  miserable  sham,  with 
nnpaid-for  liveries  and  a  poor,  paltry  coat-of-arms 
on  thy  hired  carriage,  telling  every  body  Paris 
b  the  only  place  fit  to  live  in,  and  Americans  are  so 
stupid,  etpeciaUy  the  icwmen,  who  are,  at  best,  but 
heavy  prose  articles.  It  is  only  at  meh  moments, 
dear  Easy  Chair,  that  I  wish  to  be  a  six-footer  I 

"  I  had  a  word  on  American  women  ;  but  thou 
art  growing  restless,  and  I  only  marvel  at  thy 
sweet  patience  till  now,  for  the  sun  has  thrown  his 
last  golden  kisses  on  the  blue  waves  of  the  Mexi- 
can Sea,  and  the  evening  winds  murmur  their 
plaintive  lullabies,  filling  one  with  longings  for 
home.  Then,  while  I  lay  my  hands  lovingly  on 
thy  kind  arm,  I  will  ask  for  thee  and  thine  all  that 
we  may  here  know  of  happiness,  and  hope  that  the 
bright  New-Year  nuy  bring  thee  a  thousand  friends 
as  loyal  as  L.  p.  H." 

Truly  a  gushing  stream  of  sympathy  purling 
amongsunsets  and  flowers.  Thanks,  gentle  L.  P.  H.; 
and  alas,  that  the  Easy  Chair's  tongue  is  as  wood- 
en as  his  arm  upon  which  thou  so  fondly  leanest  I 

But  the  heart,  L.  P.  H.  I  the  heart  is  of  oak. 

— Welcome,  L.  M*A  I  As  welcome  as  was  ever 
the  Easy  Chair  to  your  evening  readings : 

" *  MioniOAjf,  /)ac.,  W. 

**I  have  long  wished  to  address  you,  dear  *old 
Easy  Chair,*  were  it  only  to  thank  you  for  the 
pleasure  you  have  afforded  to  two  very  quiet  peo- 


ple these  many  years.  If  I  had  been  a  *  literary 
lady'  or  a  'great  genius,'  I  might  have  done  so 
long  ago;  but  being  neither  of  these  last-men- 
tioned characters,  and  only  of  importance  to  my 
children  and  their  father,  why,  it  is  *  a  great  ad- 
venture,' and  requires  no  little  courage  to  address 
the  *  Easy  Chair.'  Still,  I  know  it  will  do  the 
*  old  Easy  Chair'  goody  to  hear  of  the  hearts  he 
has  so  often  helped  to  lighten  on  their  weary  way. 
Listen,  then,  old  friend,  while  I,  in  true  orthodox 
fashion,  begin  my  history. 

**  Once  upon  a  time,  Ralph  and  I  made  what  is 
called  a  very  imprudent  marriage ;  so  imprudent 
that  the  doors  of  a  house  a  great,  great  way  from 
here  were  closed  upon  Ralph's  little  wife  forever. 
But  we  were  so  young  then  and  full  of  hope  that 
we  heeded  not  the  prophecy  of  *  dark  days  and  pov- 
erty ;'  and  though  I  sometimes  sighed  as  I  thought 
of  Aom«,  yet  wit^b  its  joys  had  also  passed  from  me 
its  *  iron  rule.'  The  heart  of  my  husband  was  my 
world,  and  his  love  strong  enough,  I  thought,  to 
shield  me  even  from  the  curse  of  disobedience. 
Soon,  however,  improvidence  and  thoughtless  for* 
getfulness  of  *  to-morrow'  brought  with  it  its  own 
punishmenL  One  after  another  of  the  little  ele- 
gances of  home  went  to  aid  in  warding  off,  for  a 
short  time  longer,  the  doom  so  fast  approaching ; 
and  at  last  all  were  gone,  and  we  had  nothing  lef^ 
with  which  to  begin  the  world  anew — nothing  a^ 
least  save  a  few  trinkets  which  were  to  be  sold  er^ 
long ;  still  we  did  not  quite  despair,  and  my  bus* 
band  resolved  to  hie  him  to  the  New  World  and  there 
win  himself  a  profession,  perchance  in  time  a  name. 
So,  with  our  child — we  had  a  child  by  that  time — 
we  bade  adieu  to  familiar  faces  and  our  old  life, 
and  went  -out  into  the  '  wide,  wide  world,'  asking 
aid  of  none. 

*^  See  us,  after  weeks  of  travel,  quietly  ensconced 

in  a  cozy  nook  of  the  old State,  my  husband 

studying  the  profession  he  had  embraced,  and  I  liv- 
ing in  one  room  up  many  pairs  of  stairs,  banishing 
far  away  all  remembrances  of  the  past  or  other 
scenes,  and  helping,  as  far  as  woman  can,  to  earn 
our  daily  bread.  It  may  be  very  romantic  to  read 
of,  dear  Easy  Chair,  but  it  ia  not  at  all  romantic 
in  reality  to  be  very  poor;  to  live  as  we  did,  in  one 
little  room,  to  be  brought  necessarily  in  contact 
with  vulgar  minds  and  wars  with  which  you  have 
naught  in  common,  and  to  feel  th^t  poverty  has  no 
right  to  be  sensitive  or  proud.  Each  day  brought 
to  us,  perhaps,  rude  questioning  or  imjust  suspicion ; 
for,  of  course,  there  remained  enough  of  other  days 
about  us  to  oonvince  many  that  we  had  not  always 
been  as  now.  But  often  would  some  unlooked-for 
kindness  or  respectful  sympathy  heal  the  wound 
the  thoughtless  tongue  had  made,  and  assure  us 
that,  by  Afew^  at  least,  we  were  understood. 

**  In  those  days,  dear  Easy  Chair,  when  bread 
and  fuel  were  hardly  earned,  Harper^s  Mapastne 
was  our  sole  literary  treasure ;  and  when,  on  the 
cold  winter  evenings — generally  Saturdays,  for 
then  we  could  afford,  in  view  of  the  day  of  rest,  to 
sit  up  late — my  husband  would  come  home  tired 
with  his  studies,  and  the  incessant  *  writing*  which 
brought  us  bread,  how  sweet  it  was  to  draw  the 
little  stand  to  the  fire,  and  while  my  husband  lay 
and  smoked  on  the  lounge  of  home-manufacture,  to 
cut  the  leaves  of  a  new  Harper^  and  read  to  the 
weary  man.  Never  was  book  so  prized  1  Shutting 
out  all  that  was  coarse  or  uncongenial  in  onr  pres- 
ent life,  we  wept  or  smiled  over  the  pages  of*  Bleak 
House' — followed,  with  8}nnpathetic  interest,  the 
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fortunes  of  *  Leonard'  and  *  Helen'  in  *  My  Novel ;' 
or,  with  the  noble  *  Yiolante'  for  a  companion,  list- 
ened to  the  liachiavelian  wisdom  of  Doctor  Ricca- 
bocca,  and  forgot,  in  oar  interest  in  their  fortunes, 
the  sorrows  that  beset  our  own ;  and  when  my 
husband  dreaded  worse  ills  than  those  of  poverty, 
and  feared  for  a  life  worthless  to  others,  perhaps, 
but  all  to  him,  how  often  has  he  read  by  my  bed- 
tide,  and,  with  the  quaint  conceits  and  genial 
thoughts  of  the  *  old  Easy  Chair,'  won  me  to  for- 
getfulness  of  pain.. 

**  Days  have  changed  since  then ;  my  husband 
has  been  *  admitted,'  and  is  called  a  *  promising 
man'  in  his  profession ;  we  are  not  'well  off,'  but 
we  are  comfortable,  and  books  are  not  now  such 
unheard-of  luxuries  in  our  little  Western  home,  but 
still,  Prince  among  the  Monthlies,  treasured  and 
loved  as  an  old  friend,  is  Barper*$  M<igaxme, 

**  Believe,  therefore,  dear  old  Easy  Chair,  that 
no  one  feels  a  warmer  interest  in  your  welfare,  or 
a  truer  gratitude  toward  yourself^  than 

"L.  M*A." 

— Here  is  a  letter  that  needs  no  introduction. 
"If*  speaks  for  itselt 

**  PiTTSBpae.  Dec^  1857. 

**  Dbab  East  Chaib, — I  notice  in  your  article 
of  this  month  that  you  claim  *  babies'  as  being 

*  its,'  and  find,  on  referring  to  my  wife,  your  claim 
strenuously  rejected.  I  have  also  a  distinct  im- 
pression that,  some  twenty  years  ago,  being  ex- 
pected, by  a  young  mother  whom  I  htA  called  upon, 
to  express  my  congratulations  upon  the  appearance 
of  her  first-bom,  and  having  inadvertently  spoken 
of  the  baby  as  *  it,'  saying,  *  it  has  its  father's  form 
of  nose,'  etc.,  I  was  stopped  by  the  mother  indig- 
nantly asking  me  whether  baby  was  not  human. 

"  As  a  term  of  endearment,  the  mother  allows 
herself  sometimes  to  address  her  infant  offspring  as 

*  it ;'  a  beloved  husband  or  a  favorite  nurse  may  oc- 
casionally so  speak  of  baby  without  being  reproved ; 
but  others  less  intimate — never.  The  mother  is 
aware  that  babies  are  written  of  as  Mts,'  but  only 
by  ironical  writers,  whom,  for  so  writing  on  such 
a  subject,  she  detests,  and  also  feels  the  lees  poign- 
antly that  other  babies,  and  never  hers,  are  thus 
written  of. 

*'Tbus  your  brief  sentence  reviving  old  impres- 
sions, before  venturing  on  the  subject  to  my  wife 
I  strengthened  myself  with  standard  authority  by 
quoting  from  Luke,  chap,  i.,  ver.  85,  where  grave 
men  of  yore  have  written  down,  'Therefore  that 
holy  thing  that  shall  be  bom  of  thee  shall  be 
called,'  etc. 

*'  My  wife's  first  exclamation  was  opposition  al- 
most to  irreverence,  being,  *  I  don't  care  what  the 
New  Testament  says ;'  to  cover  which  I  was  obliged 
to  add  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  had,  indeed,  no  such 
word  as  *  thing ;'  but  the  a4jectives  uyiov^  Banc- 
torn,  meaning  sanctified,  sainted,  or  holy;  that 
the  French  and  Gernun  had  followed  by  the  word 
saint,  which,  if  considered  as  a  noun  substantive, 
expressed  the  meaning,  but  not  so  (uHy,  to  my 
mind,  as  the  adjective ;  and  that  the  English  au^ 
thority  of  Webster  defined  saint  to  be  a  holy  per- 
son, and  not  by  any  means  a  *  thing ;'  upon  which 
she  suggested  that  had  the  editors  of  King  James's 
authorized  version  had  wives  and  consulted  them 
the  Latin  »a$uium  would  have  been  translated  holy 
being,  or  holy  creature,  or  something  else  than 
thing.  Is  was  useless  to  urge  that  the  neutral 
termination  of  the  original  word  forbade  the  em- 
ployment of  a  male  or  feminine  noun. 


*<  Being  thus  set  at  bay,  I  renewed  the  attack 
by  quoting  another  high  authority — Shakspeare— 
*  but  that  I  see  thee  here,  thou  noble  thing ;'  and 
again,  'being  a  thing  immortal  as  itself:'  upon 
which  my  wife,  asking  the  children  whether  they 
had  finished  breakfast,  rose  from  the  table,  direct- 
ed the  girl  to  '  remove  the  things,'  and  betook  her- 
self to  her  morning  household  occupations. 

"  I  am  yours,  ab  iaiiio^  J.  F.  B." 

OUR  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Eubopb  has  a  Kansas,  lying  on  the  Danube, 
made  up  of  the  Principalities  of  Wallachia  vid 
Moldavia. 

Let  us,  as  the  French  say,  preciter  this  tedious 
question  of  the  Principalities.  Do  you  know  any 
thing  of  it  ?  or  have  you  wisely  given  it  margin  in 
the  details  of  foreign  news  ?  Fortunate  distance ! 
which  allows  yon  thus  to  play  at  bowls  with  the 
political  jumbles  of  the  hour,  and  to  dally  with 
such  only  as  offer  some  rallying  points  of  interest 
or  entertainment.  Yet  hero,  and  over  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe,  this  question  is  a  dominant  one : 
no  talon  is  without  its  discussion,  and  no  Court 
without  the  anxieties  it  nourishes. 

Ton  know,  at  least,  where  Moldavia  and  Walla- 
chia lie;  conterminal  with  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Turkey,  and  offering  debatable  ground  as  be- 
ing the  coveted  prize  of  three  crowns,  as  well 
as  of  three  faiths — Greek,  Boman,  and  Moham- 
medan. 

Ton  would  go  there,  if  yon  went,  by  way  of 
Vienna,  Hungary,  and  Servia;  sailing  down  the 
Danube  on  the  Austrian  packet-boats  until  you 
passed  Semlin  and  the  colossal  fortress  of  Belgrade, 
and  the  stilted  watch-towers  of  th^  Sclavs  soldiery, 
and  the  quaint  feudal  battlements  of  Semendria, 
and  Alt  Moldova,  where  the  lithe  guard  upon  the 
northern  bank  loiter  in  the  sun  in  their  tight 
breeches  and  brown  jackets;  you  would  take  car- 
riage, and  bowl  along  upon  a  road  hewn  from  the 
rocks  which  hereabout  shut  in  the  wild  waters  of 
the  German  river.  The  blue  Carpathians,  that 
you  have  seen  as  you  have  journeyed  fringing  ei- 
ther horizon,  have  here  shot  spurs  upon  the  river, 
and  loom  over  you  in  black,  cnggy  masses.  Reefs 
are  in  the  river,  and  reefs  are  over  your  bead. 
There  are  caverns,  and  huge,  £intastic  castles  of 
rock,  and  eagles  soar  over  the  mountain  cleft 
through  which  the  Danube  howls  and  roars.  And 
if  you  pass  there  (as  you  never  should)  in  the 
warmest  days  of  later  August,  the  gnats  of  Goloni- 
bacz  will  attack  you  as  you  enter  again  upon  the 
flat  country  below  the  mountains,  and  almost  craze 
you  with  their  sting.  By-and-by  you  wiU  see 
traces  of  a  Roman  road  upon  the  face  of  an  opposite 
precipice,  and  you  will  see  the  square  Boman  tower 
of  Gradisca ;  and  presently,  nppn  the  north  bank, 
men  in  skins,  pulling  punts  up  the  tortured  stream, 
and  your  guide,  or  courier,  or  what  not,  will  tell 
you  these  are  Wallachian  peasantry,  and  that  you 
shore  is  Wallachian.  We  said  they  were  dressed 
in  skins,  for  they  wear  high  hairy  caps  like  a 
mop,  and  long  cloaks  of  sheepskin  with  the  wool 
out. 

And  if  you  crossed  the  river  into  the  Wallachian 
territory,  you  might  have  jpe  of  these  men  to  drive 
yon  in  a  wooden  cart,  some  three  feet  high  by  four 
feet  long,  with  four  fiery  horses  attached,  at  a  mail 
gallop,  to  the  capital,  which  is  Bucharest.  And 
the  same,  or  similar  convoy,  might  be  here  bargain- 
ed with  to  attend  yon  some  hui^red  and  fifty  miles 
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dae  north  to  Jauy,  which  is  the  capital  of  Molda- 
▼ia. 

These  two  little  states,  as  large  in  the  gross  as 
that  monntain  land  of  Switaerland  where  we  went 
wandering  the  snmmer  past,  hare  maintained  this 
long  time  gone  a  kind  of  equivocal  independence ; 
haying  their  own  hospodars,  paying  tribate  to  the 
Saltan,  and  worsliiping  in  orthodox  Greek  church- 
es. By  tlieir  religion  they  have  leaned  toward 
Russia;  by  their  tribute-money  C*pay  to  Cssar 
the  things  of  Cesar^*)  they  have  leaned  toward  the 
Sublime  Porte ;  and  by  tlM  hospodars  of  their  own 
kith  they  have  leaned  toward  freedom. 

You  know  how  they  stood  neutral  in  the  great 
war :  how  the  march  of  Russia  across  tlieir  territo- 
ry met  no  rebuke  (from  them) ;  bow  the  Anstrians, 
by  a  pleasant  diversion,  occupied  their  territory. 
The  great  Congress  of  Paris  took  tlieir  condition 
under  its  advisement,  and  promised  equable  dispo- 
sition of  their  nationality,  subject  always  to  the 
tuzeraineU  of  the  Sultan ;  mark  the  term  tuterame' 
tl,  which  is  an  old  feudal  word,  implying  far  less 
of  control  than  belongs  to  the  more  modem  term 
sovereignty.  It  was  further  determined  by  the 
Congress  of  Paris  that  Wallachians  and  Moldavi- 
ans should  have  opportunity  to  express  their  wish- 
es, and  that  their  wishes  should  be  taken  into  kind- 
ly consideration. 

In  virtue  of  thb  grant,  we  heard  early  in  the 
summer  of  elections  there  which  resulted  in  a  de- 
termination to  maintain  the  twin  nationalities,  and 
elect  hospodars  as  before.  But  it  was  alleged  by 
France  and  Russia  that  these  elections  were  unfair, 
and  had  been  influenced  and  controlled  by  emissa- 
aries  of  Turkey  and  of  Austria ;  that,  in  fact,  it 
was  a  kind  of  Lecompton  affidr,  and  no  expression 
of  the  real  wishes  of  the  population. 

England,  through  Sir  Stratford  Redcliffe,  was 
presumed  to  have  abetted  the  Sultan  in  his  'designs, 
and  stoutly  sided  with  the  Turkish  view  of  the 
matter,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon*s 
visit  last  summer  to  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

After  this,  Victoria,  won  over  by  the  assiduity 
of  the  French  monarch,  joined  Russia  and  France 
in  demanding  a  revocation  of  the  elections. 

Austria  winced,  but  submitted.  New  elections 
were  held ;  and  the  result  was  now  a  unanimous 
declaration  for  a  union  of  the  Principalities. 

Their  first  claim  under  vote  of  the  Divan,  was 
for  '*  respect  of  their  rights ;  and  more  especially 
their  liberty  to  govern  themselves  {Jeur  atUanomie)'" 

Next  after  this,  their  vote  was  for  a  "  union  of 
the  Principalities  under  the  name  of  Roumania." 

Third,  that  Roumania  should  be  endowed  with  a 
hereditary  foreign  prince,  chosen  from  among  the 
dynasties  of  Europe,  whose  heirs  should  be  educated 
in  the  religion  of  the  country'. 

Fourth,  the  neutrality  of  their  territory. 

Fifth,  that  the  legislative  power  should  be  con- 
fided to  a  General  Assembly,  in  which  should  be 
represented  all  the  interests  of  the  nation ;  and, 
finally,  that  all  these  rights  should  be  held  under 
the  collective  gmrantie  of  those  powers  represented 
at  the  Congress  of  Paris ;  to  wit,  England,  Russia, 
Prussia,  France,  Austria,  Turkey,  and  Sardinia. 

We  have  cited  this  vote  and  this  prayer  of  the 
Moldo- Wallachians  from  their  own  manifesto,  now 
under  oar  eye,  and  at  the  risk  of  bringing  a  dull 
political  subject  to  the  notice  of  those  kind  readers 
who  are  wont  to  relieve  the  heavy  siege>traiD  of  the 
foreign  papers  with  our  light  artillery*. 

But  we  have  haddeaign :  This  Moldo-WaUnchian 


vote  is  an  argument,  or  a  synoptis,  or  (to  use  the 
Saxon,  which  is  after  all  better  than  either  Greek 
or  Latin)  it  is  a  tkowixigforih,  of  the  present  aver- 
age political  tone  of  Europe. 

They  daim,  first,  the  right  to  make  their  own 
laws  {aifrbf  v6fiocy--a  pleasant,  innocent  claim,  in 
which  the  French,  pointing  to  their  Legislative  As- 
sembly, and  their  almost  universal  suffivge,  might 
join  them ;  but  which  really  means  nothing  more 
than  that  the  laws  shall  be  made  at  Buchiffest  or 
Jassy,  and  not  at  Constantinople  or  Vienna. 

Then  they  must  have  a  prince — a  toy  to  put  upon 
a  throne,  and  keep  itself  there  by  animal  generic 
tion ;  not  for  its  power  or  prudence,  but  only  as  the 
pivot  around  which  Moldo-Wallachian  lawgivers 
shall  revolve  in  pleasant  concentricity.  And  to 
make  the  thing  more  pivot-like,  and  part  of  state 
mechanism,  **the  heirs  are  to  be  reared  in  Greek 
faith." 

And  the  Divan  of  the  Principalities  appeal  to 
the  Great  Powers  of  the  Paris  Congress  for  the  de- 
cree and  guaranty  of  this  wished-for  order.  We 
have  said  it  was  an  expression  of  the  average  polit- 
ical feeling  of  Europe.  That  is  to  say,  the  aver- 
age feeling  demands  a  sham  of  voting,  and  a  cer- 
tain vapory  pretense  of  self-government;  it  de- 
mands further  a  regal  or  imperial  symbol,  before 
which  men  may  bow  in  civil  worship. 

This  vote  of  the  Principalities  is  now  under  dis- 
cussion in  all  the  journals  of  Europe — Russia, 
France,  Prussia,  and  Sardinia  applaud  it ;  England, 
Turkey,  and  Austria  deplore  it.  The  diplomatic 
conference  has  yet  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
to  decide  finaUy  how  far  the  wishes  of  the  skin- 
dressed  Wallachians  shall  be  complied  with.  Mean- 
time they  wait,  knotting  together  upon  the  comers 
of  the  streets  of  Bucharest,  discussing  the  complex- 
ion of  the  last  Dibats  or  the  last  Timet — trolling  the 
overloaded  punts  up  the  rapids  of  the  Danube- 
living  in  sight  of  Roman  great  deeds  (the  rem- 
nants of  Trajan's  Bridge  among  them,  which  14S00 
winters  have  not  destroyed)— calling  themselves 
Romans  (Romouni)— talking  a  language  which 
wears  the  ancient  Latin  dignity,  garlanded  with 
Oriental  luxuriance— they  wail  the  decree  which 
is  to  give  them  a  king,  or  declare  them  a  province. 

We  have  been  dull :  we  have  no  right,  in  this 
gossip  of  ours,  to  give  so  large  space  to  a  political 
question  of  the  time.  Do  we  not  find  in  our  Easy 
Chair  relief  from  all  this  ? 

Shall  we  tell  you  a  story  ?  Perhaps  you  have 
read  it  before  :  it  comes  from  the  Bevue  de  Deux 
Monde*,  the  chlefest  of  Parisian  magazines  (as 
much  as  ours  is  the  chiefest  of  those  American), 
and  it  concerns  us,  as  carr^'ing  a  subtle  and  grace- 
ful lampoon  upon  our  Western  habitude. 

Bussy,  a  quick-witted,  fast-living  Parisian,  finds 
himself,  at  the  effective  age  of  thirty  or  thereabout, 
without  funds  to  pay  some  score  of  tradesmen's 
bills  which  ho  has  run  up  in  the  gay  capital.  In 
fict,  he  has  squandered  a  fortune,  as  many  anoth- 
er does,  without  reckoning  the  end;  and  in  the 
emergency  be  bethinks  himself  of  certain  acres  of 
wild  land*  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  father,  and  ly- 
ing somewhere  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  at  the  conflu- 
ence (says  our  nnire  story-teller)  of  the  Scioto  and 
Bed  River. 

He  befogs  his  creditors,  secures  his  passage,  lands 
in  New  York,  takes  rooms  at  the  Astor  House. 

At  his  first  day's  dinner  in  that  regal  hostelry 
he  is  bewildered  and  entranced  by  the  apparition 
of  a  certain  Miss  Cora  Butterfly,  a  New  Yorhute^ 
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who  Tictimizet  him,  from  h«r  oppodte  Mat  at  ta- 
bkf  with  a  battery  of  bare  neck  and  arms. 

Her  manner  (not  nnuaual,  says  our  pleasant 
storj.tdler,  in  American  girls  at  tabU^hCUt)  en- 
courages him  to  offer  wine. 

Mias  Cora  drinks  wine  with  Monsieur  Bossy, 
Hiss  Cora  chats  with  Uie  engaging  Parisian,  and 
before  ttie  dinner  is  ended  a  rendesiroos  for  the 
erening  is  named. 

Monsieur  Bussy,  loitering  upon  the  Astor  House 
steps,  in  postprandial  idleness,  and  reflecting  upon 
his  swift  conquest,  is  suddenly  addressed  by  his 
proper  title  of  Baron  (which  he  had  modestly 
dropped  in  our  republican  country)  by  a  fellow- 
Frenchman,  who  is  established  at  Montreal,  and 
who  forthwith  warns  him  against  the  arts  of  Miss 
Cora  Butterfly. 

like  all  American  girls,  she  is  in  search  of  a  for- 
tune. Moreover,  she  is  a  belle— a  toast  of  the  ci^. 
Her  bare  arms,  her  bare  neck,  and  her  fismiliarities 
must  not  surprise  the  Baron  de  Bussy.  They  be* 
long  to  American  habit.  Tet  Miss  Cora  is  not  a 
creature  of  passion  —  only  of  calculation.  He 
warns  the  Baron  against  the  rendezvous  of  the 
evening  (of  which  he  had  overheard  the  appoint- 
ment), and  presents  the  Baron  to  a  bright^yed  sis- 
tar  of  his  own. 

The  Baron  admires  his  countrywoman  intense- 
ly, but  is  too  chivalrous  to  forego  his  appointment 
for  the  evening. 

Miss  Cora  receives  him  in  her  chamber  (which, 
again,  in  the  language  of  our  pleasant  story-teller, 
is  only  a  usual  habit  with  American  girls) ;  she  is 
seated  in  her  rocking  chair ;  she  does  not  rise ;  she 
is  no  way  discomposed ;  she  exhibits  a  self-control 
which  amases  our  Parisian. 

They  renew  the  chat  of  dinner — fismiliarly,  so- 
cially, tenderiy ;  and  the  Frenchman,  true  to  his 
instincts,  ends  by  making  love  upon  the  spot. 

Miss  Cora  is  cool,  inquiring,  calculating. 

If  the  Baron  de  Bussy  wi&es  to  marry  her,  she 
must  know  something  of  his  expectations.  The 
Barem  straightway  unrolls  his  titles  to  a  great  es- 
tate at  the  confluence  of  the  Scioto  and  Red  River. 

Miss  Cora  Uughs  a  little  petUimU  laugh;  tells 
the  Baron  coolly  that  the  estate  he  speaks  of  is  al- 
ready the  seat  oi  a  great  township,  held  by  squat- 
ter authority ;  that  her  ISsther,  Mr.  Samuel  Butter- 
fly, is  principal  proprietor ;  and  bids  the  Baron 
good-evening  and  fsrswelL 

It  was  twelve  o'clock  (usual  American  hour), 
and  the  ejection  summary :  the  Baron  therefore  re- 
tired. 

What  next? 

Shall  the  Baron  abandon  his  titles,  and  retire 
disoomflted?  The  Montreal  flriend  says  no.  The 
Baron  therefore  finds  his  way  westward  to  Scioto 
township,  with  tingling  recollections  in  liis  mind 
of  the  Montreal  girl,  and  of  the  bare  neck  and  arms 
of  Miss  Cora  Butterfly. 

But  swifUy  as  he  has  gone  to  Scioto  town,  Mr. 
Samuel  Butterfly  is  before  him,  and  is,  as  appears 
forther,  the  principal  editor  of  the  principal  Journal 
ofthat  new  city. 

The  Baron  summons  a  lawyer,  and  lays  his  titles 
before  him :  they  are  good — ^unquestionable.  But 
the  lawyer  considers,  as  American  lawyers  (in  the 
words  of  the  story-writer)  are  apt  to  do,  if  his  ad- 
vocacy of  an  alien's  olaim  will  not  imperil  his  po- 
sition with  the  citizens  of  Scioto  town,  and  his 
fHendship  with  the  millionaire,  Mr.  Samuel  Butter- 
Hj,  He  therefore  determines  to  receive  the  retainer 


of  the  Baron,  and  oommuniotfte  immediately  after 
with  Mr.  ButUrfly. 

Mr.  B.  suggests  that  the  attorney  should  pro- 
pose a  temporary  absence  to  the  Baron.  The  at- 
torney invites  him  to  a  hunt,  which  the  Baron  ac- 
cepts. The  journal  of  Mr.  Samuel  Butterfly  comes 
down,  meantime,  in  tremendous  fashion  upon  for- 
eign adventurers  with  forged  papers,  who  seek  to 
deprive  iadustrions  and  worthy  citizens  of  their 
rights. 

The  Baron  returns ;  reads  the  calumny ;  loads 
his  revolver;  seeks  out  the  office  of  Mr.  Butterfly, 
and  is  confronted  there  by  Sir.  Washington  Butter* 
^.  and  his  father  Samuel,  who  have  aubomed  a 
pair  of  accommodating  Iridimea  to  swear  to  what> 
ever  the  Butterflies  may  suggest. 

The  Baron,  with  French  heroism,  fights  the  four ; 
is  wounded — ^retires— runs,  plunges  into  the  Scioto, 
and  swimming,  in  gory  fodiion,  across  the  river, 
takes  to  the  woods. 

A  chapter  in  the  story  ends  here:  the  Butterflies 
domimmtM;  the  Baron  Bussy  ooucha$iL 

But  French  heroism  is  not  to  die  the  death  in  the 
Scioto  woods.  French  heroism,  with  its  arm  in  a 
sling,  flies  over  the  forests  and  takes  refuge  in  the 
home  of  the  Montreal  friend,  where  it  succumbs 
thoroughly  to  the  battery  of  the  Montreal  friend's 
sister's  eyes.  But  the  Scioto  estates  are  not  for- 
gotten. The  Mositreal  friend  sssnmes  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Baron's  case.  He  assures  the  Baron 
that  American  audacity  and  crime  can  only  be  over- 
come by  French  mse.  Their  plot  is  matured,  and 
they  journey  back  toward  Scioto  town— the  friend's 
uster's  eyes  shining  like  two  light-houses  on  the 
heights  behind. 

They  take  lodgings  in  a  squatter  village  adjoin* 
ing  Scioto  township,  and  the  Montreal  friend  opens 
the  campaign  by  a  call  upon  Mr.  Samuel  Butterfly. 

The  Baron  keeps  dark,  although  his  free  use  of 
his  revolver  on  the  former  visit,  and  his  bold  swim 
across  the  Scioto,  liave  given  him  quite  a  reputation 
for  pluck. 

The  Baron's  agent  finds  Mr.  Butterfly  imperious 
and  disdainful ;  the  Baron  is  regarded  as  a  swind- 
ling adventnre^-«t  least,  Mr.  Butterfly's  manner 
expresses  this  regard. 

And  how  is  French  rvse  to  unbend  the  American 
millionaire  ?  And  here  lies  the  pivot  of  the  story, 
as  a  Parisian  interpretation  of  the  Western  chaiw 


Mr.  BuMerfly  has  already  seen  evidence  of  the 
audacity  of  the  Baron,  and  of  Ids  fomiliarity  with 
arms ;  but  George  Washington  Butterfly,  the  son, 
is  even  mors  familiar  with  the  revolver  than  the 
Frenchman — **  he  can  kill  a  swallow  on  the  wing." 
The  house  of  the  Butterfliea  is  not  then  to  be  in- 
timidated. The  Scioto  oonrage  is  admitted  to  be 
fully  up  with  the  Parisian  sUndard. 

If,  then,  the  enemy  does  not  fisar  the  Baron,  he 
must  be  broi^ht  to  respect  him.  With  this  clew 
the  Montreal  attorney  commences  manceuvre. 

But  bow?  Does  he  set  bdbre  the  Westerner  the 
perfect  validity  of  the  Frenchman's  claim,  and  a 
mass  of  documents  to  esUblish  his  righU?  Not  at 
all.  The  American  has  no  respect  for  rights,  how- 
ever strong,  which  confliet  with  his  own. 

French  ruse  is  more  adroit  It  represents  to  Mr. 
Butterfly  that  the  Baron  Bussy  is  a  man  of  Vast 
wealth ;  the  attorney  deploys  before  htm  his  ficti- 
tious  titles  to  an  Immense  estate  lying  in  the  most 
densely  populated  quarter  of  France ;  he  Gharao> 
torisea  him  as  a  man  of  acoentiicity  and  unwaver- 
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!ng  pertinacity ;  he  ta^oys  litigation ;  if  Ifr.  But- 
ier&y  can  sabom  ten  witnesses,  the  Baron  can  snb- 
om  twenty ;  if  Mr.  Butterfly  can  control  the  jour- 
nab  of  Scioto  town,  the  Baron  could  easily  buy  up 
the  leading  organs  of  Columbus  and  Cincinnati 
He  has  heard  of  the  American  system  of  justice, 
and  has  gpreat  curiosity  to  test  its  elasticity. 

Mr.  Butterfly  trembles :  the  millionaire  is  grow- 
ing into  hb  habitual  respect  for  millions.  Mere 
rights  left  him  an  adventurer :  money  has  inrest- 
ed  him  with  American  title. 

The  attorney  sees  the  leaven  working.  The 
Baron  is  fond  of  litigation — excesrively;  but — 
(Mr.  Butterfly  is  all  eagerness)  there  is  a  Miss  Cora 
Butterfly,  charming,  gpraceful,  itduisante ;  the  Bar- 
on has  seen  her,  and  has  fiillen  martyr  to  her  at- 
tractions. 

What  if  she  were  to  become  Madame  la  Baronne 
de  Bussy  ?  (The  Parisian  touches  another  weak 
point  in  the  heart  of  the  American  father.) 

Mr.  Butterfly  is  in  a  condition  to  listen  to  com- 
promise even  now. 

But  French  ruse  has  one  more  clever  appeal  to 
American  weakness.  Mr.  Butterfly  is  a  distin- 
guished man:  the  Baron  recognizes  the  great  con- 
sideration in  which  he  is  held,  as  controlling  the 
whole  pork-world  of  the  West:  he  knows  that  the 
joumsls  and  votes  of  Scioto  town  are  at  his  feet : 
he  admires  and  respects  the  influence  which  he 
sways  over  thousands  of  ft«e  and  independent  cit- 
izens (how  did  the  Parisian  story-teller  learn  to 
say  these  things  ?) :  he  is  assured  that  the  recom- 
mendation of  Mr.  Butterfly  would  alone  be  suffi- 
cient to  induce  the  inhabitants  of  Scioto  town  to 
pledge  the  credit  of  the  place  for  the  issue  of  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  #400,000,  one  half  to  be  assigned 
to  the  Baron,  in  compromise  of  his  claim  for  a  mill- 
ion, and  the  other  two  as  dowry  to  the  charming 
Cora,  should  she  consent  to  honor  the  title  which 
the  Baron  would  be  delighted  to  bestow. 

The  bargain  is  struck  (so  runs  the  story),  with 
the  ftirther  condition  that,  in  the  event  of  non-com- 
pliance on  the  part  of  Miss  Cora,  the  $200,000  of 
dowry  is  to  revert  to  the  Baron. 

There  is  a  meeting  in  Scioto  town,  and  speech- 
es, in  virtue  of  which  the  free  and  independent  cit- 
izens are  fully  persuaded  that  the  French  adven- 
turer  is  no  adventurer,  and  that  the  only  possible 
way  by  which  they  can  avoid  forfeiture  of  their 
titles  is  by  a  prompt  vote  of  the  compromise  sug- 
gested and  sustained,  *Mn  his  usual  fidicitons  man- 
ner,'* by  the  Honorable  Samuel  Butterfly. 

The  French  fHends  next  manosuvre  to  disembar- 
rass themselves  of  possible  obligations  to  Miss  Cora. 
The  Baron  writes  letters  fhll  of  penetrating  tender- 
ness. The  Montreal  attorney  visits  New  York, 
falls  in  with  a  strolling  English  lord,  who  Is  very 
proud,  very  stiff,  very  unscrupulous,  and  intensely 
admired.  The  attorney  counts  him  a  proper  tool, 
studies  his  humors,  flatters  his  vanity,  and  after 
listening  with  caressing  indulgence  to  his  braggart 
mention  of  the  New  York  ladiies,  touches  his  Brit- 
ish weakness  by  proposing  a  bet — a  bet,  that  eager 
as  other  New  Yorkaises  may  be  fbr  his  attentions, 
he  can  make  no  conquest  of  Miss  Cora. 

Can  a  British  lordling  revise  a  wager?  It  is 
taken — and  won. 

The  Baron  is  relieved;  pockets  the  $400,000; 
marries  the  bright-eyed  sister  of  his  accomplished 
attorney,  and  is  now  chairman  of  managers  for  the 
various  operatic  institutions  of  the  New  World! 
,  Thus  is  set  fbrthPaiisian  astnteaess,  British 


«ert«,  and  American  civilization,  by  Monsieur  Al- 
fred Assolant,  in  the  ruling  literary  periodical  of 
Paris ;  and  the  most  prominent  of  the  Continental 
journals  copies  it  as  a  "  spirited  portraiture  of  so- 
ciety in  the  United  States." 

The  conclusions  which  a  European  reader  would 
derive  from  a  hearing  of  the  story  would  be,  flrst, 
that  in  America  rights  would  weigh  nothing  against 
urgent  pretension ;  second,  that  money  would  any 
where,  and  always,  buy  justice ;  third,  that  New 
York  girls  of  the  best  education  are  indelicate  and 
wanton  by  habit,  and  are  not  criminal  in  their  wan- 
tonness, only  because  their  affections  take  fire  at 
thought  of  money  or  of  titles. 

Has  the  story-writer  touched  weak  points,  or 
has  he  not  ?     It  will  do  no  harm  to  think  upon  it. 


From  our  Easy  Chair,  all  in  sight  of  the  Em- 
peror*s  palace  (which  yesterday  belonged  to  King 
People,  and  the  day  before  to  King  Loids),  we  have 
watched  curiously,  through  the  American  news 
waifs  that  have  floated  hither,  the  gathering  and  the 
break  of  your  financial  storm.  We  looked  coolly  at 
the  first.  What  should  it  matter  to  us  if  Western 
railways  were  paying  dividends  out  of  money  hired 
at  25  per  cent,  per  annum  ?  What  matter  if  a  ^*  fa- 
vorite line**  had  issued  more  stock  than  conditions 
with  bondholders  warranted  ?  What  matter  if  there 
were  lugubrious  croakings  and  a  tumble  of  ten  per 
cent.,  by  each  steamer,  of  the  fancies?  Does  the 
American  loiter  in  view  of  the  great  palaces,  upon 
the  strength  of  the  fancies  ?  Does  not  Thompson, 
who  is  traveling  hereabout  with  his  bride,  sneer  at 
the  Cfincies  ?  Does  he  not  breathe  a  good  Pharisee 
prayer  when  he  sees  the  Erie  falling  some  twenty 
per  cent.,  and  pity  the  poor  publicans  who  are 
dealers  in  such  trash  ? 

But  with  the  Erie,  and  the  South  Michigan,  and 
the  Milwaukie  falls,  came  at  length  the  Ohio  Trust 
— crashing  to  nothing  in  a  day.  This  startled  us; 
but  said  Thompson,  who  represents  the  mercantile 
dignity  abroad,  **  it  all  comes  of  a  league  with  the 
fancies ;  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh — a  roundabout 
road  in  contest  with  a  straight  one ;  moneys  ad- 
vanced, and  securities  nil  or — abstracted.** 

We  rested  on  this,  and  waited  for  the  next 
steamer. 

Worse  and  worse.  Every  thing  was  down. 
Money  at  two  per  cent,  a  month ;  the  paper  of 
Thompson  and  Fairweather  gone  to  protest. 

Thompson  and  Bride  left. 

And  we— paying  an  insurance  premium  on  our 
banker*s  circular  notes. 

Other  steamers  came,  bringing  us  to  better  news. 
Stocks  were  nowhere ;  suspensions  were  the  order 
of  the  day ;  among  the  rest — could  we  believe  our 

eyes  ?— H and  Brothers.     And  has  our  Easy 

Chair  lost  its  legs,  then  ?  said  we. 

We  had  thought  lightly  of  the  fancies.  Let  them 
go  down,  we  said ;  and  yet  fond  hopes,  fond  as  ours 
at  their  fbndest,  may  have  rested  on  them  trust- 
fblly.  We  had  dismissed  f^m  our  mind  Thompson 
and  bride ;  he  was  no  kin  of  ours  (he  may  have 
been  related  to  the  Dazzles).  What  was  Ohio  Lifb 
and  Trust  to  us?  What  booted  their  indulgent 
fondling  of  a  railway  ?     Did  we  hold  stock  ? 

Suppose  Jones  failed — ^is  it  any  matter  of  ours? 
Suppose  Curry  and  Co.,  the  India  men,  suspend — 
do  they  owe  us  a  stiver  ?    Are  we  sufferers  ? 

The  question  came  closer  at  the  last,  and  taught 
us  what  every  man  ought  to  learn— 4hat  a  weaken- 
ing of  oonfldenbe  in  one  quarter,  where  confidence 
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has  been  reposed,  is  a  weakening  of  confidence  in 
alL  Knaver}*,  where  knavery  is  looked  for,  may 
do  litUe  harm ;  but  knavery,  where  we  looked  for 
honesty,  may  debauch  the  credit  of  a  nation. 
«  Looking  from  this  side,  and  from  this  distance, 
we  may  say  safely  that  no  one  thing  seems  so  much 
the  start-point  of  our  damaged  business  reputa- 
tion as  th6  ignoble  failure  of  a  great  trust  com- 
pany (we  allude  to  the  Ohio  Trust)  which,  by  its 
name,  its  basis,  and  its  antecedents,  would  seem 
to  have  been  a  guardian  of  the  national  credit. 

But  what  right  have  we  to  talk  of  these  things  ? 
Save  only  that  an  American  feels  more  keenly  a 
damage  to  the  national  reputation  abroad  than  at 
home.  And  in  our  regrets  we  have  forgotten  gos- 
sip ;  forgotten  how  the  old  leathern-faced  Dupin, 
who  has  writhed  through  so  many  political  changes, 
always  selfishly  afloat,  never  generously  humili- 
ated or  in  abeyance,  has  again  appeared  upon  the 
stage  as  high  judicial  officer,  by  special  appohitraent 
under  the  Imperial  dynasty ;  and  still  more  lately 
as  senator.  He  has  a  quick,  shrewd  mind,  and  im- 
mense acquirement,  but  not  lighted  with  one  spark 
of  nobleness. 

Then  De  Momy  has  made  talk  again,  coming 
back  from  his  newly-acquired  estates  in  Uie  South 
en  prince,  by  special  train,  with  outriders  when  he 
touched  Puis  ground,  bowing  right  and  left  ever 
so  gallantly.  Proud  of  his  Russian  bride,  who  is 
indeed  pretty  enough  to  start  pride,  and  (the  jour- 
nals say)  affecting,  down  upon  his  estates,  the 
rural  tastes  of  the  British  landholder,  draining, 
snbsoiling,  nourishing  foxes,  and  setting  splendid 
example  of  such  farm-steading  as  excites  infinite 
wonder  and  does  no  sort  of  good,  simply  because 
it  is  wholly  out  of  the  range  of  all  bis  neighbor 
landholders. 

Then,  again,  there  is  that  sad  story  of  the  Amer- 
ican suicide — a  man  who  had  achieved  fortune  in 
our  Southern  cities,  and  came  back  to  the  world*s 
metropolis  to  enjoy  it ;  but  the  sight  of  the  extrav- 
agances of  such  as  De  Momy  quickened  his  avarice 
once  agsin,  and  he  ventured  into  the  gulf  of  spec- 
ulation with  a  crasy  boldness — as  if  wits  sharpened 
in  America  should  not  surely  win — and  sunk  there, 
deeply,  damnably— to  the  shooting  of  himself,  and 
the  terrible  end. 

Then,  again,  Figaro  (which  is  a  spicy,  lively 
weekly  journal,  of  growing  reputation)  has  insti- 
tuted literary  dinners,  whereat  Utteratewn  mingle 
fhktemally,  and  fire  offjevx  d'etprii,  and  compare 
labors,  and  come  out  with  more  kindliness,  each  to- 
ward the  other ;  and  they  say  a  literary  fund  is  to 
grow  of  it  in  aid  of  such  forlorn  castaways  as  were 
the  dead  Gustave  Planche  and  Gerard  de  Nerval. 

There  is  gossip,  too,  about  Lord  Normanby's  book, 
which  is  shortly  to  appear;  and  which,  rumor  says, 
will  tell  unwholesome  things  about  the  diplomatic 
squabbles  anent  the  old  Spanish  marriages,  and  will 
prattle  in  most  unembassador-like  way  about  the 
court  (of  Louis  Philippe),  and  the  subtle  influences 
which  are  at  work  always  under  the  purple  canopies 
that  fringe  monarchs. 

Soberer  than  all  this— we  have  to  name  the 
death  of  the  Princesse  de  Nemours,  suddenly,  almost 
mysteriously,  away  in  England ;  the  <Ad  Queen- 
mother,  scored  with  afflictions  and  tottering  on  the 
edge  of  the  grave,  gathering  her  strength  once 
again  to  bear  the  new  trial ;  the  prince-husband, 
crushed  with  the  suddenness  of  the  blow;  the 
prince-brothers  flocking  firom  exiled  places  to  lend 
their  tribute  of  brothers'  tears ;  and  last,  the 


Saying  in  that  chapel  St.  Ferdinand,  without  the 
gates  of  Paris — where  the  young  Duke  of  Orleans 
died ;  where  the  death-scene  hangs  in  mimic  life 
upon  the  wall;  where  the  angels,  which  Sister 
Marie  wrought  from  marble,  hang  over  the  dead 
prince — ^there,  not  long  ago,  met  those  who  lent 
their  sympathy  to  the  new  grief  of  the  House  of 
Orleans :  Guizot,  and  Botbschild,  and  Scribe,  and 
Jules  Janin,and  a  host  of  those  known  only  by  title 
— all  kneeling  upon  the  marble  pavement  and  pray- 
ing God  to  lighten  the  last  blow  of  that  army  of 
blows  which  has  smitten  the  fiunily  of  the  dead 
King. 

A  BRILLIANT  correspondent  supposes  a  case. 
We  shall  let  him  state  it  in  his  own  words : 

"  Suppose  your  million  readers  should  be  assem- 
bled in  a  ten-acre  field,  and  should  there  receive  at 
the  same  time  the  last  Harper,  and  should  all  cut 
into  the  Drawer  the  first  thing— as  I  verily  believe 
they  would — and,  as  they  read,  their  sides  should 
begin  to  shake,  and  one  simultaneous,  hearty,  rib- 
expanding  laugh  should  follow — as  I  know  it 
would — now  the  question  is.  If  that  would  not 
drown  thunder,  and  make  earthquakes  sing  small, 
then  what  would  ?** 

Our  correspondent  is  slightly  hyperbolical  in  his 
figures  of  speech,  yet  he  is  very  modest  withal ;  he 
sends  two  or  three  very  good  stories,  adding,  "  If 
these  are  not  well  enough  dressed  to  appear  before 
your  audience  of  a  million,  I  presume  yon  have  a 
wardrobe  of  *  ready-made,*  in  which  you  can  clothe 
them  to  suit  yourself  I" 

This  soft  insinuation,  that  we  dress  up  the  good 
things  that  appear  in  the  Drawer,  we  must  gently 
repeL  The  naked  truth  is  always  more  attractive 
than  truth  with  any  amount  of  dressing ;  and,  like 
beauty,  when  unadorned  is  the  best  looking.  The 
great  art  of  telling  a  story— that  is,  a  tale,  a  nar- 
rative, an  incident,  a  fact — ^is  to  tell*  it  straight  out, 
and  let  the  reader's  fancy  furnish  the  embellish- 
ment. This  it  is  on  which  the  Drawer  feeds.  Who 
ever  suspected  the  Drawer  of  coloring  any  thing 
that  came  into  its  inclosure  ?  How  soon  its  char- 
acter for  **  truth  and  veracity"  would  go  by  the 
board  if  it  should  dress  up  facts!  ** Facts  are 
stubborn  things,''  and  the  Drawer  will  not  attempt 
to  mould  them  into  better  shape,  provided  always 
they  are  what  they  ought  to  be ;  if  they  are  not, 
we  let  them  lie  in  Uie  Drawer,  which  is  better  than 
to  let  them  out  to  lie.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the 
material  on  hand  for  this  month. 

**  Dear  Drawer,— I  send  yon  a  brace  of  anec- 
dotes— the  first  you  may  have  had  before;  the 
second  is  just  out  of  the  mint,  and  is  good  as  gold : 

'*  Joe  Downs  was  a  dull  boy  at  school,  always 
behindhand  with  his  lessons,  and  always  at  the 
narrative  end  of  his  class.  Every  Saturday  we 
were  obliged  to  conunit  a  large  number  of  words 
from  the  dictionary,  spell  them,  and  give  the  defi- 
nition. At  the  end  c^T  the  recitation  any  scholar 
could  ask  the  class  a  word  and  its  meaning,  the 
questioner  to  answer  if  none  of  the  rest  could,  and 
go  above  all  who  missed.  Joe*s  turn  to  *  pop  the 
question'  came,  and  he  put  out  the  word  Aeepk. 
It  was  spelled,  but  the  meaning  could  not  be  given. 
Around  the  class  it  went,  fh>m  head  to  foot,  till  It 
came  down  to  Joe,  who  triumphantly  spelled  and 
defined  it~*  A-c-e-p-h,  a  louse  without  a  head  I' 
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The  roar  of  laughter  did  not  disconcert  him  in  the 
least;  but  when  the  smoke  cleared  away,  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  dictionary,  and  pointed  to  the  word 
and  definition — *  A*«eph-a-lous,  without  a  head.' 
Joe*8  name  was  changed,  and  he  was  called  from 
that  day  onward  *  Seph,*  or  a  *  louse  without  a 
head."*  

Such  a  story  as  that  needs  no  dressing  if  it  is  an 
old  one,  and  the  next  is  quite  as  good : 

'^  Some  years  ago,  before  Pittsburg,  the  dingy 
city  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  was  reached  by  rail* 
roads  from  the  East,  the  wagon  was  a  great  insti- 
tution. The  well-tired  wheels  untiringly  toiled 
over  mountains  and  vales,  making  long  journeys, 
slow  but  sure.  Dave  Stewart  was  a  noted  wag 
and  wagoner.  He  was  always  wagging  his  tongue 
in  boasting  of  this  great  feat  and  that  which  he 
had  performed  in  his  expeditious  teaming  over  the 
Alleghanies.  Some  of  those  mountain  passes  are 
very  narrow,  cut  into  the  side  of  the  cliffs,  and  on 
the  outside  a  pokerish  precipice  admonishes  the 
driver  to  hug  the  rock  close  as  he  goes.  When 
teamsters  meet  in  such  places  the  rule  of  the  road 
is  set  aside,  and  the  stoutest  man  keeps  to  the  wall. 
Dave  was  six  ieet  high,  and  well  proportioned— like 
Frank  Granger,  of  anti-mason  memory— and  when, 
one  day,  he  met  an  old  gentleman  driving  leisure- 
ly along  in  his  gig,  Dave  determined  to  have  some 
fiin  at  his  expense.  High  above  their  heads  was 
an  overhanging  table-rock,  and  as  the  horses  stood 
head  to  head,  Dave  said  to  the  old  gentleman, 

"  *  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  favor.* 

*^  *  Certainly,*  said  the  gentleman.  *  What  can 
I  do  for  you  ?* 

**  *  I  want  yon  to  climb  up  on  that  rock,  and 
dance  while  I  whistle!* 

**  *  I  shall  do  no  such  thing,  and  I  trust  you  do 
not  intond  to  take  advantage  of  an  old  man  in  such 
a  place  as  this.* 

'*  Dave  stepped  forward  with  his  heavy  horse- 
whip In  his  hand,  and,  raising  it,  threatened  to  lay 
it  on  him  if  he  did  not  mount  the  rock  and  dance  as 
he  was  told.  Seeing  Dave  was  in  earnest,  the  gen- 
tleman made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  scrambled 
up.  Dave  whistled  and  he  danced  till  both  were 
tired,  and  the  fun  was  soon  stale ;  when  Dave  told 
him  to  come  down,  to  back  out  of  the  pass,  and  let 
him  go  on. 

**  *  But,*  said  the  gentleman,  at  he  came  down, 

*  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  favor  now.' 

"*And  what  is  that?* 

*' '  I  want  you  to  go  up  there,  and  dance  while  I 
whistle  I* 

**Dave  refused,  intimating  that  he  would  see 
the  man  in  a  very  bad  place  first. 

**  *  Tou  won't,  eh  ?'  said  the  stranger,  drawing  a 
putol  suddenly,  and  planting  it  at  Dave's  breast ; 

*  rU  make  daylight  shine  through  you  in  less  than 
two  seconds  if  you  don't  move.* 

**  Dave  told  me  the  story  himself  and  said, 
" » What  else  could  I  do  ?  The  old  fellow  was 
in  earnest;  up  I  had  to  dimb,  and  there  I  had  to 
dance  while  the  old  fellow  whistled,  and  laughed, 
and  threatened  to  shoot  if  I  stopped  a  minute ;  and 
he  kept  me  a-going,  full  jump,  two  hours  and  more, 
till  I  was  in  a  lather  worse  than  my  horses  in  July. 
When  I  was  just  ready  to  fall  off  he  let  me  come 
down,  made  me  back  out  of  the  pass,  and  as  he 
drove  by,  advised  me  never  to  ask  any  nnnecessiu 
ry  favors  of  strangers  again.  And  I  don*t  mean 
to.*** 


Our  Binghampton  friend  sends  us  a  &et  which 
needs  no  fixing : 

**  A  country  gentleman,  who  has  lived  near  us 
so  long  that  he  might  pass  for  a  native  of  these 
diggins,  though  he  was  bom  nearer  you  than  me, 
was  obliged  to  visit  your  city  on  business  a  few 
weeks  ago,  in  the  midst  of  Uie  panic.  He  toak 
quarters  at  a  boarding-house,  and  his  rustic  dress 
and  appearance  exposed  him  to  the  observation  and 
remark  of  a  smart  ydung  lady,  of  very  uncertain 
age,  who  sat  opposito  to  him  at  dinner-table.  Tak- 
ing him  for  a  decidedly  verdant  son  of  the  soil,  she 
proceeded  to  quis  him  at  her  leisure.  The  gentle- 
man perceived  her  drift,  and  humored  the  joke. 
In  the  course  of  her  inquiries  she  asked, 

"  *  Did  you  ever  visit  our  great  city  before  ?' 

**  *  Yes,  ma*am,  I  did,  several  years  since.' 

*«  *  Did  you  come  by  railroad  or  steamboat  in 
those  days?* 

*'  *  Neither  of  them  things  was  in  use  when  I 
come  to  town.* 

^*  *  Tou  must  have  come  by  stage  ?' 

"  *  Not  exactly  that  way  neither.* 

** '  In  a  wheel-barrow,  perhaps?* 

**  *  No,  not  that  way  neither.* 

'*  *  You  must  have  come  on  foot?' 

**  'Not  exactly  so,  ma*am.* 

**  *  Well,  how  then  did  you  come— do  tell  nt  ?' 

*'  *  Well,  if  you  must  know,  I  was  bom  here, 
June  24,  1814,  at  No.  40  Walker  Street,  near  the 
Bowery.* 

**  The  young  lady  was  perfectly  satisfied.  She 
dropped  the  conversation,  dropped  her  napkin  and 
finished  her  dinner  another  time,  having  learned  a 
lesson  to  mind  her  own  business.** 

"  Yon  have  smart  speeches  of  the  four-yaav-bUs 
in  the  Drawer ;  what  do  you  say  to  this  ? 

**My  little  ones  had  been  amusing  themselvea 
with  a  parcel  of  kittens.  I  did  not  suppose  they 
were  particularly  attached  to  them,  and  finding 
them  vexy  much  in  the  way,  I  had  them  drowned. 
John  took  on  dreadfully  about  his  kitten,  Net^. 

**  *  Why,*  said  I,  'Johnny,  yon  make  as  mndi 
fuss  as  if  your  father  was  dead.' 

"  *OhI  boohoo!*  cried  the  chick,  'I  could  get 
a  new  father  any  time,  but  I  shall  never  get  an- 
other kitten  like  Netty  1'  ** 

A  LAwnsB  writes  to  the  Drawer : 

*' A  few  days  ago  an  Irishman  in  this  Tidnity 
attempted  to  rob  his  wife*8  chest  of  some  g(Ad 
which  had  come  to  her  f^om  a  small  estate  settled 
on  her  before  her  marriage  to  this  husband.  The 
wife  was  the  better  man,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
her  son,  she  beat  the  would-be  robber  within  an 
inch  of  his  life.  He  put  off,  as  soon  as  he  wae 
able,  to  a  lawyer,  to  get  a  divorce  and  aimomjf. 
The  lawyer  told  him  a  husband  could  not  get  ali- 
mony out  of  his  wife's  esUte. 

"  *  And  what  do  you  know  about  lort*  said  Pat« 
*  And  didn't  me  first  wife  get  a  divorce,  and  take 
all  my  money  for  alimony  f  U  I  can't  have  the 
divorce  and  the  alimony.  111  take  the  alimony  and 
my  wife  may  have  the  diivorce  1*  ** 

"GovBRNOR  GiLXEB,  of  Georgia,**  so  saya  a 
Georgian  contributor,  "  had  a  passion  for  buying 
all  sorto  of  old  iron  truck,  broken-down  wagons, 
and  such  rubbish,  which  he  had  piled  up  in  the 
yard,  under  the  impression  that  it  would  come  into 
use  some  time  or  other.     It  annoyed  his  wi£s  ex- 
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casdvel J ;  and  one  day,  when  the  GoTernor  wai 
awaj  fi^  home,  sho  had  the  whole  pile  carted  off 
to  anctioo.  It  so  happened  that  just  as  the  auc- 
tioneer had  pat  up  the  lot  the  Governor  was  riding 
by,  and  bay  it  he  would ;  Ibr,  as  he  looked  at  it,  he 
deelared  that  he  had  a  lot  at  home  in  which  there 
were  several  things  to  match.  He  bid  ten  dollars, 
and  the  whole  concern  was  knocked  down  to  him. 
A  few  days  afterward  be  was.  admiring  Mrs.  Gil- 
mer's new  bonnet,  and  asking  her  its  cost,  she  said, 
*  Ten  dollars,  husband ;  the  same  ten  yon  paid  for 
yoor  own  old  iron,  and  if  you  donH  dear  it  out  of 
the  yard  I  shall  sell  it  again!'.  The  Governor 
shortly  after  that  retired  from  the  iron  business." 

"  SgriRi  Beown,  of  this  county,"  writes  an 
Eastern  lawyer — and  the  lawyers  afford  excellent 
counsel  to  the  Drawer,  when  they  try,  they  al- 
ways write  in  such  a  fee-ling  style— **  Squire 
Brown,  of  this  county,  was  retained  as  counsel 
for  an  interesting  young  lady,  who  brought  a 
suit  against  a  faithless  swain,  who  stole  her  heart 
and  gave  her  pain,  because  he  did  not  give  her  his 
again.  The  counsel  for  the  defendant  were  Price 
and  Pringle,  of  this  city,  who  managed  the  case 
with  their  usual  cleverness.  In  the  trial  divers 
letters  written  by  the  defendant  were  read,  abound- 
ing in  love,  poetry,  and  other  nonsense,  such  as 
may  be  supposed  to  oonstitote  the  sUple  of  young 
loveyers'  oorrespondence.  In  addressing  the  jury, 
Mr.  Price  took  occasion  to  refer  sUghtuaUy  to  these 
letters,  insisting  that  there  was  nothing  in  them — 
ftbaolutely  nothing— that  might  not,  with  perfect 
propriety,  be  written  in  a  letter  of  friendship,  or 
even  of  ordinary  business. 

**  Squire  Brown's  turn  came.  He  took  up  the 
letters ;  found  a  declaration  of  love  in  every  m 
tence,  and  exclaimed,  *Why,  gentlemen  of  the 
Jury,  my  brother  Price  says  there  is  absolutely  no- 
thing here  which  may  not  be  written  in  a  regular 
business  letter.  Now,  suppose  a  client  of  Messrs. 
Price  and  Pringle  should  leave  with  them  an  ac- 
eoimt  for  collection.  They  would  write  te  the 
debtor  on  this  wise:  **Sib,  —  A  small  demand 
against  you  has  been  lodged  in  our  office  for  col- 
iMtSon.  Tour  immediate  attention  is  earnestly 
nqnested. 

**Onr  pen  Is  poor,  our  Ink  Is  pale. 
Our  loTS  for  jon  shaU  nerer  faill 
'*  Tours  affectionately, 

"  PRICB  AHD  PRnfOLE."  * 

"  The  defendant  suffered  sadly  in  damages,  and 
the  young  lady's  heart  was  healed." 

That  is  a  very  good  thing,  and  our  correspondent 
will  see  that  we  have  done  better  by  it  than  he  sug- 
gests—that is,  to  cut  it  in  two  in  the  middle,  and 
throw  both  ends  away. 

Fbom  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  State  we  have  a 
spirited  story,  that  Mr.  Delavan  may  put  in  his 
next  letter  on  Temperance.  It  teUs  us  where  the 
best  brandy  comes  firom : 

"  A  few  of  us  were  invited  by  the  im)prietor  of 
one  of  our  village  stores  to  sample  his  brandy— a 
small  but  choice  supply  of  which  our  merchante 
keep,  for  medical  purposes  only,  of  course.  It  was 
a  prime  article,  and  each  one  of  us  gave  his  word 
of  recommendation,  with  an  emphatic  smack  of  the 
lips  as  we  tasted,  and  tlien  tasted  yet  again.  Jones, 
on  hiding  about  four  fingers  of  it,  quietly  remarked: 

**«Well,  thU  b  decidedly  better  brandy  than 
Lawrence  keeps  over  the  way,  and  yet  he  says  Ats 


is  twenty-five  years  old.  Only  half  that  age  is 
claimed  for  this ;  how  is  that  to  be  accounted  for  ?' 

**  *  Why,  you  see,*  said  the  innocent  clerk  who 
had  waited  on  us,  *  Lawrenoe^s  brandy  was  made 
before  they  knew  exactly  how !' 

**  Of  course  we  *  smiled'  again,  for  the  secret  was 
out,  and  we  all  knew  how  prime  brandy  could  be 
made,  and  get  to  be  old  in  less  than  no  time." 

One  of  our  boys— one  who  was  one  nearly  thirty 
years  ago — writes  to  us  from  the  interior  of  the 
Keystotie  Stete,  and  says : 

"Refer  to  your  books  of  accounU  with  your 
handt  in  1929,  and  you  will  find  my  name  among 
them.  I  was  a  pressman  in  your'esteblishment, 
and  left  in  1830,  with  a  recommend  to  which  it  is 
my  pride  to  refer.  Having  left  the  press,  I  have 
taken  to  the  law.  But  I  keep  up  my  acquaintonce 
with  Harper  and  Brothers  through  the  Magazine, 
the  Drawer  of  which  I  always  read  first,  as  I  be- 
lieve every  body  else  does.  And  I  send  you  two 
or  three  facte,  not  fictions,  which  yon  can  use  at 
your  discretion." 

It  is  pleasant  to  hear  from  the  boys — sorry  to 
hear  that  he  has  run  down  so  that  he  had  to  turn 
lawyer ;  better  stick  to  the  press— that's  the  great 
institution.    But  let's  read  his  facts,  not  fictions : 

**  Wiggins  is  an  Irish  lawyer  at  our  bar,  an  hon- 
est fellow,  as  all  lawyers  are  (I!!);  and  Prince  is 
the  prince  of  Jokers,  and  another  of  our  set  They 
met,  as  usual,  at  the  Supreme  Court.  Wiggins 
had  argued  a  case  very  much  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion, in  the  course  of  his  speech  addressing  the 
Court  "as  ^en/Zem^,  instead  of  using  the  customary 
form,  *•  Tour  honors.'  After  adjournment,  Prince 
took  Wiggins  aside,  and  said,  *  Ton  made  a  great 
mistake  in  your  remarks,  in  sddressing  the  Court 
as^entiemsn;  the  Chief  Justice  was  very  much  of- 
fended, and  you  had  better  apologize  for  it  in  the 
morning,  or  your  case  will  suffer.  Wiggins  de- 
termined to  make  the  matter  all  right.  At  the 
opening,  next  morning,  he  rose,  and  said : 

**  *  May  it  please  the  Court,  I  rise  to  beg  your 
honors'  pardon  for  a  blunder  of  mine,  committed 
yesterday.  In  the  heat  of  debate  I  so  far  forgot 
myself  as  to  call  your  honors  genthmen.  Hoping 
that  you  will  excuse  my  inadvertence,  I  will  en- 
deavor not  to  make  the  mistake  again.' 

**  The  gravity  of  the  bench  was  overset,  and 
Court,  bar,  and  audience  applauded  the  Irishman." 

At  the  late  Baptist  Steto  Convention,  held  at 
Hartford,  North  Carolina,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parsons 
gave  notice  that  a  distinguished  clergyman  from 
abroad  would  preach  the  valedictory  sermon  the 
next  day.  He  clothed  the  notice  in  the  words  fol- 
lowing : 

*'  The  closing  sermon  will  be  presched  at  eleven 
o'clock  to-morrow,  and  the  bell  will  be  tolled  at  the 
same  time,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wyman,  of  Richmond, 
Virginia." 

At  the  appointed  time  a  large  crowd  assembled 
to  see  the  reverend  gentleman  toll  the  bell,  but  he 
was  in  the  pulpit.  It  seems  that  they  **  told  the 
sexton,  and  he  tolled  the  beU." 

Ths  verdict  of  posterity  is  pathetically  pro- 
nounced in  the  peroration  of  a  Tennessee  lawyer's 
plea  in  behalf  of  a  man  charged  with  stealing  a 
ham : 

'*  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  suppose  that  one  of  you 
was  dead,  what  would  you  think  if  you  were  to  see 
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one  of  your  children  walking  along  the  streeta  of 
ClarksviUe,  and  see  the  bovs  pointing  the  finger  of 
scorn  at  him,  and  saving,  There  goes  the  child  of 
the  man's  father  that  stole  a  ham  ?" 

The  appeal  was  safScient ;  the  thief  saved  his 
bacon,  but  the  jury  most  have  been  puzzled  to 
know  what  relation  the  child  would  be  to  the 
'*  man  wot  took  the  meat." 


A  LiCBKSS  to  many  is  often  wanted  when  it 
can*t  be  had,  but  a  poor  one  is  better  than  none, 
when  a  man  is  in  a  hurrj — ras.,  nameljr,  to  wit,  the 
following : 

'*  In  the  early  days  of  Texan  independence  and 
youth  an  eccentric  genius,  still  living  and  reign- 
ing, was  clerk  of  one  of  the  Western  counties.  The 
village  was  quite  secluded  in  the  prairies,  and  the 
Squire  pastured  his  cows  on  the  broad  acres  around, 
bringing  them  home  at  night,  and  letting  them  go 
to  grass  in  the  morning.  He  kept  a  bell  on  one  of 
them  to  help  him  in  finding  them ;  but  one  morn- 
ing, as  he  was  letting  them  loose,  he  perceived  that 
the  clapper  of  the  bell  was  lost  out,  and,  being  un- 
able to  find  it,  he  made  a  substitute  by  making  fast 
in  the  bell  his  office-key.  Not  till  he  reached  his 
office  did  it  occur  to  him  that  he  should  want  the 
key,  but  now  finding  himself  locked  out,  he  betook 
himself  to  other  matters,  proposing  to  recover  the 
key  at  night.  About  noon  a  rough-and-ready  young 
Texan,  in  buckskin  dress,  came  riding  into  town, 
inquired  for  the  clerk,  scared  him  up,  and  asked 
for  a  marriage-license. 

"  •  Sorry  I  can't  accommodate  you  to-day,  but 
it*s  no  go.' 

"  •  Why  not  ?  I'm  going  to  be  spliced  to-night, 
and  I  must  have  it  whether  or  no.' 

**  *  But,  the  fact  is,'  said  the  clerk,  *  my  office  is 
locked  up,  and  my  cow  is  gone  away  with  the  keyP 

**  *  The  cow  I — ^what  does  the  cow  want  df  the 
key?' 

**  So  the  old  fellow  told  the  whole  story,  and  the 
two  set  off  for  the  prairie  to  find  the  cattle  and  get 
the  key.  But  the  more  they  looked  the  less  they 
found,  and  finally  had  to  give  it  up.  A  bright 
thought  struck  the  Clerk  of  the  Ck>unty. 

**  *  m  fix  you  out !'  said  he,  and  Young  Texas 
jumped  a  rod,  so  tickled  was  he  to  know  that  he 
was  to  be  fixed  out  of  the  fix  he  was  in.  They  pro- 
ceeded to  a  store  close  by  the  office,  and  there  the 
county  scribe  indited  the  following  autograph : 

^**RepubUe  of  Texas:  To  all  who  shall  see  this  preeent, 
greeting :  Whereu  I,  the  undersigned.  Clerk  of  thisCoun- 
ty,  having  this  morning  nnthoughtedly  tied  my  office-key 
as  a  dapper  into  my  oow*s  bell;  and  whereas  the  said 
cow  has  gone  astray  to  parts  unknown,  bearing  with  her 
the  said  key,  and  therefore  the  said  key  is  mm  inventu* 
Me— that  is,  canH  be  had :  And  whereas  one  Aimer  Barnes 
has  made  applicaUon  to  roe  for  a  raarriage-Uoense,  and 
the  said  Abner  persists  that  he  can  not  wait  until  the  cow 
oomee  back  with  the  key,  but  is  compelled,  by  the  vio- 
lence of  his  feelings  and  the  arrangemeots  already  made, 
to  get  married :  Therefore  these  presents  are  to  com- 
mand any  person  legally  anthoriaed  to  celebrate  the  rites 
of  matrimony  to  Join  the  said  Abner  Barnes  to  Rebecca 
Downs ;  and  for  so  doing  this  shall  be  your  sufficient  au- 
thority. 

*'  *  Given  under  my  hand  and  private  seal,  on  the  door- 
step of  my  office— the  seal  of  the  office  being  locked  up, 
and  my  cow  having  gone  away  with  the  key— this  fourth 
day  of  Oetober,  ▲.!>.  1888. 

**  *  HxKar  OsBOKx,  Clerk.* " 

A  FEW  miles  ttom  the  Indian  Reservation  in  Cat- 
toraugns  County,  resides  »  liquor-seller  by  the 


name  of  Wheeler,  who  makes  the  most  of  his  profits 
by  selling  watered  whisky  to  the  Indians.  One 
day  the  circus  was  about,  and  the  Indians  were 
thick,  and  Wheeler  was  doing  a  big  business.  Old 
Billy,  a  well-known  Red  man,  came  in,  and  Wheeler 
received  him  with  his  usual  grin,  and  asked  him 
what  he  would  Uke.  Old  Billy  called  for  the 
whisky,  took  a  drink,  paid  for  it,  and  sat  down  on 
the  bench.  In  a  few  minutes  he  repeated  the  op- 
eration, and  waited  for  the  drink  to  operate.  He 
took  a  third  pull  at  the  bottle  and  sat  down  again, 
but  finding  no  effects,  he  stumped  up  to  the  bar 
and  grunted  out,  "W'eeler,  Weeler,  wat  matter 
uv  wiskey — um  full  up  and  drunk  no  come." 

Wheeler  brought  out  a  bottle  of  the  genuine  not 
yet  "  well-watered,"  and  a  good  drink  sent  Old 
Billy  under  the  bench.  The  crowd  remembered 
the  Indian's  call,  and  whenever  Wheeler's  whisky 
was  weaker  than  was  agreeable,  they  got  a  better 
bottle  by  crying  out  "  W'eeler,  W'eeler,  wat  mat- 
ter uv  wiskey  ?" 

From  an  Alabama  friend  we  have  these  pretty 
little  touches  of  child-nature : 

*'  Little  Lulu  finds  much  pleasure  in  building 
houses  of  com  cobs.  The  other  day  while  building 
them  in  the  open  air,  the  wind  would  blow  them 
over  as  fast  as  she  set  them  up.  Clasping  her  hands 
and  raising  her  eyes  with  a  child's  simplicity  and 
reverence,  slie  said,  *  Please,  good  Father  in  heav- 
en, make  the  wind  stop  blowing  down  my  houses.' 

"  Birdie,  our  Birdie,  so  we  aill  her,  is  very  fond 
of  flowers.  A  few  weeks  ago  she  went  into  the 
garden  early  in  the  morning  to  gather  some  roses. 
A  heavy  dew  had  fallen.  She  came  back  without 
any,  and  said  to  her  mother,*  Oh,  mamma,  I  couldn't 
bear  to  pull  off  the  pretty  roses — they  are  crying 
so— the  big  tears  roll  right  down  out  of  their  eyes ! ' " 

Very  sweet,  both  of  these  stories  and  these  little 
girls.  Of  such  little  children  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

Oncb  we  had  a  little  girl.  The  dew  of  infancy 
was  on  her  brows,  and  the  soft  light  of  heaven  lay 
in  her  blue  eye.  Before  her  lips  had  learned  to 
speak  her  eyes  told  worlds  of  love,  more  precious 
than  words.  There  was  but  one  out  of  heaven 
dearer  than  she :  and  the  dearer  one  was  the  mo- 
ther in  whose  arms  the  blue-eyed  babe  was  nest- 
ling. One  day  when  we  came  fi'om  work  to  the 
cot  where  mother  and  bal)e  were  waiting  for  us,  we 
found  them  there,  but  a  shade  of  sadness  was  on  the 
mother's  face  as  she  received  the  evening  kiss,  and 
her  eye  rested  on  the  child  that  lay  across  her  knees. 
It  was  awake,  but  a  dreamy  look  was  in  her  eyes, 
as  if  she  were  asleep  and  looking  at  things  invisi- 
ble. The  head  was  hot  and  feverish.  The  child 
was  sick.  It  was  restless  that  night,  but  as  morn- 
ing came  it  seemed  to  be  more  quiet.  We  called 
in  the  doctor,  and  he  made  a  few  inquiries,  looked 
steadily  and  long  into  the  eyes  of  the  child,  dark- 
ened the  room  and  held  a  candle  before  its  face ; 
made  his  prescription,  and  went  away  with  fbw 
words.  Mary  and  I  felt  sadly,  bnt  said  little  to 
each  other.  We  thought  much  that  we  did  not  like 
to  speak.  The  day  wore  away,  and  the  child  slept 
through  all  its  long  hours,  or  woke  sometimes  with 
a  start,  and  then  sank  down  into  a  deeper  sleep. 
We  sat  by  it  all  night.  Mary  would  not  leave  the 
child,  and  I  would  not  leave  Mary.  The  next  day 
the  doctor  told  us  the  child's  brain  was  affected ; 
be  spoke  of  effusion— water  on  the  brain-- he  would 
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do  what  he  could— feared  it  wonld  be  a  bad  case 
—hoped  we  would  be  prepared  for  the  worst.  Then 
we  woke.  We  had  not  breathed  our  fears ;  bat  now 
we  owned  them,  wept  them  right  out,  and  if  arv  laid 
her  head  on  my  breast  and  I  thought  she  had  fallen 
asleep,  when  a  great  sob  burst  forth,  and  she  cried, 
*' What  shall  tte  dor* 

I  had  no  words  to  answer.  I  kissed  her  over 
and  over  again,  and  we  tried  to  pray.  A  start  in 
the  cradle  roused  us.  The  babe  threw  out  both 
its  hands,  clenched  its  little  fists,  strained  every 
muscle  of  its  tender  limbs,  and  the  agony  of  a  strong 
convulsion  was  upon  her.  Another  followed,  and 
soon  another.  It  was  dreadful  to  behold  her. 
Friends  told  us  that  she  did  not  suffer,  but  she 
deemed  to  suffer,  and  our  hearts  were  bursting. 
She  comes  out  of  one  of  these  paroxysms,  and  a 
sweet  sleep  succeeds.  She  smiles  when  she  wakes, 
and  puts  up  her  lips  for  a  kiss  when  her  mother 
bends  over  her.  She  smiles  again,  and  for  an  hour, 
oh,  what  an  hour  of  joy  was  that !  she  was  our 
sweet  laughing  babe  again.  In  the  fullness  of  our 
hearts  we  thought  the  worst  was  over,  and  that  she 
would  live.  A  tremor  seizes  her.  The  drops  of 
dew  stand  on  her  forehead ;  the  light  of  her  eye 
£ides  away.  She  raises  her  hand,  and  waves  it  to 
and  fro  as  though  she  were  making  signals  to  some 
we  could  not  see.  We  call  to  her,  but  die  answers 
not.  We  take  her  hands  in  ours,  and  breathe  her 
name  into  her  ears,  but  she  hears  us  not.  Her  eyes 
are  open,  but  she  does  not  see.  She  breathes,  but 
her  breath  Is  quick  and  hard  and  irregular.  Mary 
throws  her  arms  around  my  neck  and  fairly  screams, 
**  George,  the  it  dying  r 

Even  so.  Father  in  heaven,  for  so  it  was  good 
in  thy  sight  We  lost  our  babe,  but  God  took 
her. 

The  correspondent  who  writes  the  following 
thinks  it  never  was  in  print,  though  he  brought  it 
flrom  England  with  him : 

"  A  custom  prevails  among  the  Particular  Bap- 
tists of  England  of  giving  an  official  invitation  to 
young  men  of  piety  and  talent  to  prepare  for  the 
ministry.  When  a  young  man  is  thus  designated, 
be  is  required  to  preach  a  sermon  before  the  church, 
and  if  it  is  acceptable,  he  is  to  pursue  a  course  of 
scholastic  and  theological  training  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  church.  Old  John  Ryland  of  North- 
ampton was  a  learned  and  eccentric  minister  of  their 
faith  and  order ;  so  eccentric,  indeed,  that  I  have 
heard  it  said  of  him,  he  would  sometimes  stop  in 
the  middle  of  a  sermon  or  prayer  to  whip  a  boy  for 
whispering,  and  then  resume  where  he  left  off.  H  is 
ton  John,  who  afterward  became  the  distinguished 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Ryland,  wlas  esteemed  by  the  church 
to  which  he  belonged  as  a  young  man  of  promise, 
and  they  called  him  to  show  forth  his  gifts.  The 
trial  discourse  was  prepared,  the  people  assembled, 
and  young  John  mounted  the  pulpit.  He  went 
through  the  preliminary  exercises  very  creditably, 
and  commenced  his  sermon.  On  he  proceeded  com- 
fortably for  some  minutes,  when  as  he  cast  his  eyes 
over  the  audience  he  met  the  eyes  of  his  father 
ilzed  upon  him.  This  embarrassed  him.  He 
oonld  well  enough  endure  the  attention  and  even 
the  criticism  of  all  the  rest  of  the  audience,  but  the 
gase  of  his  father  pierced  him  through,  and  he  be- 
gan to  stutter,  stammer,  and  seemed  to  be  ready 
to  break  down  entirely  when  the  old  gentleman 
arose  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  and,  waving  his 
hand,  called  out,  ^  Come  down,  John,  come  down ; 


I  see  youVe  pumped  till  your  sucker's  dry.  Let 
me  come  up,  and  see  what  I  can  do.*'  Poor  John 
did  come  down,  when  the  elder  went  up,  took  the 
same  text,  commenced  where  the  son  had  stuck, 
and  so  finished  the  discourse.** 
But  John  beat  him  afterward. 

**  Deacon  Johnson  is  in  the  shoe-business  in  our 
village,"  writes  a  friend  in  the  country,  "and  last 
fall  he  bought  a  large  lot  of  leather  of  a  dealer, 
larger  than  he  needed,  and  more  than  he  would 
have  bought  but  for  the  fact  that  the  seller  was 
hard  pressed,  and  let  him  have  it  at  a  little  reduc- 
tion. The  deacon  stored  it  in  his  bam,  and  *  cal- 
culated' that  the  price  would  rise  and  that  he 
should  make  a  good  spec  of  it.  But  just  then  the 
panic  and  hard  times  came  on,  and  leather,  like  ev- 
ery thing  else,  went  dofra  flat.  After  a  while  the 
deacon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  should  have 
to  wait  a  long  time  for  the  price  to  come  up  so  as 
to  enable  him  to  get  bis  money  back.  One  night 
his  wife  waked  him  up  out  of  a  sound  sleep,  and 
told  him  that  she  heard  a  noise  in  the  bam,  and 
she  was  syre  that  thieves  were  there  stealing  his 
leather.  1 1  took  her  some  tim^  to  rouse  him  enough 
to  understand  what  was  to  pay ;  but  when  he  did 
he  growled  out,  *  Well,  if  it  falls  on  their  hands  as 
it  has  on  mine,  they'll  wish  they  had  let  it  alone.' " 

A  CUTE  correspondent  in  Sherburne  Falls,  Mass., 
has  communicated  to  the  Drawer  a  few  things  that 
are  the  earnest  of  more  to  come.     He  says : 

**  Mr.  Stubbs,  one  of  my  neighbors,  was  down 
in  the  city  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  heard  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  preachers  in  your  regions.  Stubbs 
has  a  g^reat  horror  of  political  or  secular  preaching, 
thinks  ministers  ought  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
Gospel,  and  the  like  of  that  I  asked  him  what 
he  thought  of  your  Rev.  Mr.  Blower,  whose  house 
is  so  crowded  that  he  has  to  come  into  the  pulpit 
by  a  trap-door,  or  climb  up  some  other  way.  He 
said  he  *  thought  his  church  a  very  pleasan^place 
of  amusement ;  but  he  was  afritld  it  would  not  be 
patronized  by  the  better  class  of  people,  if  they  per- 
sisted in  keeping  it  open  on  Sundays.'  " 

The  next  that  our  friend  sends  is  old  but  good. 

*'  In  the  town  of  Hartland,  Niagara  County, 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  there  lived  an  old 
fellow  who  was  not  noted  for  his  fondness  of  good 
books;  he  liked  good  liquor  better.  An  agent 
called  one  day  and  asked  if  the  house  was  supplied 
with  the  Bible.  *  Oh  yes,'  he  said,  *  they  always 
had  it.'  The  agent  was  a  little  incredulous  and 
desired  to  see  it.  The  old  man  searched  the  house 
through,  and  at  last  produced  a  few  stray  leaves, 
saying  he  *  had  no  idee  they  were  so  near  out  of 
Bible.'"  

Profk8<)or  Adams,  of  Amherst  College,  was  a 
great  entomologist,  and  had  the  largest  collection 
of  insects  that  was  ever  accumulated  by  any  pri- 
vate individual  in  this  country  since  the  days  of 
Noah.  Some  wicked  students  thought  to  quiz  the 
old  gentleman,  and,  with  a  great  deal  of  care  and 
!  latrar,  succeeded  in  manufacturing  a  nondescript 
insect,  by  taking  the  body  of  a  beetle  and  gluing 
to  it  the  legs  of  a  grasshopper,  the  wings  of  a  but- 
terfly, and  the  horns  of  a  dragon-fly.  With  this 
new  style  of  bug  they  proceeded  to  the  study  of 
the  Professor,  and  told  him  that  one  of  their  num- 
ber had  found  a  strange  animal  which  they  were 
unable  to  classify,  and  requested  him  to  aid  them 
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in  defining  its  position.  The  Professor  pat  on  his 
spectacles,  and  after  examining  the  specimen  care- 
ful^, said,  "  Well,  young  gentlemen,  this  is  a  rery 
curioos  bug  indeed ;  I  am  inclined  to  think  .it  is 
nrhat  naturalists  call  a  '  Humbug  !' " 

Thb  Faculty  of  Williams  College  nsed  to  em- 
{doy  an  Irishman  named  Jemmy  to  make  fires, 
sweep,  wait  on  the  students,  and  do  the  **  chores*' 
generally.  One  of  the  boys  pretended  to  be  quite 
mad  at  him  one  day,  and  after  blowing  him  up 
badly,  went  on  to  say,  '^  Jemmy,  this  can't  last  al- 
ways; by-and-by  you  will  get  your  deserts,  and 
youll  go  to  the  bad  place ;  what  do  you  suppose 
you'll  do  there?'* 

"  Oh,"  said  Jemmy,  "  I  suppose  they'd  set  me 
to  waiting  on  the  students  just  as  they  do  here." 

*'  When  you  have  nothing  better  to  put  in  the 
Drawer,  use  these,"  saith  a  correspondent.  We 
never  hare  any  thing  better,  and  don't  wish  to. 

**  The  late  Dr.  Chapman,  of  Philadelphia,  was  a 
noted  punster,  and  some  of  his  wit  has  found  a  place 
in  the  Drawer.  After  the  old  time  residence  of 
Judge  Tilghman  had  been  purchased  by  a  company 
of  speculators  who  proposed  to  erect  upon  the  site 
of  it  the  Aboadb,  that  sad  failure,  the  Judge  was 
importuned  to  vacate  the  premises  immediately. 
The  very  next  day  after  he  left,  the  work  of  de- 
molition was  commenced  by  taking  out  the  sash 
lights.  Dr.  Chapman  was  passing  at  the  time, 
and  a  friend  remarked, 

"  *  That's  quick  work,  Doctor.' 

***Tes,  it  is,'  replied  the  Doctor,  gravely,  and 
quite  professionally ;  *  the  Uver  went  out  yester- 
day, and  the  UghU  are  going  out  to-day  I' " 

And  another  from  the  same  pen : 

**  The  late  Edward  Ingraham,  of  the  Philadel- 
phia bar,  was  as  quick-witted  as  Doctor  Chapman, 
and  sometimes  disturbed  the  gravity  of  Court.  On 
one  occasion  coming  into  court  when  quite  full,  he 
walk^  back  and  forth  within  the  bar  until  his 
honor,  the  Judge,  being  annoyed,  called  out,  *  Mr. 
Ingraham,  please  be  seated.'  *  I  am  seated^  your 
honor,'  replied  the  law}'er ;  *  but  I  can  find  no  place 
to  put  it.' " 

**  On  another  occanon,  the  Judge  correcting  him 
on  some  forms  of  law,  Mr.  Ingraham  replied,  *  Your 
honor  is  right,  and  I  am  Mrrong,  as  your  honor  gen- 
erally is'— leaving  the  relation  of  the  last  member 
of  the  sentence  undetermined." 

And  yet  again  from  the  same  correspondent : 

'*  Mammas  are  sometimes  very  fond  of  setting 
off  the  accomplishments  of  their  daughters.  One 
of  these,  at  an  evening  party,  was  anxious  that  her 
darling  should  display  her  skill  on  the  piano-forte 
for  the  benefit  of  the  company.  After  some  per- 
suasion, the  pretentious  young  lady  took  her  seat 
at  the  instrument.  She  sported  a  splendid  dia- 
mond ring  on  one  of  her  fingers.  Rattling  off  a 
piece  of  music  in  no  very  good  taste,  she  tossed  her 
head  proudly  and  rose.  The  delighted  mother 
turned  to  a  gentleman  who  knew  what  good  music 
is,  and  said,  *  What  do  you  think  of  my  daughter's 
performance?'  The  courteous  but  very  equivo- 
cal answer  was,  ^  Madam,  her  fingering  is  bril- 
liant.'" 


<*  Whbx  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kennedy  was  installed  in 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Troy,  Dr. 
Sprague,  of  Albany,  preached  the  sermon.  One  of 
the  Troy  papers  of  the  next  day,  giving  an  aooount 


of  the  discourse,  says :  *  Dr.  Sprague  pronounced  a 
beautiful  eulogy  on  his  long  and  intimate  friend, 
Dr.  Kennedy.'  Those  who  know  the  genial  and 
learned  Dr.  K.  will  readily  see  that  the  §p%akjbt 
should  have  said  broad,  and  not  long." 

So  writes  an  Albany  correspondent,  who  add« 
another,  not  clerical : 

'  *  In  one  of  the  colleges  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
not  long  since,  a  student  by  the  name  of  Jenkins 
was  invited  to  deliver  a  Temperance  address.  Jei^ 
kins  was  more  distinguished  for  wind  than  wit — 
more  of  a  swell  than  a  sage ;  but  having  a  high 
opinion  of  his  own  powers,  he  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, and  concluded  his  oration  in  these  striking 
words: 

**  ^Time  may  be  divided  into  three  spaeea,  or 
worlds — the  ccllege  world,  the  world  at  laige,  and 
the  world  to  come ;  it  is  my  solemn  determination, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  yours,  to  preach  and  practice 
temperance  in  all  three !' " 


"  In  a  late  number  of  the  Drawer,"  says  a  friend 
of  ours,  **  there  were  several  instances  of  blunder- 
ing in  reading  the  Sacred  writings ;  but  one  of  my 
boys  made  a  mistake  so  slight,  and  yet  so  funny, 
that  I  think  it  worth  telling.  He  read  the  tenth 
commandment  of  the  Decalogue,  *  Thou  shalt  not 
court  thy  neighbor's  wife.'  I  think  he  preserved 
the  spirit  of  the  precept,  though  he  missed  the  let- 
ter." 

Tub  importance  of  importing  your  own  stock,  if 
you  are  going  into  the  wool  business,  is  very  em- 
phatically enforced  in  the  following  capital  story, 
that  comes  to  as  from  a  very  agreeable  correspond- 
ent: 

**  Some  years  ago  I  was  traveling  on  the  Eastern 
shore  of  Mar}*land,  and  stopped  for  the  night  at 
the  house  of  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Jones. 
He  was  not  at  home,  but  his  wife  received  me  very 
politely,  though  I  was  in  the  capacity  of  a  travel- 
ing merchant,  a  peripatetic  vender  of  notions,  vul- 
garly, called  a  peddler.  She  made  a  few  purchases 
of  articles  useful  in  the  family,  and  might  have 
bought  more  had  not  Mr.  Jones  returned  unex- 
pectedly and  at  once  commenced  abusing  me  most 
roundly,  and  said  he  didn't  want  any  peddlers  about 
his  house.  I  gave  him  back  the  change  in  his  own 
coin  till  he  coded  down,  when  I  at  length  asked 
him  what  made  him  mad  at  all '  gentlemen  in  my 
line  of  business  ?'    He  told  me. 

*^  *  A  few  months  ago  a  Yankee  peddler  was  about 
here  selling  his  tin-ware,  and  taking  pay  in  any 
thing  he  could  get  My  neighbor  farmer,  Mr. 
Brown,  had  a  very  troublesome  ram :  one  time  he 
Jumped  the  fence  and  got  into  the  wheat,  and  an- 
other day  into  the  com,  and  was  always  where  he 
had  no  business  to  be.  One  day.  Just  as  the  Iknner 
had  got  him  out  and  tied  up,  this  peddler  came 
along,  and  wanted  to  sell  his  tin-ware.  Mr.  Brown 
said  he  would  sell  him  the  old  ram,  and  take  his 
pay  in  tin.  The  peddler  took  him  up,  offering  him 
two  dollars'  worth  of  his  truck  for  the  ugly  old 
sheep ;  the  farmer  agreed,  picked  out  his  tin  things, 
the  peddler  hoisted  the  ram,  with  legs  tied,  into  his 
confounded  old  cart,  and  drove  right  along  here  to 
my  house,  and  had  the  impudence— yes,  the  sooua- 
drel  had ! — to  tell  me  that  the  ram  had  been  im- 
ported from  England  by  order  of  one  of  the  rich 
fsrmers,  Jeffers,  down  the  country,  and  he  had 
agreed  to  take  it  to  him ;  it  had  oost$900  on  knd^ 
ing,  and  he  was  to  have  $260  for  it  when  he  deliT-* 
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erod  it  to  Hr.  Jttffen,  but  he  was  so  ttrod  of  baving 
the  plagny  thing  in  hia  iragon  that  he  would  take 
$100  for  it  the  first  chance  he  could  get.  I  was 
qnite  anxious  to  improve  my  stock,  and  thought 
this  was  8o  fine  an  opportmnitj  to  buy  an  import- 
ed f  ulU>h>od,  as  that  rascal  warranted  it  to  be,  that 
I  just  up  and  paid  the  fellow  $100,  and  he  cut  the 
strings  and  let  the  ram  run.  Sure  enough,  he  did 
run,  full  Bplit,  right  orer  the  fence,  and  I  alter  him, 
and  my  niggers  coming  on.  In  fifteen  minutes  my 
ram,  niggers,  and  I  fetched  up  in  Brown's  yard, 
when  I  found  that  I  had  been  sold  as  well  as  that 
rascally  old  sheep.  Before  I  got  back  the  peddler 
had  sold  ten  dollars'  worth  of  wooden  nutmegs  and 
nonsense  to  my  wife,  and  had  gone  off  to  ports  un- 
known. He  never  came  this  way  again ;  and  if 
you  are  one  of  that  sort,  you  had  better  put  up 
your  traps  and  be  moving.' 

**  Finally  I  prevailed  on  him  to  let  me  stay  till 
morning,  cAd  to  accept  a  few  Yankee  notions  with- 
out fee  or  reward.  But  he  will  never  foiget  that 
$100  and  his  neighbor's  ram." 

**  CAMAXDAIOTrA,  JOfk  9. 

**  Dear  Drawer,— At  our  Circuit  Court,  held 
here  last  month,  the  appointed  Judge  exchanged, 
and  sent  us  tlie  Hon.  Hiram  Gray,  of  JOfsimx,  a 
place  not  in  our  district  One  morning  an  Irish- 
man presented  himself  to  be  naturalized,  and  his 
witnesses  having  testified  to  his  good  cliaracter,  he 
was  sworn,  and  the  Judge  proceeded  to  ask  him 
the  naual  questions : 

**  JuDOK.  *  How  long,  Patrick,  have  yon  been  in 
tins  country  ?' 

**  Patrick.  *  Six  years,  y'r  honor.' 

'^JuDOK.  *  Where  did  you  land?' 

*•  Patrick.  *  In  New  York,  Sir.* 

'^JuDOK.  *  Have  you  ever  been  out  of  the  United 
States  since  you  landed  six  yean  ago?' 

**  Patrick.  *  Niver  but  once,  y'r  honor.' 

**  JuDOE.  *  And  where  did  you  go  then  ?' 

**  Patrick.  *  To  Elmim,  y'r  honor !' 

^'  The  Judge  joined  heartily  in  the  explosion  that 
followed,  but  he  gave  the  Irishman  his  papers,  and 
after  the  adjournment  returned  to  bis  residence  in 
foreign  lands." 

To  settle  coffee  with  an  egg  is  an  easy  matter ; 
but  it  is  not  eggsactly  so  easy  to  settle  an  old  ac- 
count, as  a  racy  writer  in  Otsego  County,  New 
York,  shows  in  this  letter : 

**  Seldom  have  I  been  mors  amused  than  when, 
some  two  years  ago,  upon  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Salmon  River,  in  California,  I  overheard  a  conver- 
sation between  an  koneM  miner,  named  Biley,  and 
one  Milce  Donnelly,  a  trader,  to  whom  it  seemed 
Riley  was  indebted  some  forty  dollars  for  provis- 
ions.    Said  Donnelly  to  Riley, 

*'  *  You  ought  to  pay  me  this  little  bill,  for  you 
know  I  trusted  yon  when  no  other  trader  oa  the 
river  would.  Come,  now.  Til  throw  off  half,  if 
yonll  pay  the  rest' 

•**Well,  Mike,'  said  RUey,  *I'll  be  hanged  if 
I'll  allow  yon  to  be  more  liberal  than  I  atn.  If 
you  throw  off  one  half;  111  throw  off  the  other!' 

**Bot  this  proof  of  liberality  did  not  satisfy 
Hike,  and  he  replied,  as  might  be  expected, 

** '  But  that  don't  itttU  my  account.' 

*<  *  Then  break  an  egg  into  it!'  said  Riley,  and 
coolly  walked  off." 

Enoch  Robrsts  was  an  eminent  dtiien  of  Wil- 


mington, in  Delaware,  recently  deceased.  His 
eyes  had  been  for  many  years  turned  to  a  strange 
phenomenon  in  the  comniereial  history  of  his  neigh- 
borhood, and  he  had  become  so  interested  in  its 
progress  that,  just  before  d3ring,  he  expressed  to  a 
friend  his  desire  to  be  permitted  to  see  the  end  of 
the  change  which  he  hid  been  so  long  occupied  in 
observing.  **Ah!"  said  the  old  gentleman,  **I 
could  wish  the  privilege  of  returning  to  this  earth 
fifty  years  hence,  to  see  what  will  then  be  under- 
stood to  be  a  Jersey  basket;  for  the  careful  ob- 
servation of  its  gradual  change  during  the  past 
ten  years  would  imply  a  result,  by  that  time,  that 
would  be  wctih  returning  to  see  I" 

AN  BPIGRAIL 

Thsbs  is  no  paint  like  virtue's  glow; 

An  honest  heart  most  nolile  Is ; 
And  nanght  ean  gtre  the  placid  brow 

like  inward  truth  and  hoHnsss. 

A  KEirrnoKT  correspondent  is  responsible  for 
the  following  excellent  stor}%  true  to  Uie  life : 

"  When  Henry  Clay  was  young,  and  a  brilliant 
member  of  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  one  of  the 
old  Buckskins  he«rd  him  quote  the  Common  Law 
of  England  as  decisive  in  the  case  then  under  dis- 
cussioo.  The  (M  fellow  was  astonished;  and,  jump- 
ing up,  began : 

"  *  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  know.  Sir,  ef  what 
that  gentleman  is  said  is  true !  Are  we  all  livin' 
under  Old  English  Uw?' 

**The  Speaker  informed  the  anxious  inquirer 
that  the  Common  Law  was  recognized  as  part  of 
the  law  of  the  land. 

**  *Well,  Sir,'  resumed  Buckskin,  'when  I  re- 
member that  our  fathers,  and  some  of  us  fit,  bled, 
and  died,  to  be  free  from  English  law,  I  don't  want 
to  be  under  any  on  it  any  longer.  And  I  make  a 
motion  that  it  be  repealed  right  away !' 

'  *  The  motion  was  seconded.  The  Kentucky  blood 
was  up.  TheBuckskinsfiredoffspeech  after  speech, 
and  Mr.  Clay  had  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  ex- 
plain the  matter,  and  save  the  Legislature  of  Ken- 
tucky from  repealing  the  Common  Law  of  En- 
gland!"   

One  of  **  Doniphan's  Men,"  of  St  Louis,  sends 
us  thb  specimen  of  negro  valor  in  the  Mexican 
War: 

**  A  number  of  the  officers  of  Doniphan's  regi- 
ment had  selected  their  favorite  servants,  and  they 
accompanied  their  masters  to  the  tented  field.  On 
the  inarch  from  El  Paso  to  Chihuahua  the  dark- 
ies, fired  with  military  ardor,  determined  to  form 
a  company  of  their  own.  Joe,  a  servant  of  Lieu- 
tenant D- — ,  of  Major  Clark's  artillery,  was  elect- 
ed captain,  and  about  one  half  of  the  remaining 
volunteers  were  appointed  to  fill  some  office,  and 
thus  were  entitled  to  a  title.  Joe  nude  his  ap- 
pearance on  parade  in  a  cocked  hat,  feathers,  ep- 
aulets, sabre,  etc,  all  right.  He  was  impatient  for 
the  foe.  When  it  was  reported  that  the  enemy  was 
awaiting  us  at  Sacramento,  Joe  was  exultant.  He 
would  show  the  white  folks  what  he  and  hia  men 
would  do.     *  He  would  be  whar  de  fight  was,  and 

ef  Massa  D suspected  Joe  to  hold  his  boss, 

Massa  D was  mistook,  dare  den !' 

*'The  battle  of  Sacramento  was  fought,  aod  the 
enemy  routed  completely,  but  Joe  and  his  men  had 
been  wholly  invisible.  The  day  after  the  battle 
Lieutenant  L        said  to  Captain  Joe, 
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**  *  Where's  jour  company,  Joe?  I  didn't  see 
any  thing  of  you  and  your  men  yesterday,  and  I 
hear  that  you  hid  behind  the  wagons.' 

*  *  *  Oh,  Massa  Lieutenant,'  replied  the  crest-&llen 
Captain  Joe,  *  I'se  sorry  to  say  my  men  did  take 
to  de  wagins  I  I  begged  *em  and  deplored  'em  to 
come  out  like  men,  but  dey  wouldn't!  No,  Sah! 
dey  stuck  to  de  wagins,  and  I  couldn't  get  'em  out.' 

"»Well,'  said  Lieutenant  L ,  *why  didn't 

you  leave  them?  you  might  have  been  in  the  fight, 
anyhow.' 

*•  •  Why,  Massa,  to  tell  you  de  trut,'  said  Joe,  *  I 
did  come  out  in  de  line  at  lirst,  and  I  stood  dare  for 
a  while,  but  when  de  balls  begin  to  come  so  thicker 
and  faster,  and  more  of  'em,  I  tout  de  best  ting  dis 
nigger  could  do  was  to  get  behind  de  wagins  his- 
selfl' 

**  Joe's  company  was  disbanded  the  next  day." 

Thb  same  gallant  fellow  who  sends  the  above 
adds  an  incident  of  the  battle : 

**  The  first  whirr-rip  of  a  cannon-ball  in  your 
immediate  vicinity  is  disagreeable,  and  even  the 
bravest  will  shrink  involuntarily  as  the  messen- 
ger of  death  speeds  by.  When  the  Mexic^p  bat- 
tery at  Sacramento  opened  fire.  Colonel  Doniphan 
was  riding  up  and  down  in  front  of  his  regiment. 
Seeing  that  some  of  his  men  stooped  in  their  sad- 
dles as  the  nine-pounder  balls  whizxed  past,  he 
exclaimed, 

"  *  Don't  dodge,  boys,  they  can't  shoot !' 

**  Hardly  had  he  spoken  before  a  cannon-ball 
passed  within  a  few  feet  of  his  head,  causing  even 
that  brave  officer  to  shrink. 

*'  *  Well,  that  was  rather  close !'  said  the  Colonel. 
'* Better  dodge  'em  if  you  can!  dodge  'em  if  you 
can!'" 


Dowk-Eabt  poetry  is  riz.     •»  A  Subscriber  from 
the  commencement,"  who  hails  from  the  State  of 
Maine,  says :  **  Our  friend  the  apothecary  had  the 
mbfortune  to  lose  a  valuable  dog.     But  there  was 
still  spared  to  him  an  apprentice  boy,  aspiring  to 
mortar-and-pestle  honors,  who  mourned  the  decease 
of  the  dog,  and  let  himself  and  his  grief  out  in  the 
following  highly-finished  » pome :' " 
THE  FAITHFUL  DOG. 
Yoang  Dog  "Bro"  was  veiy  pUjfal, 
The  cat  could  not  drive  him  awaj; 
His  hair  wca  black  and  beautlfUl— 
But  he*B  gone  far  away,  far  away. 
He  was  owned  hj  my  batchelor  friend, 
The  trader  near  the  foot  of  the  hill ; 
Who  amused  himself  and  his  friends 

In  letting  him  play  with  the  cat  and  sqnirreL 
He  was  coming  i^om  dinner  one  day 

With  his  master  and  Parcher, 
When  he  fell  from  the  bridge  on  to  the 

loe  below  and  broke  his  neck. 
His  tkln  was  taken  off  by  the  doctor, 

Who  made  an  examination  post  mortem, 
And  declared  that  he  died  from  dislocation 
Of  the  splxul  column  in  falling  from  the  bridge 

On  the  asth  of  Doc.,  185C 

"  Bevkklt  Tomes,  Esq.,  of  Washington,  a  gen- 
tleman alike  distinguished  for  his  ready  wit  and 
hearty  good-nature,  was  lately  sweated  in  a  train 
about  to  leave  for  Baltimore,  when  a  newsboy  en- 
tered, and  sung  out : 

**  *  Have  a  paper  ?  Harper's  Weekly ,  Ledger,  Pic, 
Have  a  paper  ?'  he  said,  as  he  thrust  it  under  the 
nose  of  Mr.  Tomes. 


''  *  No,'  said  Mr.  T.,  with  a  twinkle  of  his  eye 
that  told  his  intended  joke,  *  no,  I  can't  read.* 

"  The  quick-witted  youngster  was  up  to  him : 

"*  Book-store  right  around  the  comer,  Sir. 
Shall  I  get  you  %  primer  f' 

**  The  passengers  laughed  loudly.  Tomes  was 
obliged  to  invest  largely  in  newspapers,  and  ao> 
knowledge  that  the  boy  had  him  fairly.** 

So  writes  a  Baltimore  correspondent. 


*'Is  the  year  1842  the  GallipoUs  (Ohio)  Bank 
failed,  and  had  the  country  flooded  with  its  worthless 
issues,  to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  boys  residing 
along  the  Ohio  River  would  board  steamboats  in 
order  to  seU  to  passengers  its  notes  at  one  or  two 
cents  on  a^oUar.  When  the  excitement  about  the 
failure  was  the  most  intense,  a  packet  approached 
a  wood-yard;  the  captain  haHing  the  proprietor, 
asked  the  price  of  his  wood. 

**  *  Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents,'  came  back  firan 
the  wood-yard. 

**  *  You  ask  too  much.' 

**  <  Can't  take  a  cent  less.' 

**  *  Will  you  take  GallipoUs  money  for  your 
wood?' 

"  ♦  Oh,  yes ;  cord  for  cordV 

**  The  captain  was  fairly  sold,  but  the  woodman 
had  to  wait  for  another  boat  to  dispose  of  hia  wood." 

One  more  from  the  same  budget : 

**  Colonel  Carrington  was  a  faxr  specimen  of  an 
Arkansas  gentleman ;  if  not  fully  up  to  all  the 
ways  of  genteel  society,  he  was  courteous  and  affa- 
ble, extremely  sensitive  to  insult,  and  of  a  hasty 
temper.  During  the  £edl  of  1844  he  was  a  passen- 
ger on  board  of  a  steamboat  ascending  the  Arkansas 
River.  One  day,  at  dinner,  he  Avas  seated  oppo- 
site a  Yankee  who  was  full  of  talk,  and  ambitious 
of  playing  the  agreeable  to  those  around  him.  The 
Colonel,  with  the  freedom  of  Western  manners,  had 
helped  himself  to  the  butter  with  his  own  knife. 
Then  he  took  a  dish  of  preserves,  and  with  the 
same  knife  raked  off  upon  his  plate  what  he  wish- 
ed. Thia  was  too  much  for  the  Yankee's  ideaa  of 
good  manners,  and  in  his  opinion  it  required  re- 
proof. Raising  a  butter-knife  that  was  lying  by 
the  butter-plate,  he  held  it  up,  and  then,  in  a  tone 
of  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  all  at  the  ta- 
ble, he  addressed  the  Colonel : 

**  *  Will  you  infbrm  me  what  this  fa,  Sir?' 

"  'A  butter-knife,'  replied  the  Colonel. 

"  *  Good  I'  said  the  Yankee,  and  raising  a  spoon, 
he  continued,  *  Now  tell  me  what  this  b  ?' 

**  *  A  spoon,'  said  the  Colonel. 

"  *  Good,  you  answer  very  correctly,'  added  the 
impertinent  questioner,  and  resumed  his  dinner. 

<^  Those  who  knew  Colonel  Carrington  looked  to 
see  him  leap  over  the  table  tor  cut  the  fellow  in  two. 
But  not  so;  he  preferred  to  cut  him  up  more  leis- 
urely. Drawing  a  bowie-knife  from  the  back  of 
his  neck,  with  a  blade  at  least  eighteen  inches 
long,  ho  held  it  up,  and,  imitating  the  Yankee's 
manner,  said : 

♦"Do  you  know  what  thai  is  ?' 

"  The  man  hesitated  a  moment.  *  Speak  out !' 
roared  the  Colonel  fiercely. 

*'  *  A  bo-bowie-knife  I'  stammered  the  other. 

**  *  Good  r  said  the  Colonel,  placing  it  npco  the 
butter-knife.  Then  pulling  a  pistol  from  his  pock- 
et, he  went  on  in  the  same  tremendona  tone : 

''  *Now,  Sir,  tell  me  what  that  is,*  pointing  the 
muzzle  right  at  the  fellow's  head. 
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**  *  For  mercy's  sake/  cried  he, '  don't  shoot  me  I 
I  meant  no  harm ;  indeed  I  did  not !'  gasped  the 
frightened  man. 

**  *Then  speak  ont,'  thundered  the  Colonel,  *or 
I  will!' 

**  *  A  p-p-pistol  I'  groaned  the  man,  now  readj  to 
wilt  in  his  seat. 

***Good,  you  answer  very  correctly  indeed;' 
and  the  Colonel  placed  the  pistol  across  the  spoon, 
and  resumed  his  dinner,  as  if  nothing  had  occurred. 
In  a  moment  afterward  the  Yankee  rose  to  steal 
away  from  the  table.  The  Colonel  insisted  on  his 
keeping  his  seat,  and  a  glance  at  the  tooth-pick  and 
shooting-iron  kept  him  there  for  a  few  minutes,  but 
he  soon  evaporated,  and  was  seen  no  more  on  that 
trip."  

A  FEW  days  ago  we  were  at  a  dinner-table, 
where  several  of  the  clergy  were  among  the  most 
agreeable  of  the  guests.    One  of  them  said : 

**  At  a  recent  ecclesiastical  convention  a  doctor 
of  divinity  with  an  immense  corporosity  was  pres- 
ident. Uis  expanded  frame,  well  clothed  ^^dth  fat, 
required  an  extra-wide  chair  in  which  to  preside 
over  the  body,  and  his  excessive  greatness  inspired 
the  expectation  that  he  would  make  a  first-rate  of- 
ficer. But  alas  for  all  such  hopes.  He  proved 
a  dead  failure.  Weak,  vacillating,  ignorant,  and 
confused,  he  soon  became  rather  an  object  of  pity 
than  respect.  One  of  the  members,  a  little  given 
to  waggery,  remarked  that  *  the  president  afibrded 
the  most  extraordinary  example  he  had  ever  seen 
of  the  triumph  oi  matter  over  mind,* " 

OxE  William  Genung  lost  his  twin  babes,  of 
which  he  was  very  fond,  by  the  same  disease,  and 
in  the  same  day.  After  their  burial  he  went  to 
the  nearest  village,  and  procured  a  stone  to  be 
placed  over  their  single  grave,  and  in  the  simplic- 
ity of  his  heart  (and  that  heart  vm»  very  simple) 
kit  it  with  the  stone-cutter  to  compose  an  appro- 
priate inscription. 

Accordingly,  the  following  couplet  was  placed 
upon  the  stone : 

**  Here  U«  two  babes  of  BUI  Oennng, 
Waiting  for  tbeir  daddy  to  oome  ;** 

with  which  **  Bill"  was  entirely  satisfied. 

His  grief  was  no  doubt  as  sincere,  and  probably 
deeper  than  that  of  "  Counselor  Button,"  of  whom 
the  following  "  good  one"  is  told. 

The  counselor  was  ike  fiddler  of  all  his  section 
of  country,  and,  as  such,  a  necessary  part  and  par- 
cel of  all  the  dances,  com-huskings,  and  other 
loerry-makings  for  miles  around  him.  On  a  time 
be  was  engaged  to  attend,  with  his  fiddle,  a  dance 
to  be  iield  in  his  immediate  neighborhood.  As 
it  happened  his  wife  sickened  and  died,  and  was 
buried  on  the  day  of  the  party,  leaving  her  wid- 
owed husband,  as  the  company  supposed,  "  a  lorn 
and  wretched  men."  With  oommendahle  deli- 
cacy and  regard  for  the  old  man*s  feelings,  the 
managers  procured  another  fiddler,  leaving  him  to 
the  sQence  of  his  own  chamber,  and  the  thoughts 
of  her  who,  ibr  a  long  pilgrimage,  had  occupied  the 
room  with  him.  To  their  surprise,  however,  when 
the  company  was  collecting  together,  and  the  new 
fiddler  had  taken  his  place,  the  counselor,  with  bis 
fiddle  under  his  arm,  the  mourning  weed  on  his 
hat,  and  with  a  subdued  step  and  contented  brow, 
walked  into  the  room  and  announced  himself  ready 
to  fulfill  his  promise.  **  But,"  says  one  of  the  man- 
a^rs,  drawing  him  aside,  **  we  do  not  require  this 


of  you ;  we  knew  your  loss,  and  supposing  you 
would  not  wish  to  be  with  us  on  such  an  occasion, 
have  obtained  another  in  your  place."  *  ^  Yes,  yes," 
said  the  old  counselor  in  reply,  as  he  turned  to 
the  gay  company  around  him,  **  I've  thought  all 
about  what  this  man  says,  and  over  and  over ;  but 
I  knew  you  would  want  me,  and  I've  finally  con- 
cluded that,  Imng  that  the  old  'omofi  watnH  no  blood 
relation^  it  wouldn't  do  no  hurt  for  me  to  come ; 
and  hers  I  am ;  it's  all  right  as  it  is — boys  take 
your  partners." 

The  twang  of  the  fiddle  silenced  all  opposition, 
and  soon  they  and  he  were  alike  oblivious  of  aught 
than  the  merry  dance,  led  on  by  the  well-known 
sound  of  the  counselor's  music. 

A  coRRESPOMDiurr  in  the  army  is  responsible 
for  the  following : 

**  While  our  army  was  in  Mexico,  General  T 

was  walking  in  the  plaza  at  Tampico,  when  a  Mex- 
ican offered  to  sell  him  a  fine  Mustang  pony,  which 
the  General,  who  had  a  keen  eye  for  horses,  was 
desirous  of  purchasing ;  but  as  the  owner  was  ig- 
norant of  English,  and  the  General's  Spanish  did 
not  extend  beyond  ft  and  vamot^  they  made  slow 
progress  toward  a  trade.  The  General  called  an 
orderly  to  him,  a  genuine  Irishman,  and  asked : 

** '  Orderly,  do  you  speak  Spanish  ?' 

"*Niveraword,Sur.» 

"  *  Then  go  and  find  me  some  one  who  does.' 

"  Off  went  the  orderly,  and  soon  returned  drag- 
ging after  him  a  full-blooded  and  thoroughly  fright- 
ened Mexican. 

'* '  What  are  yon  doing  with  that  man  ?'  demand- 
ed the  General ;  *  what  has  he  done  ?' 

'*  *  He  has  done  nothing  an'  I  know  of,  Sur.* 

**  *  Then  why  do  you  bring  him  here  ?' 

"  *  An'  wasn't  it  a  man  to  spake  Spanish  that  the 
Gineral  would  have  me  to  bring  wid  me  ?' 

"  *  Certainly  it  was.' 

"  *  Will,  thin,  I  thought  him  the  very  man  for 
your  honor,  for  I  am  sure  he  can  spake  nothin'  but 
Spanish  at  all,  at  all  I' 

**  The  General  was  obliged  to  admit  that  the  or- 
derly had  obeyed  orders  to  the  letter,  but  it  was 
no  help  in  buying  the  mustang." 

A  C0RRB8P05DENT  trom  whom  we  hope  to  hear 
many  a  time  and  oft,  sends  a  budget  of  incidenial 
matters,  from  which  we  take  a  brick  Or  two  as  a 
sample: 

"  An  elderly  gentleman  from  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi was  traveling  eastward,  and  stopping  at  a 
hotel  in  Philadelphia,  with  his  nephew,  a  youth  of 
some  sixteen  or  eighteen  years.  At  dinner  oysters 
were  on  the  table,  and  the  young  man  asked  his 
uncle  what  they  were?  A  man  sitting  opposite 
laughed  at  the  simplicity  of  the  question,  and 
asked, 

"  *  Did  you  never  see  an  oyster  before  ?* 

»*  *  Never,  Sir,'  said  the  youth. 

'^ '  lUliere  in  the  world  did  you  come  from  ?' 

'*The  uncle  fired  up  at  the  impudence  of  the 
man,  and  asked  him, 

«« *  Did  you,  Sir,  ever  see  an  alligator?* 

"*No,  Sir.* 

"•Where  in  the  world,  then,  did  you  come 
fh)m?'"  

Thosb  who  were  familiar  with  the  city  of  Alba- 
ny forty  years  ago  knew  Donald  McDonald,  the 
hair-dresser,  whose  artistic  shears,  courtly  man- 
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nen,  and  exhaustless  anecdotes^  drew  numberless 
yiflitors  to  his  shop.  A  correspondent  of  the  Draw- 
er, in  a  very  pleasant  letter,  tells  the  following : 

**  Donald  used  to  illnstrate  the  stubborn  pride 
of  ancestry  among  the  Scottish  clans  by  a  story 
of  a  warm  debate  between  a  McDonald  and  a  Grant, 
while  enjoying  their  usquebaugh  at  a  friendly 
table  in  the  Highlands.  The  argument  grew  fast 
and  furious,  tiU  the  Grant,  despairing  of  success 
by  other  means,  quiciily  brought  the  matter  to  a 
climax  by  a  thump  of  his  huge  fist  upon  the  oaken 
table,  making  the  glasses  reel  and  ring,  and  declar- 
ing that  *when  the  Lord  made  Adam,  the  clan 
Grant  was  eren  then  as  numerous  as  the  heather 
upon  yon  hills.' 

*'  Another  attempt  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  the 
same  clan  from  Holy  Scripture  was  less  successfuL 
A  patriarchal  Grant  at  whose  house  the  '  mount- 
ain dew'  and  the  *  big  ha'  Bible'  frere  always  com- 
panions on  the  hospitable  board,  was  one  day  drawn 
by  his  roguish  nephew  into  his  favorite  theme,  the 
early  origin  of  their  family.  The  youth  had  slyly 
taken  the  Bible,  and,  turning  to  the  sixth  chapter 
of  Genesis,  had  transformed  the  word  giants  into 
Granigj  so  as  to  make  it  read,  *And  there  were 
Grants  in  the  earth  in  those  days.'  Now  opening 
the  book,  the  young  rogue  said  thai  he  had  recently 
found  honorable  mention  of  their  family  name  in 
the  earliest  records  of  the  world,  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  Tlie  uncle  was  incredulous,  but  on 
being  shown  the  passage,  he  was  too  much  blinded 
by  ancestral  pride  to  detect  the  cheat,  and,  in  the 
abundance  of  his  self-complacency,  he  declared 
that  'when  the  antiquity  of  a  family  name  was 
thus  proved  by  the  Word  of  God,  it  was  no  use  ar- 
gufying.' But  the  f^aud  was  afterward  found  out, 
and  Sandie  learned  to  his  cost  that  it  was  a  more 
fearful  thing  to  tamper  with  the  old  man's  pride 
than  with  the  *  big  ha'  Bible.' 

*'  M'Donald  used  to  tell  of  a  wig-maker  in  Ed- 
inburgh who  happily  magnified  his  calling  by  a 
Scriptural  illustration.  He  procured  a  sign  upon 
which  was  painted  the  rebellious  son  of  David, 
hanging  by  Ikis  hair  in  the  branches  of  a  spreading 
oak,  his  body  pierced  by  the  spear  of  Joab,  and 
underneath  was  inscribed  this  motto : 
**  *  O  Abtalom  I  nnhuppy  prigl 

Thou  Bhould*slhave  worn  a  periwig.*" 

A  MississiFPi  reader  renders  an  old  story  so  neat- 
ly in  a  new  relation  that  we  have  enjoyed  it  much : 

**  The  Union  Bank  Bond  question  has  been  mix- 
ed up  with  every  election  in  Mississippi  for  the  last 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  and  ought  to  be  pretty 
much  used-up  by  this  time.  At  the  last  Governor's 
election  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  ofiice 
again  brought  it  in.  His  opponent,  also  a  Demo- 
crat, but  a  Know  Nothing  besides,  replied  to  the 
allusion,  that  he  had  supposed  the  Bond  question 
to  be  dead  and  gone,  and  he  never  expected  to  have 
to  discuss  it  again.  He  was  reminded,  by  his  op- 
ponent's bringing  it  up  again  and  again,  of  an  an- 
ecdote in  point.  In  the  part  of  the  country  where 
he  was  raised  there  was  an  old  Baptist  man  who 
had  a  son  in  training  for  the  pulpit.  The  father 
thought  him  the  smartest  boy  that  ever  came  out, 
and  he  was  anxiously  waiting  for  the  time  to  come 
when  he  would  blaze  on  the  world  as  a  splendid 
preacher.  At  length  the  young  man  was  licensed, 
and  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  his  appearance  in  the 
pulpit  his  father  was  present,  and  heard  him  de- 
liver a  sermon  from  the  text^  *  And  Peter's  wife's 


moth^  lay  sick  of  a  fever.'  The  old  man  was  de- 
lighted with  the  sermon,  and  praised  it  to  the  skies. 
Next  Sunday  the  young  man  preached  in  a  neigh- 
boring town,  and  his  father  went  with  him  to  listen 
to  another  discourse  from  the  same  eloquent  lips. 
His  son  announced  his  text :  *  And  Peter's  wife's 
mother  lay  sick  of  a  fever.'  The  father  was  morti- 
fied to  hear  fhmi  his  promising  son  the  same  ser- 
mon ;  and  on  the  following  Sabbath  he  went  still 
farther  to  hear  him  again,  when,  lo !  the  youthful 
preacher  rose  and  read  his  text :  *■  And  Peter's  wife's 
mother  lay  sick  of  a  fever  I'  The  old  man  could 
hold  in  no  longer ;  but  before  another  word  escaped 
his  son's  lips  he  cried  out,  *  I  say,  my  son,  ain't  that 
old  woman  dead  yet  ?' 

**  The  speaker  went  on  to  apply  the  anecdote  to 
the  Bond  question,  which  seemed  to  come  up  so 
often  he  thought  it  high  time  it  was  dead,  and 
buried,  and  forgotten." 

We  have  a  correspondent  in  Georgia  who  over- 
flows with  good  things,  and  is  always  welcome  to 
the  Drawer.     He  sends  us  the  following : 

Judge  Dooly,  an  eminent  Jurist  in  Georgia  for- 
ty years  ago,  was  a  great  wag  as  well  as  a  great 
judge — ^witty  as  well  as  wise.  His  gravity  gave 
eflTect  even  to  his  jokes,  and  these  were  more  fre- 
quent than  his  decisions.  One  of  his  fancies  was 
to  take  people  down  who  were  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
aggeration. The  way  he  used  up  Austin  Edwards, 
keeper  of  the  hotel  at  Elbertson,  is  a  caution  to  all 
story-tellers,  of  whom  Austin  was  the  prince.  He 
always  told  the  whole  truth,  and  more.  *'  It  was 
natteral,"  he  said ;  **  he  liked  uncommon  things  bet- 
ter than  common  ones — 'twas  a  heap  more  amusin' 
anyhow."  One  morning  at  the  breakfast  table  this 
long-bow  landlord  had  been  relating  one  of  his  ex- 
tra-ordinary  yams,  and  Judge  Dooly,  being  at  the 
hotel  and  Ustening  to  the  stoi^*,  sat  in  solemn  si- 
lence when  it  was  over,  and  then  remarked  that  he 
had  an  awful  dream  in  the  night,  and  was  very 
much  depressed  thb  morning.  The  landlord  was 
awake  in  a  moment,  and  begged  the  Judge,  if  it 
would  be  no  violence  to  his  feelings,  to  relate  the 
dream,  as  all  would  like  to  hear  it.  Tlie  Judge  still 
declined,  as  it  might  hurt  the  feelings  of  others. 

''Oh,  do  tell  it,  Judge — we  must  have  it!" 
urged  the  landlord,  and  the  company  joining  in, 
the  Judge  proceeded  as  if  he  were  about  to  sen- 
tence a  criminal  to  be  hung : 

"  Well,  I  dreamed  last  night  that  two  lawyers 
and  myself  had  retired  to  a  private  room  to  divide 
among  us  a  fee  received  from  a  hard  case,  which 
had  been  carried  through  with  a  mighty  deal  of 
lying  on  all  hands.  While  we  were  settling  the 
division  in  steps  the  devil,  who,  without  any  for- 
mality, said  he  had  come  for  us — ^we  had  told  lies 
enough,  and  if  he  left  us  any  longer  we  might  re- 
pent, and  so  he  would  lose  us.  We  did  our  best  to 
persuade  him  to  let  us  off,  but  he  was  inexorable, 
till  at  last  I  ventured  to  ask  him  if  he  would  take 
a  substitute. 

"  *  Whom  do  you  oflTer  ?'  he  asked. 

"*  Austin  Edwards,'  I  said,  'keeper  of  the  El- 
bertson Hotel.' 

'''Good!  he'll  do,'  said  he,  *send  him  along. 
I'll  Uke  him  for  all  three  of  you !' " 

The  table  was  In  a  roar,  and  the  landlord  was 
cured,  for  a  time  at  least,  of  his  habit  of  over-draw- 
ing. He  passed  away  a  few  years  since,  and  Judge 
Dooly  is  gone  too,  so  there  is  no  harm  done  in  tell- 
ing the  story. 
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ML}8  Fanny,  from  a  Photograph  by  Scratcher. 


Herr  Sweitzbb,  an  ardent  admirer  of  Shuberth. 


Sefior  Macca&oni,  who  sings  Opera  so  deiidoosly. 


Frbd  Fa&o,  her  Broadway  lover. 


MooB.  Db  Csapaud,  who  is  to  polite. 


Mr.  TAOum ,  who  !•  §o  detpofodent. 


Mr.  Mist,  who  is  m>  good>natared,  and  m>  stupid. 
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Tom  Racket,  who  talks  *^  Horas** 
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Charles  Sediment,  who  quotes  so  beautifolly 
from  the  Poets. 


Mr.  Bull,  who  sings  '*  Roast  Beef  of  Hold  Hin- 
gland**  BO  charmingly. 


r 


Mr.  Bloddoer,  who  smells  of  Ram,  and  tells  an- 
ecdotes of  Stocks,  etc 


JoBuvA  Brads,  her  Country  Cousin. 


Q.  P.  Opaque,  Artist,  who  painted  her  as  the  God- 
dess of  Liberty  ten  times. 


P.  Donegal,  Esq.,  who  is  so  amusing  in  his  an- 
ecdotes of  the  Ptzentry, 


Brigadier-General  B  anger,  who  never  makes  lore 
except  in  Regimentals. 


Mr.  Spoxdoolicxs,  who  nuunied  BCias  Fankt. 
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¥£  devote  our  leading  illiutration  to  Costumes 
for  the  rising  generation. — Figure  1  to  de- 
signed for  a  girl  of  from  eight  to  twelve  years. 
The  Hat  is  of  silk  ploslif  with  a  roand  crown, 
trimmed  with  an  ostrich  plnme  and  black  lace ;  a 
ball  trimming  may  be  sabetitnted  for  the  lace.  The 
hair  is  left  to  its  natural  curls.  The  dress  consists 
of  a  deep-skirted  pardessns  of  mode-colored  cloth, 
with  a  quadrilled  trimming  of  narrow  braid  or  vel- 
vet, with  a  button  in  each  lozenge.  The  skirt  is 
of  poplin.  The  pantalattes  are  full  and  gathered 
at  the  ankles  a  la  Turque, — Figure  2  represents  a 
l>o7  of  from  four  to  six  years,  dressed  in  a  blouse  of 
plaided  cloth  or  poplin,  with  full  sleeves,  closed  by 
a  wristband.  This  blouse  has  no  opening  either  in 
back  or  front,  but  is  cut  open  upon  the  shoulders 
as  far  as  the  insertion  of  the  sleeves,  in  order  to  al- 
low it  to  be  passed  over  the  Iiead ;  tlie  openings  are 
then  closed  by  neat  gilt  buttons  upon  a  black  vel- 
vet edging,  similar  to  that  which  borders  the  gar- 
ment. The  scarf  is  of  the  same  material  as  the 
blouse,  and  has  tassels  to  match. — Figure  8  is  de- 
signed for  a  boy  somewhat  older — say  of  seven  or 
eight  years.  It  is  a  Russian  C!ostnme  of  blue  terry 
vdvet,  trimmed  with  braid,  with  a  cord  and  tassel 
at  the  waist — Figure  4  represents  a  girl  of  eight  or 
ten.  The  hair  is  turned  up  with  a  narrow  bandeau 
of  black  velvet  and  two  rosettes  with  floating  ends. 
The  dress  consists  of  a  body  of  dark-colored  velvet, 
with  reven  continued  down  the  back  to  the  waist, 
where  the  braces  meet  in  a  point,  presenting  a  mock 
gilety  with  rows  of  brandebourffs  or  buttons.  The 
points  of  the  jacket  are  tasseled.  The  sleeves  are 
half-length,  slashed  and  laced,  as  is  the  jacket  at 
the  sides.  The  embroidered  under-sleeves  are  puff- 
ed, and  have  narrow  wristbands.  The  skirt  is  of 
maize-oolored  merino,  trimmed  with  black  velvet 
and  a  lace  purling.  A  narrow  frill  surrounds  the 
neck. 


FlODRB  5.— COIFFDRB. 


FiGURs  6. — D&Ess  Cap. 

The  Drb93  Cap,  represented  above,  is  composed 
entirely  of  blonde,  ornamented  with  cineraria  flow- 
ers. 

General  Items. — Bodies  will  be  made  high, 
except  for  evening  toilets.  Braces  and  berthes 
remain  favorites ;  they  may  be  either  rounded  in 
front  and  back,  or  round  behind  and  pointed  be- 
fore. Sleeves  are  cut  straight  way  ^-ith  the  cloth, 
wide,  plaited  at  top  and  bottom,  the  plaits  con- 
fined about  six  inches  from  the  shoulders,  where 
small  jockeys  are  set ;  these  may  be  ornamented 
with  a  velvet  band  and  fringe.  Wristbands  five  or 
six  inches  wide  are  likely  to  be  in  vogue.  Closed 
sleeves  will  be  used  only  for  deshabille  and  plain 
walking  dresses.  Ordinary  dresses  are  made  with 
long  jacket  bodies.  Round  bodies,  t.  e.,  those  with- 
out lappets  at  the  waist,  belong  almost  exclusively 
to  full  dress,  for  which,  however,  lappets  are  also 
admissible.  Velvet  bodies  will  be  worn  with  silk 
or  poplin  ricirts.  Black  lace  mantillas  find  favor 
for  evening  toilets.  Plain  satins  are  reported  to  be 
coming  into  vogue  in  Paris.  Few  decided  novel- 
ties in  furs  have  come  under  our  notice. 


FiouBS  7. — Undea-Sleeve. 
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THE  UlTER  MISSISSIPPI, 

MORE  than  three  wtiturics  have 
passed  away  since  Ponce  de 
Leon  attempted  to  find,  in  this 
I^ew  World,  the  *'maj^ic  fotintain 
of  youth,"  and  failed  in  hi-s  at- 
tempt. But  B.  fnw  ypara  later 
(1541)  l>e  Soto,  a  bold  Spnnish 
adyenturer,  landed  on  th«  Florida  coa*t,  und 
pushed  out  westward  till  he  struck  the  hanks  of 
a  wide  and  turbid  river.  He  was  searrhirp  for 
gems  and  f^Id  and  barbaric  cities,  btit  found 
them  not — only  tanpled  forests^  wide  morass- 
es, and  solitary  prairiej*.  He  crossaid  the  Uvoad 
riyer,  and  sought  farther,  but  found  suffering  fnd 
death,  and  his  bodj  was  sunk  in  the  depthsrof 
the  Mississippi  he  had  discovered. 

A  century  later  French  Jesuits  penetrated 
the  wilderness  west  from  Canada,  seeking  to 
conrert  Indians;  and  in  the  year  1671  formal 
possession  of  the  Northwest  was  taken  by  the 
French.  Two  years  later  (1673)  two  birch 
canoes  with  seven  men  started  from  MichiUi- 
mackinac,  in  which  were  Marquette  and  Joliet. 
These  missionaries  had  been  told  of  the  great 
rirer,  on  whose  banks  they  would  find  savage 
Indian^  fearful  monsters,  raging  demons,  and 
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FALLS  or  ST    ▲KTUOMT. 

parching  heats ;  but  bent  on  saving  souls  after 
their  method,  they  went  forward  with  the  name 
of  God  on  their  lips  and  a  contempt  of  danger 
in  their  hearts. 

They  passed  through  Green  Bay  and  down 
the  Fox  River  till,  in  a  village  of  Kickapoos, 
they  found  signs  of  civilized  man.  There  AI- 
lonez  had  preached,  and  there,  in  the  midst  of 
an  Indian  town,  was  standing  "une  belle  croix** 
covered  with  offering  of  skins  and  belts  from 
grateful  hunters  to  the  new  God.     In  June  they 
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left  these  friendly  Indians,  and  crossed  the  prai- 
ries to  a  new  river  (the  Wisconsin),  through 
which  they  hoped  to  reach  that  more  wonderful 
river  which  lay  to  the  west. 

On  the  1 7th  of  June  their  small  barks  entered 
the  Mississippi  **with  a  joy  which  I  can  not  ex- 
press," says  Marquette.  Besides  the  wish  to 
Christianize  Indians,  there  was  burning  in  the 


hearts  of  these  men  a  longing  for  adventure 
and  discovery  which  could  not  be  controlled. 
The  swift  current  carried  them  along,  and  they 
saw  deer,  and  buffalo,  and  wingless  swans,  and 
great  fish,  which  nearly  destroyed  one  of  their 
canoes.  Then  they  came  to  the  towns  of  the 
handsome  and  well-mannered  Illinois;  they 
passed  the  **  Pictured  Rocks,"  and  the  mouth  of 
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the  muddy  Missoari,  and  the  **  Devil's  Tovver/' 
and  the  **Deyil*B  Bi^e-oven,**  of  whose  dangers 
they  had  heen  warned,  and  then  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio ;  and  were  fiercely  attacked  by  mos- 
quitoes and  Indians,  but  their  lives  were  saved ; 
for,  says  Marquette,  *'God  touched  their  hearts.** 
They  appear  to  have  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkansas,  when,  after  being  feasted  on  **com 
and  dog,'*  they  once  more  turned  their  faces 
northward. 

La  Salle  and  Hennepin  followed  in  1678,  but 
were  baffled.  In  1680,  however,  Hennepin  was 
sent  by  La  Salle  to  explore  and  discover  north- 
ward toward  the  sources  of  the  river.  He  was 
seized  by  Indians  and  carried  away  captive, 
till,  in  the  month  of  May,  he  reached  a  great 
fall,  which  he  named  St  Anthony's  Falls,  in 
honor  of  his  patron  saint  (a  common  luxury  in 
those  days),  which  name  they  now  bear.  Above 
these  falls  spring  those  thousand  lakes,  clear 
fountains  of  eternal  youth  (which  Ponce  de  Leon 
did  not  find),  that  feed  the  laughing  fall  and 
make  the  broad  river  which  hurries  down  to  the 
Gulf. 

The  river  is  divided  here  by  an  island,  but 
the  western  channel,  through  which  the  great- 
est water  flows,  is  some  three  hundred  and  ten 
yards  wide,  while  the  perpendicular  height  of 
the  principal  fall  is  but  seventeen  feet. 

When  the  friar  discovered  the  fall  it  was  re- 
sorted to  for  fish  by  roving  tribes  of  hunting, 
fighting  Indians — Sioux,  Sacs,  Foxes,  Ojib- 
ways,  Crows — few  of  whom  yet  remain^  the 
prey  of  crafty  traders  who  sell  rum  for  pelts. 
Then,  as  now,  they  lived  and  suffered  in  mis- 
erable huts  or  lodges,  an  insufficient  shelter 


IXDIAJf  BUBIAL-PLACS. 


from  an  inclement  climate.    Their  occupation  is 
gone — deer  and  buffalo  have  disappeared— and 
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work  is  irksome  to  the  **  noble  sayage  ;**  those 
left  see  the  white  workers  in  fall  posse&ion, 
and  their  race  nearly  extinct ;  they  possessed 
the  continent,  but  left  no  mark  npon  its  his- 


tory, and  are  remembered  as  a  cnriositj  of  die 
past  rather  than  as  a  part  of  the  derelopaient 
of  manhood. 
Notwithstanding  the  filth  u4  dettitiitiiMi  of 
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tha  real  sayage  lifv3,  it  still  has  charms  for  some 
who  have  not  tried  it ;  and  when  compared  with 
the  wretchedness  and  degradation  of  the  **  Dev- 
irs  Acre"  in  London,  or  the  "Five  Points"  in 
New  York,  it  is  to  he  chosen.  Cooper  and 
Roxton  have  given  us  too  glowing  pictures  of 
the  ease  and  plenty  and  excitements  of  the  wil- 
derness life ;  bat  who  would  not  rather  fly  from 
the  taxation  and  prolonged  misery  of  the  Eu- 
ropean serf  to  the  quicker  death  of  the  arrow  or 
tomahawk? 

The  early  hunters  and  trappers  came  very 
near  to  the  savage  life — ^now  at  peace,  now  at 
war  with  the  Indians,  with  whom,  however, 
they  almost  always  intermarried.  Many  a  wild 
adventure  and  hair-breadth  escape  has  enriched 
the  page  of  the  story-teller,  but  the  white  proved 
stronger  and  wilier  than  the  savage. 

A  quarrel  grew  up  between  a  trader  and  some 
of  the  Indians,  and  the  Indians  came  to  his 
cabin  to  attack  and  murder  him.  He  opened 
the  door,  holding  a  brand  in  one  hand,  and 
they  entered.     He  said : 

*'  Yon  see  this  barrel  of  powder,  and  yon  see 
this  brand:  go  home  and  bid  your  squaws 
good-by,  for  if  you  move  one  step  nearer  I 
will  blow  you  to  atoms  !'* 

They  retired  awed  and  cowed. 

A  curious  question  has  often  been  discussed, 
though  pretty  well  settled  now,  as  to  the  endur- 
ance and  strength  of  the  wild  compared  with 
the  civiliied  man.  Marvelous  stories  were  once 
told  and  believed  about  the  powers  of  the  sav- 
age :  he  could  travel  day  and  night,  could  live 
without  food  for  days,  could  be  cut  up  till  life 
seemed  impossible,  yet  his  wounds  would  heal, 


and  immediately  he  was  well;  his  sense  of 
smell  was  wonderful,  and  those  of  sight  and 
hearing  incredible ;  he  was  believed  to  be  able 
to  start  from  any  one  point,  and  go  readily  on 
a  bee  line  through  tangled  forests  and  over 
trackless  mountains  direct  to  any  other  point, 
even  hundreds  of  miles  away.  Every  boy  has 
read  with  profound  interest  the  story  of  *'  The 
Last  of  the  Mohicans,"  and  has  believed  in  the 
startling  escapes  of  Le  Reynard  Subtil,  and  the 
mysterious  honesty  and  sagacity  of  Uncas,  the 
friendly  Delaware.  Their  powers  to  outdo  and 
to  outwit  the  more  civilized  white  man  are  in 
that  book  unquestioned;  even  the  tough  and 
keen  "  Leather  Stocking**  is  no  match  for  them. 
So  it  is  in  that  admirable  story,  and  in  many 
another  story ;  but  so  it  is  not  in  fact.  A  more 
careful  examination  of  the  question  has  shown 
that  the  white  man  is  the  superior  of  the  red, 
even  in  strength  and  endurance.  Captain 
Franklin  and  other  Arctic  voyagers  found  that 
the  Indian  guides  succumbed  under  hardship, 
labor,  and  privation  sooner  than  the  whites. 
He,  and  many  others  too,  found  that  sailors, 
who  it  was  supposed  were  much  stronger  than 
officers,  gave  up  before  them.  From  this  we 
learn  that  mere  body  is  not  all,  and  that  mihd, 
too,  goes  to  make  up  the  ph3rsical  man.  Not- 
withstanding this,  it  is  a  right  royal  instinct 
which  leads  us  away  from  the  pale-faced  coun- 
ter-jumper, and  the  weak-eyed  student,  and  the 
trembling  miser,  to  the  rough,  nntrimmed,  out- 
of-door  man  of  the  fields  and  forests.  To  the 
fields  and  forests  we  must  forever  look  for  new, 
fresh  blood ;  to  them  return  when  our  own  gets 
thin,  and  our  nerves  begin  to  tremble.  We  can 
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not  foTgp-%  our  doablfi 
nature— that  combination  of  body 
and  mitidr  of  matcn&l  and  ipirittiAl 
— whicb  pocu  to  mjike  tlio  tnio  maju 
The  Indian  seems  to  hn^e  been  a 
failure — he  wa.:*  a  bt>dj ;  but  he  was 
not  a  greater  faihirtj  than  the  phi^ 
loaopher  who  aspires  to  be  pure  mind. 
It  U  a  luintake^  too^  to  Huppa$e 
that  the  Indiati  vras  suns  of  gpod 
health,  one  p rind  pal  coDditiou  of 
which  certainly  is  plenty  of  opedi  air. 
That  he  had,  but  h&  lacked  almo!^! 
every  thi  nj^  cJae  ;  and  out  of  the  many 
bom,  the  few  who  Vwad  were  cota- 
nu>nly  hubjeet  to  disjeniieji,  s^ch  as 
rheumatism,  tooth-ache,  and  fevers. 
The  charming  srories  of  Paul  and 
Virginia  andTypee  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  re- 
lied on. 

The  continent  is  changed ;  savage  nature  in 
man  and  forest  has  disappeared ;  the  forest  has 
fallen,  and  the  Indian's  path  is  trod  by  the 
whe^l  of  the  untiring  locomotive. 

Where  the  Indian  and  the  red  deer  once 
roved  free,  their  feet  have  departed ;  the  sound 
of  the  war-whoop  and  the  ring  of  the  rifle  have 
given  place  to  the  clip  of  the  axe  and  the  shout  of 
the  teamster ;  the  lauding  waters  turn  the  busy 
mill,  and  the  cry  of  the  wild-drake  is  silenced 
by  the  '^pough-pough"  of  the  steamer  which 
breasts  the  stream  to  the  foot  of  the  &lls.  The 
broad  prairies  are  now  cut  by  the  wheels  of  dar- 
ing and  doing  emigrants,  who  seek  good  spots 
for  future  homes.  Wives,  sons,  daughters,  and 
babies  are  piled  up  with  loads  of  goods,  and 
New  England  spr^ids  from  the  fiur  East  to  the 
far  West ;  the  bold  spirit  of  the  Northmen  still 
lives — not  to  filibuster  the  world,  but  to  convert 
the  wilderness  into  peaceful  fields,  and  to  ex- 
tend that  freedom  which  includes  blessings,  and 
duties  too,  which  makes  every  man  a  king  over 
himself,  a  prince  in  his  own  house,  and  a  man 
upright  before  the  Lord. 

But  why  is  it  that  people  emigrate?     Why 

so  many  thousands  turn  their  backs  upon 

'  homes,  tear  up  by  the  roots  those  assoda- 

and  sympathies,  the  growth  of  a  lifetime, 

I  have  &8tened  themselves  upon  every 

;,  and  tree,  and  chamber,  and  comer  of 


INLXAKB  MlOmATINO. 

nations,  too,  with  a  past  and  a  history?  and, 
above  all,  why  do  they  leave  old  friends,  to  go 
out  to  unknown  places,  to  unknown  dangers 
and  hardships,  and  to  begin  among  strangers  s 
new  experiment  ?  Whoever  now  reads  this  by 
the  side  of  his  cheerful  fire,  in  his  accustomed 
seat,  will  shudder  at  the  prospect  of  leaving  it, 
and  going  forth  to  grapple  with  untamed  nature. 
But  before  another  year  he  too  m»j  go :  and 
why? 

It  is  the  law  of  God.  The  world  must  be  oc- 
cupied and  subdued,  and  civilized  man  must 
occupy  and  subdue  it.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
men  go,  not  only  because  they  are  restless  and 
impatient  of  present  evils. 

Why  should  we  be  content  with  a  bare  ex- 
istence? Our  people  believe  in  comfortable 
houses,  decent  clothes,  churches,  school-houses, 
pianos,  magazines,  newspapers,  silks,  laces,  and 
hoops — and  they  will  have  them.  The  moment 
population  begins  to  get  straitened  for  room, 
and  the  means  of  living  begin  to  be  subdivided 
that  moment  they  push  out  into  new  lands, 
happy  in  the  consciousness  that  there  are  new 
lands  to  push  into.  But  as  we  go  out  upon  such 
slight  provocation,  let  us  look  for  a  moment  into 
that  new  West,  to  which  men  now  tend. 

The  sun  goes  down  in  the  golden  west,  bnt 
possibly  it  is  not  more  'golden  than  4hfi  spot 
where  we  stand  to  see  it.  So  we  may  condnde 
every  place  has  its  drawbacks  as  well  as  Its  ad- 
vantages.    When  the  New  England  Pilgrims 


•Id  homestead  ?    Why  do  they  leave  old  came  to  their  **  West."  they  fognd  land,  bat  i 
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thing  more ;  they  were  obliged  to  tend  to  En- 
gland for  '^dnunsy  tnrkejrs,  bells,  books,  pow- 
der, prlmeri,  madder  seeds,  and  ministen.'* 
All  the  conTenienoes  and  comforts  of  an  old 
settlement  are  wanting  in  the  new ;  all  has  jet 


to  be  done.  Taverns?  None.  At  nightfall 
jon  see  parties  of  emignmts  making  their  waj 
in  slow  linei  across  the  rolling  prairie  (or  '*  pa- 
nura,**  as  the  borderers  like  to  call  it),  in  search 
of  the  conrenient  banks  of  somevtream  when 
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they  can  find  water  for  their  cattle  and  wood 
for  their  fires.  As  the  eye  sweeps  the  horizon 
a  curling  smoke  here  and  there  tells  of  neigh- 
boring camps.  The  wagons  are  ranged  in  an 
open  circle  in  the  midst  of  which  women  are 
cooking  and  children  crying,  bat  no  dough- 
nuts, no  seed-cakes,  no  cream,  no  strawberries, 
no  chairs,  no  clean  damask  are  there.  Corn- 
dodgers baked  in  the  ashes,  salt  pork  broiled  on 
the  end  of  a  stick,  and  a  little  muddy  tea,  must 
suffice  for  the  hungry  stomach.  Children  at 
first  enjoy  the  novelty  and  excitement  of  free- 
dom, but 

**  Tired  Natare'i  nreet  rettorer,  balmy  deep/* 
comes,  and  where  are  the  cradles  in  which  they 
hare  been  rocked  to  rest — where  the  peaceful 
beds  full  of  peaceful  sleep  ?  It  is  known  that 
the  solitudes  of  the  prairie  are  often  startled  by 
the  fretful  wail  of  many  a  wearied  child,  whose 
bed  is  at  last  found  among  the  bundles  of  house- 
hold '*  plunder"  hidden  in  the  recesses  of  the 
wagon-top.  When  the  animals  have  browsed 
they  are  gathered  into  the  inclosure  made  by 
the  wagon,  and  tethered,  to  protect  them 
against  a  prowling  wolf  or  Indian,  occasionally 
to  be  met  with  even  now  in  Iowa  or  Minnesota, 
and  then  men  and  woman  find  what  repose  ex- 
hausted nature  insures. 

To  woman  pioneer  life  is  hard,  for  she  is 
tender,  though  tough ;  she  wants,  and  should 
have,  more  comforts  and  conveniences  tlian 


man,  but  in  this  new  life  she  has  less.  She 
must  work  hard,  and  live  a  life  of  the  common- 
est reality,  without  the  solace  of  cheerful  gos- 
sips over  steaming  cups  of  tea,  the  comforting 
voice  of  her  accustomed  minister,  or  the  assur- 
ances of  her  long-tried  friend  and  physician — 
without  those  thousand  little  aids  and  appli- 
ances of  taste  and  grace,  and  neatness  and  dress, 
which  help  to  smooth  the  onward  and  upward 
path  of  life. 

She,  too,  must  rough  it — and  she  does  not 
like  to  rough  it — and  she  is  hurt  and  demoral- 
ized if  the  roughing  is  too  rough,  or  too  long 
continued.  Is  it  not  so?  Does  any  one  love 
to  see  a  woman  with  uncombed  hair,  shabby 
clothes,  and  ragged  shoes,  with  ah  overworked 
and  wearied  look?  I  trow  not ;  not  one — ^not 
even  her  own  husband.  But  woman  can  go 
through  this  all,  and  well,  too,  as  Mrs.  Kirkland 
once  showed  us,  in  her  clever  book  called  ^*  A 
New  Home,  WhoUl  Follow  ?"  She  can  do  all, 
and  more,  strengthened  by  love,  if  its  fires  can 
only  be  kept  bright  on  the  home  altar.  Let 
men  remember  that.  But  women  do  not  like 
tobacco-chewing,  whisky-drinking,  and  growl- 
ing, dirty  men — ^not  they. 

Settlers  should  go  out  in  companies  whenever 
it  can  be  done  for  mutual  help  and  comfort ; 
organised  settlements  made  up  of  farmers,  me- 
chanics, surveyors,  schoolmasters,  and  shop- 
keepers are  sure  to  succeed.  Tbe^^nt  work|to 
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be  done  is  to  put  up  some  kind  of  a 
honse  snfScient  for  present  needs,  and 
in  doing  this  the  advantages  of  work- 
ing in  companies  is  evident  In  a 
coantiy  of  trees  these  cabins  are  built 
of  logs,  in  prairie  countries  of  boards 
or  slabs ;  these  often  stand  for  years, 
all  the  while  being  improved  and  add- 
ed to,  until,  by-and-by,  constant  in- 
dustry and  rich  lands  reward  the 
farmer  with  bountiful  crops  and  full 
bams;  and  then  good  houses  start 
up  over  the  country.  Work  is  sweet 
to  him  who  sees  that  he  is  to  reap 
where  he  has  sown ;  and  when  the 
farmer  of  the  Northwest  drives  his 
strong  plow-share  through  the  tough 
sod  and  turns  up  the  fat  bla^  soil, 
he  enjoys  his  labor,  for  his  mind's 
eye  sees  those  lands  waving  with 
yellow  grain  which  ho  is  sure  to 
reap.  It  is  best  that  emigrants  should 
be  sanguine,  but  not  over-sanguine ; 
and  we  therefore  venture  to  suggest 
that  there  are  some  slight  drawbacks 
even  in  the  teeming  W«st.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  have  one*s  spleen  torn 
with  the  talons  of  *  *Fever  and  Ague," 
and  the  foundations  of  health  and 
enjoyment  thus  undermined.  Pos- 
sibly this  can  not  be  escaped,  but  let 
the  man  who  knows  the  value  of 
health  avoid  night  and  morning  air, 
strong  coffee,  heavy  bread,  saleratus 
cake,  whisky,  and  doses.  Patent  med- 
icine merchants  now  career  through 
the  West  with  four-horse  teams,  dis- 
pensing drugs  and  destruction  right 
and  left :  they  fill  their  pockets  and 
the  grave-yards.  Such' things  as  this 
are  common :  A  child  is  ailing,  he 
continues  to  eat  pies  and  cakes,  and 
candy  if  he  can  get  it,  and  the  anx- 
ious parent  looks  in  the  cupboard  for 
a  remedy ;  a  bottle,  handsomely  la- 
beled, promises  well,  and  the  child  is 
dosed.  The  next  day  it  is  worse,  and 
another  bottle  is  tried  which  prom- 
ises to  care  eveiy  thing ;  the  dose  is 
given,  and  the  child  is  still  worse.  A 
box  of  *  infallible  pills*Ms  discover- 
ed, and  tried,  which  is  sure,  if  one 
but  takes  enough:  they  are  given, 
and  in  two  days  the  child  is  dead — 
and  then  people  say  **  it  is  a  myste- 
rious dispensation  of  Providence:*' 
they  forget  th^  patent  medicines. 
Thousands  of  children  are  thus  ig- 
norantly  slain,  and  thousands  shake 
out  a  miserable  existence  from  neglect  or  igno- 
rance of  the  simplest  laws  of  health  and  diet  The 
millennium  must  be  postponed  a  little  longer. 

A  few  districts  seem  tolerably  free  of  this 
scourge ;  they  are  most  eagerly  sought  for ;  time 
alone  and  superior  methods  of  life  and  diet  will 
rid  others  of  it. 


Another  evil  which  presses  heavily  upon  the 
farmer  of  the  Northwest  is  the  long  and  severe 
winter ;  both  man  and  beast  must  be  fed,  and 
the  six  months  of  summer  most  be  devoted  to 
severe  toil  to  secure  the  means  of  subsistence 
during  the  six  months  of  winter.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  fruit  of  all  civilization — ^welL 
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developed  men  and  women — are  more  common 
in  cool  and  temperate  climates  than  in  warm 
and  Inxurions  ones. 

The  growth  of  these  Western  towns  which 
now  stand  npon  the  riyer's  hank  is  surprising, 
almost  incredible.  Our  old  friend,  "P.  W.," 
tells  of  a  brief  conrersation  he  had  with  a  young 
man  who  reported  himself  as  coming  to  New 
York  from  Davenport,  where  a  few  years  ago 
Antoine  le  Claire  lived,  but  where  a  city  had 
then  neither  local  habitation  nor  name. 

He  said  he  came  to  New  York  to  buy  goods. 

**  What  goods?** 

**  Music  and  musical  instruments." 

"What I  for  Davenport,  where  the  stumps 
are  hardly  dug  out?" 

'*  Yes,  Sir;  I  sell  music  and  musical  instru- 
ments." 

**Only?»' 

*' Yes,  I  sell  those  two  things  to  the  amount 
of  five  thousand  dollars  a  year."  P.  W.  turned 
away  and  marveled  at  the  words.     It  is  high- 


ly probable  that  at  this  time  Mr.  Morrison 
sells  them  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  But  let  him  and  his  customen 
beware  lest  they  buy  too  much  and  produce  too 
littU,  and  so  go  down  to  destruction.  "He 
who  hastens  to  be  rich  shall  not  be  innocent,** 
said  the  prophet,  and  he  was  not  a  fool. 

Throughout  the  prairie  regions  of  the  West 
the  want  of  timber  and  lumber  are  severelj 
felt,  and  railroad  companies  are  being  driven 
into  the  adoption  of  coal-burning  engines  to 
save  the  consumption  of  wood.  Through  Ohio 
and  parts  of  Indiana  stumps  and  girdled  trees 
still  stand  in  the  midst  of  grain-fields,  and  wood 
is  a  drug ;  but  in  Illinois,  Lower  Wisconsin,  and 
Iowa  hedges  of  Osage  Orange  are  resorted  to, 
and  the  seeds  of  forest  trees  are  being  sown  for 
future  crops.  In  Upper  Wisconsin  and  lows 
and  in  Minnesotif^forests  abound,  and  there  we 
find  majestic  pines  which  the  sharp  axes  of  the 
lumber-men  are  turning  into  "saw-logs;"  we 
find  also  pioneers  and  axe-men  busy  in  girdling 
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and  deariti^  the  j^^muDd  for  com- 
ing crops,  Tbe  woody  rc(*«oii  has 
its  adTantn^^i  too,  wherever  the  forest 
grow  without  tioderbrush ;  for  there  the 
trees  can  b^-  quickly  girdk'd  and  fi<nn4 
crops  be  rniwd  in  th®  first  jcar.  Yasi 
qnantitif^  <>f  lumbLT  and  \of*s  ore  now 
sent  down  from  tho  npper  tribtJtaries  of 
the  Missiasippu  to  stipplf  the  want  which 
exists  throiighout  it?  lower  rogion  ^ 
amonnting  to  over  3»5,0OO^0(B  feet  aimoftUj. 
A  class  of  atronp,  daring  man  ia  en^ajc^ed  in 
this  bnsincs^p  to  whom  ease  is  dt§treaaing,  and  ' 
danger  exeiteineii  t.  1 1  in  a  com  mon  thinpi  for 
the  logs  sent  doa&iag  down  the  upper  nwms  to 
collect  aboTe  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthonj  into  a 
"jam,**  piled  abore  one  another  and  wedged 
into  a  compact  mass.  Then  comes  an  exciting 
time,^  for  die  loggers  mnst  loosen  this  mass  so 
that  the  cnrrent  will  sweep  it  over  the  fall  and 
down  the  rirer.  The  pile  of  logs  overhangs 
tha  fiiU^  on  and  among  which  the  loggers  are 
prying  and  trying — all  the  while  shonting  to  one 
another;  for  there  is  somewhere  one  log  which 
holds  the  mass,  the  key  to  the  jam ;  by.-and-by 
this  is  reached,  and  the  whole  pile  begins  to 
tremble,  and  then  to  scatter  and  plunge  over 
the  fidl.  Every  one  shouts  a  warning,,  and  each 
rushes  for  the  shore  over  the  moving  mass ;  and 
lives  are  rarely  lost,  so  expert  and  strong  have 
these  men  become.  Below  the  falls  logs  and 
1  timber  are  made  np  into  rafts,  and  with  houses 
on  their  decks  are  floated  nway  South. 

This  great  Northwest  is  now  flooded  with  pa- 
per projects  for  cities  which  will  never  be  built. 
Our  readers  well  know  that  cities  do  not  make 
themselves,  but  are  built  up  with  hard,  persist- 
ent, and  determined  efibrt,  and  that,  besides 
unwearied  labor,  something  is  owing  to  circum- 
stances  which  no  man  can  foresee.  Our  read- 
ers will,  therefore,  use  due  caution  that  some 
plausible  speculator  does  not  transfer  coin  firora 
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their  pockets  to  his, 

leaving  in  its  place  "^ 

only  some  **  Castle        ^  jam  or  Loas. 

in  Spain." 

In  all  these  growing  places,  besides  the  land, 
there  is  a  large  investment  in  machinery,  took, 
work-shops,  ai}d  steam  powers ;  and  these  cities 
are  not  merely  places  where  men  buy  and  sell 
and  get  gain,  but  are  also  great  bee-hives,  where 
are  produced  a  thousand  things  which  civilized 
people  now  demand. 

But  let  us  refer  to  the  open  secret  of  the 
whole  matter,  and  let  no  man  forget  it.  Ont 
of  the  bosom  of  the  bountiful  earth  comes  all 
the  wealth,  and  he  who  digs  it  makeM  money^ 
not  he  who  sits  in  his  banking-house  and  with 
greased  measure  measures  gold  and  wheat.  He 
may  gtt  money,  but  the  other  makes  it,  and 
ought  to  have  it. 

Behind  these  cities  spread  away  those  broad 
acres  of  fertile  land  upon  which  grow  migestic 
pines  which  come  floating  down  ti^e  St.  Croix, 
and  the  Bom,  and  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Chip- 
pewa rivers ;  the  waving  fields  of  wheat  and 
corn,  which  in  millions  of  bushels  ar^sent  fort 
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to  feed  the  people  of  the  Old  World  as  well  as 
the  New;  and  the  beef,  and  pork,  and  lead, 
and  coal,  without  which  bankers  and  merchants 
would  perish  and  leave  no  sign.  Honor  and 
glory  and  praise  and  profit  be  to  those  stal- 
wart souls  and  bodies  who  produce. 

In  the  haste  for  money  making,  and  in  the  de- 


velopment of  her  material  resources, 
we  might  expect  all  else  to  be  forgot- 
ten in  the  West.  We  therefore  ask 
attention  to  a  little  thing,  which  lies 
at  the  root  of  the  trer  of  liberty,  and 
is  the  secret  of  the  success  (or  fail- 
ure) of  free  institutions. 

The  wisest  pioneers  that  ever  col- 
onized a  new  country  were  the  Puri- 
tan leaders  of  New  England ;  they 
sought  material  good,  but  they  fully 
and  fairly  recognized  the  fact  that 
*■ '  man  lives  not  by  bread  alone,**  and 
they  provided  at  the  outset  for  the 
wants  of  the  soul  and  mind  as  well 
as  of  the  body ;  they  established  and 
sustained  in  the  centres  of  their 
towns  schools  and  meeting-houses, 
which  are  at  the  base  of  modem  civ- 
ilization and  democracy ;  and  which 
will  save  this  nation  fh>m  falling 
into  speedy  despotism  and  corrup- 
tion and  decay.  Their  descendants 
have  every  where  followed  this  ex- 
ample, and  throughout  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  and  Minnesota  schools  and 
churches  are  established,  and  uni- 
versities liberally  endowed;  while 
history  and  science  have  their  asso- 
ciations of  devoted  inquirers. 

The  public  school  system  of  New 
England  is  extended  over  the  entire 
West,  and  even  in  New  Orleans  is 
introduced  with  an  indefatigable 
corps  of  teachers.  The  universi- 
ties of  Michigan,  Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota  are  richly  endowed 
with  grants  of  lands,  and  we  may 
yet  see  a  growth  of  mind  in  the  far 
West  analogous  to  that  of  crops. 
So  far  ideas  are  the  product  of  old- 
er countries,  and  the  West  has  re- 
ceived these  from  the  East,  which 
she  has  repaid  in  food  for  the  body. 
These  universities  and  schools  will 
do  whatever  can  be  done  to  check 
the  madness  of  speculation  and  lust 
for  wealth  which  now  overruns  the 
West. 

One  of  the  peculiar  features  in  the 
system  of  rivers  which  forms  the 
Mississippi  is  the  flat-boat  (built 
of  gunwales  and  plank),  some  one 
hundred  feet  long  and  thirty  broad, 
square  at  the  ends  —  familiarly 
known  as  **  broad-horns."  Some 
are  roofed  over,  others  are  open, 
and  they  carry  the  loads  of  giants. 
On  every  tributary  these  arks  are 
constructed  through  the  summer  and  fiJl,  ready 
to  do  their  work  when  the  hour  shall  come. 
And  when  the  time  does  come,  and  the  myriads 
of  com-field3,  large  and  small,  pour  their  crops 
together,  these  '*  broad-horns"  receive  them  into 
their  capacious  chambers,  and  are  swept  down- 
ward by  the  stream. 
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When  one  lees  the  hosto  of  people  collected 
in  a  Uige  city  the  wonder  is  how  thej  are  to 
be  fed ;  bat  when  ranks  of  barrels  of  floor  and 
meat,  and  piles  of  com  and  bacon,  disgorged 
ftom  these  broad-horns  upon  the  spacious  levee 
at  New  Orleans  are  before  yon,  one  then  won- 
ders who  is  to  eat  it  all.  Bat  nothing  is  so 
strange  to  the  man  who  has  a  decent  regard  for 
his  body  as  the  infinite  quantities  of  whisky 
aod  tobacco,  produced  in  the  West  and  South- 
west, which  it  is  pretty  well  known  can  not  be 
used  safely,  which,  nerertheless,  somebody  does 
poor  down  their  throats  and  chew  in  their 
mouths  until  the  devil  snatches  them  away. 

How  some  of  the  whisky  is 
nsed  it  18  worth  while  for  en- 
terprisini;  nioriGv-p<?u*irii  Ui 
know.     ITiii*,   ¥ou   buy  it  at  .    *  \ 

say  twenty-^ix  ceot^  n  giillon^ 
you  add  a  little  DanUh  chof' 
^ly  brandy  to  pivo  it  a  rich 
Otard  fluvor,  aiid  a  littk*  btimt 
sugar  t^'  ^\v&  it  a  rub?  tiur, 
and  a  Lltdo  Pruf^ie  acid  to 
give  il  the  K^uuino  **  tang/* 
and  then  by  at'tonjtKjn  yt>ii  sicl] 
it  for  pure  Frtnch  hniad'f  at 
two  dolliLr»  a  gaJtun.  Thir4 
is  a  nicoi  little  trkk,  which 
enables  vou  ti>  put  money  into 
your  pujnie  Anil  desinnMion  into 
your  neii^hbor's  hoiue. 

A  Uttio   above   the  fjjlft  id 
Fort  SncMing.  with  m  Wr- 
racks  ati  d  Iro  nd  aeres,  w  h  Mi 
have   Ket^ntly   b^sen    mU 
The  fort  wivjj  eatablislipcl 
to  keep  Indiana  In  cheeky 
and  to  jirotcct  early  Pel- 
tiers.     It  has  of  Ifllo 
years  been  usod 
as      m     station 
where      renam 
paym®nL»L    were 
made  to  the 
old  poi-tL^ii*!-    -\ 

ors,  oil  ac- 


count of  their  lands,  and  to  keep  them  quiet 
The  enterprising  traveler  bent  upon  sight-see- 
ing will,  of  course,  visit  this  spot,  as  well  as  the 
new  towns  of  Minneapolis  and  St  Anthony. 
Ten  short  years  have  worked  a  marvelous 
change. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  St  Paul,  the  leading 
town  of  the  upper  river.  In  1846  it  contained 
ten  inhabitants ;  in  1856  it  contained  ten  thou- 
sand ;  in  June  and  July  of  that  year,  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  Winslow  House  were  above  six 
thousand  dollars  per  month,  while  more  than 
a  dozen  hotels  besides  were  doing  a  thriving 
business.     Steamers  were  coming  and  going — 
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dnys  and  teams  and  loads  of  emi- 
grants were  driving  hither  and 
thither  and  away.  Carpenters  and 
masons  w^re  hard  at  work,  regret- 
ting that  each  of  them  was  not  a 
Briareus  with  a  hundred  hands, 
each  to  earn  three  dollars  a  day. 
Shops  and  dwellings  were  starting 
out  of  the  ground  as  if  magicians 
were  busy,  and  all  was  life,  and  en- 
ergy, and  hope.  The  Court-house, 
Presbyterian  Church,  Baldwin 
School-house,  State  House,  hotels, 
the  new  Cathedral,  Masonic  Hail, 
theatres,  and  Odd  Fellows'  Hall, 
adorn  the  city,  and  tell  &e  story 
of  wealth  and  work.  Occasionally 
an  Indian  or  a  wild  duck  revisits 
his  old  haunts,  and  quickly  disap- 
pears; the  former  turns  his  face 
westward  to  die — the  latter  wings 
its  flight  to  Hudson's  Bay,  to  seek 
a  quiet  nest  to  brood  its  young. 

Let  us  then  pass  on  soudiward 
with  the  flowing  water,  which  in 
this  region  runs  clear. 

Here  the  river  flows  through  a 
picturesque  and  varied  country; 
high  banks  and  rock-capped  wood- 
ed blnfis  are  succeeded  by  open 
prairies  and  broken  valleys.  At 
the  foot  of  Lake  Pepin  the  new 
town  of  Wabasha  is  beginning  to 
grow,  where,  a  few  days  ago,  was 
only  prairie  and  grass.  The  river, 
for  a  distance  of  some  twenty-flve 
miles,  spreads  out  into  a  broad 
sheet,  varying  from  three  to  five 
miles  in  width;  is  bounded  by 
woody  hills  and  rocky  shores,  and 
is  caUed,  by  courtesy,  **Lake  Pe- 
pin." On  its  eastern  shore  rises 
the  *'Maiden*s  Rock,"  four  hun- 
dred feet  high,  around  which  atill 
lingers  a  tale  of  love  and  death — 
the  story  of  a  young  Indian  girl, 
Winona ;  how  she  loved  a  gay  white 
trader,  and  would  love  no  other, 
though  her  friends  urged  upon  her 
a  brave  young  chief  of  her  own 
tribe;  how  her  prayers  and  tears 
availed  nothing ;  and  then  how  she 
went  on  to  the  high  rock,  sang  in 
low  tones  her  death-song,  and  threw 
herself  headlong,  choosing  rather 
thus  to  die  than  to  live  without 
love.  Such  realists  are  found 
among  women,  whether  in  the 
halls  of  kings  or  the  wilderness  of 
the  West.  This  red  girl  had  an 
earnest,  loving  soul.  God  protect 
her  I 

These,  however,  are  not  the  only 
things  which  interest  the  traveler ; 
cities  are  to  be  built,  or,  at  least, 
projected  and  mapped   out,    and 
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town-loti  are  to  be  bought  and  sold ; 
and  people  now  are  living,  who  are 
persuaded  that  their  mission  is  to  lay 
ont  cities,  and  sell  town-lots  at  enor- 
mous prices;  so  that  they  may  be- 
come faboloQsly  wealthy,  lose  their 
digestion,  pass  sleepless  nights,  travel 
in  Europe,  and  come  back  sick  of 
themselves  and  the  world. 

Such  people  will  look  with  interest 
upon  rising  cities  on  the  west  bank, 
upon  t^  town  of  Wabasha,  the  future 
rival  of  St  Paul,  and  Winona:  upon 
La  Crosse,  in  Wisconsin,  where  a  ziiil- 
road  will  one  day  extend  itself  from 
Chicago,  and  Prairie  du  Chien,  and 
Mendota.    Then,  in  Iowa,  many  towns 
will  interest  the  traveler  and  specu- 
lator— Gnttenburg,  Dubuque,  Lyons, 
and  Davenport,  the  place  of  the  mu- 
sic store ;  Muscatine,  Burlington,  and 
Keokuk;   some  of  which  are  large 
cities,  famished  with  streets  of  brick 
warehouses  piled  with  merchandise, 
so  that  one  might  fancy  portions  of    ^ 
New  York  or  Philadelphia  had  been    g 
transported  as  they  stood.     All  these    | 
have  done  much,  and  promise  to  do    t 
more ;  and  active,  determined  men  do    ;; 
not  fear  to  build  mills  and  hotels  and    t, 
shops  there,  sure  of  good  returns.     II-    fi 
linois  shows  the  towns  of  Galena,  and    > 
Rock  Island,  and  Oquawka,  and  Nau-    ^ 
voo — where  the  Mormons  built  their    P 
strange  temple  and  their  strange  relig^    | 
ion,  but  lost  their  remarkable  prophet, 
one  Jo  Smith,  Esq.,  whose  successor, 
Brigham  Young,  now  challenges  at- 
tention. 

Our  view  of  Galena  is  as  it  once 
was,  but  these  towns  come  up  in  a 
night,  and  grow,  like  the  prophet's 
gourd,  so  fast  that  one  can  hardly 
keep  pace  with  them.  It  ia  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  great  lead  region,  and 
ships  away  annually  42,000,000  pounds 
of  the  metal,  which  is  valued  at 
#1,780,000,  and  gives  direct  employ- 
ment to  about  two  thousand  people. 
In  the  region  round  about  the  ground 
is  penetrated  with  pits  and  di^ngs, 
many  of  which  extend  deep  below  the 
surface.  Thousands  of  tons  of  zinc 
and  copper  ores  are  dug  out  and  lie 
on  the  surface,  unused  for  want  of  coal 
to  smelt  them.  The  town  contains 
about  ten  thousand  people,  and  is 
charmingly  built  on  the  rising  banks 
of  a  branch  of  the  Mississippi ;  it  has 
churches  of  many  kinds — ^Baptist,  Presbyterian, 
Episcopal,  Methodist,  and  Roman  Catholic — 
and  is  well  supplied  with  schools,  newspapers, 
and  milla  and  shops  in  abundance.  Galena 
will  not  go  backward.  Railroad  trains  rush  in 
daily,  bearing  their  loads  of  freight  and  pas- 
sengers, and  her  levee  is  busy  in  receiving  and 


discharging  cargoes  from  steamboats  that  ply 
up  and  down  the  Mississippi. 

Time  was  when  the  flat-boat  was  the  only 
means  by  which  travelers  could  reach  New  Or- 
leans— a  slow  but  surer  means  than  the  early 
Western  steamboat  It  onoe  happened  that  an 
impatient  passenger,  bent  upon  setting  away 
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from  Cincinnati,  applied  to  the  captain  of  a  flat, 
who  decidedly  refused  to  take  him.  The  pas- 
senger would  not  be  refused,  and  at  last  was 
allowed  to  bring  aboard  his  *'  unpretending  lug- 
gage.** He  slept  on  com  sacks,  was  jolly  under 
the  most  discouraging  aspect  of  things,  helped 
to  sweep  the  boat  out  of  the  eddies,  and  made 
himself  so  useful  and  agreeable  that  the  gruff 
reserve  of  the  captain  softened.  At  last,  after 
many  trials,  they  did  reach  New  Orleans,  and 
the  single  passenger  prepared  to  depart;  the 
captain  then  shook  his  hand  heartily,  and  said, 

"  Good-by,  Mister  Gill— good-by !  I  didn't 
want  you  aboard  at  fust  a  bit — I  thought  you 
was  a  gentleman,  and  I*d  ruther  be  alone  any 
time  than  hare  a  long-legged  cuss  yawpin* 
round  and  askin*  all  kinds  o*  nonsense ;  but 
now  I'm  glad  you  com',  for,  by  George,  there 
ain't  the  least  bit  of  a  gentleman  about  you ! 
Good-by,  Mister  Gill— good-by !" 

The  flat-boatmen  are  a  rough  set,  and  among 


them  are  good  hearts  and  strong  hands ;  but 
among  them  also  have  been  some  of  the  most 
desperate  and  drunken  and  brutal  men  that 
are  ever  found  in  a  border  country — men  who 
stopped  at  nothing — to  whom  conscience  and 
honor  were  ridiculous.  But  as  society  has  be- 
come fixed  that  breed  has  gradually  disappeared, 
and  California  and  Nicaragua  have  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  their  social  rirtues.  The  standard 
among  them  at  present  is  not  very  high,  though 
if  Louis  Napoleon  and  Count  Momy  are  the 
finest  characters  of  Europe,  fiat-boatmen  need 
not  despair. 

It  was  during  the  3rear  1842  that  one  of  them 
stepped  into  a  broker's  oflSce  at  New  Orleans  to 
get  some  money  changed.  The  broker,  finding 
he  was  from  Illinois,  naturally  inquired  as  to 
the  State  finances,  and  said,  bluntly, 

"Well,  are  yon  going  to  repudiate  up  there  ?** 
'*No,  I  guess  not — I  guess  we  shan't  repu- 
derate." 
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»*Then  you'll  pay  your  State  debta?" 
'<  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that." 
"  Why  you  must  pay  if  you  don't  repudiate.** 
"WeU,  not  exactly;  my  notion  would  be  to 
vrait  till  people  got  pretty  well  frightened  and 
we  could  buy  up  the  bonds  pretty  cheap — say 
for  about  25^— and  then  we  might  borrow  enough 
to  buy  up  the  old  uns ;  and  then,  you  see,  if  we 
took  a  notion  to  repuderate  we  might  repuder- 
ate  the  new  uns,  which,  you  see,  wouldn't  be  so 
bad— would  it,  now?" 

Luckily  this  financiering  scheme  was  not 
adopted  by  Illinois.  She  paid  her  debts,  and  is 
now  the  fourth  State  in  the  Union,  while  Chi- 
cago certainly  stands  before  the  world  a  mira- 
cle of  enterprise  and  work. 

The  principal  amusement  of  the  flat-boatmen 
is  card-playing,  and  every  man  owns  a  dirty 
pack,  called  a  '*  deck."  Euchre,  old  sledge,  and 
poker,  are  the  favorite  games,  and  no  man  and 
no  boy  fears  to  play  for  money — commonly  small 
stakes  of  "  fips"  or  "  levys."  If  cards  be  really 
the  "  Devil's  picture-books,"  then  he  has  a  large 
edition  in  circulation  on  the  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. In  former  times  a  perfect  acquaint- 
ance with  this  department  of  **  Illustrated  Lit- 
erature" was  considered  indispensable  to  a  fin- 
ished education  in  the  Southwest. 

We  now  pass  the  mouth  of  the  yellow  Mis- 
souri and  approach  St.  Louis. 

The  Queen  City  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
daims  attention  not  more  from  the  enterprise 
and  industry  of  the  people,  the  magnificence  of 
her  streets  and  levees,  but  from  the  hope  that 
the  city  and  the  State  will,  ere  long,  take  their 
place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  States  of  the  great 
Republic 
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A  fine  limestone  blu£f  rises  from  the  river, 
upon  which  St  Louis  yearly  grows.  The  spot 
was  selected  by  Laclede,  a  French  trader,  in 
the  year  1768,  as  the  centre  from  which  to  car- 
ry forward  his  plans  for  trade  with  the  Indians ; 
and  he  then  predicted  the  future  of  the  city  in 
as  enthusiastic  terms  as  those  which  her  present 
inhabitants  indulge  in. 

In  February  of  the  year  1764  he  set  forth 
with  boats  and  men,  and  where  the  old  market- 
place of  St.  Louis  now  stands  he  commenced 
the  future  city.  Among  his  pioneers  were  two 
young  French  Creoles  from  New  Orleans,  named 
Auguste  and  Pierre  Chouteau — one  of  whom, 
Pierre,  lived  almost  to  our  day,  always  reelect- 
ed ;  their  names  alone  were  a  passport  to  the 
civilities  and  hospitalities  of  the  savages,  who 
every  where  had  experienced  their  kindness. 
At  this  time  (1762)  the  whole  country  west  of 
the  Mississippi  had  been  secretly  transferred  by 
France  to  Spain ;  still  it  was  mostly  settled  bv 
the  French. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1803  that  the  United 
States  took  possession  of  it,  and  organized  a  gov. 
emment  under  the  title  of  the  District  of  Lou- 
isiana— the  territory  extending  from  the  month 
of  the  Mississippi .  But  the  position  of  St.  Louis 
was  good,  the  country  rich,  and  the  fur  trade 
valuable ;  and  the  city  grew,  and  was  incorpo- 
rated in  the  year  1809. 

The  barren  bluff  is  now  crowded  with  houses 
and  magnificent  buildings,  the  wharves  are 
alive  with  activity ;  rail-cars  and  steamers  bring 
to  the  city,  as  a  distributing  centre,  the  wealth 
of  a  vast  empire  The  population  is  some  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand,  and  who  can 
foretell  its  possible  future  ? 
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Trayelen  will  not  fail  to  remember  the  West- 
cm  steamers — a  great  feature  of  the  Western 
und  Southern  rivers.  If  70a  are  at  St.  Louis, 
and  wish  to  take  passage  on  one,  jou  approach 
the  levee  or  landing-place,  and  find  them  lying 
with  their  noses  against  the  paved  bank  ranked 
in  a  row,  with  puffing  steam,  burning  fires,  roll- 
ing smoke,  turning  wheels,  and  ringing  bells. 

Of  course  you  seek  for  one  of  the  finest  boats 
— one  which  you  "guess"  will  be  likely  to  go 
within  two  days  of  her  advertised  time.  You 
mount  thfi  stairway  and  find  the  cabin  on  the 
second  deck ;  and  this  is  the  peculiarity  of  these 
boats,  the  ordinaiy  deck  being  devoted  to  the 
machinery  and  to  freight.  This  cabin  is  a  sa- 
loon extending  over  the  whole  boat  except  a 
small  space  at  the  bow,  and  in  some  boats  is 
nearly  three  hundred  feet  long. 

This  great  hall  is  sure  to  ba  finished  with 
white  and  gold,  and  to  be,  as  the  newspapers 
say,  "very  gorgeous  indeed."  Perhaps  this 
" gorgeousness"  maybe  appropriate  to  steam- 
boats, but  when  it  invades  the  "  sanctity  of  the 
domestic  hearth"  is  it  not  time  for  the  conserv- 
ative classes  to  pause  ? 

"  Indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Jones,  in  describing  the 
elegance  of  Mr.  Mulligan*8  new  Fifth  Avenue 
palace — ^his  happy  home — **  Indeed,  it  is  almost 
as  handsome  as  a  steamboat  !'* 

"  But  what,"  asks  the  judicious  reader,  "  can 
Mr.  Mulligan  do  to  show  the  world  that  he  has 
1*ot  so  much  money?"  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  property ;  but  might 
not  Mr.  Mulligan  build  a  real  steamboat,  and 
have  that  for  his  home,  leaving  soifie  quiet  and 
comfort  in  the  houses  of  the  people  ? 

To  proceed  with  our  floating  palace.  In  the 
forward  part  of  this  mighty  hall  are  the  clerk's 
office,  and  the  sociaX  hall  and  bar,  whore  one 
can  smoke  cigars  and  spit — the  after  part  be- 
ing devoted  to. the  fair  sex,  who,  "by  court- 
esy," are  supposed  not  to  smell  smoke;  in  the 
centre  are  tables  for  dining. 

When  twelve  o'clock  comes  these  tables  are 


stretched,  and,  with  military  precision,  the  work 
goes  rapidly  forward.  Plates  are  placed,  then 
forks,  dien  knives,  then  bread,  then  pickles, 
then  castors,  then  cake  and  candy  ornaments, 
then  chairs,  and  finally  meats,  and  so  on.  With 
military  promptness  the  hungry  passengers  stand 
in  solemn  silence. behind  their  chairs;  but  no 
man  thinks  of  sitting  until  the  "  polite  and  gen- 
tlemanly bar-keeper"  bows  in  the  ladies ;  then 
the  gong  sounds,  the  roof  trembles,  every  man 
seizes  his  chair  and  goes  grimly  to  work ;  not 
a  sound  is  heard  but  the  click  of  knives  and  the 
clatter  of  plates  for  ten  minutes ;  then  each  man 
rises  from  his  place  and  goes  away,  silently  giv- 
ing thanks,  the  work  of  demolition  being  for 
that  time  ended. 

Three  or  four  sets  of  passengers  and  crew  are 
thus  fed  three  times  a  day ;  and,  although  one 
sees  too  much  of  it,  yet  the  fare  on  good  boats 
is  excellent  and  varied.  Three  times  a  day  the 
ladies  go  from  the  table  and  sit  for  a  little  mu- 
sic or  talk,  and  the  men  go  forward  to  smoke  or 
play  cards. 

On  both  sides  of  this  long  hall,  or  saloon,  are 
state-rooms,  each  containing  two  berths.  These 
rooms  open  into  the  saloon  and  out  on  a  gal- 
lery, where  one  can  walk  or  sit. 

About  two  hundred  miles  below  the  Missouri, 
the  Ohio  pours  in  its  volume  of  waters.  This 
river,  called  by  the  early  French  settlers,  "  La 
Belle  Riviere, "  brings  down  the  wealth  prodnced 
from  the  mountains  and  mines  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia,  and  that  which  is  collected  along 
its  course  from  the  hills,  valleys,  and  plains  of 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  At  this 
point  the.Mississippi  may  be  said  to  haTe  col- 
lected its  strength,  ready  to  pour  down  through 
the  broad  alluvium  into  the  Mexican  Gulf; 
above  this  have  flowed  in  the  St.  Peters,  lowm, 
Des  Moins,  St.  Croix,  Wisconsin,  Rock,  Illinois, 
the  Missouri,  and  many  smaller  streams ;  while 
below,  the  Ohio,  the  St.  Francis,  White,  Ar- 
kansas, and  Red ;  the  Yazoo,  the  Hatcheo,  and 
Big  Black  empty  in  (heir  many  waters. 
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More  than  thirty  thousand  miles 
of  large  riverB  are  thus  collected  into 
one  to  make  the  mighty  Mississippi. 
Above  the  Missouri  the  waters  are 
comparatively  clear,  but  the  Missouri 
brings  in  its  contributions  of  whitish- 
yellow  mud,  the  Ohio  its  greenish  sed- 
iment, while  the  Arkansas  and  Red 
are  freighted  with  that  of  a  darker 
hue;  so  that  to  the  unsophisticated 
eye  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  slake 
one*s  burning  thirst  at  such  fountains. 
But  custom  rules  the  world,  and  the 
dweller  on  the  Mississippi  bulks  turns 
from  pure  and  limpid  springs  with 
unfeigned  contempt  to  the  rich  waters 
of  his  native  home. 

Travelers  in  these  regions  can  not 
fail  to  have  observed  that,  when  men 
drink  with  one  another,  they  strike 
their  glasses  sharply  together  as  a 
gage  of  amity.     Some  say  this  prac- 
tice has  descended  to  us  from  tho  Vi- 
kings; while  others,  with  a  show  of 
tmUi,  assert  that  it  has  arisen  out  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
for  this  "  rich"  kind  of  water— often 
scooped  up  from  marshes  or  pools — 
10  contain  insects  and  even  incipient    ^ 
frogs,  and  that  tho  clash  of  the  glass     -^ 
is  used  as  a  means  of  frightening     j 
them  to  the  bottom;  at  which  mo-     « 
meUt  the  parties  hastily  drink. 

The  slight  cathartic  property  of  the 
Western  river  waters,  no  doabt,  has 
increased  a  natural  tendency  to  the 
consumption  of  alcoholic  infusions, 
and  a  very  young  traveler  often  find-9 
himself  greatly  elated  at  owning  a 
pocket  brandy-flask,  from  which  ho 
frequently  drinks  and  feels  manly  and 
brave.  Such  young  traveler,  ardsntly 
seeking  for  truth  in  those  Western 
regions,  will  no  doubt  find  great  sat- 
isfaction in  the  following  statement 
which  has  recently  come  to  our  no- 
tice; 

"  Dr.  Hiram  Cox,  chemical  inspect- 
or of  alcoholic  liquors  in  Cincinnati, 
states,  in  an  address  to  his  fellow-cit- 
izens, that  during  two  years  he  has 
made  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  in- 
spections of  various  kinds  of  liquors, 
and  has  found  more  than  nine-tenths 
of  them  imitations,  and  a  great  por- 
tion of  them  poisonous  concoctions. 
Of  brandy  he  does  not  believe  there 
is  one  gallon  of  pure  in  a  hundred 
gallons,  the  imitations  having  com 
whisky  for  a  basis,  and  various  poisonous  acids 
for  the  condiments.  Of  wines  not  a  gallon 
in  a  thousand  purporting  to  be  sherry,  port, 
sweet  ^lalaga,  etc.,  is  pure,  but  they  are  made 
of  water,  sulphuric  acid,  alum,  Guinea  pepper, 
hoTBe-radish,  etc.,  and  many  of  them  without  a 
single  drop  of  alcoholic  spirit.     Dr.  Cox  war- 


rants there  are  not  ten  gallons  of  genuine  por 
wine  in  Cincinnati.  In  his  inspections  of 
whisky  he  has  found  only  from  seventeen  to 
twenty  per  cent  of  alcoholic  spirit,  when  it 
should  have  forty-five  to  fifty,  and  some  of  it 
contains  snlphuric  add  enough  in  a  quart  to 
eat  a  hole  through  a  man*s  stomach^' 
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No  one  certainly  knows  what  changes  the 
surface  of  the  earth  has  undergone,  but  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  broad  alluvi- 
um (the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi)  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Mexican  Gulf,  has 
been  formed  from  the  deposit  of  the  river,  as 
such  deposit  is  still  going  on  at  the  river's 
months. 


Few  large  rivers  are  as  wide 
near  their  mouths  as  at  some  point 
of  their  course,  and  this  is  true  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri.  The 
Mississippi,  at  its  junction  with  the 
Missouri,  is  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
width,  while  below  the  Ohio  the 
channel  decreases  in  width  and 
increases  in  depth;  but  from  this 
point  the  river  rushes  on  with  in- 
creased velocity  (at  the  rate  of 
four  miles  an  hour),  and  at  an  av- 
erage width  of  about  one  mile.  But 
the  spring  floods  sometimes  raise 
the  river  above  its  ordinary  level 
sixty  feet,  often  forty  feet;  then 
the  water  spreads  away  over  the 
country  for  thirty  miles  in  width, 
producing  infinite  mischief  and 
misery. 

It  is  to  guard  against  ^is  over- 
flow and  destruction  that  along  the 
lower  portion  of  the  river  the  broad 
strong  bank  has  been  raised,  called 
the  **  levee."  This  has  been  built 
at  great  labor  and  trouble,  and 
needs  to  be  jealously  watched ;  for 
at  all  times,  and  especially  at  the 
time  of  these  floods,  the  mad  river 
undermines  and  cuts  away  the 
clayey  banks ;  and  it  is  not  rare  for 
acres  to  fall  into  the  raging  cur- 
rent in  a  night  Now  and  then  the 
high  waters  wear  away  this  arti- 
ficial levee,  when  no  men  or  money 
must  be  spared  to  stop  the  gap,  to 
fill  up  the  **  crevasse"  as  it  is  call- 
ed; and  the  alarm  is  sent  finom 
plantation  to  plantation  to  gather 
all  hands  to  the  work,  so  that  crops 
and  lands  may  be  saved.  When- 
ever the  water  breaks  through,  the 
destruction  of  property  is  frightful, 
and  fevers  are  sure  to  foUow. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
the  river  loses  its  picturesque  char- 
acter. Its  broad,  rapid  stream  is 
bordered  by  level  banks  covered 
Mrith  woods,  which  seem  endless 
and  monotonous,  and  one  greets  a 
bluff  with  glad  surprise.  The  broad, 
boiling  river,  covered  with  drifting 
logs  and  wood,  is  only  diversified  by 
islands,  by  rafts,  and  flat-boats  with 
long  sweeps  lazily  drifting  with  its 
current,  and  by  puffing  steamers, 
which,  if  coming  down  stream,  are 
piled  above  their  pilot-houses  with 
carts  and  wagons,  bureaus  and  bedsteads,  and 
all  the  manifold  articles  turned  out  from  the 
busy  workshops  of  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and 
Pittsburg. 

We  are  now  passing  through  the  great  Cotton 
Region,  where  this  rich  valley  is  made  to  produce 
this  one  article,  and  where  the  great  landhold- 
ers are  dignified  with  the  tide^oif  Planters— &"> 
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loni^r  Fanners.  We  are  in  a  different  region 
and  ^mong  a  different  race,  and  a  thousand 
things  show  it ;  towns  cease  to  be  frequent  along 
the  bank,  and,  except  Memphis,  we  see  no  large 
town  till  we  reach  Vicksbnrg,  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  a  distance  of  eight  hundred  miles 
from  St.  Louis. 

Memphis  is  built  on  a  fine  bluff  thirty  feet 
abore  Uie  highest  rise  of  the  river,  and  is  a 
thriying,  active  place,  with  ten  churches,  four 
dailj  papers,  mills,  and  factories,  and  its  new 
navy  yard.  From  this  point  the  cotton  of  West- 
em  Tennessee  is  shipped. 

From  Memphis  down  to  New  Orleans  you 
see  and  hear  only  cotton,  or  rather  cotton  and 


negroes,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  nation  i> 
turned  into  the  production  of  these  two  articles. 
Cotton  is  on  the  levees,  cotton  is  on  the  steam- 
ers, cotton  is  in  the  mouths  and  bosoms  of  all 
the  people.  It  is  curious  to  know  that,  in  the 
year  1791  (some  seventy  years  ago),  only  sixty- 
four  bales  of  cotton  were  taken  to  Liverpool 
from  America,  which  large  quantity  then  excited 
surprise  and  suspicion.  Now  (1850)  the  prod- 
uce of  the  States  is  some  2,469,093  bales,  which, 
at  ten  cents  a  pound,  amounts  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  t98, 763, 720. 

The  cotton  plant  (Gossypium)  seems  to  be 
indigenous  to  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  but  so 
far  America  has  succeeded  best  in  its  cultiva- 
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tion ;  she  produces  the  most  and  best  cotton. 
But  its  importance  to  the  world,  and  particnlarlj 
to  the  manufacturing  interest  of  England,  is  so 
great  that  the  commercial  men  of  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  have  at  last  taken  the  matter  in 
hand,  determined  to  induce  capital  and  energy 
to  produce  cotton  elsewhere. 

That  produced  in  America  is  divided  into 
long  and  short  staple,  or  black  seed  and  green 
vseed.  The  green  seed  produces  the  largest 
crop,  is  known  as  upland  cotton,  and  is  the 
great  article  of  commerce.  The  long  staple  or 
black  seed  flourishes  on  the  islands  and  shores 
of  (xeorgia,  and  is  often  called  Sea-island  cotton. 
Some  of  this  is  exceedingly  fine  and  silky,  and 
brings  a  high  price. 

The  river  has  ceased  to  be  interesting  un- 
til we  reach  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans, 
where  just  now  we  do  not  intend  to  go. 
After  this  long  article,  we  can  only  refer 
to  those  curious  and  extremely  valuable 
people  the  Negroes.  At  every  landing- 
place  picturesque  groups  or  figures  arrest 
the  eye,  each  of  whom  is  a  study  for 
painter  or  philosopher. 

One  such  came  aboard  our  flat-boat  to 
swap  cotton  for  powder.  Our  captain 
had  some  made  to  sell.  The  old  negro 
hold  it  in  his  hand  and  carefully  turned 
it.     He  looked  up  waggishly,  and  said : 

*'  Sho,  Massa — sho  now,  dis  won*t  do 
nohow^-dis  looks  as  do*t  had  been  shot 
off  three,  fo*  times  sarten — dis  neber  do 
for  old  nigger.    Waugh,  waugh,  waugh  !'* 

Peddlers  used  to  sell  a  kind  of  powder 
in  New  England  no  doubt  similar  to  this. 

"Look  here.  Mister!"  said  a  store- 
keeper to  one  who  had  left  him  a  half 


barrel — "Look  here,  I  don't  think  I  want  any 
more  of  that  powder  I*' 

**  Not  want  it  ?**  inquired  the  peddler,  incred- 
ulously. 

"No." 

"\^'Tiynotr' 

"  I'll  tell  you.  T'other  night  I  went  to  git 
some,  and  I  dropped  the  candle  into  the  barrel^ 
and  nigh  half  on't  burned  up  before  I  could  pot 
it  out.  You  see  it's  rather  dangerous  having 
such  powder  round." 

It  was  a  pure  matter  of  business,  and  neither 
laughed. 

But  we  must  end  here ;  and  as  the  Sultma  now 
comes  steaming  up  the  river  we  will  go  up  toa 


MY  ILLUSIONS  SPARE  I 


I. 


PEACE !  skeptics,  peace !    Your  heartless  words 
Fall  on  my  soul  like  ice; 
Why  will  men  at  all  sacred  things 

Nibble  and  gnaw  like  mice? 
Grant  it,  my  faith  is  but  a  dream, 

But  if  the  dream  be  fair, 
Why  cloud  it?     Seek  some  other  theme. 
And  my  illusions  spare  I 

II. 
I  know  that  I'm  no  longer  young; 

Why,  then,  disturb  my  past  ? 
Why  taunt  me  with  the  sUile  old  song 

That  pleasures  never  last? 
Why  preach  to  me  the  grave's  the  end 

Of  joy  as  well  as  care? 
My  heart  says  not;  so  go,  my  friend, 

And  my  illusions  spare! 


m. 


Tlie  world,  you  say,  the  same  old  round 

Has  gone  since  it  was  young; 
Tliat  bad  men  thrive,  and  good  men  fiiil. 

And  saints  are  often  hung; 
What  then?     You  are  not  hung  as  yet. 

So  hope  for  better  fare,- 
And  while  you  still  the  gallows  cheat. 

Pray  my  illusions  spare! 

IV. 
You  think  mankhid  no  wiser  now 

Than  centuries  ago; 
Perhaps,  but  roust  we  reason  then 

That  you  no  wiser  grow? 
If  so,  then  vent  your  scornful  wrath, 

And  at  your  fortune  swear, 
But  leave  me  to  my  simple  fiiith, 

And  my  illusions  spare! 


I  feel  within  me  naught  but  growth, 
And  yonder  wakening  sky 

Looks  down  upon  the  gro¥ing  earth 
With  sweet  approving  eya; 


Your  curse  (you'll  learn  the  truth  one  day) 

Is  but  inverted  prayer; 
You  damn  yourself;  well,  damn  away. 

But  my  illusions  spare! 
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THE  THREE  SONS. 

BY  JOHN  MOULTRIE. 

I  HAVE  a  son,  a  little  son,  a  boy  just  fi^^  years  old. 
With  eyes  of  thoughtful  earnestness,  and  mind  of  gentle  mould ; 
They  tell  me  that  unusual  grace  in  all  his  ways  appears, 
That  my  child  is  grave  and  "wise  of  heart  beyond  his  childish  years. 
I  can  not  say  how  this  may  be, — I  know  his  face  is  fair. 
And  yet  his  chiefest  comeliness  is. his  sweet  and  serious  air: 
I  know  his  heart  is  kind  and  fond,  I  know  he  loveth  me. 
But  loveth  yet  his  mother  more  with  grateful  fervency. 
But  that  which  others  most  admire  is  the  thought  which  fills  hb  mind; 
The  food  for  grave  inquiring  speech  he  everywhere  doth  find: 
Strange  questions  doth  he  ask  of  me,  when  we  together  walk ; 
He  scarcely  thinks  as  children  think,  or  talks  ad  children  talk; 
Nor  cares  he  much  for  childish  sports,  dotes  not  on  bat  or  ball, 
But  looks  on  manhood*s  ways  and  works,  and  aptly  mimics  all. 
His  little  heart  is  busy  still,  and  oftentimes  perplex*d 
With  thoughts  about  this  world  of  ours,  and  thoughts  about  the  next ; 
He  kneels  at  his  dear  mother's  knee,  she  teaches  him  to  pray, 
And  strange,  and  sweet,  and  solemn  then  are  the  words  which  he  will  say. 
Oh,  shocdd  my  gentle  child  be  spared  to  manhood*^  years  like  me, 
A  holier  and  a  wiser  man  I  trust  that  he  will  be: 
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And  when  I  look  into  his  eyes,  and  stroke  his  thoughtful  brow, 
I  dare  not  think  what  I  should  feel,  were  I  to  lose  him  now. 

I  have  a  son,  a  second  son,  a  simple  child  of  three ; 

m  not  declare  how  bright  and  fair  his  little  features  be, 

How  silver  sweet  those  tones  of  his  when  he  prattles  on  my  knee. 

I  do  not  think  his  light-blue  eye  is,  like  his  brother's,  keen. 

Nor  his  brow  so  full  of  childish  thought  as  his  hath  ever  been ; 

But  his  little  heart 's  a  fountain  pure  of  kind  and  tender  feeling, 

And  his  every  look  *s  a  gleam  of  light,  rich  depths  of  love  revealing. 

When  he  walks  with  me,  the  country  folk,  who  pass  us  in  the  street, 

Will  shout  with  joy,  and  bless  my  boy,  he  looks  so  mild  and  sweet 

A  playfellow  is  he  to  all,  and  yet,  with  cheerful  tone. 

Will  sing  his  little  song  of  love,  when  left  to  sport  alone. 

His  presence  is  like  sunshine  sent  to  gladden  home  and  hearth, 

To  comfort  us  in  all  our  griefs,  and  sweeten  all  our  mirth. 

Should  he  grow  up  to  riper  years,  God  grant  his  heart  may  prove 

As  sweet  a  home  for  heavenly  grace  as  now  for  earthly  love. 

And  if,  beside  his  grave,  the  tears  our  aching  eyes  must  dim, 

God  comfort  us  for  all  the  love  which  we  shall  lose  in  him. 

I  have  a  son,  a  third  sweet  son;  his  age  I  can  not  tell. 

For  they  reckon  not  by  years  or  months  where  he  is  gonp  to  dwell. 

To  us,  for  fourteen  anxious  months,  his  infant  smiles  were  given, 

And  then  he  bade  &rewell  to  Earth,  and  went  to  live  in  Heaven. 

I  can  not  tell  what  form  is  his,  what  looks  he  weareth  now, 

Nor  guess  how  bright  a  glory  crowns  his  shining  seraph  brow. 

The  thoughts  that  fill  his  sinless  soul,  the  bliss  which  he  doth  feel, 

Are  number*d  with  the  secret  things  which  God  will  not  reveal. 

But  I  know  (for  Qrodi  hath  told  me  thb)  that  he  is  now  at  rest, 

Where  other  blessed  infants  be,  on  their  Saviour's  loving  breast. 

I  know  his  spirit  feels  no  more  this  weary  load  of  flesh. 

But  his  sleep  is  blest  vrith  endless  dreams  of  joy  forever  fresh. 

I  know  the  angels  fold  him  close  beneath  their  glittering  wings, 

And  soothe  him  with  a  song  that  breathes  of  Heaven's  divinest  things. 

I  know  that  we  shall  meet  our  babe  (his  mother  dear  and  I), 

WTien  God  for  aye  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  every  eye. 

Whate'er  befalls  his  brethren  twain,  Aw  bliss  can  never  cease; 

Their  lot  may  here  be  grief  and  fear,  but  kia  is  certain  peace. 

It  may  bo  that  the  tempter's  wiles  their  souls  from  bliss  may  sever. 

But  if  our  own  poor  faith  fail  not,  he  must  be  ours  forever. 

When  we  think  of  what  our  darling  is,  and  what  we  still  must  be, — ^ 

When  we  muse  on  that  world's  perfect  bliss,  and  this  world's  misery, — 

When  we  groan  beneath  this  load  of  sin,  and  feel  this  grief  and  pain, — 

Oh!  we'd  rather  lose  our  other  two,  than  have  him  here  again. 
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BUSINESS  made  it  necea^     ^ ■^' 
nary  for  mc  to  take  pasA^                  - 

1^  on  the  U.  S.  M,  ateatn- 
sliip  llHnois  for  a  trip  to  the 
litkunas  of  Panumu.  The  vessel  was  ndvcr- 
tbed  to  SO)!  on  the  r»th  at  two  o'clock.  I  was 
a«  roit/e  for  the  steamer  at  one.  Reaching 
the  pior  my  profjresai  wvla  barred  by  a  denno 
collection  of  cajTini^t"?*  from  We;*!  Street  to  the 
gates  of  the  wharf;  hut  a  tijuph?  of  of[]cioufl 
porters,  at  once  lajing  hold  of  my  luggage,  led 
the  way  onward,  depending  npon  the  weight 
and  momentom  of  the  tmnks  to  clear  onr  pas- 
sage through  a  clamorous  multitude  of  hack- 
men,  fruit-women,  book-peddlers,  and  hangers- 
on  of  erery  description  that  were  crowding  up 
to  the  gates.  By  virtue  of  the  luggage,  I  was 
,  permitted  to  pass  from  the  crowd  without  to  the 
crowd  within,  and  by  the  same  token,  close  in 
the  wake  of  my  porters,  I  managed  to  reach  the 
gang-plank,  firom  whence  a  couple  of  gentle- 
manly policemen  escorted  me  to  the  deck  of  the 
steamer. 

Passengers,  probably  to  the  number  of  fire 
hundred,  were  already  on  board.  Friends  of 
passengers  (determined  to  take  the  very  last  pos- 
sible embrace),  at  least  as  many  more.  Thread- 
ing my  way  down  through  the  cabin  to  my  state- 


rooin,  ponie* 
Xh\n^  Tcry  like 
a  sigh  came  up 

with  the  thought  that  among  all  the  watery  eyes 
and  rubicund  noses  meeting  me  on  every  side, 
not  one  was  more  watery  or  more  rubicund  for 
me.  Here  was  a  fine  opportunity  for  a  philoso- 
pher ;  but  my  philosophy  suggesting  change  or 
cambric,  I  returned  to  the  quarter-deck  for 
scenes  of  more  general  and  less  painful  interest. 
From  this  point  of  view  such  another  densely- 
packed,  writhing,  surging  mass  of  human  be- 
ings was  rarely  seen  before.  Scores  of  "  run- 
ners*' stood  on  theoutskirting  timbers  of  the 
wharf  shouting  their  brazen  adieus  to  many  a 
well-fieeced  passenger.  Red-eyed  **  Biddies" 
struggled  up,  flushed  and  flurried  with  eager 
efforts  to  swing  a  tear-stained  handkerchief  or 
fling  a  farewell  orange  to  departing  "  Patricks.*' 
A  stout,  gray-haired  old  gentlenuu^with  a  fac^ 
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like  a  peony,  Tigoronsly  flaunted  his  red  ban- 
dana, with  only  an  occasional  pause  to  wipe 
the  great  beads  of  sweat  that  oozed  from  his 
venerable  forehead,  in  ineffectual  attempts  to 
attract  the  attention  of,  mayhap,  his  **Beiga- 
min**  on  board,  never  for  an  instant  withdraw- 
ing his  helpless  and  despairing  gaze,  though 
repeatedly  advanced,  retreated,  and  otherwise 
interfered  with  by  the  swaying  crowd.  Farther 
on  stood  a  little  group  of  women  and  children, 
from  whose  fluttering  signals  and  motions  of 
delight  it  was  evident  that  they  had  succeeded 
in  establishing  their  telegraph.  In  the  midst 
of  the  crowd  an  Emerald  female,  in  the  con- 
vulsive stage  of  excitement,  was  pushing  along 
with  a  young  OTlaherty  on  one  arm  and  a 
bundle  of  bedding  in  the  other,  while  sundry 
little  O'Flahertys  clung  trembling  to  her  skirts, 
some  of  the  by-standers  (to  their  shame  be  it  re- 
corded) making  boisterous  merriment  over  the 
poor  creature*s  tribulation.  Behind  all  these, 
and  yet  in  full  sight,  was  the  more  genteel  and 
quieter  part  of  the  crowd,  occasionally  waving 
a  (landkerchief  or  kissing  a  hani  as  some  friend- 
ly recognition  took  place,  and  patiently  await- 
ing the  departure  of  the  ship. 

Her  ponderous  wheels  begin  to  turn  and  dash 
the  foam  from  heir  sides;  still  the  vessel  is 
bound  by  immense  cables  to  the  wharf;  her 
time  is  not  yet.  The  shipping-master  has  work 
to  do.  Upon  him  falls  the  labor  of  relieving 
the  ship  from  her  numerous  visitors,  to  wind 
up  or  break  off  the  lingering  farewells ;  and 
now,  high  above  the  roaring  of  the  *scape-pipe, 
above  the  rushing  of  the  wheels,  his  stentorian 
call  ii  heard — "All  Ashore T'  Full  strong 
must  be  the  nerves  that  can  resist  the  stamped- 
ing influence  of  that  voice :  now  and  then  one 
may  be  bold  enough,  but  even  he  is  borne  along 
by  the  retreating  multitude,  never  stopping  until 
he  is  well  placed  upon  the  wharf.  Then  (as 
if  that  voice  vf  en  not  enough)  a  gong  gives  forth 
its  nerve-splitting  tones  until  not  a  friend  re- 
mains on  board. 


PUBSEH  8  WINBOW. 


The  ship  still  waits ;  the  doors  of  the  wharf- 
entrance  fly  open,  and  down  comes  a  wagon  at 
full  speed  bearing  the  last  express  and  mails. 
They  can  not  mean  to  drive  upon  the  mass ; 
yet  on  it  comes,  not  slackening  a  second's 
speed.  The  crowd  opens,  shrinks  into  an  al- 
most impossible  compass,  and  the  car  dashes  on 
through  the  quivering  multitude.  Then  fol- 
lows a  moment  of  painful  stillness,  as  if  to  hear 
some  one  to  cry  out  the  number  of  killed  and 
wounded.  What  a  miracle,  nobody  hurt  I  The 
express  and  mails  are  thrown  on  board;  the 
Captain,  for  whom  the  ship  has  been  especially 
waiting,  comes  hurrying  down,  stopping  for  a 
moment  to  receive  from  the  confidential  agent 
of  the  Company  his  last  official  communica- 
tion ;  he  rushes  up  the  gangway ;  in  an  instant 
he  is  on  the  wheel-house ;  the  lines  are  loosed ; 
the  engineer  strikes  the  bell ;  the  wheels  move ; 
and  amidst  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs,  and 
the  resounding  huzzas  from  a  thousand  throats, 
the  steamship  glides  slowly  out  into  the  stream. 
At  a  signal  from  the  Captain  the  ponderous 
engines  put  their  whole  force  to  the  work,  and 
with  a  speed  of  eleven  or  twelve  knots  an  hour, 
we  leave  the  hurrahing  multitude  on  the  wharf, 
la  a  few  moments  we  find  ourselves  plowing 
along  past  the  Battery,  Govemor*s  and  Bcd- 
loe*s  Islands,  occasionally  receiving  a  salute  or 
dipping  an  ensign  as  we  pass  some  anchored 
raan-of-wdr  or  in-bound  steamship,  now  do¥m 
the  bay. 

Every  thing  looks  bright  and  beautiful  as  wc 
skirt  the  villa-dotted  shores  of  Staten  Island; 
but  every  body  is  not  prepared  to  appreciate 
fully  the  beauties  of  the  passing  Iand8ci4)e. 
Many,  overcome  by  the  excitement  of  leave- 
taking,  or  in  anticipation  of  a  certaui  disagree- 
able unsettlement  that  old  Neptune  usually  de- 
mands from  novitiates,  have  retired  to  the  cab- 
in. Still  it  is  a  lively  scene  on  the  deck  of  the 
lUinois.  Many  a  bright  eye,  dimmed  with  tears 
but  a  few  moments  since,  is  bright  as  ever  now, 
and  the  merry  laugh  ringing  out  at  times  gives 
evidence  of  the  elasticity 
of  the  human  hearL 

As  we  speed  on  a  little 
commotion,  far  aft  on 
the  quarter-deck,  betok- 
ens something  onntnal 
in  progress.  The  Purs- 
er is  collecting  his  tick- 
ets. A  line  of  men,  with 
joined  hands,  is  formed 
across  the  deck,  who 
walk  slowly  forwazd. 
Each  passenger  most 
pass  through  this  loco- 
motive sieve,  leave  his 
passage  ticket,  and  re- 
ceive a  check  instead. 
Above,  below,  fore  and 
afl,  this  process  is  car- 
ried on,  until  every  one 
on  board  has  demonstra- 
ted h^^right  toot  pas- 
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sage,  or,  in  default  thereof^  has  been  seized 
and  placed  in  temporary  custody  on  the  **  hurri- 
cane-deck.** Sereral  seedy-looking  individuals 
vrere  found  stowed  away  in  the  forward  part 
of  the  ship  without  the  necessary  documents. 
Among  them  was  a  buxom-looking  female, 
who  acknowledged  her  intention  to  steal  a  pas- 
sage ;  but,  determined  to  go  to  California,  and 
without  money,  what  else  could  she  do?  So 
she  stowed  herself  on  board,  and  now  begged 
for  mercy.  Appealing  in  rain  to  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  Purser,  she  threw  herself  on  the 
charity  of  numerous  passengers  who  had  crowd- 
ed around  to  ei^y  the  incident.  Their  bowels 
of  compassion  were  not  moved,  however,  and 
the  female  "  stow-away,"  with  a  defiant  toss  of 
the  head,  took  her  place  upon  the  deck  appar- 
ently determined  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

Several  poor  unfortunates,  who  had  been  nn- 
wise  enough  to  buy  their  tickets  at  spurious 
offices,  found  out  too  late  that  ^^ forward  cabirC* 
meant  **  gteerage^^*  and,  instead  of  being  enti- 
tled to  the  places  they  had  bargained  for,  were 
obliged  to  take  up  their  quarters  with  the  lowest 
class.  This  seemed  rather  hard,  and  I  took  an 
opportunity  of  suggesting  as  much  to  the  Purser, 
who  assured  me  that  the  only  remedy  lay  in 
warning  passengers  against  procuring  tickets 
Jbr  any  price  except  at  the  regular  office — that 
these  tickets  were  originally  bought  by  '*  run- 
ners,** and  sold  to  second  hands  with  specious 
misrepresentations,  for  which  the  Company, 
after  having  widely  advertised,  could  not  be 
held  responsible.  I  left  him  with  enlarged 
ideas  of  the  depravity  of  human  nature. 

Hardly  had  the  sifting  process  been  com- 
pleted when  Sandy  Hook  was  abeam.  Ahead, 
and  to  the  eastward  perhaps  half  a  mile,  bear- 
ing down  for  us  with  a  smacking  breeze,  was  a 
gracefnl  little  craft,  having  painted  upon  her 
mainsail,  in  huge  characters,  *'No.  18.**  It 
was  the  pilot's  boat  The  last  link  which  holds 
the  "  outward  bound'*  was  now  to  be  severed. 
Gallantly  she  dashed  on  until  almost  ahead, 
when  she  swung  up  into  the  wind's  eye,  and, 
with  sails  fluttering,  like  a  bird  impatient  for 
flight,  she  awaited  our  approach.  As  we  came 
near  our  engines  were  stopped,  a  little  boat  put 
out  from  "  No.  18,**  and  came  alongside.  Stow- 
aways were  hustled  down  the  gangway,  and 
rather  nnceremoniously  transferred  to  the  boat. 
A  waiter,  bearing  a  bottle  or  two  of  eau  de  vie 
and  a  sirloin,  stepped  cautiously  down,  and  de- 
posited the  pilot's  perquisite  in  the  skiff.  The 
pilot  and  the  shipping-master,  laden  with  last 
letters  and  positively  last  words,  stepped  down 
— off  they  went  with  their  load  of  disconsolate 
"dead-heads." 

Again  the  engines  moved,  and,  as  a  faint 
**  Good-by**  was  heard  from  the  rapidly  depart- 
ing pilot-boat,  I  realized  that  we  were  fairly 
upon  the  "broad  blue  sea.** 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  unsettled 
set  of  mortals  than  the  passengers  of  a  crowded 
ship  on  the  first  day  out.  Everybody  is  look- 
ing for  a  place  which  he  can*t  find,  and  for 


something  he  can't  get ;  waiters  are  plied  with 
mysterious  questions,  and  sent  on  impracticable 
errands.  Everybody  wants  and  nobody  gets, 
until  Everybody,  tired  and  sleepy,  takes  out  his 
chart,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  waiters, 
navigates  into  his  six-feet-by-three,  and  forgets 
his  cares. 

By  six  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  at 
the  clanging  of  a  gong,  I  awakened,  and  mak- 
ing a  hasty  toilet,  ascended  to  the  deck.  The 
fresh,  clear  morning  air,  as  I  inhaled  it,  was 
like  a  delicious  invigorating  draught.  We  were 
out  of  sight  of  land,  and  the  "blue  below"  was 
so  placid  and  serene  that  each  shroud  and  sail 
was  mirrored  distinctly  upon  the  glassy  surface 
of  the  water  as  we  sped  along.  The  business 
of  the  voyage  had  commenced ;  for  the  gong 
that  awakened  me  was  the  signal  for  the  first 
breakfast.  About  a  hundred  yret^  feeding — ^yes, 
feeding  is  the  word.  I  looked  down  into  the 
dining-saloon  upon  such  a  scene  of  confusion 
as  never  met  my  eye  before.  Each  individual 
seemed  to  have  gone  into  the  business  entirely 
on  his  or  her  own  account^ — seemingly  under 
the  impression  that  this  was  the  only  opportu- 
nity to  replenish  they  would  have  during  the 
voyage.  Many  desperate-looking  persons  were 
standing  by,  ready  to  pounce  upon  any  seat  that 
should  by  accident  become  vacant  It  was  a 
matter  of  personal  activity  and  "  brass"  that  se- 
cured the  seats. 

This  confusion  and  attendant  discomfort  was 
soon  to  be  remedied.  A  notice  upon  the  main- 
mast gave  information  that  table-tickets  would 
be  dispensed  at  ten  o'clock.  At  ten  precisely 
the  little  window  of  the  pursei^s  office  was  thrown 
open  to  an  eager  crowd,  arranged  in  post-office 
order,  and  reaching  back  as  far  as  the  quarter- 
deck. Each  one,  in  turn,  received  a  check, 
bearing  the  number  of  table  and  seat  thus  se- 
cured over  all  other  claimants.  Now  the  for- 
malities are  all  accomplished,  and  there  is  no- 
thing more  but  to  eat,  sleep,  and  be  borne  along. 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  gong  strikes  for  "  chil- 
dren's dinner" — children  about  a  hundred. 
Mammas  and  nurses  hover  around  the  tables ; 
an  occasional  squall  springs  up  to  diversify  the 
clatter  of  the  forks  and  dishes;  affiectionato 
nurse  bears  down  with  the  "  main  spanker*'  set, 
and  all's  right  again. 

At  one  o'clock  comes  the  first  table  of  the 
regular  dinner,  at  two  off  goes  the  gong  again, 
and  at  three  comes  the  dinner  of  the  first-class 
passengers — decidedly  in  contrast;  however, 
with  the  performances  of  the  morning ;  for  ev- 
ery one,  now,  has  his  own  rightful  place  beside 
his  friend  or  acquaintance,  if  he  has  had  the 
foresight  to  request  it  of  the  purser  when  hb 
check  was  procured.  Each  class  of  passengers 
is  placed  together  at  the  tables,  so  that,  their 
habits  being  probably  much  the  same,  few  arc 
annoyed  or  offended  by  nuU-apropot  neighbors. 
The  dinners  pass  off  pleasantly ;  thongh  many 
a  vacant  seat  proclaims  the  trinmphs  of  Nep- 
tune, and  many  an  abrupt  departure  gives  token 
of  his  influence.  ^-^  | 
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The  freqaentlj-repeateJ  SDundmi;  of 
the  gong  exeitcd  a  curiosity  ill  mj  mind 
to  knoiv  how  and  where  the  food  was 
prepared  for  such  a  mighty  hom;  so 
made  an  cxjiloratory  fiuncy,  ami  found 
a  littlis  pliice,  about  amidBhipa^  not  fif- 
teen feet  Rqiiiire,  ycleped  ^'  the  galley/' 
("Pflj/i7e'tfl^jf^iViw/*  a  clcrleiil  friend  at 
mjr  elbow  farctintisly,  atid  not  inapt- 
ly, termed  il;  '*far,'*  said  he^  *' don't 
you  see  the  pan-demons  flourishing 
aronnd?**)  This  galley  was  a  snug 
machine,  composed  of  cooks,  ovens,  and  ranges 
— each  cook  fitting  like  a  cog  into  his  place, 
turning  dishes  in  a  certain  stage  oyer  to  anoth- 
er, who  put  his  mark  upon  it,  he  passing  it  on  to 
another,  and  so  on — the  ovens  and  ranges  com- 
ing in  at  their  proper  places,  and  all  working  with 
an  alacrity  and  exactness  that  was  wonderful. 
Perfect  system  and  habit  produced  here,  within 
the  compass  of  an  ordinary  pantry,  the  where- 
withal to  satisfy,  three  times  a  day,  the  craving 
appetites  of  five  hundred  people ;  and  as  great 
a  variety  of  food  was  prepared  as  would  be 
found  at  any  first-class  hotel. 

It  might  be  supposed  that,  where  five  or  six 


PAKUBMONIUM. 

hundred  people  were  congregated  together  with. 
in  the  limits  of  a  few  hundred  feet,  distinctKMW 
of  caste  would  be  obliterated  in  a  great  degree : 
but  I  soon  found  that  such  was  far  from  being 
the  case.  Scarcely  had  the  first  twen^-loor 
hours  passed  by  before  it  became  evident  that  nei- 
ther the  close  contact  in  which  all  parties  wen* 
thrown,  the  mutual  interest  of  a  common  desti- 
nation, nor  the  democratic  influence  of  home- 
lessness,  could  mingle  the  water  and  oil  of  so- 
cial distinction.  Almost  by  instinct  the  sepa- 
ration seemed  to  take  place.  On  one  sode  of 
the  quiurter-deck  the  awning-sheltered  paitiea  of 
aristocrats,  luxuriating  in  pn^^Ue  easj-chaiis, 
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or  lolling  on  the  rail,  discussing  the  discomforts 
and  annoyances  of  the  royage,  or  amusing 
themselves  with  criticisms  on  the  commonalty 
gathered  on  the  other  side  of  the  deck.  These, 
in  defiance  of  custom  or  the  sneering  notice  of 
the  aristocrats,  were  lying  in  each  othei^s  arms 
on  the  seats,  or  prone  upon  the  deck,  while  side- 
long glances  and  hissing  whispers  gave  assur- 
ance that  the  attention  of  the  opposite  party  was 
reciprocated.  Troops  of  uneasy  individuals, 
whom  the  ship*8  movements  had  failed  to  un- 
lettle,  promenaded  up  and  down  through  the 
intire  domain,  alternately  pausing  at  either  end 
to  watch  the  ponderous  cylinders  as  they  oscil- 
lated to  and  fro,  or  straining  their  eyes  along 
the  creamy  wake  of  the  vessel,  that  extended 
far  back  until  lost  in  the  distant  changing  wa- 
ters. 

At  about  five  o*clock  I  discovered,  far  ahead, 
a  rippling  line  extended  tithwart  our  course 
which  shone  like  burnished  silver.  Here,  sep- 
arated firom  the  surrounding  waters  by  a  sharp 
and  unmistakable  outline,  was  the  northern 
edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  I  passed  to  the  for- 
ward deck  for  a  better  view  of  this  singular  riv- 
er, and  saw  a  sailor  casting  overboard  a  little 
canvas  bucket  with  a  long  hand-line  attached. 
As  it  was  drawn  on  board  I  observed  a  ther- 
mometer rapidly  plunged  therein.  This  pro- 
cess was  repeated  every  four  or  five  minutes,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  precise  moment  when  the 
vessel  entered  the  Stream ;  for  there  exists,  on 
its  northern  edge,  a  difference  of  temperature 
between  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  and  the  sur- 
rounding ocean  of  some  twenty  degrees  Faren- 
heit,  and  often  within  a  distance  of  as  many 
yards.  At  this  time  the  meeting  of  the  waters 
was  so  palpable  to  the  eye  that  no  actual  need 
existed  for  testing  the  temperature;  but  it 
formed  a  part  of  the  routine  of  the  ship,  and 
could  not  be  neglected. 

By  the  evening  of  this  the  second  day,  af- 
fairs had  assumed  a  quiet  that  was  refreshing. 
Somewhat  accustomed  now  fb  their  diminutive 
accommodation,  and  made  to  realize  that  mu- 
tual sacrifice  and  forbearance  was  necessary  to 
any  degree  of  comfort — our  multitude,  finding 
out  the  extent  of  their  prospective  comforts  and 
discomforts,  had  in  most  cases  arrived  at  a 
peaceful  and  contented  frame  of  mind.  The 
saloon  was  lighted  up,  and  card-partiet  were 
formed.  The  social  *  *  whist**  or  the  merry  **  old 
maid*'  might  be  seen  going  on  at  one  table,  while 
the  quieter  chess  and  draughts  were  being  en- 
joyed in  other  parts  of  the  saloon. 

Little  groups  were  gathered  here  and  there, 
discussing  that  mighty  bugbear  of  all  southron 
voyagers,  *  *  Cape  Hatteras  ;**  for  during  the  night 
we  shall  probably  pass  that  renowned  point  of 
land  which  has  been  for  so  many  years  looked 
upon  as  the  nest  of  storms  and  **  gusty  gales.** 
Even  an  old  sailor  ditty  hath  it  respectfully  no- 
ticed: 

"  If  tbe  Benaadfts  let  yon  put, 
Th«i  look  out  for  Gftpe  Hatt'iat.** 

Rut  it  is  not  always  stormy  off  Cape  Hatteras ; 


genial  sunshine  and  placid  waters  are  some- 
times even  there — so  we  will  hope  that  our  voy- 
age is  in  a  favored  time. 

Ten  o'clock  comes ;  the  state-room  lights  are 
extinguished.  Poor  unfortunates,  who  have 
been  heedless  of  the  premonitory  warning,  must 
needs  disrobe  by  the  solitary  lamp  that  bums 
throughout  the  night  in  the  saloon. 

Now  naught  is  heard  save  the  watchman 
making  his  half-hourly  round,  and  the  smoth- 
ered rushing  of  the  waters  as  we  cleave  our  on- 
ward way.  .  Tet  there  are  vigilant  eyes  and 
busy  hands  that  neither  stay  nor  sleep.  The  en- 
gineer, who  guides  the  immense  steam  monster 
on  whom  our  lives  depend,  is  watchful,  tireless ; 
grim,  sooty-faced  firemen  are  ever  and  anon 
plunging  their  long  iron  rakes  into  the  glowing 
bowels  of  the  furnace,  and  heaping  fresh  sup«> 
plies  upon  the  fiercely-burning  anthracite.  The 
restless  cylinders,  responding  to  the  impulse, 
sway  to  and  fro,  seemingly  conscious  of  the 
strength  that  drives  the  mighty  wheels.  Above, 
standing  on  the  verge  of  each  wheel-house,  a 
sentinel  peers  anxiously  forward  into  the  night, 
ready  on  the  instant  to  give  warning  of  danger 
ahead.  In  the  pilot-house  two  helmsmen  turn 
the  guiding  wheel  under  their  ready  hands,  obe- 
dient to  the  trembling  little  needle  that  points 
our  course.     We  are  surely  well  cared  for. 

I  slept,  but  the  imprint  of  waking  thoughts 
did  not  vanish^  in  my  slumber.  We  were  pass- 
ing *'the  Cape;*'  the  storm  howled  fiercely 
around  our  stout  vessel ;  hoarse,  stem  voices, 
and  the  heavy  tramp  of  sailors  overhead,  gave 
token  of  the  gale.  The  ship  just  then  gave  a 
sudden  and  tremendous  lurch,  as  if  bound  for 
the  regions  below,  when  I  awakened  to  find  my- 
self upright  in  the  berth,  with  both  hands  firm- 
ly clenched  on  a  brace  of  life-preservers  that 
ornamented  the  roof  of  tny  dormitory.  The 
lurch  was  no  dream. 


TEE  OAPTAtir. 


I  hurriedly  threw  on  my  clothes  and  rashed 
above  to  ascertain  the  worst,  and^und  the* 
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dawn  breaking  npon  a  sky  as  dear  as  a  beryl, 
and  the  sailors  washing  down  the  decks.  It 
proved,  howeyer,  a  foitonate  alarm  for  me, 
as  I  thereby  made  the  acqoaintance  of  our 
captain  (a  commander  in  the  navy),  who  was 
standing  aft,  consulting  his  compass.  A  tall, 
heavily-bearded,  strong-framed  man,  of  courte- 
ous manner  and  speech,  he  seemed  a  pleasant 
combination  of  the  hardy  sailor  and  the  polite 
gentleman.  On  inquiring  the  cause  of  the 
heavy  sea  that  was  running  while  there  existed 
such  a  perfect  calm  in  the  atmosphere,  he  re- 
plied that  "  it  gave  evidence  of  a  severe  gale 
which  had  been  blowing  from  the  southeast; 
and  as  several  casks  and  bits  of  timber  had  been 
reported  by  the  *  look-out,*  he  was  apprehen- 
sive that  some  disaster  might  have  occurred.** 
Scarcely  was  this  remark  uttered  when  the 
look-out  cried, 

"Sail,  ho r* 

"Where  away?'*  shouted  the  captain,  in  a 
stentorian  tone. 

"  Three  points  on  the  starboard  bow ! — a  dis- 
masted schooner,  showing  signals  of  distress!** 
answered  the  mate,  who  was  scrutinizing  the 


craft  through  his  telescope  from  the  hurricane- 
deck. 

"  Keep  away  for  her  **  responded  the  captain. 

The  8hip*s  head  was  turned,  and  we  bore 
down  for  the  wreck.  In  a  few  moments  more 
we  were  able  to  see  distinctly  a  schooner  of 
about  two  hundred  tons'  burden,  apparently  wa- 
terlogged ;  her  bowsprit  broken,  but  still  hang- 
ing to  the  wreck ;  her  bulwarks  gone ;  her  fore- 
mast carried  away — nothing  left  but  the  main- 
mast, upon  which  a  storm-sail  was  spread,  and 
her  flag  hoisted  tmion  down. 

Huddled  together  upon  the  poop-deck  were 
six  human  beings  in  attitudes  of  anxious  sus- 
pense, swinging  their  handkerchiefs  and  hats 
as  they  leaned  forward  awaiting  our  approach. 
When  within  about  a  hundred  yards  the  captain 
hailed  her,  and  was  answered  by  a  hoarse,  ex- 
cited voice, 

"The  E&za  AnrC^  of  Tremont,  Maine,  laden 
with  lumber,  waterlogged.  Will  you  take  us  ofi?** 

"  Ay,  ay  !*'  promptly  replied  the  captain.  A 
boat  was  at  once  lowered,  manned  by  the  sec- 
ond mate  and  a  couple  of  sailors,  who  pulled 
off  to  the  wreck. 
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These  poor  fellows  were  indeed  in  a  pitiable 
plight  Except  the  small  elevated  space  on 
which  they  stood,  every  portion  of  the  vessers 
deck  was  submerged  by  each  passing  wave.  A 
buoyant  lading  alone  kept  her  upon  the  sur- 
face. Now  the  rescue  is  certain,  for  the  ship- 
wrecked mariners  have  dropped,  singly  and  cau- 
tiously, into  the  life-boat  which  was  sent  for 
their  deliverance.  One  bore  a  compass,  one  a 
chronometer,  and  the  last  a  faithful  dog — all 
that  could  be  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the 
£Rza  Arm. 

As  the  oarsmen  bent  their  bcu:ks  to  the  re- 
turn an  anxious  multitude  on  the  deck  of  the 
steamer  sent  up  a  shout  that  made  the  welkin 
ring.  One  hardy-looking  seaman,  who  had  borne 
himself  with  courage  and  fortitude  through  all, 
when  he  reached  the  deck  of  our  vessel,  could 
restrain  the  revulsion  of  feeling  no  longer — na- 
ture found  relief  in  an  uncontiiollable  flood  of 
tears.  For  four  days  and  nights  they  had  been 
at  the  merey  of  the  elements,  with  neither  rest 
nor  food.  The  cfq)tain*8  right  arm  was  broken 
in  several  places  by  the  falling  of  the  foremast. 
The  crew  had  sustained  but  little  injury,  but 
their  haggard  features  and  weather-beaten  cos- 
tume gave  painful  evidence  of  the  mental  suf- 
ferings they  had  undergone.  We  were  scarcely 
upon  our  onward  course  before  the  skipper*s 
broken  arm  was  in  process  of  setting  by  the 
sttigeon  of  the  ship,  and  every  necessary  com- 
fort had  been  administered  to  the  rescued  sea- 
men. 

The  turbulent  condition  of  the  waters  this 
morning  has  not  been  without  its  efibct  on  some 
of  my  fellow-passengers.  Quite  a  serio-comic 
little  incident  occurred  just  after  breakfast. 
Among  the  minor  regulations  of  the  ship  is  one 


which  requires  that  all  nuisances,  in  the  shape* 
of  parrots  and  monkeys,  shall  be  excluded  from 
the  privileges  of  the  oibin,  and  consigned  to  the 
tender  care  of  the  porter.  A  ponderous  French- 
woman (weighing  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  three  hundred  pounds)  missed  her 
"Polly,**  and  had  been  informed  of  its  proba- 
ble whereabouts,  when,  regardless  of  the  by  no 
means  gentle  motion  of  the  vessel,  or  her  own 
unwieldy  proportions,  she  determined  upon  oc- 
ular demonstration  of  its  existence.  The  ascent 
of  the  cabin  stairs  was  accomplished,  and  I  met 
her  just  as  she  was  issuing  from  the  gangway- 
door  ;  her  firmly-set  jaw,  and  her  glaring,  little 
black  eyes,  as  they  gleamed  from  their  oleagin- 
ous setting,  showed  plainly  that  the  steam  was 
up.  *An  unexpected  movement  of  the  vessel 
gave  an  eccentric  impetus  to  her  locomotion, 
and  after  one  or  two  flour-bag  pirouettes  she 
brought  up,  by  a  miracle  almost,  in  a  large  arm- 
chair opposite  the  rail.  Every  one  pitied  the 
poor  thing,  but  what  could  be  done  ?  The  end 
was  not  yet,  for  the  fire  of  her  eye  still  burned 
with  unwavering  determination.  One  more  ef- 
fort ;  she  stood  erect ;  she  drew  up  her  s)urts 
for  a  fresh  start  I  yet —  The  next  I  saw  of 
her  was  a  palpitating  mass  lying  upon  the  seat 
under  the  rail,  and  a  pair  of  ponderous  limbs 
waving  acknowledgment  of  the  rights  of  Cape 
Hatteras. 

Having  steered  a  course  due  south  from  Sandy 
Hooky  we  entered  the  Gulf  Stream  at  the  point 
where  it  trends  to  the  northeast,  and  crossing 
diagonally,  emerged  from  it  this  morning  at 
about  eleven  o'clock.  On  its  southern  edge  the 
line  of  demarkation  is  not  so  distinct  as  upon 
its  northern  boundary ;  but  here  other  indica- 
tions besides  the  difierence  in  temp$^turo  dc- 
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note  its  location.  In  looking 
over  the  side  of  the  ressel  I 
discovered,  floating  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water,  large 
masses  of  sea-weed,  full  of 
pale  yellow  berries,  that  glist- 
ened in  the  sunshine.  This 
"  Gulf-wted"  as  it  is  techni- 
cally termed,  is  so  constlmt- 
ly  present  at  the  outer  edge 
of  the  Stream,  that  it  is  de- 
pended upon  as  a  reliable 
guide  to  the  mariner. 

Quantities  of  these  algct 
were  thrown  up  by  the  wheels, 
and  lodged  upon  the  guards ; 
£  rentured  down  and  secured 
a  bunch.  It  was  a  mass  of  cor- 
al-covered branches,  throw- 
ing out  graceful  sprays  which 
bore  delicate,  translucent 
leaves,  lanceolate,  serrated, 
and  of  a  pale  reddish-yellow 
oolor,  bearing  berries  of  a 
lighter  hue,  spherical  and  hol- 
low, which  acted  like  so  many 
little  air  -  bladders,  giving 
buoyancy  to  the  mass.  Largp 
numbers  of  fish  gather  around 
these  weeds,  to  prey  upon  the 
minute  varieties  of  Crustacea 
with  which  they  are  covered. 

A  school  of  porpoises  made 
its  appearance  this  morning. 
The  sailors  call  them  "puff- 
ing-pigs, "  and,  certainly,  with 
their  long,  sharp  noses  and  oc-  '    ' 

casional  "  blow,"  they  bear,  at  least,  a  suggest- 1  land.    For  half  an  hour  hundreds  of  these  nauti- 
ive  resemblance  to  our  grunting  denizen  of  the  |  cal  porkers  gamboled  about  the  vessel,  darting 

from  side  to  side  and  leaping  out  from 
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the  brine  one  after  the  other  by  threes 
and  fours,  like  so  many  sheep  clear- 
ing a  wall.  All  at  once,  as  if  by  a 
concerted  signal,  simultaneously  turn- 
ing their  noses  downward,  they  shot 
into  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  we 
saw  them  no  more. 

Nothing  further  worthy  of  note  oc- 
curred until  the  fifth  morning  of  our 
voyage,  when  we  were  thrilled  by  the 
exciting  cry  of  "  Land  ho !"  Who  is 
there  whose  eyes  have  not  rested 
save  on  the  changeless  blue  of  the  sky 
and  ocean  for  days,  that  can  not  re- 
member how  they  brightened  and  his 
heart  throbbed  quicker  at  that  wel- 
come sound?  It  may  prove  but  a 
storm-worn  rock  with  not  a  blade  of 
grass  to  invite  the  passing  sea-bird, 
but  it  is  "  ttrrajirmaj**  and  the  wave- 
tossed  traveler  gives  it  welcome. 

The  "White  Rocks"  of  Watling's 
Island  were  jutting  above  our  south- 
ern horiion,  myriads  of  sea-fowl  hov- 
ered over  the  lime-covered  ledges ;  a 
bright  green  belt  of  water  stretching 
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back  to  the  southwest  discovered  the  reef  which 
connects  these  rocks  with  the  low  sandy  shore  of 
Watling.  Ck>ast!ng  along  within  a  couple  of 
miles  of  its  western  edge,  we  saw,  on  the  ele- 
vated land  about  midway  o£  the  island,  a  little 
clnster  of  frame-houses  and  a  flag-staff,  while 


twenty  or  thirty  fisher's  huts  peeped  out  from  an 
adjacent  grove.  This  little  islet,  surrounded 
with  reefs  and  sunken  rocks,  has  long  been 
dreaded  by  mariners  as  the  most  dangerous  of 
the  Bahama  group  Fifteen  miles  in  length 
and  six  in  width,  it  has  scarcely  half  a  dozen 
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square  miles  of  soil,  for  a  salt  lagoon  occapie^i 
the  great  part  of  its  inland  surface.  A  few- 
wreckers,  salt-makers,  and  turtlers,  make  up 
its  population,  who  drive  a  petty  trade  with  the 
Island  of  Nassau 

Watling's  Island  is  one  of  the  nominal  de- 
pendencies of  England,  but  might  as  well  he- 
long  to  the  Great  Mogul  as  far  as  any  benefit 
of  revenue  is  concerned.  Passing  the  southern 
end,  the  Hinchenbroke  Rocks  reared  their  black 
heads  to  our  view,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more 
Watling  was  hid  by  the  rising  outline  of  the 
ocean. 

It  may  be  worth  a  passing  thought  to  know 
that  our  track  is  almost  the  same  which  Colum- 
bus traversed  on  his  earliest  voyage,  and  that 
the  first  land  discovered  by  him  is  only  forty 
miles  distant.  It  was  here,  perhaps,  that  he 
wrestled  with  his  skeptical  crew,  and  gained  the 
few  hours  that  landed  him  on  the  ever-memora- 
ble San  Salvador. 

We  are  coasting  along  under  the  lee  of  Cas- 
tle and  Crooked  Islands,  whose  salt  ponds  and 
turtle  fisheries  alone  make  them  habitable.  It 
is  evening.  The  air  has  lost  its  fervent  heat,  and 
the  waters,  serene  and  placid,  glow  like  silver  in 
the  moonlight  Our  decks  swarm  with  passen- 
gers enjoying  the  perfumed  breath  of  the  land  and 
the  radiant  night.  Home-bom  memories  come 
to  us  almost  every  where — but  more  than  ever  on 
a  Saturday  night  at  sea  *  *  Home,  sweet  home, " 
quavered  from  many  a  pensive  heart,  while  "Old 
Hundred,**  and  "Mear,»*  and  "Chehnsford," 
with  their  quaint  harmonies,  told  of  the  quiet 
Sabbath-keeping  firesides  many  of  our  voyagers 
had  left.  Late  in  the  night  we  were  able  (o  sec 
that  world-renowned  constellation,  the  **  South- 
em  Cross.*'  Just  above  the  horizon  four  bright 
stars  formed  the  glittering  emblem,  once  hailed 
with  superstitious  joy  by  the  early  Spaniards,  on 
their  search  for  El  Dorado, 

The  Sabbath  was  calm  and  beautiful.  No 
sonorous  bells  gave  notice  of  the  worship  with 
which  it  was  proposed  to  celebrate  this  holy  time. 
A  little  placard  upon  the  mainmast  announced 
that  an  Episcopal  service  would  be  held  on  the 
quarter-deck,  at  eleven  o'clock,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
B ,  of  Jamaica, 

The  capstan,  canopied  by  the  national  flag  of 
our  Union,  formed  the  lectem ;  benches,  chairs, 
I  and  sky-lights  the  pews.  Every  sect,  from  the 
Jew  to  the  Mormon,  had  its  representatives  in 
the  little  assemblage  gathered  on  the  quarter- 
deck. A  couple  of  "  Sisters  of  Mercy"  were  un- 
wittingly hemmed  in  by  the  congregation,  and 
as  they  sat  hooded  with  their  sombre  vails,  each 
holding  an  hour-glass  and  a  rosary,  and  devout' 
ly  absorbed  in  their  rituals,  the  novelty  of  the 
scene  was  complete.  Nothing  can  be  more  im- 
pressive than  our  solemn  church  service  at  sea. 
In  such  a  time  the  feeling  of  utter  dependence 
on  that  Providence  whose  feeblest  breath  might 
launch  our  frail  bark  into  oblivion  can  scarcely 
fail  to  have  its  lodgment  in  the  most  thought- 
less mind ;  and  when  that  comprehensive  prayer 
of  the  Litany,  "Jfay  itpletue  Thee  to  pretervi 
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all  who  travel  by  land  or  by  water,''*  was  read, 
many,  unaccustomed  to  religions  observance, 
might  hare  been  heard,  joining  in  the  heart- 
felt response. 

Jnst  as  the  services  were  ended  the  eastern 
end  of  the  "  Ever-faithful  Island**  was  risible. 


WATSa-  tPOCT. 


With  its  ragged,  coral-edged  shore,  covered  by 
a  dense  growth  of  cactus,  aloe,  and  stunted 
palm,  its  rock-ribbed  terraces  broad  and  green, 
stretching  back  into  the  cloud-capped  mount- 
ains, it  was  a  pictxiresque  and  beautiful  sight 
On  the  other  band,  struggling  up  through  the 
fleecy  cumuli,  the 
j^_  faint  but  lofty  outline 

^  '"  of  San  Domingo  was 

just  discernible. 

Toward  evening  a 
mass  of  murky  clouds 
came  sweeping  along 
the  sky  from  the 
southwest.  Every  eye 
was  turned  toward 
them  with  anxious 
foreboding.  Sudden- 
ly, within  the  distance 
of  a  mile,  an  angry 
tongue  of  vapor  darted 
down  until  it  reached 
midway  between  the 
clouds  and  sea,  while 
a  furious  surging  of 
the  watets  began  di- 
rectly underneath, 
from  whose  troubled 
surface  arose  a  dense 
and  swiftly  circling 
mist  that  shot  rapidly 
upward  until  it  joined 
the  vaporous  tongue 
abore.  It  seemed 
a  gigantic  column 
whose  pediment  was 
on  the  sea  and  whose 
capital  upheld  the 
sky.  It  was  a  water- 
spout— the  whirlwind 
of  the  ocean.  Within 
its  misty  shroud  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  water 
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were  being  carried  np  to  heaven  in  the  spiral 
folds  of  nature's  stupendous  engine.  Now  the 
huge  column,  driven  by  the  wind,  is  bearing  down 
upon  our  course,  threatening  instant  destruc- 
,tion  to  all  within  its  path.  Nothing  can  avert 
the  danger  but  such  a  sudden  and  violent  con- 
cussion of  the  air  as  will  break  this  vicious  cir- 
cle of  the  winds.  Our  cannon  is  loaded — near- 
er the  peril  approaches — nearer — the  gun  booms 
over  the  water;  the  column  wavers;  it  falls 
asunder :  the  water-spout  is  broken,  and  we  are 
safe. 

At  this  point  in  our  voyage  it  became  neces- 
sary to  make  a  little  detour  to  the  westward  in 
order  to  touch  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  for  coals. 

On  Monday  morning,  at  daybreak,  the  white- 
washed light-house  of  Point  Morant  hove  in 
sight,  and  a  little  advancing  speck  made  its  ap- 
pearance on  the  intervening  waters  It  was  the 
native  pilot  in  his  **  dug-out."  In  less  than  ten 
minutes  he  had  scrambled  on  board  and  perched 
himself  upon  the  top  of  the  pilot-house.  Al- 
together he  was  a  decided  character.  His  face 
shone  like  polished  ebony ;  a  huge  set  of  **  ivo- 
ries" gleamed  from  behind  the  red  half-pound 
of  lips  that  kept  constantly  working  in  efforts  to 
<;nstain  the  awful  dignity  of  his  position ;  a  chip 


hat,  minus  the  third  of  its  brim,  sat  jauntily  upon 
his  head,  a  well-ventilated  ticking  shirt  and 
an  antique  remnant  of  striped  breeches,  held 
up  by  a  single  thong  of  raw  hide,  and  a  pair  of 
well-worn  sandals  of  the  same  delicate  material, 
completed  the  tout  ensemble  of  our  di8tinguish(!d 
guest  As  he  stood  pointing  out  our  course 
with  the  long  spy-glass  which  he  had  appro- 
priated as  a  badge  of  his  office,  he  was  in  his 
glory 

Steaming  along,  close  in-shore,  we  were  en- 
abled to  get  a  full  view  of  the  rich  cane-fields, 
coffee  estates,  and  banana  groves  that  stretch 
out  from  the  lofty  **Blue  Mountain  range"  to 
the  sea-side.  Little  villas  dotted  the  landscape 
here  and  there,  distinguished  by  clumps  of  pabn 
or  cocoa  trees.  The  moimtains,  about  five 
miles  from  the  beach,  were  singularly  pictur- 
esque, some  peaks  attaining  a  height  of  iseven 
or  eight  thonsani  feet 

Four  hours  brought  us  to  Port  Royal,  the 
English  West  India  naval  station  and  the  entry 
port  of  Kingston.  This  was  a  great  and  wealthy 
city  in  the  olden  time — **a  city  that  trafficked 
in  violence"  It  was  the  gathering  point  from 
whence  the  Buccaneers  sallied  out  upon  their 
marauding  expeditions,  and  to  which  they  re- 
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tamed,  glutted  with  ill-gotten  gain,  to  revel  in 
erery  debauchery  nntil  it  was  consumed.  Like 
Sodom  of  old,  *4ts  inhabitants  were  wicked  and 
sinners  exceedingly,'*  and  so  continued  until 
the  seventh  day  of  June  m  the  year  1692,  when, 
**  about  mid-day,  a  mysterious  roar  was  heard  in 
the  distant  mountains.  The  wharves,  ponderous 
with  8|>oils,  sank  instantaneously,  and  the  waters 
stood  five  fathoms  deep  where,  a  moment  be- 
fore, the  crowded  streets  had  displayed  the  glit- 
tering treasures  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  har- 
bor appeared  in  motion  as  if  agitated  by  a  storm, 
although  no  air  was  stirring ;  the  mighty  bil- 
lows rose  and  fell  with  such  unaccountable  vio- 
lence that  many  ships  broke  from  their  cables 
and  were  forced  over  the  tops  of  the  sunken 

houses Of  the  whole  town,  perhaps 

the  richest  spot  in  the  world,  no  more  was  left 
than  about  two  hundred  houses."  Over  three 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants  were  swallowed  up 
by  this  terrible  catastrophe  Now  a  fort  on  the 
low,  sandy  shore,  and  a  few  indifferent  dwell- 
ings, overhung  by  drooping  cocoa  palms,  alone 
mark  the  spot  where  that  ill-starred  city  stood. 
A  government  store-ship  and  a  few  small 
craft  lay  near,  with  their  anchors  resting  on  the 
sunken  streets,  and  as  we  rounded  Port  Royal 
Point  our  vessel  floated  over  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  fortress.  The  formalities  of  Quaran- 
tine accomplished,  we  shaped  our  course  east- 
ward for  the  City  of  Kingston,  distant  from 
Port  Royal  about  five  miles.  The  harbor  of 
Kingston,  formed  by  a  low  and  narrow  palisade 
which  separates  it  from  the  sea,  is  seven  and  a 
half  miles  in  length  and  about  a  mile  in  breadth, 
with  a  fine  anchorage-ground  almost  entirely 
landlocked.  The  city  lies,  stretched  along  its 
southern  border,  on  a  gradual  slope  which  ex- 
tends back  to  the  foot-hills  of  the  Lingnanea 


Mountains,  eight  or  ten  *miles  distant.  Prom 
the  harbor  its  appearance  is  quite  novel  and 
pleasing  to  a  northern  eye.  There  were  long 
ranges  of  low  gable-roofed  tenements — weather- 
stained  and  dilapidated,  with  their  latticed  ve- 
randas overhanging  the  high  brick  sidewalks, 
while  masses  of  brilliant  flowers  and  graceful 
foliage  pressed  over  the  spike-topped  walls  of 
the  intervening  gardens  The  stately  date-palm 
or  cocoa  grove  shooting  up  here  and  there,  shed 
a  picturesque  and  tropical  air  over  the  whole. 

Nearingour  wharf,  the  streets — long,  straight, 
and  narrow — ^were  opened  to  the  view,  fllled  with 
motley  groups  of  Jamaicans :  negroes,  male  and 
female,  mnlattoes,  quadroons,  in  fact  every 
shade  from  coal-black  to  the  lightest  possible 
**  tinge  of  the  tar  brush,"  dressed  out  in  gaudy 
bandana  handkerchiefs  and  the  bright  colors  of 
which  the  negro  is  so  fond,  many  bearing  on 
their  heads  wicker  baskets  filled  with  pine- 
apples, oranges,  mangoes,  and  bananas — platters 
of  cakes,  eggs,  and  sweetmeats — all  chattering, 
jabbering,  gesticulating,  and  hurrahing  their  de- 
light at  our  arrival  and  hastening  down  to  the 
wharf.  Bongoes  and  dug-outs,  loaded  with 
every  variety  of  tropical  fruit,  were  plying  about 
the  steamer,  while  dozens  of  nude,  lusty  little 
blackamoors  sported  about  in  the  water  with 
their  eager  cries  of  *'  Massa,  one  dime  !**  diving 
after  small  bits  of  coin  occasionally  throvm  to 
them  by  our  excited  and  novelty-loving  passen- 
gers. 

The  ship  was  soon  moored  alongside  a  high 
scafifblded  wharf  over  which  coals  were  to  be 
conveyed  into  her  depleted  bunkers.  Sixty 
tons  consumed  each  day  since  out  departure 
from  New  York  made  a  large  additional  supply 
necessary.  Immense  piles  of  anthracite  lay 
heaped  upon  the  dock ;  but  I  could  discover  no 
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derrickfl,  none  of  the  huge  iron  buckets  general- 
ly used  for  moving  it,  not  even  a  wheel-barrow — 
a  stack  of  heavy  tnbs,  holding  abont  a  bushel 
each,  was  the  only  visible  means  for  supplying 
our  vessel.  Several  long  planks  were  laid  from 
the  steamer,  fore  and  aft  the  wheel-house,  to  the 
scaffolding.  The  little  '*  coal-shoot"  gratings 
along  the  deck  were  removed,  and  all  was  in 
readiness  to  receive  the  promised  supply 

Just  then  a  curious  combination  of  discordant 
sounds  (that  may  be  well  likened  to  a  conven- 
tion of  parrots  presided  over  by  a  flock  of 


screeching  macaws)  seemed  to  issue  from  be- 
hind the  dock-yard  While  I  was  wondering 
the  gates  flew  open  and  a  dense  mass  of  ne- 
grosses  poured  through  the  entrance,  dancing, 
chattering,  screaming,  and  shouting  in  a  very 
ecstasy  of  delight ;  with  parti-colored  handker- 
chiefs bound  about  their  heads,  limpsey  calico 
dresses  hanging  off  their  shoulders;  a  girdle 
about  their  hips  which  supported  the  slack  of 
their  gowns,  and  displayed  some  hundred  pairs 
of  shiny  black  legs,  they  rushed  helter-skelter 
along  the  wharf,  and  each  seizing  a  tub  filed 
off  to  the  neighboring  coal-heap.  A  dozen 
stalwart  negroes,  shovel  in  hand,  soon  heaped 
them  with  the  glistening  carbon,  when  as  many 
more  standing  ready  lifted  these  ponderous 
tubs  upon  the  heads  of  the  females,  who,  break- 
ing out  into  a  genuine  Congo  chant,  marched 
up  the  cleted  staging,  along  the  platform  and 
deck,  until,  opposite  the  opei;i  mouths  of  the 
coal-shoots,  they  dumped  their  burdens  down 
to  the  bunkers  below.  Quickly  replacing  the 
tubs,  they  danced  and  marched  around,  through 
the  forward  gangway,  and  doi^n  again  to  the 
coal-heap,  while  the  air  was  vocal  with  their 
characteristic  improvisations  About  three  hun- 
dred made  np  the  endless  chain  that  each 
second  sent  a  bushel  of  coals  clattering  down 
the  iron  shoots  into  the  hold  of  our  vesseL  A 
busier,  merrier,  noisier,  raggeder  three  hundred 
could  hardly  be  found  any  where. 

Nothing  can  give  a  better  idea  of  the  low 
estate  to  which  these  people  have  fallen  than  a 
coaling  scene — while  the  females  are  bearing  the 
heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  their  lazy  and  dis- 
solute husbands  and  brothers  lie  sunning  them- 
selves on  the  wharf,  occasionally  worrying  a 
dime  from  the  passer-by,  until  night,  when  they 
can  lay  their  hands  on  the  hard-earned  half 
dollar  with  which  these  poor  creatures  are  paid. 
One  feature  in  the  appearance  of  the  women 
attracted  my  particular  attention ;  it  was  their 
erect  and  often  stately  carriage,  produced  by  the 
habit  of  supporting  burdens  upon  their  heads 
from  early  childhood.  The  fact  is  suggestive ; 
for,  if  the  girls  of  more  favored  homes  were 
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habituated  to  a  daily  exercise  in  this  sort  of 
head-work^  there  would  perhaps  be  fewer  of  the 
high  shoulders,  crooked  backs,  and  puny  lungs 
so  frequently  met  with  in  these  degenerate 
days. 

An  hour  deyoted  to  the  coaling  operations 
gave  me  enough  of  its  novelty,  noise,  and  dust ; 
and,  as  most  of  our  passengers  had  already 
sought  refuge  in  the  antiquated  but  quiet  and 
airy  boarding-houses  that  abound  in  Kingston, 
I  thought  it  wis£  to  '*  follow  suite."  Attempting 
to  leare  by  the  after-gangway,  a  constant  stream 
of  coal-carriers  so  blocked  the  entrance  that  I 
was  forced  to  file  into  the  sooty  procession  and 
promenade  the  entire  circuit  of  the  vessel,  mak- 
ing my  exit  with  it  at  the  forward  staging,  and 
was  turned  out  tolerably  well  jostled  upon  the 
wharf. 

Here  crowds  of  beggars  and  fruit-peddlers 
bsset  me  with  a  pertinacious  effirontery  beyond 
description.  "Massa,  gi*  me  two  dime!"  was 
the  principal  burden  of  their  modest  demands ; 
but  they  even  reached  over  to  borrow  a  couple 
of  oranges  in  which  I  had  just  invested  a  five- 
pence.  Succeeding,  however,  by  the  aid  of  a 
good  stick  in  clearing  a  track  to  the  gate,  I 
there  met  our  Captain,  who  kindly  invited  me 
to  accompany  him  on  a  visit  to  the  venerable 
Colonel  Harrison,  United  States  Consul  at  Ja- 
maica. ^ 

Accepting  with  pleasure,  we  soon  reached 
the  consular  residence  through  a  beautiful  grove 
of  fig-trees,  whose  broad  leaves  overshadowed 
our  path.  Its  purple  fruit,  bursting  with  ripe- 
ness, hung  within  reach,  while  wide-leaved  ba- 
nana-trees and  waving  cocoa  palms  towered  up 
in  other  parts  of  the  garden  All  this,  the  Cap- 
tain told  me,  had  been  laid  out  and  cultured 
under  the  inmiediate  supervision  of  the  Con- 
sul's estimable  lady. 

As  we  stepped  over  the  polished  floors  of  the 
veranda  we  were  met  by  the  Consul  himself. 
Greeting  the  Captain  with  great  cordiality,  he 
extended  his  slightly  trembling  hand  to  me, 
Mying,  '*  My  countrymen  are  always  welcome." 
His  appearance  was  imposing— of  a  medium 
height,  erect  and  dignified  bearing,  with  hair 
and  long  flowing  beard  as  white  as  snow.  I 
have  seldom  seen  a  more  noble  and  venerable- 
looking  man ;  and  his  gracious  lady,  to  whom 
we  were  presented,  reminded  me  of  pictures  of 
the  courtly  dames  of  the  **01d  Dominion**  in 
Washington's  time. 

During  the  conversation  which  followed  the 
Captain  alluded  to  the  days  of  the  Revolution, 
when  the  Colonel  was  an  officer  in  the  Ameri- 
ean  navy — ^having  received  his  warrant  from 
Washington  himself.  I  shall  never  forgot  the 
pleasure  with  which  I  listened  while  *'  the  old 
man  fought  his  battles  o*er  again.** 

Among  the  many  entertaining  reminiscences 
which  the  aged  veteran  recalled,  I  managed  to 
gather  a  few  data  m  his  own  personal  history. 
His  hair  had  been  frosted  by  the  winters  of 
ninety  years,  more  than  seventy  of  which  had 
been  spent  in  the  lervice  of  his  country ;  for 
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many  years  a  midshipman  and  lieutenant  in 
our  navy,  he  resigned  only  to  be  sent  on  a  se- 
cret-service mission  to  Europe,  where  his  abili- 
ties and  devoted  patriotism  made  his  services 
more  valuable ;  and,  finally,  for  more  than  forty 
years  American  Consul-General  to  the  British 
West  Indies,  and  resident  Consul  at  Jamaica. 

His  intellect  was  still  unclouded,  although  a 
trembling  intonation  of  voice,  and  a  slight  un- 
steadiness of  hand  and  gait,  gave  proof  that 
time,  dealing  never  so  gently,  had  begun  to  un- 
string his  vigorous  fi*ame.  After  more  than  an 
hour  of  pleasant  and  instructive  converse  we  re- 
luctantly bade  the  aged  patriarch  farewell^  and 
receiving  his  paternal  blessing,  departed.  And 
I  now  look  back  upon  that  interview  with  our 
venerable  Consul  as  one  of  the  most  pleasing  in- 
cidents of  my  life. 


THE  BLADENSBURG  DUELING 
GROUND. 

ON  the  old  stage  route  leading  fh)m  Washing- 
ton to  Baltimore,  a  short  half  mile  beyond 
the  boundary  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
within  a  mile  of  Bladensburg,  a  few  years  ago 
the  traveler  might  have  observed  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  road— just  where  he  crossed  a 
little  bridge — a  small  patch  of  low,  unreclaim- 
ed land,  thickly  overgrown  with  trees  and  tan- 
gled vines.  There  may  have  been  ten  or  fifteen 
acres  of  it  It  was  one  of  those  neglected  cor- 
ners where  every  thing  had  so  long  been  per- 
mitted to  have  its  own  way,  that  even  a  bold 
cultivation  might  well  pause  before  it  in  de- 
spair. A  rank  vegetation  had  overspread  the 
place  in  savage  exuberance,  apparently  defying 
all  human  efibrts  to  penetrate  it.  Great  groups 
of  alders  radiated  their  stems  in  every  direction 
Willows  innumerable  clustered  along  the  mar- 
gin of  the  brook.  Occasional  sycamores  dis- 
played their  unmitigated  ugliness  with  impu- 
nity ,  while  here  and  there  the  dark  cone  of  a 
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cedar  crowded  its  way  upward  into 
the  sunlight,  rejoicing  in  its  thrift,  and 
looking  down  upon  the  emaciated 
corn-fields  in  its  vicinity  with  an  ex- 
pression of  undisguised  contempt.  A 
heavy  growth  of  brambles  wound  them- 
selves in  impenetrable  masses  under- 
neath ;  while  overhead,  the  long  vines 
clambered  from  tree  to  tree  in  wild 
and  vigorous  luxuriance,  and  seemed 
to  revel  in  the  enjoyment  of  weaving 
their  fantastic  draperies  undisturbed. 
Altogether,  it  was  as  forsaken  a  look- 
ing spot,  and  one  as  little  likely  to  be 
sought  by  man,  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever, as  would  probably  be  encounter- 
ed in  a  summer  day*s  journey. 

Apart  from  its  wildness,  however, 
there  was  nothing  about  the  place  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  traveler ; 
and  unless  it  had  been  specially  point- 
ed out  to  him  by  some  one  acquaint- 
ed with  its  history,  he  would,  in  all 
likelihood,  have  passed  it  wholly  un- 
observed. But  yet  that  dark-looking 
jungle,  apparently  so  void  of  interest, 
is  a  locality  known  all  over  America. 
It  is  the  celebrated  Bladensbdro  Du- 
ELiNO  Oround 

And  it  was  precisely  such  a  spot  as 
would  naturally  have  been  selected  for 
the  purposes  of  the  duel.  It  was  just 
outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia i  it  was  easy  of  approach  from  the  City  of 
Washington,  and  convenient  for  escape  from  the 
authorities  of  Maryland ;  it  was  hemmed  in  on 
three  sides  by  hills,  which  seemed  to  stand  like 
sentinels  to  guard  the  privacy  of  the  place ;  while 
on  the  fourth,  by  which  the  road  ran,  it  was  ef- 
fectually screened  from  observation  by  the  thick 
foliage  of  the  trees,  and  the  matted  roof  of  over- 
hanging vines ;  so  that  in  every  respect  it  seem- 
ed peculiarly  adapted  for  the  objects  to  which  it 
had  been  dedicated.    A  small  brook  crossed  the 
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turnpike,  and  wound  its  way  among  the  alders 
toward  the  Potomac.  Along  the  banks  of  this 
stream  the  cattle,  by  dint  of  much  patient  en- 
gineering, had  trampled  a  path  into  the  thick- 
et in  search  of  shade  or  water. 

This  narrow  cow-path  was  the  "  field  of  honor.'' 
Here,  in  the  dim  twilight  of  this  wilderness  of. 
brambles,  not  fifty  yards  from  the  road,  the  im- 
petuous spirits  from  Washington  City  and  the 
States  adjacent  brought  their  controversies  for 
adjustment  It  was  an  appeal  final  from  the 
rhetoric  of  words  to  the  logic  of  arms.  It  was 
the  court  of  last  resort,  in 
which  knotty  points  of  eti- 
quette, abstruse  social  prob- 
lems, and  questions  of  ve- 
racity, propriety,  and  right 
were  expounded  by  the  con- 
vincing power  of  gunpow- 
der. 

The  process  of  raUocina- 
tion  was  exceedingly  lu- 
minous, and  so  simple  as  to 
be  adapted  to  the  common- 
est capacity.  It  was  based 
on  the  theory  of  some  sup- 
posed connection  between 
saltpetre  and  a  change  of 
opinion.  It  assumed  that 
an  argument  made  by  a 
rhetorician  might  be  unin- 
telligible or  inconclusive, 
but  that  a  syllogism  pro- 
pelled by  powder,  if  proper- 
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ly  aimed,  could  hardly  fail  to  carry  conviction  to 
the  dullest  intellect.  It  belieyed  that  the  intricate 
bearings  of  a  sabject  could  be  best  investigated 
at  ten  paces ;  and  that  propositions,  difficult,  and 
apparently  irreconcilable,  by  a  piece  of  hollow 
hardware,  held  parallel  to  the  observer's  line  of 
vision,  could  be  rendered  perfectly  simple  and 
harmonious.  Hence  the  pistol  was  esteemed 
the  most  elective  of  moral  agents ;  though  new 
views  of  duty  were  sometimes  revealed  through 
the  rifle,  and  obstinate  ideas  exploded  from  the 
muzzle  of  the  musket  Principals  with  their 
friends,  seconds  with  their  instruments  of  death, 
and  surgeons  with  their  instruments  of  relief, 
were  generally  the  sole  witnesses  of  these  des- 
perate proceedings.  The  ground  was  meas- 
ured, the  choice  decided,  the  antagonists  placed, 
the  word  given,  and  then,  by  an  administration 
of  justice  somewhat  peculiar,  if  the  Honor 
which  had  demanded  redress  for  a  grievous 
wrong  limped  away  with  the  loss  of  its  leg,  or 
if  the  Reputation  which  had  sought  to  vindicate 
itself  from  unmerited  aspersion  received  a  ball 
through  its  heart,  the  "  satisfaction**  was  deem- 
ed most  ample  and  complete. 

The  ground  usually  chosen  for  the  combat 
was  that  portion  of  the  path  which  ran  along 
the  west  margin  of  the  brook,  at  right  angles  to 
the  road.  It  is  estimated  that  upward  of  twen- 
ty duels  have  been  fought  in  this  particular  spot. 
Other  portions  of  the  field,  and  even  other  fields 
in  the  same  neighborhood,  were  sometimes  se- 
lected, where  the  parties  Wished  more  effectual- 
ly to  baffle  pursuit,  and  secure  for  their  meet- 
ing still  greater  privacy.  But  the  path  above 
described  was  emphati<»dly  the  dueling  ground. 
It  was  the  spot  which  has  given  to  Bladensburg 
so  much  uncoveted  notoriety.  It  was  the  mag- 
niloquent ''elsewhere*'  that  casts  so  formidable 
a  shadow  in  the  wordy  controversies  of  these 
latter  days. 

What  peculiar  virtues  there  were  in  this  par- 
ticular cow-path,  that  it  should  have  been  ac' 
corded  such  high  pre-eminence  over  all  other 
places,  and  that  it  should  have  been  selected  by 
duelists  even  from  the  remoter  States  of  the 
Union^  it  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  determ- 
ine The  blood  of  the  gallant  Decatur  un- 
doubtedly gave  a  melancholy  celebrity  to  the 


soil,  and  on  that  account  it  may  have  been  es- 
teemed the  most  fitting  field  for  a  contemplated 
conflict  With  some  it  may  have  been  sup- 
posed that  an  affair  would  be  attended  with 
greater  eclat  when  conducted  so  near  to  the 
great  dignitaries  of  the  National  Government 
and  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  law-makers  of 
the  land.  Another  reason  may  have  been  its 
convenient  proximity  to  Washington  City — a 
locality,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  heteroge- 
neous society  and  the  conflicting  interests  con- 
centrating there,  unusually  fruitful  in  scenes  of 
personal  difficulty.  Certain  it  is  that  this  neigh- 
borhood became  the  resort  of  dueling  parties 
soon  after  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment to  its  present  location.  As  early  as  1814 
it  is  recorded  that  Edward  Hopkins,  of  Mar}'- 
land,  an  ensign  of  infantry,  was  sUin  in  a  duel 
in  this  vicinity  Since  then,  it  is  said  to  have 
been  the  scene  of  over  fifty  hostile  meetings. 
Many  of  the  difficulties  were  amicably  arranged 
on  the  arrival  of  the  parties  in  the  field.  Oth- 
ers were  adjusted  after  a  bloodless  exchange  of 
shots.  In  some  the  conflict  was  continued  un- 
til one  or  both  the  parties  were  wounded ;  and 
in  not  a  few,  death  has  resulted  from  the  first 
fire. 

MASON  AND  MCCARTY. 

One  of  the  most  desperate  of  those  melan- 
choly encounters  which  have  made  this  place 
so  memorable  was  that  of  the  6th  of  February-, 
1819,  between  General  Armistead  T.  Mason, 
previously  a  Senator  in  Congress,  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  Colonel  John  M.  M'Carty,  a  citizen 
of  the  same  State.  The  difficulty  between  them 
had  existed  for  some  time.  It  originated  in  that 
most  prolific  source  of  personal  enmity,  politics. 
The  parties  were  second  cousins ;  but  notwith- 
standing  this,  their  quarrel  appears  to  have  been 
prosecuted  with  an  animosi^  as  unsparing  as 
their  relationship  was  intimate.  Several  montlis 
previous  to  the  final  meeting,  a  violent  alterca- 
tion had  taken  place  between  them  at  the  polls 
at  Leesburg,  in  consequence  of  Mason*s  having 
questioned  M*Carty*s  right  to  vote.  M^Carty 
at  once  challenged  Mason,  but  in  his  challenge 
he  prescribed  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
I  dueL  This  dictation  of  terms  Mason  would 
I  not  submit  to ;  and  consequently,  by  the  ad- 
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vice  of  his  friends,  he  declined  the  challenge. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  he  sent  word  to 
M*Cartj  that  he  was  ready  to  accept  a  regular 
challenge,  in  a  proper  form.  M'Carty  paid  no 
attention  to  the  message,  hut  forthwith  publish- 
ed Mason  as  a  coward.  Mason  then  sent  a 
challenge  to  M^Carty,  which  M  Hearty  declined 
on  the  ground  of  alleged  cowardice  in  Mason, 
HS  shown  by  his  refusal  to  fight  in  the  first  in- 
stance. At  this  juncture  a  number  of  Mason^s 
friends  united  in  a  letter,  begging  him  to  take 
no  further  notice  of  M*Carty.  Although  Ma- 
son was  burning  under  a  sense  of  the  wrongs 
he  had  received,  he  yielded  to  their  entreaties, 
and  the  affair  was,  to  all  appearances,  at  an  end. 

Some  months  afterward,  however,  while  rid- 
ing to  Richmond  in  the  stage,  with  a  gentleman 
of  high  military  and  political  standing  [Gener- 
al Jackson],  he  was  told  that  he  ought  to  chal- 
lenge M*Carty  again.  This  he  decided  to  do 
as  soon  as  he  reached  Richmond.  It  was  in 
vain  that  his  friends  now  endeavored  to  dis- 
suade him.  He  would  not  listen  to  their  ap- 
peals. In  the  language  qf  the  card  subsequent- 
ly published  by  them,  "he  had  resolved  on  chal- 
lenging Mr.  M*Carty,  in  opposition  to  all  the 
advice  which  they  gave,  and  all  the  effbrts  which 
they  made  to  dissuade  him.'*  To  free  himself 
from  the  embarrassments  and  restraints  imposed 
by  the  laws  of  Virginia  in  regard  to  dueling,  or 
influenced,  perhaps,  by  a  determination  not  to 
violate  her  statutes  while  holding  her  commis- 
sion, he  resigned  his  commission  as  Grencral  of 
Militia,  made  his  will,  and  addressed  M*Carty 
an  invitation  to  the  field.  In  this  note,  which, 
better  than  any  description,  portrays  tho  spirit 
in  which  the  controversy  was  conducted,  he 
says:  "I  have  resigned  my  commission  for 
the  special  and  sole  purpose  of  fighting  yon ; 
and  I  am  now  free  to  accept  or  send  a  chal- 
lenge and  to  fight  a  duel.  The  public  mind 
has  become  tranquil,  and  all  suspicion  of  the 
further  prosecution  of  our  quarrel  having  sub- 
sided, we  can  now  terminate  it  without  being 
arrested  by  the  civil  authority,  and  without  ex- 
citing alarm  among  our  friends I  am 

extremely  anxious  to  terminate  at  once  and 

forever  this  quarrel.    My  friends and 

are  fully  authorized  to  act  for  me  in  every  par- 
ticular. Upon  receiving  fipom  you  a  pledge  to 
fight,  they  are  authorized  and  instructed  at  once 
to  give  the  challenge  for  me,  and  to  make  im- 
mediately every  necessary  arrangement  for  the 
duel,  on  any  terms  you  may  prescribe.** 

This  note,  which  fully  betrays  Mason*8  in- 
flexibility of  purpose,  and  which,  it  is  stated, 
was  never  read  by  M*Carty,  was  written  before 
any  interview  had  taken  place  between  General 
Mason  and  his  seconds,  and  was  inclosed  to 
thom  in  a  letter  containing  positive  instructions 
for  their  government  He  writes  them :  **  You 
will  present  the  inclosed  conununication  to  Mr. 
John  M'Carty,  and  tell  him  at  once  that  yon 
are  authorized  by  me  to  challenge  him,  in  the 
c>*ent  of  his  pledging  himself  to  fight.  If  he 
will  give  the  pledge,  then  I  desire  that  you  will 


instantly  challenge  him  in  my  name  to  fight  a 

duel  with  me Agree  to  any  terms  that 

he  may  propose,  and  to  any  distance — to  three 
feet,  his  pretended  favorite  distance — or  to  throe 
inches,  should  his  impetuous  and  rash  courago 
prefer  it.  To  any  species  of  fire-arms — pistols, 
muskets,  or  rifles — agree  at  once.** 

Acting  under  these  instructions,  Mason*s  sec- 
onds called  on  M'Carty,  as  the  bearers  of  his 
challenge.  M*Carty  again  refused  to  receive 
any  communication  from  Mason,  for  the  same 
reason  as  before.  A  violent  personal  alterca- 
tion then  took  place  between  M*Carty  and  one 
of  Mason's  seconds,  the  latter  insisting  strong- 
ly that  the  challenge  should  be  received  and 
accepted,  and  the  former  obstinately  declining 
to  receive  it.  The  quarrel  became  so  violent 
that  the  parties  were  near  fighting.  At  last, 
Mason*s  seconds  having  threatened  to  post 
M*Carty  as  a  coward  unless  he  accepted  the 
challenge,  M^Carty  agreed  to  fight  It  would 
appear  from  this,  that  though  Mason*s  friends 
in  general,  and  even  one  of  his  seconds,  strove 
to  prevent  the  duel,  it  was  forced  upon  M*Carty 
by  the  other. 

If  the  spirit  which  animated  Mason  in  this 
unfortunate  controversy  was  headlong  and  un- 
compromising, that  which  impelled  M*Carty 
was  apparently  none  the  less  so.  It  is  said 
he  would  consent  to  no  meeting  that  afforded 
any  possibility  for  the  escape  of  either.  Rech- 
less  of  his  o>vn  life,  he  determined  that  if  he 
fell  his  antagonist  should  fall  with  him.  He 
therefore  would  only  consent  to  meet  Mason  on 
such  terms  as  must,  in  all  probability,  result  in 
the  destruction  of  both. 

With  this  object  in  view  in  accepting  the 
challenge,  his  first  proposal  is  said  to  have  been 
that  he  and  Mason  should  leap  together  from 
the  dome  of  the  capitol.  This  was  declined  as 
wholly  unsanctioned  by  the  Code.  He  next  pro- 
posed "to  fight  on  a  barrel  of  powder,**  "which 
was  objected  to,**  say  the  seconds,  "  as  not  ac- 
cording with  established  usages,  as  being  with- 
out example,  and  as  calculated  to  establish  a 
dangerous  precedent.**  He  next  proposed  to 
fight  with  dirks,  in  a  hand-to-hand  encoun- 
ter. This  was  also  declined  for  a  like  reason. 
His  final  propositioi^  was  to  fight  with  mus- 
ket»^  charged  inth  buck-shoty  at  ten  feet  distance. 
These  terms  were  hardly  less  calculated  to  in- 
sure a  fatal  result  to  both  than  those  which  had 
been  previously  objected  to ;  but,  desperate  as 
they  were,  since  they  were  clearly  within  Ma- 
son*s  letter  of  instructions,  and  perhaps  were 
not  considered  "as  calculated  to  establish  a 
dangerous  precedent,**  they  were  finally,  with 
some  modifications,  accepted.  The  distance,  it 
was  agreed,  should  be  twelve  feet,  instead  of 
ten,  and  a  single  ball  was  substituted  for  buck- 
shot 

In  extenuation  of  the  unusual  terms  of  com- 
bat proposed  by  M*Carty,  it  is  said  that  ho 
was  exceedingly  averse  to  fighting  his  cousin, 
and  desired  to  escape  the  acceptance  of  the 
challenge,  if  he  could  possibly  do  so  without  in- 
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curring  the  impatation  of  cowardice ;  and  that 
he  could  see  no  other  way  of  escape  than  bj 
naming  sach  tenns  as  Mason's  friends  were  not 
likely  to  agree  to.  Mason  appears  to  have  been 
aware  of  his  desire  to  avoid  a  conflict ;  for  in 
his  correspondence  he  seems  to  have  appre- 
hended  some  difficulty  in  extracting  from  him 
a  pledge  to  fight.  This  pledge,  it  seems,  waa 
given;  but  even  the  desperate  terms  finally 
proposed  did  not  have  the  designed  effect  of 
causing  them  to  be  rejected. 

On  Friday  evening,  the  5th  of  Febmaiy,  the 
parties  drove  out  to  Bladensbuig,  accompa- 
nied by  their  friends,  that  they  might  bo  con- 
venient to  the  ground  on  the  following  morning. 
The  Intervening  time  was  spent  in  completing 
their  preparations.  One  man  remembers  that 
his  father,  a  blacksmith,  was  called  up  at  mid- 
night t<f  repair  one  of  the  muskets.  He  sus- 
pected the  purpose  for  which  the  weapon  was 
to  be  used,  and  sturdily  refused  to  mend  it. 
His  scruples,  however,  were  finally  quieted,  and 
he  was  induced  to  exercise  his  craft  upon  it  by 
being  told  that  it  was  to  be  used  in  a  shooting- 
match  that  was  to  take  place  the  following 
day.  And  so  it  was ;  but  the  worthy  black- 
smith liule  knew  the  stake  that  was  to  be  shot 
for. 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  6th  of  February, 
1819,  at  eight  o*clock,  the  parties  met.  The 
contemplated  meeting,  it  is  said,  was  gener- 
ally known  at  Bladensbnrg,  and  many  of  the 
citizens  accompanied  or  followed  them  to  the 
ground  to  witness  the  encounter.  It  was  snow- 
ing violently  at  the  time. 

The  ground  selected  for  the  combat  was  not 
the  usual  path  near  the  road,  but  another  and 
similar  path  just  around  the  point  of  the  hill  on 
the  right,  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
bridge.  Mason  had  on,  at  the  time,  a  large 
overcoat  with  long  skirts;  M*Carty,  notwith- 
standing the  severity  of  the  weather,  presented 
himself  stripped  to  his  shirt,  and  with  his  sleeves 
rolled  up,  that  he  might  have  the  free  use  of  his 
arms.  All  the  preliminaries  having  been  ar- 
ranged, the  parties  were  placed — M^Carty  facing 
np  the  brook,  and  Mason  down — and  then,  at 
the  word,  with  the  muzzles  of  their  muskets  al- 
most in  contact,  both  fired.  Mason  fell  dead, 
his  life  literally  blown  out  of  him.  MHI^arty 
was  severely  wounded,  his  antagonist's  ball 
entering  his  left  wrist,  and  tearing  its  way 
through  the  muscles  of  his  arm  toward  his 
shoulder.  That  both  were  not  killed  seems 
little  less  than  a  miracle. 

Mason's  musket  is  said  to  have  caught  in  the 
skirt  of  his  long  overcoat,  as  he  was  in  the  act 
of  raising  it  to  his  shoulder ;  and  to  this  acci- 
dent, as  it  unsettled  his  aim,  it  is  thought 
M*Carty  was  indebted  for  his  life. 

Mason  never  spoke  from  the  time  he  took 
his  place  upon  the  ground.  He  lay  nearly  as 
he  fell.  On  his  person  were  found  letters  to 
his  relatives  and  friends  in  regard  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  his  body  in  case  of  his  death.  Three 
distinct  wounds  were  discovered  in  his  left  side, 


besides  one  in  his  left  elbow.  This  circum- 
stance at  first  gave  rise  to  a  suspicion  of  foul 
play  on  the  part  of  M*Carty ;  but  by  a  post- 
mortem examination  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
ball  had  struck  the  elbow-bone,  and  had  been 
split  into  three  par^  each  of  which  had  entered 
the  body.  These  parts  were  weighed,  and  were 
found  to  correspond  nearly  with  the  weight  of 
the  ball  that  had  been  agreed  upon. 

The  seconds  of  General  Mason  conclude  their 
account,  published  at  the  time,  by  saying  ''that 
the  afiair,  although  fatally,  was  honorably  termi- 
nated," and  that  the  deportment  of  the  friends 
of  Mr.  M*Carty,  **  throughout  the  whole  busi- 
ness, was  perfectly  correct." 

For  several  days  afterward  the  spot  exhibited 
melancholy  evidences  of  this  terrible  conflict. 
The  ground  was  dark  with  gore,  and  the  bushes, 
for  some  distance  around,  were  bespattered  with 
blood,  and  hung  with  shreds  of  clothing  and 
fragments  of  flesh,  blown  from  the  body  of  the 
slain  by  the  force  of  the  explosion. 

M'Carty  recovered  from  the  wound  in  his 
arm,  but  never  from  the  more  fatal  wound 
inflicted  upon  his  mind  by  this  nnnatund  en- 
counter. He  had  escaped  death,  but  he  could 
not  e6ci^)e  the  recollection  of  that  fearful  field. 
If  his  after-life  can  be  taken  as  furnishing  any 
indication  of  his  feelings,  bitterly  did  he  repent 
that  he  had  been  induced  to  swerve  from  his 
original  determination  not  to  engage  in  this 
contest.  We  have  been  told,  by  those  who 
knew  him,  that  from  that  hour  he  was  changed, 
and  that  the  laws  against  dueling  are  provided 
with  no  penalties  so  terrible  as  those  he  suffered 
to  the  end  of  his  existence. 

BARRON  AND  DECATUR. 

The  next  fatal  afiair  npon  this  ground  was 
that  which  took  place  on  the  22d  of  March, 
1820,  between  James  Barron  and  Stephen  De- 
catur, both  post-captains  in  the  American  Navy. 
It  was  the  most  melancholy  of  all,  only  because 
the  parties  were  the  more  widely  known.  If 
there  had  been  no  other  combat  to  signalize  the 
spot,  this  alone  would  have  made  it  forever  mem- 
orable. Decatur  was  in  the  vigor  of  his  man- 
hood, and  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame.  The  bril- 
liant heroism  he  had  displayed  on  several  tiy- 
ing  occasions  had  fully  tested  the  mettle  of  the 
man,  and  made  him  the  glory  of  the  navy  and 
the  pride  of  the  nation.  When,  therefore,  the 
intelligence  gradually  spread  that  Decatur  had 
fallen,  a  gloom  overshadowed  the  land,  and  a 
nation  was  bowed  in  sorrow  over  his  grave. 

The  causes  which  led  to  this  fatal  encounter 
had  been  accumulating  for  a  series  of  years. 
In  1807,  Commodore  Barron,  then  in  command 
of  the  frigate  Chesaptakty  left  the  port  of  Nor- 
folk with  his  vessel  so  unprepared  for  defense 
that,  on  meeting  the  British  ship  Leopard,  he 
was  compelled  to  lie  to,  submit  his  vessel  to 
search,  and  allow  several  of  his  seamen,  claimed 
as  British  deserters,  to  be  taken  from  his  decks, 
without  firing  a  gun.  This  affair  aroused  great 
indignation  throughout  the  conntrv,  and  was 
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one  of  the  causes  of  the  last  war  Mdth  Great 
Britain.  A  Court  of  Inquiry,  which  was  con- 
Ycned  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  Barron  on 
this  occasion,  deemed  that  the  facts  were  suffi> 
ciently  grave  to  entitle  them  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a  court-martial.  A  court-martial  was 
subsequently  held,  and  the  result  was,  that  Com- 
modore Barron  was  suspended  from  the  service. 
Commodore  Decatur  was  a  member  of  both  the 
Court  of  Inquiry  and  the  Court-martial. 

This  was  one  cause  of  Barron's  enmity ;  for 
he  considered  that  Decatur,  having  formed  and 
expressed  an  opinion  from  hearing  the  evidence 
before  the  Court  of  Inquiry,  could  not  sit  on  the 
Court-martial  with  a  mind  unbiased,  and  there- 
fore he  ought  not  in  honor  to  have  sat  as  one 
of  his  judges  at  all. 

Another  cause  was  this :  Commodore  Barron, 
shortly  after  his  suspension,  went  abroad  and 
resided  in  Europe  for  several  years.  During 
hb  absence  the  war  of  1812  broke  out,  in  which 
the  officers  of  the  American  Navy  had  frequent 
opportunities  for  meeting  the  vessels  of  Great 
Britain  on  the  element  which  they  had  hitherto 
claimed  as  peculiarly  their  own,  and  the  result 
was  that  they  had  fought  their  vessels  into  the 
respect  of  the  world,  and  covered  themselves 
with  glory.  After  the  war  was  over  and  peace 
declared.  Commodore  Barron  applied  for  resto- 
ration to  his  rank.  This,  Commodore  Decatur 
opposed.  He  insisted  that  he  "  ought  not  to 
be  received  again  into  the  naval  service ;  that 
there  was  not  employment  enough  for  all  the 
officers  who  had  faithfully  discharged  their 
duty  to  their  country  in  the  hour  of  trial ;  and 
that  it  would  be  doing  an  act  of  injustice  to  em- 
ploy him  to  the  exclusion  of  any  one  of  them.** 
In  endeavoring  to  prevent  his  readmission,  he 


conceived  he  *'  was  performing  a  duty  he  owed 
to  the  service,  and  that  he  was  contobuting  to 
the  preservation  of  its  respectability.** 

Such  were  the  relations  of  the  parties  up  to 
June,  1819.  At  that  time  Commodore  Deoitur 
was  residing  in  Washington  City,  and  Commo- 
dore Barron  at  Hampton,  near  Norfolk,  in  Vir- 
ginia— ^he  having  returned  to  this  country  in  the 
latter  part  of  1 8 1 8.  Decatur  still  continued  to  op- 
pose the  readmission  of  Barron  to  the  Navy,  and 
in  doing  so,  no  doubt,  expressed  his  opinions 
freely  and  unreservedly.  '  *  Some  individual,  in- 
genious in  fomenting  quarrels  for  others,**  says 
Mackenzie,  '^  contrived  to  make  these  opinions 
the  occasion  of  a  personal  difficulty**  between 
them.  At  any  rate,  the  remarks  of  Decatur  were 
so  reported  to  Barron  as  to  draw  from  him  the 
following  letter,  which  was  the  first  of  a  series 
of  long  communications  between  them,  marked 
with  great  asperity  on  both  sides,  and  finally  re- 
sulting in  the  memorable  meeting  of  the  22d 
of  March  following : 

^^HAMROir,  VxxonaA,  June  1%  1819. 
**  Sib, — I  have  been  informed  in  Norfolk  that  yon  have 
8&!d  that  jon  could  innuU  me  with  impunity,  or  words  to 
that  effect    If  yon  have  said  so,  you  will,  no  doubt, 
avow  it,  and  I  shall  expect  to  hear  from  you.** 

To  this  Decatur  replied,  "  Whatever  I  may 
have  thought  or  said  in  the  very  frequent  and  free 
converscUions  I  have  had  respecting  you  and  your 
conduct  [underscored  in  the  original],  I  feel  a 
thorough  conviction  that  I  never  could  have 
been  guilty  of  so  much  egotism  as  to  say  that '  I 
could  insult  you*  (or  any  other  man)  *  with  im- 
punity.* ** 

Barron  apparently  accepted  this  as  a  general 
disavowal,  for  in  replying  he  says,  **Tour  de* 
claration,  if  I  understand  it  correctly,  relieres 
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my  mind  from  the  appreheniioa  that  yon  had 
so  dagraded  my  character  as  I  had  been  in- 
doced  to  allege.**  Bnt  Decatttr  was  not  dis- 
posed to  hare  his  reply  construed  as  a  general 
disarowal.  He  therefore  writes,  **  I  request  yon 
to  understand  distinctly  that  I  meant  no  more 
than  to  <^<ff?ft»w»  the  tpecific  and  partionlar  ex- 
pression to  which  your  inquiry  was  directed." 

*' As  to  the  motiTCS  of  scTeial  gentlemen, 

they  are  a  matter  of  perfect  indiffsrenoe  to 

me,  as  are  also  your  motives  in  making  such  an 
inquiry.** 

This  note  was  dated  Jane  29.  SV>ar  months 
now  elapsed,  and  the  aflbir  appeared  to  be 
at  an  end.  But  during  this  period  Decatmr 
had  sent  the  correqKmdence  to  Norfolk,  where 
it  had  been  read  by  Barron's  friends  and  com- 
mented upon.  This  caused  a  renewal  of  the 
communications  between  the  parties.  Bamm, 
under  date  of  October  88^  speaks  of  the  ''ran- 
cor^ exhibited  by  Decatnr  toward  him ;  of  the 
**  cruel  and  unmerited  sentence**  passed  upon 
him  by  the  court  of  whidi  he  had  been  a  mem- 
ber; and  of  the  hopes  he  had  entertained,  after 
an  exile  of  nearly  seven  years,  that  Decatur 
would  have  now  suflfered  him  to  ei^y  the  so- 
lace that  his  lacerated  feelings  required.  He 
complains  that  Decator  was  endeavoring  to  ruin 
his  reputation ;  was  ungenerously  traducing  his 
character;  and  that  he  sought  to  use  their  previ- 
ous correspondence  to  his  injury,  by  sending  it  to 
Norfolk  to  be  shown  to  some  of  his  particular 
friends,  widi  a  view  of  alienating  from  him  their 
attachment.  He  adds,  **I  am  also  informed  that 
you  have  tanntingly  and  boastini^y  observed  that 
yon  would  cheerf  idly  meet  me  in  the  field,  and 
hoped  I  would  yet  act  like  a  man."  He  charac- 
terizes such  conduct  toward  one  situated  as  he 
is,  and  oppressed  as  he  has  been^  chiefly  through 
Decatur's  means,  as  unbecoming  an  oflker  and 
a  gentleman.  He  considers  Decatur  as  having 
given  the  challenge,  which  he  accepts.  *'  I  flat- 
ter myself^  **  says  he,  **from  your  known  per- 
sonal courage,  that  yon  would  disdain  any  un- 
fait  advantage  which  your  superiority  in  the 
use  of  the  pistol,  and  the  natural  defect  in  my 
vision,  increased  by  age,  would  give  you." 

Decatur  rq>lies  in  a  letter  of  great  length. 
He  had  not  sent  the  correqiondeace  to  Norfolk, 
he  says,  until  three  months  after  its  conclusion. 
If  it  had  alienated  his  friends  from  him,  such 
effect  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  correqwndence 
itself  The  pi4)ers  spoke  for  themselves;  he 
had  sent  diem  without  written  comment. 

In  vindication  of  his  course  in  sitting  as  a 
member  of  the  court-martial  he  says,  **  I  was 
present  at  the  Court  of  Inquiry  upon  you,  and 
heard  the  evidence  then  adduced  for  and  against 
you ;  thence  I  drew  an  opinion  altogether  un- 
favorable to  you ;  and  when  I  was  called  upon 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  act  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  court-martial  ordered  for  your  trial, 
I  begged  to  be  excused  the  duty  on  the  ground 
of  my  having  formed  such  an  opinion.  The 
honorable  Secretary  was  pleased  to  insist  on 
my  serving.  Still  anxious  to  be  relieved  from 
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this  service,  I  did,  prior  to  taking  my  seat  as  a 
member  of  the  Court,  communicate  to  your  able 
advocate.  General  Taylor,  the  opinion  I  had 
formed  and  my  correspondence  with  the  Navy 
Department  upon  the  subject,  in  order  to  afford 
you  an  opportunity,  should  you  deem  it  expe- 
dient, to  protest  against  my  being  a  member, 
on  the  ground  of  my  not  only  having  formed, 
but  expressed  an  opinion  unfavorable  to  you. 
You  did  not  protest  against  my  being  a  mem- 
ber. Duty  constrained  me,  however  unpleasant 
it  was,  to  take  my  seat  as  a  member.  I  did 
so,  and  discharged  the  du^  imposed  on  me. 
Yon,  I  find,  are  inciqiable  of  estimating  the  mo- 
tives which  guided  my  conduct  in  this  transac- 
tion.** 

He  declares  that  there  has  never  been  any 
personal  diiforenoe  between  them;  but  that  he 
has  entertained,  and  still  does  entertain  the 
opinion,  that  his  conduct  as  an  officer,  since 
the  affair  of  the  Chetapwke,  has  been  such  as 
oi^ht  forever  to  bar  his  readmission  into  the 
service.  He  then  gives  the  flscts  on  which  he 
grounds  this  opinion :  that  Barron  had  stated 
to  the  British  Consul  at  Pemambuco,  that  if 
the  Chesapeake  had  been  prepared  for  action  he 
would  not  have  resisted  the  attack  of  the  Leop- 
ard,  as  he  knew  there  were  deserters  on  board 
his  ship;  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
knew  there  were  deserters  on  board,  and  of  the 
intention  of  the  Britbh  to  take  them ;  and  that 
the  President  caused  him  to  go  out  in  a  defense- 
less state,  for  the  express  purpose  of  having  his 
ship  attacked  and  disgraced,  and  thus  attaining 
his  favorite  object  of  involving  the  United  States 
in  a  war  with  Great  Britain.  Decatur's  inform- 
ant added,  **  I  am  now  convinced  that  Barron 
is  a  traitor;  for  I  can  call  by  no  other  name  a 
man  who  would  talk  in  this  way  to  an  English- 


Decatur  then  pointedly  suggests  that,  as  the 
affair  of  the  Cheeapeakt  excited  the  indignant 
feelings  of  the  nation  and  was  one  of  the  causes 
that  produced  the  war,  it  behooved  Barron  to 
take  an  active  part  in  that  war,  for  his  own 
sake,  patriotism  out  of  the  question.  But  that, 
instead  of  being  in  the  foremost  ranks  on  an 
occasion  which  so  emphatically  demanded  his 
best  exertions,  he  remained  abroad,  without 
manifesting  any  disposition  to  return  home,  al- 
though various  opportunities  were  daily  occur- 
ring, and  though  urged  by  his  friends  to  do  so. 

With  regard  to  Barron's  considering  himself 
as  challenged,  Decatur  says,  '*I  never  invited 
you  to  the  field,  nor  have  I  expressed  a  hope 

that  you  would  call  me  out.**     **I  stated 

that  if  you  made  the  call  I  would  meet  you  \ 
but  that,  on  all  scores,  I  should  be  much  better 
pleased  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  you.  I  do 
not  think  that  fighting  duels,  under  any  circnm- 
stances,  can  raise  the  reputation  of  any  man, 
and  have  long  since  discovered  that  it  is  not 
even  an  unerring  criterion  of  personal  courage. 
I  should  regret  the  neoessi^  of  fighting  with  any 
man ;  but  in  my  opinion,  the  man  who  makes 
arma  hie  profeewm  is  not  at  libern^to  dediaet 
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an  invitation  from  any  person  who  ia  not  so  fiur 
degraded  as  to  be  beneath  his  notice.  Having 
incautioafily  said  I  would  meet  you,  I  will  not 
consider  this  to  be  your  case,  although  many 
think  so ;  and  if  I  had  not  pledged  myself,  I 

might  reconsider  the  case.** "Ab  to  my  skill 

in  the  use  of  the  pistol,  it  exists  more  in  your 
imagination  than  in  reality.  For  the  last  twen- 
ty years  I  have  had  but  little  practice,  and  the 
disparity  of  our  ages,  to  which  you  have  been 
plettsed  to  refer,  is,  I  believe,  not  more  than 
&re  or  six  years.'* 

**From  your  manner  of  proceeding  it  appears 
to  me  that  you  have  come  to  the  determination 
to  fight  some  one,  and  that  you  have  selected 
me  for  that  purpose ;  and  I  must  take  leave  to 
obeerwe,  that  your  object  would  have  been  bet- 
ter attained  had  you  made  this  decision  during 
our  late  war,  when  your  fighting  might  have 
benefited  your  eountiy  as  well  as  yourself.** 

To  this  long  letter  Barron  replies  that  a  much 
moiB  laconic  answer  would  have  suited  his  pur- 
pose, which  was,  to  obtain  at  his  hands  honor- 
able redress  for  the  accumulated  insults  which 
he  in  particular,  of  all  his  enemies,  had  attempt- 
ed to  heap  upon  him,  in  every  shape  in  which 
they  could  be  offered.  With  regaxd  to  the  un- 
derscored remarks  in  the  June  correspondence, 
his  silence,  he  says,  arose  not  from  a  misappre- 
hension of  them,  nor  from  a  disposition  tamely 
to  submit  to  them,  but  from  a  painful  and  tedi- 
ous indisposition.  He  had  not  said  that  the 
forwarding  of  the  June  correspondence  to  Nor- 
folk had  alienated  his  friends  from  him,  but 
that  it  had  been  sent  there  with  thcU  view.  In 
speaking  of  the  court-martial  he  meant  to  cast 
no  reflection  upon  any  of  the  members  of  it, 
saving  himself.  He  merely  intended  to  point 
out  to  him,  what  he  was  incapable  of  perceiving, 
the  indelicacy  of  his  conduct  How  such  con- 
duct could  be  reconciled  with  the  principles  of 
common  honor  and  justice  was  to  him  inexpli- 
cable. **No  consideration,  no  power  or  author- 
ity on  earth,  could  or  ought  to  have  forced  any 
liberal,  high-minded  man  to  sit  in  a  case  which 
.  he  had  prejudged.'*  He  pronounces  the  report 
that  he  had  said,  '*  If  the  Chesapeake  had  been 
prepared  for  action  he  would  not  have  resisted 
the  attack  of  the  Lffopardf^  a  falsehood — a  ma- 
licious, ridiculous,  absurd,  and  improbable  false- 
hood— which  no  man  would  credit  who  did  not 
wish  to  make  the  public  believe  him  an  idiot. 

With  regard  to  his  absence  from  the  country 
during  the  war,  he  says  that  Decatur,  in  search- 
ing the  Navy  Department  for  charges  against 
him,  might  have  found  there  his  letter  applying 
for  service,  as  soon  as  an  opportnni^  offored, 
after  his  suspension  expired.  ''And  one  let- 
ter, above  all,  you  should  not  have  passed  over 
unnoticed;  that  which  you  received  fh>m  my 
hand,  of  May,  1803,  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  which  was  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  your  obtaining  the  first  command  that 
you  were  ever  honored  with.**  There  were  no 
such  opportunities  for  returning  home  as  he  is 
charged  with  neglecting;  no,  not  one  within 


his  reach ;  and  some  considerable  time  alter  the 
news  of  the  war  reached  Denmark  it  was  not 
believed  it  would  continue  six  months.  But 
if  he  had  received  the  slightest  intimation  from. 
the  Department  that  he  should  have  been  em- 
ployed on  his  return,  he  should  have  considered 
no  sacrifice  too  grea^  to  obtain  so  desirable  an 
olject.  "A  gun-boat  under  my  own  orders 
would  not  have  been  refused.**  But  his  letter 
of  application  for  service  had  not  even  been 
honored  with  an  answer,  and  what  hope  had  he 
for  employment?  He  speaks  of  the  half  pay 
allowed  him  since  his  return,  and  even  of  that, 
not  one  cent  was  received  by  him.  '*  The  Gov- 
ernment was  so  good  as  to  pay  the  amount  to 
my  unfortunate  female  family,  whose  kindest 
entertainment  you  have  frequently  ei\joyed.** 

In  speaking  of  Decatur's  efforts  to  bar  his 
readmission  into  the  service,  he  says  he  has  a 
ntoHvt,  not  to  be  concealed  fh)m  the  world. 
Respecting  the  challenge  he  says,  *'  It  is  true 
you  have  never  given  me  a  direct,  formal,  and 
written  invitation  to  meet  you  in  ^e  field,  such 
as  one  gentleman  of  honor  ovght  to  send  to  an- 
other. But  if  your  own  admissions,  that  you 
would  meet  me  if  I  wished  it,  do  not  amount 
to  a  challenge,  then  I  can  not  comprehend  the 
object  or  import  of  such  declarations."  ''I 
consider  yon  as  having  thrown  down  the  gaunt- 
let, and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  accepting  it. 
This,  however,  is  a  point  which  it  will  not  be 
for  me  or  you  to  decide ;  nor  do  I  view  it  as  of 
any  other  importance  than  as  respects  the  priv- 
ilege allowed  to  the  challenged  party  in  relation 
to  the  choice  of  weapons,  distance,  etc. ;  about 

which  I  feel  not  more  fastidious than  you 

do.  Nor  do  I  claim  any  advantage  whatever 
which  I  have  no  right  to  insist  upon.  Could 
I  stoop  so  low  as  to  solicit  any,  I  know  you  too 
well  to  believe  you  would  have  any  incUnation 
to  concede  them.  All  I  demand  is,  to  be  placed 
on  equal  grounds  with  you." 

<'  On  the  subject  of  dueling  I  perfectly  coin- 
cide with  the  opinions  you  have  expressed.  I 
consider  it  as  a  barbarous  practice,  which  ought 
to  be  exploded  from  civilised  society.  But,  Sir, 
there  may  be  cases  of  such  extraordinary  and 
aggravated  insult  and  injury  received  by  an  in- 
dividual, as  to  render  an  appeal  to  arms  on  his 
part  absolutely  necessary.  Mine  I  conceive  to 
be  a  case  of  that  description,  and  I  feel  myself 
constrained  by  every  tie  that  binds  me  to  soci- 
ety, by  all  that  can  make  life  desirable  to  me, 
to  resort  to  this  mode  of  obtaining  that  redress 
due  to  me  at  your  hands  as  the  only  alternative 
which  now  seems  to  present  itself  for  the  pre- 
servation of  my  honor.** 

Decatur  responds  that  he  has  not  challenged 
nor  does  he  intend  to  challenge  him.  ''I  do 
not  consider  it  essential  to  my  reputation  that 
I  should  notice  any  thing  which  may  come  from 
you,  the  more  particularly  when  you  declare 
your  sole  object  in  wishing  to  draw  the  chal- 
lenge from  me  is,  that  you  may  avail  yourself 
of  the  advantages  which  rest  with  the  chal- 
lenged.    It  is  evident  that  you  think,  or  your 
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frienda  for  jon,  that  a  fight  will  help  yoa ;  but, 
in  fighting,  you  wish  to  incur  the  least  possible 
risk.  Now,  Sir,  not  believing  that  a  fight  of 
this  nature  will  raise  me  at  all  in  public  esti- 
mation, but  may  even  hare  a  contrary  effect,  Ido 
not  feel  at  all  disposed  to  remove  the  difficul- 
ties that  lie  in  our  way.  If  we  fight,  it  must 
be  of  your  seeking,  and  you  must  take  all  the 
risk  and  all  the  inconvenience  which  usually 
attend  the  challenger  in  such  cases.** 

«  You  deny  having  made  the  communication 
to  the  British  Consul  at  Pemambnoo."  **  The 
man  capable  of  making  such  a  communication 
would  not  hesitate  in  denying  it ;  and  until  you 
can  bring  forward  some  testimony  other  than 
your  own  you  ought  not  to  expect  that  the  tes- 
timony of  thqse  gentlemen  will  be  discredited." 

With  regard  to  Barron's  expressed  desire  to 
return  and  engage  in*the  war  he  writes,  *' You 
can  not  believe  that  reporting  yourself  to  the 
Department  at  the  distance  of  four  thousand 
miles,  when  the  same  conveyance  which  brought 
your  letter  would  have  brought  yourself,  will  be 
received  as  evincing  sufficient  zeal  to  join  the 
arms  of  your  countiy.**  *'You  deny  that  the 
opportunities  of  returning  were  frequent.  The 
custom-house  entries  at  Baltimore  and  New 
York  alone,  from  the  single  port  of  Bordeaux, 
will  show  nearly  a  hundred  arrivals ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  it  required  only  a  few  days  to 
perform  the  journey  from  Copenhagen  to  Bor- 
deaux.*' **  Your  charge  of  my  wishing  to  obtain 
your  rank  will  apply  to  aU  who  are  your  juniors 
with  as  much  force  as  to  myself.  Yon  have 
never  interfered  with  me  in  the  service,  and,  at 
the  risk  of  being  esteemed  by  yoa  a  little  vain^ 
I  must  say  I  do  not  think  yoa.  ever  wilL  Were 
I  disposed  to  kill  out  of  my  way,  as  you  have 
been  pleased  to  insinuate,  those  who  interfere 
with  my  advancement,  there  are  others,  my  su- 
periors, whom  I  consider  fairly  barring  my  pre- 
tensions ;  and  it  would  serv^  such  purpose  bet- 
ter to  begin  with  them.  You  say  you  were  the 
means  of  obtaining  me  the  first  command  I  ever 
had  in  the  service.  I  deny  it  I  feel  that  I  owe 
my  standing  in  the  service  to  my  own  exertions 
only. "  *  *  You  have  been  pleased  to  allude  to  my 
having  received  the  hospitality  of  your  family. 
The  only  time  I  recollect  being  at  your  house 
was  on  my  arrival  from  the  Mediterranean  in 
the  Congress,  fourteen  years  past.  You  came 
on  board  and  dined  with  me,  and  invited  the 
Tunisian  Embassador  and  myself  to  spend  the 
evening  with  you  at  Hampton.  I  accepted  your 
invitation.  Your  having  now  reminded  me  of 
it  tends  very  much  toward  removing  the  weight 
of  obligatioa  I  might  otherwise  have  felt  on 
this  score." 

Decatur  concludes  by  saying,  '*I  have  now 
to  inform  you  that  I  shall  pay  no  further  atten- 
tion to  any  communication  you  may  make  to 
me,  other  than  a  direct  call  to  the  field." 

To  this  Barron  replies,  January  16,  1820, 
*' Whenever  you  will  consent  to  meet  me  on 
fair  and  equal  grounds,  that  is,  such  as  two 
honorable  men  may  consider  just  and  proper, 


yon  are  at  liberty  to  view  this  as  a  call.  The 
whole  tenor  of  your  conduct  to  me  justifies  this 
course  of  proceeding  on  my  part" 

On  the  24th  Decatur  accepts  the  call,  and 
refers  Barron  to  his  friend  Commodore  Bain- 
bridge  as  authorized  to  make  all  necessary  ar- 
rangements. Barron  replies,  February  6,  that 
Decatur's  communication  foufid  him  confined 
to  his  bed  with  a  bilious  fever,  and  it  was  eight 
days  after  its  arrival  before  he  had  been  able  to 
read  it,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  was  in  a  situa- 
tion to  write,  Decatur  should  hear  from  him  to 
the  point 

Biarron  probably  wrote  a  final  note,  but  it  is 
not  published.  This  then  closed  the  corre- 
qwndence. 

And  what  a  picture  does  it  present!  Here 
were  two  men  of  the  highest  grade  in  our  navy, 
each  of  unquestioned  courage,  each  expressing 
himself  strongly  against  the  practice  of  dueling, 
and  each  occupying  a  position  so  elevated  that 
it  might  have  enabled  them  safely  to  disregard 
the  influences  that  control  the  actions  of  other 
men ;  and  yet,  on  an  occasion  so  fitted  for  pre- 
senting to  the  world  a  commanding  and  be- 
neficent example,  both  stifling  the  convictions 
of  their  better  judgment,  and  yielding  to  the  re- 
quirements of  a  vitiated  public  sentiment.  But 
the  challenge  having  been  given  and  accepted, 
nothing  now  remained  but  to  arrange  the  terms 
and  time  of  meeting.  The  contest  was  likely 
to  prove  an  unequal  one.  Decatur  was  esteem- 
ed to  have  no  superior  in  the  use  of  the  pistol. 
His  skill  and  precision  were  the  theme  of  com- 
mon remark.  Besides  this,  he  had  been  a  du- 
elist almost  from  his  boyhood,  and  was  well 
versed  in  all  the  practices  and  technicalities  of 
the  code.  It  is  related  of  him  that,  when  a 
young  lieutenant,  having  been  treated  with 
great  discourtesy  at  Philadelphia  by  an  officer 
of  an  India  ship,  he  challenged  him,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  his  father.  Before  going  to  the  field, 
Decatur  declared  his  intention  not  to  inflict  a 
mortal  injury  on  his  antagonist,  but  to  wound 
him  in  the  hip.  He  did  so,  escaping  himself 
unhurt  He  had  been  engaged  in  other  diffi- 
culties, and  always  with  success. 

On  the  other  hand,  Barron  labored  under 
one  great  disadvantage.  He  was  near-sighted. 
In  a  conflict  where  so  much  depends  on  a  quick 
and  accurate  aim,  he  was  thoroughly  conscious 
how  much  the  chances  were  against  him  in  con- 
sequence of  this  deficiency,  to  say  nothing  of 
his  own  want  of  experience  and  Decatur's  ac- 
knowledged superiority  as  a  marksman.  This 
circumstance  will  account  for  the  persistent  en- 
deavors exhibited  by  Barron  in  his  corre^wnd- 
ence  to  draw  the  challenge  from  Decatur,  that 
he  might  secure  '*the  privilege  allowed  to  the 
challenged  party  in  relation  to  the  choice  of 
weapons,  distance,"  etc.  If  he  could  succeed 
in  dk>ing  this,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  name  such 
terms  as  would,  in  some  degree,  remedy  his  own 
deficiencies,  and  place  him  as  nearly  as  possible 
on  an  equal  footing  with  his  more  skillful  an- 
tagonist    But  this  could  not  be  done.     He 
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plainly  saw  that  if  he  expected  to  meet  Decatur 
at  allf  he  hlnuelf  must  give  the  challenge  and 
take  the  risks.  In  wording  his  invitation,  there- 
fore, he  expressly  stipnliOes  for  snch  terms,  in 
effect,  as  he  would  have  had  the  right  to  name 
had  the  invitation  come  from  Decatur;  terms 
by  which  no  advantage  would  result  to  Decatur 
fh>m  his  nearness  of  vision  and  want  of  expe- 
rience. For,  he  says,  "Whenever  you  will  con- 
sent to  meet  me  on  fair  and  equal  grounds,  that 
is,  such  as  two  honorable  men  may  consider 
just  and  proper,  you  are  at  liberty  to  view  this 
as  a  call.'* 

The  great  difficulty,  therefore,  was  to  make 
such  arrangements  for  the  meeting  as  under  the 
circumstances  would  be  considered  "fair  and 
equal.**  From  the  fact  that  nearly  seven  weeks 
intervened  between  the  date  of  the  last  note 
and  the  day  named  for  the  duel,  it  is  inferred 
that  there  was  much  negotiation  between  the 
seconds  before  every  thing  was  shaped  to  the 
satisfaction  of  each.  The  arrangements,  how- 
ever, were  at  length  concluded.  The  time  fixed 
was  the  22d  of  March ;  the  place,  the  ground 
near  Bladensburg ;  the  weapons,  pistols,  and  the 
distance  eight  paces.  It  was  also  provided  that 
each  party,  after  being  placed,  should  raise  his 
pistol,  and  take  a  deliberate  aim  at  the  other 
before  the  word  to  fire  was  given.  This,  it  was 
considered,  was  due  to  Barron  on  account  of  his 
defective  vision,  and  was  deemed  to  be  placing 
them  as  nearly  on  an  equality  as  possible. 

Of  the  spirit  and  intentions  with  which  they 
went  into  the  contest  little  is  known.  It  is  said 
of  Decatur,  that,  when  he  received  the  challenge, 
he  turned  to  Commodore  Rodgers,  after  reading 
it,  and  remarked  that  nothing  could  induce  him 
to  take  the  life  of  Barron.  He  subsequently 
stated  to  Mr.  Wirt,  who  was  in  his  confidence, 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  meet  Barron,  and  that 
"the  duel  was  forced  upon  him.**  On  the 
morning  of  the  duel,  "while  at  breakfast,**  re- 
marks Mr.  Hambleton,  "he  was  quite  cheerful, 
and  did  not  appear  to  have  any  desire  to  take 
the  life  of  his  antagonist ;  indeed,  he  declared 
that  he  should  be  very  sorry  to  do  so.** 

The  parties  met  on  the  22d  of  March,  1820, 
in  the  same  field  upon  which  Mason  had  fall- 
en thirteen  months  before.  The  ground  select- 
ed, however,  was  different.  It  was  an  open  space 
in  the  thicket,  much  nearer  the  road,  between 
the  brook  and  the  point  of  the  hill  on  the  left 
Commodore  Decatur  was  attended  by  Captain 
William  Bainbridge  as  his  second,  and  Commo- 
dore Barron  by  Captain  Jesse  O.  Elliott  Sev- 
eral other  gentlemen  were  also  present,  among 
whom  were  Captains  Rodgers  and  Porter,  Dr. 
Washington,  and  Mr.  Hambleton. 

After  the  principals  had  been  placed  in  their 
respective  positions,  each  with  pistol  in  hand, 
and  ready  for  the  contest  which  was  to  result  so 
disastrously  to  Decatur,  and  to  spread  such  sor- 
row over  the  land,  Barron  addressed  Decatur, 
and  observed ;  "  81r,  1  hope,  on  meeting  in  an- 
other world,  we  shall  be  better  friends  than  in 
this.*'   pecatur  responded:  **  I  have  never  been 


your  enemy.  Sir.**  Nothing  more  was  said,  but 
each  now  waited  the  word. 

While  standing  thus,  only  eight  paces  dis- 
tant, each  covered  by  the  pistol  of  the  other, 
the  word  was  pronounced.  Both  fired,  and 
fired  so  nearly  at  the  same  instant,  that  there 
seemed  to  be  but  one  report. 

Both  (eU,  Decatur  was  aj^arently  shot  dead, 
and  Barron,  to  all  appearances,  mortally  woand- 
ed.  But  Decatur  revived  after  a  while,  and  was 
supported  a  short  distance,  when  he  sank  down 
again  near  his  antagonist. 

Then  it  was,  as  they  lay  on  the  ground  wel- 
tering in  blood,  with  their  heads  not  ten  fleet 
apart,  that  a  conversation  took  place  between 
them,  of  which  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  only 
fragments  have  been  preserved.  The  inter- 
view was  inexpressibly  affecting,  reminding  one, 
says  an  eye-witness,  "  of  the  closing  scene  of  a 
tragedy  —  Hamlet  and  Laertes.  Barron  pro- 
posed that  they  should  make  friends  before 
they  met  in  heaven,  for  he  supposed  they  would 
both  die  immediately.  Decatur  said  he  had 
never  been  his  enemy ;  that  he  freely  forgave 
him  his  death,  though  he  could  not  forgive 
those  who  had  stimulated  him  to  seek  his  life. 
One  report  says  that  Barron  exclaimed,  *  Would 
to  God  you  had  said  thus  much  yesterday  I' 
Their  last  interview  was  a  friendly  one,  and 
they  parted  in  peace.  Decatur  knew  he  was  to 
die,  and  his  only  sorrow  was  that  he  had  not 
died  in  the  serrice  of  his  country. 

As  Decatur  was  being  placed  in  the  carriage, 
Barron  said  to  him,  "  Every  thing  has  been  con- 
ducted in  the  most  honorable  manner,  and  I  for- 
give you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.** 

Decatur  was  conveyed  to  Washington,  where 
he  expired  just  before  eleven  o'clock  on  the 
same  night,  at  his  residence,  near  Lafayette 
Square.  His  house  is  still  standing.  It  is  the 
same  that  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Livingston  while 
Secretary  of  (>tate  in  the  administration  of  Pres- 
ident Jackson,  and  subsequently  by  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  whfle  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States. 

Barron  was  also  borne  to  Washington,  where 
he  was  confined  by  his  wound  until  the  lOth  of 
April,  when,  being  able  to  travel,  he  left  for  his 
home  at  Hampton,  in  Virginia. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  sensation  pro- 
duced by  the  death  of  Decatur.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
conmiunity  at  the  time,  from  the  following  obit- 
uary, which  appeared  in  the  National  JnteOi- 
aencer  the  morning  after  his  decease : 

*'  PoataeripL— Eleven  o* clock,  Wednesday  nicfU^  March 

'*A  Hno  HAS  TALunrl  Commodore  Stxpbkm  Db- 
OATUS,  one  of  the  flret  oAoen  of  otv  nvry — tbe  pride  of 
his  coantiy— the  gell*nt  end  noble-beerfeed  gentleman 

—IB  MO  MOBS. 

**  He  expired  e  few  momenU  ego,  of  the  mortel  woond 
receiTed  in  the  duel  xeeterdej. 

**0f  the  origin  of  the  fsod  whieh  led  to  this  dlieetroai 
reinlt,  we  know  but  whet  ramor  telle.  The  event,  we 
ere  snre,  will  fill  the  conntry  with  griet 

**  Mourn,  Colnmblel  for  one  of  thj  brighteet  itan  li 
eet— «  eon  *  without  fjearjend  withoot  nproech*— In  the 
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HreshoM*  of  his  &me~iQ  the  prima  of  hit  mefulasM 
has  desoeoded  to  the  tomb.** 

He  was  buried  the  following  Friday,  at  4  p.m. 
**  Since  the  foundations  of  the  city  were  laid,** 
says  the  Inuiiigencer  of  the  day  following,  *^  per- 
haps no  such  assemblage  of  citizens  and  stran- 
gers, on  such  an  occasion,  has  been  seen.  His 
remains  were  attended  to  the  vault  at  Ealo- 
rama,  in  which  t£ey  were  deposited,  by  a  great 
part  of  the  male  population  of  the  city  and  ad- 
jacent country,  by  nearly  all  Ihe  officers  of 
GoTemment,  Members  of  Congress,  and  Repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  governments  resident  here. 
Due  military  honors  were  rendered  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  minute-guns  were  fired  from  the  Navy 
Yard  during  the  procession  and  funeral  serv- 
ices. Eveiy  incident  evinced  the  deep  sensa- 
tion which  prevailed,  and  the  volleys  of  mus- 
ketry which  announced  the  consignment  of  the 
hero's  remains  to  the  tomb,  sounded  as  the 
knell  of  departed  chivalry.** 

But  the  old  dueling  ground  is  dismantled 
now,  and  its  distinguishing  features  have  passed 
away.  The  vines  have  been  dislodged,  the 
sheltering  trees  have  been  rooted  up,  the  field 
itself  subjected  to  the  plow,  and  nothing  now 
remains  to  indicate  its  former  uses  but  the  sad 
traditions  and  melancholy  memories  that  will 
forever  cluster  around  it. 


JACK  OF  ALL  TRADES. 

A  MATTER  OP  FACT  KOMANCE. 

[Written  exclusively  for  Harpbk's  Maoaziss.} 

BY  CHARLES  BEADE, 

Anthor  of  ''Never  too  Ute  to  Mend,**  *« Christie  John- 


CAP  9. 

THIS  feat  kept  my  two  drunkards  in  better 
order,  and  revived  my  own  dormant  am- 
bition. I  used  now  to  visit  her  by  myself,  steel 
in  hand,  to  feed  her  etc.,  and  scn^  acquaint- 
ance with  her  by  eveiy  means — steel  in  hand. 
One  day  I  was  feeding  her,  when  suddenly  I 
thought  a  house  had  fallen  on  me.  I  felt  my- 
self crashing  against  the  door,  and  there  I  was 
Ijing  upon  it  in  the  passage  with  all  the  breath 
driven  clean  out  of  my  body.  Pippin  came 
and  lifted  me  up  and  carried  me  into  the  air. 
I  thought  I  should  have  died  before  breath 
could  get  into  my  lungs  again.  She  had  done 
this  with  a  push  from  the  thick  end  of  her  pro- 
boscis. After  a  while  I  came  to.  I  had  no 
sooner  recovered  my  breath  than  I  ran  into  the 
stable,  and  came  back  with  a  pitchfork.  Pip- 
pin saw  my  intention  and  implored  me  for 
Heaven^s  sake  not  to.  I  would  not  listen  to 
him :  he  flung  his  arms  round  me.  I  threat- 
ened to  turn  the  steel  on  him  if  he  did  not  let 
me  go. 

*^  Hark  !**  said  he,  and  sure  enough  there  she 
was  snorting  and  getting  up  her  rage.  I  know 
all  about  that  said  L  My  death  warrant  is 
drawn  up,  and  if  I  dont  strike  it  will  be  signed : 
this  b  how  she  has  felt  her  way  with  all  of  them 


before  she  has  killed  them.  **  I  have  but  one 
chance  of  life,  **  said  I,  **  and  I  wont  throw  it  away 
without  a  struggle.**  I  opened  the  door  and 
with  a  mind  full  of  misgivings  I  walked  quickly 
up  to  her.  I  did  not  hesitate,  or  raise  the  ques- 
tion which  of  tis  two  was  to  suffer,  I  knew  that 
would  not  do.  I  sprang  upon  her  like  a  tiger, 
and  drove  the  pitchfork  into  her  trunk.  She 
gave  a  yell  of  dismay  and  turned  a  little  from 
me :  I  drove  the  fork  into  her  ear. 

Then  came  out  her  real  character. 

She  wheeled  round,  ran  her  head  into  a  cor- 
ner, stuck  out  her  great  buttocks  and  trembled 
all  over  like  a  leaf.  I  stabbed  her  with  all  my 
force  for  half  an  hour  till  the  blood  poured  out 
of  every  square  foot  of  her  huge  body,  and,  dur- 
ing the  operation,  she  would  have  crept  into  a 
nut-shell  if  she  could.  I  filled  her  as  full  of 
holes  as  a  cloved  orange. 

The  blood  that  trickled  out  of  her  saved 
mine :  and,  for  the  first  time  I  walked  out  of 
her  shambles — her  master. 

One  year  and  sis  months  after  we  had  land- 
ed at  New  York  to  conquer  another  Hemi- 
^here,  we  turned  tail  and  sailed  for  England 
again.  We  had  a  prosperous  voyage  with  the 
exception  of  one  accident.  George  Hinde  from 
incessant  brandy  had  delirium  tremens,  and  one 
ni^t,  in  a  fit  of  it,  he  had  just  sense  enough  to 
see  that  he  was  hardly  to  be  trusted  with  the 
care  of  himself.  '^  John,**  said  he  to  me,  '*  tie 
me  to  this  mast  hand  and  foot**  I  demurred : 
but  he  begged  me  for  Heaven's  sake,  so  I  bound 
him  hand  and  foot  as  per  order.  This  done, 
some  one  called  me  down  below,  and  whilst  I 
was  there  it  teems  George  got  very  uncomfort- 
able and  began  to  hallo  and  complain.  Up 
comes  the  Captain,  sees  a  man  la^ed  to  the 
mast—**  What  game  is  this?"  says  he.  "  It  is 
that  little  blackguard  John**  says  Hinde — *^he 
caoght  me  sleeping  against  the  mast  and  took 
a  mean  advantage :  do  loose  me  Captain.**  The 
Captain  made  sure  it  was  a  sea  jest  and  loosed 
him  with  his  own  hands.  **  Thank  you,  Cap- 
tain, says  George,  you  are  a  good  fellow.  God 
bless  yon  all  I**  and  with  these  words  he  ran  aft 
and  jtmiped  into  the  sea.  A  Yankee  sailor 
made  a  grab  at  him  and  just  touched  his  coat, 
but  it  was  too  late  to  save  him  and  we  were 
going  before  the  wind  10  knots  an  hour.  Thus 
George  Hinde  fell  by  brandy;  his  kindred  spirit 
old  Tom  seemed  ready  to  follow  without  the 
help  of  water  salt  or  firesh.  This  man*s  face 
was  now  an  uniform  colore— white,  with  a  scarce 
perceptible  bluish  yellowish  tinge.  He  was  a 
moving  corpse. 

Drink  forever!  it  makes  men  thieves,  mur- 
derers, asses,  and  paupers ;  but  what  about  that 
so  long  as  it  sends  them  to  an  early  grave  with 
*^  Beast**  for  their  friends  to  write  over  their 
tombstones,  unless  they  have  a  mind  to  tell  lies 
in  a  church-yard ;  and  that  is  snch  a  common 
trick. 

We  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 

Some  boats  boarded  us  with  finesh  provisions 
and  delicacies ;  among  the  rest  one  I  had  not 
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tasted  for  manj  a  daj,  it  is  called  Soft  Tommf 
at  sea,  and  on  land,  bread!  The  merchant 
stood  on  tip-toe,  and  handed  a  loaf  toward  me, 
and  I  leaned  over  the  bulwarks  and  stretched 
down  to  him  with  a  shilling  in  my  hand.  But 
as  ill  lock  would  have  it,  the  shilling  slipped 
ftt)m  my  fingers  and  felL  If  it  had  been  some 
men's  it  would  have  fallen  into  the  boat,  oth- 
ers' into  the  sea  slap ;  but  it  was  mine,  so  it  fell 
on  the  boat's  very  rim  and  then  danced  to  its 
own  music  into  the  water :  I  looked  after  it  in 
sQence ;  a  young  lady,  with  whom  I  had  made 
some  little  acquaintance  during  the  voyage,  hap- 
pened to  be  at  my  elbow,  and  she  laughed  most 
merrily  as  the  shilling  went  down.  I  remem- 
ber being  astonished  that  she  laughed.  The 
man  still  held  out  the  bread :  but  I  shook  my 
head.  ''I  must  go  without  now,"  said  I ;  the 
young  lady  was  quite  surprised,  *'Why  it  is 
worth  a  guinea,**  cried  she.  •*  Tes  miss,"  said 
I  sheepishly, '  *  but  we  can*t  always  have  what  we 
like  you  see.  I  ought  to  have  held  my  shilling 
tighter." 

**  Tour  shiUing,"  cries  she.  "  Oh  I"  and  she 
dashed  her  hand  into  her  pocket  and  took  out 
her  purse,  and  I  could  see  her  beautiful  white 
fingers  tremble  with  eagerness  as  they  dived 
among  the  coin.  She  soon  bought  the  loaf, 
and,  as  she  handed  it  me,  I  happened  to  look 
in  her  face  and  her  cheek  was  red  and  her  eyes 
quite  brimming  with  tears — ^her  quick  woman's 
heart  had  told  her  the  truth,  that  it  was  a  well 
dressed  and  tolerably  well  behaved  man's  last 
shilling,  and  he  returning  after  years  of  travel 
to  his  native  land. 

I  am  sure  until  the  young  lady  felt  for  me,  I 
thought  nothing  of  it;  I  had  been  at  my  last 
shilling  more  than  once.  But  when  I  saw  she 
thought  it  hard,  I  began  to  think  it  was  hard, 
and  I  remember  the  water  came  into  my  own 
eyes.  Heaven  bless  her,  and  may  she  never 
want  a  shilling  in  her  pocket,  nor  a  kind  heart 
near  her  to  show  her  the  world  is  not  all  made 
of  stone.  We  had  no  money  to  pay  our  pas- 
sage, and  we  found  Mr.  Yates  somewhat  em- 
barrassed, we  had  cost  him  a  thousand  or  two 
and  no  return.  So  whilst  ho  wrote  to  Mons. 
Huguet,  that  came  to  pass  in  England  which 
we  had  always  just  contrived  to  stave  off  abroad. 

The  Elephant  was  pawned  I 

And  now  I  became  of  use  to  the  Proprietors. 
I  arranged  with  the  mortgagees  and  they  made 
spout  a  show  place.  I  used  to  exhibit  her  and 
her  tricks,  and  with  the  proceeds  I  fed  her  and 
Elliot  and  myself. 

We  had  been  three  weeks  in  pledge  when 
one  fine  morning  as  I  was  showing  off  seated 
on  the  elephant's  back,  I  heard  a  French  ex- 
clamation of  surprise  and  joy.  I  looked  down 
and  there  was  M.  Huguet.  I  came  down  to 
him,  and  ho  whose  quick  eye  saw  a  way  through 
me  out  of  drunken  Elliot  gave  a  loose  to  his 
feelings  and  embraced  me  a  la  Francaise. 

"  Which  made  the  common  people  very  much 

to  admire,"  as  the  song  has  it :  also  a  polite  howl 

.  of  derision  greeted  our  continental  afibction. 


M.  Huguet  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  we 
got  out  of  limbo,  and  were  let  loose  upon  suf- 
fering humanity  once  more. 

They  talk  as  if  English  gold  did  eveiy  thing — 
but  it  was  French  gold  bought  ns  off,  I  know 
that :  for  I  saw  it  come  out  of  his  pocket 

As  soon  as  we  were  redeemed,  we  took  an 
engagement  at  Astley's  and  during  this  engage- 
ment Cadaverous  Tom,  finding  we  could  mas- 
ter her,  used  to  attend  less  and  less  to  her,  and 
more  and  more  to  brandy.  A  certain  baker 
who  brought  her  loaves  every  morning  for  break- 
fast, used  to  ask  me  to  let  him  feed  her  himself. 
He  admired  her,  and  took  tht;i  way  of  making 
her  fond  of  him— one  day  I  had  left  these  two 
friends  and  their  loaves  together  for  a  minute, 
when  I  heard  a  fearful  cry.  I  knew  the  sound 
too  well  by  this  time  and  as  I  ran  back  I  had  the 
sense  to  hallo  at  her ;  this  saved  the  man's  life : 
at  the  sound  of  my  voice  she  dropped  him  from 
a  height  of  about  12  feet,  and  he  rolled  away 
like  a  ball  of  worsted.  I  dashed  in,  up  with 
the  pitchfork  and  into  her  like  lightning,  and 
while  the  blood  was  squirting  out  of  her  from  a 
hundred  little  prong  holes  the  poor  baker  limped 
away. 

Any  Gentleman  or  Lady  who  wishes  to  know 
how  a  man  feels  when  seized  by  an  elephant 
preparatoiy  to  being  trod  on  can  consult  this 
person:  he  is  a  respectable  tradesman;  his  name 
is  Johns ;  he  lives  near  Astley's  Theatre  or  used 
to,  and  fbr  obvious  reasons  can  tell  you  this  one 
anecdote  out  of  many  such  better  than  I  can ; 
that  is  if  he  has  not  forgotten  it,  and  /  dart  way 
he  hastCt — ask  him ! 

After  Astley's,  Dmry  Lane  engaged  us  to  play 
second  to  the  Lions  of  Mysore :  rather  a  down 
come ;  but  we  went.  In  this  Theatre  we  be- 
haved wonderfully.  Notwithstanding  the  num- 
ber of  people  continually  buzzing  about  us,  we 
kept  our  temper,  and  did  not  smash  a  single  one 
of  these  human  gnats  so  trying  to  our  little  fe- 
male irritability  and  feeble  nerves.  The  only 
thing  we  did  wrong  was,  we  broke  through  a  gran- 
ite mountain  and  fell  down  on  to  the  plains,  and 
hurt  our  knee,  and  broke  one  super— only  one. 

The  Lions  of  Mysore  went  a  starring  to  Liv- 
erpool and  we  accompanied  thekn.  Whilst  we 
were  there  the  Cholera  broke  out  in  England,  and 
M.  Huguet  sunmioned  us  hastily  to  France.  We 
brushed  our  hats,  put  on  our  gloves  and  walked 
at  one  stretch  fix>m  Liverpool  to  Dover.  There 
we  embarked  fbr  Boulogne — ^D'jek,  Cadaverous 
Tom,  Wolfskin  lamb  Pippin,  and  myself.  I 
was  now  in  Huguet's  service  at  50  francs  a  week 
as  coadjutor  and  successor  of  Cadaverous  Tom, 
whose  demise  was  hourly  expected  even  by  us 
who  were  hardened  by  use  to  his  appearance, 
which  was  that  of  the  Ghost  of  delirium  tremens. 
We  arrived  off  Boulogne  pier:  but  there  we  were 
boarded  by  men  in  uniforms  and  mustaches,  and 
questions  put  about  the  cholera,  which  disease 
the  dvic  authorities  of  Boulogne  were  determ- 
ined to  keep  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel. 
The  Captain's  answer  proving  satisfactory  we 
were  allowed  to  run  into  the  port. 
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In  landing  an/  where,  D^  and  her  attend- 
ants had  alwajt  to  wait  till  the  other  pasaengen 
had  got  clear,  and  we  did  so  on  this  occasion. 
At  length  oor  torn  came :  bnt  we  had  no  soon- 
er crossed  the  gang  way  and  touched  French 
groond,  than  a  morement  took  place  on  the 
quay,  and  a  lot  of  hayonets  bristled  in  onrfiices 
and  halte  ]a  was  the  word.  We  begged  an  ex- 
planation ;  in  answer,  an  officer  glared  with  eyes 
like  saucers  and  pointed  with  his  finger  at  £1- 
lioL  The  truth  flashed  on  us.  The  French- 
men were  afraid  of  CholeFa  coming  orer  from 
England,  and  here  was  a  man  who  looked  plague, 
cholera,  or  death  himself  in  person.  We  re- 
monstrated through  an  interpreter,  but  Tom's 
face  was  not  to  be  refuted  by  words.  Some 
were  for  sending  us  back  home  to  so  diseased  a 
country  as  this  article  must  hare  come  out  of; 
but  milder  measures  preyailed.  They  set  apart 
for  our  use  a  little  comer  of  the  Quay  and  there 
they  roped  us  in  and  sentineled  us.  And  so 
for  four  days,  in  the  polished  kingdom  of  France, 
we  dwelt  in  a  hut  ruder  far  than  any  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio.  Drink  forever  I  At  last 
as  Tom  Coffin  got  neither  a  worse  nor  a  better 
color,  they  listened  to  reason,  and  let  ns  loose 
upon  the  nation  at  large,  and  away  we  tramped 
for  Paris.  ISUnes  were  changed  with  us  in  one 
respect,  we  no  longer  marched  to  certain  Vie- 
to^:  our  long  ill-success  in  America  had  less- 
ened our  arrogance,  and  we  crept  along  toward 
Paris.  But  luckily  for  us  we  had  now  a  presid- 
ing head,  and  a  good  one.  The  soul  of  business 
is  puffing;  and  no  man  puffed  better  than  our 
chief,  Huguet,  Half-way  between  Boulogne 
and  Paris  we  were  met  by  a  Cavalier  carrying 
our  instructions,  how  we  were  to  enter  Paris, 
and,  arrived  at  S.  Denis,  instead  of  going  straight 
on  we  skirted  the  Town  and  made  our  fbrmal 
entry  by  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  the  Arch  of 
Triumph.  Huguet  had  'Come  to  terms  with 
Franconi,  and,  to  give  D*jek*s  engagement  more 
public  importance,  Franconi's  whole  troop  were 
ordered  out  to  meet  ns  and  escort  us  in.  They 
paraded  up  and  down  the  Champs  Elysees  first 
to  excite  attention  and  inquiry,  and,  when  the 
public  were  fairly  agog,  our  cavalcaide  formed 
outside  the  barrier,  and  came  glittering  and 
prancing  throu^  the  arch.  An  Elephant  has 
her  ups  and  her  downs,  like  the  rest  Djek, 
the  despised  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  burst 
on  Paris,  the  centre  of  a  shining  throng.  Fran- 
coni's  bright  Amazons  and  exquisite  Cavaliers 
rode  to  and  fro  our  line  carrying  sham  messages 
with  earnest  fkoes:  D'jek  was  bedecked  with  rib- 
bons  and  seemed  to  tread  more  mi^jestically  and 
our  own  hearts  beat  higher,  as,  amidst  grace  and 
beauty  and  pomp,  sun  shining— hats  waving — 
feathers  bending — mob  cheering — trumpets 
crowing — and  flints  striking  fire,  we  strode 
proudly  into  the  great  City,  the  capital  of  pleas- 
nre. 

CAP  10. 
Thxsx  were  bright  days  to  me.   I  was  set  over 
Old  Tom— fancy  that:  and  my  salary  doubled 
bis:  I  had  fifty  firanet  ft  week,  and  cleared  as 


much  more  by  showing  her  privately  in  her  sta- 
ble. 

Money  melts  in  London;  it  evaporates  in 
Paris.  Pippin  was  a  great  favorite  both  with 
men  and  women  behind  the  Scenes  at  Franco- 
ni*s :  he  introduced  me  to  charming  companions 
of  bqth  sexes ;  gayety  reigned,  and  tin  and  morals 
"made  themselves  air,  into  which  they  vanish- 
ed**— Shakspere. 

T6ward  the  close  of  her  engagement  D*jek 
made  one  of  her  mistakes ;  she  up  with  the  right- 
ful heir  and  broke  his  ribs  against  the  side  scenes. 

We  neariy  had  to  stop  her  performances ;  we 
could  not  mend  our  rightful  heir  by  next  night, 
and  substitutes  did  not  pour  in.  '*  I  wont  go  on 
with  her,"  "I  wont  play  with  her,"  was  a  cry 
that  even  the  hiuiblest  and  neediest  began  to 
raise.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  she  was  not  un- 
der my  superintendence  when  this  rightful  heir 
came  to  grief. 

And  now  the  Cholera  came  to  Paris,  and 
Theatricals  of  all  sorts  declined,  for  there  was 
a  real  tragedy  playing  in  every  street.  The 
deaths  were  very  numerous  and  awfully  sudden ; 
people  were  struck  down  in  the  streets  as  if 
by  lightning :  gfoom  and  terror  hung  over  all. 
When  this  terrible  disease  is  better  known  it 
will  be  found  to  be  of  the  nature  of  strong  pois- 
on and  its  cure,  if  any,  will  be  strychnine,  bella 
donna,  or  likelier  still  some  quick  and  deadly 
mineral  poison  that  kills  the  healthy  wif  h  cramps 
and  discoloration. 

In  its  rapid  form  Cholera  is  not  to  be  told 
ftorn  quick  poison,  and  hence  sprung  up  among 
the  lower  order  in  Paris  a  notion  that  wholesale 
poisoning  was  on  foot. 

Pippin  and  I  were  standing  at  the  door  of  a 
wine  ^op  waiting  for  our  change ;  his  wild  ap- 
pearance attracted  first  one  then  another:  lit- 
tle knots  of  people  collected  and  eyed  us:  then 
they  began  to  talk  and  murmur  and  cast  suspi- 
cious glances.  "  Come  away^  said  Pippin  rath- 
er hastily.  We  walked  off— they  walked  after 
us  increasing  like  a  snow  ball,  and  they  mur- 
mured louder  and  louder.  I  asked  Pippin  what 
the  fools  were  gabbling  about ;  he  told  me,  they 
suspected  us  of  being  the  poisoners ;  at  this  I 
turned  roiwd  and  being  five  feet  four,  and  £n- 
gHrii,  was  for  instantly  punching  some  of  their 
heads;  but  the  athletic  pacific  Italian  would 
not  hear  of  it,  much  less  co-operate :  and  now 
they  surrounded  us  just  at  the  comer  of  one  of 
the  bridges,  lashing  themselves  into  a  fury,  and 
looking  first  at  us  and  then  at  the  river  below. 
Pippin  was  as  white  as  death,  and  I  thought  it 
was  all  up  myself,  when  by  good  luck  a  troop 
of  mounted  Gfens  d'armes  issued  from  the  Pal- 
ace. Pippin  hailed  them,  they  came  up  and  after 
hearing  both  sides  took  us  under  their  protection 
and  off  we  marched  between  two  files  of  cavalry, 
followed  by  the  curses  of  a  superficial  populace. 
Extremes  dont  do.  Pippin  was  the  color  of  ink. 
Elliot  of  paper :  both  their  mugs  fell  under  sns- 
I^cion  and  nearly  brought  us  to  grieC 

f^nconi  dosed,  and  D'jek  Huguet  and  Ca 
started  on  a  prorincial  tour.    They  associated 
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themselyes  on  this  occasion  with  Michelet,  who 
had  some  small  wild  animals,  such  as  Hons  and 
tigers  and  leopards. 

Our  first  move  was  to  Versailles.  Here  we 
bnilt  a  show  place  and  exhibited  D'jek,  not  as 
an  Actress  but  as  a  prirate  Elephant  in  which 
capacity  she  did  the  usual  Elephant  business, 
besides  a  trick  or  two  that  most  of  them  haye 
not  brains  enough  for;  whereof  anon. 

For  Michelet  was  the  predecessor  of  Van  Am- 
burgh  and  Carter,  and  did  every  thing  they  do 
a  dozen  years  before  they  were  ever  heard  of; 
used  to  go  into  the  Lions*  den,  pull  them  about, 
and  put  his  head  down  their  throats,  and  their 
paws  round  his  neck  etc  etc. 

I  observed  this  man  and  learned  something 
from  him :  Besides  that  general  quickness  and 
decision  which  is  necessaxy  with  wild  animals, 
I  noticed  that  he  was  always  on  the  look  out 
for  mischief  and  always  punished  it  before  it 
came.  Another  point,  he  always  attacked  the 
offending  part  and  so  met  the  evil  in  front ;  for 
instance,  if  one  of  his  darlings  curled  a  lip  and 
showed  a  tooth,  he  hit  him  over  the  mouth  that 
moment  and  nowhere  else :  if  one  elongated  a 
claw  he  hit  him  over  the  foot  Mie  lightning.  He 
read  the  whole  crew,  as  I  had  learned  to  read 
D*jek,  and  conquered  their  malice  by  means  of 
that  marvelous  cowardice  which  they  all  show 
if  they  can  see  no  signs  of  it  in  you. 

There  are  no  two  ways  with  wild  beasts.  If 
there  is  a  single  white  spot  in  your  heart — leave 
them :  for  your  life  will  be  in  danger  every  mo- 
ment. If  you  can  despise  them,  and  keep  the 
,  rod  always  in  sight,  they  are  your  humble  serv- 
ants, nobody  more  so. 

Our  Exhibition,  successful  at  first,  began  to 
flag ;  so  then  the  fertile  brain  of  M.  Huguet  had 
to  work.  He  proposed  to  his  partner  to  provide 
a  tiger,  and  he  would  furnish  a  Bull,  and  **  we 
will  have  a  joint  stock  fight  like  the  King  of 
Oude.*'  Michelet  had  his  misgivings,  but  Hu- 
guet overruled  him.  That  ingenious  gentleman 
then  printed  bills  advertising  for  a  certain  day 
^  a  fight  between  a  real  Bengal  tiger,  and  a  fero- 
cious Bull  that  had  just  gored  a  man  to  death.'* 
This  done,  he  sent  me  round  the  villages  to  find 
and  hire  a  bull — *'  mind  you  get  a  mild  one,  or 
I  shall  have  to  pay  for  a  hole  in  the  tiger's  leath- 
er.*' I  found  one  which  the  owner  consented 
to  risk  for  so  mnch  money  down,  and  the  dam- 
age he  should  sustain  from  Tiger  to  be  valued 
independently  by  two  farmers  after  the  battle. 

The  morning  of  the  fight  Pippin  and  I  went 
for  our  Bull,  and  took  him  out  of  the  yard  to- 
ward Yersailles ;  but  when  we  had  gone  about 
two  hundred  yards,  he  became  uneasy,  looked 
round,  sniffed  about,  and  finally  turned  round 
spite  of  all  our  efforts,  and  paced  home  again. 
We  remonstrated  with  the  Proprietor— "Oh," 
said  he,  "  I  forgot— he  wont  start  without  the 
wench  !**  So  the  wench  in  question  was  sent 
fbr — (his  companion  upon  amatory  excursions). 
She  went  with  us  and  launched  us  toward  Ver- 
sailles. This  done,  she  returned  home,  and  we 
marched  on ;  but  before  we  had  gone  a  furlong,  | 


Taurus  showed  symptoms  of  uneasiness ;  these 
increased,  and  at  last  he  turned  round  and 
walked  tranquilly  home.  We  hung  upon  him, 
thrashed  him  and  bullied  him  all  to  no  purpose. 
His  oonntenanoe  was  placid,  but  his  soul  re- 
solved, and— he  walked  home  slowly,  but  inev- 
itably. So  then  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
let  him  have  the  wench  all  the  way  to  the  Tiger, 
and  she  would  not  go  to  Versailles  till  she  had 
put  on  some  terrific  finery — short  waist,  coal 
scuttle  boimet  etc,  more  time  lost  with  that — 
and,  when  we  did  arrive  in  the  Arena,  the  spec- 
tators were  tired  of  waiting.  The  Bull  stood  in 
the  middle  confused  and  stupid.  The  Tiger 
was  in  hb  cage  in  a  comer:  we  gave  him  time 
to  observe  his  prey  and  then — we  opened  the 
door  of  his  cage. 

A  shiver  ran  through  the  audience ;  they  were 
all  seated  in  boxes  looking  down  on  the  Area. 

A  moment  more  and  the  furious  animal  would 
spring  upon  his  victim  and  his  fangs  and  claws 
sink  deep  into  its  neck  etc.  etc. — ^vide  Books  of 
Travels. 

One  moment  succeeded  to  another  and  no- 
thing occurred.  The  ferodon  animal  lay  quiet 
in  his  cage,  and  showed  no  sign.  So  then  we 
poked  the  ferocious  animal — ^he  snarled,  but 
would  not  venture  out  When  tto  had  lasted 
a  long  time  the  spectators  began  to  doubt  his 
ferocity,  and  to  hiss  hiuL  So  I  got  a  red  hot 
iron  and  nagged  him  behind.  He  gave  a  yell 
of  dismay  and  went  into  the  arena  like  a  shot. 
The  poor  wretch,  naturally  timorous,  was  in  a 
paroxysm  of  fear.  He  took  no  notice  of  the 
bull,  all  he  thought  of  was  escape  from  the  hor^ 
rors  that  surrounded  him,  winged  by  termor  he 
gave  a  tremendous  spring  and  landed  his  foro 
paws  in  the  Boxes.  There  he  studc  and  looked 
at  the  Spectators  glaring.  They  rushed  out  ** 
yelling.  He  dug  his  hind  daws  into  the  wood 
work  and  by  slow  and*painfal  degrees  clambered 
into  the  boxes.  When  he  got  in  the  yoong  and 
active  were  gone  home,  and  he  ran  down  the 
stairs  among  the  old  pec^  that  could  not  get 
clear  so  quick  as  the  rest  He  was  so  frighten- 
ed at  the  people  that  he  skulked  and  hid  him- 
self in  a  corn-field  and  the  pdojfie  were  so  fright- 
ened at  him  that  they  ran  home  and  locked  their 
street  doors.     So  one  coward  made  many. 

They  thought  the  poor  wretch  had  attacked 
them,  and  the  journal  the  next  day  maintained 
this  view  of  the  transaction,  and  the  town  to  this 
day  believes  it.  We  netted  our  striped  coward 
with  four  shutters  and  kicked  him  into  his  cage. 

The  Bull  went  home  with  **  the  wench,**  and 
to  this  day  his  thkk  skull  has  never  compre- 
hended what  the  deuce  he  wenUo  Versailles  for. 

Thus  did  we  compete  with  the  King  of  Onde. 

We  inarched  southward  through  Orleans 
Tours  etc.  to  Bordeaux,  and  were  pretty  well 
received  in  all  these  places,  except  at  one  small 
place  whose  name  I  forget.  Here  they  hissed 
her  out  of  the  Town  at  sight.  It  turned  out.  she 
had  been  there  before  and  pulverized  a  brush- 
maker,  a  popular  man  among  them. 

Soon  after  Bordeaox  we  quarreled  with  the 
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IJODS;  they,  in  their  infernal  conceit  thought 
themselves  more  attractire  than  D'jek,  it  is  vice 
versa  and  by  a  long  chalk — said  D*jek  and  Co. 
The  parties  growled  a  bit,  then  parted  to  meet 
no  more  in  this  world. 

From  Bordeaux  we  retnmed  by  another  route 
to  Paris,  for  we  were  only  starring  it  in  the  in- 
terval of  our  engagement  as  an  Actress  with 
Franconi.  We  started  one  momiug  from  ♦  *  ♦ 
with  light  hearts,  our  faces  being  turned  toward 
the  gay  City.  Elliot  Pippin  and  I.  Elliot  and 
I  walked  by  the  side  of  the  Elephant,  Pippin 
some  forty  yards  in  the  rear.  He  never  trusted 
himself  nearer  to  her  on  a  march. 

We  were  plodding  along  in  this  order,  when, 
all  in  a  moment,  without  reason  or  warning  of 
any  sort,  she  spun  round  between  us  on  one 
heel,  like  a  thing  turning  on  a  pivot,  and  strode 
back  like  lightning  at  Pippin.  He  screamed 
and  ran,  but  before  he  could  take  a  dozen  steps, 
she  was  upon  him,  and  struck  him  down  with 
her  trunk,  and  trampled  upon  him.  She  then 
wheeled  round  and  trudged  back  as  if  she  had 
merely  stopped  to  brush  off  a  fly,  or  pick  up  a 
stone.  After  the  first  moment  of  stupefaction 
both  Elliot  and  I  had  run  after  her  with  all  the 
speed  wo  had — ^but  so  rapid  was  her  movement 
and  so  instantaneous  the  work  of  death,  that  we 
only  met  her  on  her  return  from  her  victim.  I 
will  not  shock  the  reader  by  describing  the  state 
in  which  we  found  our  poor  comrade ;  but  he 
was  crushed  to  death :  he  never  spoke,  and  I 
believe,  and  trust  he  never  felt  any  thing  for  the 
few  minutes  the  breath  lingered  in  his  body.  We 
kneeled  down  and  raised  him  and  spoke  to  him 
but  he  could  not  hear  us.  When  D'jek  got  her 
will  of  one  of  us,  all  our  hope  used  to  be  to  see 
the  man  die ;  and  so  it  was  with  poor  dear  Pip- 
pin :  mangled,  and  life  impossible,  we  kneeled 
down  and  prayed  to  God  for  his  death,  and  by 
Heaven's  mercy,  I  think  in  about  four  minutes 
from  the  time  he  got  his  death  blow,  his  spirit 
passed  away,  and  our  well  beloved  comrade  and 
friend  was  nothing  now  but  a  lump  of  clay  on 
our  hands. 

We  were  some  miles  from  any  town  or  vil- 
lage,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do,  and  how  to 
take  him  to  a  resting-place :  at  last  we  were 
obliged  to  tie  the  body  across  the  proboscis,  and 
cover  it  as  weU  as  we  could,  and  so  we  made 
his  murderess  carry  him  to  the  little  Town  of  La 
Palice ;  yes,  La  Palice.  Here  we  stopped,  and 
a  sort  of  Inquest  was  held  and  M.  Huguet  at- 
tended and  told  the  old  story ;  said  the  man  had 
been  cruel  to  her,  and  she  had  put  up  with  it  as 
long  asshe  could — ^Verdict :  *  *  Served  him  right, " 
and  so  we  lied  over  our  poof  friend's  murdered 
body,  and  buried  him  with  many  sighs  in  the  lit- 
tle Churchyard  of  La  Palice,  and  then  tnufged 
on  sad  and  down  cast  toward  the  gay  capitaL 

CAP  11. 

I  TBivK  a  lesson  is  to  be  learned  from  this  sad 
story.  Too  much  fear  is  not  pruv'-  ice.  Had 
poor  Pippin  walked  with  Elliot  and  me  along- 
side the  Elephant  she  dared  not  have  attacked 


him.  But  through  fear  be  kept  forty  yards  in 
the  rear,  and  she  saw  a  chance  to  get  him  by 
himself;  and  from  my  knowledge  of  her  I  have 
little  doubt  she  had  meditated  this  attempt  for 
months  before  she  carried  it  out.   Poor  Pippin  I 

We  arrived  in  Paris  to  play  with  Franconi. 
Now  it  happened  to  be  inconvenient  to  Franconi 
to  fulfill  bis  engagement.  He  accordingly  de- 
clined us.  M.  Huguet  was  angry  and  threat- 
ened legal  proceedings.  Franconi  answered 
**  Where  is  Pippin  ?**  Huguet  shut  up.  Then 
Franconi  followed  suit:  if  hard  pressed,  he 
threatened  to  declare  in  open  court  that  it  was 
out  of  humanity  alone  he  declined  to  fulfill  his 
engagement.  This  stopped  M.  Huguet's  mouth 
altogether.  He  took  a  place  on  the  Boulevard, 
and  we  showed  her  and  her  tricks  at  three  prices, 
and  did  a  rattling  business.  Before  we  had  been 
a  fortnight  in  Paris,  old  Tom  Elliot  died  at  ^e 
Hospital  Dubois,  and  I  became  her  Vizier  at  a 
salary  of  one  hundred  francs  per  week. 

Having  now  the  sole  responsibility  I  watched 
her  as  yon  would  a  powder  magazine  lighted  by 
gas.  I  let  nobody  but  M.  Huguet  go  near  her 
in  my  absence.  This  gentleman  continued  to 
keep  her  sweet  on  him  with  lumps  of  sugar,  and 
to  act  as  her  showman  when  she  exhibited  pub- 
licly. 

One  day  we  had  a  message  from  the  Tuileries, 
and  we  got  the  place  extra  clean,  and  the  King's 
children  paid  her  a  visit — a  lot  of  little  chaps— 
I  did  not  know  their  names,  bnt  I  suppose  it  was 
Prince  JoinviUe,  Aumale,  and  cetera.  All  I 
know  is,  that  while  these  little  Louis  Phillippes 
were  coaxing  her,  and  feeding  her,  and  cutting 
about  her  and  sliding  down  her — and  I  was  tell- 
ing them  she  was  a  duck,  the  perspiration  was 
running  down  my  back  one  moment  and  cold 
shivers  the  next,  and  I  thanked  Heaven  devoutly 
when  the  young  gents  went  back  to  their  papa 
and  mamma  and  no  bones  broken.  The  young 
gentlemen  reported  her  affiibility  and  my  lies  to 
the  King,  and  he  engaged  her  to  perform  gratis 
in  the  Champs  Elysees  during  the  three  days 
fete.     1500  francs  for  this. 

But  Huguet  was  penny  wise  and  poimd  fool- 
ish to  agree  :  for  it  took  her  gloss  off.  Showed 
her  gratis  to  half  the  city. 

Among  D'jek's  visitors  came  one  day  a  pret^ 
young  lady,  a  nursery  governess  to  some  noble- 
man's children,  whose  name  I  forget,  but  he 
was  English.  The  children  were  highly  amused 
with  D'jek  and  quite  loth  to  go.  The  young 
lady  who  had  a  smattering  of  English  as  I  had 
of  French  put  several  questions  to  me.  I  an- 
swered them  more  polite  than  usual  on  account 
of  her  being  pretty,  and  I  used  a  privilege  I  had 
— and  gave  her  an  order  for  free  admission  some 
other  day :  she  came  with  only  one  child,  which 
luckily  was  one  of  those  deeply  meditative  ones 
that  occur  but  rarely,  and  only  bring  out  a  word 
every  half  hour ;  so  mademoiselle  and  I  had  a 
chat,  which  I  fonnd  so  agreeable  that  I  rather 
neglected  the  general  public  for  her.  I  made 
it  my  bnsiness  to  learn  where  she  aired  the 
children  eveiy  day,  and^  one  vacant  morning, 
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drefted  in  the  top  of  the  fiuhion,  I  itood  before 
ber  in  the  Gerdeo  of  the  Tnilerief ;  riie  gsTe  a 
half  start  and  a  blnsh  and  teemed  reiy  mndi 
•tmck  with  astonifhment  at  this  rencontre :  she 
was  a  little  less  astonished  next  week  when  the 
same  thing  happened,  bnt  still  she  thon^t  these 
coincidences  remarkable  and  said  so.  In  short  I 
paid  my  addresses  to  Mademoisdle  *  *  *.  She 
was  a  channing  branette  from  Genera,  greatlj 
mjsoperior  in  Edncation  and  station.  I  was  per- 
fectly conscions  of  this,  and  instantly  made  this 
calculation  **  all  the  better  for  me  if  I  can  win 
her."  But  the  reader  knows  my  character  by 
this  time  and  mnst  hate  obsenred  how  large  a 
portion  of  it,  effimiteiy  forms.  I  wrote  to  her 
erery  day — sometimes  in  the  French  language, 
no,  not  in  the  French  language,  but  in  French 
words:  she  sometimes  answered  in  English 
words ;  riie  was  Tery  pretty  and  Tery  interest- 
ing, and  I  fancied  her.  When  a  man  is  in  lore, 
be  can  hardly  see  difficulties.  I  pressed  her  to 
many  me,  and  I  believed  she  would  consent. 
When  I  came  to  this  point  the  young  lady's 
gayety  declined,  and  when  I  was  painting  her 
pictures  of  our  conjugal  happiness,  she  used  to 
sigh  instead  of  brightening  at  the  picture:  at 
last  I  pressed  her  so  hard  that  she  consented  to 
write  to  Genera,  and  ask  her  parents'  consent 
to  our  union :  when  the  letter  went  I  was  in 
towering  spirits ;  I  was  now  at  the  zenith  of  my 
prosperity  the  risks  I  had  ran  with  D'jek  were 
rewarded  by  a  heavy  salary,  and  the  post  of 
honor  near  her,  and  now  that  I  was  a  little 
weary  of  roaming  the  world  alone  with  an  ele- 
phant, Fate  had  thrown  in  my  way  a  charming 
companion  who  would  cheer  the  weary  road — 
Dreamsl 

The  old  people  at  Creneva  saw  my  position 
with  another  eye.  **  He  is  a  servant  liable  to 
lose  his  place  at  any  moment,  by  any  one  of  a 
hundred  accidents,  and  his  profession  is  a  dis^ 
creditable  one.  Why  he  is  a  showman  1" 
,  They  told  her  all  this  in  language  so  plain 
that  she  would  never  show  me  the  letter — I 
was  for  defying  their  advice  and  authority,  but 
Ae  would  not  hear  of  it.  I  was  forced  to  tem- 
porize. "  In  a  month's  time"  said  I  to  myself 
"her  scruples  will  melt  away."  But  in  less 
than  a  fortnight  the  order  came  for  us  to  march 
into  Flanders.  I  communicated  this  cruel  order 
to  my  sweet-heart ;  she  turned  pale  and  made 
no  secret  of  her  attachment  to  me  and  of  the 
pain  she  felt  at  parting.  Every  evening  before 
we  left  Paris  I  saw  her,  and  implored  her  to 
trust  herself  to  me  and  leave  Paris  as  my  wife 
She  used  to  smile  at  my  pictures  of  wedded 
happiness,  and  cry  the  next  minute  because  she 
dared  not  give  herself  and  me  that  happiness, 
but  with  all  this  she  was  firm,  and  would  not  fiy 
in  her  parents'  face. 

At  last  came  a  sad  and  bitter  hour. 

Hat  in  hand  as  the  saying  is,  I  made  a  last 
desperate  endeavor  to  persuade  her  to  be  mine, 
and  not  to  let  this  parting  take  place  at  all.  She 
was  much  agitated,  but  firm ;  and  the  more  I 
said,  the  firmer  she  became.     So  at  last  I  grew 


flnantic  and  reproached  her.  I  called  her  a  cold* 
hearted  coquette,  and  we  parted  in  anger  and 
despair. 

Away  into  the  wide  worid  again,  not,  as  I 
used  to  start  on  these  Pilgrimages,  with  a  stout 
heart  and  iron  nerves,  bnt  cold  and  weaij  and 
worn  out  before  the  journey  had  begun.  As  we 
lefi  Paris  behind  us,  I  had  bnt  one  feeling,  that 
the  best  of  life  was  at  an  end  for  me.  My  limbs 
tock  me  akmg  like  machineiy,  but  my  heart  was 
a  lump  of  ice  inside  me,  and  I  would  have  thank- 
ed any  man  for  knocking  me  on  the  head  and 
ending  the  monotonous  farce  of  my  existence : 
ay,  gentlefolks,  even  a  poor  mechanic  can  feel 
like  this  when  the  denre  of  his  heart  is  balked 
forever. 

Trudge!  Tmdge!  Trudge!  for  ever  and 
ever. 

Tramp!  Tramp!  Tnunp!  for  ever  and  ever. 
A  man  gets  fiunt  and  weary  of  it  at  last,  and 
there  comes  a  time  when  he  pines  for  a  hearth- 
stone— and  a  voice  he  can  believe,  a  part  at  least 
of  what  it  says,  and  a  Sunday  of  some  sort  now 
and  then,  and  my  time  was  come  to  long  for 
these  things  and  for  a  pretty  and  honest  fiu» 
about  me  to  stand  for  the  one  bit  of  peace,  and 
the  one  bit  of  truth  in  my  vagabond,  chariatan 
life. 

I  lost  my  appetite,  and  sleep,  and  was  very 
neariy  losing  heart  altogether.  My  clothes  hung 
about  me  like  bags — I  got  so  thin.  It  was  my 
infernal  occupation  tiiat  cured  me  after  aU. 
D'jek  gave  me  no  time  even  for  despair:  the 
moment  I  became  her  sole  guardian  I  had 
sworn  on  my  knees  she  should  never  kiU  an- 
other man :  judge  whether  I  had  to  look  sharp 
after  her  to  keep  the  biped  from  peijury  and  the 
quadruped  from  murder.  I  slept  with  her— rose 
early — ^fed  her — ^walked  twenty  miles  with  her, 
or  exhibited  her  all  day,  sometimes  did  both 
and  at  night  rolled  into  the  straw  beside  her, 
too  deadly  tired  to  feel  all  my  unhappiness ;  and 
so  after  a  while  time  and  toil  blunted  my  sense 
of  disappointment,  and  I  trudged  and  tramped 
and  praised  B'jek's  moral  qualities  in  the  old 
routine;  only  now  and  then  when  I  saw  the 
country  lads  in  France  or  Belgium  going  to 
church  dressed  in  their  best  with  their  sweet- 
hearts, and  I  in  prison  in  the  stable,  with  my 
four  legged  hussy  waiting  perhaps  till  daric  to 
steal  out  and  march  to  some  fresh  town,  I  used 
to  feel  as  heavy  as  lead  and  as  bitter  as  worm- 
wood, and  wish  we  were  all  dead  together  by 
way  of  a  change. 

A  man  needs  a  stout  heart  to  go  through  the 
world  at  all :  but  most  of  all  he  needs  it  for  a 
roving  life ;  dont  you  believe  any  other  no  mat- 
ter who  tells  you.  With  thb  brief  notice  of  my 
feelings  I  pass  over  two  months  travel.  I  spare 
the  r^der  much  though  I  dare  say  he  cant  be- 
lieve it. 

Sir,  the  very  names  of  the  places  I  have  yis- 

ited  would  fill  an  old-fashioned  map  of  Europe. 

Talk  of  Ulysses  and  his  travels,  he  never  saw 

the  tenth  part  of  what  I  have  gone  through. 

It  is  a  matter  of  figures.   I  have  walked  with 
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D*jek  farther  than  round  the  world  daring  the 
nine  years  I  trodged  beside  her:  it  is  only 
24,000  miles  round  the  world.  We  found  oar- 
selves  after  a  year's  pilgrimage  at  Doncheray 
near  Sedan. 

Here  an  incident  occurred  that  made  another 
change.  Mons.  Huguet  was  showing  her  to  the 
public  in  his  Marechal  of  France  manner  which 
was  great  as  was  also  his  toilette.  He  sent  me 
for  something  connected  with  the  performance, 
a  pistol  I  think.  I  had  hardly  ten  steps  to  go, 
but  during  the  time  I  was  oot  of  her  eight— I 
heard  a  man  cry  out  and  the  elephant  snort.  I 
ran  back  halloing  as  I  came.  As  I  ran  in  I 
found  the  elephant  feeling  for  something  in  the 
straw  with  her  foot,  and  the  people  rushing  oat 
of  the  doors  in  dismay — the  moment  she  saw 
me  she  afllected  innocence  but  trembled  from 
head  to  foot.  I  drew  out  firom  the  straw  a  thing 
you  would  hare  taken  for  a  scare  crow,  or  a  bun- 
dle of  rags.  It  was  my  master  M.  Hugnet — his 
glossy  hat  battered,  his  glossy  coat  stained  and 
torn  and  his  arm  broken  in  two  places :  a  mo- 
ment more  and  her  foot  would  haTe  been  on 
him  and  bis  soul  crushed  out  of  his  body. 

The  people  were  surprised  when  they  saw  the 
Auious  snorting  monster  creep  into  a  eomer  to 
escape  a  little  fellow  5  feet  4 — ^who  got  to  the 
old  weapon,  pitchfork,  and  drore  it  into  every 
part  of  her  but  her  head.  She  hid  that  in  the 
comer  the  moment  she  saw  blood  in  my  eye. 

We  got  poor  M.  Huguet  to  bed  and  a  doctor 
from  the  Hospital  to  him,  and  a  sorrowful  time 
he  had  of  it,  and  so  after  standing  good  for 
twelve  years  lump  sugar  fell  to  the  ground. 
Pitchfork  stood  firm. 

At  night  more  than  a  hundred  people  came 
to  see  whether  I  was  really  so  hardy  as  to  sleep 
with  this  ferocious  animal.  To  show  them  my 
sense  of  her  I  lay  down  between  her  legs.  On 
this  she  lifted  her  fore  feet  singly,  and  with  the 
utmost  care  and  delicacy  drew  them  back  over 
my  body. 

As  soon  as  Bi.  Hugnefs  arm  was  set,  and 
doing  well,  he  followed  ns — (we  had  got  into 
France  by  this  time)  and  came  in  along  with 
the  public  to  admire  us,  and,  to  learn  how  the 
Elephant  stood  affected  toward  him  now,  he 
cried  out  in  his  most  ingratiating  way,  in  su- 
gared tones  I  suppose  I  ought  to  say,  *'  D*jek, 
my  boy,  DJek.**  At  the  sound  D*je|(  raised  a 
roar  of  the  most  infernal  rage,  and  Huguet  who 
knew  her  real  character  well  enough  though  he 
pretended  not  to,  comprehended  that  her  heart 
was  now  set  upon  his  extinction  malgre  12  years 
of  lump  sugar. 

He  sent  for  me,  and  with  many  expressions 
of  friendship  oflfered  me  the  invaluable  animal 
for  thirty  thousand  fhincs.  I  declined  her 
without  thanks.  '« Then  I  shall  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  killing  her  to  morrow,*'  said  the  French- 
man, "and  what  will  become  of  your  salary 
mon  pauvre  gar9on.'* 

In  riiort,  he  bad  me  in  a  fix  and  used  his 
power.  I  bought  her  of  him  fbr  20,000  fhuiet, 
to  be  paid  by  installments.  I  gave  him  the  first 


installment,  a  five  frane  piece,  and  walked  out 
of  the  wine  shop  her  sole  proprietor. 

The  sense  of  property  is  pleasant  even  when 
we  have  not  paid  for  the  article. 

That  night  I  formed  ray  plans:  there  was 
no  time  to  lose  because  I  had  only  a  thousand 
francs  in  the  world,  and  she  ate  a  1000  francs 
a  week,  or  neariy.  I  determined  to  try  Ger- 
many, a  poor  cotmtiy,  but  one  which  being 
quite  inland  could  not  have  become  callous  to 
an  Elephant,  perhaps  had  never  seen  one.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  fine  clear  morning  I  start- 
ed on  my  own  account.  The  sun  was  jnst  ris- 
ing, the  birds  were  tuning,  and  all  manner  of 
sweet  smells  came  from  the  fields  ijnd  hedges. 
D^  seemed  to  step  out  more  majestically  than 
when  she  was  another  man's— my  heart  beat 
high.  Eight  years  ago  I  had  started  the  meanest 
ci  her  slaves.  I  had  worked,  slowly,  painfully, 
but  steadily  np--and  now  I  was  actually  her 
lord  and  master,  and  half  the  worid  before  me 
with  the  sun  shining  on  it. 

The  first  town  I  showed  her  at  as  mine  was 
YerduB ; — and  the  next  day  I  wrote  to  Mad- 
emoiselle •  *  •  at  Paris  to  tell  her  of  the 
change  in  my  fbrtunes.  This  was  the  only  let- 
ter I  had  sent,  for  we  parted  bad  friends— I  re- 
ceived a  kinder  answer  than  the  abrupt  tone  of 
my  letter  deserved.  She  congratulated  roe,  and 
thanked  me  for  remembering  that  whatever 
good  fortune  befell  me,  must  give  her  particolar 
pleasure,  and  in  the  postscript  she  told  me  die 
was  just  about  to  leave  Paris  and  return  to  her 
parents  in  Switierland. 

I^jek  crossed  into  Prossia,  tramped  that  coun- 
try and  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Oerma- 
ny.  As  I  had  h(^»ed,  she  descended  on  this  na- 
tion with  all  the  chxnn.  of  novelty,  and  used  to 
clear  ^e  copper  out  of  a  whole  village.  I  re- 
member early  in  this  trip  being  at  a  Ck>untry  Inn. 
I  saw  rustics  male  and  female  dressed  in  their 
Sunday  clothes,  coming  over  the  hills  from  ev- 
ery side  to  one  pmnt.  I  thought  there  must  be 
a  fiur  or  some^ng.  I  asked  the  landlord  what 
they  were  all  coming  for,  he  said — •*  Why  yoa 
to  be  sure" — they  never  saw  such  a  thing  in 
their  lives  and  never  will  again. 

In  fact  at  one  or  two  small  places  we  were 
stopped  by  the  authorities  who  had  heard  that 
we  carried  more  specie  out  of  little  Towns  than 
the  circulating  medium  would  bear. 

In  short  my  first  coup  was  successful.  After 
six  months — Germany,  Bavaria,  Prussia  etc. — I 
returned  to  the  Rhine  at  Strasbourg  with  eight 
thousand  francs ;  during  all  this  time  she  nev- 
er hurt  a  soul— I  watdied  her  so  fbarfnlly  close 
— so  being  debarred  from  murder  she  tried  arson. 

At  a  place  in  Bavaria  her  shed  was  suddenly 
observed  to  be  in  flames  and  we  saved  her  with 
difficulty.    ^ 

The  cause  never  transpired  until  now ;  but  I 
saw  directly  how  it  had  been  done :  I  had  un- 
warily left  my  coat  in  her  way.  The  pockets 
were  emptied  of  all  their  contents  amongst  which 
was  a  lucifor  box  fragments  of  which  I  fbond 
amongst  the  straw.     She  had  played  with  this 
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in  ber  tnink — hanuneziiig  it  backwnrd  and  for- 
ward against  her  knee— dropping  the  lighted 
matches  into  the  straw  when  they  stung  her, 
and  yerj  nearly  roasted  her  own  beef— the  mis- 
chieTons  nneasy  deriL 

My  readers  will  not  trarel  with  an  elephant, 
but  business  of  some  sort  will  fall  to  the  lot  of 
them  soon  or  late — and  as  Charlatanry  is  the 
Tery  soul  of  modem  business  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  show  how  the  humble  artisan  worked  his  El- 
ephant. 

We  never  allowed  oundTes  to  drop  casually 
upon  any  place  like  a  shower  of  rain. 

A  man  in  bright  livery  green  and  gold  mount- 
ed on  a  showy  hone  used  to  ride  into  the  Town 
or  village  and  go  round  to  all  the  Inns  making 
loud  inquiries  about  their  means  of  accommo- 
dation for  the  Elephant  and  her  train.  Four 
hours  after  him,  the  people  being  now  a  little 
agog,  another  green  and  gold  man  came  in  on 
a  trained  hone  and  inqoired  for  No.  1 :  as  soon 
as  he  had  found  him  the  two  rode  together 
round  the  Town — ^No.  2  blowing  a  trumpet  and 
proclaiming  the  elephant ;  the  nations  she  had 
instructed  in  the  wonders  of  nature,  the  Kings 
she  had  amused,  her  grandeur,  her  intelligence 
— and  above  all  her  dovelike  disposition. 

This  was  allowed  to  ferment  for  some  hours, 
and  when  expectation  was  at  its  height  the  rest 
of  the  cavalcade  used  to  heave  in  sight,  D*jek 
bringing  up  the  rear.  Anrived,  I  used  to  shut 
her  in  out  of  sight,  and  send  all  my  men  and 
horses  round  parading,  trumpeting  iod  pasting 
bills,  so  that  at  last  the  people  were  quite  ripe 
for  her,  and  then  we  went  to  work,  and  thus  the 
humble  Artisan  and  his  Elephant  cut  a  greater 
dash  than  Lions  and  Tigers  and  mountebanks 
in  general — and  drew  more  money. 

Here  is  one  of  my  programmes,  only  I  must 
remark  that  I  picked  up  my  French,  where  I 
picked  up  the  sincerity  it  embodies,  in  the  cir- 
cuses, couUsses,  and  cabarets  of  French  towns, 
so  that  I  can  patter  French  as  £ut  as  you  like ; 
but  of  course  I  know  no  more  about  it  than  a 
pig,  not  to  really  know  it 

Par  Permission  de  M.  Lc  Mairc. 
Le  Grand 

Elephant 

du  Roi 

De  Siam. 

Du  Cirque  Olympique  Franconi. 

Mile.  D'jck. 

Elephant  colossal,  de  1 1  pieds  du  hauteur  et 

du  poids  de  9000  liv.,  est  le  plus  grand 

Elephant  que  I'on  ait  vu  en  Europe. 

M.  H.  B.  LoTT,  natnnltfte,  pouTfoygur  det  mMuge- 
riet  de  difwses  eoors  d'Bufop*,  Mtkmiiaira  ds  CUque 
Olymplqne  et  propil^tein  de  oe  msgnlAqoe  ^Idphant, 
qtW  A  dreaa6  an  point  de  le  preaenter  eu  pubUo  dane  nne 
piece  theetnle  qnl  fat  crMe  poor  Mile.  D*iek,  U  7  a  troie 
sue  et  demi,  et  qui  a  en  on  d  grand  nieoea,  mmis  le  nom 

Le  proprietaira,  dans  aaa  Toyage  aotour  da  meada,  eat 


oooasion  d'acheter  cet  6iionne  qoadnipede,  qoi  le  priten 
affection,  et  qaf,  depula  onae  ana  qa*U  le  poMdde  ne  s'est 
Jamaia  dementi,  ae  plait  k  dcouter  too  maitre  et  execute 
aree  ponctaaUt^  tout  oe  qn*ll  tal  iadiqae  de  fatre. 

Mile.  DHek  qol  eat  dana  toate  la  forea  de  aa  ftaUle,  a 
maintenani  186  ana ;  eUe  a  11  pieda  de  baateur— et  peae 
dOOOUvrea. 

8a  coDtommation  dana  lea  ringt  qoatre  bearea  excede 
SOO  Ihma,  40  liTreade  pain  poor  aond^ftner;  4midi,da 
aon  et  de  TaToine;  le  aoir,  dee  pommai  da  tern  oa  da 
rixcait:  et  la  nait,  da  Ibin  et  de  la  paillei 

Ceat  le  meme  6l^phant  qoi  a  combattu  la  lionne  de  M. 
Martin.  Cette  lionne  en  furle,  qa*ane  imprudence  fit 
■ortlr  de  aa  cage,  ri'elanoe  aor  M.  H.  B.  Lott,  qoi  ae  txt>a- 
▼ait  anprtade  too  ^Upbaat;  Tojaat  le  danger  U  aerefugie 
deiriere  ane  dee  jambea  de  ee  bon  animal,  qui  relive  ea 
trompe  poor  le  proteger.  Ijt  lionne  allait  laisir  M. 
H.  B.  Lott;  r^ldpbant  la  Toit,  rabat  sa  trompe,  Tenve- 
loppe,  retooifc,  la  Jette  an  loin,  et  raorait  toaa^e,  ai  aon 
maitre  ne  lai  eot  dit  de  ne  paa  eootinaec. 

EUe  a  anaaite  allong^  aa  trompe,  ftapp6  da  pied,  criant 
et  t^oignant  par  M  la  aattafaction,  qu'elie  ^prouTait 
d*aTolr  sauTd  aon  ami  d*ane  mort  certaine,  comma  on  Fa 
pa  Toir  dana  lea  Joamanz  en  feTtler  1832. 

Dana  lee  coon  dea  aeancei,  on  Ini  Cera  fldre  toot  aea 
granda  ezerdoea,  qui  aont  dignea  d'admiration  d<mt  le 
grand  nombre  ne  permet  paa  d'en  donner  a'analjrae  dana 
cette  aiBcbe,  et  qu*U  faut  voir  pour  Ten  faire  one  idee 
Jnate. 

Prix  lyEateee:  Premiiree ;  Secoadea ;  L'B 

militairee  et  enfkntui  moiti^ 

I  dont  think  but  what  my  countrymen  will 
understand  erery  word  of  the  above,  but  as  there 
are  great  numbers  of  Frenchmen  in  the  world 
who  will  read  this,  I  think  it  would  look  unkind 
not  to  tnnslate  it  into  English  for  their  benefit. 

By  Permission  of  the  Worshipful  the  Mayor 
the  great 

Elephant 

of  the  King  of  Siam 

&om  Franconi's  Olympic  Circus. 

Mademoiselle  D'jek 

Colossal  Elephant,  1 1  feet  high,  and  weighs 

9000  lbs.     The  largest  Elephant 

ever  seen  m  Europe. 

Mr.  R  B.  Lott,  natnraliat,  wbo  eappliea  tbe  menage- 
riei  of  the  Taxiooa  Coorke  of  Earope,  (bare  bolder  in  tbe 
OlTmpio  CireuB,  and  Proprietor  of  tbia  magnificent  Ele- 
pbant,  wbich  be  baa  trained  to  ancb  a  belght  that  be  wiil 
preaent  ber  to  tbe  pnbUe  in  a  Dramatic  piece  whlcb  was 
written  forhertbreejearaand  a  half  ago  and  had  a  great 
foeoeea  ander  the  title  of  the  Elephant  of  tbe  King  of 
Siam. 

Tbe  proprietor,  in  bia  Toyage  roand  the  globe,  waa 
fbrtanate  enoagh  to  parcbase  tbti  enormous  quadruped, 
whieh  became  attadied  to  him,  and  baa  been  eleven  yeara 
in  hia  poaMMion,  daring  which  time  ehe  baa  never  once 
forgotten  heraelf;  and  exeeatea  with  obedient  xeal  vbau 
erer  be  bida  ber. 

Madlle.  D'Jek  has  now  arrived  at  her  tuW  growth,  being 
125  jean  of  age— ehe  la  eleven  fiset  high  and  weigha  9000 
Iba.  Her  daUj  conaamption  ezoeeda  200  Iba.— ahe  takea 
40  Ibe.  of  bread  for  her  breakfksi ;  at  noon  barlej  and  oata 
—in  tbe  evening  poUtoea  or  rice  cooked— and  at  night 
haj  and  atraw. 

Tbia  la  tbe  aame  Elephant  that  fenght  with  Mr.  Martin*a 
Ueneai.  The  Uonaaa,  whom  eareleenieaa  of  her  attendanta 
aUowed  to  eaeape  ftt>m  her  cage  daahed  furioualj  at  Mr. 
H.B.  Lott;  fortonately  he  waa  near  hia  elephant,  and  eee- 
ing  tbe  danger  took  refuge  behind  one  of  the  lega  of  that 
valuable  animal ;  abe  ralaed  her  tronk  in  ber  master^e  de- 
fcnae.  The  Lioaeea  made  to  aeiae  him  bat  the  Elepbaot 
lowend  her  trunk,  eeixed  the  lloneaa,  eboked  ber,  flung 
her  to  a  diatanoe  and  would  have  cruahed  hor  to  death. 
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ifMr.  LotthadnokeonunaiidadlMrtedwUt.  Afterthat 
At  exteodad  her  tnak,  lUoved  wiUi  her  foot,  trumpet* 
log  end  ihowing  her  MtU&ction  at  heTiiig  sered  her 
friend  from  certain  death ;  AiU  aecoonta  of  which  inci- 
dent are  to  be  wen  in  the  Joomale  of  Febmary  1632. 

In  the  oourae  of  the  exhibition  ehe  wiU  go  throngh  all 
her  exerdMa,  which  are  wonderful  and  so  nanterooBt  that 
it  is  impoesible  to  enumerate  tbem  in  this  Bill :  thej  mnat 
be  Been  to  form  any  Just  idea  of  them. 

Pricea:  First  Placea ;  Second :  Soldlen  and 

ehildren  half-prlee. 

D*jek  and  I  used  to  make  oar  bow  to  our  au- 
diences in  the  following  fashion.  I  came  on 
with  her  and  said  ''Otez  mon  chapean  pour 
salTer"  —  then  she  used  to  take  off  my  hat, 
wave  it  gracefhlly  and  replace  it  on  my  head — 
she  then  proceeded  to  pidc  np  twenty  fire-franc 
pieces  one  after  another  and  keep  them  piled  in 
the  extremity  of  her  trunk.  8he  also  fired  pis- 
tols and  swept  her  den  with  a  broom  in  a  most 
painstaking  and  ludicrous  way. 

But  perhaps  her  best  business  in  a  real  crit- 
ic's eye  was  drinking  a  bottle  of  wine.  The 
reader  will  better  estimate  this  feat  if  he  will 
fancy  himself  an  Elephant  and  lay  down  the 
book  now  and  ask  himself  how  he  would  do  it, 
and  read  the  following  afterward. 

The  bottle  (cork  drawn)  stood  befoi^her. 
She  placed  the  finger  and  thumb  of  her  pro- 
boscis on  the  mouth,  made  a  vacuum  by  suc- 
tion, and  then  suddenly  inverting  the  bottle,  she 
received  the  contents  in  her  trunk;  the  diffi- 
culty now  was  to  hold  the  bottle,  which  she 
would  not  have  broken  for  a  thousand  pounds — 
(my  lady  thought  less  of  killing  ten  men  than 
breaking  a  saucer)  and  yet  not  let  the  liquor 
run  from  her  flesh  pipe — she  rapidly  shifted  her 
hold  to  the  centre  of  the  bottle  and  worked  it  by 
means  of  the  wrinkles  in  her  proboscis  to  the 
bend  of  it.  Then  she  gripped  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  curled  round  her  trunk  into  a  sloping 
pdsition  and  let  the  wine  run  down  her  throat. 
This  done  she  resumed  the  first  position  of  her 
trunk,  and  worked  the  bottle  back  toward  her 
finger,  suddenly  snapped  hold  of  it  by  the  neck 
and  handed  it  gracefully  to  me. 

With  this  exception  it  was  not  her  public 
tricks  that  astonished  me  most.  The  principle 
of  all  those  tricks  is  one.  An  animal  is  taught 
to  lay  hold  of  things  at  command,  and  to  shift 
them  from  one  place  to  another.  Tou  vary  the 
thing  to  be  laid  hold  of  but  the  act  is  the  same. 
In  her  drama  which  was  so  efKsetive  on  the 
Stage  DJek  did  nothing  out  of  the  way.  She 
merely  went  through  certain  mechanical  acts  at 
a  woid  of  command  from  her  keeper  who  was 
unseen  or  unnoticed — i,  e,  he  was  either  at  the 
wing  in  his  fustain  jacket,  or  on  the  Stage  with 
her  in  gim-crack  and  gold  as  one  of  a  lot  of 
slaves  or  courtiers  or  what  not.  Between  our- 
selves, a  single  trick  I  have  several  times  caught 
her  doing  on  her  own  account  proved  more  for 
her  intelligence  than  all  these.  She  used  to 
put  her  eye  to  a  key-hole. 

Ay :  that  she  would,  and  so  watch  for  hours 
to  see  what  devil's  trick  she  could  do  with  im- 
punity. She  would  see  me  out  of  the  way  and 
then  go  to  work.    Where  there  was  no  key- 


hole I  have  seen  her  pick  the  knot  out  of  a  deal 
board  and  squint  through  the  little  hole  she  had 
thtu  made. 

A  Dog  comes  next  to  an  Elephant.  But  he 
is  not  up  to  looking  through  a  key-hole  or  a 
crack.  He  can  think  of  nothing  better  than 
snuffing  under  the  door,  and  making  the  dust  fiy. 
At  one  place,  being  under  a  granary  she  work- 
ed a  hole  in  the  ceiling  no  bigger  than  a  thim- 
ble and  sucked  down  sacks  full  of  grain  before 
she  was  found  out.  Talk  of  the  *'  half  reason- 
ing elephant,*'  she  seldom  met  a  man  that  could 
match  her  in  reasoning — to  a  bad  end.  Her 
weak  points  were  her  cruelty  and  her  cowardice, 
and  by  this  latter  Tom  Elliot  and  I  governed  her 
with  a  rod  of  iron — ^vulgariy  called  a  pitchfork. 
If  a  mouse  pottered  about  the  fioor  in  her  stable 
D'jek  tised  to  tremble  all  over,  and  whine  with 
terror  till  the  little  monster  was  gone.  A  ton 
shaken  by  an  ounce  I 

I  have  seen  her  start  back  in  dismay  from  a 
small  feather  fioatitag  in  the  air.  If  her  heart 
had  been  as  stout  as  her  will  to  do  mischief  was 
strong,  mankind  must  have  risen  to  put  her 
down.  Almost  all  yon  have  ever  heard  about 
the  full  grown  Elephant's  character  is  a  pack  of 
lies :  they  are  your  servants  by  fear,  or  they  are 
your  masters.  Two  years  ago  an  Elephant 
killed  his  keeper  at  Liverpool  or  Manchester  I 
forget  which.  Out  came  the  Times;  he  had 
pronged  him  six  weeks  before — how  well  I  knew 
the  old  lie:  it  seldom  varies  a  syllable.  That 
man  died  not  because  he  had  pronged  the  ani- 
mal but  because  he  hadn't,  or  not  enough.  They 
gave  this  Elephant  an  oimce  of  Pruasio  acid  and 
an  ounce  of  arsenic,  neither  of  these  sedatives 
producing  any  effect,  they  fired  a  cannon^ll 
through  her  neck. 

Spare  the  pitchfork  spoil  the  elephant 

There  is  another  animal  people  misconstme 
just  as  bad — 

The  Hyena! 

Terrible  fierce  animal,  the  Hyena,  says  Buf- 
fon  ft  Co.,  and  the  world  echoes  the  chant. 

Fierce — are  they?  yon  get  a  score  of  them  to> 
gether  in  a  yard,  and  yon  shall  see  me  walk  into 
the  whole  lot  with  nothing  but  a  switch,  and 
them,  try  to  get  between  the  brick  and  the  mor- 
tar with  funk— that  is  how  fierce  they  are.  And 
they  are  not  only  cowardly  but  well-meaning 
and  affectionate  into  the  bargain  is  the  fierce 
Hyena  of  Bufibn  ft  Co ;  but  indeed  wild  ani- 
mals are  sadly  misunderstood,  and  those  that 
have  the  best  character  deserve^it  less  than  those 
that  have  the  worst. 

From  Strasbourg  I  determined  to  go  into 
Switzerland,  above  all  to  Geneva — ^I  could  not 
not  help  it ;  in  due  course  of  time  and  travel  I 
arrived  near  Geneva,  and  I  sent  forward  my 
green  and  gold  avant  couriers.  But  alas  they 
returned  with  the  doleful  news  that  Elephants 
were  not  admitted  into  that  ancient  city.  The 
last  elephant  that  had  been  there  had  done  mis- 
chief, and,  at  the  request  of  its  proprietor  Madlle. 
Gamier  a  young  lady  whose  conscience  smote 
her,  for  she  had  had  another  Elephant  that 
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killed  one  or  two  people  in  Venice,  was  pub- 
lidj  execnted  in  the  fortress. 

Fortunately  (as  I  then  thought)  I  had  pro- 
vided myself  with  testimonials  from  the  mayor 
and  governors  of  some  score  of  Towns,  through 
which  we  had  passed.  I  produced  these,  and 
made  friends  in  the  Town  particularly  with  a 
Dr.  Mayo.  At  last  we  were  admitted,  D'jek 
was  proved  a  dove  by  such  overpowering  testi- 
mony. I  had  now  paid  M.  Huguet  six  thousand 
francs  and  foi:^id  myself  possessed  of  five  thou- 
sand more.  Business  was  veiy  good  in  Geneva. 
D^Jek  very  popular.  Her  intelligence  and  amia- 
bility be<^me  a  by-word.  I  had  one  bitter  dis- 
appointment though.  Mademoiselle ***  never 
came  to  see  us,  and  I  was  too  sulky  and  too  busy 
to  hunt  for  her.  Besides  I  said  to  myself  '*  All 
the  world  can  find  me,  and  if  she  cared  a  but- 
ton for  me  she  would  come  to  light.'*  I  tried  to 
turn  it  off  with  the  old  song — 

Now-  g«t  jt  gone  ye  Monftil  D«mo 
If  you  are  pxood  FU  bb  the  same 
I  make  no  doubt  that  I  shall  find 
Ab  pretty  a  girl  unto  my  mind. 

Behold  me  now  at  the  climax  of  prosperity ; 
dressed  like  a  gentleman,  driving  a  pair  )Of 
horses,  proprietor  of  a  whole  cavalcade  and  of 
an  elephant — and  after  clearing  all  expenses 
paid,  making  at  the  rate  of  X^  per  annum. 

There  was  a  certain  clergyman  of  the  place 
used  to  visit  us  about  every  day  and  bring  her 
cakes  and  things  to  eat,  till  he  got  quite  fond  of 
her  and  believed  that  she  returned  his  affection. 
I  nsed  to  beg  him  not  to  get  so  close  to  her,  on 
this  his  answer  was,  **  Why,  you  say  she  is  harm- 
less as  a  chicken" — so  then  I  had  no  more  to 
say.  Well  one  unlucky  day  I  turned  my  back 
for  a  moment,  before  I  could  get  back  there  were 
the  old  sounds— a  snort  of  rage  and  a  ciy  of  ter- 
ror, and  there  was  the  poor  minister  in  her 
trunk.  At  sight  of  me  she  dropped  him,  but 
two  of  his  ribs  were  broken  and  he  was  quite 
insensible,  and  the  people  rushed  out  in  terror. 
We  raised  the  clei^man  and  carried  him  home, 
and  in  half  an  hour  a  mob  was  before  the  door, 
and  stones  as  big  as  your  fists  thrown  in  at  the 
windows — this  however  was  stopped  by  the  au- 
thorities. But  the  next  day  my  lady. was  ar- 
rested and  walked  off  to  the  fortress  and  there 
confined.  I  remonstrated — expostulated  —  in 
vain.  I  had  now  to  feed  her  and  no  return  from 
her — ^ruin  stared  roe  in  the  foce.  I  went  to  law 
with  the  authorities.  Law  is  slow:  and  D'jek 
was  eating  all  the  time.  Ruin  looked  nearer 
still.  The  law  ate  my  green  and  gold  servants 
and  my  horses,  and  still  D'jek  remained  in 
Quod.  Then  I  refused  to  feed  her  any  longer, 
and  her  expense  fell  upon  the  Town.  Her  ap- 
petite and  ihelx  poverty  soon  brought  matters  to 
a  climax.  They  held  a  sort  of  municipal  tri- 
bunal, and  tried  her  for  an  atteiftpt  at  homicide. 
I  got  counsel  to  defend  her,  for  I  distrusted  my 
own  temper  and  French. 

I  cant  remember  half  the  fine  things  he  said, 
but  there  was  one  piece  of  common  sense  I  do 
remember:  he  said  '*the  animal,  I  believe,  is 


unconscious  of  her  great  strength  and  has  com- 
mitted a  fatal  error  rather  than  a  crime ;  still  if 
you  think  she  is  liable  to  make  such  errors  let 
her  die  rather  than  kill  men.  But  bow  do  you 
reconcile  to  your  conscience  to  punish  her  pro- 
prietor, to  rob  him  of  his  subsistence  ?  He  has 
committed  no  crime :  he  has  been  guilty  of  no 
want  of  caution.  If  therefore  you  take  upon 
yourselves  to  punish  the  brute,  be  honest  I  boy 
her  of  the  man  first,  and  then  assert  your  sub- 
lime office— destroy  an  animal  that  has  offend- 
ed morality.  But  a  city  should  be  above  rob- 
bing or  wronging  an  individual."  When  he  sat 
down  I  thought  my  homicide  was  safe ;  for  I 
knew  Geneva  could  not  afford  to  buy  an  Ele- 
phant, except  out  of  a  Noah*s  ark. 

But  up  gets  an  orator  on  the  other  side  and 
attacked  me,  accused  me  of  false  representa- 
tions, of  cabling  a.  devil  a  duck.  We  have  cer- 
tain information  from  France  said  he — **that 
this  Elei^nt  has  been  always  wounding  and 
killing  men  up  and  down  Europe  this  twenty 
years.  Mons.  Loett  knew  this  by  universal  re- 
port and  by  being  an  eye-witness  of  more  than 
one  man's  destruction."  Here  there  was  a  sen- 
sation I  can  tell  you.  *'  He  has  therefore  for- 
feited all  claims  to  consideration."  Then  he 
thundered  out  '*Let  no  man  claim  to  be  wiser 
than  Holy  Writ :  there  we  are  told  that  a  lie  is 
a  crime  of  the  very  deepest  dye,  and  here  we 
see  how  for  years  falsehood  has  been  .murder." 
Then,  I  mind,  he  took  just  the  opposite  line  to 
my  defender.  Says  he — **If  I  hesitate  for  a 
moment,  it  is  not  for  the  man's  sake,  bat  for 
the  brute's:  but  I  do  not  hesitate  at  all.  I 
could  wish  so  majestic  a  creature  might  be 
spared  for  our  instruction" — says  he,  **that  so 
wonderful  a  specimen  of  the  Creator's  skill  might 
still  walk  the  earth :  but  reason  and  justice  and 
humanity  say  'no.'  There  is  an  animal  far 
smaller  yet  ten  times  more  important,  for  he  has 
a  soul ;  and  this,  the  king  of  all  the  animals,  is 
not  safe  while  she  lives ;  therefore  she  ought  to 
die:  weaker  far  than  her  in  his  individual 
strength,  he  is  a  thousand  times  stronger  than 
her  by  combination  and  science — therefore  she 
will  die." 

When  this  infernal  chatter*box  wound  up, 
my  heart  sunk  into  my  shoes :  he  was  a  prig 
but  an  eloquent  one,  and  he  walked  into  D'jek 
and  me  till  we  were  not  worth  half  an  hoar's 
pnrchi^e. 

For  all  that,  the  Ck>ancil  did  not  come  to  a 
decision  on  the  spot,  and  I  believe  that  if  D'jek 
had  but  been  content  to  kill  the  laity  as  hereto- 
fore, we  should  have  scraped  through  with  a 
fine :  but  the  fool  must  go  and  tear  black  cloth, 
and  dig  her  own  grave. 

Two  days  after  the  trial,  out  came  the  sen- 
tence— Death  I 

With  that  modesty  and  good  feeling  which 
belongs  to  most  foreign  Governments  they  di- 
rected me  to  execute  their  sentence. 

My  answer  came  in  English — ''I  will  see  you 
d — -d  and  double  d  d  first,  and  then  I 
wont." 
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Meantiiiie  Hognet  was  penecatiiig  poor  heart 
tick  me  for  the  remainder  of  her  piuchaae  mon- 
ey, and  what  with  the  delay,  the  ezpenies,  and 
the  aiixiety,  I  was  so  down  and  so  at  the  end 
of  mj  wits  and  mj  patience,  that  her  sentence 
fell  on  me  like  a  blow  on  a  chap  that  is  be- 
numbed, produced  less  effect  on  me  at  the  time 
than  it  does  when  I  think  of  it  now. 

Well,  corse  them,  one  fine  morning  they  ran 
a  cannon  np  to  the  gate— loaded  it— and  bade 
me  call  the  Elephant,  and  bring  her  into  a  fii^ 
Torable  position  for  being  shot  I  refused  point 
blank  in  EngHsh  as  before.  They  threatened 
me  for  my  contomacy.  I  answered  they  might 
shoot  me  if  they  liked,  but  I  would  not  be  the 
one  to  destroy  my  own  lirelihood. 

So  they  had  to  watch  their  opportoni^. 

It  was  not  kmg  of  coming. 

She  began  to  walk  about,  and  presently  the 
poor  fool  marched  right  up  to  the  cannon's 
mouth  and  squinted  down  iL  Then  she  turned 
and  at  last  she  crossed  right  before  it.  The 
gunner  took  the  opportunity,  applied  his  lin- 
stock, and  fired.  There  was  a  great  tongue  of 
flame,  and^  a  doud  of  smoke,  and  through  the 
smoke  something  as  big  as  a  house  was  seen  to 
go  down — the  yery  earth  trembled  at  the  diock. 

The  earth  cleared  in  a  moment  and  there  lay 
D^k.  She  never  moTed ;  the  round  shot  went 
dean  through  her  body  and  struck  the  opposite 
wall  with  great  force.  It  was  wonderful  and 
sad  to  see  so  huge  a  creature  robbed  of  her  days 
in  a  moment  by  a  spark.  There  die  lay — ^poor 
D'jekl 

In  one  moment  I  fbfgot  all  her  fiiults.  She 
was  an  old  companion  of  mine,  in  many  a  wet 
day  and  dreary  night.  She  was  reputation  to 
me  and  a  clear  six  hundred  a  year— «nd  then 
she  was  so  dcTer— we  shall  never  see  her  like 
again — and  there  she  lay.  I  mourned  over  her 
right  or  wrong,  and  have  never  been  the  same 
man  since  that  shot  was  fired. 

This  butchery  done,  I  was  informed  by  the 
municipal  authorities  that  the  carcass  was  con- 
sidered upon  the  whole  to  be  my  property.  The 
next  moment  I  had  two  hundred  applications 
for  elephant  steaks  from  the  pinch  gut  natives, 
who  I  bdieve  knew  gravy  by  tradition  and  ro- 
mances that  had  come  all  the  way  from  Paris. 
Knives  and  scales  went  to  work  and  with  the 
tears  running  down  my  cheeks  I  sold  her  beef 
at  three  sons  per  lb.  for  about  £40  sterling — 
this  done.all  my  occupation  was  gone.  Geneva 
was  no  place  for  me :  and  as  the  worthy  Hu- 
guet,  whose  life  I  had  saved,  threatened  to  ar- 
rest me,  I  determined  to  go  back  to  England 
and  handicraft  Two  days  after  D'jek*s  death  I 
was  hanging  sorrowfully  over  the  bridge  when 
some  one  drew  near  to  me  and  said  in  a  low 
voiee,  **  Moos.  Loett.**  I  had  u>  need  to  look 
up.  I  knew  the  voice,  it  was  my  lost  sweet- 
heart— she  spoke,  very  kindly,  hlniilied,  and  wd- 
corned  me  to  her  native  countiy.  She  did  more, 
she  told  me  she  lived  five  miles  horn  Geneva 
and  invited  me  to  visit  her  mother:  she  took 
occasion  to  let  me  know  that  her  ttthet  was 


dead.  *'  My  mother  refuses  me  nothing**— she 
added,  with  another  blush.  This  was  all  like 
a  dream  to  me.  The  next  day  I  visited  her 
and  her  mother,  and  was  cordially  recdved ;  in 
short  it  was  made  clear  to  me  that  my  misfor- 
tune had  endeared  me  to  this  gem  of  a  girl,  in- 
stead of  repelling  her.  An  uncle  too  had  died 
and  left  her  three  hundred  pounds,  and  this 
made  her  bolder  still  and  she  did  not  conceal 
her  regard  for  me.  She  told  me  she  had  teen 
me  once  in  Geneva  driving  two  showy  horses  in 
a  carriage,  and  looking  like  a  nobleman,  and  so 
had  hesitated  to  claim  the  acquaintance:  but 
hearing  the  elephant's  execution  and  guessing 
that  I  could  no  longer  be  in  the  high  road  to 
fortune  she  had  obeyed  her  heart  and  been  the 
first  to  remind  me  I  had  once  esteemed  her. 

In  short — a  Pearl  I 

I  made  her  ft  very  bad  return  for  so  much 
goodness.  I  went  and  married  her.  We  then 
compounded  with  Huguet  for  three  thousand 
firanos,  and  sailed  for  England  to  begin  the 
.world  agdn. 

The  moment  I  got  to  London  I  made  for  the 
Seven  Dials  to  see  my  friend  Paley.  On  the 
way  I  met  a  mutual  acquaintance,  told  him 
where  I  was  going  red  hot. 

He  bnog  bis  head. 

A  chill  came  over  me.  If  you  had  stuck  a 
knife  in  me  I  couldn*t  have  bl^  I  gasped  out 
some  sort  of  inquiry. 

•*  Why  you  know  he  was  not  a  young  man,'* 
says  he,  looking  down. 

That  was  enough  for  such  an  unludcy  one  as 
me.  I  began  to  cry  directly.  **  Dont  ye  take 
on,"  says  he — '*old  man  died  happy — come 
home  with  me — my  wife  will  tell  you  more 
about  it  than  I  can."  I  was  loth  to  go,  but  he 
persuaded  me.  His  wife  told  me  the  old  gen- 
tleman spoke  of  me  to  the  last,  and  had  my  let- 
ters read  out,  and  boasted  of  my  success. 

<< Didn't  I  tell  you  he  would  rise?**  he  used 
to  say,  and  then  it  seems  he  made  much  of 
some  little  presents  I  had  sent  him  from  Paris, 
and  them  such  trifles  compared  with  what  I 
owed  him — '^  Doesn't  forget  old  friends  now  be 
is  at  the  top  of  the  tree"— and  then  bust  out 
praising  me,  by  all  accounts.  So  then  it  was  a 
little  bit  of  comfort)  to  think  he  had  died  while 
I  was  prosperous  and  that  my  disappointment 
had  never  reached  his  warm  and  feeling  heart. 

A  worionan  has  little  time  to  grieve  outward- 
ly :  he  must  dry  his  eje»  quickly  let  his  heart 
be  ever  so  sad,  or  he'll  look  queer  when  Satur- 
day Night  comes.  You  cant  make  a  workman- 
like joint  with  the  tear  in  your  eye— one  half 
of  the  joiners  cant  do  it  with  their  glasses  on. 
And  I  was  a  workman  once  more.  I  had  to 
end  as  I  had  begun. 

I  returned  to  the  Violin  trade,  and  by  very 
keen  attention  to  its  mysteries  I  made  progress, 
and  having  a  fordgn  connection  I  imported  and 
sold  to  English  dealers,  as  well  as  made  var- 
nished and  doctored  violins.  But  soon  the 
trade  through  foreign  competition  declined  to 
a  desperate  condition.     I  did  not  despair,  but 
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to  eke  out  I  set  my  wife  up  in  a  China  and  Cn- 
rio«icj  shop  in  Wardoor  St,  and  woiiced  at  mj 
own  craft  in  their  back  parlor.  I  had  no  sooner 
done  this  than  the  tarnation  Norelists  all  made 
it  their  business  to  sneer  at  Wardoar  Street,  till 
now  nobodj  will  boy  in  that  Street ;  so  since  I 
began  this  ule  we  baye  closed  the  shop— it  only 
wasted  their  time — ^they  are  mnch  better  ont 
walking  and  getting  fresh  air  at  least  for  their 
trouble.  I  attend  sales  and  never  lose  a  chance 
of  turning  a  penny :  at  l^ome  I  make  and  mend 
and  doctor  fiddles-— I  canre  wood — I  clean  pic- 
tures and  gild  frames — ^I  cot  out  fruit  and  flow- 
ers in  leather — I  teach  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
to  gild  at  so  mnch  per  lesson,  and  by  these,  and 
a  score  more  of  little  petty  arts,  contriye  to  keep 
the  pot  boiling. 

I  am,  as  I  hare  been  all  my  life,  sober,  watch- 
ful, enterprising,  energetic,  and  unlucky  1 

In  early  life  I  played  for  a  great  stake — ^Af- 
fluence ! 

I  think  I  may  say  I  displayed  in  the  service 
of  D*jek  some  of  those  qualities  by  which,  unless 
Books  are  false,  men  have  won  campaigns  and 
battles  and  amassed  fortunes  and  reputations — 
result  in  my  case — a  cannon-shot  fired  in  a  dirty 
little  village  calling  itself  a  city,  in  a  countiy 
that  Yorkshire  could  eat  up  and  spit  out  again 
(after  all  the  great  Kingdoms  and  Repubs.  had 
admired  her  and  forgiven  her  her  one  defect) — 
a  tongue  of  fire— a  puff  of  smoke,  and  the  perils, 
labor  courage  and  intelligence  ojf  9  years  blown 
away  like  dust  to  the  four  winds  of  Heaven. 

I  am  now  playing  for  a  smaller  stake ;  but  I 
am  now  as  heretofore  playing  my  very  best  I 
am  directing  all  my  experience  of  various  busi- 
ness, all  my  sobriety,  activity,  energy  and  seal, 
all  my  cunning  of  eye  and  hand  to  one  object — 

Not  to  die  in  the  workhouse. 

Ladies  and  Gents  the  workman  has  said  his 
say,  and  I  hope  the  company  have  been  amused. 


PROGRESS  OP  WOMANHOOD. 

THE  progress  of  the  age  is  a  very  familiar 
topic.  We  are  glad  that  it  is.  The  state 
of  the  weather,  neighborhood  gossip,  and  other 
small  items,  have  ruled  the  conmion  tongue 
long  enough,  and,  really,  the  everyday  world 
deserves  to  be  congmtulated  that  it  is  no  more 
compelled  to  be  the  intellectual  slave  of  the 
merest  trifles.  Progress  is  a  tangible  thing. 
Every  washer-woman  knows  that  her  homely  art 
has  improved ;  and  if  she  is  not  acquainted  with 
her  chemical  friends,  Liebig,  Jdmston,  and 
Moffat,  she  understands  perfectly  that  some 
considerate  geniuses  have  manufactured  better 
soaps  than  she  fbrmerly  used.  Even  the  little 
school-children  comprehend  how  they  master 
the  multiplication-table,  by  theaid  of  madiinery, 
in  quicker  time  than  their  parents  did.  Pro- 
gress is  quite  palpable  to  every  body ;  and  as  it 
is  one  of  those  very  talkable  matters  thai  lie 
midway  between  simple  chat  and  grave  dis- 
course, what  can  hinder  it  fVxnn  being  a  popular 
complacency  of  the  first  order? 

But  progress,  where  it  is  most  real  and  satis- 


factory, does  not  always  demonstrate  itself  with 
the  same  degree  of  clearness.  In  some  things 
it  strikes  the  eye  at  once.  Modem  houses  in- 
stantly  assert  their  superiority  over  the  log-fix- 
tures of  our  grondfiithers,  and  railroads  are 
voted  better  than  stage-coaches,  without  an  ar- 
gument But  it  is  not  so  in  every  matter.  The 
growth  of  a  mulberry  and  an  oak  are  very  dif- 
ferent as  to  time,  and  the  sunshine  perfects  the 
harvest  with  much  more  haste  than  the  forest 
Social  movements,  involving  a  great  principle, 
are  seldom  hurried  to  completion,  while  changes 
that  are  mere  questiona  of  taste,  expediency, 
convenience,  begin  and  end  in  a  day.  It  is  well 
that  this  is  Uie  case.  If  the  brain  matured  as 
fast  as  the  stomach,  we  should  have  an  uncom- 
fortable number  of  prodigies.  Nature  is  very 
kind  in  her  restraints.  Mnshroomt  and  gourds 
grow  apace,  but  the  sweet-juiced  fruits  work 
slowly  in  their  hidden  laboratory,  and  thereby 
reward  us  for  waiting.  It  is  all  right  Nature 
never  blunders.  Her  methods  are  perfect,  and 
whenever  we  appreciate  her  properiy  we  are  al- 
ways satisfied. 

One  of  the  wonders  of  the  age  is  the  progress 
of  our  women.  To  be  sure  it  is,  in  the  main,  a 
quiet  sort  of  wonder ;  but  on  that  account  none 
the  less  wonderfuL  Women  and  their  move- 
ments rarely  take  public  attention  by  storm. 
Any  mischievous  boy,  threatened  with  a  whip- 
ping, can  run  faster  than  his  mother.  She  is  no 
2.40  in  results.  Violent  elements  are  no  part 
of  her  nature.  She  deals  in  no  etrthqvakes  and 
tornadoes.  A  dashing,  noisy,  turbulent  woman 
is  a  rarity,  and  a  community  of  them  is  a  sheer 
impossibility.  If  every  mountain  were  a  Vesu- 
vius, we  should  change  quarters  and  emigrate 
to  another  planet  And  because  of  thia  proviso 
of  quietness  in  womanly  lif^  we  only  apprehend 
at  sundry  intervals  what  is  really  doing  among 
them.  Men  advertise  all  they  do.  They  roar 
out  their  events  at  the  cannon's  mouth,  and 
their  epochs  stand  fbrth  aa  huge  sumnoits  above 
the  landscape.  Women  have  a  gliding  grace- 
fulness that  befits  them.  Like  the  governor  in 
the  steam-engine,  they  equalize  the  motions 
of  society ;  and  thus^  while  performing  a  good 
office  for  ^e  world,  attain  their  own  ends  with- 
out much  strife  or  collision.  Tho  smprising 
feature  of  the  day  is  the  calm,  noiseless,  im- 
perceptible manner  in  which  women  have  ad- 
vanced to  a  commanding  social  and  intellectual 
position.  There  has  been  nothing  worthy  of  the 
name  of  a  battle  about  it  True,  there  has  been 
some  talk — but  air-guns  are  poor  projectiles. 
And  then,  we  have  had  damorons  Woman's 
Rights  Conventions,  speeches,  revolutions;  but 
these  have  been  the  side-eddies  of  the  stream — 
not  the  stream  itself. 

How  has  it  happened?  Just  as  most  things 
hai^n — ^because  there  was  a  necessity  for  it 
Womanly  character,  power,  influence,  are  fects 
in  the  economy  of  Providence— just  as  much  so 
as  light,  heat,  gravitation,  in  nature — and  as 
fhcts  must,  sooner  or  later,  take  their  place 
among  the  accredited  matters  of  common  sense, 
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a  womanly  demonstmtioii  had  to  come.  There 
was  no  escape  from  St.  Religion  in  her  home, 
religion  in  her  heart,  educated,  honored,  lored, 
if  she  had  anj  soul  within  her,  it  was  a  destinj 
that  it  should  appear  and  make  itself  felt.  But 
in  the  philosophy  of  development  there  are  out- 
ward laws  as  well  as  inward ;  and  hence  we  roust 
look  to  society  for  some  of  the  reasons  of  this 
change  in  the  position  of  woman.  In  the  pres- 
ent century  men  hare  advanced  in  intelligence, 
refinement,  taste ;  the  instiintioiis  of  govern- 
ment are  more  just  and  liberal ;  humanity  is 
a  stronger  sentiment ;  public  opinion  covers  a 
broader  ground,  and  is  more  authoritative ;  and 
Christianity  is  more  generally  recognized  as  the 
standard  d  thought  and  action.  Man  is  much 
less  of  an  out-door  animal.  Home  is  more  a 
part  of  himself.  If  he  woik  at  business,  if  he 
travel  abroad,  if  he  explore  the  Aroaxon  or  the 
North  Pole,  if  he  hunt  like  Gumming  in  Africa 
or  turn  hero-tourist  like  Bayard  Taylor,  it  is 
still  as  a  gentleman  on  leave  of  absence  from 
the  fireside  and  the  fiunily.  The  domestic  idea 
is  far  more  prominent  in  his  sentiments — ^and 
life,  in  some  riiape  or  other,  is  tribntaiy  to  it. 
^  Now,  all  this  necessitates  a  pleasant  and  agree- 
able companionship.  Women  are  desirable  to 
men  as  men  improve,  and  just  in  proportion  as 
they  call  themselves  away  from  outward  objects 
as  material  engrossments  and  yield  to  the  law  of 
a  milder,  more  generous,  sjrmpathetic  manhood, 
in  that  proportion  women  are  more  appreciated 
and  sought  This  rule  operates  with  a  two-ibld 
benefit.  For  women  not  only  conform  them- 
selves, with  the  qwntaneousness  of  instinct,  to 
the  social  demand,  but  the  presence  of  a  genial, 
kindly  atmosphere  cultivates  all  their  e^ccel- 
lenoe.  Flowers  are  not  more  ready  to  respond 
to  spring,  sunshine,  and  soft  airs,  than  they  to 
yifeld  to  the  love  and  tenderness  of  home.  WUk 
them,  talent,  wisdom,  genius  follow  the  awaken- 
ings of  the  heart  They  are  rarely  intellectual 
for  intellect's  sake,  but  the  growth  of  strength 
in  the  mind  is  a  transfer  of  satisfection  and  joy 
firom  the  fbelings.  A  woman's  afiections,  in  a 
fully  developed  state,  have  more  vigor  and  in- 
tenseness  than  their  legitimate  objects  can  ex- 
haust There  is  always  a  surplus  of  power  in 
that  portion  of  her  being,  and,  needed  in  no 
other  direction,  it  naturally  seeks  her  intellect- 
ual faculties,  and  infuses  into  them  Uie  over- 
abounding  life. 

Whether  the  philosophy  of  staUstidans  and 
political  economists  rscognise  it  or  not,  the  truth 
is  indi^uuble  that  the  new  position  of  woman 
is  one  of  the  leading  fects  of  the  age.  It  is 
emphatically  prominent  among  the  indices  of 
civilization,  pointing  to  the  future  with  no  un- 
certain hand,  and  indicating  a  state  of  things 
that  must  vitally  afiect  the  entire  organisation 
of  society.  Perhaps  a  thorough  and  genersl 
readjustment  of  the  social  elements  may  be  re- 
quired. Be  this  as  it  may,  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain, viz.,  society,  with  this  fireshly-awakened 
power  in  full,  unrestricted  operation,  can  never 
be  what  it  has  been,  nor  remain  what  it  now  is. 
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Henceforth  a  new  line  of  movement  is  among 
the  things  decreed.  The  old  landmarks  that 
determined  the  circumstantial  relations  of  the 
sexes  are  gone  f<>revcr,  and  hereafter  metes  and 
bounds  more  consistent  with  truth  and  equity 
must  be  established.  We  say  circumstantial 
relations,  for  in  their  primary  and  essential 
laws  the  sexes  must  always  continue  to  exhibit 
their  distinct  characteristics.  By  no  art,  by  no 
reform  or  revolution,  can  man  cease  to  be  man 
or  woman  to  be  woman,  intellectually,  morally, 
socially;  but  outside  of  these  fixed  peculiar- 
ities, which  absoluto  nature  will  hold  intact, 
there  is  a  vast,  indefinite,  unappropriated  region, 
which  is  to  be  portioned  out  according  to  a 
new  system  of  distribution.  We  can  hardly 
say  with  propriety  that  the  whole  frame-work  of 
modem  industry  is  afloat,  but  to  deny  that  it 
is  imsettled  were  palpable  folly.  Labor  occu- 
pies hitherto  unknown  fields.  California  and 
Australia  have  affected  the  condition  of  the 
world  far  more  than  the  discoveiy  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  afiected  Europe.  Within  twen- 
ty years  lalxMr  has  been  more  rapidly  diversified, 
has  called  fbrth  more  intelligence  and  skill,  has 
been  more  productive,  and  has  tasked  in  a  wider 
compass  the  distributing  agencies  of  commerce, 
than  in  any  hundred  years  previous.  No  longer 
true  that  *' man  wants  but  little  here  below, ''wo 
hare  found  the  other  line,  *'nor  wants  that  lit- 
tle long,"  guilty  of  a  similar  felsehood,  for  our 
necessities,  commencing  vrith  old-fashioned  air, 
food,  water,  and  lodgings,  have  widened  their 
scope  firom  a  very  petty  province  into  an  immense- 
empire ;  and  as  to  the  question  of  time,  it  is  only 
a  tradition  that  days  are  eomposed  of  hoori,  and* 
hours  of  minutes.  There  has  been  a  general' 
right-about-faoe,  so  that  now  years  constitute 
months,  and  months  make  weeks.  An  honr 
in  1867  is  practically  a  day  of  1800.  Modem 
wants,  drawing  men  into  remote  places;  ex- 
pensive pleasures,  taxing  time  and  fortitude; 
mnltiplied  avenues  for  daring 'enterprises  and 
swift  achievements;  these  have  diiuned  the 
crowded  occupations  in  which  the  masculine- 
sex  were  wont  to  labor,  and  left  vacancies  fbr* 
women  to  fill.  Apart  fh>m  that,  women  have- 
competed  successfully  with  men  in  some  of 
Uieir  own  callings,  and  at  the  bar  of  puUie- 
opinion  have  had  judgment  in  their  favor.  Alt 
this  goes  to  show  that  the  productive  spirit  of 
the  age,  especially  in  its  bearings  on  the  com- 
fort and  wdfaie  <^  society,  has  more  demanded' 
of  it  than  men  can  meet  It  is,  in  the  languid 
of  political  economy,  a  question  of  consumption. 
NiMT  is  it  only  to  the  bulk  of  production  that  this 
fact  af^lies,  but  also  to  the  kind — a  matter  of 
qoali^  as  well  as  quantity.  Women  are-now^ 
needed  for  many  sorts  of  work  that  they  perfbrm 
better  than  men.  American  experimenu  in  the 
common  school  system  of  edncatien  have  very 
deariy  shown  that,  in  primary  instruction,  they 
are  inoch  more  efifoctive  than  our  sex^  And 
even  in  certain  walks  of  liteiature  it  is  Unde- 
niable that  they  surpass  us.  Strangely  enough, 
the  publishers  of  our  laigest  and  best  ma^scinea 
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mj  ^kat  a^ar  mmim  mfffy  m  inm  ^kB  ftm  oi 
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pi^e,  tea  per  eeai.  oo  theMlciof » 
,  are  flgnificaiit  •omctidapL 

Uovtbeaexca  ue  mnkiiif  off  tbeir  laped* 
hnt  tefxitoriM  in  Bteatvel  HodoaUwedMU 
•DOB  iMve  the  eqvTiieai  at  a  gmciiuaeat  av- 
T^,  aad  a  ragalar  ihimm  oi  oceaya  Me  land. 
It  oaglu  to  be  doae  ibftlnritfa.  Batweaietoo 
We  €orgBt  that  drraawtaneee,  the  aew 
\  ci  the  mg/tj  aie  aheadj  dotag  efisct- 
aallj.  There  k  a  soft  of  hatf-lbnaed  theoij 
ia  oar  head,  that  the  lighter  gruet  of  literetare 
hdoDg  of  fight  to  voaaea  jast  at  eodal 
pliehBieate  belong  to  theai.  Oar  DOtioo  is,  that 
ia  the  good  tiflie  oomiogiaeo  wHl  bidadiea  to 
fictioo  aad  its  kiadred  tastee,  resigaiag  in  behalf 
ofthewomeiL    To  oar  mind  thif  appean  to  be 

the  natond  order  of  tldngs.    Woaen,  aw iiig 

that  thej  hare  talent  aad  proper  caltare,  ought 
to  be,  a  priori^  tar  better  wiiteri  of  fiction  than 
men,  for  the  ample  reeeon  that  thejr  have  keen- 
er perceptione,  itronger  imtiarti,  inteneer  feeU 
ingiy  and  are  much  more  potently  eHrcted  bj 
the  operation  of  eodal  inflnrarri>  This  tend- 
enej  of  the  female  Bund  to  oecapx  the  domain 
of  Ugbt  Uteretnre  b  obviootlj  increaeing.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  manly  mind  hae  iu  appro- 
priate iphere  enhugiag.  The  literatore  of  tar- 
el,  of  domestic  and  foreign  critieism,  of  profoond 
researdi,  to  say  nothing  of  science  and  the  high- 
er arts,  forms  the  mass  of  those  prodactkms 
which  emanate  from  oar  sex.  For  two  depart- 
menu  of  writing  women  are  pre-eminently  fit- 
ted, Tiz.,  the  literatore  of  lore  and  the  literstore 
of  practical  religion.  In  the  progress  of  woman- 
hood, about  which  we  aie  writing,  the  step  is  in 
this  direction.  And  a  good,  strong,  mnscnlar 
wup  it  is — not  with  embroidered  slippen  or  fiuh- 
ionable  gaiters,  bat  with  a  rigoioas  nenre  that 
promises  a  long  continaance. 

Di^lacement,  then,  seems  to  be  the  oider  of 
the  day  in  the  qaestioir  pending  between  the 
sexes.  **  Git  out  of  the  wa^  is  the  new  Yankee 
Doodle  forthe  marching  host.  Dry-goods  deriis 
may  make  up  their  reckoning.  Indoor  employ- 
:ments  saitable  to  women,  but  now  held  by  fem- 
inine men,  most  change  hands.  Inyentions  be- 
gin to  help  them.  Sewing-machines  are  the 
first  iroits  of  a  friendly  hanrest  for  them.  If 
yon  do  not  hear  of  woman's  rights  in  halb  of 
logislatioa,  you  shall  see  them  in  patent-offices. 
Erery  where,  in  erery  direction,  men  are  silent- 
ly forwarding  the  real  progress  of  womanhood. 
Oar  scheoli  of  design  are  introducing  them  by 
scores  to  ihe  socccssfnl  pnrsuit  of  art,  and  at 
the  present  tiaae  many  of  the  patterns  fi)r  wall 
pi^rs  and  dress  goods  are  famished  by  yoong 
women.  Tbe  true  Woman's  Rights  morement 
u  going  steadily  on  without  parade  or  bluster, 
and  its  work  is  in  sure  process  of  accomplish- 
ment. 8ach  women  ss  Chadotte  BrontS,  Flor- 
ence Kightingalt,  Bosa  Bonhenr,  Harriet  Hos- 
mer,  are  effecting  the  great  object     We  need 
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the  SBOV  Mea  deep  on  the 
a  desolate  expanse  cf  white 
and  theve  by  go^  BMHses  of  granite 
ileak  winds  have  swept  hare,  West- 
moffdaad  wean  a  dreaiy  aspect.    ThahOblook 


if  their  kmest  depths  wese 
Fkom  oar  stand-point  Bot  a  fiMt  cf  level  sofoce 
is,  in  any  direetion,  TisUe;  nofihward,  Hcm- 
}oek  Bidge  wards  off  many  a  costing  blast ;  jart 
beyond  the  road  which  pasKsin  firoatof  as^  the 
deaoeat  becoaw^s  mon  alaapt,  aad  down  these 
soasewheie,  quite  out  of  sighl^  winds  a  valky 
reiaed  with  iee.  As  we  look  across  on  the  op- 
posite slope  rising  to  rod^  peaks,  a  solitaiy 
dweUiag  hero  aad  there,  its  cofaoM  of  smoke 
showiag  maiky  agaiast  the  while  backgronnd, 
nrther  increases  than  lessens  the  gkxanineas  of 
the  Tiew.  And  one  csn  not  dttest  himsdf  of 
the  appreheasioa  that  the  kmely  skjgh,  or  the 
wood-sled  orer  thero  whero  the  parallel  rows  of 
stone  wall  indicate  the  road,  will  shortly  make 
an  inYofamtary  descent  with  more  r^ndity  disn 
safely.  Indeed,  sach  a  catastrophe  has  sooso- 
times  occurred,  when  a  sndden  loweiing  of  lem- 
peataro  has  ensued  npon  a  thaw,  and  eroy 
thing  wean  a  treacheroas  coating  of  ice. 

In  certain  states  of  the  atmoApbere,  howerer, 
and  psrtimlariy  at  the  dose  of  the  shortest  days, 
thiadead  white  inrestitnro  becomes  transfased 
with  indesdibable  beauty.  A  rosy,  quiroring 
light  g}idea  over  the  hill-sides  andhoven  abore 
the  TaDeys;  the  son  floats  ferther  and  fiurther 
away  into  the  sea  of  pnxple  base,  burning  stars 
break  suddenly  through  the  deepening  gloom,  a 
meteor  shoots  across  it  like  a  sUrer  arrow,  and 
the  still,  keen,  tparkling  winter  ni^t  is  aroond 
you. 

If  the  winter  aspect  of  the  region  is  wmetimea 
repuIsiTe  enough,  it  is  fiur  worse  in  the  tnnri- 
tion  period  between  winter  and  spring.  Kow, 
the  dedirities  are  a  chaos  of  mud  and  rock ;  the 
streams,  everyone  loosed  from  their  fetters,  join 
their  roices  to  the  thunderous  breaking  up  of  the 
Connecticat ;  dark,  swift  water  floods  Uie  tsI- 
leys,  bearing  akmg  in  its  turbulent  coarse  great 
ftagments  of  ice  which  dash,  breaking,  against 
each  other;  bridges  are  fipeqnently  swept  firom 
their  insecure  perches,  the  soil  is  washed  awsy 
from  the  roads,  leering  formidable  gullies,  and 
all  travd  is  con^nlsory  and  haxardoot. 

Then  follows  a  busy  time  on  the  highways. 
These  are  speedily  restored  to  a  state  of  com- 
parstiTe  security.  The  sun  rises  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  highest  point  of  Pine  Mountain, 
the  fields  assume  a  manifest  greenness  in  place 
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of  the  neatral  daad  grass  tint;  the  brooks  giTO 
OTer  wrangUng,  and  sing  low  soogi,  "beechen 
bods  begin  to  swell,'*  silvery  catkins  dot  the  wil- 
lows ;  brighter  green  points  the  hemlocks  and 
fringes  the  pines ;  nodding  wake-robins  unfold 
in  the  woods ;  little  white  violets,  their  petals 
veined  with  bine,  the  onlj  fragrant  spedes,  I  be- 
lieve, native  to  the  vicinity,  delicate  spring-bean- 
ties;  lovely,  frail  stellarias,  which  can  not  grow 
without  something  to  lean  npon ;  pink  May-flow- 
ers, whose  odor  is  of  the  very  sweetest ;  wild 
lilies  of  the  valley ;  long  wreaths  of  gronnd-pine 
and  dub-moss ;  and  the  shining  foliage  of  the 
partridge-berry  cover  the  earth  with  a  gay,  fra- 
grant mosaic  Qlad  troops  of  children  are  out 
in  the  fields  and  woods,  and  their  merry  calls 
and  shouts  of  laoghter  blend  well  with  the  sing- 
ing of  birds.  They  gather  the  flowers;  and  what 
they  prise  even  more,  the  young  chickerberry 
leaves,  whose  pleasant  aromatic  flavor  is  in  its 
daintiest  perfection  when,  minnte  and  red-tint- 
ed, they  first  emerge  from  the  mossy  mould. 

The  agricultural  population  of  the  township 
regard  it  as  a  hard  place.  Compared  with  the 
lavish  productiveness  of  Western  prairie  lands, 
the  face  of  a  Westmoreland  farm  is,  doubtless, 
suflkiently  forbidding.  A  few  years  since,  in 
a  public  coaveyanice  in  southeast  Vermont,  I 
chanced  to  meet  a  young  man  of  sixteen  or  there- 
about, just  coming  from  Illinois  to  pay  a  first 
visit  to  his  ancestral  acres.  The  graceless  youth 
made  extremely  merry  over  what  he  was  pleased 
to  designate  the  picked  bones  of  the  soil,  and 
presently,  as  the  hills  grew  higher  and  the  rocks 
more  abundant,  went  off  into  a  series  of  seem- 
ingly inoontrollable  cachinnations  at  the  ab- 
surdity of  attempting  to  coax  a  living  oat  of  such 
uncompromising  materials.  His  demonstra- 
tions, to  say  the  least,  were  highly  unbecoming, 
and,  at  length,  on  the  discovery  that  he  had  the 
fun  all  to  himself  his  forced  witticisms  and  rl- 
diculons  laughter  subsided.  There  Is  certainly 
a  high  degree  of  beauty  in  that  profuse  fertility 
which  unlocks  iu  treasures  at  the  *'open  ses- 
ame** of  the  fortunate  possessor;  but  for  me. 
New  England  bom  and  bred,  I  would  fain  live 
and  die  within  sight  of  the  rock-ribbed,  rivulet- 
*  veined  hills  of  New  Hampdiire. 

Westmordand  is  the  home  of  some  valued 
friends  of  mine,  and  I  have  been  accustomed  oc- 
casionally to  spend  there  weeks,  and  in  one  in- 
sunce  months,  at  a  time.  Three  years  ago  I 
came  hither  commissioned  to  secure  a  transient 
abiding-place  for  two  Southern  firiends,  motiter 
and  daughter,  who  desired,  as  they  said,  to  go 
right  into  the  heart  of  the  North — an  achievement 
which  such  as  they  find  little  dilBcnlty  in  aec<Hn«> 
plishing. 

Cousin  Kate,  Dr.  George's  wife,  would  will- 
in^y  have  received  them  into  her  own  little 
domicile,  but  there  was  really  not  room  enough ; 
and  besides — if  the  truth  must  out — one  needs 
to  know  her  a  little  to  feel  quite  at  home  tmder 
her  roof.  For  with  her  multitudinous  excellent 
qualities,  Kate  has  one  £uilt ;  she  is  a  fanatical 
housekeeper,  a  perfect  devotee  to  works  which 


seem  to  such  as  myself  as  only  of  useless  super- 
erogation. Moreover  her  forms,  though  of  the 
best  and  daintiest,  are  like  stucco-work,  and 
may  not  be  changed.  I  remember  that  once  in 
my  young  folly  I  thought  indirectly  to  influence 
her  a  little  by  detailing  what  seemed  to  me  a 
piece  of  egregious  particularity  on  the  part  of 
Mrs.  Charles  Watkins,  namely,  the  latter  lady's 
mode  of  procedure  in  the  daily  purification  of 
her  stair-case.  Firstly,  the  steps  were  to  be 
vigorously  swept  with  a  certain  kind  of  broom ; 
secondly,  they  were  to  be  carefully  brushed 
with  a  certain  kind  of  brush ;  thirdly  and  lastly, 
a  pair  of  bellows  was  in  requisition,  whose  cur- 
rent, skillfully  directed,  might  dislodge  any  in- 
visible partidea  of  dust  which  haply  lurked  in 
crannies  inaccessible  to  broom-splint  and  bristle. 
Here  Kate  roundly  asserted  that  she  had  ex- 
perimented with  the  bellows  to  her  entire  satis- 
faction ;  that  for  her  part  she  was  convinced  to 
a  demonstration  that  minute  portions  of  the  dust 
dislodged  by  the  current  might,  nay  actually  didt 
fall  back  again  into  the  chinks.  No;  far  better 
than  bellows  was  a  little  wing^  a  dove's  wing  or 
a  young  chicken's,  tapering  down  to  a  slender 
point.  In  the  course  of  that  very  morning  she 
called  me  away  from  Froissart,  and  Iriiunphant- 
ly  challenged  me  to  find  a  dust  speck  on  her 
stairs.  I  could  not  gainsay  her,  and  prudently 
admitted  that  no  method  of  accomplishing  the 
work  in  question  could  be  more  effective  than 
her  own.  Ab  I  was  returning  to  my  book  she 
called  after  me  that  I  might  consider  mysdf  as 
having  recdved  a  lesson.     I  did. 

Now  Dr.  George,  Kate's  husband,  though 
one  of  the  best-hearted  of  his  species,  and 
though  justly  accounted  singularly  wise  and 
skillful  in  his  calling,  has  neither  naturally  nor 
by  acquisition  a  tithe  of  his  wife's  rectangularity. 
This,  of  course,  in  the  first  years  of  their  mar- 
ried li£s,  involved  Kate  in  a  perpetual  martyrdom 
of  wony.  The  Doctor  thought  light  of  derang- 
ing so^  and  chairs  when  there  was  question 
of  an  easy  position ;  he  littered  the  little  parlor 
all  over  irlth  books,  pamphlets,  and  newspapers ; 
moreover,  he  had  a  weakness  for  the  natural 
sciences;  especially  he  was  infected  with  a  love 
of  botany,  aikd  -so,  of  course,  unsightly  weeds 
were  strewed  from  one  end  ot  the  blouse  to  the 
other.  Kate  remonstrated,  but  her  preach- 
ments were  as  the  idle  wind,  and  she  bad  come 
to  regard  herself  as  a  sordy  afflicted  woman, 
all  because  of  the  Doctor's  ways,  when  he  was 
suddenly  taken  down  with  an  acute  disorder 
which  bade  fair  to  end  his  days  and  ways  to- 
gether. Kate's  good  nursing  saved  him ;  and 
thereafler,  whatever  was  the  reason,  she  suffered 
him  unchecked  to  go  his  own  gait.  Whereby 
great  peace  of  mind  accrued  to  both  parties ; 
Dr.  George  eonsdentionsly  making  his  analyses 
and  smoking  his  dgars  iu  the  office,  and  Kate 
rectifying  his  little  household  derelictions  with 
a  quiet  tact  very  pretty  to  see. 

To  obtain  comfortable  and  pleasant  quarters 
for  my  friends  proved  to  be  not  quite  so  fadle  an 
naderlaking  as  I  had  anticipated.  Ordinarily  my 
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mission  wonld  have  been  easilj  enongb  accom- 
plished ;  for  country  people  here  will  frequently 
open  their  doors  to  strangers,  out  of  pure  willing- 
ness to  accept  a  little  variety  in  their  monotonous 
life.  Bat  in  this  instance  it  happened  that  Ck>a8- 
in  Kate  and  I  spent  two  whole  afternoons  in  ex- 
ploring expeditions  without  a  fraction  of  success. 

HoweTer,  at  the  last  house  where  we  called, 
and  where  we  introduced  our  errand  cannily, 
because  of  the  possibility  that  the  compensation 
in  question  might  be  rather  more  acceptable 
than  elsewhere,  it  was  asked,  **  Only  that  it  is 
80  far  off  from  the  Tillage,  why  would  not  Mrs. 
Breck*s  do  ?*'  And  that  eyening,  after  tea,  while 
Kate  was  washing  the  china,  which  it  is  not  law- 
ful for  any  other  than  herself  to  do,  she  said 
she  should  not  wonder  if  Mrs.  Breck  would  be 
quite  willing  to  take  my  friends ;  she  did  not 
mind  trouble,  and  she  was  a  thorough  house- 
keeper; and  that  was  quite  a  point,  for  one  did 
not  like  to  be  poisoned.  It  was  true  it  was  a 
good  way  off,  but  then  probably  the  ladies  would 
like  to  drive  about  a  good  deal.  They  could 
hire  a  horse  of  some  neighbor,  and  Mrs.  Breck 
had  a  boy  who  could  take  care  of  him.  They 
K>ald  learn  to  drive  for  themselves ;  any  body 
could  drive  a  steady  horse.  As  to  a  carriage, 
the  Doctor  had  two  rockaways  besides  his  sulky ; 
he  could  spare  one  of  them  just  as  well  as  not- 
And  as  to  room,  the  house  was  large  enough 
for  twenty. 

While  we  were  talking  about  it  the  Doctor 
came  in,  and  he  thought  the  plan  a  good  one. 
He  said  he  had  a  patient  half  a  mile  beyond  the 
Breck  house,  and  he  would  take  me  with  him 
the  next  morning,  and  leave  me  to  see  Mrs. 
Breck  while  he  made  a  visit  to  his  patient — an 
arrangement  which  we  carried  into  efiect  in  the 
morning. 

On  our  way  the  Doctor  told  me  something  of 
Mrs.  Breck*s  history.  Twelve  years  ago  she 
had  come  to  Westmoreland,  a  bride ;  finer  look- 
ing people  than  herself  and  her  husband  one 
should  seldom  see.  They  came  to  take  pos- 
session of  a  habitation  built  expressly  for  them 
by  Commodore  Breck,  the  husband's  nnde. 
The  Conmiodore*s  claim  to  his  title  consisted  in 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  a  good  many  years 
a  sea-captain,  and  in  a  certain  authoritative 
manner,  the  result  of  long  habits  of  command. 
William  Breck,  the  nephew,  an  orphan  from  an 
early  age  and  the  bequest  of  a  dying  brother, 
had  been  in  childhood  his  uncle's  pet  and  dar- 
ling ;  in  youth  and  manhood  his  pride,  and  the 
anticipated  comfort  of  his  old  age. 

Why  they  had  chosen  to  make  their  home  in 
this  quiet  country  town  the  Doctor  did  not  know. 
For  several  years  every  thing  went  happily  with 
them.  Young  Breck,  himself  now  owner  and 
commander  of  a  vessel,  made  two  successfhl 
voyages,  and  on  his  return  the  Conmiodore, 
open-handed  and  imperious,  exacted  that  the 
whole  neighborhood  should  rejoice  with  them. 
The  third  time  it  fell  out  otherwise ;  the  vessel 
was  wrecked  and  lost,  Captain  Breck  and  the 
a«w  bad  been  rescued  by  a  British  East  India 


vessel,  outward  bound;  a  mutiny  occurred  on 
board,  in  which  he  became  disastrously  involved. 
This  is  all  that  was  positively  known,  but  there 
had  been  surmises,  whisper^  rumors,  of  a  dis- 
gracefal  death.  Letters  had  come  with  a  foreign 
postmark  whose  contents  made  a  changed  man 
of  the  old  uncle ;  his  bluff  autocratic  ways  were 
all  gone,  he  looked  suddenly  twenty  years  older. 
He  seemed  to  avoid  all  those  whose  companion- 
ship he  had  formerly  sought,  and  when  accident- 
ally he  encountered  them,  he  returned  their 
greetings  like  a  broken-hearted  man  who  would 
yet  fain  keep  his  grief  to  himself.  At  length 
the  malady  of  a  mind  diseased  became  to  him 
unendurable ;  he  sought  mitigation  in  change, 
and  went  off  to  sea  again.  He  had  been  home 
once  or  twice  but  he  was  away  now. 

We  were  approaching  the  house.  Standing 
well  up  from  the  road,  and,  like  most  of  the  bet- 
ter sort  of  habitations  in  the  vicinity,  painted 
white,  it  was  quite  con^cuous.  It  was  large 
and  of  two  stories,  with  a  veranda  extending 
around  the  lower  one,  and  across  the  front  of  the 
second  a  latticed  balcony,  which  terminated  at 
each  end  in  a  little  chamber.  The  roof  was 
surmounted  by  an  octagonal  cupola,  with  win- 
dows on  all  sides.  A  thick  wood  stretched 
down  the  hill  on  the  right,  and  a  group  of  three 
or  four  large  chestnut  ttees  grew  so  near  that 
their  boughs  hung  quite  over  the  house.  From 
the  gate  the  whole  building  was  invisible  for  a 
thick  juniper  hedge  which  grew  just  the  other 
side  of  the  stone  walL  The  way  to  the  front 
door  was  all  grown  over  with  grass,  but  a  nar- 
row trodden  path  led  to  a  side  entrance,  and 
hither  we  went  A  little  garden  spread  around 
us,  gay  with  roses,  white  lilies,  larkspur,  and 
golden  candlesticks,  and  fragrant  as  these  and 
a  whole  bed  of  mignonnette  and  flowering  halm 
could  make  it.  And  here,  and  in  the  adjoining 
clover  field,  a  host  of  bees  hard  at  work  seemed 
trying  with  the  brookfrdl  hard  by  which  shonld 
make  the  louder  ado. 

Dr.  George  knocked  at  the  door  with  his  whip- 
handle.  The  first  and  the  second  summons  were 
alike  in  vain ;  the  third  and  more  vigorous  ap- 
peal brought  footsteps,  the  mistress  of  the  man- 
sion herself.  Dr.  George  introduced  me  and 
left  me  with  the  lady. 

I  had  not  quite  expected  to  see  such  a  person. 
There  was  a  self-possession  about  her,  an  nn- 
mistakable  air  of  good  breeding  that  would  have 
graced  any  station.  There  was  a  look  out  of 
her  great  brown  eyes,  a  tone  in  her  voice  that 
never  exists  but  where  suflering  has  been ;  yet 
was  the  latter  in  no  degree  querulous,  but  some- 
thing deeper  and  stronger  than  ever  comes  from 
mere  suffering. 

I  made  known  my  errand ;  and  while  she  de- 
liberated, a  girl  of  nine  or  ten  years  came  into 
the  room  and  sat  down  by  the  open  window. 
The  daughter,  since  that  was  she,  did  not  le- 
semble  the  mother.  Her  hair,  just  the  color  of 
a  ripe  hasel-nnt,  was  put  away  from  a  forehead 
not  high  but  full,  and  with  blue,  branching 
veins  in  the  temples ;  her  eyes^  in  hue  joat  like 
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lier  hair,  were  beaatifal,  hot  with  a  dreamy  look, 
as  if  she  were  tiring  to  fathom  something  too 
hard  for  her  She  had  a  fair,  pore  complexion, 
but  without  color  except  when  she  spoke ;  then 
the  red  came  in  wares. 

Mrs.  Breck  finally  expressed  s  willingness  to 
accede  to  my  proposals,  and  asked  me  to  look 
at  some  rooms.  I  found  them  charming — more 
than  satisfactory,  and  was  well  pleased  at  so  &- 
Torable  a  termination  of  my  quest.  When  we 
returned  to  the  room  which  we  bad  left  we  saw 
Dr.  George  waiting  for  me  at  the  gate,  and  so  I 
took  my  leave  at  once. 

My  friends  were  written  to  directly,  and  vexy 
soon  came  a  reply  which  preceded  by  a  few  hoars 
only  their  own  arrival.  Dr.  Qeorge  went  with  me 
to  meet  them  at  the  East  Village  station,  and  they 
were  forthwith  established  in  their  new  home. 

It  happened  that  the  very  train  of  can  which 
brought  Mrs.  Reynale  and  her  daughter  con- 
tained also  a  brace  of  unexpected  guests  for 
Cousin  Kate;  so,  though  her  pleasant  little 
dwelling  has  always  a  mysterious  power  of  en- 
larging itself  to  accommodate  one  more,  I  de- 
termined immediately  to  join  the  Reynales  at 
Mrs.  Breck's.  Kate  was  at  first  disposed  to  re- 
sist, but  her  new  Tisitants  being  great  lovers  of 
quiet,  she  finally  listened  to  reason. 

And  thus  began  a  summer  which  Mrs.  Rey- 
nale, Grace,  and  myself  with  one  accord  avowed 
to  be  among  the  pleasantest  we  had  erer  known. 
Those  magnificent  June  mornings,  when  the 
Tiolet  blue  sky  was  unflecked  by  a  doud,  how 
intensely  we  enjoyed  them  I  when  the  green 
dewy  hUls  shut  us  in  on  every  side,  when  not  a 
human  sound  was  heard — nothing  but  the  soft 
continuous  flowing  of  brooks,  the  hum  of  insects, 
and  the  gentle  tones  of  the  wind  through  the 
young  leaves,  so  unlike  the  rustle  of  the  foliage 
in  its  mid-summer  maturity ;  only  these  and  the 
singing  of  birds,  and  the  lowing  of  the  cows  in 
the  pasture,  and  the  crowing  of  the  cocks  as 
they  called  to  each  other  from  the  distant  fisrm- 
yards ;  all  country  sounds,  that  did  not  destroy, 
only  made  noticeable  the  stillness  just  as  the 
needle-work  which  we  kept  around,  but  which 
we  nerer  accomplished,  made  onr  idleness  more 
luxurious.  And  then  the  thrice  pleasant  rainy 
days,  when  Grace  Reynale  read  aloud  to  ns; 
for  Grace,  beyond  all  other  women  I  have  ever 
heard,  save  one,  excelled  in  that  accomplish- 
ment "  far  above  singing.**  Gifted  with  a  roice 
of  quite  unnsual  sweetness  and  power,  and  with 
intuitive  delicacy  of  ^prehension,  it  was  a  rare 
delight  to  listen  to  her.  And  when  we  were  dis- 
posed for  silence,  in  addition  to  the  books  with 
which  we  had  providently  furnished  ourselves, 
we  found  at  Mrs.  Breck's  a  laige  and  well- 
chosen  library,  besides  a  really  enviable  collec- 
tion of  engravings.  And  the  drives  too— we 
did  not  fail  of  those ;  nor  did  we  fail  to  make 
room  always  for  Margaret  Bredc,  whose  shy, 
tranquil  enjoyment,  as  well  for  her  own  sake  as 
for  her  mother's,  whose  happiness  seemed  to  be 
a  reflection  of  Margaret's,  we  knred  dearly  to 
promote. 


The  child  had  lived  all  her  life  in  a  shadow, 
and,  like  those  plants  which  have  never  drunk 
in  the  bright  color-giving,  life-inspiring  sun- 
shine, she  was  drooping.  Some  persons  are  so 
made  that  they  excite  in  you  a  compassionate 
tenderness — a  longing  to  do  them  kindness — and 
this  quite  irrespective  of  any  thing  in  their  out- 
ward circumstances.  Margaret  was  one  of  these. 
One  could  not  see  her  without  feeling  an  inter- 
est for  her,  nor  know  her  without  loving  her ; 
and  she  was  prompt  to  recognise  and  return 
afifection.  What  would  become  of  her?  It 
seemed  as  if  ^e,  more  than  any  other  child, 
needed  a  father's  sheltering  love.  I  did  not 
know  what  a  resolute,  undying  trust  was  in  her 
young  heart. 

It  had  come  to  be  August;  and  one  evening 
when  Grace  Reynale  had  letters  to  write,  Mar- 
garet and  myself  went  out  for  a  walk.  We 
went  on  in  dlence  for  some  time,  and  we  had 
come  to  a  favorite  resort,  a  high  rocky  bonk 
whence  we  could  see  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut stretching  northward  till  the  distant 
blue  mountain  summits,  Ascutncy  conspicuous 
among  them,  gave  us  the  only  remote  horizon 
line  visible  in  any  direction.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  the  shore  was  comparatively 
low  and  level,  and  the  grass  and  foliage  had 
that  intense  burnished  green  which  the  sunset 
light  sometimes  gives  it.  A  little  farther  up 
the  river  grew  some  superb  elms,  their  wreath- 
like boughs  drooping  almost  to  the  water,  and 
reflected  perfectly  firom  its  daric  shining  surface. 
I  looked  to  see  if  Margaret  were  enjoying  all 
this  beauty.  Ber  eyes  were  turned  toward  it, 
but  with  dieir  usual  preoccupied  expression. 

'•* Don't  yon  like  it,  Margaret?"  I  said,  at 
length. 

"  Yes,  Miss  Graham,  I  like  it,"  she  answered, 
quietly.  Then,  after  a  little  silence,  ''Don't 
you  think,  Miss  Graham,  that  Grod  is  nearer  to 
ns  sometimes  than  at  others?  Because  eveiy 
time  that  I  have  spoken  to  him  to-day  I  knew 
that  he  listened  to  mo,  just  as  well  as  I  know 
that  you  are  hearing  me  now.  I  know  that  he 
does  always  listen,  but  I  do  not  always  feel  it  so 
plainly.  You  know  about  my  father.  Miss  Gra- 
ham?" 

I  knew  that  he  went  to  sea,  and  that  his  ves- 
sel was  lost,  and  he  never  came  back. 

''The  vessel  was  lost,  but  he  was  not  lost," 
said  she,  eagerly.  "  Miss  Graham,  I  may  tell 
you ;  I  think  my  father  will  come  back — I  am 
sure— I  know  he  will  come  home  again.  I  pray 
for  it  every  hour  when  1  am  awake.  Yon  see 
I  do  not  tell  my  mother  now.  Once  I  did  tell 
her,  but  she  grew  so  pale  and  said,  '  No  hope, 
Margaret,*  and  cried  so  that  I  never  again  dared 
try  to  comfort  her  so.  I  know  it,  though.  This 
is  what  Christ  said :  '  If  ye  shall  ask  any  thing 
in  my  name  I  will  do  it ;'  and  so  I  always  say, 
'  In  Christ's  name  I  ask  hi*  Father  that  my  fa- 
ther may  come  back  to  ns.*  If  he  were  dead 
then  I  should  pray,  Let  ns  go  to  him ;  bat  he  is 
not  dead.** 

Poor  child  I  and  she  was  cherishing  this  wild 
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hope.  My  tean  fell  on  the  little  hand  that 
clasped  mine. 

"Are  yon  crying,  Wm  Graham?  Do  you 
think  it  is  impotsible  ?**  laid  she. 

'*  All  things  are  possible  with  God,  dear  Mar- 
garet    Say,  *Thy  will  be  done!*" 

**•  Yes ;  but  yon  will  see.  I  remember  so  well 
the  day  he  went  away — I  was  a  child  then.** 
Here  I  smiled,  tboagh  my  eyes  were  fiill  of 
tears.  She  smiled  too.  ••  I  mean  I  was  a  ^f- 
tie  child ;  and  I  would  not  let  go  his  neck ;  and 
he  kissed  me  and  told  me  to  pray  for  him  erery 
dav.  He  said  he  woold  come  back  again.  Oh, 
I  know  he  will  r 

8he  shook  with  excitement  I  began  to  tell 
her  some  passages  of  my  own  childhood,  and 
she  listened  and  grew  cahn,  and  we  went  home. 

The  moon  was  jnst  orer  the  top  of  the  chest- 
nnt-trees  when  we  entered  the  yard ;  a  light 
shone  from  Grace's  window,  and  Margaret's 
mother  and  Mrs.  Reynale  sat  in  the  reranda. 
Margaret  and  I  joined  them.  The  moonlight 
lay  white  on  the  hills  aroand,  and  the  foliage 
of  the  trees  looked  mottled  with  silver,  while 
thHr  shadows  lay  underneath  in  great  black 
flakes.  From  a  long  range  of  elonds  jtist  risi- 
ble beyond  the  western  summits  flashes  of  heat- 
ligbtning  kept  leaping  out  Here  and  there  a 
light  shone  from  the  dlMant  windows  of  the  few 
scattered  houses  within  sight  We  could  hear 
the  fall  of  the  brook,  and  the  chirping  of  crickets, 
and  now  and  then  a  whip-poor^wiirs  note.  The 
rest  of  us  I  remember  tallced,  but  Margaret  sat 
on  the  lower  step,  her  cheek  leaning  on  her 
hand,  and  on  her  face,  turned  up  to  the  moon- 
light, the  same  wistful,  dreaming  look  so  often 
noted.  Now  I  knew  what  it  meant.  Would  it 
wear  her  out,  this  hope  deferred,  or  would  she 
at  last  give  it  up?  or,  finally,  was  it  possible 
that  this,  her  implicit  trust,  was  no  childish 
fancy? 

We  were  several  miles  fh)m  the  post-ofBce, 
and  usually  we  went  there  daily.  Mrs.  Rey- 
nale had  tiUcen  care  to  provide  a  supply  of  news- 
papters  which  we  read  with  heightened  rest  for 
the  contrast  between  our  own  quiet  lifb  and  that 
which  they  indicated.  One  morning  Margaret 
and  myself  were  the  messengers.  For  several 
days  preceding  the  rain  had  kept  us  at  home, 
and  now  we  found  a  harvest,  and  among  the 
rest  a  letter  for  Mrs.  Breck. 

"  It  is  ftpom  our  uncle,"  said  Margaret  "  The 
post-mariL  is  Boston.  Then  he  will  be  here 
soon — perhaps  to-night" 

We  had  intended  to  be  absent  all  the  morn- 
ing, but  now  we  set  our  faces  homeward  at 
once.  And  it  was  well  that  we  did  so ;  fbr  one 
of  Mrs.  Reynale*s  letters  brought  intelligence 
which  made  it  necessary  for  Grace  and  herself 
to  set  off  for  New  York  that  very  afternoon.  So 
it  was  a  busy  day ;  fbr  Mrs.  Breck  woald  be 
hospitable  to  the  last,  and  the  Commodore's 
room  was  to  be  made  ready.  There  had  hardly 
been  time  for  me  to  think  of  myself.  Now, 
however,  when  Mrs.  Reynale  and  Grace  were 
gone,  I  said  I  would  go  away  to  Consin  Kate's. 


But  Margaret  entrtoted  me  to  stay,  and,  I  sup- 
pose because  Matgaret  so  much  wished  it,  Mrs. 
Breck  seconded  her,  and  so  it  was  settled. 

It  was  a  sttltiy,  cloudy  evening;  the  leaves 
ofthe  chestnut-trees  rustled;  s  wind  was  spring- 
ing up. 

**We  shall  have  a  thnnder-iliower,'*  said 
BCargaret  *'  It  has  looked  and  felt  just  like  it 
all  day.  It  always  rains  when  a  robin  sings  as 
he  did  just  now.  Sit  still,  mother ;  let  me  light 
the  lamp."  She  did  so,  and  placed  it  on  the 
table.  At  that  moment  footsteps  were  heard 
qm  the  veranda ;  they  came  nearer — toward  the 
door  of  the  room  where  we  were.  Margaret 
turned  to  look;  I  did  not,  for  my  eyes  were 
arrested  by  an  inexplicable  expression  on  her 
mother's  tnce — a  blending  of  wonder,  fear,  hope, 
in  such  intensity  as  I  never  saw  elsewhere,  while 
her  raised  hand  moved  convulsively.  I  heard 
her  say,  ''O  God,  William!  my  husband! 
you — you  in  a  living  form  I"  Margaret  uttered 
a  great  cry — ^I  knew  not  whether  of  fear  or  glad- 
ness— stood  a  moment  with  outstretched  arms, 
and  then  fell  heavily  to  the  floor.  Some  one 
raised  her,  and  said,  in  a  voice  broken  with 
weeping,  **My  little  Margaret!  my  little  Mar- 
garet!" Well  for  the  mother  that  necessity 
exacted  self-controL  For  a  moment  I  believe 
her  reason  wavered. 

I  had  no  right  there ;  I  came  softly  away  to 
my  room.  A  storm  had  come :  till  long  past 
midnight  the  thunder  sounded — now  in  hea\7 
peals  that  shook  the  hills,  and  now  in  far-oflT 
echoes;  the  lightning  flamed  ceaselessly,  and 
the  rain  rattled  sharply  against  the  window.  I 
looked  ont  and  listened.  The  clock  in  the  hall 
struck  the  small  hours  before  I  slept.  When  I 
awoke  the  storm  was  over.  No  trace  of  it  re- 
mained except  an  Intenser  Mue  in  the  sky  and 
brighter  green  on  the  hills.  Was  not  this  like 
the  clear  future  which  awaited  Margaret  and 
her  mother  after  their  season  of  darkness  ? 

So  I  was  thinking  when  Mrs.  Breck  knocked 
at  my  door.  Her  daughter,  she  said,  was  ill, 
and  kept  asking  fbr  me.  I  went  to  her,  but  she 
did  not  know  me ;  she  still  kept  asking  for  Miss 
Graham. 

*'  I  can  talk  with  her  about  my  father,"  said 
she;  "but,  poor  mother!  it  grieves  her  so,  I 
dare  not  even  tell  her  that  I  believe  he  will 
come  —  bnt  he  will!  For  Christ's  sake,  O 
Father  of  Christ!  Well,  he  Will  come— but 
when  ?  What  if  he  should  be  too  late  ?— if  he 
should  flnd  us  dead  and  buried— dead  and  bu- 
ried !  It  is  lonesome  in  the  new  grave-yard, 
bnt  they  say  all  the  graves  must  be  made  there 
now!" 

Dr.  Gtorgo  had  come.  "  Eleanor,"  said  he, 
**yon  are  the  only  one  in  the  house  fit  to  nurse 
this  little  girl.    We  will  save  her  If  we  can." 

It  was  a  hard  struggle  between  youth  and 
death.  And  it  seemed  as  if  the  lifb  of  father 
and  mother-^yes,  and  of  the  old  uncle  too,  for 
he  also  had  come — ^hung  upon  that  of  the  diUd. 
For  weeks  she  lay  in  alternate  delirium  and 
stupor.     It  was  fall  before  we  dared  avow  the 
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hope  that  she  woald  reeorer.  One  daj  she 
awoke  fW>m  a  long  sleep  and  recognized  me. 
** Bliss  Graham,**  said  she,  "father  came  home 
last  night  Don't  jon  remember  jon  cried  with 
roe  when  jon  knew  how  I  grieTed  about  him ; 
can't  yon  smile  with  me  now  when  I  am  so  ^d  V* 

Indeed  I  coold  not,  though  I  tried.  Dr. 
George  came  in  at  that  moment,  and  most  op- 
portnnelj.  Re  had  heard  what  she  said.  *^Tes, 
Margaret,**  said  he,  *' jonr  father  is  here)  and 
he  wants  to  come  in  and  see  yoo.  Now  jou  are 
sick,  and  jou  are  my  patient,  and  most  do  pre- 
dselj  as  I  tell  you.  If  you  Will  be  reiy  silent 
you  shall  see  him.     Is  it  agreed?'* 

What  a  look  of  eager  delight  came  orer  her 
pale  little  fkoe  when  Captain  Breck  entered  the 
room  I  He  too  had  had  bis  lesson,  but  the 
strong  man  was  weaker  than  the  little  child. 
"Good-morning,  darling!" — ^be  managed  to  say 
that  in  a  tone  of  much  assumed  calmness,  and 
then  he  broke  down  completely.  Maigaret  was 
the  only  one  in  the  room  who  did  not  cry.  Her 
mother  stood  by  the  bedside,  her  pale  fkce  all 
drenched  with  happy  tears;  the  Commodore's 
bluff  Tisage  looked  in  at  the  door,  the  blufibess 
in  a  fiur  way  to  be  all  dissolred  out  of  iL  Dr. 
Gkorge,  too-^ut  now  he  arers  strenuously  that 
he  had  a  dreadful  cold  at  that  time.  Kate  says 
he  had  nothing  at  all  of  the  kind ;  that  ho  did 
cry  she  doubts  not,  because  be  is  just  aa  kind- 
hearted  as  any  woman  that  erer  lived. 

Apparently  the  excitement  did  Maigaret 
rather  good  than  harm.  While  the  autumnal 
hues  were  brightest  on  the  Westmoreland  hills 
the  Brecks  all  flitted  southward.  When  they 
returned  in  the  spring  Margaret  was  well.  I 
belieye  her  sweet  face  will  always  retain  that 
expression,  not  of  sadness,  but  the  shadow  of 
sadness,  which  softens  without  dimming  its 
young  brightness. 

I  do  not  know  that  die  ikmily  tiiemaelTes 
were  erer  aware  of  the  shadow  that  had  briefly 
rested  on  Captain  Breck's  fiiir  feme  When 
prosperity  returns  people  are  shy  of  mentioning 
such  things,  particularly  if  they  prore,  as  in  this 
caae,  wholly  unfbunded. 


THE  CAPTAIN  BECALMED. 

THIS  country  boasts  an  institution  of  which 
it  is  justly  proud.  But  many  a  man  enters 
it  with  bitterness  of  soul,  ouning  the  fate  that 
opened  the  hospitable  doors  for  him. 

When  Captain  Eagle  sailed  into  that  harbor 
it  was  not  as  one  returns  home  from  long  and 
weary  jonmeyings,  to  rest  till  called  out  on  that 
Toyage  which  is  the  last  and  finaL 

BUnd,  penniless — for  he  had  tpeni  the  sav- 
ings of  a  not  penurious  life  in  seeking  to  retain 
his  failing,  and  then  to  reeorer,  his  lost  sight — 
he  came  to  this  asylum  from  his  Toyages  round 
the  world.  He  hid  the  hard  and  seemingly  in- 
destructible pride  of  a  man  who  aoeepis  and  acts 
upon  the  world's  estimate  of  things.  Without 
making  himself  contemptible,  or  notorious  for 
cruelty  or  injustice,  he  came  hardly  short  of  ty- 
xann/  in  his  exorcise  of  authority.    He  had  es* 


timated  success  more  highly  than  was  needful 
— he  had  lived  by  law.  To  turn  from  such  a 
manner  of  life,  and  all  involved  in  what  l^ 
been  suggested,  to  another  range,  and  accept 
its  conditions,  abide  by  its  laws  —  to  find  satis- 
faction in  resignation — was  not  to  be  expected 
of  the  man.  He  had  no  philosophy  that  made 
him  equal'  to  his  destiny.  He  fell  beneath  it — 
a  general' degraded  to  the  ranks.  Was  ho  to  be 
preached  into  patience  ?  .  Was  it  to  be  expect- 
ed that  any  gratefulness  would  rise  within  him 
to  receive  with  proper  meekness  what  was  now 
vouchsafed  ? 

What  to  him  was  this  fine  building,  with  i^i 
great  apartments,  roomy  passages,  noble  chap- 
el, pleasant  dining-haU,  pretty  gardens,  fine 
grounds,  magnificent  prospects,  respectful  at- 
tendance, much  companionship  ?  Ah  me !  was 
not  all  this  comfort  a  kihd  expression  of  a  most 
bitter  truth — that  life  will  prove  to  some  men 
fkilure — ruinous  in  the  ending?  Did  it  not 
take  into  special  consideration  disappointn&ent, 
disaster,  the  blasting  fury  of  the  storm  of  fate  ? 

Old,  blind,  dependent,  he  had  come  here.  He 
had  nothing  to  live  for ;  yet  death  seemed  (u 
away. 

He  came  hither  with  angry  pride— defiant. 
Having  failed  in  his  attempt  to  deliver  himself 
from  ruin,  he  anticipated  no  deliverance.  He 
could  not  rely  on  others ;  he  bad  always  relied 
on  himself.  He  had  been  his  own  helper  in 
many  an  evil  strait  and  scene  of  disaster ;  but 
now  he  was  helpless — his  hands  were  tied — his 
will  was  crippled  —  his  expectation  peri:»hed  — 
his  heart  broken. 

He  was  approaching  his  sixtieth  year  when 
his  blindness  was  confirmed  and  became  irre- 
mediable. He  was  still  strong  in  every  part  of 
him ;  neither  bodily  nor  mental  vigor  had  in  the 
least  abated.  With  his  eyesight  he  might  have 
been  of  service  ten  or  fifteen  years  longer ;  and 
from  service  he  would  never  have  voluntarily 
retired,  for  he  loved  alone  the  sea.  He  had 
lived  upon  it  from  boyhood ;  on  shipboard  he 
had  married  his  wife---from  the  ship-side  she 
was  buried. 

His  son  was  bom  at  sea;  in  the  midst  of  sea- 
life  experiences  he  grew  from  infancy  to  boy- 
hood—  from  boyhood  passed  to  youth.  The 
boy  had  his  mother's  nature,  and  added  to  it  a 
will  that  equaled  his  father's ;  and  the  two  were 
not  one^ — ^nature  had  but  joined  them  together. 
*^One  near  one  is  too  fisr.**  They  were  con- 
stantly in  direct  antagonism ;  and  when  he  was 
twelve  years  old,  and  the  vessel  touched  at  a 
foreign  port,  the  boy  went  ashore,  and  his  fo- 
ther  never  saw  him  again. 

C^tain  Eagle  had  reigned  in  solitude,  with 
no  one  near  his  throne,  since  then.  How  much 
he  folt  his  loss  was  never  known — if  he  was  ever 
troubled  concerning  his  past  connection  with 
the  lift  of  the  boy  none  knew — if  ever  anxiety 
in  regard  to  the  future  of  the  lad  broke  his  jrest, 
and  haunted  him  in  storm  or  calm,  by  night 
or  day,  no  creature  was  the  wiser.  The  Cap- 
tain was  the  Captain — an  oiBcer  respected; 
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tnuted,  faithful,  capable,  and  powerful  at  sea 
and  on  shore.  He  was  nothing  more  to  any 
9oal  that  breathed. 

*  While  a  doabt  or  a  hope  remained  that  his 
ejesight  might  be  restored,  Ci^tain  Eagle  en- 
dared  the  restraint  required  of  him.  Bnt  it 
was  a  pitiable  case  when  he  was  set  free  in  the 
dajlight,  and  left  to  go  whither  he  woold,  and 
most  stand  still  or  grope  his  way.  No  more 
lordly  pacing  of  the  gallant  ship  for  him.  No 
more  sailing  into  port  with  precioos  cargo.  No 
more  sailing  oat,  the  goremor  of  men's  for- 
tones. 

He  sailed  into  this  harbor  becaase  he  had  no- 
where else  to  go.  So  he  was  here  to  grope  his 
way  through  passages  and  halls,  and  aboat  his 
own  apartment^  Coming  into  contact  here  with 
others,  he  at  once  quietly  placed  himself  in  op- 
position to  them,  and  stood  alone.  He  asked 
no  questions — held  no  conrersations.  Pate  had 
cut  the  cord  that  bound  him  to  other  men — ^now 
let  the  wind  fake  him  where  it  would.  In  si- 
lence and  in  darkness  he  thus  drifted  on. 

His  companions  in  the  house  amused  tiiem- 
selres  in  divers  ways.  They  read  the  news — 
they  talked  endlessly — told  yams  incredible  — 
and  thus  gaye  exercise  to  their  imagination  and 
their  yanity.  They  made  rope-ladders — they 
smoked  —  they  took  to  basket-weaving,  sail- 
making,  ship-building  on  a  minute  scale ;  and 
they  strolled  aboat,  and  dfd  eat  and  sleep,  and 
e^joy  the  rest  they  had  earned  by  years  of  toil 
and  exposure.  Coald  they  do  nothing  with  this 
intolerant  iceberg  which  the  wind  had  blown 
into  this  haven  ? 

There  was  hardly  a  man  that  cared  to  come 
into  frequent  contact  with  it ;  and  yet  there  was 
hardly  a  man  but  felt  proud  of  the  Captain's 
past,  and  its  power  overshadowed  his  present 
helplessness,  so  that  they  saw  not,  as  he  saw, 
its  humiliation.  They  let  him  alone  when  they 
saw  that  this  was  his  pleasure.  He  was  in  au- 
thority there,  had  he  but  known  it,  or  cared  for 
such  knowledge.  There  was  in  reality  no  abate- 
ment of  the  grand  manner  of  the  man.  It  was 
natural  enough  to  him,  by  the  power  of  life-long 
habit  made  so.  To  it,  as  to  a  "  refuge  of  lies," 
Captain  Eagle  betook  himself  when  first  over- 
whelmed by  the  conflict  between  his  pride  and 
a  sense  of  his  dire  humiliation. 

This  pride  would  never  bend  before  the  pres- 
ence of  perpetually-recurring  need.  He  was 
helpless ;  but  he  was  not  brutal  in  selfishness. 
He  became  moodily  quiescent  in  the  reception 
of  favor,  bnt  never,  in  feeling  or  in  expression, 
grateful.  He  did  not  repine  —  he  never  made 
lamentation  —  sighs  were  never  heard  escaping 
him.  He  was  strong,  not  feeble.  He  would 
bear  what  he  must — and  yet  contempt  on  pa- 
tience I  He  asked  no  pity— scorn  for  the  weak- 
ness that  loved  it  I 

He  asked  no  pity.  What  if  he  most  recttve 
it  as  a  voluntary  offering  ?  Weir,  the  keeper 
of  the  grounds,  had  a  little  daughter  r- her 
name  was  Mary.  She  was  the  only  child  of 
tkt  neighborhood ;  and  having  no  companions 


of  her  kind,  she  took  to  flowers,  and  animals, 
and  roving  by  herself,  and  never  knew  the 
meaning  of  loneliness,  nor  was  ever  at  a  loss 
for  joy. 

She  had  often  seen  this  solitary  man  pacing 
the  gravel  walk ;  and  one  day,  instead  of  flying 
pastrliim  with  a  mere  backwud  glance  of  won- 
der, she  went  slowly  after  him,  and  followed 
him  so  long,  observing  him  narrowly  all  the 
while,  that  at  last  her  wonder  gave  her  courage, 
and  stepping  quickly  till  she  came  dose  to  him, 
she  asked, 

''Why  don*t  you  speak  to  me?  Are  you 
blind?" 

<*  Be  off  !*'  was  the  answer,  spoken  in  a  tone 
so  loud  and  so  quick  that  the  child  did  start 
back  and  look  a  little  surprised,  but  she  was  not 
afraid.  He  may  have  thought  she  was  gone  by 
her  silence,  but  she  stood  in  the  grass  looking 
at  him  when  he  paused  in  the  walk  and  looked 
around  him,  and  she  said  to  herself,  *'  Tes,  be 
is — ^he's  blind  r* 

''  Are  yon  gone  ?**  asked  the  Captain,  for  he 
had  heard  no  scampering  of  feet  and  was  sus- 
picious. 

**  No,  Sir,**  was  the  answer. 

"  Where  are  you,  then  ?** 

**  Off  here,  Sir,  in  the  grass.  Can*t  yon  see 
me,  truly?" 

The  Captain  did  not  answer.  The  very  bold- 
ness of  the  child's  speech  astoni^ed  him,  and 
did  not  madden  him,  as  any  body  that  knew 
him  might  have  prophesied.  He  was  not  averse 
to  the  singular  speech.  The  fresh  young  voice 
was  almost  an  unknown  sound  to  his  ear.  He 
knew  nothing  of  children  —  nothing  of  girls  — 
and  the  impertinence  of  this  child's  address  had 
not,  strange  to  say,  been  the  first  thing  he 
thought  of. 

When  she  had  made  the  above  answer,  Mary 
tripped  lightly  from  the  grass,  and  stole  noise- 
lessly up  the  walk,  and  laid  a  peach  ix^  the  old 
man's  palm. 

«  Guess  what  it  is,"  said  she,  as  if  she  had 
found  a  playfellow,  and  blindness  fumbhed  an 
occasion  for  sport. 

Captain  Eagle's  fingers  did  not  close  upon 
the  peach,  and  it  dropped  fh>m  his  hand  to  the 
ground.  She  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  and  his 
outstretched  hand  touched  upon  the  young 
head,  covered  with  curling  hsir.  He  caught 
at  that. 

'*  Now,  what  are  you  ?"  asked  he,  holding 
her  fast 

*'  Vm  Mary,"  answered  the  child,  laughing. 
But  the  old  man  did  not  laugh — he  would  soon- 
er have  sworn  at  her.  But  she  thought  this  was 
pUy. 

'*  Who's  Mary  ?"  he  asked  again. 

"  Mr.  Weir's  little  girL  Don't  you  know, 
he  takes  care  of  the  grounds  ?  We  live  over 
there  in  the  cottage,  by  the  gate  where  people 
come  in  to  see  the  place." 

**  Stand  up  straight  Is  that  as  high  as  yon 
are?" 

"  Tm  seven  years  old,  and  nearly  eight" 
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"KuDoflf!'* 

"  Ob,  but  won*t  y<m  take  the  peach  ?** 

**  No,  thank  you." 

**If  joa  should  come  down  to  the  garden 
with  me,  you  might  help  youraelf.*' 

"  Go  play  with  the  children," 

<<  The  children  1**  she  binghed.  **  Td  rather 
take  a  walk.  There  ain't  any  children,**  she 
added,  more  seriously.  It  was  beyond  her  to 
deceive  any  one  for  more  than  a  moment. 

**  Run  and  take  your  walk,  then,**  said  the 
Captain. 

*♦  Do  I  trouble  you  ?•* 

"Yes.** 

When  he  said  that  the  child  went  off  and  left 
him.  But  she  did  not  go  &r — only  to  the  grass 
of  the  lawn  again.  There  she  sat  down,  and 
she  watched  the  blind  man  as  he  walked  to  and 
tiro.  So  watching,  many  thoughts  arose  to  keep 
her  company.  Her  bright  face  grew  serious — 
they  staid  so  long,  and  compelled  such  grare 
deductions.  He  could  not  see  the  peach.  .  .  . 
If  he  had  gone  down  with  her  to  the  garden  he 
could  not  have  seen  the  flowers.  .  .  .  He  could 
not  see  her  where  she  sat.  .  .  .  She  shut  her 
eyes,  but  she  opened  them  instantly,  trembling 
— she  feared  to  understand  the  horror  of  his 
fate.  But  again  ^e  blue  eyes  closed,  and  the 
child  arose  from  the  grass  and  walked  about ; 
blank  darkness!  the  water  and  the  sky  lost, 
gone,  nothing;  houses  and  grounds,  people, 
dro^i-ned  in  the  darkness !  The  thought  suSSb- 
cated  her.  She  opened  her  eyes  with  a  groan ; 
there  he  was  still  walking.  She  wanted  to  go 
up  to  him  again,  but  now  she  was  afraid — thick 
walls  of  darkness  seemed  to  separate  them — he 
had  spoken  sharply  to  her  and  surprised  her  be- 
fore, but.  now  that  she  understood  it,  or  believed 
that  she  did,  she  was  afraid. 

At  last  she  began  to  cross  the  lawn  again, 
and  to  advance  toward  him.  On  the  edge  of 
the  gravel  walk  she  paused,  and  stood  there 
many  minutes.  At  last  she  said,  when  he  came 
quite  near — ^leaking  timidly,  in  a  sweet,  low, 
child  voice, 

"  I  haven*t  gone  awi^.  Tm  here.  I  don*t 
want  to  trouble  you,  but  oh !  I*ve  been  shutting 
my  eyes,  and  it  must  be  night  with  you  all  the 
time.  How  tired  you  must  be  I  If  you*d  let 
me  tell  you  about  every  thing,  and  speak  kind 
to  me,  I'd  wait  on  you  forever.  I  run  a  good 
many  errands,  and  Pro  getting  to  be  useful,  they 
say.     Let  me  be  useful  to  you.** 

Now  Captain  £lagle  had  never  in  his  life 
heard  a  voice  speak  words  like  these.  He  had 
never  heard  such  gentleness,  such  pity,  such  en- 
treaty expressed.  He  did  not  understand  it,  but 
he  was  curious  and  patient 

"  I  don't  need  any  thing,**  said  he  —  and  he 
said  it  mildly.     "  You  had  better  run  away.** 

So  he  walked  on  and  passed  into  the  house, 
while  Mary  stood  deliberating  about  the  advice. 

But  a  kind  of  friendship  between  the  Ci^tain 
and  the  little  girl  dated  from  this  day.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  ask  service  of  childhood ;  there 
was  a  manner  of  speech  which  the  blind  man 


could  bring  himself  to  use  without  misgiving, 
without  difficulty,  when  he  addressed  her.  He 
was  patient  with  the  child,  and  let  her  have  her 
way  in  trifling  matters.  There  was  an  unreal- 
ness  about  her,  to  his  mind,  which  made  her 
tolerable.  He  knew  nothing  of  such  life  as 
hers;  he  did  not  half  believe  in  it;  it  was 
scarcely  as  much  to  him  as  some  distrusted  but 
lovely  fairy  tale  to  Mary. 

Her  pleasures  were  entirely  distinct  from  all 
he  had  ever  known,  or  thought  about,  or  wit- 
nessed. 

It  did  not  gall  him  when  he  heard  her  say 
the  day  was  pleasant  He  could  endure  that 
she  should  attempt  to  make  him  see  with  her 
eyes.  He  even  tried  to  do  it  He  let  her  lead 
him  down  the  flowery  path  she  loved,  but  did  the 
sun  that  shone  there  warm  him  ? — could  he  see 
those  flowers  ? 

He  had  utterly  refused  to  dwell  upon  the  past 
for  the  amusement  of  his  fellow-men.  But  when 
they  walked  upon  the  pier,  and  hoard  the  waves 
break  against  it,  or  listened  to  the  rising  wind, 
sometimes  memory  would  speak  in  spite  of  him, 
and  Captain  Eagle  became  a  hero  in  the  ejen 
of  little  Mary  Weir.  He  inq)ired  her  with  awe 
and  with  love.  She  was  gentle  and  believing, 
willing,  obedient ;  and  he  received  her  service 
as  he  might  have  received  the  unconscious  serv- 
ice of  a  spirit  He  was  no  tyrant  here.  But 
he  dropped  his  command  because  he  waa  weary 
of  the  struggle  between  pride  and  helplessness 
— ^and  the  life  he  now  lived  was  essentially  one 
of  unbelief  and  indifierence. 

In  time  he  was  even  ready  to  call  himself 
fortunate  in  that  he  was  entirely  delivered  from 
the  power  of  delusions  which  impelled  others  to 
labors  where  they  should  in  the  end  so  surely 
meet  with  trials,  disappointments,  disgust,  wea- 
riness, anguish,  failure. 

Every  thing  was  nothing — nothing  every 
thing;  this  became  the  creed  by  which  he  found 
himself  at  length  willing  to  live  and  to  endure. 
What  had  he  to  do  with  pride  then  ?  But  did 
he  drop  his  pride  ?  It  was  long  since  it  had 
made  exacting  demonstration  of  ittelf ;  but  it  was 
the  very  life  of  the  philosophy  which,  after  much 
reflection,  to  which  the  phenomena  of  this  child- 
life — ^with  its  sweet  hopes  and  beautiful  enthusi* 
asm— compelled  him,  he  had  finally  adopted. 
He  seemed  now,  therefore,  to  move  outside  the 
circle  wherein  rolled  a  world  of  delusion,  where 
men  walked  in  a  vain  shadow,  disquieting  them- 
selves in  vain. 

There  might  be  torpor  in  such  philosoj^y, 
but  there  surely  was  not  peace.  It  was  such 
quiet  as  might  at  any  moment  be  rent  by  the 
Uinnders  of  the  firmament — the  smallest  voice 
of  Him  who  sits  above  the  circle  of  the  heavens. 

Sight,  occupation,  human  life,  reduced  by 
him  to  unrealness  and  made  irrelevant,  the 
phenomenal  child-life,  with  which  he  amused 
himself,  being  to  him  equally  nothing  in  refer- 
ence to  the  consciousness  which  fancied  itself 
content  to  remain  a  latent  power,  waiting  what- 
ever development  should  be  possible,  without 
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fear,  withoat  hope,  without  anxiety — it  vfm  this 
manner  of  life  which  Captain  Eagle  was  living. 
Ye»— qnite  rid  of  the  world  now ! 

All  this,  happiljT  not  half  understood  when  it 
found  the  broadest  utterance  and  manifestation, 
did  not  prevent  Mary  Weir  in  the  frequent  ex- 
ercise of  thoughtful  service  in  behalf  of  the  old 
Captain,  whose  hair  was  growing  whiter  eveiy 
da^r,  while  hers  was  growing  richer  in  abundance 
and  in  bcautj.  It  did  not  prevent  her,  one  De- 
cember, in  the  preparation  of  a  Christmas  and 
birth-day  gift  for  Captain  Eagle. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  December  a  young 
man,  seventeen  years  old  perhaps,  stepped  from 
the  ferry-boat  which  touched  at  the  pier,  and 
walked — not  very  rapidly — along  the  road,  on 
which  a  flake  of  snow  had  not  yet  fallen ;  smooth, 
and  even  dusty,  it  stretched  out  before  him  in 
the  sunlight  of  s  December  that  was  mild  as 
May. 

When  he  came  to  the  gate — the  great  gate 
that  opened  into  the  grounds — ^he  saw,  standing 
at  the  cottage  window,  a  young  girl  with  a  bright 
roll  of  netting  in  her  hands.  She  was  making 
haste  with  the  scarf  which  she  intended  for  Cap- 
tain Eagle*8  Christmas-gift. 

The  youth  rapped  at  the  door,  and  of  Mary 
Weir  inquired  whether  Captain  Eagle  was  any 
where  about.  ^ 

**0h  yes,"  was  the  answer;  "do  you  want 
to  see  him?**  and  she  smiled  in  anticipation  of 
his  reply.  If  this  handsome  lad  had  come  to 
visit  the  poor  old  Captain  it  was  surely  on  some 
pleasant  errand,  and  there  were  very  few  now 
that  came  asking  for  him. 

"  Yes,  I  should  like  to  see  him,"  replied  the 
youth. 

**  I  can  find  him  for  you ;"  and  she  laid  down 
her  work,  put  on  her  shawl  and  hood,  and  was 
ready  to  start  at  once.  But  now  the  lad  seemed 
to  be  in  no  such  hurry,  though  when  he  came 
in  his  manner  was  that  of  a  person  who  has  not 
a  moment  to  lose. 

"  You  know  him  then  ?"  asked  the  stranger. 

**  Oh  yes,  I  know  him— better  than  any  body 
about  here,  I  think.  I  hope  you  have  got  some- 
thing pleasant  to  say  to  him.  To-morrow  is 
bis  birth-day.** 

"Christmas-day?** 

"Yes.  I  am  making  this  for  him !"  and  she 
unrolled  her  gay  work,  which  she  herself  seemed 
greatly  to  admire.     "  He  is  blind,  you  know." 

"Yes,**  replied  the  youth,  gravely. 

"You  asked  if  he  were  hei^;  you  weVe  not 
certain,'*  remarked  Mary,  who  was  a«  curious  as 
she  had  a  right  to  be  in  any  thing  that  remained 
nnexplained  concerning  Captain  Eagle.  Many 
a  day  of  grief  and  trouble  had  his  troubles  cost 
her,  and  her  wonder  whether  any  good  thing 
was  indeed  resented  for  him  was  not  idle. 

"I  never  was  here  before,"  said  the  lad. 
"What  a  l)eautifal  place  it  is  !** 

"  You  may  say  that !  But  it  is  from  the  top 
of  the  house  you  get  the  view ;  though  teom  his 
windows  it  is  beautiful  !** 


"  If  he  is  blind,  it  seems  to  me  you  are  mak- 
ing a  gay  present  for  him.  Do  you  think  that 
he  can  feel  how  bright  that  is  ?"  Here  the  youth 
took  the  soft' woolen  scarf  in  his  hand  and  held 
it  out  to  view.  It  was  all  to  gain  time.  He 
could  not  have  answered  a  single  natural  ques- 
tion concerning  that  scarf  an  hour  afterward. 

"Yes — no — I  can*t  say  about  that;  but  it 
will  show  that  he  has  a  friend  who  loves  him.*' 

"  And  that  is  you.     Is  be  so  kind  ?" 

The  girl  looked  at  him  a  moment  without  an- 
swering. She  was  truthful ;  she  could  not  say 
what  Captain  Eagle  was  without  a  deal  of  ex- 
planation. 

"  He  is  a  great  man,"  replied  she ;  "  he  has 
taught  me  a  great  deal.  And  it  is  so  dreadful 
to  be  blind !  Will  you  come  now  while  I  find 
him,  or  shall  I  bring  him  here  ?" 

"  I  will  go  with  you."  And  now  the  youth 
rose  from  the  seat  where  he  had  thrown  himself 
and  followed  Mary  Weir. 

"  There  he  is  now,  walking  I"  cried  Maiy,  as 
they  went  up  the  walk  toward  the  house.  The 
Captain  was  strolling  along  the  path  near  the 
building,  where  the  sun  was  shining  warmly. 
He  was  alone.  He  never  walked  with  any  one 
but  Mary.  When  she  saw  him  she  quickened 
her  steps ;  the  lad  did  not  lag  behind. 

A  sudden  gloom  oppressed  him  visibly  when 
he  looked  at  the  old,  lonely  man ;  an  instanta- 
neous and  grieving  conviction  of  the  veteran's 
desolation  and  ruin  fell  upon  him.  He  would 
fain  have  retreated,  it  seemed,  had  retreat  been 
possible.     But  when  his  guide  said, 

"  Captain  Eagle !"  and  the  old  man  stopped 
instantly,  and  turned  his  head  toward  her,  an- 
other change  as  sudden  passed  over  the  lad,  and 
he  stood  there  no  longer  uncertain  but  resolute. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  impotence  of  this  white- 
haired  old  lion  had  made  him  conscious  of  his 
own  potence.  He  was  ready  to  live  and  tri- 
umph, because  he  saw  before  him  one  ready  to 
die,  a  ruin. 

"  Captain  Eagle,  here  is  a  yonng  gentleman 
come  to  see  you,  and  I  brought  him.** 

A  sound  that  did  not  express  gratitude  or 
pleasure  for  that  act  broke  finom  the  old  man, 
but  he  asked : 

"  What  is  his  name,  Molly?" 

The  lad  hesitated  a  moment. 

"Joseph  Francis,'*  said  he,  with  a  stout,  de- 
termined voice.  '*I  came  to  pay  my  respects 
to  a  famous  Captain,  because  I  am  going  to  sea 
and  mean  to  be  a  captain  myself  some  day !" 

"A  famous  Captain !  'Then  I  will  not  de- 
tain you.     That  man  is  not  hero.  Sir." 

"I  came  to  find  Captain  Eagle,  who  once 
sailed  the  Albatross"  said  this  Joseph  Francis. 
The  Captain  made  no  reply  to  this,  and  the  lad 
looked  at  his  guide.  Her  face  was  very  bright. 
She  seemed  to  say,  by  the  quick  nod  she  gave 
him,  that  he  was  right — here  was  the  Captain 
who  had  sailed  the  Albatross.  But  neither  did 
she  speak ;  and  because  there  seemed  to  be  some 
doubt  as  to  what  sort  of  audience  this  was  going 
to  pro^'e,  he  pushed  on  bravely  in  his  speech.   It 
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WAS  noi  the  proip^ci  of  defeat  or  ditooongement 
that  ooold  ranqaish  him. 

*'I  have  heaid  many  a  atoiy  of  that  hrare 
Captara,**  said  he ;  '*and  I  called  him  great  he- 
cause  he  was  to  eoarageoos,  and  knew  all  that 
anj  man  can  know  of  a  bn^neM  he  kept  to  for 
mors  than  forty  years ;  and  he  saoeeedeid  in  it.** 

**  You  talk  about  snccess,**  said  the  old  man, 
Utterly.  *'  Captain  Bagle  knew  as  mnch  of  it 
in  some  directions,  maybe,  as  man  e?er  did; 
bat— he  was  a  perfect  feilare  !** 

**  When  he  was  a  yonng  man  he  was  brave, 
and  suffered  for  it  I  read  it  in  a  book  how 
he  mutinied  at  sea,  because  hb  captain  was  a 
drunkard  and  a  fool ;  and  how  he  was  thrown 
in  chains  into  a  foreign  prison,  and  how  he 
came  by  his  liberty  again.  I  could  not  forget 
that  story.  It  made  me  a  sailor.  80,  Sir,  I  have 
worked  for  ten  years,  and  earned  my  bread,  and 
schooled  myself  and  I  gradnated  at  a  school — 
not  a  mean  one.  Now  I  am  going  to  sea ;  and 
the  ship  I  sail  in  is  a  new  one,  but  she  has  a 
splendid  name.  Sir,  yonll  say — the  A&atrasM — 
and  we  sail  the  clay  after  to-morrow.  So  I 
thought,  when  I  hesiid  that  Captain  Eagle  was 
yet  alive,  I  would  come  and  mk  him  if  there 
was  any  thing  he  would  advise  a  young  man 
who  is  about  to  begin  in  the  same  career  he  fol- 
lowed so  long  and  nobly.** 

Mary  Wmt  stood  by  listening  to  these  words, 
with  such  looks  of  admiration  and  gestures  of 
approval  as  would  not  have  been  ill  on  a  stage, 
and  were  not  bad  for  nature. 

'^  How  old  are  you,  Fhmcis  Joseph  V*  asked 
the  Captain,  when,  greatly  agitated,  the  lad 
ceased  speaking. 

'*  Seventeen  years  old,  Shr,*'  was  the  prompt 
reply. 

"So  young?" 

"But  no  ehickett,  as  I  have  told  you.  Sir.  I 
have  been  through  enough,  if  you  will  believe 
me.** 

''Doea  any  thing  you  now  Aore  pay  you  for 
what  yon  have  been  through  to  get  it?** 

**  Oh  yes ;  even  to  stand  here  and  feel  I  have 
earned  the  right  to  ask  the  counsel  of  such  a 
man  as  you — for  I  have  no  fether— I  have  none 
to  advise  me.'* 

"Your  real  joy  springs  from  enthusiasm,*' 
said  the  old  man,  in  a  way  that  was  certainly 
calculated  to  dampen  ardor.  It  did  not  seem 
to  impress  the  young  man. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  expect  a  great  deaL** 

"I  did  the  same.     See  what  I  got.'* 

"Oh!**  ezelaimed  Bfary  Weir.  There  was 
no  mistaking  the  grieved,  reproachful  spirit  of 
that  single  exclamation. 

"The  rich  experience  of  forty  honorable 
years !"  cried  the  lad  quickly,  emboldened  by 
such  signal  of  an  ally. 

"What's  that?**  said  the  old  man,  sharply. 
"  What  does  it  all  come  to?  Young  roan,  if 
yon  have  a  flriend  in  the  world  stick  to  him,  and 
drop  every  thing  else.  What's  authority,  hon- 
or ?  Keep  yourself  feom  being  a  beggar ;  don't 
become  helpless    that's  all  I  can  sny.    I  say  it. 


I  was  like  yon  once.  You  see  what  came  of  it 
all.     Be  warned !" 

"  I  have  a  friend,"  said  Joseph  Francis.  "  I 
wish  to  make  him  more  my  friend.  I  want  to 
earn  his  respect  and  love.  But  he  and  1  must 
be  for  apart  any  way,  and  I  may  as  well  be  on 
the  sea  as  on  the  land.  And  1  love  the  sea !  I 
might  have  gone  long  ago  on  my  first  voyage, 
but  I  waited  till  I  should  be  more  fit  for  the 
honor ;  and  now  I  know  I  am  more  fit,  and  I 
wish  you  could  encourage  me  a  little." 

"You  are  bent  on  it.  Don't  be  a  fool !  What 
I  say  makes  no  difierenee.  You  would  go  or 
stay  to  suit  yourself,  not  me.  Go,  then.  But 
don't  make  a  fbol  of  yourself  if  you  can  help  it.** 
So  the  old  man  turned  away,  and  the  lad,  with- 
out attempting  to  speak  again,  stood  sadly  watch- 
ing him ;  and  between  the  two  stood  Mary  Weir, 
looking firom one  to  theother,  undecided,  grieved, 
troubl^  At  last  it  seemed  as  if  she  would  fol- 
low  the  old  man  and  entreat  him ;  but  when  he 
came  to  the  door  of  the  house,  instead  of  turn- 
ing to  letraoe  his  steps  he  went  in  and  did  not 
ratum. 

"  He  need  not  have  lefl  me.  I  was  going  in 
a  moment — for  I  must  go  with  the  boat,**  said 
the  youth,  turning  to  Maiy  Weir,  when  they 
heard  the  door  close  behind  him.  "  But  you 
must  tell  me  about  him.  Has  he  his  right 
mind  ?    Is  he  very  unh^py  ?** 

"  He  don't  expect  any  thing,**  was  the  sad 
answer.    **  He  has  told  me  that  so  veiy  often." 

"But  he  must,"  said  Francis  Joseph. 

"I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  him  speak  that 
way  to  you," 

"  It  is  nothing.  I  am  glad  he  did,  though  it 
grieved  me.  I  wanted  to  know.  Oh  what  a 
weary  life  fbr  him !  He  thinks  he  has  seen  the 
end ;  but  he  hasn't.     It  shall  not  be  so." 

"He  has  not  a  friend  in  the  world,"  sighed 
little  Mary. 

"He  has  me  I  he  has  you  I  Yesterday  I 
thought  I  had  no  friend.  But  I  have  him.  He 
is  the  one  I  meant.  But  he  didn't  understand. 
If  I  worked  for  myself  I  might  fail.  But  Fll 
work  for  him,  and  then— can  I?  Perhaps  yon 
don't  see  into  such  selfishness  as  that  But  is 
he  fond  of  you  ?  Can  you  manage  him  ?  An- 
swer quick — ^I  think  I  hear  the  boat." 

"  He  used  to  like  to  have  me  around  more 
than  he  does  now,  I  think ;  but  if  he  likes  any 
body  at  all,  I  think  it  is  me." 

"You  are  going  to  give  him  a  Christmas 
present  to-morrow — and  that's  his  birth-day,** 
said  the  youth,  quickly. 

"Yes." 

"I  can't  say  it  now;  wait  till  to-morrow — 
there  is  the  boat.     Good-by !" 

An  hour  after,  while  the  sun  was  yet  shining 
on  the  pleasant  walk,  Biary  Weir  had  drawn 
the  Captain  out  from  the  moody  silence  of  his 
solitude,  and  it  had  been  strange  if  the  giri 
could  have  found  any  thing  to  talk  of  except 
the  visitor  who  had  come,  and  gone,  and  left 
them  with  so  many  new  thoughts,  and  the  quick- 
ened blood  surprise  had  agitated  and  heated. 
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'*WhAt  sort  of  chap  is  he,  MoUj?"  asked 
the  Capuin,  when,  after  waitiog  a  reatoAable 
time  for  this  question  to  come  of  itaeli^  Mary 
suggested  it. 

**  He  is  a  yoong  man  that  is  going  to  sail  a 
ship  in  the  quickest  time  that  can  be.  What  is 
the  quickest  time,  Captain  Eagle?** 

"I  sailed  a  ship  when  I  wat  twentj  jears 
old.     How  does  be  look?** 

'*TaU  and  strong.** 

•*Eyes?** 

*' Black.- 

"Honest?     Steady?* 

"So.*' 

"Hair?** 

"  Black,  too.** 

"Looks  like  a  b^gar,  does  he?  He  has 
been  tcrriblj  poor.** 

"  He  don't  look  like  a  beggar.  He  is  well 
dressed.  He  looks  proud  and  able.  But  oh  I 
yon  made  him  sad.  But  yon  didn't  change  his 
mind.  He  says  you  are  his  friend.  He  hadn't 
one  yesterday.  And  be  is  going  to  woik  for 
you  now." 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  him  that  to-moirow 
I  am  sixty-fire  years  old?  One  foot  in  the 
grave,**  growled  the  Captain. 

**  Nonsense.  You  will  have  to  lire  to  see 
what  becomes  of  him,  any  way.  Certainly!** 
said  Mary  Weir,  g^yly ;  but  at  the  same  time 
she  was  looking  most  anxiously  into  the  face  of 
the  old  man.  She  was  wondering  whether  she 
had  now  firm  hold  of  an  argument  in  favor  of 
life — if  she  had  she  would  never  let  it  go  again. 

"  One  thing  happens  to  aU.  Every  old  man 
is  a  prophet  if  he  is  not  a  fool,**  said  Captain 
Eagle ;  and  he  believed  what  he  said. 

But  he  let  Mary  lead  him  where  she  would 
that  afternoon ;  and  so  they  walked  together  to 
the  dock,  and  heard  the  gentle  dash  of  sunny 
waves,  that  were  like  summer  ripples  against  the 
pier. 

"  Wouldn*t  you  like  to  go  over  to  the  Alba- 
trots  t**  she  asked,  timidly,  while  they  stood  there 
together.  For  she  thought  it  might.be  that  to- 
day he  would  suffer  himself  to  be  persuaded, 
though  all  persuasion  heretofore  had  been  in 
vain ;  he  had  never  consented  to  sail  out  from 
this  harbor,  no  matter  what  the  occasion,  or 
from  whom  the  invitation  came. 

"No,**  he  answered,  and  she  did  not  take  the 
answer  up ;  she  took  another  track. 

"The  sun  strikes  the  water,  and  looks  like  a 
great  column  of  brass.  Maybe  like  a  pillar  put 
up  in  honor  of  some  hero.  You  have  seen  such. 
Sir.  That  young  man  sees  just  as  bright  a  one 
built  up  to  the  Captain.'*  After  this  flight  of 
fancy  Mary  hurried  on,  as  if  fearful  that,  with 
an  opportunity,  the  old  man  would  egress  his 
displeasure. 

"The  woods  look  purple,  and  blue,  and 
brown,**  she  said,  after  her  usual  manner  of  de- 
scribing every  aspect  of  nature  whicli  she  her- 
self perceived.  "The  sky  is  as  bright  as  June. 
It  is  wonderful  for  December.  The  evergreens 
are  beautiful— so  dark  and  stately.*' 


He  heard  her — or  did  not.  He  gave  do  sign. 
A  sign  she  did  not  ask  or  want.  She  hoped  be 
heard  her,  and  that  when  be  was  alone  be  would 
be  able  to  recall  the  glory  of  the  day,  made  vis- 
sible,  at  least  dimly  so,  by  her  words. 

By-and-by  be  said,  "I  was  three  montlw 
in  a  dungeon.  But  I  hoped  then.  I  knew 
I  sbonld  be  set  at  liberty  again.  I  suppose 
even  if  I  could  have  looked  forward  to  this  1 
would  have  taken  my  chances  with  the  liber- 
ty which  must  expose  me  to  such  a  fiue.  Do 
yon  not  see  what  blank  foolishness  it  is  all 
round  ?- 

"No,  Sir.- 

"It  is  the  way  they  all  begin,  and  the  way 
they  all  end — if  they  expect  any  thing.  But 
what  could  I  say?  I  might  as  well  order  a  vol- 
cano to  stop  as  bid  that  young  man  be  wise.  He 
has  got  to  work.  But  why  should  be  expect  ? 
Let  him  take  what  be  gets  from  day  to  day,  and 
not  beguile  himself.     Come,  we  idll  go  back.** 


The  next  day,  at  noon,  the  young  man  land- 
ed again  at  the  pier,  and  found  his  way  again 
by  the  same  path  to  the  grounds,  where  he  hoped 
he  should  find  Captain  Eagle.  Mary  Weir  was 
looking  for  him ;  and  when  she  saw  that  he  was 
coming  she  went  out  to  meet  him.  Under  his 
arm  Joseph  Francis  carried  a  bundle;  in  his 
palm  was  another  gift,  and  he  came  in  haste. 

When  he  met  the  little  maiden  he  addressed 
her  hurriedly — 

"  I  have  only  a  moment  to  stay.  I  want  first 
to  make  sure  that  yon  will  remember  him  and 
me.**  He  opened  his  palm.  A  gold  ring  lay 
there  before  her  eyes.  "I  want  you  to  take 
this,**  said  he;  "then  I  shall  be  certain  that 
you  will  never  forsake  the  old  man — till  I  come 
back.*' 

The  girl  was  by  no  means  eager  to  take  the 
pledge. 

"As  long  as  I  live,'*  said  she,  " how  could  I 
forget  him?     I  loved  him  before  you  came.** 

"  Then  you  must  take  the  ring,**  said  he,  au- 
thoritatively— ^as  one  who  was  going  to  be  a  cap- 
tain, as  he  said.  So  she  took  the  ring,  and  put 
it  in  her  pocket. 

"I  have  brought  a  present  for  the  Captain,** 
said  the  young  man,  next.  "  This  is  his  birth- 
day, you  said.     Did  you  give  him  the  scarf?" 

"  Yes.     I  tied  it  on  him  myself.** 

"Was  he  pleased?** 

"Pleased  ?  Yes ;  I  hope  he  was.  He  thank- 
ed me.  But  nothing  gives  him  iftuch  pleasure, 
I  am  afraid.  But  he  asked  me  about  you  when 
you  were  gone.'* 

"He  did !  if  ever  he  asks  any  thing  about 
me  again — ^ 

"I  know  he  will.** 

"  You  tell  him— ** 

"What  shall  I  tall  him?** 

"Tell  him  that  I  said  he  ought  to  live  a 
while,  if  only  for  one  thing — to  see  if  he  is  not 
mistaken  in  his  conclusion.  He  has  had  some 
terrible  hard  knocks.  How  awful  for  a  man 
like  him  to  be  blind  I    One  of  the  proudest  cap- 
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tains  that  erer  walked  s  ship  I  Ton  tell  him 
that  I  go  awaj  jost  as  sure  that  the  good  God 
will  guide  and  help  me  as  70a  are  that — ^that — ** 
he  looked  at  Mary — he  looked  sharply,  as  if  he 
wonld  discern  the  spirit  of  the  girl  anew — "that 
the  flowers  will  hlossom  when  their  time  oomes," 
said  he,  hloshing. 

*'I  will  tell  him  that  But  if  jon  hare  a 
present  for  him — " 

**  I  am  going  to  leaye  it  with  jou.  You  must 
tell  him  that  I  had  to  go  back  to  the  ship  this 
afternoon.  He  will  understand.  I  wish  I  could 
think  of  something  to  say  to  him  besides — ^but 
there*s  no  time  to  say  it.  Here,  you  see  this  is 
a  map  for  the  use  of  blind  people.  Here  is  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  Tell  him  we  sail  for  Con- 
stantinople. He  will  know  all  about  the  voyage. 
We  are  going  for  three  years.  I  shall  come  to 
ask  about  him  when  we  return.  There.  GIto 
me  your  hand.     Gkx>d-by  !** 

<*0h!  is  that  all?  Are  you  going?  Won't 
you  see  him— can't  you  ?  Good-by,  then.  Fll 
take  the  map.  PU  tell  him  alL  Good-by.  Pll 
keep  the  ring." 

All  that  afternoon  Mary  Weir  sat  by  Captain 
Eagle's  side,  and  he  explained  the  map  to  her, 
and  the  ship's  probable  progress.  He  told  her 
of  the  foreign  ports  the  lad  would  ybit,  and  it 
made  the  old  man's  blood  run  faster  than  he 
chose  as  he  thus  turned  the  leares  of  the  mi^ 
and  groped  his  way  around  the  world. 

When  Mary  undertook  to  repeat  the  young 
man's  conrersation  a  deal  besides  was  required 
of  her.  Captain  Eagle's  curiosity  was  fairly 
aroused.  One  would  haye  supposed,  to  hear 
him,  that  there  might,  after  all,  be  something 
desirable  in  honor,  and  that  gratitude,  in  return 
for  heroic  example,  was  possible. 

He  wished  inwardly  that  he  had  seen  the  lad 
again.  He  wished  that,  if  what  he  had  said 
woM  truth,  it  had  been  unspoken.  Left  to  his 
own  reflections  eyeti,  he  could  hardly  have  es- 
caped regret  that  he  should  hare  hastened  to 
cloud  a  prospect  which  fortune  would  cloud  soon 
enough.  The  lad  had  struggled  so  manfully, 
beginning  in  porerty  and  obscurity,  and  was 
working  upwarid  with  such  resolution — he  un- 
derstood rery  well  how  it  was  (understood  it 
better  than  the  peaceful,  happy  childhood  of 
Ae  young  girl  with  whose  life  he  had  suffered 
himself  to  be  surrounded — desert  island  in  the 
midst  of  bright  and  tranquil  waters)— it  must 
be  that  the  lad  was  liying,  striying,  hoping,  in 
obedience  to  some  law  of  nature — ^what  was  he 
that  he  shou]4  tiy  to  oppose  it?  to  weaken  the 
hand's  effort,  or  the  faith's  aspiring  ?  Thank- 
less task!     Enl  labor! 

Yes— even  had  he  been  left  alone  to  himself, 
the  Captain  must  sooner  or  later  ba^o  come  to 
this  conclusion  in  reference  to  Joseph  Francis. 
He  had  accepted  a  narrow  and  dreadfhl  philos- 
ophy, and  deemed  it  rast  and  sufficient;  but 
Ae  sound  of  s  resolute  Toice,  the  expression  of 
Talorons  hope,  the  departure  of  bnye  ambi- 
tion, stirred  his  soul  as  a  trumpet  wakes  the 
spirit  of  s  warrior.    Let  it  be  that  he  had  fidled 


— this  young  man  charged  him  to  endure  until 
he  had  proved  himself  and  life — and  he  would 
fain  live  and  tee  the  problem  tried  anew. 

Rare  lessons  in  Geography  had  Mary  during ' 
that  new  year!  and  following  the  course  of  Jo- 
seph OTer  the  face  of  the  waters,  calculating  his 
experiences,  was  il  likely  that  either  old  man 
or  young  maiden  would  forget  him  ? 

Attached  to  the  chain  she  made  for  it  the 
giri  wore  the  ring,  and  kept  her  promise.  She 
was  faithful  in  watching  orer  the  blind  old  man. 

It  came  to  the  old  man's  knowledge,  in  the 
course  of  time,  that  her  father  wished  to  send 
the  girl  away  to  school,  and  the  most  generous 
impulse  he  bad  erer  known  flared  up  within 
him,  and  would  fain  impel  him  to  the  greatest 
sacrifice  he  erer  rolunteered ;  for  Mary  was  be- 
come to  him  as  a  daughter,  and  to  live  without 
her  seemed  next  to  impossible. 

But  when,  one  day,  he  broke  the  sulject  to 
her — ^told  her  that  he  knew  her  fathers  wish, 
and  her  resistance,  he  was  not  quite  prepared 
for  the  answer  she  made  him. 

"You  teach  me  more  than  I  should  learn  at 
school.  Besides,  I  promised  him  that  I  would 
never  leave  you ;  and  I  shall  not  go  away." 

After  this  the  Captain  became  her  teacher  in 
earnest ;  and  the  keeper  said  no  more  about  the 
boarding-school. 

So  five  years  passed  away  and  Mary  Weir 
was  seventeen,  and  Captain  Eagle  seventy.  And 
what  were  they  doing  all  this  while  ?  Growing 
actually  older,  as  other  people  do. 

The  old  man's  hair  could  not  bleach  to  a  finer 
whiteness,  but  his  face  changed  somewhat;  a 
multitude  of  wrinkles  took  the  place  of  the  proud 
show  of  unblemished  manly  vigor.  He  did  not 
walk  about  as  loftily  as  once.  The  habit  of 
groping  had  told  upon  him.  He  had  1)ecome 
a  blind  man  in  form  and  aspect;  five  years 
ago  that  could  hardly  have  been  said  of  him. 
His  countenance  was  not  now  that  of  a  person 
who  has  no  hope  or  expectation.  It  wore  ha- 
bitually the  expression  of  one  who  waits  in  hope, 
assured  that  what  he  anticipates  shall  be. 

He  talked  less  of  the  lad  who  had  come  and 
gone,  and  left  him  a  watcher  on  the  shore.  But 
he  thought  not  less  of  him.  He  talked  less  of 
him,  but  more  and  more  of  another  lad  with 
whom  his  manhood  had  to  do.  And  now  in 
these  days,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  hu- 
man ear  heard  the  father  speaking  of  the  son. 
It  was  Mary  who  received  from  him  the  vision 
of  the  brave  and  beautiful,  but  fiery-hearted  lad. 
The  name  once  uttered,  the  recollection  once 
confessed,  that  was  not  the  last  of  it— it  was  not 
the  least.  Now  and  then  would  come  admis- 
sion, audible  utterance — ^brief,  abrupt— of  the 
argument  he  carried  on  with  his  own  souL  He 
might  have  been  harsh — perhaps  he  trot  unrea- 
sonable ;  yes,  he  did  remember^  while  the  boy's 
mother  lived  it  required  no  more  than  her  gen- 
tle authority  to  hold  the  lad  in  check.  Mary 
Weir  listened  to  these  fragmentary  confessions 
without  ev«r  making  comment ;  half  afiraid,  she 
heard  them,  reverently  she  kepi  the  sayings  in 
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her  heart.  Sometimes,  at  if  not  quite  certain 
in  her  own  mind  that  the  Captain  had  not  for- 
gotten that  she  was  with  him,  the  witness  thns 
to  his  secret  thought  which  found  such  audible 
voice,  she  woold  in  some  manner  remind  him 
of  her  presence ;  bat  such  morement  or  word 
was  never  followed  on  his  part  by  any  confu- 
sion or  vexation,  such  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected of  him  had  he  unwittingly  betrayed  him- 
self. 

Bo  you  think  that  the  mildness  of  patience, 
the  grare  convictfon,  almost  prophetic,  with 
which  he  waited,  as  brother  for  brother,  or  as 
father  for  son,  expressed  merely  the  old  man 
fallen  into  dotage  ?  I  say  rather  that  his  indi- 
cations were  those  peculiar  to  the  man  who  is 
convinced  that  he  has  groped  long  enough  in 
his  own  hard  paths — to  the  proud  man  hmnbled 
— to  the  leader  who  is  willing  to  be  led — to  the 
unbelieving  who  has  come  to  trust  with  hope  in 
all  things  grateful,  noble,  brave  {  who  is  enter- 
ing the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  a  child.  He 
might  have  died  a  lion,  like  a  wild  beast — old 
men  do  sometimes.  The  sinner  a  hundred  years 
old  will  not  look  at  Nature  with  a  young  girl's 
loving  eyes,  or  at  life  with  a  young  man^s  dar- 
ing heart  \  and  with  such  eyes  and  heart  Cap- 
tain Eagle  contemplated  (3od*s  great  manifes- 
tation in  sense  and  in  time,  on  his  sevMitieth 
birth-day. 

That  young  voyager  sailing  afar,  giving  no 
sign  or  token  so  many  years,  digging  gold  in 
California,  or  Australia,  maybe,  or  dead  in  the 
ocean's  depths,  or  shipwrecked  on  some  unknown 
shore,  who  knew  ?-7-that  young  sailor  was  still 
strong  to  sustain  the  ideal  of  manhood  with 
which  he  had  famished  each  of  these  waiting 
lives. 

For  the  old  blind  Captain's  sake  Maiy  Weir 
forsook  her  youthful  lovers  and  the  life  of  youth. 
For  the  trust  and  the  love  of  youth  the  Captain 
threw  away  his  vile  philosophy.  It  was  a  tiny 
stream  that  rent  the  heart  of  granite.  And 
Christ  himself  led  Mary. 

Five  years  more  went  by  ere  a  ship  of  a 
thousand  sailed  into  harbor,  and  set  free  its  voy- 
agers. 

Ten  years  had  made  of  the  manly  youth  a 
man  of  large  and  strange  experience. 

He  had  not  been  wasting  time  in  gold-dig- 
ging. Fortune  as  an  end  was  never  his  ambi- 
tion. He  had  not  been  ^pwrecked.  He  had 
been  hard  at  work,  and  the  toil  had  told  upon 
him  as  the  toil  of  ten  years  will.  His  hands 
were  the  hands  of  a  laborer.  His  face  was  the 
face  of  a  thinking  man,  who,  bom  to  command, 
has  won  his  way  through  the  difficulties  which 
protected  his  right  from  him  till  he  was  fit  to 
receive  it.  And  now  came  Joseph  Francis,  the 
master  of  himself,  and  the  master  of  his  ship, 
with  his  promises  redeemed. 

But  he  had  come  with  trembling.  Ten  years 
are  many  added  to  the  sixty  of  a  blind  man  who 
shall  see  service  no  more — ten  yean  are  many 
added  to  the  life  of  a  young  girl  whose  heart 
and  brain  are  open. 


It  was  summer,  and  the  season  in  its  ^17, 
when  he  came.  The  whole  island  was  a  gar- 
den, beautiful  as  ever  was  shone  on  by  the  sun 
or  rifled  by  the  wind.  And  within  this  island- 
garden  was  another  where  an  old  blind  man  was 
walking,  leaning  on  a  lady's  arm,  and  both  car- 
ried bunches  of  flowers  freshly  gathered,  and  the 
blind  man  saw  the  morning's  loveliness,  and  bad 
it  not  in  his  heart  to  dispute  one  of  its  declara- 
tions. 

'  Strangers  ofken  visited  this  garden.  It  was 
a  pleasant  place,  and  all  who  came  were  wel- 
come. Many  might  wander  there  at  will  and 
find  the  solitude  they  sought,  for  the  paths  were 
many  and  long.  The  arbors,  too,  were  numer- 
ous ;  one  might  sit  in  the  riikde  of  any  all  day 
long,  wiUiont  fear  of  distorbaace  or  question. 

To  this  garden  JoBOfh  Francis  came.  .  He 
had  been  told  at  the  cottage  that  the  Ciqitain 
was  out  walking,  and,  seeking  him  in  one  place 
and  another,  the  young  man  at  length  came 
hither,  and  fbund  them — for  he  sought  two,  not 
one. 

For  a  while  he  was  content  to  wander  about 
the  garden,  he  was  now  in  no  haste ;  the  boat 
mi^t  go  and  come,  he  was  no  man's  servant 
But  as  he  walked  from  point  to  point,  taking  in 
large  views  and  small— -all  of  beauty — of  water 
and  of  wood,  or  of  little  flower-bed,  the  eyes  of 
the  young  man  never  lost  sight  for  longer  than 
an  instant  of  the  old  man  and  the  lady;  at 
length  he  proposed  to  himself  that  he  would  ap- 
proach them ;  doing  this,  he  took  his  iiat  dS, 
for  he  wished  to  be  recognized. 

Thus  approaching,  he  suddenly  fiound  him- 
self brought  to  a  stand-still  by  the  waving  of  a 
hand ;  and  a  ring  suspended  from  a  chain  teem- 
ed to  flash  in  the  light  before  his  eyes,  bnt  the 
movement  was  so  sudden,  so  instant,  he  eonld 
not  have  decided  whether  eye  or  fuicy  had  be- 
held it 

But  this  was  certain,  that  the  lady  had  re- 
cognized him,  an4  also  that  it  was  at  her  widi 
that  he  stood  there  silent. 

So  she  was  to  control  this  interview !  Would 
he  have  it  so  ?  As  he  looked  at  the  two  before 
him,  Joseph  Francis  seemed  to  perceive  her 
right,  as  certainly  as  his  silence  did  acquiesce 
in  her  pleasure. 

Under  pretense  of  gathering  a  rose,  Maiy 
Weir  hud  also  halted  in  the  walk. 

'*!  wish,"  said  she  to  the  old  man,  with  a 
voice  not  even  to  his  quick  ear  changed  fiom 
the  tone  of  its  previous  speaking,  '*!  wish 
that  on  such  a  day  as  this  he  would  come 
back." 

She  did  not  need  to  name  the  name  of  him 
they  looked  for,  to  the  (dd  man.  This  point 
was  not  lost  on  the  listener.  **  It  wonld  seem 
more  in  the  spirit  of  the  whole.  Captain.  It 
would  look  more  like  a  triumph,  too!  Snch  a 
splendid  summer  day." 

*'Has  a  glance  told  her  every  thing  ?T  thooght 
the  young  man.  ''That  was  venturesome  to 
speak  of  triumph."  For  the  heart  of  the  man 
might  be  the  heart  of  a  hero,  bnt  be  did  not  at 
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this  moment  feel  like  s  conqueror— if  conquest 
admits  pride. 

*'  Yes,  yes,**  said  the  old  man.  **  Well,  won't 
he  come  ?  Shall  we  never  even  hear  a  word 
about  him,  Mary  ?  Ten  years  and  over.  Ten 
years.  . .  .  Mary,  time  is  long.** 

"But  time  brings  every  thing  to  pass,  you 
know,**  she  answered,  clieerfuUy. 

* '  Tou*re  young,**  was  his  comment.  He  had 
said  it  to  her  now  for  the  ten  thousandth  time. 

'*WeIl,  if  I  am  young  I  will  expect  him. 
Every  ship  that  arrives,  I  will  look.** 

"So  will  I.  Two  good-natured  fools  we 
are.**  The  old  Captain  laughed  at  himself  and 
at  her.  "Pm  as  foolish  as  you  are  for  that, 
Molly.  Every  year  his  voice  has  sounded  more 
honest  to  me.  Just  as  if  I  had  been  getting 
my  hearing  by  degrees,  and  the  voice  kept 
sounding.  I  should  know  that  voice  any 
where.** 

**0h,  should  you.  Captain,  really?** 

The  old  man  started  at  the  question.  He 
heard  more  than  doubt  and  wonder  in  its  tone. 

**  Has  he  come  ?**  he  asked,  quickly.  *<  Has 
he  come,  Molly  ?** 

•*Yesr 

"When,  then?  Have  you  seen  him? — 
Where  ?- 

**  Yes ;  I  am  sure  I  saw  him  here  in  this  gar- 
den a  moment  ago,  if  I  am  alive.** 

"Did  he  see  us,  Molly?  Would  he  know 
us  ?  Ten  years  I  Come,  we  will  go  about  and 
find  him.  If  he  came  here,  it  was  to  see  us.** 
These  last  words  were  spoken  with  decision,  and 
the  Captain  was  for  setting  out  at  once  in  the 
search.  The  eyes  of  Mary  Weir  were  on  him. 
She  needed  none  to  tell  her  how  much  was  this 
moment  at  stake.  Instantly,  bu^  calmly,  she 
answered, 

"  I  think  that  he  is  coming  this  way.  Captain 
Eagle  ;'*  and  she  looked  at  the  young  man  two 
yards  off,  and  gravely  smiled. 

"Then  let  us  stand  still,  and  see  if  he  will 
know  us.*' 

The  young  man  waited  an  instant  longer, 
then  he  stepped  forward. 

"  He  is  near,**  whispered  Mary. 

"I  hear  him.     Wait  I     WiUhegoby?*' 

**  No— he  sees  us — he  recognixet — ** 

"Madam.** 

"  It  is  be  r  shouted  the  Captain.  "  Joseph 
Francis,  I  have  been  waiting  for  you.** 

*'  For  me.  Sir?  I  am  Captain  Eagle,**  said 
t])o  young  man,  and  a  trifle  of  surprise  was  in 
his  voice  ;  he  smiled  when  he  spoke,  and  drew 
himself  up.  There  was  no  one  but  Maiy  to  see 
that.     She  saw  it,  and  more. 

"Molly,  Molly,  it  b  the  voice  I*'  cried  the  old 
man,  bewildered. 

"  And  it*s  the  man,**  affirmed  Maiy,  stoutly. 

"Ami  dead,  then?  Has  he  stolen  my  name? 
Where  did  he  get  it?** 

"I  am  Captain  Eagle,  and  I  safl  the  AJha- 
tross.  Where  did  I  get  my  name  ?  In  a  di- 
rect line  of  succession  from  you,  Captain,  the 
father  of  my  father,  and  there  lies  the  A  UtatrosM, 


with  your  cabin  fitted  up,  ready  for  the  next 
voyage.  Sir,  less  than  a  month  from  now.  And, 
madam—** 

The  young  man*8  strong  voice  faltered.  He 
turned  to  Mary — was  about  to  address  her — ^but 
whatever  may  have  been  in  mind  or  on  lip  to 
say,  was  pushed  aside  by  the  imploring  of  an 
old,  feeble  voice,  which  in  joy  was  scarcely  less 
grievous  to  hear  than  it  had  been  in  sorrow. 
He  groped  with  his  hand,  it  was  grasped  by 
two. 

"Come,  my  father,  let  us  sit  down ;  Pm  dy- 
ing to  tell  you  all.  Pll  give  you  your  Joseph 
back,  and  another  man  to  booL  Only  don*t 
think  we*re  two  men.  We  are  one,  and  you  and 
I  must  live  for  each  other.** 

"  Pve  lived  for  you  ton  years,**  answered  the 
old  man.  It  was  the  sole  fact  of  which  he  spoke 
with  pride  to-day. 

Mary  Weir  led  the  way  into  an  arbor,  where 
that  tale  was  to  be  told.  And  as  Desdemona 
listened,  so  did  she. 

As  the  3roung  man  had  foretold,  in  much  less 
than  a  montti*s  time  the  Albatross  was  sailing 
with  the  old  man  on  its  deck — the  old  Captain 
by  the  side  of  the  young  master,  and  there  also 
was  "  madam.** 


A  PAPER  OF  ALL  SORTS. 

FIFTY  years  ago  there  lived  in  Munich  an  art- 
ist and  author,  one  Aloys  Senefelder.  Hav- 
ing  stated  his  profession  and  his  country,  it  is 
needless  to  add  that  ho  was  poor.  Publishers 
would  not  publish  for  him,  amateurs  would  not 
buy  his  pictures ;  so  Aloys  found  that  Art,  though 
a  delightful  mistress,  was  a  bad  housekeeper,  and 
accordingly  betook  himself  to  the  feet  of  Inven- 
tion. He  experimented  in  engraving,  and  fab- 
ricated an  ink  which  was  capable  of  resisting 
the  action  of  those  acids  used  by  engravers  when 
they  etched  on  copper.  He  devoted  himself  to 
experimenting  with  this  ink  on  copper  plates, 
hoping  that  he  had  discovered  a  means  of  &- 
cilitating  the  art  of  engraving.  To  buy  copper 
plates,  however,  requires  a  pnrseful  of  other 
metals,  and  after  many  trials  Aloys  found  that 
he  had  neither  copper  in  plate  or  coin  remain^ 
ing.  In  this  dilemma  he  cast  about  for  some 
other  medium  on  which  he  could  pursue  his  ex- 
periments at  a  less  cost,  and  bethought  himself 
of  a  ceruin  species  of  stone  called  Kilheim  stone, 
which  was  capable  of  being  highly  polished,  and 
was  none  the  worse  for  failures,  as  it  could  be 
polished  over  again.  On  these  stones,  cheaply 
obtained,  he  drew  and  etched,  and  dreamed  each 
day  of  that  splendid  fortune  which  all  of  us  be- 
hold gleaming  dimly  in  the  Future.  One  day, 
when  he  was  without  a  kreutzer  to  rattle  against 
the  solitary  one  that  lay  in  the  bottom  of  hi< 
pocket,  a  literaiy  job  was  proposed  to  him,  for 
which  a  slight  remuneration  was  offered.  Some 
humble  friend,  innocent  of  the  art  of  writing, 
proposed  that  Aloys  should  draw  up  a  washing- 
bill.  History  does  not  give  us  the  name  of  this 
liberal  employer,  but  we  are  justified  in  pre- 
suming that  the  person  in  question  was  his  laun- 
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dress,  and  that  Alojs  worked  ont  ia  this  way  a 
month*8  clean  linen.  Having  no  paper  by  him, 
poor  fellow !  he  roughly  wrote  the  items  in  his 
cherished  ink  upon  one  of  his  Kilheim  stones. 
The  idea  then  seized  him  of  taking  an  impres- 
sion of  the  document  from  the  stone  on  paper. 
He  tried  and  succeeded.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
art  of  lithography  was  inyented — an  art  intimate- 
ly connected  with  the  comic  literature  of  the 
present  day.  Indirectly  we  are  indebted  to  a 
laundress  and  a  poor  author  for  the  Charivari 
and  La  Caricature. 

Lithography  associates  itself,  in  its  connection 
with  comic  literature,  with  the  twin  art  of  en- 
graring  on  wood.  Modem  comic  writing  is  so 
blended  with  illustration  that  it  is  difficult  to 
speak  of  one  without  touching  upon  the  other. 
Who  can  mention  comic  literature  without  re- 
calling Leech,  Gavami,  Richard  Doyle,  and 
George  Cruikshank  ?  Who  that  has  seen  the 
artist  walk  hand  in  hand  with  the  author  through 
the  pages  of  the  Paris  Charivari,  and  the  Lon- 
don Punch,  win  caril  at  me  for  introducing  both 
to  your  notice? 

As  engraving  on  wood  plays  so  important  a 
part  in  the  illustration  of  my  subject,  I  will  re- 
late an  episode  in  the  early  histoiy  of  that  art 
which  I  look  on  as  one  of  the  most  charming 
stories  that  one  can  rummage  ont  in  that  old 
lumber-room  called  *Hhe  Middle  Ages.*' 

In  the  reign  of  Pope  Honorius  the  Fourth, 
the  Count  de  Cunio  clandestinely  AarrieO  a 
noble  young  lady  of  Verona.  It  was  a  love- 
match,  and  her  parents,  on  its  discovery,  dissolved 
the  marriage  and  uncassocked  the  priest.  Such 
thingswereeasily  done  then;  forthe  popes,  though 
terribly  infallible  in  matters  of  doctrine,  were 
mortal  in  their  pockets ;  and  methinks  I  see  the 
grand  Veronese  parents  slipping  many  gold  an- 
gels into  the  hand  of  the  venerable  Pope  Hono- 
rius. The  fair  young  bride  fled  with  her  hus- 
band to  the  house  of  an  aunt  near  Ravenna, 
where  she  was  delivered  of  twins;  children 
destined  to  be  afterward  famous  and  pitied. 
The  young  Count  Cunio  was  soon  after  this 
forced  by  his  father  to  espouse  another  lady; 
but  ont  of  aflection  for  his  son  this  excellent  old 
man,  who  bribed  the  Pope,  attended  carefully 
to  the  education  of  the  twins.  Curiously  enough 
the  young  Count's  second  wife  took  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  these  unhappy  children, 
and  loved  the  little  Isabella  Cunio  as  if  she  had 
been  her  own  daughter.  Neither  was  the  boy, 
Alexander  Alberic,  less  cherished ;  the  brilliant 
talents  that  he  possessed  in  common  with  his 
sister  were  carefhlly  cultivated,  and  in  amia- 
bility and  learning  the  twins  made  rapid  pro- 
gress. At  the  age  of  thirteen  Isabella  was  a  per- 
fect prodigy.  She  understood  Latin,  composed 
verses,  was  acquainted  with  geometry  and  mu- 
sic, played  on  several  instruments,  and  painted 
with  considerable  taste  and  elegance.  Her 
brother  was  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
one  of  the  most  elegant  youths  in  all  Italy. 
These  children  were  the  delight  of  their  parents; 
but  it  must  have  been  a  strange  link  that  bound 


the  repudiated  wife  and  her  children  in  a  com- 
mon chain  with  the  intruding  Countess.  At 
fourteen,  Alexander  Alberic  Cunio  was  well 
skilled  in  horsemanship  and  the  use  of  arms, 
and  made  his  first  campaign  under  the  eye  of 
his  father  in  the  wars  of  the  Italian  troubles. 
In  this  maiden  essay  he  had  command  of  a 
brigade  of  twenty-five  gentlemen,  with  whom 
he  attacked  and  defeated  two  hundred  of  the 
enemy.  His  valor  having  urged  him  too  far, 
he  found  himself  surrounded  by  a  retreating 
party  of  the  enemy,  who  sought  to  make  him 
prisoner.  But  this  daring  youth,  with  the  brav- 
ery of  his  years,  fought  his  way  through  them 
with  no  other  injury  than  a  slight  wound  in  the 
arm.  His  father,  who  was  riding  to  his  rescue, 
encountered  him  with  the  enemy's  flag  wrapped 
bandage-wise  round  his  wounded  limb.  The 
old  Count  was  so  delighted  at  the  boy*s  cotirage 
that  he  resolved  to  reward  him  with  knighthood, 
and  accordingly  bestowed  the  accolade  on  the 
spot  which  he  had  reddened  with  his  blood. 
The  youth,  overcome  with  joy  at  receiving  so 
distinguished  an  honor,  did  not  forget  his  de- 
serted mother  in  the  hour  of  his  triumph,  but 
demanded  permission  from  his  father  to  visit 
that  noble  lady  at  Ravenna,  and  lay  at  her  feet 
that  which  mothers  prise  so  dearly,  a  son's 
gloiy. 

A  little  time  after  this,  those  dear  twins  who 
seemed  to  have  loved  one  another  with  a  pure 
affection  delightful  to  read  about,  began  to  em- 
ploy their  time  in  designing  together  a  series 
of  pictures  entitled  '*the  Deeds  of  Alexander." 
To  these  drawings  they  have  affix^  a  little  le- 
gend themselves,  which  is  so  charmingly  quaint 
that  I  can  not  refrain  from  quoting  it.  It  goe^ 
on  to  say  that  these  pictures  represent 

"  Tho  cbivalroos  deeds,  in  fignres,  of  the  great  and 
magnanimoni  Macedonian  King,  the  conrageoni  and  val- 
iant Alexander ;  dedicated,  presented,  and  hombly  offer- 
ed to  the  Moet  Holy  Father  Pope  Honorius  the  Fonrth, 
the  glory  and  atay  of  the  Church  i  and  to  our  illmtrious 
and  generous  father  and  mother,  hy  us,  Alexander  Al- 
beric Cunio,  knight,  and  Isabella  Cunio,  twin  brother 
and  alrter;  Ant  reduced,  imagined,  and  attempted  to  be 
executed  in  relief  with  a  little  knife,  on  blocks  of  wood, 
joined  and  smoothed  by  this  learned  uad  beloved  aister; 
continued  and  finished  together  at  Bavenna,  alter  eight 
pictures,  of  oar  designing,  painted  six  times  the  siae  here 
represented ;  cat,  explained  in  verse,  and  thus  marked  on 
paper  to  multiply  the  nnmber,  and  to  enable  us  to  pre- 
sent them  as  a  token  of  friendship  and  affection  to  our 
relations  and  frienda  This  was  done  and  finished,  the 
age  of  each  being  only  sixteen  years  complete.** 

Papillon  gives  a  detailed  account  of  these  pic- 
tures so  naively  described  by  the  artists.  There 
was  Alexander  mounted  on  Bucephalus ;  The 
Passage  of  the  Granicus;  Alexander  cutting 
the  Gordian  Knot ;  Alexander  in  the  Tent  of 
Darius;  Alexander  presenting  Campaspe  to 
Apelles ;  The  Battle  of  Arbela ;  Porus  a  Pris- 
oner before  Alexander.  The  last  is  rendered 
curious  finom  the  fact  that  Le  Brun,  in  his  fa- 
mous picture  of  the  same  subject,  either  acci- 
dentally or  knowingly  copied  the  design  of  the 
Cunios.  The  eighth  and  last  of  the  series  U 
The  Triumph  of  Alexander  on  entering  Baby- 
lon.   Papillon  says  that  these  designs  are  some- 
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times  gnoefbl.  Be  this  as  it  maj,  who  win  not 
fisel  a  sTiapathj  and  interest  in  this  dear  broth- 
er and  sister  **  imagining,  designing,  and  exe- 
cnting"  the  pictures  with  their  **  little  knife  P*' 

After  completing  these  designs,  for  which 
Pope  Honorios  gare  them  much  commenda- 
tion, Alexander  Cnnio  tore  himself  again  from 
his  dear  sister,  and  sought  the  wars,  in  com- 
pany with  a  yonng  noble  named  Pandulpho, 
who  loTed  and  was  beloved  by  the  sweet  Isa- 
bella. This  was  the  yonng  warrior-artist's  last 
campaign.  He  died  on  an  enemy's  sword,  close 
to  Pindnlpho,  who  was  dangerously  wounded  in 
defending  him.  The  death  of  this  dear  broth- 
er, who  was  not  yet  nineteen,  so  afiected  Isa- 
bella that  she  pined  away  and  died  of  sorrow. 
The  tragedy  does  not  cease.  Pandulpho's  grief 
for  the  loss  of  his  beloved  brought  him  to  the 
grave.  The  wretched  mother,  overwhelmed  by 
the  loss  of  two  such  children,  followed  them  to 
heaven ;  and  the  Count  and  his  wifo  sickened 
almost  to  death.  AH  that  remained  to  tell  of 
the  twins  of  Ravenna  was  a  copy  of  their  prints, 
bound  in  the  Grothic  style  —  now  missing,  but 
supposed  still  to  exist  in  the  gloomy  library  of 
the  Vatican  at  Rome.  Thefar  historian  saw  the 
woik,  and  says  that  the  worms  had  entered  and 
pieiced  it  in  many  places.  Their  memory,  how- 
ever, is  beyond  the  reach  of  mould  or  worm. 

Sleep,  sweet  twins !  I  bow  my  head  rever- 
entiy  to  your  unknown  graves.  I  can  not  see 
the  rude  wood-cut  at  the  head  of  a  street  ballad 
without  thinking  of  ye ;  and  I  rejoice  that  it  was 
ye,  young  and  beautiful,  who  gave  us  a  graceful 
art,  rather  thaH  it  should  come  of  some  dingy 
monk  or  greasy  mechanic.  Sleep,  sweet  twins  I 
Tour  shadows  walk  through  time.  Here,  in 
tUs  teeming,  busy  New  World,  let  us  stop  and 
draw  aside,  and  doff  our  hats  to  youth  and  val- 
or, genius  and  virtue,  as  they  go  by ! 

This  gncefbl  arabesque  of  love  and  romance 
hangs  over  the  threshold  of  Art,  ushering  us 
through  many  a  dark  corridor  of  Time  on  to  the 
bright  chamber  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It 
is  the  illuminated  page  with  which  the  history- 
book  of  art  opens. 

It  is  not  within  the  limits  of  this  paper  to 
trace  the  development  of  comic  literature  or 
comic  illuBtration.  We  have  to  deal  with  both 
in  their  manhood,  and  need  not  search  in  ar- 
chives for  the  registers  of  their  birth  or  baptism. 
A  distinguidied  acquaintance  of  mine,  one  Mr. 
Arthur  Pendennis,  himself  a  comic  writer  of 
eminence,  has  painted  for  you,  in  his  own  inim- 
itable style,  the  humorists  of  the  last  century ; 
and  I  esteem  it  a  fortunate  circumstance  that 
my  subject  does  not  lead  me  upon  his  track.  I 
should  share  the  fate  of  those  who  foUow  in  the 
wake  of  a  great  army,  and  find  nothing  to  feed  on. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  grat- 
ify those  persons  who  are  never  satisfied  with 
facts  mtil  they  know  their  source.  They  cor- 
respond to  a  certain  class  in  society  who  will 
not  make  your  acquaintance  until  they  learn 
who  3roQr  father  was.  Those  individuals  I  shall 
no  doobt  startle  when  I  say  that  modern  comic 
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literature  has  no  father,  and  never  bad.  It  wa» 
not  bom ;  it  appeared.  It  was,  perhaps,  pick- 
ed up  in  the  streets,  and  still  retains  a  certain 
air  of  its  vagabond  origin.  It  is  odd  and  loose 
in  its  habits.  Like  the  Gamin  de  Paris,  it  re- 
tains, even  in  its  finest  attire,  the  roll  and  swag- 
ger of  its  earlier  days.  It  has  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  heiJthy  bat  somewhat  clum- 
sy humor  of  Plelding  and  SmoHett.  It  is  bril- 
liant, erratic,  reckless,  and,  so  to  speak,  dissi- 
pated. It  respects  neither  things  nor  men,  and 
dashes  its  democratic  fist  in  the  faces  of  nobles 
and  courtiers.  I  fancy  that  I  can  trace  in  the 
features  of  this  strange  literature  an  affinity,  if 
not  a  connection,  with  that  modem  mystery,  tho 
Bohemian.  To  the  Prench,  who  in  aptitude 
for  nomenclature  surpass  all  other  nations,  we 
owe  the  word  Bohemian,  as  applied  to  those 
nomadic  tribes  who  cultivate  literature  and 
debts,  and,  heedless  of  the  necessities  of  life, 
fondly  pursue  the  luxuries.  In  Paris  and  Lon- 
don, the  two  great  capitals  of  Bohemianism,  the 
habits  of  the  tribe  are  as  nearly  similar  as  the 
essential  difierences  in  the  characters  of  the 
IBVench  and  English  will  allow.  The  French 
Bohemian  is  one  of  the  gayest  fellows  imagine^ 
ble.  He  comes  up  fh>m  the  provinces  to  Paiia 
to  study  medicine,  become  a  famous  doctor,  and 
re-establish  the  fkding  fortunes  of  his  family^ 
He  quits  the  littie  ancestral  village  with  prom^ 
ises  of  industxy  solemnly  pledged  to  his  pradenl 
fiiither,  his  sanguine  mother,  his  admiring  sis-- 
ters.  Visions  of  ceaseless  toil  usurp  his.  brain*. 
Avenues  of  midnight  lamps  bum  before  hia  ex^ 
dted  fancy.  He  will  take  cheap  lodgingsi  work 
twelve  hours  a  day,  walk  the  hiospitals  until  he 
wears  his  legs  out  up  to  the  knees ;  in  short, 
there  never  was  such  a  model  of  patient,  un- 
ceasing industiy  as  our  typical  Adolphe  resolves 
on  becoming.  Adolphe  arrives  in  Paris ;  hires 
his  garret  in  the  Quartier  Latin ;  delivers  his 
letters  of  introduction ;  and  goes  bravely  to 
work.  He  is  astonished,  however,  to  find  that 
his  fellow-students  are  not  as  industriously  in- 
clined as  himself.  They  shirk  their  lectures, 
they  firequent  casinos,  they  smoke,  and  play 
billiards,  and  as  to  walking  the  hospitals,  they 
wonld  as  soon  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
Adolphe  is  soon  seduced.  His  letters  home  be- 
come less  frequent,  and  such  ones  as  he  does 
write  have  invariably  pecuniary  postscripts. 
The  number  of  unforeseen  expenses  incidental 
to  the  medical  profession  are  alarming.  The 
old  father  wonders  why  medical  lectures  require 
to  be  paid  for  three  times  over,  and  the  poor 
mother  puzzles  her  unsophisticated  brain  with 
the  endeavor  to  discover  why  her  boy  requires 
a  Isy  figure  which  shall  cost  three  hundred 
francs.  Poor  bamboozled  country  hearts !  the 
lecture  moneys  went  to  give  a  supper  to  Adolphe's 
friends,  and  the  lily  figure  paid  for  an  equestrian 
expedition  to  Versailles,  where  there  were  gri- 
settes  instead  of  professors,  and  the  science  of 
lansquenet  was  discussed  over  Chambertin  and 
Clos  Vougeot  I  And  so  the  game  goes  on.  At 
home,  in  the  little  country  house,  the  poor  fii- 
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ther  groanB  and  finances,  and  sends  his  boy  con- 
tinual moneys.  The  loving  mo^er,  never  los- 
ing hope  or  fiiith  in  that  splendid  yoong  fellow 
who  left  them  with  a  country  smile  upon  his 
pure  lips,  sells  her  little  jewels  and  her  old  fam- 
ily laces,  and  dispatches  clandestine  remittances 
to  the  young  scamp  in  Paris.  Even  the  dear 
sisters,  to  whom  this  naughty  Adolphe  is  a 
prince  so  beautiful  that  nothing  is  too  good  for 
him — even  they  make  up  a  slender  purse,  and 
glut  the  young  monster  of  the  metropolis  with 
their  little  savings.  O  pure  hearts,  dwelling 
by  the  green  banks  of  the  Dordonne,  it  is  well 
for  you  that  there  is  no  telegraph  in  nature  to 
whisper  to  you  the  doings  of  him  whom  you 
love!  It  is  a  blessed  thing  that  the  ribald 
songs  that  shake  his  chamber  of  nights  can  not 
tremble  through  those  silent  linden-trees  be- 
neath which  you  lie  thinking  of  him !  Could 
you  see  his  frantic  company,  flushed  with  wine, 
mad  with  folly,  heedless  of  every  thing  on  earth 
but  that  one  hour  of  fierce,  concentrated  bac- 
chanal pleasure— could  you  hear  his  jokes  upon 
the  loving  ones  whose  sacred  gifts  he  squan- 
ders, and  whose  alSection  he  blasphemes — how 
the  green  leaves  would  wither  by  the  bank  I 
how  the  blue  skies  would  blacken  I  how  the 
calm  Dordonne  would  change  its  pleasant  mur- 
muring into  eternal  wailing  for  the  prodigal  1 
Tou  can  not  see  him — yon  can  not  hear  him. 
Leagues  lie  between  you;  and  the  Bohemian 
runs  his  mad  career  unchecked. 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying 
that  all  Bohemians  ruin  and  laugh  at  their  pa- 
rents. I  think  the  French  Bohemian  is  more 
volatile  and  careless  than  his  English  brother ; 
and  farther  on  I  shall,  perhaps,  have  occasion 
to  mention  a  specimen  of  the  laiter,  who  nobly 
indicated  the  honor  and  feeling  of  his  tribe. 

It  is  out  of  this  singular  class  that  modem 
comic  literaturo  has  arisen,  and  you  can  trace 
in  it  the  wildness  and  reckless  character  of  its 
source.  It  is  none  the  less  powerful  in  its  ef- 
fects for  this  tameless  swing  which  it  retains. 
3f  odem  caricature,  literary  and  artistic,  is,  prop- 
erly speaking,  bom  of  Paris.  All  of  us  know 
what  style  of  social  art  reigned  about  fifky  years 
ago.  Who  is  that  does  not  remember  those 
traditional  albums,  the  produce  of  elegant  grand? 
mothers  in  their  youth ;  where  wonderful  land- 
scapes in  mezzotint  adomed  the  vellum  pages, 
and  impossible  flowers,  with  terrific  butterflies 
perching  on  them,  gratified  the  dilettanti  of 
drawing-rooms?  I  reflect  with  terror  on  that 
awful  art  denominated  Poonah  -  painting,  in 
which  ladies  stumped,  with  big  brushes  and  dry 
colors,  through  transparent  sheets  cut  into  cer- 
tain patterns;  and  after  producing,  by  those 
means,  the  most  astounding  yiews  of  castles  by 
moonlight,  and  flowers  unknown  to  Linmeus, 
fondly  believed  that  they  wero  artists.  Nor 
were  the  prints  in  the  shop  windows  much  bet- 
ter. Clumsy  political  caricatures,  in  which 
there  was  only  one  species  of  satire,  and  that 
consisted  generally  in  making  public  characters 
play  the  parts  of  the  animals  in  JEtop*B  fables. 


Thus  the  politician  looking  for  office  was  always 
the  fox  regarding  the  bunch  of  grapes;  and* 
kings  were  reminded  of  their  tyianiiy  by  the 
i^logue  of  King  Stork  and  the  firog-pond. 
The  French  Bevolution  came,  howevec,  and  car- 
icature sprang,  like  Minerva,  fully  armed,  fipom 
the  brain  of  the  goddess  of  laber^.  People 
no  sooner  were  allowed  to  think  for  themaelvea 
than  they  ooMunenoed  thinking  in  the  most  au- 
dacious manner,  and  Paris  shortly  became  a  new 
Bome,  where  every  citizen  fiuacied  himself  a  Pas- 
quin. 

In  the  reign  of  Lonis  Philippe  there  lived  ia 
Paris  one  M.  PhiUipon,  an  artist  and  wit.  Ei- 
ther throng  love  or  with  an  eye  to  business  he 
married  the  nster  of  a  M.  Aubert,  who  was  a 
publisher  of  prints.  Those  two  men  soon  gath- 
ered round  Uiem  a  body  of  artists  and  wits,  and 
the  result  was  a  clever  weekly  paper,  started  in 
1831,  and  entitled  La  CaricatMre.  This  paper 
very  soon  surrendered  its  existence  in  the  arras 
of  a  new  speculation  entitled  Le  Ckarui<vri,  whidi 
was  published  daily,  and  which  satirized  in  the 
most  frightful  manner  the  old  Citizen  Sang)  his 
meannesses,  his  hypocrisy,  and  his  commercial 
speculations.  A  Punic  war  now  oomraenoed  be- 
tween the  King  on  one  side  and  the  artists  on 
the  other.  Louis  Philippe  having  sworn  to  pro- 
tect the  liberties  of  the  subject  soon  discovered 
that  such  freedom  was  inoomp*tible  with  the 
comfort  of  his  throne,  and  that  the  French  peo- 
ple were  most  irreverently  inclined  in  regard  to 
their  monarch.  Down  he  came,  aooordingly, 
with  all  the  munitions  of  leg^  wsir,  to  attack 
the  bristling  little  fortress,  whence  the  artists  of 
the  Ckcaivari  launched  their  keen  javelins.  The 
fortress  was  manfully  defended.  The  King 
would  one  day  discharge  a  whole  fursenal  of 
law-processes,  writs,  confiscations,  etc,  against 
Captain  PhiUipon  and  his  band  (Mf  shjirp-shoot- 
ers.  Th6  next  day  the  enemy  would  reply  with 
a  torrent  of  lithographic  missiles,  which  rattled 
about  the  ears  <^  the  old  monareh  until  he  scarce 
knew  what  to  do.  All  the  while  the  gay  Paris- 
ians watched  this  combat  between  law  and  li- 
cense, wit  and  majesty,  holding  their  sides  i^ 
laughing  heartily,  asParisians  always  4o»  whe^- 
er  the  entertainment  be  a  comedy  ppr  a  revolo- 
tion.  One  day,  when  the  cannonade  of  fines, 
and  prosecutions,  and  caricatures,  and  sadros 
Vas  at  its  height,  Paris  suddenly  awoke  and 
found  its  walls  decorated  with  a  novel  spedes 
of  fruit  Every  alley,  every  dosed  shop-win- 
dow, every  bit  of  blank  brick  and  nuNrtar  in  the 
metropolis  was  adomed  with  the  drawing,  in 
chalk,  of  an  enormous  Burgundy  Pear.  Every 
one,  I  presume,  is  familiar  with  the  shape  <^  that 
funny  old  head  which  King  Louis  Philippe  bore 
on  his  shoulders  when  he  nifftod  in  Fruiee. 
Every  one  must  have  seen  pictures  of  that  irreg- 
ular oval  face,  broad  at  the  bottom  and  narrow- 
ing toward  the  top,  where  the  pyramid  termina- 
ted in  a  most  preposterous  toupee.  Well,  this 
pear  chalked  on  the  walls  oi  Paris  was  so  cun- 
ningly contrived,  that,  by  the  aid  of  a  few  artfiil 
strokes  here  and  there,  it  bore  the  most  aaton- 
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xihiag  vetombUnoe  to  the  King.  In  ftrt  hamn 
the  Poire  d'Orleeas  was  fiunous,  snd  Ms  ICi^jeflty 
WBs  frantic.  Who  dare  have  done  thie  but  M. 
PhiUipon  and  hit  abominable  ooBspimton?  0«t 
comes  furious  royahj  with  a  proseontion  sgi^st 
this  poor  Phillipon.  Phillipon  is  arrested,  im-* 
prisoned,  tried.  Unhappy  King  I  joa  little 
dnamed  that  the  persecution  of  the  sal!)ect 
proves  too  often  to  be  his  triomph.  Phillipon, 
iHien  called  on  for  his  defense,  took  a  sheet  of 
paper  and  pencil,  and  sketched  thenon  a  large 
Bnrgnndy  Pear  crowned  with  a  ftw  careless 
leaves.  He  handed  the  drawing  to  the  judges, 
and  asked  them  if  that  was  not  the  represent- 
atire  of  an  ordinaiy  well-grown  pear.  Justice 
eonid  do  nothing  bat  assent  lo  the  correctness 
of  this  innooettt  pastoral  picture.  Phillipon 
then  drew  on  another  sheet  a  second  pear  pre- 
cisely similar  to  the  first,  with  one  or  two  hasty 
stzokes  dashed  in  the  centre ;  this  efibrt  of  art 
he  handed  to  the  judges,  who  could  scarcely 
mother  their  laughter  at  the  resemblance  which 
it  bore  to  the  King.  '*  Messieuri,'*  said  Phil- 
Upon,  **behold  my  defense!  Am  I  to  bfaune 
if  Pmvidence  has  chosen  that  bis  ukost  Christian 
Biajesty  should  re8end[>le  a  Burgundy  Pear?" 
What  could  Justice  do  but  grin  underneath  her 
ermiUe  robes,  and  acquit  this  clerer  rascal  Phil- 
lipon ?  Of  course,  madcap  Paris  laughed  louder 
^an  erer,  and  his  Christian  Ki^)esty  no  doubt 
rsgietted  that  the  seed  of  the  Burgundy  Pear 
had  erer  been  exported  finom  the  Garden  of 
Eden.  I  wonder  whether,  years  afterward, 
when  John  Smith  ran  away  Aram  the  Tnileries 
with  his  old  umbrella  under  his  arm,  like  a  cow- 
ard as  he  was — ^I  wonder  whether  it  struck  him 
that,  as  things  turned  out,  the  rascal  niUlipon 
and  his  literary  brigands  had  the  best  of  the  bat- 
tle after  all. 

King  Louis  Philippe  being  worsted  in  legal 
combats  with  his  audacious  enemy,  fell  back  on 
royal  prerogative,  and  passed  the  fiunous  Sep- 
tember laws,  by  which  the  press  was  restricted, 
a  censorship  established,  and  the  first  spark  lit 
that  set  in  motion  the  ^mendous  volcano  that, 
in  1849,  swept  him  firom  his  throne.  One  would 
think  now  that  PhiUipon's  occupation  was  gone, 
and  that  the  Cktwivari  woidd  die  of  inanition. 
No  more  pears  ripened  on  the  walls  of  Paris,  it 
is  true;  the  King,  as  a  king,  disappeared  from 
its  lithogn4>hic  gallery— only,  however,  to  re- 
appear there,  like  a  fim>rite  actor,  with  distin- 
guished success.  Some  years  previous  to  tiiose 
events,  a  melodrama  named  VAAvge  de* 
AJreu  had  been  produced  in  Paris,  acted,  and 
forgotten.  One  day  an  actor,  whose  wonderful 
talent  has  since  given  him  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation, M.  Frederic  le  Maitre,  thought  that  he 
oould  do  something  with  the  chief  character  in 
this  drama — ^wfao  was  named  Robert  Macatre— 
acted  it,  lifted  it  to  the  snbUmest  heights  of 
swindling,  and  set  all  Paris  fhmtic  with  delight 
and  adn^ration.  Every  one  knows  the  drama 
and  its  hero,  so  it  is  needless  for  me  to  describe 
either.  Here  was  a  chance  for  poor  Phillipon. 
The  King  had  gagged  the  press,  and  lo!  in  steps 


Bobert  Macaire  with  his  red  breedies,  Vb  splen- 
did impudence,  and  his  wonderfhl  snuff>box,  to 
tne  the  prisoner.  An  artist  named  Daumier, 
who  was  linked  with  Phillipon  in  his  guerrilla 
warfare,  seised  upon  the  splendid  Bobert  in  the 
height  of  his  popularity,  and  impressed  him  into 
the  serrice  of  the  Cftttritfori,  to  fight  against  the 
King.  Sometimes  he  appeared  in  that  paper, 
but  generally  he  made  his  bow  to  the  public  from 
a  HthograpUc  album  expressly  devoted  to  his 
history.  Accordingly  out  comes  a  picture,  in 
which  an  Paris  recognizes  with  delight  Bobert 
Macaire's  red  breeches,  tremendous  cravat,  and 
immortal  snuff-box.  Alas!  fbr  sacred  royalty  f 
The  crimson  integuments  contain  no  less  a  per- 
son than  the  King  himself.  There  he  stands, 
with  his  immense  swagger,  and  sly,  watchful 
eyes,  looking  ^e  very  incarnation  of  a  cold,  re- 
morseless swindler.  Before  him  stands  his  fa- 
Torito  and  friend,  the  stolid  Bertrand,  gazing  at 
the  magnificent  rogue  with  a  grin  of  profound 
delight.  Bobert  has  evidently  been  rehearsing 
some  splendid  swindle  to  his  companion,  who 
exclaims,  with  a  smile  of  inconceivable  droUeiy, 
**Akf  viemc  hh^neur^  vaf  This  sentence  is 
perfectly  untranslatable,  but  it  expressed  the 
Parisian  opinion  of  the  ffing  so  perfbctly  through 
the  mouth  of  Bertrand,  that  all  Lutetia  was  con- 
vulsed, though  I  promise  you  there  were  hlntiJL 
looks  and  muttered  profanities  in  the  private 
chambers  of  the  TuQeries.  Prom  this  moment 
Bobert  Miacaire,  in  print,  became  quite  as  mudi 
anr  institution  in  Paris  as  he  did  on  the  stage  of 
tiie  Porte  St.  Martin.  He  went  at  every  thing 
in  the  ring.  He  was  the  representative  of  all 
shams  and  humbugs ;  he  convulsed  the  Parisians 
by  his  versatility  and  wonderful  acuteness  In  de- 
tecting the  weUuiess  of  human  nature.  No 
public  man  is  safe  from  this  audacious  mimic. 
Editor^  author,  king,  and  priest  must  all  pro^ 
claim  him  as  learned  as  themselves  In  the  diflbr* 
entspedalitSes  of  humbug.  HeistheAdmirsble 
Crichton  of  social  hypocrisies.  About  this  time 
M.  Emile  de  Girardin  appeared  on  the  stage  of 
Parisian  KfiB.  He  set  up  a  cheap  newspaper  in 
the  pay  of  the  Government  This  was  crim- 
inal in  the  eyes  of  all  the  other  papen,  includ* 
ing  the  Oiartport,  because  they  cost  more,  and 
EmUe  bade  fidr  to  seduce  their  subscribers. 
The  Bepublican  Party  set  up  the  gifted  Armand 
Carrel  as  tteir  champion  against  the  interloper ; 
but  Girardin  was  a  man  of  courage,  although  a 
humbug,  and  he  shot  Armand  through  the  heart 
in  a  duel  Kany  yean  afterward  he  marched  at 
the  head  of  a  popular  procession  to  the  grave  of 
his  antagonist,  and  wept,  and  pronoanced  a 
lovely  panegyric  on  the  charaetor  of  the  de- 
ceased. It  was  a  theatrical  reparation,  and  suit- 
ed the  French ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  ekK 
quent  Emile  made  the  di^lay  much  more  to 
impress  the  living  tiian  to  gratify  the  dead.  I 
rincerely  hope  that  when  I  am  in  my  coffin  my 
enemy  will  not  come  and  pubHdy  patronize  my 
ashes.  Such  a  man  as  Girardin,  with  his  dieap 
paper,  his  speculations— for  he  is  a  great  ama- 
teur in  bubbles,  thisM.  EmUe — such  a  man  could 
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not  eid^  the  notice  of  bo  keen  an  obeenrer  ma 
Robert  Macaixe.  Accordingly  we  find  Robert 
becoming  a  journalist  with  all  possible  speed ; 
and  behold  him  in  his  editorial  sanctum,  armed 
with  his  nsoal  splendid  audacity,  and  confront- 
ing a  melanchcdy  shareholder  in  the  paper  La 
Biag%ie,  journal  quotidienne,  which  the  specula- 
tor has  just  started.  He  discourses  magnificent- 
ly on  the  prospects  of  the  journal.  **  Our  prof- 
its,*' he  says,  **  arise  from  a  new  combination. 
The  journal  costs  20  francs  tiie  year ;  we  sell  it  at 
23  k .  One  million  of  subscribers  makes  a  profit 
of  three  million  and  a  half  of  francs.  There  are 
my  figures.  Contradict  me  in  figures,  or  I  will 
bring  an  action  for  libeL  "  Let  us  hope  that  Rob- 
ert convinced  this  incredulous  shareholder.  Pres- 
ently we  find  Robert,  tired  of  journalism,  march- 
ing majestically  along  the  Bourse.  He  proposea 
to  his  friend  Bertrand  a  notable  scheme  for  rais- 
ing the  wind.  **  I  adore  commerce,"  he  says ; 
**and  if  you  agree,  we  will  start  a  bank.  Capital 
fire  hundred  millions ;  the  highest  rates  of  inters 
est  guaranteed.  We  will  break  the  banks,  the 
bankers,  the  bankereases — the  whole  world  T' 
**But,''  says  the  timid  and  usually  stupid  Ber- 
trand,'* there  are  the  ^eiu<far»ie«/'*  '*Fool!" 
shrieks  the  astute  Robert,  in  a  rage,  *  *  who  would 
dare  to  arrest  a  millionaire  ?'* 

Is  this  France  in  which  this  scene  occurs? 
Is  that  splendid  swindler  who  q)eaks  of  Gallic 
birth?  Is  that  the  Paris  Bourse  that  fills  the 
background  of  the  picture  ?  The  scheme  seems 
so  familiar  to  me  that  I  no  longer  tread  on 
French  ground.  I  hear  the  din  of  Broadway. 
The  mercantile  babble  of  Wall  Street  fills  my 
ears.  Methinks  I  hear  some  smart  and  ex- 
travagant broker  speaking  to  his  confidential 
friend.  Money  is  security  in  France,  saith  M. 
Robert.  Alas  I  money  is  security  hero  also  I 
Where  are  the  gens  eParmes  for  the  bold  specu- 
lator in  New  Y^  who  plunders  year  after  year 
antil  concealment  becomes  no  longer  possible, 
and  then  runs  off  to  Europe  with  a  nice  little 
pocket-book  for  his  private  expenses?  Where 
here  are  the  prisons  that  will  not  crumble  be- 
fore the  enchanted  touch  of  the  rich  criminal's 
golden  wand  ? 

When  Macaire  has  exhausted  the  resources 
of  the  Bourse  he  becomes  in  turn  lawyer,  phy- 
sician, head  of  a  matrimonial  office,  fashionable 
beggar.  He  starts  a  patent  incombustible  black- 
ing association.  He  builds  a  promising  life 
insurance  company  with  equal  facility.  As  a 
lawyer  he  visits  Bertnud  in  prison,  where  that 
worthy  haa  been  taken  on  account  of  some  petty 
thefl  **  Send  me  one  hundred  crowns,"  he 
says  to  Bertrand,  **and  I  will  obtain  your  ac- 
qnittaL"  Poor  Bertrand  declares  his  poverty. 
^'Sendmetenr— five^-one.  No?  Then  lend  me 
your  boots,  and  I  will  plead  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances.'* Could  not  this  scene  have  oc- 
curred in  the  Tombs  of  New  York  ?  Napoleon 
said  of  the  Russians  that  if  you  skinned  one 
you.  would  find  a  Cossack  beneath.  Strip  Rob- 
ert cf  that  Paris  coat,  that  FreQch  accent,  that 
Gallic  air,  and  I  fear  exceedingly  that  the  re- 


sult would  be  a  Tombs  lawyer.  Very  soon  we 
find  this  indomitable  Rob^  proposing  to  Ber- 
trand to  start  a  new  religion.  **  Time  is  fleet- 
ing," he  says  to  his  stolid  friend  with  a  hypo- 
critical snivel,  **but  fbols  never  die.  Let  na 
occupy  ourselves  with  eternity."  So  he  turns 
fashionable  preacher :  points  his  white  hand  to 
heaven  from  the  pulpit,  and  makes  an  exodlent 
profit  on  eternity. 

The  Charivari  is  now  owned  by  a  company. 
Messieurs  Louis  Hnart,  Clement  Caragnel,  and 
Taxile  Delord,  edit  and  write  therein.  Mon- 
nier,  Cham,  who  is  an  outcast  ion  of  M.  de  Noe, 
ex-peer  of  France,  and  has  assumed  a  nam  de 
pbme  appropriate  to  his  condition,  Staal,  Ber- 
tal,  Danmier,  and  some  others,  are  the  artists. 
But  the  Charivari  is  no  longer  what  it  once 
was.  The  Parisian  press  is  captiTO  and  in 
chains.  Politics,  the  real  food  on  v^hkk  a  sa^ 
tirical  paper  should  exist,  are  forbidden  frnit. 
The  poor  Charivari  has  to  content  itself  with  so- 
cial caricatures,  and  lately  the  opportunity  which 
the  Eastern  war  has  given  itof  ridSculingthe  Rus- 
sians enabled  it  to  keep  body  and  sool  together. 

Standii^  upon  this  soil  my  blood  boils  in  my 
veins  when  I  turn  my  eyes  toward  Paris  and 
behold  the  condition  of  the  French  Press.  What 
sacrilege  is  there  committed  daily  against  the 
divinity  of  Thought !  What  astounding  tyranny 
marches  among  men,  clad  in  the  decent  gar- 
ments of  the  Law  L  France  ia  traaqnil ;  but  it 
is  the  tranquillity  of  terror.  The  Presa  is  com- 
plaisant, but  it  is  the  submission  of  a  slave  1  I 
see  the  ci^tiTe  and  her  keeper.  She  cronehea 
tremblingly  in  a  comer,  forcing  herself  to  snkile 
and  to  seon  happy,  while  the  dmpot  sits  in  cruel 
calmness,  watching  her  every  motion.  Dares 
she  to  mutter  at  her  fate ;  dares  she  to  disobey 
the  word  of  command  that  bids  her  loyally  re- 
joice and  cry  "Long  live  Napoleon!"  with  her 
quivering  lips — the  whip  is  raised,  the  cold  eye 
flashes,  the  terriUe  blow  falls,  and  the  poor 
howling  creature  is  lashed  into  silence  and  sub- 
mission. It  is  no  longer  a  pleasant  thing  to 
be  an  editor  in  France.  ,  It  is  like  living  in  a 
fine  house  where  the  servants  that  wait  on  you 
are  bailiffs  in  disguise.  If  yon  hare  not  gone 
to  prison,  it  is  not  less  certain  that  the  prison 
has  come  to  you. 

It  is  pleasant  to  tnm  from  this  picture  of 
horrid  tyranny  to  the  contrast  afforded  by  the 
liberty  of  the  London  Punch,  This  paper  is  an 
offspring  of  tiie  Charivari^  and  acknowledges  its 
parentage  upon  its  title-page.  It  was  started 
by  a  knot  of  wits  who  used  to  assemble  at  the 
Wrekin  Tavern  in  Broad  Court,  behind  theDmry 
Lane  Theatre.  These  men  originally  composed 
a  club  called  the  Rationals,  of  which  Douglas 
Jerrold  was  president,  and  of  which  the  insignia 
of  membership  was  a  fool's  cap  worn  while  in 
conclave.  This  convivial  assemblage  erentual- 
ly  changed  into  a  someidiat  dmilar  institution 
called  the  Owls.  This  new  association  possessed 
a  tame  owl  that  used  to  nuurch  along  the  convi- 
vial board  with  much  n^jesty,  and  gave  an  air 
of  dignity  to  a  scene  that  I  ^Mur  was  otherwise 
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bacchmnafian.  ^ere  wero  Leman  Rede,  and 
Mark  Lemon,  Doaglas  Jenold,  little  Keelj  the 
actor,  John  Brongfaam  tlie  Irish  comedian,  the 
two  Mayhewt,  Laman  Blanchard,  and  many 
other  literary  men  of  London.  Here  it  was, 
the  stofy  rana,  that  the*idea  of  a  comio  paper 
similar  to  the  Paris  Chariwxri  waa  first  started, 
and  the  Pen  and  Palette  suggested  as  a  name. 
This  title,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  was  not 
latis&ctoiy;  and  it- is  related  that  one  evening 
at  the  dab,  Jerrold  remaiidng  that  Leman  Rede 
and  Mark  Lqnon  were  both  present,  said,  '*Here 
are  two  lemons,  there  is  whisky  and  hot  water 
and  sugar  on  die  table,  why  not  call  the  paper 
Punch  ?"  The  idea  was  too  good  not  to  be  in- 
stantly adopted,  and.  in  a  few  weeks  the  first 
nunber  of  the  London  I\mch  was  issned.  The 
yonng  periodical  safiered  for  a  while  firom  all 
the  disciwes  incidental  to  the  childhood  of  news- 
papers. Its  funds  were  low.  Its  parents  were 
quarreling.  Its  circulation  was  not  what  it 
should  be.  Several  literary  doctors,  experienced 
in  the  treatment  of  such  cases,  predicted  a  speedy 
dissolution.  At  the  moment,  bowerer,  when  the 
patient  was  believed  to  be  ia  articuh  mortis^  up 
came  Messrs.  Bradbury  and  Evans,  the  publish* 
ers,  with  the  true  panacea  for  dying  periodicals 
— money.  Theypurchasedtheoonoom,  installed 
'Miaik  Lemon  as  editor-in-chie^  advertised  and 
pot  in  requisition  all  the  resources  of  the  trade ; 
when  lol  the  expiring  Pwtek  arose  from  his 
bed — laughed  again  his  terrible  jeering  laugh 
with  all  his  old  strength,  and  issued  forth  to  the 
world  with  a  restored  constitution.  Since  that 
time  the  greatest  names  in  England  have  been 
written  in  Mr.  Pimek**  check-book.  Jerrold, 
Thackeray,  Dickens,  Albert  Smith,  the  two 
Broughs,  the  tiiree  Mayhews,  Thomas  Hood, 
James  Hannay,  John  ^rliog,  with  a  host  of 
men  whose  names  have  never  gone  fiirtber. 
Every  one  now  knows  that  the  famous  fiu  con- 
tributor was  the  sly  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh 
that  said  such  bitter  things  in  Frazer^t  MagO' 
nae,  and  traveled  from  Comhill  to  Cairo,  he 
being  in  turn  closely  related  to  one  Mr.  Arthur 
Pendennis,  the  wonderful  historian  of  the  New- 
comes.  People  know  that  the  physiologies  of 
Lcmdon  life  that  appeared  in  Pmtch^s  pages  were 
written  by  Albert  Sinith,  who  now  ascends  Mont 
Blanc  three  times  a  week  to  crowded  London 
audiences,  and  that  Mrs.  Caudle  and  the  Story 
of  aFeather  eame  from  jerrold's  diamond-tipped 
pen.  If  any  comic  periodical  deserves  its  suc- 
cess it  is  Punch,  There  is  not  a  weak,  unman- 
ly spot  in  the  entire  of  its  body  politic  Its 
scorn  is  true  EngUsh  scorn.  ''Fair  play,  and  no 
quarter  !"*  cries  Mr.  Punch,  as  he  squares  at  his 
enemy.  What  blows  the  little  punchy  fellow 
does  give  when  he  has  a  mind  to  do  it !  What 
tremendous  left-handers;  what  countering;  with 
what  amaiing  pluck  he  stands  up  to  his  woik ! 
Nothing  gives  him  more  immense  pleasure  than 
to  bully  a  nobleman,  unless,  indeed,  it  is  to  re- 
firesh  himself  with  a  dig  at  Prince  Albert  or  poor 
old  Colonel  Sibthorp.  For  a  long  time  he  found 
great  amusement  in  hitting  Lord  Brougham  on 


that  enormous  historical  nose  with  which  every 
one  is  familiar.  For  two  years  Punch's  pages 
were  nasal  with  that  wonderfhl  proboscis.  He 
Joked  upon  it,  he  sang  about  it,  he  caricatured  it, 
he  tweaked  it  with  a  venomous  good-will  splen- 
did to  behold.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  learned 
noblenum  wished  heartily  many  a  time  that,  like 
the  prince  in  the  fairy  tale,  he  could  find  some 
kind  elf  who  had  a  spell  for  the  reduction  of  over- 
grown noses.  Ini\mcA'<Letter8tohisSon,inthe 
Snob  Papers,  in  the  Story  of  a  Feather,  and  in 
Mrs.  Caudle's  immortalLectores  we  find  some  of 
the  finest  social  satire  that  has  ever  been  written. 
It  is  at  once  vigorous  and  keen.  It  has  the 
weighty  swing  of  the  broadsword  with  the  deli- 
cate pdnt  of  the  rapier.  It  spares  no  one.  Prince, 
queen,  courtier,  senator,  all  bleed,  and  yield  to 
this  remorseless  and  doughty  weapon.  Gallant 
little  knight — ^honest,  jovial  BIr.  Punch,  I  honor 
you ;  you  and  your  band  of  chevaliers,  who  sit  at 
that  Round  Table  called  the  Worid,  ever  ready 
with  your  enchanted  swords.  Fly  far  away,  ye 
elves  of  Malice,  and  Meanness,  and  Hypocrisy ! 
fly,  and  never  again  showyour  fkces  on  the  green 
soil  of  England  I  Here  is  a  new  King  Arthur 
with  the  talisman  of  truth,  who  will  lay  ye  low 
if  ye  dare  to  face  the  sun ;  here  is  a  band  of 
dauntless  hearts  against  whom  no  fidse  en- 
chantments will  prevail  t 

Of  the  many  imitations  that  sprang  up  in  the 
wake  of  Punch,  unquestionably  the  most  for- 
midable was  the  Puppet  Show.  This  periodical 
gathered  around  it  some  of  the  brightest  wits 
and  readiest  pencils  in  the  metropolis.  Gravami 
drew  for  it ;  so  did  Frank  Bellew,  since  known 
in  this  country  in  the  pages  of  this  Magarine 
and  elsewhere,  whose  imaginative  power  and 
sense  of  humor  are  not  surpassed,  perhaps,  by 
any  living  caricaturist.  Poor  Nordi,  the  Re- 
publican philosopher,  who  hoped  so  much  when 
he  sought  this  country,  and  who  came  to  so  mel- 
ancholy an  end  after  he  had  tried  it ;  Hannay, 
the  author  of  '*  Singleton  Fontenoy ;"  Edwards, 
the  literary  Jack  c^  all  Trades,  equally  ready 
with  a  comedy  or  a  catechism.  The  Broughs ; 
Sidney  Blanchard,  the  son  of  unhappy  Laman ; 
and  William  Jerrold,  the  heir  of  the  house  of 
''Caudle.*  All  these  men  illuminated  the  l\{p- 
jttt  Show;  drew  up  the  curtain  weekly,  and 
pulled  the  strings  con  amore.  It  was  brilliant 
for  a  time  that  ill-fated  periodical,  but  it  was 
the  hectic  splendor  of  decay.  The  seeds  of 
death  were  ripening  within,  and  to  the  great  re- 
gret of  a  laige  body  of  yonng  Bohemians,  who 
lived  out  of  it,  it  expired  tranquilly  after  many 
weeks  of  protracted  suffering.  It  was  in  connec- 
tion with  this  paper  that  I  first  beheld  a  speci- 
men of  a  London  Bohemian,  so  pure  and  perfect 
in  his  way  that  I  can  not  refrain  from  introduc- 
ing him  to  your  notice.  The  London  Bohe- 
mian differs  firom  his  Parisian  brother  in  being 
more  substanlially  poor.  He  is  either  honester^ 
or  the  same  faeilities  for  debt  do  not  exist  in 
the  English  capital.  The  Paris  Bohemian  has 
a  thousand  devious,  and,  I  grieve  to  say,  often 
unmentionable,  shifts  by  which  he  con^ves  to  ^ 
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exltt  The  Londoner  alao  runs  in  debt  where 
he  can ;  shuns  certain  streets,  where  exasper- 
ated shop-keepers  lie  in  wait  for  him  at  their 
doors,  but  somehow  does  not  contrive  to  keep 
up  appearances  as  well  as  the  Parisian.  I  have 
a  private  theory  of  mj  own  on  this  subject.  I 
have  observed  through  life  that  those  persons 
without  means  who  did  not  woric  always  lived 
the  best.  Now  the  London  Bohemian  works 
sometimes ;  the  Parisian  never :  hence  the  for- 
mer's pecuniary  inferiority. 

My  Bohemian  was  a  wonderful  fellow.  I 
should  like,  with  your  permission,  to  call  him 
Tom;  first,  because  the  name  is  short;  sec- 
ondly, because  that  fine  old  stupid  institution, 
the  British  Drama,  has  from  my  earliest  years 
taught  me  to  look  upon  all  young  fellows  named 
Tom  as  careless,  clever,  penniless  scape-graces. 
Tom,  then,  in  many  ways,  was  a  source  of  end- 
less wonder  to  me.  X  solemnly  declare  that 
when  I  knew  him  he  was  entirely  composed  of 
-ink  and  pins.  I  once  beheld  him  at  his  toilet, 
and  I  shaU  never  forget  that  mysterious  cere- 
mony as  long  as  X  exist.  Shall  I  tell  how  he  art- 
fully manufactured  a  shirt-bosom  out  of  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  and  a  collar  out  of  the  unwritten 
portion  of  a  lady's  note  ?  Shall  I  describe  the 
marvelous  boots  which  had  no  Boles,  yet  which 
presented  a  goodly  i^pearance  when  he  walked 
out  in  the  dusk  ?  Shidl  I  dwell  on  the  wondrous 
dexterity  with  which,  by  aid  of  a  pen  and  ink, 
he  concealed  ravages  of  time  in  his  coat  and 
hat  ?  Tom  a0ected  the  twilight,  and  really,  in 
that  soothing  and  reflecting  hour,  he  presc^ited 
a  certain  appearance  of  careful  seediness.  I, 
who  knew  how  he  was  constructed,  was  always 
afraid  lest  he  should  come  to  pieces  at  some 
critical  moment.  Tom  had  his  debts,  or,  as  he 
called  them,  his  "  difficulties."  Certain  taverns 
had  obstacles  for  him,  and  unseen  ramparts  of 
unpaid  bills  barricaded  many  otherwise  agree- 
able thoronghfares.  He  subsis^  chiefly  by 
comic  writing,  and  might  be  always  found  with 
half  a  dozen  detached  jokes,  in  a  sort  of  rent 
which  be  called  a  waistcoat  pocket  He  li 
brilliant  and  original,  but  his  incorrigible  Bohe- 
mianism  kept  him  miserably  poor ;  but  under 
that  frail  coat  and  tender  wabtcoat  there  beat 
a  heart  as  noble  as  aay  that  ever  throbbed  under 
Milan  steel  in  the  days  of  knightly  honor.  Tom, 
while  the  Puppet  Show  lived,  had  a  salary  on 
that  periodical  of  some  three  guineas  a  week. 
On  pay-day,  as  soon  as  he  received  his  salary,  he 
would  sneak  off  slyly  and  disappear  for  a  few 
hours,  after  which  time  he  would  reappear  with 
a  reckless  dare«devil  air,  and  only  a  few  shil 
lings  in  his  pocket.  If  he  were  questioned  by 
his  friends  as  to  what  had  become  of  his  money, 
he  would  hint  wildly  at  taverns  and  gaming- 
tables, and  use  all  innuendo  possible  to  lead  peo- 
ple to  suppose  that  he  had  dissipated  his  sub- 
stance in  some  horribly  heedless  naiiner.  Ah, 
Tom,  amiable  l^ypocrite  that  you  were,  we  knew 
you  better!  We  knew  that  off  in  some  dim 
and  lonely  street  of  that  vast  city  there  dwelt  a 
mother  and  a  sister,  whose  only  hold  in  life  was 


on  the  poor  Bohemian.  We  knew  whither  you 
went  when  yon  stole  away  from  your  wild  com- 
panions. Fancy  tracked  yonr  steps  to  that  ob- 
scure street,  up  the  cracy  stairs,  into  tiie  poverty- 
stricken  room,  until  it  saw  yonr  aims  wreathed 
around  a  beloved  neck,  andheard  a  beloved  voice 
Uessing  the  dutiful  son.  What  if  after  baring 
lightened  that  obscure  home  with  yonr  presence, 
and  poured  your  little  pittance  into  the  lap  that 
had  cradled  you  in  days  of  yore — what  if  you 
came  back  and  swaggered  about  in  borrowed 
plumes  of  vice— your  innocent  disguise  was  sa- 
cred to  us  all ;  for  we  knew  that  there  lay  behind 
it  a  holy  mystery  of  love,  too  beaatifiil  and  grand 
to  be  profSsned  even  by  a  word ! 

I  would  that  I  could  reconcile  my  own  wishes 
and  your  time  in  the  present  paper.  I  should 
like  to  travel  with  you  over  fields  that,  alasl  I 
have  oni^y  time  to  name  as  I  go  by.  Ton  will  miss 
many  great  names  in  my  roll-call  of  humorists.  I 
feel  like  a  juggler  who,  being  given  a  dosen  balls 
to  throw  np^  disco  vers  that  he  can  man  age  only  five 
orsix.  I  find  my  hands  full  already,  and  have  to 
cast  many  a  glittering  name  aside.  It  would 
please  me  much  to  make  a  foraging  expedition 
into  the  lands  of  German  comedy.  To  stop  a 
while  with  the  F&egmde  Blatter,  that  periodical 
devoted  to  the  elephantine  wit  peculiar  to  the 
Teutonic  race ;  to  gossip  about  the  Dusseldoif 
caricaturists,  and  have  a  running  dash  at  the 
Kladderadattch  Deutsche^  the  Punch  of  Germa- 
ny. Then  there  is  that  supreme  wit  Helnrich 
Heine,  who,  stretched  on  a  bed  for  twenty  years, 
poured  forth,  year  afiier  year,  a  stream  of  the 
bitterest  and  clearest  humorous  writing.  I  will 
not  speak  of  Tom  Hood;  for,  with  all  his  facund- 
ity  of  wit,  I  can  not  bear  to  look  upon  him  as  a 
comic  writer,  making  jokes  for  a  livelihood — he, 
the  manliest  genius,  the  tenderest  heart,  the 
most  magical  poet  of  modem  times !  Jerrold, 
caustic,  stem,  remorseless,  I  salute  as  I  go  by. 
Gilbert  h  Beckett,  comic  historian  of  England, 
and  contributor  to  Punch,  1  may  greet  another 
time.  *  *  Sam  Slick,  **  whose  boc^  would  be  un- 
bearable were  it  not  for  the  strong  thread  of 
common  sense  running  through  tl^;  Shilli- 
ber,  parent  of  the  whimsical,  popular,  garrulous 
<*  Mrs.  Partington;"  "Mr.  Philander  Doesticks,** 
whose  humor  is  entirely  original,  and  whose  only 
fault  is  that  he  has  given  us  too  much  of  a  good 
thing ;  Mr.  Charles  Leland,  fantastic,  and  fre- 
quently inimitable;  Mr.  Donald  M^Leod,  with 
several  literary  et  ceteras,  must  all  make  way  be- 
fore iron  necessity.  There  are  two  gentlemen, 
however,  whom  I  can  not  pass.  Come  forth, 
Mr.  Charles  Dickens  1  come  forth,  Mr.  Arthur 
Pendennis  I 

I  know  no  finer  wit,  no  more  honest  gentle- 
man, than  Mr.  Pendennis.  People  have  ac- 
cused him  of  being  heartless  and  a  cynic;  of 
being  an  unbeliever  in  human  goodness,  in  vir- 
tue, in  honor.  I  see  the  world  in  his  books. 
If  he  has  painted  Becky  Sharp  in  no  pleasant 
colors— if  he  has  not  punished  that  clever  female 
swindler  as  she  deserved — ^has  he  not  dealt  out 
the  justice  of  this  world?    In  what  eitj  in  the 
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Union  do  we  iee  poetical  justice  meted  to  the 
Cfimituls  of  good  society  ?  Do  not  rognes  pros- 
per and  grow  fat?  Do  not  heartless  girls  who 
hare  sworn  peijnred  oaths  at  the  altar,  go  down 
to  their  grares  repntable  matrons?  He  that 
paints  society  as  it  exists  has  a  gloomj  task  to 
faUin.  Skeletons  sit  at  every  banquet ;  bloody 
secrets  lie  in  coflfers,  fkst  locked  until  Dea& 
shall  nnshoot  the  bolt.  If  we  only  knew  what 
deeds  that  hand  which  we  grip  so  heartily  in  the 
street  had  done !  If  nil  the  plots,  and  lies,  and 
hypocrisies,  which  have  seamed  tiiat  dowager's 
cheek  with  wrinkles,  were  to  be  written  legibly 
on  her  (mot ;  if  that  blooming  mask  of  roses  were 
torn  from  Ae  midden*s  countenance,  and  the 
canker  that  lies  behind  rerealed ;  if  we  lived  in 
Madame  de  Qenlis*s  Palace  of  Truth,  and  every 
one  spoke  what  was  uppermost,  I  think  that  Mr. 
Arthur  Pendennis  would  be  vindicated,  and  all 
the  world  made  unhappy.  Fortunately,  the 
novelist  or  satirist  is  never  able  to  impress  soci- 
ety with  a  sufficient  conviction  of  its  own  crim- 
inality to  make  it  miserable.  It  will  sow  its 
wild  oats,  and  reform  little  by  little,  I  feel  no 
doubt;  but  until  then,  such  monitors  as  Mr. 
Arthur  Pendennis  are  sorely  needed.  If  this 
gentleman  paints  the  vanities  of  the  world  until 
we  grow  ashamed  of  belonging  to  it,  does  he  not, 
on  the  other  hand,  present  us  with  some  noble 
pictures  of  virtue  and  honor?  The  world  of 
fiction  is  the  better,  I  say,  fbr  having  such  a 
simple,  splen^d  old  fellow  as  Colonel  Kew- 
come  bom  into  it  His  grand,  manly  smile 
pours  like  sunshine  through  the  murky  clouds 
of  Vanity  Fkir.  His  honest  hand  seems  to  give 
us  a  portion  of  its  own  strength  and  earnestness 
when  we  grip  it  I  love  his  simple,  generous 
heart ;  his  straightforward,  blundering  Intellect, 
that  rides 'down  the  light  logicians  of  the  world 
Hke  a  heavy  dragoon.  Then  with  what  artfhl 
strokes  of  satire  are  other  personages  painted 
in  that  wonderful  panorama  of  English  society. 
Tkke  Bfr.  Moss  fbr  insunce.  How  that  young 
Hebrew  art-oeophyte  is  hit  off  with  a  single 
touch.  "CHve  Newcome  came  to  see  me  ey- 
trj  day  when  I  was  ill,**  says  a  young  comrade 
to  Moss,  reproachftiny ;  '*and  sent  me  Jellies 
and  things ;  and  you  never  came  to  ask  after  a 
fellow."  •*  My  dear  boy,**  says  Moss,  **  I  didn't 
Uke  to  come,  because  I  thought  it  might  remind 
you  of  that  two  pound  five  you  owe  me."  The 
histoiy  of  Israel  is  written  in  the  sentence. 

In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  Mr.  Charies 
Dickens  is  more  of  a  comic  writer  than  Mr.  Pen- 
dennis. The  latter  gentleman  is  always  en 
ffremde  temte.  His  boots  are  varnished,  his  coat 
fetthless,  his  neckclotfi  irreproachable.  He  sat- 
irizes with  the  calmness  of  a  man  of  society ; 
he  speaks  his  epigrams  with  a  good  accent;  he 
has  no  affectations,  is  simple,  and  well-bred; 
and  in  all  he  says  one  perceives  a  latent  strength 
ready  to  be  exerted  at  a  moment's  notice ;  nev- 
er displayed  until  it  is  wanted.  80  his  anger 
is  the  anger  of  a  gentleman — terrible,  but  never 
vulgar.  He  strdres  with  a  gloved  hand,  all  the 
whUe  lan^iing  at  his  own  prowess.     Dickens  is 


less  refined  and  more  poetic.  I  do  not  know  of 
his  having  drawn  a  single  lady  or  gentleman  in 
his  books,  who  acted  or  spoke  like  a  lady  or  gen- 
tleman, with  the  one  exception  of  Mr.  James 
Steerforth,  who  is  one  of  the  most  delicate,  aerial 
sketches  of  character  in  all  modem  satirical  liter- 
ature. Dickens,  who  is  quite  as  earnest  as  Pen- 
dennis, makes  a  greater  noise,  as  it  were,  over  a 
grievance.  In  the  duello  with  Humbug  into 
which  both  these  gentlemen  have  flung  them- 
selves, they  conduct  themselves  very  differently. 
Pendennis  appears  on  the  ground  wiUi  hisdelicate 
small-sword,  salutes,  plants  his  foot  firmly,  and 
in  a  flash  he  has  whipped  his  weapon  through 
his  antagcul^i  8  body.  He  makes  no  f^ss,  but 
goes  to  work  like  an  experienced  mcUtre  {Tarmes 
as  he  is.  Dickens  must  have  a  little  of  the  mel- 
odrama in  bis  encounter.  He  rushes  in  from 
the  left  with  a  tremendous  scuffle,  armed  with 
broadsword  and  many  pistols,  and  other  roman- 
tic paraphernalia.  He  flourishes  about,  and 
tells  his  enemy  to  come  on ;  so  that  if  you  did 
not  know  that  he  was  very  earnest  indeed  you 
would  believe  him  to  be  acting. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  say  that  those  two 
men  are  friends;  that  they  do  not  hate  one 
another,  as  the  great  authors  did  of  old ;  that 
they  do  not  keep  hirelings  paid  for  the  purposes 
of  mutual  defamation.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
friendship  brightens  their  feme.  Damon  will 
be  remembered  for  the  sake  of  Pythias.  Pyth- 
ias will  not  be  forgotten  as  the  friend  of  Damon. 
It  would  be,  indeed,  glorious  if  our  literaiy  an- 
nals could  show  a  few  more  such  examples  of 
loyal  affection. 

It  is  difflcult  to  measure  the  extent  of  the  in- 
fluence of  comic  literature  upon  the  age.  Cer- 
vantes and  Moliere  proved  its  potency  of  old ; 
and  I  think  in  our  present  day  it  has  a  greater 
effect  than  almost  any  other  species  of  composi- 
tion. A  joke  is,  in  reality,  a  more  formidable 
weapon  than  invective ;  and  a  sneer  in  Pmeh 
reforms  an  abuse  that  perhaps  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  Irish  members  of  Parliament  have 
been  subsisting  on  for  years.  There  is  some- 
thing insinuating  in  a  jocular  attack.  The  pub- 
lic swallows  it  as  the  child  swallows  his  medi- 
cated jelly.  It  fbels  instinctively  that  there  is 
A  bitter  pill  somewhere,  bat  still  it  is  pleasant  to 
take.  The  strongest  man  is  not  proof  against  a 
malicious  sally.  The  giant  will  always  find 
some  David  who  will  tumble  him  with  a  well- 
slung  joke.  I  believe  the  comic  writer,  when  he 
means  well,  to  be  as  powerfU  as  the  maker  of 
national  ballads.  With  song  and  sarcasm  one 
might  sway  the  world  t 


ROUGE  ET  NOIR: 

A  MABCH  SSMIXISCEKCE  OF  DECEMBER. 

ALL  the  stars  be  thanked,  it  is  once  more 
spring!  Not  that  I  have  any  gradge  against 
winter  in  a  seasonable  point  of  idew.  I  am 
neither  gouty,  rheumatic,  nor  subject  to  the 
snuflles.  In  fact,  I  am,  or  was,  fond  of  sleigh- 
ing; moreover,  I  delight  in  the  amusements 
and  sociabilities  of  the  time. 
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I  hate  to  swelter  awaj  long  summer  days  in 
a  seyen-by-nine  box  in  the  third  story  of  a  lai^e 
white  bam,  courteously  styled  a  hotel;  where 
the  salt  air  sticks  in  my  whiskers,  droops  my 
collars,  relaxes  my  shirt-bosotn,  and  moulds  my 
boots;  where  salt-water  irritates  the  skin  and 
ruins  patent  leather.  I  can  not  and  will  not  go 
through  all  this  for  the  sake  of  eating  my  din- 
ner to  abominable  music,  and  dancing  half  the 
night  with  damp  belles;  and  never  getting  a 
decent  drive  because  I  don*t  own  a  2.40  horse, 
and  all  the  fellows  who  do  will  take  out  women. 

Nor  is  it  any  better  to  endure  the  crush  of 
brown  linen,  blue  yails,  and  traveling-bags  that 
invade  eveiy  rail-car,  and  constitr!*>»  «  heavy  at- 
mosphere of  cologne,  sandwiches,  peppermint, 
and  patchouli,  mixed  ad  lib,  with  dust,  in  or- 
der that  at  the  end  of  such  travel  I  may  be 
boxed  up  in  an  attic,  with  a  broken  pitcher'and 
a  three-legged  chair,  and  obliged  to  divert  my- 
self with  drinking  nauseous  water  and  prome- 
Bading  interminable  piaizas. 

No :  winter  for  me  I  at  least  I  used  to  think 
80 ;  but  now  I  bless  the  coming  of  spring — the 
renewal  of  some  variety  in  dress— of  some  dif- 
ference in  angelic  externals — something  beside 
this  last  winter's  universal  black  and  red,  which, 
in  my  childish  days,  passed  muster  as  the  or- 
dained mourning  for  the  devil.  Alas  I  it  rused 
him  with  me — ^but  I  digress. 

It  is  enough,  for  purposes  of  introduction,  to 
say  that  I  am  a  personable  young  man,  of  some 
property,  well  educated,  and  in  a  respectable 
business  in  New  York.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
concerns  the  public  to  know  what  that  business 
is,  or  whether  it  is  supported  by  laige  capital,  or 
if  my  nose  is  hooked,  or  in  which  pocket  I  car^ 
ry  my  handkerchief,  since  I  am  not  before  a 
coroner ;  so  I  omit  these  specialities.  I,  board 
pomewhere,  and  I  know  some  people,  and  one 
day  last  autumn  I  received  |in  invitation,  through 
the  instrumentalities  of  the  gracious  Brown,  who 
had  me  on  his  list  of  dancing  young  men,  to  a 

large  party  in Street,  given  by  the  superb 

and  splendid  Mrs.  Lollard. 

Of  course  I  went,  as  I  was  not  booked  for  any 
thing  better;  and,  once  there,  I  did  my  duty.  I 
polked  with  fat  girls  and  thin  girls,  with  low- 
necked  houris  and  sparkling  humanities.  I 
never  relaxed  from  my  duty  for  more  than 
breathing  space  till  supper  time;  and  then, 
having  fed  my  last  partner  (a  fine  stout  girl, 
with  feet  like  snow-shovels,  as  my  own  experi- 
enced to  their  cost !)  with  as  much  lobster  salad, 
wine  jelly,  ices,  and  Champagne  as  a  girl  who 
had  worked  so  hard  needed  to  refresh  her,  I  re- 
turned her  to  her  mother  and  came  back  for  my 
own  feed,  when  suddenly  I  was  seized  in  a  tight 
grip,  and  somebody  behind  me  shouted, 

**  Halloa,  old  fellow !  how  in  the  world  came 
you  here  ?" 

I  recognized  Charley  Gregory's  voice,  and 
gave  him  one  of  my  two  appropriated  Cham- 
pagne bottles,  after  which  act  of  disinterested 
friendship  we  had  five  minutes  for  a  talk ;  and 
be,  being  intimate  in  the  house,  offered  to  pre- 


sent me  to  th«  oldest  daughter,  just  out.  So^ 
being  primed  for  the  occasion,  I  was  duly  intror 
duced  to  Mrs.  Lollard,  Miss  Lollard,  and  Mist 
Jane  Lollard — a  cousin ;  by-the-way,  they  wera 
both  named  Jane— confound  it ! 

I  don't  go  in  for  descriptions  of  women,  £or 
very  often  you  can't  point  out  any  extra  beimty 
in  the  very  woman  who  bewitches  you ;  but  Miss 
Lollard  was  a  positive  and  realizable  belle.  She 
had  bright  brown  hair,  bright  bine  eyes,  bright 
red  lips,  teeth  as  white  as  possible,  and  a  color 
as  regular  as  rouge ;  but  it  was  real,  for  I  saw  it 
flush  all  over  her  white  brows  often  enough  to 
know  that :  besides,  she  had  a  pretty  figure,  and 
was  as  gay,  and  arch,  and  coquettidi  as  she  had 
a  right  to  be;  so,  of  course,  I  fell  in  love  with 
her  on  the  spot,  and  chartered  all  the  white  ca^ 
melia  bushes  in  one  green-house  for  the  winter, 
after  she  told  me  this  was  her  favorite  flower. 
Her  cousin  was  a  clever-looking  woman  of 
thirty,  or  thereabout — good  teeth,  good  eyes, 
and  good  hair — well-dressed,  and  a  spirited 
lK>lker ;  but  she  couldn't  hold  a  candle  to  the 
other,  of  course. 

I  danced  the  Grerman  with  Miss  Lollard  till 
full  three  o'clock,  made  more  complimentaiy 
speeches  than  I  ought  to  have  wasted  on  one 
woman,  and  went  home  to  my  boarding-house 
dizzy  with  delight  because  she  invited  me  to  call. 
I  got  down  to  the  office  pretty  late  next  day ; 
found,  of  course,  an  unusual  press  of  business, 
because  I  wasn't  there  to  do  it;  smoked  six  ci« 
gars  to  cool  off  my  head ;  and  got  away  about 
nine,  fagged  but. 

It  was  one  of  Rachel's  nights,  and  I  knew 
there  was  a  party  in  the  Avenane;  so,  between 
the  two,  I  gave  up  the  Lollards  for  that  evening ; 
dropped  in  at  Niblo's — fell  asleep  in  my  seat- 
had  my  pocket  picked ;  went  home  and  to  bed. 
Next  day  Charley  Gregory  came  in,  and,  after  a 
smoke,  we  agreed  to  stroll  down  Broadway  and 
see  the  women,  who  were  all  out,  the  day  being 
clear  and  cold.  Good  gracious,  how  they 
looked !  a  stream  of  red  and  black,  varied  only 
by  black  and  red !  Black  cloaks,  black  dresses, 
even  black  furs,  picked  out  with  red  flowen^  red 
scarfs,  and  here  and  there  a  red  and  black  plaid 
dress ;  and  all  the  pretty  ones,  who  could  afford 
to  be  covered  up,  shrouded  in  those  provoking, 
mystifying,  tormenting,  bewitching  black  vails, 
under  which  the  wearer  sees  every  body  and  is 
seen  by  nobody.  Bah  I  of  all  selfish,  unbeara- 
ble, deluding  institutions,  black  lace  vails  with 
sprigs  all  over  them  are  the  worst— don't  I  know 
it?     Hang  them  all  I 

We  were  just  in  fh>nt  of  the  Saint  Nicholas 
when  the  crowd  thinned  a  little,  and  there  came 
toward  us  another  shape  of  the  red  and  black — 
a  black  hat  with  rich  feathers  just  tipped  with 
fiery  scarlet,  a  black  velvet  cloak  of  specially 
stylish  cut,  sable  furs,  a  black  dre#s  of  that  thick, 
shiny,  crinkled  stuff  that  women  wear  lately,  and 
a  black  vail,  through  which  shone  scarlet  flow- 
ers, glittering  eyes,  and  teeth  flashing,  as  the 
lady  smiled  in  returning  Charley's  bow,  liko 
frosh  rows  of  com  kernels. 
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Sach  A  walk  too  as  she  had ! — flight  as  a  fairy 
and  straight  as  a*  queen ;  little  feet,  by  the  way 
she  stepped ;  and  no  sort  of  tronble  about  car- 
rying her  hands,  she  didn*t  remember  them — 
but  I  saw  the  tiny  fists  in  black  gloves.     Oh  I 

'*Who*s  that?"  said  I  to  Charley  as  we 
passed  6enin*s. 

"  That  ?  Why  Jane  Lollard  to  be  sure ; 
**  didn't  you  know  her?" 

I  said  something  rather  strennous  I  suppose, 
for  Charley  said  it  wasn't  worth  swearing  about. 
If  I  chose  to  call  there  that  erening  I  could  ex- 
plain, and  women  must  expect  to  be  cut  if  they 
went  about  in  such  con-demned  things  as  those 
vails,  which  would  hide  a  man's  own  grandmo- 
ther if  he  didn*t  know  her  gait.  So  I  cooled 
down,  and  Charley  went  up  town,  and  I  to  the 
office ;  but  that  evening  I  went  to  Mrs.  liollard's, 
and  found  the  two  Miss  Lollards  up  for  com- 
pany. 

If  the  pretty  one  was  pretty  in  her  sleeveless 
and  neckless  party  frock,  she  was  divine  in  a 
home  dress :  it  was  partly  black  to  be  sure,  some 
kind  of  a  black  velvet  dress-coat,  but  the  lace 
and  corals  set  it  off.  I  declare  I  didn't  know 
what  ailed  me  for  a  minute.  I  was  dizzy,  but 
she  was  very  polite;  and  talked  to  me  about 
operas,  and  polking,  and  fast  horses,  till  just  as 
we  were  discussing  horses  in  came  a  Mr.  Jermyn, 
a  handsome  fellow  I  must  own,  handsome  as  the 
Czar  Nicholas,  and  something  in  his  style,  only 
more  human-looking. 

Miss  Lollard  shook  hands  with  him,  and  in 
the  tiniest,  bird-like  fit  of  laughter  introduced 
him  to  me. 

** Isn't  it  funny?**  said  she.  ''Mr.  Parker 
and  I  were  just  talking  about  horses." 

"  Is  it  possible  Miss  Lollard  ranks  me  among 
horses  ?"  replied  Mr.  Jermyn,  showing  his  teeth 
with  a  bland  smile. 

'*  Dear  me,  how  funny  you  are !"  tittered 
she.  *'  I  was  only  thinking  of  your  love  of  a 
trotter,  Mr.  Jermyn.  Such  a  perfectly  sweet  lit- 
tle horsel"  turning  to  me  with  a  channing  burst 
of  enthusiasm. 

'*  A-ah !  yaas ! "  murmured  Mr.  Jermyn.  "  Til 
sell  that  hawse,  I  believe,  and  get  a  pair  !** 

■<<0h,  don't!"  entreated  Miss  Lollard;  <*it's 
such  a  love !" 

**It's  a  great  bawr,"  drawled  Mr..  Jermyn. 
And  now  began  an  uproar  of  tongues  on  this 
sulyect  between  the  two  and  Charley  Gregory, 
who,  I  forgot  to  say,  was  with  me ;  dxuring  which 
I  turned  round  and  made  mysdf  agreeable  to 
Miss  Jane,  the  cousin. 

By-and-by  Mr.  Jermyn  rose,  took  a  position, 
tnmed  out  his  toes,  dropped  his  head,  and  dis- 
jointed his  arms,  knocked  his  hat  against  his 
left  leg,  and  took  leave. 

Miss  Lollard  became  more  bewitching,  and 
accepted  my  escort  to  the  Opera  the  next  night ; 
and  then  Charley  and  I  went  through  the  dis- 
locating process,  and  were  oE 

Wasn't  I  blessed  ?  I  wonder  how  many  pairs 
of  gloves  I  tried  on  to  get  the  best  fit  What  a 
ftanning  tie  and  hat  I  got  at  Genin's,  and  such 


a  lovely  waistcoat !  X  was  got  up  regardless  of 
expense.  So  was  not  Miss  LoUard.  Some  of 
those  fashionistic  imps  that  haunt  women  put  it 
into  her  head  that  it  wasn*t  good  style  to  be  fall- 
rigged  at  the  Opera,  so  she  was  fairly  done  up  in 
the  veritable  black  and  red,  vail  and  all  1  So 
was  Miss  Jane,  who  was  on  Chariey  Gregory's 
hands,  and  truth  to  tell,  I  didn't  know  which 
was  which  when  I  went  into  the  drawing-room. 
I  should  have  made  some  confounded  blunder 
bu^  that  Miss  Lollard  spoke  to  me  first.  True, 
they  spoke  alike,  and  chewed  the  same  words, 
but  still  there  was  a  difference — there  was  I  I'll 
hold  to  it  yet,  that  I  was  deliberately  sold  when 
— no  heading  off  though,  yet ! 

We  drove  off,  got  to  the  Academy  in  good 
time,  had  brought  any  amount  of  candies,  and 
such  a  jolly  evening  as  we  had ! 

Miss  Lollard  took  off  her  vail  and  looked 
about  with  those  splendid  eyes  of  hers,  as  bright 
and  round  as  door-knobs,  till  half  the  fellows 
within  eye-shot  were  staring  at  her. 

The  music  was  stupid,  of  course — some  of  that 
Beethoven  stuff  they  bore  one  with  there ;  but 
we  had  plenty  of  conversation  in  our  box,  so 
we  were  not  troubled  with  the  orchestra. 

One  grim-bearded  old  fellow,  fool  enough  to 
prefer  the  music  to  Miss  Lollard's  voice,  did  hiss, 
it  is  true ;  and  he  was  a  resolute-looking  chap 
too ;  but  I  got  on  my  feet  to  go  and  kick  him, 
when  she  put  her  hand  on  my  arm,  and  said,  in 
the  sweetest  way, 

**  Don't,  please  1    I  hate  a  scene  1** 

You  could  have  knocked  me  down  with  a 
feather,  I  vow — ^my  head  reeled ;  but  just  then 
up  stalked  Jermyn,  and  began  to  drawl  out  some 
stuff  or  other  about  his  horse.  Confound  his 
horse  I  it  always  was  stampeding  where  it  wasn't 
wanted  at  alL 

Going  home,  we  talked  about  winter  weather, 
and  snow ;  how  pleasant  it  was  to  sleigh ;  she 
had  enjoyed  it  so  much  last  winter  on  the  Har- 
lem road,  behind  Mr.  Jermyn's  trotter.  I  be- 
lieve I  swore,  though  I  turned  it  into  a  sneeie 
before  she  heard  it.  I  went  into  the  houae  with 
her  for  n  moment,  then  off  for  home,  and  lay 
half  the  night  groaning  to  myself  about  that 
horse,  when  suddenly  it  came  into  my  head  to 
buy  it.  What  a  confounded  fool  I  was  not  to 
have  thought  of  that  before !  He  said  he  wanted 
to  sell  it,  but  she  turned  my  head. 

I  sprang  out  on  the  floor,  I  was  so  pleased 
when  I  did  lay  hold  of  the  notion ;  but  it  was  a 
cold  night,  a  clock  struck  three  somewhere,  and 
I  crept  back  again  rather  sheepishly. 

In  the  morning  I  commissioned  Charley  Greg- 
ory to  bay  that  horse;  I  rather  wanted  the 
money,  too,  to  pay  a  note,  but  I  let  that  go ; 
the  note  wasn't  due  till  January.  I  could 
scrape  up  an  accommodation  before  that  time, 
and  the  horse  I  must  and  would  have. 

Charley  bought  the  creature  at  a  high  figure, 
and  I  kept  him  at  a  stable  up  town.  I  never 
had  owned  a  horse  before,  and  it  never  occurred 
to  me  what  they  ate  and  how  much ;  sixteen 
quarts  of  oats  a  day,  besides  hay  and  short*  I 
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whatever  that  is — short  grass,  very  likelj.  The 
animal  woald  hare  been  a  poor  investment  for 
any  other  profit  than  Miss  Lollard! 

Then  there  was  another  difficnltj.  I  am  not 
much  of  a  horseman ;  I  wasn't  used  to  driving ; 
but  it  never  wonld  do  to  drive  with  a  lady  till 
I  was  snre  of  my  hand.  Good  gracious !  what  a 
training  I  did  go  through ;  what  a  beast  it  was ! 
The  very  first  time  I  undertook  the  animal  it 
would  go  on  two  legs,  and  the  more  I  pulled 
the  reins  to  pull  him  down  the  straighter  up  he 
stood ;  till  at  last  the  leather  cut  my  hands  so  I 
had  to  let  go  from  mere  pain,  and  the  obstinate 
animal  actually  came  down,  and  set  off  at  2.40 
pace  up  the  Avenue ;  the  stable-keeper,  whom 
I  took  along,  slapping  his  knee  and  exclaim- 
ing, 

"Hooray!  that's  the  thing,  Sir!"  in  a  way 
rather  exciting  to  the  horse,  I  think.  I  came 
back  alive  though,  and  after  some  time  I  did 
get  the  hang  of  the  thing. 

By  this  time  I  had  made  myself  quite  at  home 
at  the  Lollards*.  I  met  that  Jermyn  fellow 
there  continually ;  often  he  was  there  before  me, 
and  he  was  forever  going  to  parties  with  them, 
for  lie  knew  lots  of  people  I  didn't ;  swells  up 
town ;  Avenue  people ;  and  some  of  the  litera- 
ries ;  great  bores  they  are,  too,  but  it  seemed  to 
be  worth  his  while  to  know  them — ^for  the  sake 
of  talk  I  suppose. 

The  plague  of  his  being  perpetually  at  the 
Lollards'  was  that  I  could  never  get  a  chance  to 
ask  Miss  Lollard  to  drive  with  me.  I  did  not 
care  to  let  Jermyn  know  I  had  bought  his  trotter, 
though  I  believe  now  he  knew  it  all  the  time. 

At  last  it  got  to  be  nearly  New-Year — a  heavy 
snow  made  good  sleighing.  I  had  bought  such 
a  slap-up  turn-out  for  the  trotter !  such  strings 
of  bells,  white  wolf-skins,  and  a  shell  of  a 
sleigh. 

*'  The  tipsiest  little  craft  that  erer  skimmed 
a  drift,*' as  the  carriage-builder  said.  Rather 
doubtful  praise  I  thought ;  but  it  was  just  the 
model  of  one  Miss  Lollard  had  admired  the 
week  before,  so  I  put  my  doubts  in  my  pocket. 

I  wasn't  used  to  sleighing  either.  I'd  have 
liked  to  drive  myself  before  trying  to  take  a  lady 
out ;  but  as  lack  would  have  it,  the  very  day 
my  sleigh  came  home  to  the  stable  I  met  Miss 
Lollard  in  the  street  with  no  cousin,  and  no  Mr. 
Jermyn,  and  in  spite  of  the  black  vail  I  knew 
her  at  once,  and  joined  her  promenade. 

I  asked  hei^  to  drive  with  me  that  afternoon, 
and  received  a  gracious  assent,  though  she  had 
rather  a  hoarse  cold ;  so  I  promised  to  call  for 
her  at  the  hour  she  chose,  and  on  learning  from 
me  after  farther  conversation,  that  I  had  bought 
Jerroyn's  trotter,  she  was  charmed  extremely, 
and  expressed  the  prettiest  pleasure  in  such  a 
sweet  little  drawl. 

Was  I  uplifted  or  not?  Good  gracious !  why 
did  I  record  that  day  an  invoice  of  sleighs  and 
white  wolf-skins  from  J.  Lollard,  instead  of 
flfty-fbor  copper-bottomed  kettles  from  Peter 
Smith  ?  Luckily  for  rae  old  Smug,  my  partner, 
£d  not  see  that  before  I  did ! 


Three  o'clock  came.  I  waa  got  up  in  rather 
the  right  style  myself.  A  sort  of  muff  on  end 
for  a  cap,  fur  coat,  and  gloves ;  really,  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  red  cheeks  and  a  confounded  sheepish, 
"good-boy"  expression,  as  Chariey  Gregory 
called  it,  I  should  have  looked  quite  like  a 
2k>uave,  or  Cossack,  or  Bashi-bazouk,  or  what- 
ever-you-call-it ;  on  the  whole,  Russian. 

I  took  the  hostler  along  to  hold  the  horse, 
while  I  went  in  for  Miss  Lollard,  and  I  let 
him  drive  up  there,  just  to  get  the  beast  going, 
while  I  tried  to  limber  my  gloves,  they  were  so 
stiff. 

My  eyes,  how  that  horse  stepped  offl  you'd 
have  thought  he  was  dancing  on  hot  plates,  but 
we  got  along  pretty  well. 

"That  *ere  cutter's  a  little  tiltish.  Sir,**  said 
the  hostler,  as  I  got  out.  "  Youll  have  to  set 
pretty  quiet!** 

*'  Aw,  ya-as ! "  said  I,  as  much  like  Mr.  Jermyn 
as  I  possibly  could,  and  dignifiedly  mounted  Uie 
steps  to  Mrs.  Lollard's  door. 

"  Miss  Lollard !"  inquired  I.  The  nigger  had 
a  bad  cough,  for  a  minute  I  couldn't  get  any 
answer ;  something  queer  was  going  on  in  that 
house,  for  I  heard  an  immense  sniggling  going 
on  behind  the  parlor  door.  Just  then  a  child 
passed  and  looked  up. 

"Hullo,  Mister  Santa  Glaus!**  shouted  the 
little  vagabond.  I  was  just  swearing  at  him 
when  Miss  LoUard  came  tripping  to  the  door, 
done  up  in  that  abominable  black  vail !  I  put 
her  in,  tucked  her  up,  inwardly  raging  because 
I  couldn't  see  her  pretty  face,  gathered  up  the 
reins,  and  we  were  off.  Of  course  the  horse's 
two  front  legs  were  up  in  the  air  immediately, 
as  she  said  just  like  the  unicorn  on  a  needle- 
paper,  but  I  let  him  down,  and  we  went  at  a 
pretty  slapping  pace  through  the  Avenue. 

It's  ugly  driving  a  sleigh,  though ;  it  goes  so 
easy;  slews  round  comers  such  an  odd  way; 
and  that  horse  would  not  keep  in  the  middle  of 
the  road  unless  I  held  the  reins  just  so.  Half  a 
dozen  times  I  turned  to  talk  to  Miss  Lollard, 
and  the  beast  swerved  out  of  the  track,  and 
tilted  up  one  runner  to  that  extent  that  if  I 
hadn't  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  pull  one 
rein  we  should  have  been  upset ;  and  sometimes 
he  started  fair  for  the  other  side  of  the  street  if 
I  pulled  a  bit  too  hard.  Thunder!  didn't  I 
wish  myself  out  of  the  scrape  ? 

Besides,  the  little  boys  on  the  sidewalk  chaffed 
my  rig  so  continually.  I  was  afraid  Miss  Lol- 
lard heard  them,  I  was  bound  to  get  out  of  the 
city,  so  I  touched  my  horse  smartly  on  the  flank. 
I  had  been  told  he  was. shy  of  the  whip;  but 
how  could  I  know  one  cut  would  set  him  off? 
And  off  he  went,  more  like  a  streak  of  lightning 
than  ever  I  saw  a  horse  go  before,  right  oat  on 
the  Harlem  road.  Houses,  signs,  posts,  trees, 
fences,  bridges,  bams  flew,  flew,  flew ;  now  to 
the  right,  now  to  the  left.  Horses  behind  and 
before  took  up  the  race ;  "b*hoys*'  shouted  and 
SWOTS ;  women  laughed ;  Miss  Lollard  screamed 
and  flung  both  her  arms  round  my  neck.  It 
wasn't  any  matter,  for  my  gloves  were  so  stiff 
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I  could  not  do  miidi  wHb  the  rdiM  when  he 
pulled;  and  I WM  rather  gkd  she  WM  too  mnch 
■cared  to  find  oat  that  I  wai ;  for,  by  Jove  I  I 
wa»f 

^'Hooraj!  it'g  pace  tiiat  kUls!**  jelled  a 
loafer  in  a  box  tied,  toming  aa  we  passed; 
and  as  he  tamed  mj  trotter  swerred  from  the 
track,  knocked  the  off  ronner  on  the  fellow's 
ooofoonded  wooden  machine,  tilted  ns  oat  on 
to  a  heap  of  bricks,  kicked  hiinself  free  from  the 
deigh,  and  ran— -oat  to  Williams  Bridge,  and 
then  across  conntiy  I  suppose,  for  I  neyer  saw 
the  animal  again,  I  thank  my  stars ! 

There  we  lay  till  the  necessar]r  crowd  was 
gadiered.  Som^KMfy  picked  me  ap.  The  first 
words  I  heard  were— 

«WeUI  that  feller's  got  a  brick  in  his  hat 
now,  if  he  ha*n't  never  afbrel*'  chomsed  by  a 
shoot  of  laoj^iter,  and  rejoiaed  to  bj  an  old 
Irishwoman — 

^' Share  he*s  an  innosint-lookin*  bje!  he*s 
lost  the  sofy-pillj  aff  his  head,  poor  cratare  I 
Tm  thinkin  his  modier*ll  be  wondherin  whare 
heisr 

I  rnbbed  my  ejes  with  my  left  hand  and 
looked  abont ;  more  I  coald  not — m j  leg  was 
broken.  Bight  opposite  me  sat  an  object---good 
graoionst  what  was  it?  A  female  shape  feint- 
ed away;  its  open  lips  utterly  toothless;  its 
hair  principally  lying  in  its  lap ;  its  cheeks  pink 
in  spots,  in  spots  gray;  bonnet,  vail,  plumes, 
▼ebret,  one  wrock  of  dir^  snow  and  brick  dust. 
I  looked  at  its  feet;  there  were  the  identical 

Polidi  boots  it  wore  when  we  left Street, 

and  under  one  foot  peeped  out  the  twisted  plate 
and  crushed  enamel  of  Uiat  beautiful  set  of  teeth. 

She  opened  her  eyes  while  I  gazed— the  d II 

they  were  black!  I  had  got  hold  of  the  cousin ! 
I  had  asked  her  to  drire ;  I  had  been  half  mak- 
ing lore  to  her;  and  she  wasn't  killed  by  the 
final  smash!  I  wanted  to  shy  a  brickbat  at 
her,  but  I  refrained. 

'Ut  nerer  rains  but  it  pours!"  says  the  proT- 
erb.  While  we  sat  there  staring  at  each  other 
a  superb  sleigh,  with  a  pair  of  black  horses  that 
ought  to  hare  cost  a  mint  pf  money,  drore  up- 
stopped.  It  was  Jermyn  and  the  Miss  Lollard. 
How  dirine  she  looked  I  I  tried  to  moTe— to 
hide — tocRMsch  down  under  any  thing;  I  twist- 
ed my  broken  leg  and  feinted  dead  away  with 
pain.  In  the  mean  time  they  pkked  up  the 
pieces  of  the  cousin  and  drove  off. 

I  came  to  sense  in  the  fourth  story  of  a  Har- 
lem tavern,  where  I  lay  for  throe  months.  Just 
as  I  could  move  about  my  room  I  took  up  a 
paper  and  read  the  marriage  of  George  V.  Jer- 
myn to  Jane  Lollard. 

Hever  mind !  I  never  saw  the  cousin  again. 
As  for  my  note,  which  came  dne  in  January, 
it's  not  best  to  tell  what  happened  about  that. 
Any  way  Fm  off  for  Oregon  to-morrow,  for  I 
saw  by  the  last  advices  that  ^Bbek  and  white 
are  expected  to  be  the  rage  for  summer  coa- 


I  renounce  the  devil  and  aU  his  woria  in 
Broadway  I     Good-by ,  Charley ! 


EVEBY  WIFE  HEB  OWN  TOBMENTOB. 
Ik  Thseb  East  Lbsbons. 

LE880M  L 

THEBE  are  certain  methods  of  augmenting 
domestic  discomfort  With  fetal  facility ;  and 
as  it  is  possible  that  one  young  woman  in  ten 
Uiousand  is  ignorant  of  the  ways  and  means,  I 
need  make  no  apology,  I  think,  for  making  an 
iteration  for  her  sake. 

In  the  first  place,  my  veiy  ignorant  young 
friend,  when  your  husband  takes  up  the  news- 
paper in  the  morning,  instead  of  your  hand,  as 
may  possibly  happen,  turn  your  face  resolutely 
to  ^e  wall,  bite  your  finger-nails,  or  scratch  on 
ttie  window-pane  Just  sufficiently  to  attract  at- 
tention. When  your  unnatural  husband  looks 
up  and  inquires  what  is  tiie  matter,  as  may  pos- 
sibly happen  on  the  first  trial,  scratch  or  bite,  as 
the  case  may  be,  more  pertinaciously.  If  he 
puts  down  the  paper,  and  comes  to  you — and 
such  behavior,  it  has  been  computed,  manifests 
itself  about  once  in  a  century — ^writhe  yourself 
out  of  his  arms ;  and  when  his  inquiiy  as  to 
what  is  the  matter  is  repeated — which  you  may 
safely  calculate  upon  —  say  *^  Nothing  f  and 
however  often  the  repetition  occur,  don*t  for 
your  life  relax  a  muscle,  or  make  any  other  re- 
ply. Pouting  is  a  most  successful  method  of 
opening  the  eyes  of  the  husband  to  the  sweet- 
ness of  your  temper,  of  asserting  your  dignity, 
and  the  impossibility  of  condescending  from  it, 
and  also  of  eliciting  the  admiration  due  to  it. 

When  breakfast  is  ready  pretend  you  don't 
hear  the  bell,  and  not  till  yon  have  been  re- 
minded of  it  four  or  five  times  must  you  show 
any  disposition  to  rise  from  the  humble  foot- 
stool on  which  yon  are  contemplating  the  wall 
paper,  or  the  pattern  of  the  carpet  in  the  dark- 
est comer  of  the  room.  When  you  are  per- 
suaded that  the  patience  of  your  monster  of  a 
hasband  has  been  stretched  to  its  utmost  limit, 
posh  him  angrily  from  yon  if  he  .offers  to  assist 
you,  brush  roughly  past  him,  and  indicate,  by 
looks  as  well  as  acts,  that  you  will  see  him  in 
purgatory  before  yon  accept  any  of  hb  assist- 
ance— ^until,  indeed,  he  has  asked  your  pardon, 
and,  furthermore,  paid  for  it,  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  silk  gown,  a  diamond  ring,  a  bracelet, 
or  some  other  equally  vi^uable  article  by  which 
pardons  for  like  ofienses  are  purchasable. 

When  you  are  seated  at  the  breakfest-table 
begin  to  write  on  your  plate  with  the  handle  of 
your  fork,  in  such  way  as  shall  indicate  that 
never  in  the  course  of  your  natural  life  do  you 
expect  to  have  any  other  use  for  a  fork.  If  it 
oeenrs  to  you  to  make  the  letters  you  shape 
spell  your  maiden  name,  it  will  be  a  source  of 
extreme  gratification  to  yourself  and  not  the 
slightest  annoyance  to  any  other  individual. 

When  your  coffee  is  being  prepared  give  di- 
rections, in  a  voice  so  low  that  nobody  csn  un- 
dentand  you,  to  have  it  "very  weak" — ^thereby 
indicating  to  your  husband  Uiat  your  delicate 
nerves  have  undergone  a  horrible  shock. 

If  your  landlady,  or  other  person,  make  in^ 
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qmrj  ma  to  jonr  cbodhioii^  answer,  ^ejectedlj, 
that  you  have  a  headache  —  which,  from  the 
sanction  of  common  consent,  means  every  thing 
and  nothing  in  particnlar.  The  headache  leaves 
the  presomption  open  that  your  heart  is  oaiiffr* 
ing,  yonr  longs  decomposing,  or  your  entire  ha- 
mani^  cancerous. 

No  wife  should  omit  to  get  the  definition  of 
headache  perfectly. 

When  yon  husband  ofiers  yon  beef-steak,  om- 
elet, or  other  appetizing  relish,  give  him  to  un- 
derstand that  he  is  heaping  inymlt  upon  ii^ury. 
At  the  same  time  your  intercourse  with  him,  so 
far  as  words  go,  must  be  excessively  polite. 
Y09  must  say  ''Thank yon.  Sir,"  so  ingenious- 
ly as  to  make  it  seem  as  if  yon  said,  "The  deuce 
take  you !"  It  can  be  done,  as  might  be  shown 
by  ten  thousand  examples.  Sip  yonr  coffee 
with  your  tea-spoon,  as  if  yon  wou/d  swallow  a 
little  if  you  possibly  could ;  and  take  up  a  crumb 
or  two  of  diy  toast — it  will  show  forth  so  elo- 
quently your  disposition  to  i^pear  better  in 
health  than  you  are ;  to  make  light  of  your  suf- 
ferings. 

If  this  procedure  fail  to  elicit  any  tenderer 
demonstration,  when  the  meal  is  ahont  mid- 
way of  its  progression — a  fact  easily  determ- 
ined, if  yon  are  at  a  boarding-house,  by  the 
emptiness  of  the  gravy  platter,  which  usually 
occurs  at  this  period  —  rise  demnrely,  put  your 
hand  to  yonr  forehead,  and  stagger  out  of  the 
room. 

If  your  hnsband  follow  yon,  call  him  "  My 
dear*' — say  he  is  veiy  kind— you  don't  want 
him  to  trouble  himself  on  yonr  account — yon 
are  not  worth  minding,  ete.,  etc,  ete. — all  of 
which  phrases,  and  sundry  others,  will  present 
themselves  to  any  well-educated  female  mind. 
The  time  intervening  between  the  breakfiut  and 
business  hours  nse  with  a  wise  refeitnce  to  mak- 
ing your  hnsband  miserable.  I  would  suggest, 
as  favorite  and  effectual  means,  dashing  your- 
self on  the  sofa,  and  burying  yonr  face  in  the 
cushion ;  pacing  to  and  fro  across  yonr  cham- 
ber with  rapid  and  irregular  steps,  and  a  most 
persevering  and  obstinate  continuity  of  silence. 
When  yonr  husband  takes  up  his  hat  affect  not 
to  see  it  —  it  may  bring  him  to  speech.  When 
he  rattles  the  door-key,  as  he  probably  will,  to 
win  one  parting  glance,  don't  look  toward  him, 
but  sway  yourself  back  and  forward  in  your 
rocking-chair,  and  not  till  he  finally  says  "  Good- 
morning  r  must  yon  bring  to  bear  upon  him  the 
condemnation  of  your  reproachful  eyes.  As  you 
hear  his  retreating  footsteps  you  will  naturally 
listen  very  eagerly  in  expectation  of  his  return, 
but  he  will  not  come  badL.  You  will  then  make 
a  little  hysterical  scream,  in  the  hqw  of  arrest- 
ing his  attention,  but  he  will  not  hear  yon. 
When,  under  like  drcumstonces,  did  such  ap- 
peal ever  reach  the  "  dull,  cold  ear"  of  any  hus- 
band ?  When  you  are  fully  persuaded,  as  yon 
will  be  shortly  after  this,  that  your  acting  has 
failed  to  make  any  impression  upon  him,  and 
that  he  has  seen  quite  through  your  unreason- 
able afiectations  and  expectations,  and  will  tseat 


yon  acoordin^y,  yon  will  have  airived  at  about 
as  comfortable  a  state  of  torment  as  can  reason- 
ably be  anticipated  in  the  earlier  phases  of  con- 
nubial felicity;  and  yon  can  pass  the  day  profit- 
ably, which  you  will  thus  have  made  as  long  as 
three  days  usually  are,  in  further  qnalifyiag 
yourself  to  become  your  own  tormentor. 

LESSON  II. 

SuLuuiMBBS  and  pouting,  however  efficadoos 
— and  their  efficacy  can  not  be  positively  relied 
upon — ^mnsthave  alternations  of  fretfnlness^  pet- 
ulance, and  seceding! 

For  the  introduction  of  these  alumtives  into 
treatment  no  definite  rules  can  be  laid  down. 
I^  however,  the  wife  have  an  ordinaiy  degiea 
of  discernment  and  tact  no  difficulty  will  pre- 
sent itself.  An  outline  of  conduct  may  be  indi- 
cated notwithstanding. 

A  very  happy  method  of  heightening  domes- 
tic felicity  has  been  found  to  be  a  frequent  re- 
finence  to  the  wider  liberties  and  dearer  pleas- 
ures of  girlish  days.  Entreat  yonr  young-lady 
friends,  as  often  as  yon  can  find  opportnnity  in 
the  presence  of  yonr  husband,  never  to  many  so 
long  as  they  live ;  intimate,  with  mysterious  and 
terrible  vagueness,  that  all  the  old  inventions  of 
torture  are  dwarfed  in  comparison  with  tiie  01^ 
deals  of  married  life.  Say,  if  you  had  had  some 
kind  friend  to  warn  you  how  grateful  you  would 
be— if  you  could  but  have  your  days  of  freedom 
back  again — and  shake  your  head  and  sigh. 
This  is  all  calculated  to  awaken  uneasy  emo- 
tions in  the  bosom  of  your  hnsband,  which  will 
presently  communicate  themselves  to  yourself. 
When  asked  if  yon  go  here  or  there,  do  thus  or 
so,  answer,  regretfiiUy,  that  yon  vted  to,  and 
indicate  that  you  are  not  permitted  to  do  any 
tiling,  or  go  to  any  place,  since  yon  have  put  01. 
marriage  bonds.  If  your  husband  asks  yon  to 
sing  or  read  to  him,  as  in  the  dscyn  gone  by,  an- 
swer that  yon  have  nothing  to  read ;  say  out- 
right, you  don't  want  to  sing;  yawn,  and  indi- 
cate in  all  ways  that  reading  and  singing  to  him 
are  old  stories.  If  he  manifinsts  a  disposition  to 
converse,  talk  of  what  yon  used  to  have  in  yonr 
own  father's  house,  and  make  frequent  mention 
of  the  privations  you  never  expected  to  have  to 
suffer.  No  matter  what  the  humility  of  your 
former  stete,  or  what  the  elevation  and  affluence 
of  your  present  one,  there  may  be  elicited  un- 
favorable contrasts,  if  yon  but  bend  your  ener- 
gies to  the  searching  of  them  out. 

Abstain  rigidly  from  the  nse  of  any  of  those 
little  courtesies  by  which  the  regard  of  your 
husband  was  first  won ;  neglect,  to  slovenli- 
ness, if  yon  will,  those  personal  renovations  and 
adornments  which  the  eyes  of  your  girlhood  do- 
lighted  int  slippers  down  at  the  heel ;  stockings 
soiled,  and  wrinkled  about  the  aidde ;  hair  un- 
combed ;  and  morning  dress  with  tassels,  rib- 
bons, and  laces  fiying,  have  been  found  to  be 
efibctual  methods  of  aUenattng  regard.  To  in* 
sure  complete  success,  the  morning  dress  must 
be  worn  ajl  day ;  at  dinner,  an  old  shawl  or  cloak 
may  be  thrown  over  it  with  good  effect.  What- 
ever your  husband's  order  of  beauty,  dqirodata 
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it  by  ulking  admiringlj  of  persons  of  an  entire- 
ly different  ityle— especially  of  old  tweet-hearte 
— and  to  these  you  may  refer  yery  often,  intima- 
ting that  yon  have  had  a  thousand,  ai^  of  whom 
you  might  have  married,  and  with  any  of  whom, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  you  might  hare  been 
infinitely  happier  than  you  are. 

When  yon  find  your  puse  empty  don't  say 
any  thing  about  it,  that  being  one  of  Uiose  things 
that  husbands  are  expected  to  know  without  any 
earthly  intimation.  Refuse  all  his  invitations 
to  go  out  without  regret  or  apology ;  continue 
to  wear  the  old  morning-dress  into  the  evening, 
and,  after  this  sulkiness  has  been  persevered  in 
for  three  or  four  months,  select  some  Sunday 
momiog  when  your  husband  is  preparing  for 
dufch  in  a  quiet  and  congenial  frame  of  mind, 
smother  your  eyes  in  a  towel  and  sit  down  to 
the  eigoyment  of  a  ^ood  cry  I  After  a  little  ex- 
perience no  difficulty  will  be  found  in  the  get- 
ting up  of  one  of  these  pleasant  litde  family 
episodes.  Crowd  into  your  memory  all  the 
slights,  disappointments,  and  vexations  of  your 
whole  life,  and  keep  clearly  in  view  the  effsct  to 
be  wrought  upon  your  husband,  for,  "when  he 
thinks,  good,  cunning  man,  his  harvest  is  a-rip- 
ening — come  like  a  ftostl**  In  other  words, 
when  he  presents  himself  with  hat  and  gloves 
in  hand,  ready  for  the  meaning  service,  and  in- 
quires if  you  are  not  going,  reply  briefly  in  the 
negative;  if  he  questicms  you  further,  "make 
yourself  into  thin  air,**  and  do  not,*in  any  way, 
give  him  the  least  satisfaction.  Say  you  are 
not  ill — say  the  day  is  favorable — say  you  like 
the  clergyman,  and  in  iact  have  the  greatest 
desire  to  go  to  church,  but  that  you  am*ty  and 
upon  that  canU  rest,  without  why  or  wheie- 
fofe. 

The  great  enemy  has  no  stronger  hold  upon 
domestic  infelicity  than  the  purse-sdings  afford, 
and  this  every  young  wife  should  be  taught  in 
an  early  lesson. 

If  forced  to  begin  this  crying  experiment  with- 
out an  adequate  supply  of  tears,  you  will  prob- 
ably be  at  no  loss  before  it  is  done  with,  as  few 
husbands  can  suffer  this  infliction  without  say- 
ing and  looking  such  things  as  are  illy  calcu- 
lated to  engender  smiles. 

On  the  whole,  my  young  learner,  whether 
your  husband  goes  to  church  alone,  leaving  you 
to  the  comfort  of  your  darkened  room  and  tow- 
el, or  whether  he  throws  himself  on  the  sofa, 
eovers  his  fooe  with  the  newspaper,  and  sleeps 
to  the  tune  of  your  sobbing,.!  think  I  may  prom- 
ise yon  a  day  singularly  unprofitable  and  free 
from  satisfaction ;  indeed,  it  will  not  be  your 
fiinlt  if  your  experiment  is  not  found  to  have 
completely  shut  oot  any  and  every  prospect  of 
domestic  sunshine  for  as  many  days  and  weeks 
in  the  future  as  you  can  readily  number. 

•*  Umgwlng  bt  TsiMd  his  Utoh  At  ere. 
Though  tirad  in  heart  and  limb; 
He  lored  no  other  pUoe,  end  yet 
Borne  wee  no  home  to  him,** 

must  have  been  written  of  some  poor  soul  whose 
better-half  understood  the  art  of  self-torment. 


ucssoNm. 

Whbm  yon  have  succeeded,  my  young  learn- 
er, in  divesting  home  of  all  attractions— of  mak- 
ing it  a  place  to  which  your  husband  comes  from 
hi^t  and  the  necessities  of  food  and  sleep— not 
because  **that  single  qwt  is  all  the  world  to 
him,"  yon  will  have  arrived  at  that  point  of  per-  • 
fection  in  your  art  which  requires  little  further 
teaching.  A  few  hints,  however,  may  be  thrown 
out.  I  have  seen  wives  made  singularly  and 
excruciatingly  miserable  by  meddling  with  af- 
fairs which  were  none  of  their  business. 

Not  till  your  sense  of  propriety  and  self-re- 
spect have  gone  utteriy  can  you  venture  upon 
the  forcible  extraction  of  secrets  in  your  hus- 
band's keeping.  The  most  ai^roved  methods 
of  making  an  onslaught  are  by  aocusation,  teas* 
ing,  and  suspicious  insinuation.  By  these  pro- 
cesses yon  will  be  likely  to  gain  sufficient  van- 
tage-ground upon  which  to  stand  and  prop  your* 
self  up  with  your  right  to  know  idiatever  your 
husband  has  ever  thought^  said,  or  done.  If 
you  can  justify  yonrsel^  so  much  the  better,  but 
if  you  can*t,  why  never  mind — trifles  never  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  self-tormentor*s  constablesbip. 

Having  established  a  conviction  of  your  right 
to  know  whatever  yon  desire  to  know,  proceed 
something  on  this  wise.  Or,  having  failed  of 
the  aforesaid  conviction,  set  up  a  pretense,  and 
take  by  main  force  every  citadel  of  privacy 
you  can  batter  inta  In  order  to  make  some 
show  of  justification,  select  an  evening  when  by 
chance,  accident,  or  buriness  detention,  your 
husband  returns  home  a  little  later  than  usual, 
and  no  matter  whether  it  be  five,  ten,  or  twen- 
ty minutes  later,  use  them  for  '*  nursing  your 
wrath,  and  keepmg  it  warm,"  and  when  he  pre- 
sents himself,  let  your  sharp,  biting  words  crackle 
like  thorns  under  a  pot,  until  he  shall  think  the  ' 
house  is  coming  down  about  his  ears. 

You  may  effectively  open  the  attack  in  the 
use  of  the  subjoined  fbrmula: 

'*  So  it  has  come  to  this,  has  it  I  pretty  well,  I 
think,  when  you  find  pleasure  every  where  ex- 
cept at  home.  I'd  like  to  know  what  kept  you 
out  to-night— pretty  time  of  night,  ain't  it,  to 
come  home— I  should  think  you'd  be  ashamed 
to  show  your  head.  Suppers  all  cold,  and  I 
don't  care— you  don't  Reserve  any  supper — how 
do  you  suppose  I  can  know  the  minute  you  will 
come  into  the  house,  and  have  things  nice  and 
hot,  when  you  vaiy  four  or  five  hours  in  your 
time  of  coming  in !  I  expect  you  will  be  stay- 
ing out  all  night  next !  Ton  don't  come  now 
because  you  care  for  me  I  Oh  no,  I'm  nobody ! 
I  can  sit  here  all  day  and  all  night  alone,  and 
with  all  my  troubles,  and  what  do  yon  care  ? 
Why,  you  don't  care  a  straw— you  would  rath- 
er talk  to  any  woman  than  your  wife,  so  you 
would,  and  if  I  was  dead  and  out  of  your  way 
you  would  be  finding  another  soon  enough  I 
Well,  all  I  ask  of  you  is  just  to  wait  till  I  am 
cold — that's  all — not  for  my  sake,  but  out  of  re- 
gard to  my  gray-headed  old  father!" 

Here  may  fall  an  interlude  of  weeping— nois- 
ily, if  possible.     If  this  fiuls  to  drive  the  : 
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from  the  honse — an  erent  tesrcelj  to  be  antici- 
pated— there  ii  yet  another  wiie  to  be  polled 
(provided  the  faeti  warrant  it),  witii  tremendoos 
efiect — ^fall  back  npoa  the  bahyf  If  yon  have 
reason  to  belieTe  your  hnsband  has  made  an  en- 
gagement for  the  erening,  in  order  to  make  him 
*  as  uncomfortable  as  possible — show  him,  in  fi^t, 
what  a  monster  he  is — send  to  the  apothecary's, 
and  make  a  tremendons  flourish  of  tea-spoeos ; 
posh  aside  the  easy-chair  to  make  room  along 
the  hearth  for  tea-cnps,  blankets,  etc. ;  fbld  the 
child  in  yonr  anns  with  showy  demonstrations 
of  tenderness,  and  call  it  yonr  own  poor  little 
darling  that  has  nobody  else  in  the  world  to  care 
Ibr  it ;  and  assure  it  that,  however  destitute  of 
natnral  aflfkction  others  may  be,  there  is  one 
martyr  in  the  world  ready  to  suffer  at  the  stake 
in  its  defense.  If  yonr  husband  oflfers  to  rock 
the  cradle  or  reUeve  you  in  any  other  way, 
don*t  accept  his  services,  but  intimate,  at  the 
same  time,  that  for  the  sake  of  decency  he  had 
better  remain  within  call,  in  case  your  poor 
abused  and  sufltsring  baby  should  die !  Should 
your  husband,  however,  put  on  his  slippen  and 
take  up  the  evening  paper,  you  must  take  a  dif- 
ferent tack;  in  short,  make  the  house  so  hot 
about  his  ears  that  he  will  be  forced  to  seek  a 
cooler  atmosphere,  and  when  this  is  done,  and 
the  baby  well  asleep,  instead  of  interesting  your- 
self in  a  book,  or  with  your  sewing,  as  you  might 
do  reasonably  and  quietly,  light  the  night-lamp 
and  institute  a  regular  search  of  vest  pockets, 
boxes,  trunks,  and  secret  drawers,  and  if  yon 
don^t  discover  some  old  love-letters,  keepsakes, 
scraps  of  sentimental  poetry,  or  other  matter  of 
a  private  character  calculated  to  awaken  unsat- 
isfactory emotions,  it  will  certainly  not  have  been 
yonr  fault,  for  yon  Will  then  have  done  whatev- 
er can  be  done  to  aggravate  self-torment  Do 
not  deceive  yourself  in  the  hope  of  finding  alle- 
viation in  sympathy — it  has  been  tried  a  great 
many  times,  and  no  instance  of  success  that  I 
have  ever  heard  of.  Nevertheless,  if  you  would 
like  to  add  mortification  to  yonr  other  discom- 
forts, yon  may  bundle  up  your  baby,  silver 
spoons,  and  other  valuables,  and  go  home  to 
your  mother ! 

Having  concluded  this  third  lesson,  yon  win 
have  discovered — if  there  is  any  common  sense 
in  you — that  marriage  is,  for  better  or  fbr  worse, 
between  yourself  and  your  hnsband  only,  and 
that  no  third  party  can  do  yon  any  good. 

You  will  learn  to  lessen  exaction,  to  culti- 
vate fbihearance,  and  in  all  things  to  enjoy  the 
/«*,  by  not  expecting  the  more — for  perfection  is 
not  in  man  or  woman  either ;  and  to  dwell  on 
the  bright,  rather  than  the  dark  side  of  human 
nature,  is  the  true  philosophy  of  life. 


MY  WIFE  AND  I. 


*  AH  dear,  I  wish  I  were  rich  I" 


This  remark  was  extracted  from  my  wife 
(as  an  obstinate  molar  might  be  extracted  by  a 
dentist)  by  the  contemplation  of  a  large  open- 
ing in  the  toe  of  little  Persy's  stocking,  which 
she  had  been  trying  in  vain  to  devise  some 


mode  of  doting,  without  destroying  the  sym- 
metry of  the  garment,  while  a  pile  of  similar 
articles,  of  various  sises  and  patterns,  lay  at  her 
elbow,  as  mnch  in  need  of  mending  as  an  old 
rake's  habits.  There  they  lay,  seven  pairs  of 
little  Btoddngi,  while  their  seven  daily  ocoo- 
pants  were  snugly  snoozing  in  bed,  fargetfoi  oi 
the  many  weary  sdtdies  their  little  feet  had 
eansed ;  and  all  around,  on  tables  and  chain, 
was  scattered  a  promiscuons  assordnent  of  jnve- 
nile  aprons  and  divsses,  jackets  and  breeches, 
each  one  bearing  its  owner's  mark,  in  die  shape 
of  rips  and  rents. 

**I  wish  I  were  rich !"  repeated  my  wife. 

There  was  a  strength  and  heartiness  in  the 
tone  and  manner  which  left  no  doubt  of  her 
dncerity,  and  in  an  instant  my  mind  went  back 
some  twenty  years,  to  the  time  when  we  kad 
been  rich — ^lich  in  our  young  love,  rich  in  oar 
mutual  dependence,  and  rich  in  the  bright  hoptM 
which  not  only  gilded  but  fiuriy  plated  the  fti- 
ture  all  over  with  twenty-carat  plate  at  leaat 
as  together  we  looked  down  the  long  vista  of 
coming  years,  fhir  flowers  of  joy  around  our  feet, 
ripe  fhiits  of  hapf^ness  overimr  heads,  die  rich- 
est of  aH  riches,  contentment,  in  our  hearts,  and 
flour  at  only  five  dollars  a  barrel. 

Almost  twenty  years  ago  those  soft  haael 
eyes  that  now  beam  with  tender,  matronly  love^ 
first  told  the  story  of  that  love  iriiich  thoee  rosy 
lips  (their  bloom  has  not  yet  £ided)  confirmed ; 
and  that  fkif,  round  face,  that  has  grown  feirer 
and  rounder  year  by  year,  first  lay  upon  my 
breast  jn  maiden  trustfulness. 

We  did  not  fall  in  love,  nor  walk  into  it,  nor 
glide  into  it,  but  we  took  to  it  by  instinct  as 
dudu  take  to  water,  and  we  wero  married,  with 
about  as  definite  an  idea  of  the  modes  and  means 
of  meeting  our  current  expenses  as  a  raw  Irish- 
man has  of  JBgyptian  hieroglyi^ics,  or  a  char- 
coal peddler  of  honesty. 

Thero  must  be  a  special  Providence  which 
watches  over  fbols  and  young  married  people. 

In  point  of  worldly  possessions  we  commenced 
with  nothing,  and  have  had  it  ever  since ;  for, 
what  with  the  increased  expense  of  living,  and 
our  success  in  adding  to  the  census  returns,  each 
year  finds  us  as  far  from  the  possession  of  a  in- 
q>ectable  competency  as  its  predecessor.  Fi- 
nancially we  have  scrambled  along  in  a  helter- 
skelter  way,  tumbling  into  little  puddlee  of  debt 
from  time  to  time,  with  now  and  then  a  long 
interval  of  exemption,  to  be  followed  by  a  new 
tumble  and  a  new  scramble  for  safety.  Until 
now,  on  this  cold  Saturday  night  in  Janoaiy, 
my  wife  and  I  sit  cosily  by  our  cheerful  fiie, 
she  with  a  load  of  unmended  and  to-be-mended 
stockings  on  her  mind,  and  I,  ostensiUy  read- 
ing, trying  to  solve  the  great  problem  of  the  re- 
lation between  si^ly  and  demand ;  at  least,  so 
far  as  to  make  my  own  weekly  supplies  cover 
the  weekly  demands  of  wife,  children,  the  gro- 
cer, and  the  landlord.  And  so  I  sit,  buried  in 
thought,  now  brightened  by  remembrances  of 
eerly  happiness,  and  now  darkened  by  ohadea 
of  unpaid  January  bilk,  which  load  my  desk^ 
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makiiig  the  denaad  fixr  the  gieat  staple,  moaej, 
far  exceed  the  suppljr,  thereby,  aocording  to  our 
belt  political  ecoaomiati,  enhaneiog  its  Talme. 

Meantime  my  wile,  still  laboring  under  the 
weight  of  the  stockings,  si^^s,  for  the  third  time, 
with  increased  fervor  sod  a  slight  degree  of  as- 
perity, as  though  demanding  a  reply, 

**Ohdear!  dearl  I  wish  I  were  ridi.** 

'^Riches,  my  loye,  take  to  themselves  wings 
and  fly  away, "  I  replied,  with  (he  atr  of  one  who 
had  seen  myriads  of  tender  yonng  dollars  pot 
on  their  pin  feathers,  become  folly  fledged,  and 
soar  away  to  unknown  r^ions  like  a  flock  of 
wild  geese»  leaving  not  even  the  smell  of  money 
behind. 

*'Well,  if  they  do,  they  must  go  to  roost 
somewhere,  and  I  don*t  see  why  some  of  them 
can*t  settle  here  as  well  as  elsewhere,**  sttd  my 
wife,  as  she  commenced  on  a  fresh  stocking; 
and  then  added,  with  a  slight  dash  of  acidity, 
*^There*s  no  danger  of  aw  riches  flying  away  !*' 

**No,  my  dear,  the  wealth  of  loving  hearts, 
of  unstained  consciences,  and  contented  dispo- 
sitions is  a  permanent  investment,  and  not  at 
all  prone  to  aerial  flights.  These  are  your  only 
true  riches.  With  these,  you  are  richer  than 
CrcMus ;  without  them,  poor  indeed." 

*<  That's  all  veiy  weU,  but  that  kind  of  prop- 
erty don*t  constitute  a  legal  tender.  Ton  can't 
pay  the  grocer  with  coasciencee  and  dispositions, 
however  pure  and  contented.  They  don*t  go 
half  as  fisr  as  promises,  for  IVe  known  you  to 
make  those  last  a  year.  But  ^leaking  of  the 
grocer  reminds  me  diat  I  thought  I  saw  the 
bottom  of  the  flour  barrd  this  moming." 

Now  I  knew  in  an  instant  that  there  wasn't 
flour  enough  in  that  banel  to  make  a  homeo- 
pathic biscuit,  for  I  had  had  a  hint  of  its  con- 
dition the  day  bef<»ei  in  the  shape  of  an  inquiry 
from  my  wife,  ''What  is  dour  worth  now?" 
— exprMsed  in  a  ton^  intended  to  indicate  that 
^le  had  no  more  interest  in  the  matter  than  she 
had  in  the  number  of  statute  aules  between  the 
earth  and  the  moon. 

It  is  a  pleasant  little  fiction  of  hers,  that  a 
delicate  hint,  in  relation  to  the  consumptive 
state  of  that  important  ingredient  in  domestic 
economy,  falls  more  lightly  upon  the  ear  of  the 
moneyless  than  the  plain  and  simple,  though 
appalfing  statement,  ''  The  floor  barrel  is  emp- 
ty ;**  and  she  will  resort  to  all  manner  of  ex- 
pedients for  bringing  the  case  to  my  mind  rath- 
er than  state  it  in  plain  English.  In  fact,  I  have 
sometimes  thought  of  teaching  her  to  say  it  in 
Spanish,  and  thus  remove  a  little  of  its  harsh- 
ness, but  as  she  had  no  aptness  for  any  tongue, 
except  her  own,  I  have  abandoned  the  idea. 

The  purchase  of  a  barrel  of  flour  is  an  event 
in  our  household  economy  not  to  be  treated 
lightly.  It  requires  prepaiation  and  considera^ 
tion.  In  the  first  place,  a  certain  sum  of  money 
is  to  be  provided  to  meet  the  emergency,  for 
whatever  latitude  the  grocer  may  allow  in  mi- 
nor matters,  when  you  talk  to  him  of  flour  you 
must  produce  the  fuid  pr^  9110,  or  there  is  no 
trade. 


The  next  point  to  be  decided  is  the  selection 
of  the  ''brand.'*  This  leads  to  a  friendly  in- 
terchange of  views  between  the  heads  of  the 
home  dq>artment,  which  always  results  in  my 
being  commissioned  to  purchase  the  highest 
priced  artide  in  the  maricet,  and  a  caution  to 
avoid  all  attempts  at  fiilse  economy  by  investing 
in  a  cheaper  quality.  In  my  younger  days,  I 
onee  made  a  pnrdiase  of  a  barrel  of  second 
quality  (as  the  grocer  called  it),  to  see  if  my 
wife  would  know  the  difference ;  and  I  believe 
I  have  had  the  biscuit  that  were  made  from  it 
thrown  at  me  ever  since. 

Ton  should  see  my  wife  when  she  assists  at 
the  opening  of  the  new  bairel,  and  its  snowy 
treasures  are  disclosed  to  her  gratified  gaae. 
Smiles  dimple  her  rosy  cheeks,  and  pleasure 
sparicles  in  her  eyes.  How  tenderiy  she  li^ 
each  dipperful  from  its  receptacle,  examines  it 
with  the  eye  of  a  judge,  and  pronounces  its 
quality  with  the  air  of  an  Mcpert !  And  what  a 
glow  of  housewifely  satis&ction  mantles  her  fair 
face,  when  the  first  baking  confirms  her  judg^ 
ment  I  And  tiien  as,  day  by  day,  she  descends 
deeper  and  deeper  into  its  recesses,  each  dipper- 
ful, snowy  though  it  be,  leaves  a  shade  upon  her 
brow,  until  at  last  the  flout  and  ^  smiles  and 
dimples  disappear  together. 

As  I  sit  reading  of  an  evening,  I  can  hear 
that  wooden  dipper  thumping  at  the  staves  or 
gently  scraping  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  as  it 
descends  in  search  of  the  wheiewithal  for  the 
bread  of  the  comii^  day,  and  I  know  that  my 
wife  is  intimating  by  these  means  the  necessity 
of  a  fi»sh  supi^y  as  plainly  as  though  she  told 
me  in  so  many  words,  for  she  knows  that  I  can 
hear  eveiy  thump.  And  by-and-by  she  comes 
in  looking  as  demure  as  a  Utten,  and  none  but 
the  initiated  would  ever  dream  that  she  had  an 
empty  flour  barrel  on  her  mind.  But  the  next 
day  brings  a  fresh  barrel,  fresh  smiles  and  dim- 
ples, and  a  renewed  depletion  of  the  already  at- 
tennated  purse.  The  smiles  and  dimples  are 
always  eluap  at  the  price,  even  if  the  flour  is 
not. 

As  I  meditated  on  this  momentous  subject, 
I  could  see  by  the  knitting  of  her  brow  and  the 
increased  vigor  with  which  she  applied  herself 
to  her  weekly  task,  that  my  wife's  financial  as- 
piration was  still  working  in  her  mind,  and  know- 
ing by  long  experience  that  confined  thoughts, 
like  explosive  gases,  must  have  vent,  and  fiearing 
that  some  more  violent  remaric  might  be  shot  at 
me,  like  a  pellet  from  a  gun,  I  replied : 

"True,  my  dear,  I  know  that  the  grocer  will 
only  be  satbfied  with  gold  or  its  equivalent, 
which  he  is  much  better  calculated  to  appreci- 
ate than  purity  of  intention  and  loftiness  of 
soul,  and  fortunately  for  him,  it  is  much  more 
plentiful  in  the  market  though  scarce  enough 
with  us.  But  fi»r  all  that  we  have  untold  treas- 
ures, if  we  did  but  know  it" 

"They  must  be  untold^  for  I  never  heard  of 
them  before.  If  you  have  such  an  abundance, 
I  wish  you'd  ^are  me  enough  to  buy  tiiat  black 
Silk  dress  you  promised  me  so  long  ago.'* 
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It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this  remaik  that 
my  wife  is  prone  to  extravagance  in  her  tastes 
or  habits.  She  is  nsnaUy  content  with  plain 
and  modest  attire.  She  has  nerer  hidden  her- 
self in  the  recesses  of  a  whalebone  pyramid,  nor 
submitted  to  the  modem  species  of  female  coop- 
erage ;  for^  as  she  playfolly  remarks,  **  Any  body 
can  see  that  I  am  a  tnb  without  my  being 
hooped.'*  (She  weighs  two  hundred  and  one 
pounds  ayoirdupois.)  No  unpaid  milliner's  bills 
haunt  her  waking  hours  (nor  mine}.  No  needy 
dress-makers  rise  up  in  judgment  against  her. 
Her  bonnet  is  much  too  large  for  our  youngest 
daughter,  aged  eight  years,  and  really  seems 
designed  for  use  as  well  as  ornament ;  and  from 
my  long  acquaintance  with  her,  I  am  satisfied 
that  she  has  something  in  her  head  worth  pro- 
tecting, unlike  those  ladies  who  patronise  cur- 
tailed bonnets  with  more  ribbon  than  crown, 
and  more  curtain  than  comfort. 

She  fully  agrees  with  me  when  I  lecture  our 
young  female  Mends  on  the  extraTagance  of  the 
age,  although  she  contends  that  the  men  are 
as  much  to  be  blamed  for  it  as  the  women. 
Of  course  I  nerer  assent  to  this  proposition; 
and  that  l^s^to  a  friendly  argument,  from 
which,  in  my  own  opinion,  I  always  gain  the 
advantage — ^thou^  I  must  coofSess  tiiat  I  am 
occasionally  overborne  by  a  torrent  of  words, 
uspedally  when  some  friendly  neighbor  espouses 
my  wife's  side  of  the  question.  In  such  cases 
1  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  and  watch  my  opportuni- 
ty for  a  new  attadc  upon  the  position  of  the 
enemy  under  more  favorable  auspices. 

My  wife  detests  flounces  (she  is  too  stout  to 
wear  them),  has  no  hankering  after  **  moire 
antique,"  and  only  knows  of '  *  Honiton"  by  hav- 
ing seen  it  mentioned  in  our  daily  paper.  To 
be  sure  she  doesn't  believe  all  the  criticisms  upon 
the  fashions  which  she  sees  in  that  paper,  and 
she  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  she  has  no 
idea  that  the  editor  himself  believes  them.  I 
think  she  is  hardly  just  to  the  editor — a  very 
clever  fellow  by-the-way,  who  never  meddles 
nith  any  thing  but  politics,  except  Church  mat- 
ters, ladies'  dresses,  and  fish — and  who  never  gets 
into  trouble  as  long  as  he  sticks  to  the  politics 
and  fish. 

But  to  return  to  the  black  silk  dress.  Some 
years  ago  (I  don't  care  to  remember  how  many), 
under  the  influence  of  an  excess  of  aifection 
and  a  delusion  in  regard  to  my  financial  pros- 
pects, I  had  made  a  rash  promise  to  purchase 
such  an  article  for  her  especial  use  and  adorn- 
ment; but  had  coupled  the  promise  with^the 
important  proviso, '  *  some  time."  We  had  pre- 
viously canvassed  the  relative  merits  of  calicoes, 
cashmeres,  silks  and  satins,  and  had  decided 
that  one  good  silk  dress  was  worth  half  a  dozen 
of  any  of  the  others,  not  only  for  its  present  pur- 
pose but  as  being  moro  available  in  its  later 
stages  for  the  decoration  of  the  young  scions  of 
our  house,  and  a  sly  hint  was  thrown  out  that 
a  spare  * '  breadth"  out  of  the  skirt  might  be  very 
usefol  in  refacing  any  coat  of  mine  that  might 
happen  to  stand  in  need  of  that  operation.     The 


**soBe  time"  befbre  alluded  to,  has  not  yd 
arrived,  and  from  present  a|^)eaxmnoes  it  is  as 
far  off  as  whea  the  promise  was  made.  StiU, 
it  lingers  in  my  wife's  memory,  and  she  occa- 
sionally brings  it  to  mind  among,  I  fear,  many 
other  unfiiifilled  promises. 

*'In  regard  to  the  dress,  you  may  depend 
upon  having  it  '  some  time,'  but  the  treasures 
of  which  I  was  speaking  are  not  exactly  availa- 
ble for  that  purpose  at  present,"  I  replied; 
''but  I  can  easily  convince  yon  that  we  are 
possessed  of  them.  Are  there  not  seven  rosr- 
cheeked  cherubs  (at  least  you  call  them  so 
when  they  are  not  in  mischief)  now  sleeping  in 
happy  unconsciousness  of  money  and  its  attend- 
ant evils,  each  one  of  them  worth  his  weight  in 
gold?  I've  heaid  you  say  so  many  a  time. 
Now  at  a  moderate  estimate  they  will  average 
fifty  pounds  apiece.  Even  CaHfomia  gcAd  is 
worth  two  hundred  dollars  a  pound.  So  we 
have  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  cherubs 
at  two  hundred  dollars  a  pound,  which,  accord- 
ing to  simple  multipticHtion,  makes  seventy 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  tbose  little  heavenly 
bodies  alone." 

''Nonsense,  Perty"— 

"Oh!  but  it  isnt  nonsense.  There  it  is, 
figured  out  according  to  your  own  estimate,  and 
a  veiy  pretty  little  sum  it  makes  to  begin  the 
world  with.  Now,  my  dear,  what  is  my  love 
worth  1" 

This  was  a  poser.  My  wife  looked  up  in  a 
base  of  blank  astonishment  as  her  mind  grasped 
the  idea,  and  I  trembled  for  fear  she  m^ht  say 
' '  nothing, "  and  thus  overturn  the  whole  ground- 
work of  my  tiieory.  But  as  soon  as  she  had 
swallowed  the  idea  and  mentally  digested  it, 
she  relied, 

"Why  don't  you  ask  me  what  the  air  is 
worth  ?  for  I  could  dispense  vnth  one  as  well  as 
the  oUier." 

I  thanked  my  wife  for  the  com|diment,  and 
congratulated  myself  that  she  had  drawn  no 
worse  comparison  between  my  love  and  the  air; 
and  continued, 

"Well,  then,  what  do  you  consider  the  air 
worth?" 

'*  I  sha'n't  answer  any  such  foolish  question ; 
for,  if  yon  go  on  with  your  calculations,  yon*ll 
msJce  us  out  millionaires." 

"That's  what  I  intend  to  do ;  and  I  think  I 
am  safe  in  putting  down  the  love  at  a  hundred 
thousand.  Then, -there  is  my  honor,  which  is 
worth  at  least  as  much  as  the  love — ^" 

"I've  no  doubt  of  it,"  interrupted  my  wife — 

"For  yon  wouldn't  value  the  one  without 
the  other.  So  there  you  have  the  sum  total  of 
three  items  alone — cherubs,  seventy  thousand  ; 
love,  a  hundred  thousand ;  and  honor  as  much 
more,  making  the  snug  sum  of  more  than  a  qnar^ 
ter  of  a  million  of  dollars,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
items  that  might  be  mentioned,  and  which  would 
perhaps  double  the  amount,  besides  cash  on  hand 
amounting  to  one  dollar  and  seventeen  cents." 

I  paus^  here  for  my  wife  to  appreciate  the 
foil  force  of  my  reasoning  (she  is  a  little  slow 
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at  figures),  and  when  she  had  had  time  to  turn 
the  whole  subject  in  her  mind,  I  asked, 

«« What  have  you  to  say  to  that?" 

*<  All  I  hare  to  say  to  that,*'  replied  my  wife, 
**  is,  that  I  wouldn't  advise  you  to  set  up  a  car- 
riage on  the  strength  of  your  property.  And 
if  I  thought  we  were  worth  a  quarter  of  that 
sun,  I  wouldn't  mend  such  a  looking  stocking 
'  as  this.*'  Saying  which,  she  held  up  the  stock- 
ing of  our  eldest  girl,  minus  the  heel  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  toe,  with  a  large  rent  near  the  top 
of  the  leg. 

«*  And  then  look  at  that,  and  that,  and  that,** 
she  continued,  as  she  successively  presented  for 
my  inspection  the  various  articles  which  consti- 
tnte  the  juvenile  wardrobe;  and  I  must  confess 
that,  seen  through  that  medium,  my  imposing 
array  of  figures  seemed  scarcely  large  jenough 
to  fill  one  of  the  smallest  rents  among  the  mul- 
titude. Still  I  fondly  hoped  that  my  calcula- 
tions had  had  a  tendency-  to  raise  my  wife's 
spirits,  fmd  I  was  unwilling  that  she  should  sink 
baek  into  that  slough  of  darning-needles  and 
yam.     So  I  continued  the  subject. 

^  Clothes,  my  dear,  especially  in  the  case  of 
children,  are  a  mere  matter  df  form,  a  blind 
adherence  to  the  customs  of  society.  If  it  cost 
more  to  wear  shreds  and  patches  than  whole 
garments — ^if  rents  and  rips  could  be  rendered 
fashionable,  all  the  worid  would  be  out  at  el- 
bows. But  though  society  turns  up  its  nose  at 
last  year's  fashions — though  love  looks  askance 
at  a  seedy  lover,  and  even  the  Church  puts  its 
ban  on  the  threadbare  coat,  you  and  I  can  ^g 
on  our  way  regardless  of  frowns  and  favors, 
conscious  of  that  hidden  treasure  which  gilds 
and  brightens  our  earthly  existence. 

'*And  then,  again,  compare  our  condition 
with  that  of  our  first  parents,  when  they  had 
*  notice  to  quit*  from  Uie  Great  Landlord,  and 
first  commenced  housekeeping  on  their  own  ac- 
count. Their  wardrobe  was  extremely  limited, 
and  Tve  no  doubt  Eve  would  have  been  very 
thankful  for  a  ninepenny  calico,  and  Adam 
would  not  have  scorned  good  satinet,  even 
though  the  cut  of  the  garments  had  been  a  few 
months  old.  For  however  rural  a  fig-leaf  suit 
might  appear,  it  is  not  exactly  adapted  for  gen- 
eral use,  especially  with  the  thermometer  at 
zero.  And  I  don't  think  that  a  lady  of  your 
weight  in  the  community  would  i^pear  to  ad- 
vantage in  that  primitive  style  of  dress.*' 

*' Perseverance  1"  exclaimed  my  wife,  as  she 
colored  with  indignation  at  the  idea,  and  laid 
down  tiie  last  of  the  stockings,  preparatory  to 
seeking  her  nightly  rest. 

She  never  caUs  me  **  Perseverance"  except 
when  she  is  astonished  or  indignant;  and  I 
knew  by  the  tone  of  her  voice  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  pursue  the  subject  at  present.  So, 
winding  up  my  argument  and  the  little  wooden 
clock  that  graces  our  mantle,  I  addressed  my- 
self to  slumber,  while  that  murmured  aspiration 
floated  on  the  midnight  air  firam  my  wifo*8  half- 
opened  lips — 

«*0h  dear  I  I  wish  I  wer«  rich!" 
Vol.  XVI.— No.  94.— L  l 


THE    VIRGINIANS. 
BY  W.  M.  THACKERAY, 

CHAPTER  Xm. 

PROFITLESS    QUSST. 

AT  every  step  which  Harry  Warrington  took 
towaid  Pennsylvania,  the  reports  of  the 
British  disaster  were  magnified  and  confirmed. 
Those  two  famous  regiments  which  had  fought 
in  the  Scottish  and  Continental  wars,  had  fled 
from  an  enemy  almost  unseen,  and  their  boasted 
discipline  and  valor  had  not  enabled  them  to 
face  a  band  of  savages  and  a  few  French  infan- 
try. The  unfortuna^  commander  of  the  expe- 
dition had  shown  the  utmost  bravery  and  reso« 
lution.  Four  times  his  horse  had  been  shot 
under  him.  Twice  he  had  been  wounded,  and 
the  last  time  of  the  mortal  hurt  which  ended  his 
life  three  days  after  the  battle.  More  than  one 
of  Harry's  informants  described  the  action  to 
the  poor  lad — the  passage  of  the  river,  the  long 
line  of  advance  through  the  wilderness,  the 
flring  in  front,  the  vain  struggle  of  the  men  to 
advance,  and  the  artillery  to  clear  the  way  of 
the  enemy ;  then  the  ambushed  fire  from  behind 
every  bush  and  tree,  and  the  murderous  fusil* 
lade,  by  which  at  least  half  of  the  expeditionary 
force  had  been  shot  down. 

But  not  all  the  General's  suite  were  kill- 
ed, Harry  heard.  One  of  his  aids-de-camp,  a 
Virginian  gentleman,  was  ill  of  fever  and  ex- 
haustion at  Dunbar's  camp.  One  of  them — 
but  which  ? 

To  the  camp  Harry  hurried,  and  reached  it 
at  length.  It  was  Greorge  Washington  Harry 
found  stretched  in  a  tent  there,  and  not  his 
brother.  A  sharper  pain  than  that  of  the  fever 
Mr.  Washington  declared  he  felt,  when  he  saw 
Harry  Warrington,  and  could  give  him  no  news 
of  Greorge. 

Mr.  Washington  did  not  dare  to  tell  Harry 
alL  For  three  days  after  the  fight,  his  duty  had 
been  to  be  near  the  Greneral.  On  die  fatal  9tb 
of  July  he  had  seen  George  go  to  the  front 
with  orders  from  the  chief,  to  whose  side  he 
never  returned.  After  Braddock  himself  died, 
the  aid-de-camp  had  found  means  to  retrace  his 
course  to  the  field.  The  corpses  which  remain- 
ed there  were  stripped  and  horridly  mutilated. 
One  body  he  buried  which  he  thought  to  be 
George  Warrington's.  His  own  illness  was  in- 
creased, perhaps  occasioned,  by  the  anguish 
which  he  underwent  in  his  search  for  the  un- 
happy young  volunteer. 

*^  Ah,  Greorge  I  If  you  had  loved  him  you 
would  have  found  him  dead  or  alive,"  Harry 
cried  out.  Nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  that 
he,  too,  should  go  to  the  ground  and  examine 
it.  With  money  he  procured  a  guide  or  two. 
He  forded  the  river  at  the  place  where  the 
army  had  passed  over :  he  went  from  one  end 
to  the  other  of  the  dreadful  field.  It  was  no 
longer,  haunted  by  Indians  now.  The  birds  of 
prey  were  feeding  on  the  mangled  fiBstering 
carcasses.     Save  in  his  own  grandfether,  lying 
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\'er]r  calm,  with  a  sweet  smile  on  his  lip,  Harry 
had  nerer  yet  seen  the  face  of  Death.  The 
horrible  spectacle  of  matilation  caused  him  to 
turn  away  with  shudder  and  loathing.  What 
news  could  the  Tacant  woods,  or  those  festering 
corpses  lying  nnder  the  trees,  gire  the  lad  of  his 
lost  brother?  He  was  for  going,  unarmed  and 
with  a  white  flag,  to  the  French  fort,  whither, 
after  their  Tictory,  the  enemy  had  returned; 
but  his  guides  refased  to  advance  with  him. 
The  French  might  possibly  respect  them,  but 
the  Indians  would  not  *'Keep  your  hair  for 
your  lady-mother,  my  young  gentleman,**  said 
the  guide.  *'  *Tis  enough  that  she  loses  one  son 
in  this  campaign.** 

When  HaiTT  returned  to  the  English  en- 
campment at  Dunbar's  it  was  his  turn  to  be 
down  with  the  ferer.  Delirium  set  in  upon 
him,  and  be  lay  some  time  in  the  tent  and  on 
the  bed  from  which  his  friend  had  just  risen 
oooraleseent.  For  some  days  he  did  not  know 
who  watched  him;  and  poor  Dempster,  who 
had  tended  him  in  more  than  one  of  these 
maladies,  thought  the  widow  must  lose  both  her 
children ;  but  the  feyer  was  so  far  subdued  that 
the  boy  was  enabled  to  rally  somewhat,  and  get 
to  horseback.  Mr.  Washington  and  Dempster 
both  escorted  him  home.  It  was  with  a  heavy 
heart,  no  doubt,  that  all  three  beheld  once  more 
the  gates  of  Castlewood. 

A  serrant  in  advance  had  been  sent  to  an- 
nounce their  coming.  First  came  Mrs.  Mount- 
ain and  her  little  daughter,  welcoming  Harry 
with  many  tears  and  embraces,  but  she  scarce 
gave  a  nod  of  recognition  to  Mr.  Washington ; 
Slid  the  little  girl  caused  the  young  officer  to 
»is»f ,  snd  turn  deadly  pale,  by  coming  up  to  him 


with  her  hands  behind  her,  and 
asking,  **Why  have  you  not 
brought  George  back  too?** 
Harry  did  not  hear.  The  sobs 
and  caresses  of  his  good  friend 
and  nurse  luckily  kept  him  from 
listening  to  little  Fanny. 

Dempster  was  graciously  re- 
ceived by  the  two  ladies. 
"Whatever  could  be  done,  we 
know  you  would  do,  Mr.  Demp- 
ster,** says  Mrs.  Mountain,  giv- 
ing him  her  hand.  **  Make  a 
courtesy  to  Mr.  Dempster,  Fan- 
ny, and  remember,  child,  to  be 
grateful  to  all  who  have  been 
friendly  to  our  benefactors. 
Will  it  please  yon  to  take  any 
refreshment  before  you  ride, 
Colonel  Washington?" 

Mr.  Washington  had  had  a 
sufficient  ride  already,  and 
counted  as  certainly  upon  the 
hospiulity  of  Castlewood  as  he 
would  upon  the  shelter  of  his 
-^   ^-'-  _  own  house. 

"^  ^-^  "The  time  to  feed  my  horse, 

and  a  glass  of  water  for  mvself, 
and  I  will  trouble  Castlewood 
hospitality  no  farther,**  Mr.  Washing^n  said. 

**  Sure,  George,  you  have  your  room  here, 
and  my  mother  is  above  stairs  getting  it  ready!** 
cries  Hany.  '  *■  That  poor  horse  of  yours  stum- 
bled with  yon,  and  can't  go  farther  this  even- 
ing.'* 

**  Hush  I  Your  mother  won't  see  him,  chfld," 
whispered  Mrs.  Mountain. 

"Not  see  George?  Why,  he  is  like  a  son 
of  the  house,**  cries  Harry. 

"  She  had  best  not  see  him.  /  don*t  meddle 
any  more  in  family  matters,  child ;  but  when 
the  Colonel's  servant  rode  in,  and  said  you  were 
coming,  Madam  Esmond  left  this  room,  my  dear, 
where  she  was  sitting  reading  Drelincourt,  and 
said  she  fslt  she  could  not  see  Mr.  Washington. 
Will  yon  go  to  her?*'  Harry  took  his  friend's 
arm,  and  excunng  himself  to  the  Colonel,  to 
whom  he  said  he  would  return  in  a  few  minutes, 
he  left  the  parlor  in  which  they  had  assembled, 
and  went  to  the  upper  rooms,  where  Madam 
Esmond  was. 

He  was  hastening  acroes  the  corridor,  and, 
with  an  averted  head,  passing  by  one  especial 
door,  which  he  did  not  like  to  look  at,  for  it 
was  that  of  his  brother's  room ;  but  as  he  came 
to  it.  Madam  Esmond  issued  firom  it,  and  folded 
him  to  her  heart,  and  led  him  in.  A  settee  was 
by  the  bed,  and  a  book  of  psalms  lay  on  Uie 
coveriet.  All  the  rest  of  the  room  was  exactly 
as  George  had  left  it. 

•*  My  poor  child !  How  thin  thou  art  grown 
— ^how  haggard  you  look!  Never  mind.  A 
mothei^s  care  will  make  thee  well  again.  Twas 
nobly  done  to  go  and  brave  sickness  and  danger 
in  search  of  your  brother.  Had  others  been  as 
faithful,  he  might  be  here  now.     Never  mind. 
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my  Harry ;  our  hero  will  come  back  to  ub — I 
know  he  is  not  dead.  One  so  good,  and  so 
brare,  and  so  gentle,  and  so  clever  as  he  was,  I 
know  is  not  lost  to  ns  altogether.'*  (Perhaps 
Harry  thought  within  himself  that  his  mother 
had  not  always  been  accustomed  so  to  speak  of 
hdr  eldest  son.)  **  Dry  np  thy  tears,  my  dear ! 
He  will  come  back  to  ns,  I  know  he  will  come.** 
And  when  Harry  pressed  her  to  give  a  reason 
for  her  belief,  she  said  she  had  seen  her  father 
two  nights  mnning  in  a  dream,  and  he  had  told 
her  that  her  boy  was  a  prisoner  among  the  In- 
dians. 

Madam  Esmond's  grief  had  not  prostrated 
her  as  Harry's  had  when  first  it  fell  upon  him ; 
it  had  rather  stirred  and  animated  her:  her 
eyes  were  eager,  her  countenance  angry  and  re- 
Tengeful.  The  lad  wondered  almost  at  the  con- 
dition in  which  he  found  his  mother. 

But  when  he  besought  her  to  go  down  stairs 
and  giTe>  hand  of  welcome  to  George  Washing- 
ton, who  had  accompanied  him,  the  lady's  ex- 
citement painfully  increased.  She  said  she 
should  shudder  at  touching  his  hand.  She  de- 
clared Mr.  Washington  had  taken  her  son  from 
her ;  she  could  not  sleep  under  the  same  roof 
with  him. 

*'  He  gave  me  his  bed  ^hen  I  was  ill,  mother ; 
and  if  our  George  is  alive,  how  has  Gteorge 
Washington  a  hand  in  his  death  ?  Ah !  please 
God  it  be  only  as  you  say,"  cried  Harry,  in  be- 
wilderment. 

"  If  your  brother  returns,  as  return  he  will, 
it  will  not  be  through  Mr.  Washington's  help, " 
said  Madam  Esmond.  **  He  neither  defended 
G^rge  on  the  field,  nor  would  he  bring  him  out 
of  it," 

**  But  he  tended  me  most  kindly  in  my  fever," 
interposed  Harry.  '*  He  was  yet  ill  when  he 
gave  up  his  bed  to  me,  and  was  thinking  only 
of  his  friend,  when  any  other  man  would  have 
thought  of  himself." 

"A  friend!  A  pretty  friend!"  sneers  the 
lady.  *'  Of  all  his  Excellency's  aids-de-camp, 
my  gentleman  is  the  only  one  who  comes  back 
unwounded.  The  brave  and  noble  fall,  but  he, 
to  be  sure,  is  unhurt.  I  confide  my  boy  to  him, 
the  pride  of  my  liffe,  whom  he  will  defend  with 
his,  forsooth !  And  he  leaves  my  George  in  the 
forest,  and  brings  me  back  himself!  Oh,  a 
pretty  welcome  I  must  give  him !" 

"  No  gentleman,"  cried  Harry,  warmly,  "was 
ever  refused  shelter  under  my  grandfather's 
roof." 

*'  Oh  no— no  gent  lemon .'"  exclaims  the  little 
widow;  "let  us  go  down,  if  you  like,  son,  and 
pay  our  respects  to  this  one.  Will  yon  please 
to  give  me  your  arm  ?"  and  taking  an  arm  which 
was  very  little  able  to  give  her  support,  she 
walked  down  the  broad  stairs,  and  into  the 
apartment  where  the  Colonel  sate. 

She  made  him  a  ceremonious  courtesy,  and 
extended  one  of  the  little  hands,  which  she  al- 
kywed  for  a  moment  to  rest  in  his.  **  I  wish 
that  our  meeting  had  been  happier.  Colonel 
Washington,"  she  said. 


"  You  do  not  grieve  more  than  I  do  that  it  is 
otherwise.  Madam,"  said  the  Colonel. 

**  I  might  have  wished  that  the  meeting  had 
been  spared,  that  I  might  not  have  kept  you 
from  friends  whom  you  are  naturally  anxious  to 
see — that  my  boy's  indisposition  had  not  de- 
tained you.  Home  and  his  gpod  nurse  Mount- 
ain, and  his  mother  and  our  good  Doctor  Demp- 
ster will  soon  restore  him.  'Twas  scarce  neces- 
sary, Colonel,  that  you,  who  have  so  many  af- 
fairs on  your  hands,  military  and  domestic, 
should  turn  doctor  too." 

**  Harry  was  ill  and  weak,  and  I  thought  it 
was  my  duty  to  ride  by  him,"  faltered  the  Colo- 
nel. 

•*  You  yourself.  Sir,  have  gone  through  the 
fatigves  and  dangers  of  the  campaign  in  the  most 
wonderful  manner,"  said  the  widow,  courtesy- 
ing  again,  and  looking  at  him  with  her  impene- 
trable black  eye^, 

**I  wish  to  Heaven,  Madam,  some  one  else 
had  come  back  in  my  place !" 

"Nay,  Sir,  you  have  ties  which  must  render 
your  life  more  than  ever  valuable  and  dear  to 
yon,  and  dutie^to  which,  I  know,  you  must  be 
anxious  to  betake  yourself.  In  our  present  de- 
plorably state  of  doubt  and  distress,  Castlewood 
can  be  a  welcome  place  to  no  stranger,  much 
less  to  you ;  and  so  I  know.  Sir,  you  will  be  for 
leaving  us  ere  long.  And  3rou  will  pardon  me 
if  the  state  of  my  own  spirits  obliges  me,  for  the 
most  part,  to  keep  my  chamber.  But  my  friends 
here  will  bear  you  company  as  long  as  you  fa- 
vor ns,  while  I  nurse  my  poor  Harry  np  stairs. 
Mountain!  you  will  have  the  cedar  room  on 
the  ground-floor  ready  for  Mr.  Washington, 
and  any  thing  in  the  house  is  at  his  command. 
Farewell,  Sir.  Will  you  be  pleased  to  present 
my  compliments  to  your  mother,  who  will  be 
thankful  to  have  her  son  safe  and  sound  out  of 
the  war^as  also  to  my  young  friend  Martha 
Custis,  to  whom  and  to  whose  children  I  wish 
every  happiness.  Come,  my  son!"  and  with 
these  words,  and  another  freezing  courtesy,  the 
pale  little  woman  retreated,  looking  steadily  at 
the  Colonel,  who  stood  dumb  on  the  floor.v 

Strong  as  Madam  Esmond's  belief  appeared 
to  be  respecting  her  son's  safety,  the  house  of 
Castlewood  naturally  remained  sad  and  gloomy. 
She  might  forbid  mourning  for  herself  and  fam- 
ily ;  but  her  heart  was  in  black,  whatever  face 
the  resolute  little  lady  persisted  in  wearing  be- 
fore the  world.  To  look  for  her  son  was  hoping 
against  hope.  No  authentic  account  of  his 
death  had  indeed  arrived,  and  no  one  appeared 
who  had  seen  him  fall ;  but  hundreds  more  had 
been  so  stricken  on  that  fatal  day,  with  no  eyes 
to  behold  their  last  pangs,  save  those  of  the  lurk- 
ing enemy  and  the  comrades  dying  by  their  side. 
A  fortnight  after  the  defeat,  when  Hany  was 
abseht  on  his  quest,  George's  servant,  Sady,  re- 
appeared, wounded  and  maimed,  at  Castlewood. 
But  he  could  give  no  coherent  account  of  the 
battle,  only  of  his  flight  from  the  centre,  where 
he  WRS  with  the  baggage.     He  ha^o  news  of 
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his  master  since  the  morning  of  the  action. 
For  man/  days  Sady  lurked  in  the  negro  quar- 
ters away  from  the  sight  of  Madam  Esmond, 
whose  anger  he  did  not  dare  to  face.  That 
Igdfs  few  neighbors  spoke  of  her  as  laboring 
under  a  delusion.  So  strong  was  it  that  there 
were  times  when  Harry  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  little  Castlewood  family  were  almost 
brought  to  share  in  it.  It  seemed  nothing 
strange  to  herf.  that  her  fother,  out  of  another 
world,  should  promise  her  her  son's  life.  In 
this  world  or  the  next  that  family  sure  must  be 
of  consequence,  she  thought.  Nothing  had  ever 
yet  happened  to  her  sons — no  accident,  no  fever, 
no  important  illness — but  she  had  a  prerision  of 
it.  She  could  enumerate  half  a  dozen  instances, 
which,  indeed,  her  household  was  obliged  more 
or  less  to  confirm,  how,  when  any  thing  had 
happened  to  the  boys  at  ever  so  great  a  dis- 
tance, she  had  known  of  their  mishap  and  its 
consequences.  No,  George  was  not  dead; 
George  was  a  prisoner  among  the  Indians; 
George  would  come  back  and  rule  over  Castle- 
wood ;  as  sure,  as  sure  as  his  Majesty  would 
send  a  great  force  from  home  to  fecorer  the  tar- 
nished glory  of  the  British  arms,  and  to  drive 
the  French  out  of  the  Americas. 

As  for  Mr.  Washington,  she  would  never 
with  her  own  good-will  behold  him  again.  He 
had  promised  to  protect  George  with  his  life. 
Why  was  her  son  gone  and  the  Colonel  alive  ? 
How  dared  he  to  face  her  after  that  promise, 
and  appear  before  a  mother  without  her  son  ? 
She  trusted  she  knew  her  duty.  She  bore  ill- 
wlU  to  no  one ;  but  as  an  Esmond,  she  had  a 
sense  of  honor,  and  Mr.  Washington  had  for- 
feited hers  in  letting  her  son  out  of  his  sight. 
He  had  to  obey  superior  orders  (some  one  per- 
haps objected)  ?  Pshaw!  a  promise  was  a  prom- 
ise. He  had  promised  to  guard  George's  life 
with  his  own,  and  where  was  her  boy  ?  A;id 
was  not  the  Colonel  (a  pretty  Colonel,  indeed !) 
sound  and  safe  ?  Do  not  tell  me  that  bis  coat 
and  hat  had  shots  through  them !  (This  was 
her  answer  to  another  humble  plea  in  Mr. 
Washington's  behalf.)  Can't  I  go  into  the 
study  this  instant  and  fire  two  shots  with  my 
papa's  pistols  through  this  paduasoy  skirt — and 
should  /  be  killed  ?  She  laughed  at  the  notion 
of  death  resulting  from  any  such  operation ;  nor 
was  her  laugh  very  pleasant  to  hear.  The  sat- 
ire of  people  who  have  little  natural  humor  is 
seldom  good  sport  for  by-standers.  I  think  dull 
men'syZice^  are  mostly  cruel. 

So,  if  Harry  wanted  to  meet  his  friend,  he 
had  to  do  so  in  secret,  at  court-houses,  taverns, 
or  rarious  places  of  resort ;  or  in  their  little 
towns,  where  the  provincial  gentry  assembled. 
No  man  of  spirit,  she  rowed,  could  meet  Mr. 
Washington  after  his  base  4esertion  of  her  fam- 
ily. She  was  exceedingly  excited  when  she 
heard  that  the  Colonel  and  her  son  absolutely 
had  met.  What  a  htart  must  Harry  have  to 
give  his  hand  to  one  whom  she  considered  as 
little  better  than  George's  murderer!  For 
shame  to  say  so !     For  shame  upon  you,  un- 


grateful boy,  forgetting  the  dearest,  noblest, 
most  perfect  of  brothers,  for  that  tall,  gawky, 
fox-hunting  Colonel,  with  his  horrid  oaths! 
How  can  he  be  George's  murderer,  when  I  say 
my  boy  is  not  dead  ?  He  is  not  dead,  because 
my  instinct  never  deceived  me:  because,  as 
sure  as  I  see  his  picture  now  before  me — only 
'tis  not  near  so  noble  or  so  good  as  he  used  to 
look — so  surely  two  nights  running  did  my 
papa  appear  to  me  in  my  dreams.  Ton  doubt 
about  that,  very  likely  ?  'TIS  because  you  never 
loved  any  body  sufficiently,  my  poor  Harry ;  else 
you  might  have  leave  to  see  them  in  dreams,  as 
has  been  youcbsafed  to  some." 

'*  I  think  I  loved  Geoi^e,  mother,"  cried 
Harry.  '*I  have  often  prayed  that  I  might 
dream  about  him,  and  I  don't." 

''How  you  can  talk.  Sir,  of  loving  George, 
and  then  go  and  meet  your  Mr.  Washington 
at  horse-races,  I  can't  understand !  Can  you, 
Mountain  ?" 

"We  can't  understand  many  things  in  our 
neighbors'  characters.  I  can  understand  that 
our  boy  is  unhappy,  and  that  he  does  not  get 
strengdi,  and  that  he  is  doing  no  good  here,  in 
Castlewood,  or  moping  at  the  taverns  and  court- 
houses with  horse-coupers  and  idle  company,." 
grumbled  Mountain,  in  reply  to  her  patroness ; 
and,  in  truth,  independent  was  right. 

There  vras  not  only  grief  in  the  Castlewood 
House,  but  there  was  disunion.  ''I  can  not 
tell  how  it  came,"  said  Harry,  as  he  brought 
the  stoiy  to  an  end,  which  we  have  narrated  in 
the  last  two  numbers,  and  which  he  confided 
to  his  new-found  English  relative,  Madame  de 
Bernstein ;  *'  but  since  that  fatal  day  of  July, 
last  year,  and  my  return  home,  my  mother  ner- 
er  has  been  the  same  woman.  She  seemed  to 
love  none  of  us  as  she  used.  Sbe  was  forever 
praising  George,  and  yet  she  did  not  seem  as  if 
she  liked  him  much  when  he  was  with  us.  She 
hath  plunged,  more  deeply  than  ever,  into  her 
books  of  derotion,  out  of  which  she  only  man- 
ages to  extract  grief  and  sadness,  as  I  think. 
Such  a  gloom  has  fallen  over  our  wretched  Yir- 
ginian  House  of  Castlewood,  that  we  all  grew 
ill,  and  pale  as  ghosts  who  inhabited  it.  Mount- 
ain told  me,  madam,  that,  for  nights,  my  moth- 
er would  not  close  her  eyes.  I  have  had  her 
at  my  bedside,  looking  so  ghastly,  that  I  have 
started  from  my  own  sleep,  fancying  a  ghos(^ 
before  me.  By  one  means  or  other  she  has 
wrought  herself  into  a  state  of  excitement  wbici, 
if  not  delirium,  is  akin  to  it.  I  was  again  ipd 
again  struck  down  by  the  fever,  and  all  the  Jes- 
uits' bark  in  America  could  not  cure  me.  We 
have  a  tobacco-house  and  some  land  about  the 
new  town  of  Richmond,  in  our  province,  and 
went  thither,  as  Williamsburg  is  no  whole- 
somer  than  our  own  place ;  and  there  I  mended 
a  little,  but  still  did  not  get  quite  well,  and  the 
physicians  strongly  counseled  a  sea-yoyage.  My 
mother,  at  one  time,  had  thoughts  of  coming 
with  me,  but — (and  here  the  lad  blushed  and 
hung  his  head  down)— we  did  not  agree  very 
well,  though  I  know  we  loved  each  other  ven* 
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heartily,  and  Hwas  detennined  that  I  should  see 
the  world  for  myself.  So  I  took  passage  in  onr 
ship  ftom  the  tfames  River,  and  was  landed  at 
BristoL  And  'twas  only  on  the  9th  of  July,  this 
year,  at  sea,  as  had  been  agreed  between  me  and 
Madam  Esmond,  that  I  pat  mourning  on  for  my 
dear  brother.** 

So  that  little  Mistress  of  the  Virginian  Cas- 
Uewood,  for  whom  I  am  sure  we  have  all  the 
greatest  respect,  had  the  knack  of  rendering  the 
people  round  about  her  uncomfortable;  quar- 
reled with  those  she  loved  best,  and  exercised 
over  them  her  wayward  jealousies  and  imperi- 
ous humors,  until  they  were  not  sorry  to  leave 
her.  Here  was  money  enough,  friends  enough, 
a  good  position,  and  the  respect  of  the  world ; 
a  house  stored  with  all  manner  of  plenty,  and 
good  things,  and  poor  Harry  Warrington  was 
glad  to  leave  them  all  behind  him.  Happy! 
Who  is  happy  ?  What  good  in  a  stalled  ox  for 
dinner  every  day,  and  no  content  therewith  ?  Is 
it  best  Uy  be  loved  and  plagued  by  those  you 
love,  or  to  have  an  easy,  comfortable  indiflfer- 
ence  at  home ;  to  follow  your  fancies,  live  there 
unmolested,  and  die  without  causing  any  pain- 
ful regrets  or  tears  ? 

To  be  sure,  when  her  boy  was  gone,  Madam 
Esmond  forgot  all  these  little  tiffs  and  difler- 
ences.  To  hear  her  speak  of  both  her  children, 
you  would  fancy  they  were  perfect  characters, 
and  had  never  caused  her  a  moment's  worry  or 
annoyance.  These  gone.  Madam  fell  naturally 
upon  Mrs.  Mountain  and  her  little  daughter,  and 
worried  and  annoyed  them.  But  women  bear 
with  hard  words  more  easily  than  men,  are  more 
ready  to  forgive  injuries,  or,  perhaps,  to  dissem- 
ble anger.  Let  us  trust  that  Madam  Esmond's 
dependents  found  their  life  tolerable,  that  they 
gave  her  Ladyship  sometimes  as  good  as  they 
got,  that  if  they  quarreled  in  the  morning  they 
were  reconciled  at  night,  and  sate  down  to  a 
tolerably  friendly  game  at  cards  and  an  amica- 
ble dish  of  tea. 

But,  without  the  boys,  the  great  house  of  Cas- 
tlewood  was  dreary  to  the  widow.  She  left 
an  overseer  there  to  manage  her  estates,  and 
only  paid  the  place  an  occasional  visit.  She 
enlarged  and  beautified  her  house  in  the  pretty 
little  city  of  Richmond,  which  began  to  grow 
in  importance  daily.  She  had  company  there, 
and  card-assemblies,  and  preachers  in  plenty; 
and  set  up  her  little  throne  there,  to  which  the 
gentlefolla  of  the  province  were  welcome  to 
come  and  bow.  All  her  domestic  negroes,  who 
loved  society  as  negroes  will  do,  were  delighted 
to  exchange  the  solitude  of  Castlewood  for  the 
gay  and  merry  little  town ;  where,  for  a  time, 
and  while  we  pursue  Harry  Warrington's  prog- 
ress in  Europe,  we  leave  the  good  lady. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

HABRT    IN    ENOLAVD. 

When  the  famous  Trojan  wanderer  narrated 
'  his  escapes  and  adventures  to  Queen  Dido,  her 


Majesty,  as  we  read,  took  the  very  greatest  in- 
terest in  the  fascinating  story-teller  who  told  his 
perils  so  eloquently.  A  history  ensued,  more 
pathetic  than  any  of  the  previous  occurrences 
in  the  life  of  Pius  JBneas,  and  the  poor  princess 
had  reason  to  rue  the  day  when  she  listened  to 
that  glib  and  datagerous  orator.  Harry  War- 
rington had  not  pious  JBneas's  power  of  speech, 
and  his  elderly  aunt,  we  may  presume,  was  by 
no  means  so  soft-hearted  as  the  sentimental 
Dido;  but  yet  the  lad's  narrative  was  touching, 
as  he  delivered  it  with  his  artless  eloquence  and 
cordial  voice ;  and  more  than  once,  in  the  course 
of  his  story,  Madame  Bernstein  found  herself 
moved  to  a  softness  to  which  she  had  very  sel- 
dom before  allowed  herself  to  give  way.  There 
were  not  many  fountains  in  that  desert  of  a  life 
— not  many  sweet,  refreshing  resting-places.  It 
had  been  a  long  loneliness,  for  the  most  part, 
until  this  friendly  voice  came  and  sounded  in 
her  ears,  and  caused  her  heart  to  beat  with 
strange  pangs  of  love  and  sympathy.  She  doted 
on  this  lad,  and  on  this  sense  of  compassion  and 
regard  so  new  to  her.  Save  once,  faintly,  in 
very  rery  early  youth,  she  had  felt  no  tender 
sentiment  for  any  human  being.  Such  a  woman 
would,  no  doubt,  watch  her  own  sensations  very 
keenly,  and  must  have  smiled  after  the  appear- 
ance of  this  boy,  to  mark  how  her  pulses  rose 
above  their  ordinary  beat  She  longed  after 
him.  She  felt  her  cheeks  flush  with  happiness, 
when  he  came  near.  Her  eyes  greeted  him  with 
welcome,  and  followed  him  mth  fond  pleasure. 
''Ah,  if  she  could  have  had  a  son  like  that,  how 
she  would  have  loved  him!"  "Wait,"  says 
Conscience,  the  dark  scoffer  mocking  within 
her,  "wait,  Beatrix  Eismond!  You  know  you 
will  weary  of  this  inclination,  as  you  have  of 
all.  You  know,  when  the  passing  fancy  has 
subsided,  that  the  boy  may  perish,  and  you 
won't  have  a  tear  for  him;  or  talk,  and  yon 
weary  of  his  stories ;  and  that  your  lot  in  life 
is  to  be  lonely — ^lonely.  Well !  suppose  life  be 
a  desert?  There  are  halting-places,  and  shades, 
and  refreshing  waters ;  let  us  profit  by  them  for 
to-day.  We  know  that  we  must  march  when 
to-morrow  comes,  and  tramp  on  our  destiny  on- 
ward." 

She  smiled  inwardly,  while  following  the  lad's 
narrative,  to  recognize  in  his  simple  tales  about 
his  mother  traits  of  family  resemblance.  Mad- 
am Esmond  was  very  jealous?  Yes,  that  Hany 
owned.  She  was  fond  of  Colonel  Washington  ? 
She  Uked  him,  but  only  as  a  friend,  Harry  de- 
clared. A  hundred  times  he  had  heard  his  mo- 
ther vow  that  she  had  no  other  feeling  toward 
him.  He  was  ashamed  to  have  to  own  that  he 
himself  had  been  once  absurdly  jealous  of  the 
Colonel  "Well,  you  will  see  that  my  half- 
sister  will  never  forgive  hhn,"  said  Madam 
Beatrix.  "And  you  need  not  be  surprised.  Sir, 
at  women  taking  a  fancy  to  men  younger 'than 
themselves;  for  don't  I  dote  upon  you?  and 
don't  all  these  Castlewood  people  crevent  with 
jealousy  ?" 

However  great  might  be  their  JMl^usy  of  Ma- 
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dame  de  Bernstein's  new  faTorite,  the  family  of 
CaBtlewood  allowed  no  feeling  of  ill-will  to  ap- 
pear in  their  language  or  behavior  to  their  joong 
goest  and  kinsman.  After  a  conple  of  days' 
stay  in  the  ancestral  house,  Mr.  Harry  Warring- 
ton had  become  Cousin  Harry  with  young  and 
middle-aged.  Especially  in  Madame  Bern- 
stein's presence,  the  Countess  of  Castlewood  was 
most  gracious  to  her  kinsman,  and  she  took 
many  amiable  private  opportunities  of  inform- 
ing the  Baroness  how  charming  the  young  Hu- 
ron was,  of  Taunting  the  elegance  of  his  man- 
ners and  appearance,  and  wondering  how,  in 
his  distant  province,  the  child  should  ever  have 
learned  to  be  so  polite ! 

These  notes  of  admiration  or  interrogation  the 
Baroness  took  with  equal  complacency  (speaking 
parenthetically,  and,  for  his  own  part,  the  pres- 
ent chronicler  can  not  help  putting  in  a  little 
respectful  remark  here,  and  signifying  his  ad- 
miration of  the  conduct  of  ladies  toward  one  an- 
other, and  of  the  things  which  they  say,  which 
they  forbear  to  say,  and  which  they  say  behind 
each  other's  backs.  With  what  smiles  and 
courtesies  they  stab  each  other!  with  what  com- 
pliments they  hate  each  other !  with  what  de- 
termination of  long-suffering  they  won't  be  of- 
fended !  with  what  innocent  dexterity  they  can 
drop  the  drop  of  poison  into  the  cup  of  conver- 
sation, hand  round  the  goblet,  smiling,  to  the 
whole  family  to  drink,  and  make  the  dear,  do- 
mestic circle  miserable ! ).  I  burst  out  of  my  pa- 
renthesis. I  fimcy  my  Baroness  and  Countess 
smiling  at  each  other  a  hundred  years  ago,  and 
giving  each  other  the  hand  or  the  cheek,  and 
calling  each  other.  My  dear,  My  dear  creature, 
My  dear  Countess^  My  dear  Baroness,  My  dear 


sister — even  when  they  were 
most  ready  to  fight 

**  Yon  wonder,  my  dear  Ma- 
ria, that  the  boy  should  be  so 
polite?"  cries  Madame  de  Bern- 
stein. <*  His  mother  was  bred 
up  by  two  very  perfect  gentle- 
folks. Colonel  Esmond  had  a 
certain  ^grave  courteousness, 
and  a  grand  manner,  which  1 
do  not  see  among  the  gentle- 
men nowadays." 

**  Eh,  my  dear,  we  all  of  us 
praise    our   own   time!      My 
grandmamma  used  to  declait: 
there  was  nothing  like  White- 
hall and  Charles  the  Second." 
"  My  mother  saw  King  James 
the  Second's  court  for  a  short 
while,  and  though  not  a  court- 
educated  person,  as  you  know 
—  her  lather  was   a  country 
clergyman — yet  was  exquis- 
itely well-bred.     The  Colonel, 
her  second  husband,  was  a  per- 
son of  great  travel  and  experi- 
ence, as  well  as  of  learning, 
and  had  frequented  the  finest 
company  of   Europe.      They 
could  not  go  into  their  retreat  and  leave  their 
good  manners  behind  them,  and  our  boy  has 
had  them  as  his  natural  inheritance." 

"  Nay,  excuse  me,  my  dear,  for  thinking  you 
too  partial  about  your  mother.  She  eouUi  not 
have  been  that  perfection  which  your  filial  fond- 
ness imagines.  She  left  off  liking  her  daughter 
— my  dear  creature,  you  have  owned  that  she 
did — and  I  can  not  fancy  a  complete  woman 
who  has  a  cold  heart.  No,  no,  my  dear  sister- 
in-law  !  Manners  are  very  requisite,  no  doubt, 
and,  for  a  country  parson's  daughter,  your  mam- 
ma was  very  well — I  have  seen  many  of  the  cloth 
who  are  very  well.  Mr.  Sampson,  our  chaplain, 
is  very  well.  Dr.  Young  is  very  welL  Mr.  Dodd 
is  very  well ;  but  they  have  not  the  true  air — 
as  how  should  they  ?  I  protest,  I  beg  pardon ! 
I  forgot  my  lord  bishop,  your  ladyship's  first 
choice.  But,  as  I  said  before,  to  be  a  complete 
woman,  one  must  have,  what  you  have,  what  I 
may  say  and  bless  Heaven  for,  I  think  /  have — 
a  pood  heart.  Without  the  affections,  all  the 
world  is  ranity,  my  love !  I  protest  I  only  live, 
exist,  eat,  drink,  rest,  for  my  sweet,  sweet  chil- 
dren ! — ^for  my  wicked  Willy,  for  my  self-willed 
Fanny— dear,  naughty  loves !  (She  rapturous- 
ly kisses  a  bracelet  on  each  arm  which  contain 
the  miniature  representations  of  those  two  young 
persons.)  "  Yes,  Mimi !  yes,  Fanchon  !  you 
know  I  do,  you  dear,  dear  little  things !  and  if 
they  were  to  die,  or  you  were  to  die,  your  poor 
mistress  would  die,  too !"  Mimi  and  Fanchon, 
tiK'o  quivering  Italian  greyhounds,  jump  into 
their  lady's  arms,  and  kiss  her  hands,  but  re- 
spect her  cheeks,  which  are  covered  with  rouge. 
**  No,  my  dear !  For  nothing  do  I  bless  Heav- 
en so  much  (though  it  puts  me  to  excruciating 
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tortare  very  often)  as  for  having  endowed  me 
with  lensibilit/  and  a  feeling  heart!" 

'*Toa  are  full  of  feeling,  dear  Anna,"  says 
the  Baroness.  ''  Yon  are  celebrated  for  yoor 
sensibility.  You  most  give  a  little  of  it  to  oar 
American  nephew— cousin — I  scarce  know  his 
relationship.'* 

<'Nay,  I  am  here  but  as  a  guest  in  Castle- 
wood  now.  The  house  is  my  Lord  Castlewood*s, 
not  mine,  or  bis  Lordship's  whenerer  he  shall 
choose  to  claim  it.  What  can  I  do  for  the  young 
Virginian  that  has  not  been  done  ?  He  is  charm- 
ing. Are  we  even  jealous  of  him  for  being  so, 
my  dear  ?  and  though  we  see  what  a  fancy  the 
Baroness  de  Bernstein  has  taken  for  him,  do 
your  ladyship's  nephews  and  nieces — ^your  real 
nephews  and  nieces— cry  out  ?  My  poor  chil- 
dren might  be  mortified ;  for  indeed,  in  a  few 


hours,  the  charming  young  man  has  made  as 
much  way  as  mif  poor  things  have  been  able  to 
do  in  all  tlieir  lives :  but  are  they  angry  ?  Willy 
hath  taken  him  out  to  ride.  This  morning  was 
not  Maria  playing  the  harpsichord  while  my 
Fanny  taught  him  the  minuet  ?  Twas  a  charm- 
ing young  group,  I  assure  you,  and  it  brought 
tears  into  my  eyes  to  look  at  the  young  creat- 
ures. Poor  lad !  we  are  as  fond  of  him  as  yon 
are,  dear  Baroness !" 

Now,  Madame  de  Bernstein  had  happened, 
through  her  own  ears  or  her  maid's,  to  overhear 
what  really  took  place  in  consequence  of  this 
harmless  little  scene.  Lady  Castlewood  had 
come  into  the  room  where  the  young  people 
were  thus  engaged  in  amusing  and  instructing 
themselves,  accompanied  by  her  son  William, 
who  arrived  in  his  boots  from  the  kenneL 
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"Bravi,  bravi!  O  charming!**  said  the 
Conntess,  dapping  her  hands,  nodding  with 
one  of  her  best  smiles  to  Hany  Warrington,  and 
darting  a  look  at  his  partner,  which  mj  Lady 
Fannj  perfectly  understood;  and  so,  perhaps, 
did  my  Lady  Maria  at  her  harpsichord,  for  she 
played  with  redonbled  energy,  and  nodded  her 
waying  carls  orer  the  chords. 

**  Infernal  young  Choctaw !  Is  be  teaching 
Fanny  the  war-dance?  and  is  Fan  going  to  try 
her  tricks  upon  him  now  ?"  asked  Mr.  William, 
whose  temper  was  not  of  the  best. 

And  that  was  what  Lady  Castlewood's  look 
said  to  Fanny.  **Are  yon  going  to  try  your 
tricks  upon  him  now  ?** 

She  made  Harry  a  very  low  courtesy,  and  he 
blashed,  and  they  both  stopped  dancing,  some- 
what disconcerted.  Lady  Maria  rose  from  the 
harpsichord  and  walked  away. 

"Nay,  go*  on  dancing,  young  people !  Don't 
let  me  spoil  sport,  and  let  me  play  for  yon,*'  said 
the  Countess ;  and  she  sate  down  to  the  instru- 
ment and  played. 

"I  don*t  Imow  how  to  dance,**  says  Harry, 
hanging  his  head  down,  with  a  blush  that  the 
Countess's  finest  carmine  could  not  equal. 

'*And  Fanny  was  teaching  you?  Go  on 
teaching  him,  dearest  Fanny  !'* 

*'  Go  on,  do  !**  says  William,  with  a  sidelong 
growL 

*'  I — I  had  rather  not  show  off  my  awkward- 
ness in  company,'*  adds  Harry,  recovering  him- 
self. *'  When  I  know  how  to  dance  a  minuet, 
be  sure  I  will  ask  my  cousin  to  walk  one  with 
me.** 

"  That  will  be  very  soon,  dear  Cousin  War- 
rington, I  am  certain,"  remarks  the  Countess, 
with  her  most  gracious  air. 

"  What  game  is  she  hunting  now  ?"  thinks 
Mr.  William  to  himself,  who  can  not  penetrate 
his  mother's  ways ;  and  that  lady,  fondly  call- 
ing her  daughter  to  her  elbow,  leaves  the  room. 

They  are  no  sooner  in  the  tapestried  passage 
leading  away  to  their  own  apartment  but  Lady 
Castlewood's  bland  tone  entirely  changes. 
'*  Yon  booby  !'*  she  begins  to  her  adored  Fan- 
ny. "  You  double  idiot  I  What  are  you  go- 
ing to  do  with  the  Huron  ?  You  don't  want  to 
marry  a  creature  like  that,  and  be  a  squaw  in  a 
wigwam?'* 

"  Don't,  mamma,  '*  gasps  Lady  Fanny.  Mam- 
ma was  pinching  her  Ladyship's  arm  black  and 
blue.  ''I  am  sure  our  cousin  is  very  well," 
Fanny  whimpers,  **  and  you  said  so  yourself." 

"  Very  well  I  Yes,  and  heir  to  a  swamp,  a 
negro,  a  log-cabin,  and  a  barrel  of  tobacco! 
My  Lady  Fhmces  Esmond,  do  you  remember 
what  your  Ladyship's  rank  is,  and  what  your 
name  is,  and  who  was  your  Ladyship's  mother, 
when,  at  three  days'  acquaintance,  you  com- 
mence dancing — a  pretty  dance,  indeed — ^with 
this  brat  out  of  Yii^ginia  ?" 

**Mr.  Warrington  is  our  cousin,"  pleads 
Lady  Fanny. 

'*  A  creature  come  from  nobody  knows  where 
is  not  your  cousin  I     How  do  we  know  he  is 


your  cousin?  He  may  be  a  valet  who  has 
taken  his  master's  portmanteau,  and  run  away 
in  his  post-chaise." 

**  But  Madame  de  Bernstein  says  he  is  our 
cousin,"  interposes  Fanny ;  *'  and  he  is  the  im- 
age of  the  Esmonds.*' 

**  Madame  de  Bernstein  has  her  likes  and 
dislikes ;  takes  up  people  and  forgets  people , 
and  she  chooses  to  profess  a  mighty  fancy  for 
this  young  man.  Because  she  likes  him  to- 
day, is  that  any  reason  why  she  should  like 
him  to-morrow?  Before  company,  and  in 
your  aunt's  presence,  your  Ladydiip  will  please 
to  be  as  civil  to  him  as  necessary ;  but,  in  pri- 
vate, I  forbid  you  to  see  him  or  encourage 
him." 

**  I  don't  care,  madam,  whether  your  Lady- 
ship forbids  me  or  not !"  cries  out  Lady  Fanny, 
wrought  tip  to  a  pitch  of  revolt. 

"  Very  good,  Fanny  I  Then  I  speak  to  my 
Lord,  and  we  return  to  Kensington.  If  I  can't 
bring  you  to  reason,  your  brother  will." 

At  this  juncture  the  conversation  between 
mother  and  daughter  stopped,  or  Madame  de 
Bernstein's  informer  had  no  farther  means  of 
bearing  or  reporting  it. 

It  was  only  in  after-days  that  she  told  EEany 
Warrington  a  part  of  what  she  knew.  At  pres- 
ent he  but  saw  that  his  kinsfolks  received  him 
not  unkindly.  Lady  Castlewood  was  perftecUy 
civil  to  him;  the  young  ladies  pleasant  and 
pleased ;  my  Lord  Castlewood,  a  man  of  c<^ 
and  haughty  demeanor,  was  not  more  reserved 
toward  Harry  than  to  any  of  the  rest  of  the 
family ;  Mr.  William  was  ready  to  drink  with 
him,  to  ride  with  him,  to  go  to  races  with  him, 
and  to  play  cards  with  him.  When  he  pro- 
posed to  go  away,  they  one  and  all  pressed  him 
to  stay.  Madame  de  Bernstein  did  not  tell  him 
how  it  arose  that  he  was  the  object  of  such 
eager  hospitality.  He  did  not  know  what 
schemes  he  was  serving  or  disarranging,  whose 
or  what  anger  he  was  creating.  He  fancied  he 
was  welcome  because  those  around  him  were 
his  kinsmen,  and  never  thought  that  those  could 
be  his  enemies  out  of  whose  cup  he  was  drink- 
ing, and  whose  hand  he  was  pressing  every  night 
and  morning. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

A  BDNDAT  AT  CASTLEWOOD^ 

The  second  day  after  Harry's  arrival  at  Cas- 
tlewood was  a  Sunday.  The  ch^iel  appertain- 
ing to  the  castle  was  the  viUage  church.  A 
door  from  the  house  /(communicated  with  a  great 
state  pew  which  the  family  occupied,  and  heie, 
after  due  time,  they  all  took  their  places  in  or- 
der, while  a  rather  numerous  congregation  from 
the  village  filled  the  seats  below.  A  few  an- 
cient dusty  banners  hung  from  the  church-rod^ 
and  Harry  pleased  himself  in  imagining  that 
they  had  been  borne  by  retainers  of  his  family 
in  the  Commonwealth  wars,  in  which,  aa  he 
knew  well,  his  ancestors  had  taken  a  loyal  and 
distinguished  part.     Within  the  altar-nils  was 
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the  effigy  of  the  Esmond  of  the  time  of  King 
James  the  First,  the  common  forefather  of  all 
the  groap  assembled  in  the  familj-pew.  Ma- 
dame de  Bernstein,  in  her  qoalitj  of  Bishop's 
widow,  neyer  ftuled  in  attendance,  and  conduct- 
ed her  devotions  with  a  gravity  almost  as  exem- 
plary as  that  of  the  ancestor  yonder,  in  his 
square  beard  and  red  gown,  forever  kneeling  on 
his  stone  hassock  before  his  great  marble  desk 
snd  book,  nnder  his  emblazoned  shield  of  arms. 
The  clergyman,  a  tall,  high-colored,  handsome 
young  man,  read  the  service  in  a  lively,  agree- 
able voice,  giving  almost  a  dramatic  point  to 
the  chapters  of  Scripture  which  he  read.  The 
music  was  good— one  of  the  young  ladies  of  the 
family  touching  the  organ  —  and  would  have 
been  better  but  for  an  interruption  and  some- 
thing like  a  burst  of  laughter  from  the  servants' 
pew,  which  was  occasioned  by  Bir.  Warrington's 
lacqaey  Gumbo,  who,  knowing  the  air  given  out 
for  the  psalm,  began  to  sing  it  in  a  voice  so  ex- 
ceedingly loud  and  sweet  that  the  whole  con- 
gregation turned  toward  the  African  warbler ; 
the  parson  himself  pat  his  handkerchief  to  his 
mouth,  and  the  liveried  gentlemen  from  Lon- 
don were  astonished  out  of  all  propriety. 
Pleased,  perhaps,  with  the  sensation  which  be 
had  created,  Mr.  Gumbo  continued  his  perform- 
ances until  it  became  almost  a  solo,  and  the 
voice  of  the  clerk  himself  was  silenced.  For 
the  truth  is,  that  though  Gumbo  held  on  to 
the  book,  along  with  pretty  Molly,  the  porter's 
daughter,  who  had  been  the  first  to  welcome  the 
strangers  to  Castlewood,  he  sang  and  recited  by 
ear,  and  not  by  note,  and  could  not  read  a  syl- 
lable of  the  verses  in  the  book  before  him. 

This  choral  performance  over,  a  brief  ser- 
mon in  due  course  followed,  which,  indeed, 
Harry  thought  a  deal  too  short.  In  a  lively, 
fomiUar,  striking  discourse,  the  clerg3rman  de- 
scribed a  scene  of  which  he  had  been  witness 
the  previous  week — ^the  execution  of  a  horse- 


stealer after  Assises.  He  described  the  man 
and  his  previous  good  character,  his  family,  the 
love  they  bore  one  another,  and  his  agony  at 
parting  from  them.  He  depicted  the  execution 
in  a  manner  startling,  terrible,  and  picturesque. 
He  did  not  introduce  into  his  sermon  the  Scrip- 
ture phraseology,  such  as  Harry  had  been  ac- 
customed to  hear  it  from  those  somewhat  Gal- 
vinlstic  preachers  whom  his  mother  loved  to  fre- 
quent, but  rather  spoke  as  one  man  of  the  world 
to  other  sinful  people,  who  might  be  likely  to 
profit  by  good  advice.  The  unhappy  man,  just 
gone,  had  begun  as  a  farmer  of  good  prospects ; 
he  had  taken  to  drinking,  card-playing,  horse- 
racing,  cock-fighting,  the  vices  of  the  age; 
against  which  the  young  clergyman  was  gener- 
ously indignant.  Then  he  had  got  to  poach- 
ing, and  to  horse-stealing,  for  which  he  suffer- 
ed. The  divine  rapidly  drew  striking  and  fear- 
ful pictures  of  these  rustic  crimes.  He  startled 
his  hearers  by  showing  that  the  "Eye  of  the  Law 
was  watching  the  poacher  at  midnight,  and  set- 
ting traps  to  catch  the  criminal.  He  galloped 
the  stolen  horse  over  highway  and  common,  and 
from  one  county  into  another,  but  showed  Bet- 
ribution  ever  galloping  after,  seiring  the  male- 
factor in  the  country  foir,  carrying  him  before 
the  justice,  and  never  unlocking  his  manacles 
till  he  dropped  them  at  the  gallows'-foot. 
Heaven  be  pitiful  to  the  sinner !  The  clergy- 
man acted  the  scene.  He  whispered  in  the 
criminal's  ear  at  the  cart.  He  dropped  his 
handkerchief  on  the  clerk's  head.  Harry  start- 
ed back  as  that  handkerchief  dropped.  The 
clergyman  had  been  talking  for  more  than  twen- 
ty minutes.  Hany  could  have  heard  him  for 
an  hour  more,  and  thoaght  he  had  not  been  five 
minutes  in  the  pulpit.  The  gentlefolks  in  the 
great  pew  were  very  much  enlivened  by  the  dis- 
course. Once  or  twice  Hairy,  who  could  see 
the  pew  where  the  house-servants  sate,  remark- 
ed ^ese  very  attentive ;  and  especially  Gumbo, 
his  own  man,  in  an  attitude  of  intense  conster- 
nation. But  the  smock-fVocks  did  not  seem  to 
heed,  and  clamped  out  of  church  quite  uncon- 
cerned. Gafier  Brown  and  Gammer  Jones  took 
the  matter  as  it  came,  and  the  rosy-cheeked, 
red-cloaked  village  lasses  sate  under  tiieir  broad 
hats  entirely  unmoved.  My  Lord,  from  his 
pew,  nodded  slightly  to  the  clergyman  in  the 
pulpit,  when  that  divine's  head  and  wig  suiged 
up  from  the  cushion. 

<*  Sampson  has  been  strong  to-day,"  said  his 
lordship.  **  He  has  assaulted  the  Philistines  in 
great  strength.** 

''  Beautiful,  beautiful  !**  says  Harry. 

Bet  five  to  four  it  was  his  Assize  sermon. 
He  has  been  over  to  Winton  to  preach,  and  to 
see  those  dogs. 

The  organist  had  played  the  little  congrega- 
tion out  into  the  sunshine.  Only  Sir  Francis 
Esmond,  temp.  Jac.  I.,  still  knelt  on  his  marble 
hassock,  before  his  prayer-book  of  stone.  Mr. 
Sampson  came  out  of  his  vestry  in  his  cassock, 
and  nodded  to  the  gentlemen  still  lingering  in 
the  great  pew. 
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**  Come  up,  and  tell  us  about  those  dogs," 
cries  Mr.  William,  and  the  divine  nodded  a 
laughing  assent. 

The  gentlemen  passed  out  of  the  church  into 
the  gallery  of  their  house,  which  connected  them 
with  that  sacred  building.  Mr.  Sampson  made 
his  way  through  the  court,  and  presently  joined 
them.  He  was  presented  by  my  lord  to  the 
Virginian  cousin  of  the  family,  Mr.  Warring- 
ton; the  chaplain  bowed  very  profoundly,  and 
hoped  Mr.  Warrington  would  benefit  by  the 
virtuous  example  of  hb  European  kinsmen. 
Was  he  related  to  Sir  Miles  Warrington,  of  Nor- 
folk ?  Sir  Miles  was  Mr.  Warrington's  father*s 
elder  brother.  What  a  pity  he  had  a  son! 
'Twas  a  pretty  estate,  and  Mr.  WarringtoA  look- 
ed as  if  he  would  become  a  baronetcy,  and  a  fine 
estate  in  Norfolk. 

**  Tell  me  about  my  uncle,"  cried  Harry  Vir- 
ginian. 

''Tell  us  about  those  dogs!"  said  English 
Will,  in  a  breath. 

''Two  more  jolly  dogs,  two  more  drunken 
dogs,  saving  your  presence,  Mr.  Warrington, 
than  Sir  Miles  and  his  son,  I  never  saw.  Sir 
Miles  was  a  stanch  friend  and  neighbor  of  Sir 
Robert's.  He  can  drink  down  any  man  in  the 
county,  except  his  son  and  a  few  more.  The 
other  dogs  about  which  Mr.  William  is  anxious, 
for  Heaven  hath  made  him  a  prey  to  dogs  and 
all  kinds  of  birds,  like  the  Greeks  in  the  Iliad." 

"I  know  that  line  in  the  Iliad,"  says  Harry, 
blushing.  "  I  only  know  five  more,  but  I  know 
that  one."  And  his  head  fell.  He  was  think- 
ing, "Ah,  my  dear  brother  George  knew  all 
the  Iliad  and  all  the  OJjrssey,  and  almost  every 
book  that  was  ever  written  beiides !" 

"  What  on  earth"  (only  he  mentioned  a  place 
under  the  earth)  "  are  yon  talking  about  now  ?" 
asked  Will  of  his  reverence. 

The  chaplain  reverted  to  the  dogs  and  their 
performance.  He  thought  Mr.  William's  dogs 
were  more  than  a  match  for  them.  From  dogs 
they  went  off  to  horses.  Mr.  William  was  very 
eager  about  the  FouivYear-Old  Plate  at  Hunt- 
ingdon. "  Have  you  brought  any  news  of  it, 
Parson?" 

"The  odds  are  five  to  four  on  Brilliant  against 
the  field,"  says  the  Parson,  gravely ;  "  but,  mind 
yon,  Jason  is  a  good  horse." 

"  Whose  horse  ?"  asks  my  lord. 

"  Duke  of  Ancaster's.  By  Cartouche  out  of 
Miss  Langley,"  says  the  divine.  "Have  yon 
horse-races  in  Virginia,  Mr.  Warrington  ?" 

"  Haven't  we !"  cries  Harry ;  "  but  I  long  to 
see  a  good  English  race." 

"Do  you— do  you — bet  a  little?"  continues 
his  reverence. 

"I  have  done  such  a  thing,"  replies  Harry, 
with -a  smile. 

"  ni  take  Brilliant  even  against  the  field,  for 
ponies  with  you,  cousin !"  shouts  out  Mr.  Will- 
iam. 

"  I'll  give  or  take  three  to  one  against  Jason  I" 
says  the  clergyman. 

"  I  don't  bet  on  horses  I  don't  know,"  said 


Harry,  wondering  to  hear  the  chaplain  now,  and 
remembering  his  sermon  half  an  hour  before. 

"  Hadn't  you  better  write  home  and  ask  your 
mother  ?''  says  Mr.  William  with  a  sneer. 

"  WUl,  WUl !"  calU  out  my  lord,  "  our  Cous- 
in Warrington  is  free  to  bet,  or  not,  as  he  likes. 
Have  a  care  how  you  venture  on  either  of  them, 
Harry  Warrington.  Will  is  an  old  file,  in  spite 
of  his  smooth  face ;  and  as  for  Parson  Samp- 
son, I  defy  our  ghostly  enemy  to  get  the  better 
of  him." 

"  Him  and  all  bis  works,  my  lord !"  said  Mr. 
Sampson,  with  a  bow. 

Harry  was  highly  indignant  at  this  allusion 
to  his  mother.  "I'll  tell  you  what,  Cousin 
Will,"  he  said,  "I  am  in  the  habit  of  mana- 
ging my  own  afiairs  in  my  own  way,  without 
asking  any  lady  to  arrange  them  for  me.  And 
I'm  used  to  make  my  own  bets  upon  my  own 
judgment,  and  don't  need  any  rclationa  to  select 
them  for  me,  thank  you.  But  as  I  am  your 
guest,  and  no  doubt  you  want  to  show  me  hos- 
pitality, m  take  your  bet — there.  And  so 
Done  and  Done." 

"  Done, '^  says  Will,  looking  askance. 

"  Of  course  it  is  the  regular  odds,  that's  in 
the  paper  which  you  give  me,  cousin  ?" 

"Well,  no,  it  t*n'/,"  growled  Will.  "The 
odds  are  five  to  four,  that*s  the  fact,  and  you 
may  have  'em,  if  you  like." 

"Nay,  cousin,  a  bet  is  a  bet ;  and  I  take  yon, 
too,  Mr.  Sampson." 

"Three  to  one  against  Jason.  I  laj  it 
Very  good,"  says  Mr.  Sampson. 

"Is  it  to  be  ponies,  too,  Mr.  Chaplain?" 
asks  Harry,  with  a  superb  air,  as  if  he  had  Lom- 
bard Street  in  his  pocket. 

"No,  no.  Thirty  to  ten.  It  is  enough  for 
a  poor  priest  to  win."  . 

"  Here  goes  a  great  slice  out  of  my  quarter's 
hundred,"  thinks  Hanv".  "Well,  I  shan't  kc 
these  Englishmen  fiincy  that  I  am  afraid  of 
them.  I  didn't  begin,  but  for  the  honor  of  Old 
Virginia  I  won't  go  back." 

These  pecuniary  transactions  arranged,  Will- 
iam Elsmond  went  away  scowling  toward  the 
stables,  where  he  loved  to  take  his  pipe  with  the 
grooms ;  the  brisk  parson  went  off  to  pay  his 
court  to  the  ladies,  and  partake  of  the  Sunday 
dinner  which  would  presently  be  served.  Lord 
Castlewood  and  Harry  remained  for  a  while  to- 
gether. Since  the  Virginian's  arrival  my  lord 
had  scarcely  spoken  with  him.  In  his  mannen 
he  was  perfectly  friendly,  but  so  silent  that  he 
wonld  often  sit  at  the  head  of  his  table,  and 
leave  it  without  uttering  a  word. 

"  I  suppose  yonder  property  of  yours  it  a  fine 
one  by  this  time,"  said  my  lend  to  Hany. 

"I  reckon  it's  almost  as  big  as  an  English 
county,"  answered  Harry,  "and  the  Land's  as 
good,  too,  for  many  things."  Harry  would  not 
have  the  Old  Dominion,  nor  his  shtfe  in  it,  nn- 
derrated. 

^" Indeed  1"  said  my  lord,  with  a  look  of  snr- 
prise.  "  When  it  belonged  to  my  fisdier  it  did 
not  yield  much." 
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**  Pardon  me,  mj  lordl  You  know  how  it 
belonged  to  joor  father,"  cried  the  youth,  with 
some  spirit.  **  It  was  because  mjr  grandfather 
did  not  choose  to  cUim  his  right.'** 

**  Of  course,  of  course,"  says  my  lord,  hastily. 

**  I  mean,  cousin,  that  we  of  the  Virginian 
house  owe  you  nothing  but  our  own,"  contin- 
ued Harry  Warrington ;  *'  but  our  own,  and 
the  hospitality  which  you  are  now  showing 
me." 

**  You  are  heartily  welcome  to  both.  You 
were  hurt  by  the  betting  just  now  ?" 

''  Well,"  Implied  the  lad,  ''  I  am  sort  o'  hurt 
Your  welcome,  you  see,  is  different  to  our  wel- 
come, and  that's  the  fact  At  home  we  are  glad 
to  see  a  man,  hold  out  a  hand  to  him,  and  give 
"him  of  our  best  Here  you  take  us  in,  gire  us 
beef  and  claret  enough,  to  be  sure,  and  don't 
seem  to  care  when  we  come,  or  when  we  go. 
That's  the  remark  which  I  have  been  making, 
since  I  hare  been  in  your  lordship's  house ;  I 
can't  help  telling  it  out,  you  see,  now  'tis  on  my 
mind ;  and  I  think  I  am  a  little  easier  now  I 
hare  said  it ;"  and,  with  this,  the  excited  young 
fellow  knocked  a  billiard-ball  across  the  table, 
and  then  laughed,  and  looked  at  his  elder  kins- 


^^A  h  bonne  heure.  We  are  cold  to  the 
stranger  within  and  without  our  gates.  We 
don't  take  Bilr.  Harry  Warrington  into  our  arms, 
and  cry  when  we  see  our  cousin.  We  don't  cry 
when  he  goes  away — ^but  do  we  pretend  ?" 

**  No,  you  don't.  But  you  try  to  get  the  bet- 
ter of  him  in  a  bet,"  says  Hairy,  indignantly. 

'*Is  there  no  such  practice  in  Virginia,  and 
don't  sporting  men  there  try  to  OTcrreach  one 
another?  What  was  that  story  I  heard  you 
telling  our  aunt,  of  the  British  officers  and  Tom 
Somebody,  of  Spotsylvania?" 

"That's  fair!"  cries  Harry.  "That  is,  ifs 
usual  practice,  and  a  stranger  must  \o€k  out. 
I  don't  mind  the  parson ;  if  he  wins  he  may 
have  and  welcome.  But  a  relation !  To  think 
that  my  own  blood  cousin  wants  money  out  of 
me!" 

"  A  Newmarket  man  would  get  the  better  of 
hit  father.  My  brother  has  been  on  the  turf 
since  he  rode  orer  to  it  from  Cambridge.  If 
you  play  at  cards  with  him — and  he  will  if  you 
will  let  him — he  will  beat  you  if  he  can." 

"  Well,  Fm  ready !"  cries  Harry.  "  Til  play 
any  game  with  him  that  I  know,  or  I'll  jump 
with  him,  or  Fll  ride  with  him,  or  111  row  with 
him,  or  Til  wrestle  with  him,  or  I'll  shoot  with 
him — there,  now." 

The  senior  was  greatly  entertained,  and  held 
out  his  hand  to  the  boy.  "Any  thing,  but 
don't  fight  with  him,"  said  my  lord. 

"  If  I  do,  I'll  whip  him !  hanged  if  I  don't !" 
cried  the  lad.  But  a  look  of  surprise  and  dis- 
pleasure on  the  nobleman's  part  recalled  him  to 
better  sentiments.  "  A  hundred  pardons,  my 
knrd!"  he  said,  blushing  rery  red,  and  seising 
his  cousin's  hand.     "I  talked  of  ill  raannen. 


*  This  matter  U  ditcvaad  in  the  Aothor's  prvrlons 
work,  the  **  Memoirs  of  Colonel  Bmond.** 


being  angry  and  hurt  just  now ;  but  'tis  doubly 
ill-mannered  of  me  to  show  my  anger,  and  boast 
about  my  prowess  to  my  own  host  and  kinsman. 
It's  not  the  practice  with  us  Americans  to  boast 
— beliere  me,  it's  not." 

"  You  are  the  first  I  ever  met,"  says  my  lord, 
with  a  smile,  "  and  I  take  you  at  your  word. 
And  I  give  you  fair  warning  about  the  cards, 
and  the  betting,  that  is  all,  my  boy." 

"Leare  a  Virginian  alone!  We  are  a 
match  for  most  men — ^we  are,"  resumed  the 
boy. 

Lord  Castlewood  did  not  laugh.  His  eye- 
brows only  arched  for  a  moment,  and  his  gray 
eyes  turned  toward  the  ground.  "  So  you  can 
bet  fifty  guineas,  atad  afford  to  lose  them  ?  So 
much  the  better  for  you,  cousin.  Those  great 
Virginian  estates  yield  a  great  reTenue,  do 
they?" 

"  More  than  sufficient  for  all  of  us — ^for  ten 
times  as  many  as  we  are  now,"  replied  Hairy. 
("What,  he  is  pumping  me,"  thought  the  lad.) 

"  And  your  mother  makes  her  son  and  heir  a 
handsome  allowance  ?" 

"As  much  as  eve^  I  choose  to  draw,  my  lord !" 
cried  Hany. 

" Peste  I  I  wish  I  had  such  a  mother!"  cried 
my  lord.  **But  I  hare  only  the  advantage  of 
a  stepmother,  and  she  draws  me.  There  is 
the  dinner-beU.  Shall  we  go  into  the  eating- 
room  ?"  and,  taking  his  young  friend's  arm,  my 
lord  led  him  to  the  apartment  where  that  meal 
was  waiting. 

Parson  Sampson  formed  the  delight  of  the 
entertainment,  and  amused  the  ladies  with  a 
hundred  agreeable  stories.  Besides  being  chap- 
lain to  his  lordship,  he  was  a  preacher  in  Lon- 
don, at  the  new  ch^iel  in  May  Fair,  for  which 
my  Lady  Whittlesea  (so  well  known  in  the 
reign  of  George  I. )  had  left  an  endowment  He 
had  the  choicest  stories  of  all  the  dubs  and  co- 
teries— the  very  latest  news  of  who  had  run 
away  with  whom — the  last  bon-mot  of  Mr.  Sel- 
wyn — the  last  wild  bet  of  March  and  Bocking- 
ham.  He  knew  how  the  old  king  had  quarreled 
with  Madame  Walmoden,  and  the  Duke  was 
suspected  of  having  a  new  love,  who  was  in  &- 
vor  at  Carlton  House  with  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
and  who  was  hung  last  Monday,  and  how  well 
he  behaved  in  the  cart.  My  lord's  chaplain 
poured  out  all  this  intelligence  to  the  amused 
ladies  and  the  delighted  young  provincial,  sea- 
soning his  conversation  with  such  plain  terms 
and  lively  jokes  as  made  Harry  stan%  who  was 
newly  arrived  from  the  colonies,  and  unused  to 
the  elegances  of  London  life.  The  ladies,  old 
and  youQg,  laughed  quite  cheerfully  at  the  live- 
ly jokes.  Do  not  be  frightened,  ye  fair  readers 
of  the  present  day !  We  are  not  going  to  out- 
rage your  sweet  modesties,  or  call  blushes  on 
your  maiden  cheeks.  But  'tis  certain  that  their 
ladyships  at  Castlewood  never  once  thought  of 
being  shocked,  but  sate  listening  to  the  parson's 
funny  tales  until  the  chapel  bell,  clinking  for 
afternoon  service,  simunoned  his  reverence 
away  for  half  an  hour.    There  was  no  sermon. 
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He  woitkl  be  back  in  the  drinking  of  a  bottle  of 
Bnignndv.  Mr.  Will  called  a  fresh  one,  and 
the  chaplain  tossed  off  a  glass  ere  he  ran  ont. 

Ere  the  half  hour  was  orer,  Mr.  Chaplain 
was  back  again  bawling  for  another  bottle.  This 
discussed,  they  joined  the  ladies,  and  a  conple 
of  card-tables  were  set  out,  as,  indeed,  thej  were 
for  many  honrs  ererf  daj,  at  which  the  whole 
of  the  family  p«rtj  engaged.  Madame  de  Bern- 
stein coald  beat  any  one  of  her  kinsfolk  at  pi- 
quet, and  there  was  only  Mr.  Chaplain  in  the 
whole  circle  who  was  at  all  a  match  for  her 
ladyship. 

In  this  easy  manner  the  Sabbath  day  passed. 
The  erening  was  beantifnl,  and  there  was  talk 
of  adjoaming  to  a  cool  tankard  and  a  game  of 
whist  in  a  snmmer-honse ;  bat  the  company 
TOted  to  sit  in-doors,  the  ladies  declaring  they 
thought  the  aspect  of  three  honors  in  their  hand, 
and  some  good  oonrt  cards,  more  beantifal  than 
the  loreliest  scene  of  nature,  and  so  the  sun 
went  behind  the  elms,  and  still  they  were  at 
their  cards,  and  the  rooks  came  home  cawing 
their  even  song,  and  they  never  stirred  except 
to  change  partners ;  and  the  chapel  clock  tolled 
hour  after  hoar  unheeded,  so  delightfully  were 
they  spent  over  the  pasteboard :  and  the  moon 
and  stars  came  out ;  and  it  was  nine  oVlock, 
and  the  groom  of  the  chambers  announced  that 
sapper  was  ready. 

While  they  sate  at  that  meal,  the  post-boy's 
twanging  horn  was  heard  as  he  trotted  into  the 
village  with  his  letter-bag.  My  lord's  bag  was 
brought  in  presently  from  the  village,  and  his 
letters,  which  he  put  aside,  and  his  newspaper, 
which  he  read.  He  smiled  as  he  came  to  a 
paragraph,  looked  at  his  Virginian  cousin,  and 
banded  the  paper  over  to  his  brother  Will,  who 
by  this  time  was  very  comfortable,  having  had 
pretty  good  luck  all  the  evening,  and  a  great 
deal  of  liquor. 

"  Bead  that.  Will,"  says  my  lord. 

Mr.  William  took  the  paper,  and,  reading  the 
sentence  pointed  out  by  his  brother,  uttered  an 
exclamation  which  caused  all  the  ladies  to  cry 
out 

"Gracious  Heavens,  William!  What  has 
happened  ?"  cries  one  or  the  other  fond  sister. 

**  Mercy,  child,  why  do  you  swear  so  dread- 
fully?" asks  the  young  man's  fond  mamma. 

"VHiat's  the  matter?"  inquires  Madame  de 
Bernstein,  who  has  fallen  into  a  doze  after  her 
usual  modicum  of  punch  and  beer. 

**  Read  it,  Parson !"  says  Mr.  WilUam,  thrust- 
ing the  paper  over  to  the  chaplain,  and  looking 
ns  fierce  as  a  Turk. 

"  Bit,  by  the  Lord !"  roars  the  chaplain,  dash- 
ing down  the  paper. 

"Cousin  Harry,  you  are  in  luck,"  said  my 
lord,  taking  up  the  sheet,  and  reading  from  it. 
"The  Four-Year-Old  Plate  at  Huntingdon  was 
won  by  Jason,  beating  Brilliant,  Pytho,  and 
Ginger.  The  odds  were  five  to  four  on  Bril- 
liant against  the  field,  three  to  one  against  Ja- 
son, seven  to  two  against  Pytho,  and  twenty  to 
one  against  Ginger." 


"  I  owe  you  a  half  year's  income  of  my  poor 
living,  Mr.  Warrington,"  groaned  the  parson. 
"  I  will  pay  when  my  noble  patron  settles  with 
me." 

**A  curse  upon  the  luck!"  growls  Mr.  Will- 
iam ;  "  that  comes  of  betting  on  a  Sunday" — 
and  he  sought  consolation  in  another  great 
bumper. 

"Nay,  Cousin  WiIL  It  was  but  in  jest," 
cried  Harry.  "I  can't  think  of  taking  my  cous- 
in's money." 

"  Curse  me.  Sir,  do  you  suppose,  if  I  lose,  I 
can't  pay,"  asks  Mr.  William ;  "  and  that  I  want 
to  be  beholden  to  any  man  alive  ?  That  is  a 
good  joke.     Isn't  it,  Parson?" 

"I  think  I  have  heard  better,"  said  the  cler- 
gyman; to  which  William  replied,  "Hang  it, 
let  us  have  another  bowl." 

Let  us  hope  the  ladies  did  not  wait  for  this 
last  replenishment  of  liquor,  for  it  is  certain 
they  had  had  plenty  already  during  the  even- 
ing. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

IN  WHICH  GUMBO  SHOWS  SKILL  WITH  THB  OLD 
ENGLISH  WHAPOM. 

OcB  young  Virginian  having  won  these  sums 
of  money  from  his  cousin  and  the  chaplain,  was 
in  duty  bound  to  give  them  a  chance  of  recov- 
ering their  money,  and  I  am  afraid  his  mamma 
and  other  sound  moralists  would  scarcely  ap^ 
prove  of  his  way  of  life.  He  plajred  at  cards  a 
great  deal  too  much.  Besides  the  daily  whist 
or  quadrille  with  the  ladies,  which  set  in  soon 
after  dinner  at  three  o'clock,  and  lasted  until 
supper-time,  there  occurred  games  involving  the 
gain  or  loss  of  very  considerable  sums  of  mon- 
ey, in  which  all  the  gentlemen,  my  lord  includ- 
ed, took  part.  Since  their  Sunday's  conversa- 
tion, his  lordship  was  more  free  and  confiden- 
tial with  his  kinsman  than  he  had  previously 
been,  betted  with  him  quite  affaibly,  and  en- 
gaged him  at  backgammon  and  piquet.     Mr. 
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Wiliiam  and  the  pious  chaplain  liked  a  little 
hazard;  though  his  diversion  was  enjoyed  on 
the  sly,  and  unknown  to  the  ladies  of  the  house, 
who  had  exacted  repeated  promises  from  Cousin 
Will,  that  he  would  not  lead  the  Virginian  into 
mischief  and  that  he  would  himself  keep  out 
of  it.  So  Will  promised  as  much  as  his  aunt 
or  his  mother  chose  to  demand  from  him,  gare 
them  his  word  that  he  would  never  play,  no 
never,  and  when  the  family  retired  to  rest,  Mr. 
Will  would  walk  over  with  a  dice-box  and  a 
rum-bottle  to  Cousin  Harry's  quarters,  where  he 
and  Hal  and  his  reverence  would  sit  and  play 
until  daylight. 

When  Harry  gave  to  Lord  Castlewood  those 
flourishing  descriptions  of  the  material  estate 
in  America,  he  had  not  wished  to  mislead  his 
kinsman,  or  to  boast,  or  to  tell  falsehoods,  for 
the  lad  was  of  a  very  honest  an<^  truth-telling 
nature ;  but,  in  his  life  at  home,  it  must  be  own- 
ed that  the  young  fellow  had  had  acquaintance 
with  all  sorts  of  queer  company— horse-jockeys, 
tavern-loungers,  gambling  and  sporting  men,  of 
whom  a  great  number  were  found  in  his  native 
colony.  A  landed  aristocracy,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  negroes  to  work  their  fields,  and  culti- 
vate tiieir  tobacco  and  com,  bad  little  other 
way  of  amusement  than  in  the  hunting-field 
or  over  the  cards  and  the  punch-bowl.  The 
hoq>itality  of  the  province  was  unbounded :  ev- 
ery man's  house  was  his  neighbor's;  and  the 
idle  gentlefolks  rode  from  one  mansion  to  an- 
other, finding  in  each  pretty  much  the  same 
sport — welcome,  and  rough  plenty.  The  Vir- 
ginian squire  had  often  a  barefooted  valet,  and 
a  cobbled  saddle,  but  there  was  plenty  of  com 
for  the  horses,  and  abundance  of  drink  and 
venison  for  the  master  within  the  tumble-down 
fences,  and  behind  the  cracked  windows  of  the 
hall.  Harry  had  slept  on  many  a  straw  mat- 
tress, and  engaged  in  endless  jolly  night-bouts 
over  claret  and  punch  in  cracked  bowls  till 
moming  came,  and  it  was  time  to  follow  the 
hounds.  His  poor  brother  was  of  a  much  more 
sober  sort,  as  the  lad  owned  with  contrition. 
So  it  is  that  Nature  makes  folks,  and  some  love 
books  and  tea,  and  some  like  Burgundy  and 
a  gallop  across  country.  Our  young  fellow's 
tastes  were  speedily  made  visible  to  his  friends 
in  England.  None  of  them  were  partial  to  the 
Puritan  discipline ;  nor  did  they  like  Harry  the 
worse  for  not  being  the  least  of  a  milksop.  Man- 
ners, you  see,  were  looser  a  hundred  years  ago ; 
tongues  were  vastly  more  free  and  easy ;  names 
were  named  and  things  were  done  which  we 
should  screech  now  to  hear  mentioned.  Yes, 
madam,  we  are  not  as  our  ancestors  were. 
Ought  we  not  to  thank  the  Fates  that  have  im- 
proved our  morals  so  prodigiously  and  made  us 
so  eminently  virtuous  ? 

So,  keeping  a  shrewd  keen  eye  upon  people 
round  about  him,  and  fancying,  not  inconectly, 
that  his  cousins  were  disposed  to  pump  him, 
Harry  Warrington  had  thought  fit  to  keep  his 
own  counsel  regarding  his  own  afiain,  and  in 
all  games  of  chance  or  matters  of  sport  was  quite 


a  match  for  the  three  gentlemen  into  whose  com- 
pany he  had  fallen.  Even  in  the  noble  game  * 
of  billiards  he  could  hold  his  own  after  a  few 
days'  play  with  his  cousins  and  their  revered 
pastor.  His  grandfather  loved  the  game,  and 
had  over  from  Europe  one  of  the  very  few  tables 
which  existed  in  his  Migesty's  province  of  Vir- 
ginia. Nor  though  Mr.  Will  could  beat  him  at 
the  commencement  eould  he  get  undue  odds 
out  of  the  young  gamester.  After  their  first 
bet,  Harry  was  on  his  guard  with  Mr.  Will,  and 
Consin  William  owned,  not  without  respect,  that 
the  American  was  his  match  in  most  things,  and 
his  better  in  many.  But  though  Harry  played 
so  well  that  he  could  beat  the  parson,  and  soon 
was  the  equal  of  Will,  who,  of  course,  could  beat 
both  the  girls,  how  came  it,  that  in  the  contests 
with  these,  especially  with  one  of  them,  Mr. 
Warrington  frequently  came  off  second  ?  He 
was  profoundly  courteoos  to  every  being  who 
wore  a  petticoat ;  nor  has  that  traditional  po- 
liteness yet  left  his  country.  All  the  women  of 
the  Castlewood  establishment  loved  the  young 
gentleman.  The  grim  housekeeper  was  molli- 
fied by  him :  the  fiit  cook  greeted  him  with 
blowsy  smiles ;  the  ladies*  maids,  whether  of  the 
Frendi  or  the  English  nation,  smirked  and  gig- 
gled in  his  behalf;  the  pretty  porter's  daughter 
at  the  lodge  always  had  a  kind  word  in  reply  to 
his.  Madame  de  Bernstein  took  note  of  all  these 
things,  and,  though  she  said  nothing,  watched 
carefully  the  boy's  disposition  and  behavior. 

Who  can  say  how  old  Lady  Maria  Esmond 
was?  Books  of  the  Peerage  were  not  so  many 
in  those  days  as  they  are  in  our  blessed  times, 
and  I  can  not  tell  to  a  few  years,  or  even  a  lus- 
tre or  two.  When  Will  used  to  say  she  was  five- 
and-thirty  ho  was  abusive,  and,  besides,  waa  al- 
ways given  to  exaggeration.  Maria  was  Will's 
half  sister.  She  and  my  lord  were  children  of 
the  late  Lord  Castlewood's  first  wife,  a  German 
lady,  whom,  'tis  known,  my  lord  married  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne's  wars.  Baron  Bernstein, 
who  married  Maria's  aunt  Beatrix,  Bishop 
Tusher's  widow,  was  also  a  German,  a  Hano- 
verian nobleman,  and  relative  of  tfie  first  Lady 
Castlewood.  If  my  Lady  Maria  was  bora  temp. 
George  L,  and  his  Majesty  George  II.  had  been 
thirty  years  on  the  throne,  how  could  she  be 
seven-and-twenty,  as  she  told  Harry  Warring- 
ton she  was?  '^I  am  old,  child,"  she  used  to 
say.  She  used  to  call  Harry  child  when  they 
were  alone.  **I  am  a  hundred  years  old.  I  am 
sevtffi-and-twenty.  I  might  be  your  mother  al- 
most." To  which  Harry  would  reply,  "Your 
ladyship  might  be  the  mother  of  all  the  cnpids, 
I  am  sure.  You  don't  look  twenty,  on  my  word 
you  do  not  I" 

Lady  Maria  looked  any  age  you  liked.  She 
was  a  £ur  beauty,  with  a  dazzling  white  and  red 
complexion,  an  abundance  of  fair  hair  which 
flowed  over  her  shoulders,  and  beautiful  round 
arms  which  showed  to  uncommon  advantage 
when  she  played  at  billiards  with  Consin  Harry^ 
When  she  had  to  stretch  across  the  table  to 
make  a  stroke,  that  youth  canght  glimpses  of  a 
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little  ankle,  a  lictie  clocked  stocking,  and  a  lit- 
tle black  satin  sUpper  with  a  little  red  heel, 
which  filled  him  with  nnutterable  rapture,  and 
made  him  swear  that  there  ncrer  was  snch  a 
foot,  ankle,  clocked  stocking,  satin  slipper  in  the 
world,  and  yet,  oh  jon  foolish  Harry !  yoor  mo- 
therms  foot  was  erer  so  much  more  slender,  and 
half  an  inch  shorter,  than  Lady  Marians.  But, 
somehow,  boys  do  not  look  at  their  mamma*s 
slippers  and  ankles  with  rapture. 

No  donbt  Lady  Maria  was  very  kind  to  Hany 
when  they  were  alone.  Before  her  sister,  annt, 
stepmother,  she  made  light  of  him,  calling  him 
a  simpleton,  a  chit,  and  who  knows  what  trivial 
names  ?  Behind  his  back,  and  eren  before  his 
face,  she  mimicked  his  accent,  which  smacked 
somewhat  of  his  province.  Harry  blushed 
and  corrected  the  faulQr  intonation,  under  his 
English  monitresses.  His  aunt  pronounced 
that  they  would  soon  make  him  a  pretty  fel- 
low. 

Lord  Casilewood,  we  have  said,  became  daily 
more  familiar  and  friendly  with  his  guest  and 
relative.  Till  the  crops  were  off  the  ground 
there  was  no  sporting,  except  an  occasional  cock- 
match  at  Winchester,  and  a  bull-baiting  at  Hex- 
ton  Fair.  Harry  and  Will  rode  off  to  many 
jolly  fairs  and  races  round  about:  the  young 
Virginian  was  presented  to  some  of  the  county 
families — the  Henleys  of  the  Grange,  the  Craw- 
leys  of  Queen's  Crawley,  the  Redmaynes  of  Lt- 
onsden,  and  so  forth.  The  neighbors  came  in 
their  great  heavy  coaches,  and  passed  two  or 
three  days  in  country  fashion.  More  of  them 
wotdd  have  come,  but  for  the  fear  all  the  Castle, 
wood  family  had  of  offending  Madame  de  Bern- 
stein. She  did  not  like  country  company ;  the 
rustical  society  and  conversation  annoyed  her. 
**  We  shall  be  merrier  when  my  aunt  leaves  us," 
the  young  folks  owned.  "We  have  a  reason, 
as  yon  may  imagine,  for  being  veiy  civil  to  her. 
You  know  what  a  favorite  she  was  with  our 
papa?  And  with  reason.  She  got  him  his 
earldom,  being  vefy  well  indeed  at  Court  at  that 
time  with  the  King  and  Qaeen.  She  commands 
here  naturally,  perhaps  a  lictie  too  much.  We 
are  all  afraid  of  her ;  even  my  elder  brother 
stands  in  awe  of  her,  and  my  stepmother  is 
much  more  obsdient  to  her  than  she  ever  was 
to  my  papa,  whom  she  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron. 
But  Castlewood  is  merrier  when  our  aunt  is  not 
here.  At  least  we  have  much  more  company. 
You  will  come  to  us  in  our  gay  days,  Harry, 
won't  you  ?  Qt  course  you  will ;  this  is  your 
home.  Sir.  I  was  so  pleased,  oh !  so  pleased, 
when  my  brother  said  he  considered  it  was  your 
home !" 

A  soft  hand  is  held  out  after  this  pretty  speech, 
a  pair  of  very  well-preserved  blue  eyes  look  ex- 
ceedingly friendly.  Hairy  grasps  his  cousin's 
hand  with  ardor.  I  do  not  know  what  privilege 
of  cousinship  he  would  not  like  to  claim,  only  he 
is  so  timid.  They  call  the  English  selfish  and 
cold.  He  at  first  thought  his  relatives  were  so : 
but  how  mistaken  he  was !  How  kind  and  af- 
fectionate they  are,  especially  the  Earl,  and 


'  dear,  dear  Maria !  How  he  wishes  he  could 
'  recall  that  letter  which  he  had  written  to  Mrs. 
Mountain  and  his  mother,  in  which  he  hinted 
that  his  welcome  had  been  a  cold  one!  The 
Earl  his  cousin  was  every  thing  that  was  kind, 
had  promised  to  introduce  him  to  London  so- 
ciety, and  present  him  at  Court,  and  at  White's. 
He  was  to  consider  Castlewood  as  his  English 
home.  He  had  been  most  hasty  in  his  judg- 
ment regarding  his  relatives  in  Hampshire.  All 
this,  with  many  contrite  expressions,  he  wrote 
in  his  second  dispatch  to  Virginia.  And  he 
added,  for  it  hath  been  hinted  that  the  young 
gentleman  did  not  spell  at  this  early  time  with 
especial  accuracy,  '*  My  cousin,  the  Lady  Ma- 
ria, is  a  perfect  Angle," 

^*Iile  prcrter  omneM  angubu  rtdet,**  muttered 
little  Mr.  Dempster,  at  home  in  Virginia. 

"The  child  can't  be  falling  in  love  with 
this  angle,  as  he  calls  her!"  cried  out  Mount- 
ain. 

"Pooh,  pooh!  my  niece  Maria  is  forty!" 
says  Madam  Esmond.  "  I  perfectly  well  recol- 
lect her  when  I  was  at  home— a  great,  gawky, 
carroty  creature,  with  a  foot  like  a  pair  of  bel- 
lows." Where  is  truth,  forsooth,  and  who  know- 
eth  it?  Is  Beauty  Beautiful,  or  is  it  only  oar 
eyes  that  make  it  so?  Does  Venus  squint? 
Has  she  got  a  splay  foot,  red  hair,  and  a  crook- 
ed back?  Anoint  my  eyes,  good  Fairy  Puck, 
so  that  I  may  ever  consider  the  Beloved  Object 
a  paragon !  Above  all,  keep  on  anointing  my 
mistress's  dainty  peepers  with  the  very  strongest 
ointment,  so  that  my  noddle  may  ever  appear 
lovely  to  her,  and  that  she  may  continue  to 
crown  my  honest  ears  with  fresh  roses ! 

Now,  not  only  was  Harry  Warrington  a  fk- 
vorite  with  some  in  the  drawing-room,  and  all 
the  ladies  of  the  servants'-hall,  but,  like  master 
like  man,  his  valet  Gumbo  was  very  much  ad- 
mired and  respected  by  very  many  of  the  do- 
mestic circle.  Gumbo  had  a  hundred  accom- 
plishments. He  was  famous  as  a  fisherman, 
huntsman,  blacksmith.  He  could  dress  hair 
beautifully,  and  improved  himself  in  the  art  un- 
der my  Lord's  own  Swiss  gentleman.  He  was 
great  at  cooking  many  of  his  Virginian  dishes, 
and  learned  many  new  culinaxy  secrets  from  my 
Lord's  French  man.  We  have  heard  how  ex- 
quisitely and  melodiously  he  sang  at  church, 
and  he  sang  not  only  sacred  but  secular  music, 
often  inventing  airs  and  composing  rude  words 
after  the  habit  of  his  people.  He  played  the 
fiddle  so  charmingly  that  he  set  all  the  giils 
dancing  in  Castlewood  Hall,  and  was  ever  wel- 
come to  a  gratis  mug  of  ale  at  the  Three  Cas- 
tles in  the  village,  if  he  would  but  bring  his 
fiddle  with  him.  He  was  good-natured  and 
loved  to  play  for  the  village  children,  so  that 
Mr.  Warrington's  negro  was  a  universal  favor- 
ite in  all  the  Castlewood  domain. 

Now  it  was  not  difficult  for  the  servants'-hall 
folks  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Gumbo  was  a  liar, 
which  fact  was  undoubted  in  spite  of  all  his 
good  qualities.  For  instance,  that  day  at  church, 
when  he  pretended  to  read  out  of  Molly's  psalm- 
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book,  he  sang  quite  other  words  than  those  which 
were  down  in  the  book,  of  which  he  could  not  de- 
cipher ft  syllable.  And  he  pretended  to  under- 
stand music,  whereupon  the  Swiss  valet  brought 
him  some,  and  Master  Gumbo  turned  the  page 
upside  down.  These  instances  of  long-bow 
practice  daily  occurred,  and  were  patent  to  all 
the  Castlewood  household.  Thej  knew  Gum- 
bo was  a  liar,  perhaps  not  thinking  the  worse 
of  him  for  this  weakness ;  but  thej  did  not  know 
how  great  a  liar  he  was,  and  belieTed  him 
much  more  than  thej  had  anj  reason  for  do- 
ing, and  because,  I  suppose,  they  liked  to  be- 
lieve him. 

Whatever  might  be  his  feelings  of  wonder 
and  envj  on  first  viewing  the  splendor  and  com- 
forts of  Castlewood,  Mr.  Gumbo  kept  his  senti- 
ments to  himself,  and  examined  the  place,  park, 
ai^intments,  stables,  very  coolly.  The  horses, 
he  said,  were  very  well,  what  there  were  of 
them ;  but  at  Castlewood  in  Virginia  they  had 
six  times  as  many,  and  let  me  see,  fourteen 
eighteen  grooms  to  look  after  them.  Madam 
Esmond's  carriages  were  much  finer  than  my 
lord's — great  deal  more  gold  on  the  panels. 
As  for  her  gardens,  they  covered  acres,  and  they 
grew  every  kind  of  flower  and  fruit  under  the 
sun.  Pine-apples  and  peaches?  Pine-apples 
and  peaches  were  so  common  they  were  given 
to  pigs  in  his  country.  They  had  twenty  forty 
gardeners,  not  white  gardeners,  all  black  gen 
tlemen,  like  hisselt  In  the  house  were  twenty 
forty  gentlemen  in  livery,  besides  women-sen*- 
ants — never  could  remember  how  many  women- 
servants,  dere  were  so  many — tink  dere  were  fifty 
women-servants — all  Madam  Esmond's  proper- 
ty, and  worth  ever  so  many  hundred  pieces  of 
eight  apiece.  How  much  was  a  piece  of  eight? 
Bigger  than  a  guinea,  a  piece  of  eight  was. 
Tink  Madam  Esmond  have  twenty  thirty  thou- 
sand guineas  a  year — have  whole  rooms  full  of 
gold  and  plate.  Came  to  England  in  one  of 
her  ships;  have  ever  so  many  ships.  Gumbo 
can't  count  how  many  ships,  and  estates,  cov- 
ered all  over  with  tobacco  and  negroes,  and 
reaching  out  for  a  week's  journey.  Was  Mas- 
ter Harry  heir  to  all  this  property  ?  Of  course, 
now  Master  George  was  killed  and  scalped  by 
the  Indians.  Gumbo  had  killed  ever  so  many 
Indians,  and  tried  to  save  Master  George,  but 
he  was  Master  Harry's  boy — and  Master  Harry 
was  as  rich — oh,  as  rich  as  ever  he  like.  He 
wore  black  now,  because  Master  George  was 
dead ;  but  you  should  see  his  chests  full  of  gold 
clothes,  and  lace,  and  jewels,  at  Bristol.  Of 
coarse,  Master  Harry  was  the  richest  man  in 
all  Virginia,  and  might  have  twenty  sixty  serv- 
ants; only  he  liked  traveling  with  one  best, 
and  that  one,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  was 
Gumbo. 

This  story  was  not  invented  at  once,  but  grad- 
■ally  elicited  from  Mr.  Gumbo,  who  might 
have  nttered  some  trifling  contradictions  during 
the  progress  of  the  narrative,  but  by  the  time  he 
had  told  his  tale  twice  or  thrice  in  the  servants' 
hall  or  the  butler's  private  apartment,  he  was 


pretty  perfect  and  consistent  in  his  part^  and 
knew  accurately  the  number  of  slaves  Madam 
Esmond  kept,  and  the  amount  of  income  which 
she  enjoyed.  The  truth  is,  that  as  four  or  five 
negroes  are  required  to  do  the  work  of  one  white 
man,  the  domestics  in  American  establishments 
are  much  more  numerous  than  in  ours;  and 
like  the  houses  of  most  other  Virginian  landed 
proprietors.  Madam  Esmond's  mansion  and  sta- 
bles swarmed  with  servants. 

Mr.  Gumbo's  account  of  his  mistress's  wealth 
and  splendor  was  carried  to  my  lord  by  his  lord- 
ship's man,  and  to  Madame  de  Bernstein  and 
my  ladies  by  their  respective  waiting-women, 
and,  we  may  be  sure,  lost  nothing  in  the  tell- 
ing. A  young  gentleman  in  England  is  not  the 
less  liked  because  he  is  reputed  to  be  the  heir 
to  vast  wealth  and  possessions ;  when  Lady  Cas- 
tlewood came  to  hear  of  Harry's  prodigious  ex- 
pectations, she  repented  of  her  first  cool  recep- 
tion of  him,  and  of  having  pinched  her  daugh- 
ter's arm  till  it  was  black  and  blue  for  having 
been  extended  toward  the  youth  in  too  friend- 
ly a  manner.  Was  it  too  late  to  have  him 
back  into  those  fair  arms?  Lady  Fanny  was 
welcome  to  try,  and  resumed  the  dancing-les- 
sons. The  Countess  would  play  the  music  with 
all  her  heart.  But,  how  provoking !  that  odi- 
ous, sentimental  Maria  would  always  insist  upon 
being  in  the  room ;  and  as  sure  as  Fanny  walk- 
ed in  the  gardens  or  the  park,  so  sure  would  her 
sister  come  trailing  after  her.  As  for  Madame 
de  Bernstein,  she  laughed,  and  was  amused  at 
the  stories  of  the  prodigious  fortune  of  her  Vir- 
ginian relatives.  She  knew  her  half  sister's 
man  of  business  in  London,  and  very  likely  was 
aware  of  the  real  state  of  Madam  Esmond's 
monej^  matters ;  but  she  did  not  contradict  the 
rumors  which  Gumbo  and  his  fellow-servants 
had  set  afloat ;  and  was  not  a  little  diverted  by 
the  effect  which  these  reports  had  upon  the  be- 
havior of  the  Castlewood  family  toward  their 
young  kinsman. 

'*  Hang  him !  Is  he  so  rich,  Molly  ?**  said  my 
lord  to  his  elder  sister.  **  Then  good-by  to  our 
chances  with  your  aunt.  The  Baroness  will  be 
sure  to  leave  him  all  her  money  to  spite  us,  and 
because  he  doesn't  want  it.  Nevertheless,  the 
lad  is  a  good  lad  enough,  and  it  is  not  his  fault 
being  rich,  you  know." 

**  He  is  very  simple  and  modest  in  his  habits 
for  one  so  wealthy,"  remarks  Maria. 

'*Rich  people  often  are  so,"  says  my  lord. 
'*If  I  were  rich  I  often  think  I  would  be  the 
greatest  miser,  and  live  in  rags  and  on  a  crust. 
Depend  on  it  there  is  no  pleasure  so  enduring 
as  money-getting.  It  grows  on  you,  and  in- 
creases with  old  age.  But  because  I  am  as 
poor  as  Lasarus,  I  dress  in  purple  and  fine  linen, 
and  fftre  sumptuously  every  day." 

Maria  went  to  the  book-room  and  got  the 
*  *  History  of  Virginia, "  by  R.  B.  Gent-~and  read 
therein  what  an  admirable  climate  it  was,  and 
bow  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  com  grew  in  that 
province,  and  what  noble  rivers  were  those  of 
Potomac  and  Rappahanna,  abounding  in  all 
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sorts  of  fish.  And  she  wondered  whether  the 
climate  would  agree  with  her,  and  whether  her 
aont  would  like  her  ?  And  Harrj  was  sure  his 
mother  would  adore  her,  so  would  Mountain. 
And  when  he  was  asked  about  the  number  of 
his  moiher*s  senrants,  he  said  they  certainly  had 
more  senrants  than  are  seen  in  England — ^he  did 
not  know  how  many.     But  the  negroes  did  not 


do  near  as  much  work  as  English  servants  did : 
hence  the  necessity  of  keeping  so  great  a  niun- 
ber.  As  for  some  others  of  Gumbo's  details 
which  were  brought  to  him,  he  laughed  and 
said  the  boy  was  wonderful  as  a  romancer,  and 
in  telling  such  stories  he  supposed  was  txying  to 
speak  out  for  the  honor  of  the  fiunily. 

So  Harrv  was  modest  as  well  as  rich !     Hi) 
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denials  only  leired  to  confirm  bis  relatiTes* 
opinion  regarding  his  splendid  expectations. 
Hore  and  more  the  Cc^ntess  and'  the  ladies 
were  friendlj  and  affectionate  with  him.  More 
and  more  Mr.  Will  betted  with  him,  and  wanted 
to  sell  him  bargains.  Harry's  simple  dress  and 
equipage  only  serred  to  confirm  his  friends'  idea 
of  his  wealth.  To  see  a  young  man  of  his  rank 
and  means  with  bat  one  servant,  and  without 
horses  or  a  carriage  of  his  own — what  modesty  I 
When  he  went  to  London  he  would  cut  a  better 
figure?  Ofcourse  he  would.  Castlewood  would 
introduce  him  to  the  best  society  in  the  capital, 
and  he  would  appear  as  he  ought  to  appear  at 
St.  James's.  No  man  could  be  more  pleasant, 
wicked,  lorely,  obsequious,  than  the  worthy 
chaplain,  Mr.  Sampson.  How  proud  he  would 
be  iif  he  could  show  his  young  friend  a  little  of 
London  life  t — if  he  could  warn  rogues  off  him, 
and  keep  him  out  of  the  way  of  harm !  Mr. 
Sampson  was  rery  kind ;  erery  body  was  very 
kind.  Harry  liked  quite  well  the  respect  that 
was  paid  to  him.  As  Madam  Esmond's  son  he 
thought  perhaps  it  was  biff  due ;  and  took  for 
granted  that  he  was  the  personage  which  his 
fismily  imagined  him  to  be.  How  should  he 
know  better,  who  had  never  as  yet  seen  any 
place  but  his  own  province,  and  why  should  he 
aot  respect  his  own  condition  when  other  people 
respected  it  so  ?  So  all  the  little  knot  of  people 
at  Castlewood  House,  and  from  these  the  people 
in  Castlewood  village,  and  from  thence  the  peo- 
ple in  the  whole  country,  chose  to  imagine  that 
Mr.  Harry  Esmond  Warrington  was  the  heir  of 
immense  wealth,  and  a  gentleman  of  very  great 
importance,  because  his  negro  valet  told  lies 
about  him  in  the  servants'  hall. 

Harry's  aunt,  Madame  de  Bernstein,  after  a 
week  or  two,  began  to  tire  of  Castlewood  and 
the  inhabitants  of  that  mansion,  and  the  neigh- 
bors who  came  to  visit  them.  This  clever  wo- 
man tired  of  most  things  and  people  sooner  or 
later.  So  she  took  to  nodding  and  sleeping 
over  the  chaplain's  stories,  and  to  doze  at  her 
whist  and  over  her  dinner,  and  to  be  very  snap- 
pish and  sarcastic  in  her  conversation  with  her 
Esmond  nephews  and  nieces,  hitting  out  blows 
at  my  lord  and  his  brother  the  jockey,  and  my 
ladies  widowed  and  unmarried,  who  winced 
under  her  scornful  remarks,  and  bore  them  as 
they  best  might.  The  cook,  whom  she  had  so 
praised  on  first  coming,  now  gave  her  no  satis- 
faction; the  wine  was  corked,  the  house  was 
damp,  dreary,  and  full  of  drafts,  the  doors  would 
not  shut,  and  the  chimneys  were  smoky.  She 
began  to  think  the  Tunbridge  waters  were 
veiy  necessary  for  her,  and  cntlered  the  doctor, 
who  came  to  her  from  the  neighboring  town 
of  Hexton,  to  order  those  waters  for  her  ben- 
efit 

'*  I  wish  to  Heaven  she  would  -go  T  growled 
my  lord,  who  was  the  most  independent  mem- 
ber of  his  fiui^.  "She  may  go  to  Tunbridge, 
Vol.  XVL— No.  94.— Mm 


or  she  may  go  to  Bath,  or  she  may  go  to  Jeri- 
cho for  me." 

**  Shall  Fanny  and  I  come  with  you  to  Tun- 
bridge ?  dear  Baroness  !**  asked  Lady  Castlewood 
of  her  sister-in-law. 

**  Not  for  worlds,  my  dear  I  The  doctor  pt- 
ders  me  absolute  quiet,  and  if  you  came  I  should 
have  the  knocker  going  all  day,  and  Fanny's 
lovers  would  never  be  out  of  the  house,"  an- 
swered the  Baroness,  who  was  quite  weary  of 
Lady  Castlewood's  company. 

"I  wish  I  could  be  of  any  service  to  my 
aunt!"  said  the  sentimental  lady,  Maria,  da- 
murely.  • 

"My  good  child,  what  can  yon  do  for  me? 
Tou  can  not  play  piquet  so  well  as  my  maid, 
and  I  have  heard  all  your  songs  till  I  am  per- 
fectly tired  of  them.  One  of  the  gentlemen 
might  go  with  me ;  at  least,  make  the  journey, 
and  see  me  safe  from  highwaymen." 

"Fm  sure,  ma'am,  I  shall  be  glad  to  ride 
with  you,"  said  Mr.  WilL 

Oh,  not  you !  I  don't  want  youy  William," 
cried  the  young  man's  aunt  "Why  do  not 
you  offer ;  and  where  are  your  American  man- 
ners, you  ungracious  Harry  Warrington? 
Don't  swear,  WilL  Harry  is  much  better 
company  than  you  are,  and  much  better  torn 
too.  Sir." 

"Tong,  indeed;  confound  his  tong," growled 
envious  Will  to  himself. 

"  I  dare  say  I  shall  be  tired  of  him,  as  I  am 
of  other  folks,"  continued  the  Baroness.  "I 
have  scarcely  seen  Harry  at  all  these  last  days. 
You  shall  ride  with  me  to  Tunbridge." 

At  this  direct  appeal,  and  to  no  one's  won- 
der more  than  that  of  his  aunt,  Mr.  Harry  War- 
rington blushed  and  hemmed  and  ha'd ;  and  at 
length  said,  "  I  have  promised  my  cousin  Cas- 
tlewood to  go  over  to  Hexton  Petty  Sessions 
with  him  to-morrow.  He  thinks  I  should  see 
how  the  Courts  here  are  conducted — and — and 
the  partridge  shooting  will  soon  begin,  and  I 
have  promised  to  be  here  for  that,  ma'am." 
Saying  which  words,  Harry  Warrington  looked 
as  red  as  a  poppy,  while  Lady  Maria  held  her 
meek  face  downward,  and  nimbly  plied  her 
needle. 

"  You  actually  refuse  to  go  with  me  to  Tun- 
bridge Wells?"  called  out  Madame  Bernstein, 
her  eyes  lightening,  and  her  face  fliuhing  up 
with  anger,  too. 

"Not  to  ride  with  you,  ma*am;  that  I  will 
do  with  all  my  heart;  but  to  stay  there-— I  have 
promised.  .  .  ." 

"Enough,  enou^  Sir!  I  can  go  alone,, 
and  don't  want  your  escort"  And  the  iratt 
old  lady  rustled  out  of  the  room. 

The  Castlewood  family  looked  at  each  other 
vrith  wonder.  Will  whistled.  Lady  Castle- 
wood glanced  at  Fanny,  as  much  as  to  say,  kU 
chance  is  over  now.  IjwAj  Maria  never  lifted 
up  her  eyes  firom  her  tambonr-^me. 
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THE  STATUE  IN  CLAY. 


**TrAK£  me  a  statue,'*  said  the  King, 

JUL    «*0f  marble  white  as  snow; 
It  must  be  pure  enoagh  to  stand 
Before  mj  throne,  at  my  right  hand, 
The  niche  is  waiting,  go!** 

The  scnlptor  heard  the  King's  command, 

And  went  npon  his  way: 
He  had  no  marble,  bnt  he  went, 
With  willing  hands,  and  high  intent, 

To  monld  his  thoughts  in  clay. 

Bay  after  day  he  wrought  the  clay, 

But  knew  not  what  he  wrought: 
He  songht  the  help  of  heart  and  brain, 
Bnt  could  not  make  the  riddle  plain, 
It  lay  beyond  his  thought. 

To-day  the  statue  seemed  to  grow, 

'To-morrow  it  stood  still; 
The  third  day  all  was  well  again: 
Thus,  year  by  year,  in  joy  and  pain, 

He  wrought  his  Master's  wilL 


At  last  his  life-long  woric  was 

It  was  a  happy  day : 
He  took  his  statue  to  the  King, 
Bnt  trembled  like  a  guil^  thing. 
Because  it  was  bat  day! 


''Where  is  my  statue?**  asked  the  King. 

*<  Here,  Lord,"  the  sculptor  said. 
"But  I  commanded  marble."     "True; 
But  lacking  that,  what  could  I  do 

But  mould  in  clay  instead  ?** 

"Thon  shalt  not  unrewarded  go. 

Since  thou  hast  done  thy  best; 
Thy  statue  shall  acceptance  win. 
It  shall  be  as  it  should  hare  been. 
For  I  will  do  the  rest* 

He  touched  the  statue,  and  it  changed ; 

The  clay  falls  aS,  and  lo! 
A  marble  shape  before  Him  stands, 
The  perfect  work  of  heayenly  hands, 

An  angel  pnre  as  snow! 


^fiantlilq  %mxl  of  Cumirt  Conits. 


UNITED  STATES. 

THE  affairs  of  Kansas,  which  have  engrossed  a 
large  share  of  puUic  atttntion  during  the 
month  over  which  our  Record  extends,  appear  to  be 
approaching  a  crisis.  The  vote  upon  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  ordered  by  the  Convention,  was  taken  on 
the  2l8t  of  December ;  5143  votes  were  given  for 
"the  Constitutbn  with  slavery,"  and  569 for  " the 
Constitution  with  no  slavery ;"  the  Free  State  par- 
ty refusing  almost  unanimously  to  vote  at  all.  ^  On 
^e  4th  of  January  the  vote  upon  the  Constitution 
ordered  by  the  Territorial  Legislature  was  taken, 
with  the  following  result :  "  Against  the  Constitu- 
tion," about  11,000;  "Constitution  with  slaver}*," 
150 ;  "  Constitution  with  no  slavery,"  24 ;  the  pro- 
slavery  party,  in  this  case,  revising  to  vote.  On 
the  same  day  the  State  election,  under  the  Lecomp- 
ton  Constitution,  was  held.  The  official  returns 
have  not  been  made  out,  and  the  political  complex- 
ion of  the  Legislature  is  uncertain ;  but  the  Free 
Soil  candidates  for  State  officers  claimed  a  major- 
ity. The  Convention  by  which  they  were  nomi- 
nated had  passed  a  resolution  that  "  in  accepting 
the  nominations,  the  candidates  will  be  considered 
as  pledged,  should  the  Constitution  be  approved  by 
Congress,  to  adopt  and  execute  immediate  meas- 
ures for  enabling  the  people,  through  a  new  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  to  obtain  such  a  Constitu- 
tion as  the  people  shall  i^>prove."  These  officers- 
elect— George  W.  Smith,  Governor,  W.  Y.  Boberts, 
Ueuiemmt-Govemory  P.  C.  Schuyler,  Secretary  of 
State,  A.  J.  Mead,  TVeonrrer,  and  Joel  H.  Goodin, 
Avdior,  addressed  a  remonstrance  and  petition  to 
Congress,  asserting  that  the  Constitution  under 
which  they  were  elected  was  framed  by  a  Conven- 
tion chosen  by  a  minority  of  the  people,  under  a 
law  which  disfranchised  the  whole  people  of  one 
half  of  the  counties,  and  deprived  the  great  bulk  of 
the  citizens  of  the  other  counties  of  the  right  of  suf- 
frage ;~that  this  Convention  framed  a  Constitu- 
tion repugnant  to  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  the 
people ;  which  was  not  submitted  to  a  fidr  vote, 


since  all  who  voted  were  obliged  to  vote  for  the 
Constitution  at  all  events ;  and  that  consequently 
eight-tenths  of  the  citizens  refused  to  vote  at  all  on 
the  2l8t  of  December.  They  further  allege  that  of 
the  majority  of  5574  votes  returned  as  given  in  fa- 
vor of  "  the  Constitution  with  slavery,"  more  than 
half  were  obtained  in  three  very  sparsely  settled 
precincts,  two  of  which,  giving  more  than  2000 
votes,  were  in  the  Shawnee  reserve,  upon  lands  not 
legally  open  for  settlement;  that  not  more  than 
2000  bonailde  citizens  of  Kansas  cast  their  votes  in 
favor  of  the  Lecompton  Constitution.  In  view  of 
these  circumstances,  and  of  the  fact  that  at  the 
election  on  the  4th  of  January  the  Constitution  was 
rejected  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  the  officers 
elected  under  that  Constitution  pray  that  "Con- 
gress will  not  admit  Kansas  into  the  Union  under 
the  said  Constitution,  and  thus  force  upon  an  un- 
willing people  an  organic  law  against  their  ex- 
inressed  will,  and  in  violation  of  every  principle  of 
popular  government." — ^Mr.  Stanton,  1^  Secretary 
and  Acting  Governor  of  the  Territory,  has  put  forth 
an  address  defending  the  general  measures  of  Gov- 
ernor Walker,  and  his  own  act  in  convening  the 
Territorial  Legislature,  in  consequence  of  which  he 

was  removed  by  the  President. Governor  Wise, 

of  Virginia,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Tammany 
Society  of  New  York,  takes  ground  very  decidedly 
against  the  validity  of  the  Lecompton  Constitution, 
upon  the  ground  that  the  Convention  which  framed 
it  was  bound  to  submit  it  for  adoption  or  rejection. 
The  alleged  submission,  he  says,  was  '*  exparU;  it 
was  all  on  one  side ;  it  was,  in  gambling  phrase, 
the  foul  *  Heads  I  win,  and  tails  von  lose.'  The 
Constitution  was  obliged  to  be  adopted,  with  the 
clause  or  without  the  clause.  The  vote  was  bound 
to  be  *for  the  Constitution.'  It  was  all  pro  and  no 
con  {  and  was  no  submission  to  an  election  at  all. 

So  far  as  slavery  is  concerned,  it  made  the 

case  worse  against  that  species  of  proptrty  to  sub- 
mit the  slavery  clause  alone  to  the  election  of  the 
people.    Why  discriminate  in  respect  to  that  *  pe- 
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cnliar  institation ?*  Is  it  beotuse  it  is  peculiar? 
If  we  contend  for  any  thing  especially,  it  is  that 
our  property  shall  not  be  distingaished  or  discrim- 
inated from  other  property  in  legislation.  Con- 
gress,** he  saySf  ooght  to  accept  the  Constitution, 
**  subject  to  a  fsir  and  legal  vote  of  the  people  of 
Kansas,  according  to  a  law  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Territorial  Legislature ;  if  they  adopt  it,  to  admit 
her  into  the  Union  ip»o  facto ;  and  if  they  reject  it, 
to  leave  the  people  of  Kansas,  in  their  own  way, 
to  organize  another  Convention  and  to  submit 
another  Constitution  to  Congress  for  approvaL" 

The  Lecompton  Constitution  having  reached  the 
President,  he  transmitted  it  to  Congress  on  the  2d 
of  February,  accompanied  by  an  elaborate  Message, 
reviewing  the  whole  subject  of  the  controversy. 
The  President  says  that  a  g^reat  delusion  seems  to 
pervade  the  public  mind  in  relation  to  the  condition 
of  parties  in  Kansas.  It  fumbhes  no  adequate 
idea  of  the  state  of  things  to  represent  two  violent 
political  parties  divided  on  the  question  of  slavery, 
as  we  spealc  of  such  parties  in  the  States.  The  di- 
viding line  is  between  those  who  are  loyal  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  those  who 
have  endeavored  to  destroy  its  existence  by  force 
and  usurpation — between  those  who  sustain,  and 
those  who  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  overthrow 
the  Territorial  Government  established  by  Con- 
gress, and  who  would  have  succeeded  but  for  the 
presence  of  the  troops  of  the  United  States.  The 
revolutionary  proceedings  in  Kansas  are  detailed 
at  length ;  aq|i  the  refusal  to  vote  upon  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Constitution,  as  provided  in  the  Schedule 
to  that  document,  is  ascribed  to  a  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  disaffected  to  sanction  no  Constitu- 
tion except  that  framed  at  Topeka.  Had  the 
whole  Lecompton  Constitution  been  submitted 
to  them,  they  would  have  voted  against  it,  not 
upon  its  own  merits,  but  simply  because  they  had 
ever  resisted  the  authority  of  the  Government,  au- 
thorised by  Congress,  from  which  it  emanated. 
The  President  proceeds  to  argue  in  favor  of  the 
law  under  which  the  Constitution  was  framed; 
quotas  from  Governor  Walker's  Message  to  show 
that  those  who  refused  to  vote  for  delegates  were 
clearly  forewarned  of  the  consequences  of  suffering 
the  election  to  go  against  them  by  defaull,  and 
have  no  right  to  complain  of  the  result.  In  sub- 
mitting the  slavery  clause  to  the  people,  the  Con- 
vention did  all  that  was  required  of  them  by  the 
organic  law.  This  was  the  only  question  which 
occupied  the  public  mind.  For  his  own  part,  when 
he  instructed  Governor  Walker,  in  general  terms, 
in  favor  of  submitting  the  Constitution  to  the  peo- 
ple, he  had  no  object  in  view  except  the  all-absorb- 
ing question  of  Slavery.  The  people  of  Kansas 
might,  indeed,  have  required  the  Convention  to 
submit  the  entire  Constitution  to  the  popular  vote ; 
but  they  had  not  done  so,  and  the  only  remedy  is 
that  which  exists  in  aU  similar  cases ;  the  people 
having  always  the  power  to  change  the  Constitu- 
tion or  laws  at  their  pleasure.  At  the  election  in 
December,  the  opponents  of  Slavery  had  the  pow- 
er,  if  they  were  in  the  minority,  of  deciding  the 
question  in  their  own  way ;  but  they  again  suffered 
the  election  to  pass  by  default.  But,  on  the  4th  of 
January,  a  wiser  spirit  prevailed  among  these  peo- 
ple, and  a  large  majority  of  them  voted,  under  the 
Lecompton  Constitution,  for  State  officers,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  and  a  Member  of  Congress. 
The  people  of  Kansas  having  thus,  in  their  own 
way,  and  in  accordance  with  the  organic  law, 


framed  a  Constitution,  and  elected  officers  under  it, 
ask  admission  into  the  Union.  The  President  de- 
clares himself  to  be  decidedly  in  £svor  of  this  ad- 
mission, and  thus  terminating  the  Kansas  question. 
'*  By  thus  localising  the  question  of  Slavery,**  he 
says,  **and  confining  it  to  the  people  who  are  im- 
mediately concerned,  every  patriot  anxiously  ex- 
pected  that  this  question  would  be  banished  from 
the  halls  of  Congress,  where  it  has  always  exerted 
a  baneful  influence  throughout  the  country.**  The 
President  then  argues  that,  if  the  people  of  Kansas 
desire  the  abolition  of  slavery  within  the  State, 
there  is  no  mode  by  which  it  can  be  so  speedily  ef- 
fected as  by  its  admission  into  the  Union.  The 
people  will  then  be  paramount,  and  can  alter  the 
Constitution  at  pleasure.  The  Legislature,  at  its 
first  session,  niay,  if  it  chooses,  provide  for  a  Con- 
vention for  that  purpose.  Even  could  the  provi- 
sion for  altering  the  Constitution  in  1864  be  con- 
strued into  a  prohibition  to  make  such  change  pre- 
vious to  that  time  it  would  be  wholly  unavailing. 
The  people  can  not  impose  fetters  upon  their  own 
power  which  they  can  not  afterward  remove.  If 
they  could  do  this,  they  could  tie  their  own  hands 
for  a  hundred  years  as  well  as  for  ten.  All  polit- 
ical power  is  inherent  in  the  people,  and  they  can 
alter,  reform,  or  abolish  their  form  of  government 
in  such  manner  as  they  think  proper.  The  State 
of  New  York  is  now  governed  by  a  Constitution 
framed  and  established, in  direct  opposition  to  a 
mode  prescribed  by  a  previous  Constitution.  The 
Message  concludes  by  adverting  to  the  evils  which 
will  result  frxun  a  refusal  to  admit  Kansas  into 
the  Union,  under  the-  Lecompton  Constitution. 
**  Should  the  agitation  be  again  revived,*'  he  says ; 
"  should  the  people  of  sister  States  again  be  es- 
tranged from  each  other  with  more  than  their  for- 
mer  bitterness,  this  will  arise  frtnn  a  cause,  so  far 
as  the  interests  of  Kansas  are  concerned,  more  tri- 
fling and  insignificant  than  has  ever  stirred  the  el- 
ements of  a  great  people  into  commotion.  To  the 
people  of  Kansas  the  only  practical  difference  be- 
tween admission  and  rejection  depends  simply 
upon  the  fact  whether  they  can  themselves  mora 
speedily  change  their  present  Constitution  if  it 
does  not  accord  with  the  will  of  the  majority,  or 
frame  a  second  Constitution  to  be  submitted  to 
Congress  hereafter.  A  small  difference  of  time  is 
not  of  the  least  importance  when  contrasted  with 
the  evils  which  must  necessarily  result  to  the 
whole  country  from  the  revival  of  the  slavery 
agitation.  But  in  proportion  to  its  insignificance, 
so  far  as  may  affect  a  few  thousand  inhabitants  of 
Kansas,  who  have  from  the  beginning  resisted  the. 
Constitution  and  the  laws,  the  rejection  of  the 
Constitution  will  be  so  much  the  more  keenly  felt 
by  the  people  of  fourteen  States  of  the  Union, 
where  slavery  is  recognised  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.**  But,  adds  the  President, 
**  the  speedy  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union 
will  restore  peace  and  quiet  to  the  whole  country ; 
the  excitement  once  localised  would  die  away  for 
want  of  outside  aliment.  Besides,  I  shall  then  be 
enabled  to  withdraw  the  troops  from  Kansas,  and 
employ  them  upon  a  service  where  they  are  much 
needed.  Acting  upon  reliable  information  I  have 
been  obliged  in  some  degree  to  interfere  with  the 
expedition  to  Utah,  in  tmler  to  keep  down  the  re- 
bellion in  Kansas,  which  has  involviod  very  heavy 
expense  to  the  Govenmient.  Kansas  once  admit* 
ted,  it  is  believed  there  will  no  longer  be  occasion 
there  for  troops.**   *'  The  dark  and  ominous  clouds 
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now  impeading  over  the  Union/'  M3rfl  the  President, 
in  conclasion,  *'  I  conscientionalj  believe  will  be 
diMipated  with  honor  to  every  portion  of  it  by  the 
admission  of  Kansas  during  Uie  present  session  of 
Congress ;  whereas,  if  she  shonld  be  rejected,  I 
greiltly  fear  these  donds  will  become  darker  and 
more  ominous  than  ever  yet  threatened  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Union.'*— In  the  Senate,  after  an 
animated  debate,  the  Message  of  the  President  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Territories.  An 
amendment,  offered  by  Mr.  Wilson,  instructing  the 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  number  and  legality 
of  the  votes  given  in  Kansas,  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  28  to  22.  In  the  House,  Mr.  Stephens 
of  Geofgia  moved  that  the  Message  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Territories ;  Mr.  Harris  of  Illi- 
nois moved  an  amendment  that  it  be  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee  of  fifteen,  with  instructions  to 
inquire  into  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  and  its  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Kansas.  After  a  ses- 
sion which  lasted  all  the  night  of  Friday  the  5th, 
the  House  adjourned  at  6^  a.m.  on  Saturday 
morning,  with  the  understanding  that  the  question 
should  be  taken  without  debate  on  Monday.  The 
question  being  called  for,  Mr.  Stephens's  resolution 
was  lost,  by  a  vote  of  114  to  118,  and  Mr.  Harris's 
amendment  was  agreed  to  by  115  to  111.  The 
question  of  reference  was  regarded  as  a  test  in  both 
Houses ;  and  the  Administration  succeeded  in  the 
Senate,  but  was  defeated  in  the  House. — During 
the  debate  in  the  House,  a  personal  collision  occur- 
red between  Mr.  Keitt  of  South  Carolina,  and  Mr. 
Grow  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  a  number  of  other 
members  were  involved,  while  attempting  to  pre- 
serve the  peace.  Mr.  Keltt  subsequently  apolo- 
gized to  the  House,  acknowledging  that  he  was  the 
aggressor. 

Apart  from  Kansas  and  Nicaragua,  the  most  im- 
portant measures  before  Congress  have  been  the 
bills  for  the  Admission  of  Minnesota  into  the  Union 
under  the  Constitution  duly  fhuned  and  transmit- 
ted to  Congress ;  and  the  bill  for  the  increase  of  the 
army.  Even  here,  the  inevitable  Kansas  element 
obtrudes  itself.  Upon  the  one  hand  a  determina- 
tion is  manifested  to  make  the  admission  of  Minne- 
sota dependent  upon  that  of  Kansas ;  while  upon 
the  other,  the  increase  of  the  army,  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  the  rebellion  in  Utah,  is  opposed  upon 
the  ground  that  it  will  put  additional  forces  at  the 
disposal  of  the  President,  to  be  employed  in  Kan- 
sas.  ^Tbe  bill  for  the  admission  of  Minnesota,  re- 
ported in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Douglas  from  the  Com- 
jnittee  on  Territories,  provides  tliat  this  Territory 
shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  original  States  in  all  respects  whatev- 
er ;  and  that  the  State  shall  be  entitled  to  one  Bep- 
resentative  in  Congress,  and  such  additional  repre- 
sentatives as  the  population  may  show  they  are 
entitled  to  according  to  the  present  ratio  of  repre- 
sentation, leaving  the  House  to  ascertain  the  num- 
ber when  the  full  returns  of  the  census  shall  be  re- 
ceived, presuming  that  the  residue  of  the  returns 
will  be  received  by  the  time  the  bill  shall  become  a 
law.  The  ascertained  population  is  186,461,  with 
seven  counties  and  part  of  another  to  hear  from. 

Dispatches  and  letters  from  the  army  in  Utah 
have  been  received  up  to  the  middle  of  December. 
The  g^reater  portion  of  the  troops  had  been  concen- 
trate in  winter  quarters  at  and  about  Fort  Brid- 
ger.  The  march  to  this  place  had  cost  the  loss  cf 
a  large  number  of  animals ;  but  the  troops  were  in 


good  health  and  si^rits,  with  supplies  suf&cieiit  to 
last  until  spring,  when  they  would  be  able  to  sd- 
vance  upon  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  President  has  sent  a  Message  to  the  Senate 
in  relation  to  the  capture  of  Walker.  He  says  thst 
in  capturing  him  and  his  command  after  tbsy  Itsd 
landed  upon  the  soil  of  Nicaragua,  Commodore 
Paulding  committed  a  great  error ;  but  that  it  wu 
done  with  pure  motives,  and  in  the  sincere  oonrio- 
tion  that  he  was  promoting  the  interests  and  Tindi- 
cating  the  honor  of  his  country;  that  Nicaragua  hsd 
sustained  no  injury,  and  would  not  complain,  snd 
that  the  invaders  bad  no  right  to  complain  in  her 
name.  The  expedition  of  Walker,  he  says,  wss  an 
invitation  to  reckless  and  lawless  men  to  rob,  plun- 
der, and  murder  the  unoflending  dtixens  of  neigh- 
boring States,  and  deserves  the  severest  penaltiet  hi- 
flicted  by  our  laws.  This  Message,  and  a  resolation 
offered  by  Mr.  Doolittle  to  preeent  a  medal  to  Com- 
modore Paulding,  elicited  warm  debates,  in  whieh 
several  Democratic  Senators  took  decided  grouod 
against  the  views  of  the  President.  Prominent 
among  these  were  Mr.  Brown  of  Mississippi,  Mr. 
Pugh  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Slidell  of  Louisiana.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Kelations  presented  a  report  upon 
Central  American  affairs,  concluding  with  n&dith 
tions  affirming  that  no  farther  provisions  are  ne- 
cessary to  enable  the  President  to  cause  arrests  and 
seizures  to  be  made  upon  the  high  seas  for  viola- 
tions of  the  Neutrality  Laws ;  and  declaring  that, 
although  the  arrest  of  Walker*s  men,  when  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States^  was  witboot 
warrant  of  law,  still,  '*  in  view  of  the  circumstan- 
ces attending  it,  and  its  result  in  taking  away  from 
a  territory  and  state  in  amitj  with  the  United 
States  American  citizens  who  were  there  with 
hostile  intent,  it  may  not  call  for  further  censnre, 
than  as  it  might  hereafter  be  drawn  into  precedent 
if  suffered  to  pass  without  remark.'* 

That  portion  of  the  troops  of  Walker,  who  vnder 
the  command  of  Colonel  Anderson  had  ascended 
the  River  San  Juan,  and  taken  Fort  CastiDo,  sur- 
rendered to  the  United  States  vessels,  and  have 
been  brought  back  to  this  country.  Walker,  after 
being  released  from  the  custody  of  the  United  States 
Marsl^,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  President,  com- 
plaining of  the  treatment  he  had  received,  demand- 
ing redress,  and  avowing  his  determination  to  per- 
severe at  all  hazards  in  his  attempt  to  regain  his 
ascendency  in  Nicaragua.  He  then  proceeded  to 
the  South,  where  he  has  been  welcomed  with  gresi 
enthusiasm.  At  Mobile  a  public  meeting  was  held, 
where  he  made  a  speech,  affirming  that  while  pre- 
paring to  return  to  Nicaragua  his  proposed  expedi- 
tion was  virtually  sanctioned  by  the  Govemmeot 
of  the  United  States;  that  a  member  of  the  Cabi- 
net, whose  name  he  does  not  give,  advised  him  as 
to  the  best  point  at  which  to  land,  and  assured  him 
that  American  vessels  of  war  would  prevent  all  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  the  Britiah : — that  sttbe»> 
quently  he  was  informed  by  a  member  of  the  Cab- 
inet that  the  President  had  changed  his  views  in 
respect  to  the  Nicaragua  expedition ;  but  suggest- 
ed that  he  should  offer  his  services  to  the  President 
of  Mexico,  and  bring  about  a  war  with  Spain,  fior 
the  purpose  of  making  a  descent  upon  Cuba.  He 
implies  that  he  would  not  accede  to  this  sugges- 
tion, because  if  Cuba  were  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  Mexico  it  would  become  a  Free  State ;  and  the 
South  desired  the  acquisition  of  that  ialand  with  its 
present  social  condition  unimpaired.  He  deniM 
that  he  has  violated  the  laws  of  the  United  SUtea, 
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and  Mys  that  his  only  crime  ia  that  he  was  bora  in 
the  South  and  haa  endeavored  to  advance  her  inter- 
ests. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

The  **  Plan  of  Tacubaya,**  as  the  movement  is 
denominated  by  which  Comonfort  assumed  the 
Dictatorship  of  Mexico^  has  not  given  quiet  to  that 
conntr}'.  It  seems  to  have  been  for^d  upon  the 
President  by  a  portion  of  the  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Zaloaga.  On  the  11th  of  Janu- 
ary, three  weeks  after  the  adoption  of  the  plan,  two 
different  revolutionary  movements  took  place  in  the 
capital,  one  headed  by  Zuloaga,  in  opposition  to 
the  dictatorship  of  Comonfort.  After  a  ¥reek*s 
fighting  in  the  streets  a  temporary  armistice  was 
agreed  upon,  in  the  hope  that  some  adjustment 
might  be  made.  As  each  party  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  the  other,  and  the  exile  of  its  leaders,  no- 
thing was  effected.  Hostilities  were  resumed,  and 
were  continued  up  to  the  19th  of  January,  the  date 
of  our  latest  intelligence  flrom  the  capitaL  From 
every  section  of  the  country  we  have  tidings  of 
movements  hostile  to  the  Plan  of  Tacubaya ;  and 
anarchy  prevails  ever}*  where.  A  portion  of  the 
malcontents  wish  to  bring  back  Santa  Anna,  who 
appears  to  be  biding  his  time.  Writing  from  Tur- 
baco,  in  New  Granada,  he  has  put  forth  an  indig- 
nant denial  of  the  charge  made  by  General  Pillow, 
that  he  had  been  bribed  by  General  ScotL 

The  dispute  between  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua 
has  been  adjusted,  by  a  treaty  which  settles  the 
boundaries  of  the  two  states,  and  gives  to  them  a 
kind  of  joint  jurisdiction  over  the  Transit  Route 
across  the  Isthmus.  ^ 

ECROPB. 

In  England  the  chief  topic  of  public  interest  has 
been  the  approaching  marriage  of  the  Princess  Roy- 
al  with  Prince  Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  which 
was  to  be  celebrated  on  the  25th  of  January,  ti^'o 
days  later  than  our  latest  dates.  The  Prince  ar- 
rived in  England  on  the  19th  to  claim  his  bride.  A 
great  array  of  distinguished  visitors,  among  whom 
are  the  King  of  the  Belgians  and  many  Prussian 
princes,  are  guests  at  the  British  Court. ^A  pa- 
tent raising  General  Havelock  to  the  baronetcy  was 
ordered  to  be  made  out  on  the  day  subsequent  to 
his  death  in  India.  The  dignity  hsis  been  conferred 
upon  his  son,  and  his  widow  has  been  declared  en- 
titled to  all  the  honors  which  she  would  have  en- 
joyed had  her  husband  survived. 

An  attempt  was  made  on  the  evening  of  January 
14th  to  assassinate  the  Emperor  of  France.  As 
the  imperial  carriage  was  approaching  the  Opera 
House  three  bombs  were  thrown  at  it  in  rapid 
succession.  These  exploded,  scattering  fragments 
and  missiles  in  every  direction.  The  last  bomb 
burst  directly  beneath  the  carriage,  shattering  the 
under  part  and  the  fh>nt.  Two  of  the  horses  were 
killed,  and  the  coachman  was  wounded.  Within 
the  carriage  were  the  Emperor,  the  Empress,  and 
General  Roguet,  the  aid-de-camp  in  waiting.  A 
fragment  of  shell  passed  through  the  hat  of  the 
Emperor,  and  his  fkce  was  slightly  wounded  by  a 
bit  of  glass  from  the  window.  The  Empress  was 
also  slightly  wounded  in  the  same  manner.  Gen- 
eral Roguet  was  wounded  in  the  back  of  the  head. 
A  superintendent  of  police,  who  was  standing  at 
the  door  of  the  carriage,  was  dangerously  hurt. 
The  street  was  filled  with  spectators.  Nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  persons  were  wounded,  of  whom 
six  have  died.  Just  before  the  first  explosion  one 
of  the  police  recognized  an  Italian  refugee,  named 


norri,  who  had  been  expelled  from  France  in  1852. 
He  was  arrested,  and  on  his  person  were  found  a 
revolver,  a  dagger,  and  a  bomb.  Upon  hearing 
the  explosion  he  exclaimed,  *'•  Do  what  yon  like 
with  me  —  I  am  content — the  blow  is  struck!'* 
Tliree  other  Italians,  named  Orsini,  Rudio,  and  Go- 
mez, were  subsequently  .arrested.  Orsini  is  the 
man  the  narrative  of  whose  wonderful  escape  from 
prison  at  Mantua  excited  much  attention  some 
months  ago,  an  abstract  of  which  appeared  at  the 
time  in  this  Magazine.  He  acknowledged  that  he 
had  thrown  one  of  the  shells,  and  was  himself  seri- 
ously wounded  by  the  explosion.  The  sheUs  are 
described  as  made  of  cast-iron,  pear-shaped,  and 
four  or  five  inches  in  diameter  at  the  widest  part. 
They  were  filled  with  fulminating  powder,  and  pro- 
vided with  percussion-caps  so  arranged  as  to  cause 
the  shell  to  explode  upon  striking  any  hard  sub- 
stance. After  the  explosion  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  proceeded  to  the  Opera,  where  they  re- 
mained for  a  longer  time  than  usual.  All  the 
Italians  had  resided  for  some  time  In  England, 
where  the  plot  appean  to  have  been  concocted. 
The  French  journals  demand  that  the  privilege  of 
asylum  shall  no  longer  be  allowed  to  this  claas  of 
oonspiratore. 

The  Legblative  Chambers  were  opened  on  the 
18th  by  a  speech  from  the  Emperor,  in  which  he 
presents  a  flattering  account  of  the  state  of  the 
country.  **  The  rdatbns  of  France  with  foreign 
powera,"  he  says,  **  were  never  on  a  better  footing. 
Our  ancient  allies  give  us  the  same  confidence  as 
usual ;  and  our  new  allies,  by  tlieir  straightfor- 
ward and  loyal  conduct  in  all  great  questions, 
make  us  almost  regret  that  we  were  ever  their 
foes.  If  the  policy  of  France  is  appreciated  as  it 
deserves  to  be  in  Europe,  it  is  because  we  have  the 
common  sense  only  to  deal  with  questions  which 
concern  ourselves  directly,  either  as  a  nation  or  as 
a  great  European  power.**  Liberty,  he  says,  can 
not  exist  without  obstacles  so  long  as  there  is  a 
faction  which  disowns  the  fundamental  bases  of  the 
government ;  and  as  he  did  not  accept  power  with 
a  view  to  ephemeral  popularity,  but  in  order  one 
day  to  deserve  the  approbation  of  posterity  by 
founding  something  lasting  in  France,  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  declare  that  the  present  danger  does  not 
consist  **  in  the  excessive  prerogatives  of  power, 
but  in  the  absence  of  repressive  laws.  Thus  the 
last  elections,  despite  their  satisfactory  result,  of- 
fered in  many  localities  a  sad  spectacle.  Hostile 
parties  took  advantage  of  it  to  create  agitation  in 
the  country,  and  some  men  had  the  boldness  open- 
ly to  declare  themselves  the  enemies  of  the  nation- 
al institutions,  deceived  the  electors  by  false  prom- 
ises, and,  having  gained  tbeir  votes,  then  spurned 
them  with  contempt.  You  will  not  allow  a  renew- 
al of  such  a  scandal,  and  yon  will  compel  erery 
elector  to  take  an  oath  to  the  Coostitntion  before 
presenting  himself  as  a  candidate.  As  the  quiet 
of  the  public  mind  ought  to  be  the  common  object 
of  our  efforts,  you  will  assist  me  in  finding  the 
means  to  silence  extreme  and  annoying  opposi- 
tions. As  regards  the  originators  of  disturbances 
and  conspiracies,  let  them  understand  that  their 
day  Is  gone  by.  I  thank  Heaven  for  the  visible 
protection  with  which  it  shielded  the  Empress  and 
myself,  and  I  deplore  that  so  many  victims  should 
be  made,  when  only  one  life  was  aimed  at.  Tet 
these  plots  bring  their  lessons  with  them.  Firstly, 
they  prove  the  weakness  and  impotence  of  the  par- 
ties who  have  reconrse  to  assawdnation  and  such 
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desperate  means  ;  secondly,  Uiat  no  assassinationf 
even  if  successful,  over  served  the  cause  of  those 
who  hired  the  assassin.  Neither  those  who  slew 
Csssar,  nor  those  who  assassinated  Henry  IV.,  de- 
rived any  advantage  from  their  crime.  God  some- 
times allows  the  just  to  fall,  but  He  never  allows 
the  cause  of  crime  to  triumph.  These  attempts, 
therefore,  neither  shake  my  security  in  the  present 
nor  my  faith  in  the  future.  If  I  Uve,  the  empire 
will  live  with  me ;  and  if  I  should  fall,  my  very 
death  would  only  tend  to  strengthen  the  empire, 
for  the  indignation  of  the  people  and  of  the  army 
would  be  an  additional  support  to  the  throne  of  my 
son." 

The  President  of  the  Senate,  in  reply,  said  that 
these  conspiracies  were  not  hatched  in  France, 
from  whence  the  revolutionar}'  spirit  had  been 
driven;  but  from  foreign  strongholds,  erected 
against  Europe,  situated  in  the  centre  of  Europe, 
hired  assassins  are  sent  against  the  prince  who  bears 
on  his  powerful  arm  the  buckler  of  European  order. 
Foreign  Governments  are  therefore  called  upon  to 
take  prompt  measures  against  these  implacable  rev- 
olutionists who  trample  all  the  laws  of  hospitality 
under  foot ^The  Minister  of  the  Interior  recom- 
mends the  suppression  of  revolutionary  journals  in 
France.  *  *  The  Government  of  a  great  nation,"  he 
says,  **must  not  allow  itself  to  be  noiselesriy  un- 
dermined by  skillful  pens,  any  more  than  to  be  at- 
tacked by  the  savage  brutalities  of  conspiracies.'* 
In  accordance  with  this  recommendation,  an  Im- 
perial decree  was  issued,  suppressing  the  two  peri- 
odicals the  JRevue  de  Pans  and  the  JSpectateur^  for- 
merly the  As$embUe  Nationaie^  which  were  special- 
ly pointed  out  as  revolutionary  organs. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Belgian 
Chambera  authorizing  the  Government  to  prose- 
cute the  accomplices  of  those  who  set  on  foot  at- 
tempts against  the  lives  of  foreign  sovereigns.  A 
French  commission  is  also  to  be  permitted  to  sit  in 
Belgium,  to  make  inquiry'  concerning  the  proceed- 
ings of  political  refugees. 

Rachel,  the  great  Ira^edtenne,  died  at  Cannes  on 
the  8d  of  Jannar}',  aged  88  yean.  Since  her  visit 
to  this  country  her  health  has  never  allowed  her  to 
appear  upon  the  stage.  Though  unmarried,  she 
left  two  sons,  the  father  of  the  eldest  of  whom  is 
Count  Walewski,  himself  an  illegitimate  son  of  the 

great  Napoleon. Marahal  Radetzky,  the  veteran 

commander  of  the  Austrian  army  in  Italy,  died 
January  5,  aged  92  years.  He  had  been  an  officer 
for  more  than  70  yeara ;  fought  through  the  wars 
of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Empire,  and  was 
appointed  Commander-in-Chief  in  Italy  in  1831, 
and  held  his  place  during  the  stormy  times  of  '48, 
only  resigning  it  last  year,  when,  from  the  infirm- 
ity of  age,  no  longer  able*  to  mount  his  horse. 

A  terrible  earthquake  occurred  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  on  the  16th  of  December,  occasioning  a 
fearful  loss  of  life.  The  official  journals  gave  the 
names  of  more  than  a  hundred  towns  and  com- 
munes which  have  suffered  severely.  At  Salerno 
2000  dead  bodies  had  been  disinterred,  and  in  six 
other  communes  the  number  of  dead  was  more  than 
2600.  The  total  loss  of  life  is  variously  estimated 
at  fh>m  15,000  to  40,000,  and  250,000  people  are 
said  to  have  been  rendered  houseless. 

The  Russian  Government  has  authorized  the 
nobles  of  certain  provinces  to  prepare  a  plan  for 
the  graduM  emancipation  of  their  serfs.  M.  Lan- 
■koi,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  has  drawn  up 
certain  regulations  which  must  be  observed.     For 


some  yean  the  serfs  will  remain  in  a  transition 
state,  and  will  be  still  attached  to  the  soil ;  the 
proprietors  setting  aside  lands  for  their  use,  and 
receiving  rent  for  them,  payable  in  labor  or  other- 
wise. At  the  close  of  this  transition  period  the 
serfs  can  purchase  these  allotments  in  fee  simple ; 
may,  upon  certain  conditions,  change  their  resi- 
dences; and  will  b«  recognized  as  having  a  dis- 
tinct political  existence. 

THE  EAST. 
The  Indian  mutiny  has  assumed  the  aspect  of  a 
regular  war  in  the  kingdom  of  Oude,  the  latest  ac- 
quisition of  the  British,  where  the  disciplined  army 
of  the  late  King  forms  a  nucleus  around  which  are 
gathering  the  fragments  of  the  insurgents  defeated 
and  driven  from  other  parts  of  India.  We  have 
already  noted  the  beleaguerment,  late  in  June,  of 
a  large  body  of  Europeans,  including  many  women 
and  children,  in  Lucknow,  and  General  Havelock's 
gallant  attempt  to  relieve  them,  toward  the  close 
of  September.  At  the  head  of  a  few  thousand  men 
he  fought  his  way  through  greatly  superior  nuro- 
bera  of  the  insurgents,  and  was  just  in  time  to  pre- 
vent the  Residency,  where  the  Europeans  were  be- 
sieged, frx>m  being  captured.  His  force  not  being 
sufficient  to  protect  the  retreat  of  the  women  and 
children  to  Cawnpore,  be  remained  at  the  Residen- 
cy, the  garrison  of  which  was  strengthened  by  a 
portion  of  his  troops,  the  remainder  falling  bade 
upon  Cawnpore.  Lucknow  was  held  by  50,000  in- 
surgents, who  pressed  the  siege  of  the  Residency 
with  great  vigor,  and  the  position  of  the  defenders 
was  extremely  critical.  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  having  collected  a  consider- 
able body  of  troops  at  Cawnpore,  set  out  on  the  9th 
of  November  for  the  relief  of  Lucknow.  The  dis- 
tance between  Cawnpore  and  Lucknow  is  fift^'-three 
miles,  for  the  firat  fifty  of  which  the  road  was  tol- 
erably clear,  but  the  la:it  three  miles  ran  through 
a  succession  of  strong  positions,  occupied  by  large 
bodies  of  the  enemy.  These  were  carried  after 
desperate  fighting,  in  which  the  insurgents  sufl«r- 
ed  terribly — two  thousand  dead  being  carried  from 
one  of  them — ^and  on  the  16th  communication  was 
opened  with  the  besieged.  It  now  became  neces- 
sary to  execute  the  second  and  more  difficult  part 
of  the  plan  of  the  Commander — the  removal  of  the 
garrison,  including  a  thousand  women  and  chil- 
dren, through  the  masses  of  the  enemy.  The  line 
of  retirement  resembled  a  tortuous  lane,  afibrding 
numerous  points  for  attack.  Sir  Colin  had  re- 
course to  stratagem.  The  enemy  still  held  almost 
the  whole  of  the  city.  A  vigorous  fire  was  direct- 
ed upon  one  of  their  strong  positions,  in  order  to  in- 
duce them  to  suppose  that  a  serious  attack  was  de- 
signed upon  it ;  and  at  midnight  of  the  22d,  when 
a  breach  had  been  efll^ted,  the  English  silently  de- 
camped in  the  opposite  direction,  and  succeeded  in 
passing  unmolested  through  the  dangerous  lane, 
carrying  the  garrison  and  all  the  valuable  stores 
from  the  Residency.  So  completely  were  the  en- 
emy deceived,  that  they  kept  up  a  fire  upon  the 
British  positions  in  Lucknow  for  hours  after  tbey 
had  been  abandoned.  On  the  third  day  after  leav- 
ing Lucknow,  General  Havelock,  the  hero  of  the 
campaign,  died  of  dysentery,  brought  on  by  ex- 
cessive fatigue  and  anxiety.  General  Windham, 
*'  the  hero  of  the  Redan*'  at  Sebastopol,  had  been 
left  behind  in  command  at  Cawnpore,  with  ordere 
not  to  risk  an  engagement.  But  hearing  that  the 
**  GwalioT  Contingent,'*  a  body  of  the  insurgents, 
were  advancing,  he  marched  out,  an^ defeated  a 
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portion  of  thenif  on  the  25th.  Thty  renewed  the 
Attack  on  the  two  following  days,  and  defeated 
Windham,  with  considerable  lou  in  men,  stores, 
and  equipage.  Intelligence  of  this  disaster  reach- 
ed Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who  set  out  at  once  for  the 
scene  of  action,  marched  thirty-eight  miles  in  fif- 
teen hours,  drove  back  the  victors,  and  then  re- 
turned to  provide  for  the  safetjof  the  fugitives 
from  Lucknow.  This  having  been  secured,  he  at- 
tacked the  Gwalior  men  on  the  6th  of  December, 
defeated  them  again,  and  put  them  to  flight.  The 
fugitives  were  pursued  hy  General  Grant,  who, 
coming  up  with  them  as  tbejr  were  attempting  to 
cross  the  Ganges  into  Oude,  attadced  them  with 


great  spirit,  and,  after  half  an  hour's  cannonade, 
took  fifteen  guns,  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition 
and  stores,  without  losing  a  single  man  himself. — 
New  outbreaks  of  no  great  importance  have  oc- 
curred in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  main 
seat  of  hostilities  is,  however,  in  and  near  Onde ; 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  re-conquest  of  this  king- 
dom will  require  larger  forces  than  have  as  yet 
been  at  the  disposal  of  the  English  commanders* 

From  China  we  have  intelligence  to  the  16th  of 
December.  The  Canton  River  was  declared  to  be 
blockaded  by  the  French  Naval  Commander,  and 
an  attack  upon  Canton  was  threatened  in  a  short 
time. 


Itttraq  Mm, 


European  Aeqaamianee;  hting  Sketd^  of  People 
m  Ettrope.  By  J.  W.  Db  Forbst.  (Published 
by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  The  adventures  of  lo- 
cul  residence  at  several  interesting  points  of  Euro- 
pean travel,  rather  than  the  ordinary  experience 
of  a  rapid  tour,  furnish  the  materials  of  this  g^y 
and  almost  rollicking  volume.  It  consists  entirely 
of  personal  narratives,  related  with  great  vivacity 
of  spirit,  which  often  finds  vent  in  a  not  disagreed^ 
ble  flippancy,  and  with  no  attempt  to  burden  the 
reader  with  any  new  facts  in  statistics,  ethnology, 
or  any  other  tedious  branch  of  traveler's  lore.  At 
the  very  commencement  of  his  story  the  author 
takes  us  to  the  famous  water-cure  establishment  at 
Graefenberg,  where  the  inexorable  Priessnitz  still 
presided  over  the  mysteries  of  the  douche  and  sitz 
bath,  and  patients  from  all  quartera  of  the  globe 
reveled  in  the  hope  of  returning  health,  under  the 
potent  virtues  of  fresh  air,  coarse  diet,  and  peren- 
nial plunges  into  cold  water.  The  food  at  that 
wonderful  temple  of  Hygeia  was  indeed  fHghtfU 
to  think  of,  even  to  the  least  susceptible  mind.  The 
choicest  dainties  of  the  Graefenberg  cuisine  were 
such  horrors  as  veal  ten  days  old,  sauer-kraut,  and 
perfectly  obdurate  dough-balls.  The  first  meal, 
after  the  arrival  of  our  traveler,  closed  with  spa- 
cious fruit-pies,  not  much  less  than  two  feet  in  di- 
ameter, and  aa  soon  as  these  various  indigestibles 
were  well  disposed  of,  the  table  was  again  set  with 
the  fragments  of  the  mahogany  loaves,  and  pitch- 
ers of  sweet  and  sour  miUL  The  hierophant  of 
the  chilly  shrine,  at  that  time,  was  In  the  very 
prime  of  his  glory.  The  first  impression  which  he 
made  upon  his  pensive  guest  was  not  nnfkvora- 
ble.  He  appeared  to  his  enchanted  e3res  a  medium- 
sized  person,  with  weather-beaten  features ;  a  com- 
plexion which  would  have  been  fair  but  for  deep 
sunburn ;  grayish-blue  eyes  ;tand  thin  light-brown 
hair,  streaked  with  silver,  and  an  expression  at 
once  grave,  earnest,  and  reserved.  He  was  chary 
of  his  smiles,  he  spoke  little,  and  wore  an  air  of 
quiet,  simple  dignity,  which  he  never  laid  aside 
even  in  the  presence  tk  the  highest  Austrian  noble. 
The  first  morning  was  terrific  After  a  pitiless 
embalming  in  the  wet  sheet,  the  forlorn  invalid  was 
driven  out  befbre  breakfast,  with  scarce  sufficient 
apparel  for  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise,  to  do  pen- 
ance in  the  unsunned  woods.  It  was  a  raw,  misty 
morning,  and  the  dampness  of  the  atmosphere  crept 
like  a  breath  of  ice  through  the  scanty  apology 
itnrraiment.  Swathed  like  deceased  Egyptians  in 
broad  linen  bandages,  his  companion  sAd  himself, 
they  completed  their  pedestrian  punishment,  and 


after  imbibing  at  the  fountain  till  they  felt  in  the 
condition  of  water-logged  ships,  they  returned  to  a 
yeoman's  breakfast— milk  and  barley-bread. 

The  hydropathic  misery  made  them  acquainted 
with  strange  company.  Among  those  who  waited 
at  the  healing  pool,  looking  in  vain  for  the  angel 
to  descend,  were  some  five  hundred  persons,  all  <^ 
whom  enacted,  to  the  life,  the  part  of  slouching, 
bare-headed,  bare-footed  fanatics.  The  regimen 
at  Graefenberg  was  by  no  means  favorable  to  good 
looks.  Even  those  who  had  some  claims  to  natu- 
ral beauty  grew  hideous,  what  with  shabby  clothes, 
neglected  beards,  cropped  hair,  and  savage  mods 
of  lifis  in  general.  Amidst  the, prevailing  mass  of 
ugliness  there  were  not  a  few  extraordinary  speci- 
mens. One  man  was  called  the  owl,  from  his  re- 
semblance to  that  solemn  anchorite  of  ornithology. 
He  was  an  old  bird  of  some  sixty  years,  with  light- 
gray  hair,  light  beard,  and  a  light-gray  suit  of 
clothes,  so  that  at  a  distance  he  seemed  to  be  cov- 
ered with  lighUgray  feathers.  He  had  no  chin  to 
speak  of,  his  mouth  had  disaiq)eared  beneath  a  light- 
gray  mustache,  and  his  long,  curved  nose  would 
have  passed  any  where  for  a  beak.  Another  was 
a  stalwart  Hungarian,  who  showed  such  unreason- 
able originality  that  he  got  credit  for  being  insane. 
He  carried  an  enormous  yellow  cane,  one  end  of 
which  was  fashioned  into  a  flute.  He  was  always 
alone  in  his  walks,  like  one  who  dealt  with  fairies 
and  wood-nymphs,  and  when  he  thought  that  no- 
body was  witMn  hearing  he  would  treat  his  ni»- 
earthly  friends  with  a  strange  elfin  melody.  A 
grizzled  old  Hamburg  merchant  presented  another 
singular  compound.  He  seemed  to  be  lost  in  some 
dim,  mysterious  chaos  of  contemplation,  and  when 
addressed  even  on  the  most  trivial  subject  would 
assume  an  air  of  ludicrous  astonishment,  looking 
over  his  grim  spectacles  upon  the  speaker,  and  at 
last  would  utter  a  few  words  of  grave  good-nature. 
Still  another  conspicuous  hydropath  was  noted  fbr 
fluent  turns  of  nervous  excitenynt,  in  which  he 
behaved  in  the  most  eccentric  manner,  quite  fright- 
ening the  ladies  by  his  remarkable  demonstntioas, 
until  it  at  last  came  to  light  that  he  indulged  an 
occasional  weakness  for  strong  potations.  One  of 
these  monomaniacs  was  an  athletic  grenadier  of  a 
Swedish  count,  who  entertained  a  curious  fisncy  ot 
stealing  away  into  the  woods  with  an  axe  in  his 
hand,  and  without  a  particle  of  clothing  on  his  huge 
proportions.  It  was  his  idea  to  take  a  natural  air- 
bath,  stirring  his  blood  at  intervals  by  a  few  chops 
at  wayside  saplings,  with  the  firm  belief  that  sudi 
an  occasional  return  to  a  primitive  state  of  exist- 
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ence  was  in  the  highest  degree  favorable  to  the 
health  of  bodj*  and  mind. 

In  spite  of  Priesanitz  and  his  wonderful  power 
over  patients,  the  water-core  was  not  without  its 
Bodadous  rivals  at  Graefenberg.  There  were  not 
a  few  odd  establishments  in  the  vicinity,  each  as- 
serting its  claims  to  the  gift  of  healing.  One  was 
a  curd-cure,  where  sick  people  were  fed  only  on 
curdled  millE,  and  put  to  soak  in  it.  There  was  a 
straw-cure,  in  which  the  invalid  was  deluged  with 
oceans  of  straw-tea,  and  placed  naked  inside  of  a 
straw-bed,  till  he  was  goaded,  and  tormented,  and 
nearly  flayed  alive  by  the  points  and  edges  of  the 
medicinal  fodder.  Another  eccentric  hospital  was 
devoted  to  a  method  of  treatment  called  the  wine- 
cure.  Here  the  unlucky  victim  was  doomed  to 
horrible  sweatings  of  eight  hours'  duration  in  a 
heap  of  dry  blankets,  while  a  certain  sliding-scale 
of  diet  carried  him  through  all  the  stages  of  starv- 
ation and  repletion,  commencing  with  generous 
meals,  and  tapering  off  to  a  miserable  ration  of 
three  small  biscuits  a  day ;  then  returning  to  hug^ 
Titanic  repasts,  until  the  long-suffering  wretch  was 
either  killed  or  cured  by  the  process.  To  make 
amends  for  this  mortification  of  the  flesh,  a  libenl 
portion  of  wine  was  allowed  daily,  and  on  Satur- 
days a  Benjamin's  portion  to  each  Individual.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  it  would  sometimes  happen  that 
the  vinous  reaction  was  too  strong  for  the  emacia- 
ted cripples,  and  it  was  no  rare  thing  for  the  doctor 
and  patients  to  be  half-seas  over  at  the  same  time. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  system  often  effects 
ed  cures,  and  dr^w  over  various  renegades  from 
Graefenberg.  Still,  the  wine  doctor's  terrible 
sweatings  and  chillings  were  a  severe  trial  to  deli- 
cate constitutions,  and  his  practice,  "  like  that  of 
a  Kentucky  rifleman,  was  apt  to  be  attended  by 
very  sudden  deaths." 

The  discipline  of  Priessnitz  himself,  however, 
was  no  joke.  One  needed  a  large  ftind  of  vitality 
to  withstand  such  practice.  Four  baths  a  day  in 
the  coldest  of  water  was  the  minimum.  In  case 
of  feverish  symptoms,  one  was  glad  to  be  let  off 
with  fifteen  paddngs  between  sunrise  and  bedtime. 
However  violent  the  illness  might  be,  nobody 
thought  of  going  to  bed,  but  still  rougher  exeroise 
than  usual  was  the  prescription.  An  English  lady, 
in  order  to  drive  off  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  was 
dashed  with  handfuls  of  cold  water  for  two  hours 
at  a  time,  and  when  she  was  almost  fh>sen  into  a 
statue  she  was  taken  in  hand  by  a  couple  of  stout 
bath-women,  and  made  to  walk  up  and  down  tin 
the  cireulation  was  restored.  In  other  cases,  how- 
ever, Priessnitz  was  cautious  even  to  timidity.  He 
would  often  perceive  reasons  for  prudence  where 
there  was  no  apparent  danger,  and  his  predictions 
were  almost  uniformly  verified.  One  portly,  florid 
Italian  lady,  with  every  appearance  of  perfect 
health,  insisted  on  being  allowed  the  wet  sheet, 
which  had  been  forbidden  by  Priessnitz,  andibn 
his  reluctantly  consenting,  fell  into  a  violent  fit  of 
hysterics  on  the  first  appUcation  of  the  moist  linen. 
Marvelous  cures  sometimes  happened  at  Graefen- 
berg. A  case  is  related  of  a  Hungarian  girl,  who 
came  to  the  water-cure  with  one  eye  totally  blind- 
ed and  the  sight  of  the  other  foiling.  She  was 
seen  passing  back  and  forth  every  day,  her  head 
swathed  with  wet  bandages,  and  her  steps  guided 
by  the  arm  of  an  elder  sister.  After  two  or  three 
weeks  of  the  treatment  she  became  completely 
sightless.  The  inmates  of  the  establishment  did 
not  hesitate  to  murmur  at  the  rashness  of  Priess- 


nitz. He  took  it  calmly,  and,  serene  as  a  sum- 
mer's morning,  remarked  Uiat  the  visual  nerve  had 
been  paralyzed  by  an  internal  ulcer  which  would 
soon  break,  and  give  way  to  a  rapid  recovery.  The 
good  people  at  Graefenbei^g  were  thrown  into  an 
ecstasy  of  surprise  at  the  result,  for  before  ten  days 
had  passed  the  hazardous  prophecy  was  made  good ; 
a  discharge  of  matter  took  place,  and  both  the  girl's 
eyes  recovered  their  vision.  The  effect  of  the  wa- 
ter-cure on  the  author,  though  not  miraculuns,  was 
decidedly  fiivorable.  He  had  been  foraging  in 
apothecaries'  shops  for  years,  in  hope  of  finding 
some  ^*  herb  of  grace,"  but  his  success  had  not  been 
such  as  to  quicken  his  faith  in  remedies;  he  had 
not,  however,  waited  long  at  the  cold  fountains  of 
Graefenberg  before  the  spirit  of  his  dream  had  grad- 
ually changed  from  sickness  to  health ;  he  felt  a 
new  buoyancy  of  spirit,  a  new  capadty  of  exertion ; 
could  walk  ten  ndles  over  the  hills  in  the  early 
morning,  with  no  other  stomachic  support  than 
water,  and  return  with  an  appetite  to  breakfast  as 
if  he  could  not  only  eat  the  sour  milk  on  the  table, 
but  even  the  cow  that  gave  it.  He  at  length  be- 
came disgusted  with  the  climate  of  Graefenbeig, 
where  it  rained  nearly  half  the  time,  **even  when 
it  was  fair  weather ;"  and  with  the  food,  which  was 
**  an  insult  to  the  palate  and  an  injury  to  the  stom- 
ach ;"  and  after  searching  some  time  for  a  less  bar- 
barous form  of  water-cure,  finally  discovera  a  con- 
genial locality  among  the  rural  population  of  the 
southeast  of  France.  This  was  at  Divonne.  Here 
he  finds  every  thing  quite  rose-colored.  The  doe- 
tor  was  a  handsome,  well-proportioned  man  of 
thirty-five,  ftall  of  French  vivadty,  and  with  the 
easy,  encouraging  manners  which  belong  to  that 
polite  nation.  The  company  was  delightful,  and 
there  was  no  fanaticism  in  the  medical  treatmoit. 
Every  thing  was  toned  down  to  the  standard  of  the 
national  suavity.  The  patients  were  allowed  to  re- 
tain their  humanity— no  insane  attempts  to  make 
them  dare  the  elements — ^no  summer  dothiog  in  the 
dead  of  winter— «o  wet-toweling  for  hatless  heads 
— no  ostentatious  display  of  bare  feet  and  anklce 
no  ferocious  zeal  to  malro  the  patients  wholesomely 
uncomfortable.  Our  author  was  so  charmed  with 
this  mitigated  water-cure  that  he  remains  on  the 
spot  for  many  months,  until,  finally,  after  sundry 
hydropathic  experiments  on  a  smaller  scale  else- 
where, he  emerges  into  the  fullrblown  life  of  Paris 
and  Florence. 

At  this  point  we  take  leave  of  the  entertaining 
tourist,  enjoining  it  upon  our  readers  to  follow  oar 
example,  and  sldm  rajudly  over  bis  free-and-easy 
pages.  They  will  find  many  works  fh>m  which 
they  can  obtain  a  headache  in  less  time— many 
which  will  more  flagrantly  tax  their  powere  of  r»- 
flection — ^many  which  will  give  them  a  moire  co- 
pious inventory  of  statistical  truths ;  but  they  may 
go  f^her  and  fare  worse,  if  they  are  in  search  ef 
an  amusing  volume  for  a  leisure  hour,  than  to  dip 
into  this  good-natured,  gossiping  record  of  the 
hygienic  and  sodal  experiences  of  a  singnlariy 
communicative  traveler. 

The  Life  of  Thomat  J«ffer$on^  by  Hbhbt  S.  Ra». 
DALL,  LL.D.  (Published  by  Derby  and  Jackson.) 
For  the  first  time,  we  have  In  this  volume  (which 
forms  the  commencement  of  an  claborete  biogra- 
phy) a  minute  account  of  the  private  life  of  the 
great  demofratic  statesman,  whose  public  career 
has  f-o  occupied  the  attention  of  his  coantrymen  mm 
to  leave  them  little  familiarity  with  his  personal 
habits  and  history.    The  stale  anecdotes  which 
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have  p«SMd  from  mouth  to  mouth,  for  Mvoral  gtn- 
tratSooa,  cooceming  Thomas  Jeffenon  hare,  for  the 
DUMt  pait,  no  foundation  in  fact;  and  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Randall  for  the  ability  and  zeal  with 
which  he  has  wrought  up  the  ample  authentic  ma- 
terials submitted  to  his  disposal  into  a  volume  full 
of  firesh  and  attractiye  information.  He  has  per- 
formed his  task  with  evident  diligence  and  un- 
doubted good  faith,  although  he  has  often  been  se- 
duced into  a  prolixity  of  detail  which,  in  these  days 
of  rapid  movement,  must  often  try  the  patience  of 
his  readers.  On  the  whole,  he  must  be  pronounced 
a  vigorous  and  graphic  writer,  though  by  no  means 
a  pattern  of  accurate  or  felicitous  expresnion. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  bom  in  an  old-fishioned 
Virginia  farm-house,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pictur- 
esque mountains  of  Albemarle  County.  His  father 
was  a  planter  in  moderate  circumstances,  a  man  of 
Herculean  mould  and  proportions,  with  physical 
strength  which  was  the  astonishment  of  his  neigh- 
bors, and  with  intellectual  endowments  and  force 
of  character  which  sealed  his  title  to  social  suprem- 
acy. He  was  no  less  wise  in  counsel  than  ener- 
getic in  action.  Men  sought  his  advice  on  all  im- 
portant occasions,  relying  on  the  solidity  of  his 
judgment  as  weU  as  on  the  quickness  of  his  per- 
ceptions. His  strength  of  will  was  equaled  only 
by  his  spotless  probity.  He  had  strong  domestic 
tastes,  combined  with  a  love  of  literature,  although 
his  life  was  devoted  to  active  and  stirring  pursuits. 
After  the  events  of  a  day  of  border  life  were  passed, 
he  would  spend  the  evening  in  the  perusal  of  his- 
torians, essayists,  and  even  poets.  Addison,  Swift, 
Pope,  and  other  worthies  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne, 
were  his  favorite* authors;  but  for  Shakspeare  he 
cherished  a  passion,  almost  amounting  to  idolatry. 
His  well-thumbed  edition  of  the  great  dramatist  is 
still  exUnt. 

On  the  death  of  his  fkther  Jefferson  was  but  four- 
teen years  old ;  but  he  had  already  received  fh>m 
him  tlie  rudiments  of  an  excellent  physical  educa- 
tion. From  his  example  and  teachings  he  had 
learned  to  be  a  bold  rider  and  unerring  shot ;  to 
ford  the  swollen  mountain  streams ;  and  to  press 
over  the  hills  and  rocks  with  tireless  foot  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  deer  and  wild  turkey.  Nor  was  his 
mental  training  neglected.  He  was  constantly 
kept  at  school,  while  in  the  long  winter  evenings, 
before  the  fire,  good  books  were  placed  in  his  hands, 
he  was  taught  to  keep  accounts,  and  to  practice  the 
flowing  and  beautiful  penmanship  of  his  father. 
At  tlie  same  time  lessons  of  system,  punctuality, 
energy,  and  perseverance  were  impressed  upon  his 


At  the  age  of  seventeen  Jefl^tfson  became  a  mem- 
ber of  WlUiam  and  Ifary  College,  and  after  grad- 
uating with  honor,  commenced  the  study  of  law  in 
Williamsburg.  He  became  of  age  in  1761,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1767,  and  soon  took  an  import- 
ant place  in  his  profession.  He  was  employed  in 
important  cases  by  the  most  distinguished  citizens 
of  Virginia,  and  not  unfrequently  by  litigants  in 
the  other  colonies  and  in  England.  Of  his  erudi- 
tion and  ability  as  a  lawyer  there  are  ample  proofs. 
His  intellect  and  tastes  fitted  him  less  for  an  advo- 
cate than  for  the  other  branches  of  his  profession ; 
but  there  b  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  In  point  of  le- 
gal learning  and  acumen,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  lawyers  of  his  day.  His  clear  perceptions 
led  him  to  seize  at  once  all  the  strong  points  in  a 
case ;  he  was  unwearied  in  hunting  precedcnte  and 
authorities  through  a  wilderness  of  books,  and  bis 


mental  discipline  led  him  to  arrange  and  group 
his  materials  in  the  most  effective  manner.  With 
such  qualifications,  no  one  could  excel  him  in  pre- 
paring a  cause  for  trial  before  bench  or  jury.  But 
he  possessed  certain  physical  obstacles  to  success 
as  an  advocate.  His  articulation  was  without  fa- 
cility or  smoothness.  He  could  not  raise  his  voice 
above  the  ordinary  tone  of  conversation  but  it 
would  break  and  grow  husky.  For  this  reason  he 
seldom  spoke  at  length  before  legislative  and  pop- 
ular bodies.  Besides,  he  must  have  been  conscious 
of  natural  gifts  which  qualifl4d  him  to  excel  as  a 
writer  rather  than  an  orator,  and  his  ambition  was 
soon  directed  to  the  attainment  of  excellence  in  the 
former  capacity. 

Among  the  personal  tastes  of  Mr.  Jefferson  at 
this  time  was  a  passionate  love  of  horses,  although 
he  indulged  in  the  luxury  of  only  a  very  modest 
turn-out.  He  drove  as  yet  but  two  horses  and  a 
phaeton,  while  an  establishment  of  four  horses  was 
deemed  essential  even  to  a  moderate  equipage,  and 
persons  of  loftier  pretensions  were  not  satisfied  with 
a  number  less  than  six.  But  the  animals  which  he 
used  were  of  the  most  magnificent  kind.  When 
his  saddle-horse  was  led  out,  if  there  was  a  spot  on 
him  that  did  not  shine  like  a  looking-glass,  he 
would  rub  it  with  a  white  pocket-handlurchief,  and 
if  this  was  soiled,  the  jolly  African  groom  did  not 
escape  without  a  lecture.  His  decided  preference 
was  for  the  Virginia  race-horse ;  he  did  not  ride, 
and  was  scarcely  willing  to  drive  any  other.  Al- 
though he  was  no  turfsman,  and  never  ran  but  a 
single  race,  he  was  fond  of  the  sport,  and  was  pres- 
ent on  the  course  whenever  there  was  a  favorable 
opportunity.  He  was  a  rougli-and^ready  rider 
himself.  He  preferred  not  only  the  most  powerful 
but  the  most  high-mettled  animals,  even  at  the 
expense  of  an  unconquerable  temper.  Until  after 
mid-life  he  rarely  drew  rein  for  broken  ground,  and 
when  in  haste  dashed  through  the  swollen  torrents 
at  a  bound.  Even  in  his  old  age  he  rode  with 
such  boldness  as  to  astonish  the  youngest  looker- 
on.  His  favorite  steed  at  this  time  was  a  fiery 
race-horse  named  Eagle.  On  one  occasion,  after 
he  was  so  decrepit  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  use  his 
wrists,  he  was  informed  that  one  of  his  grandsons 
had  met  with  an  accident,  and  was  lying  seriously  " 
injured  at  Charlottesville.  It  was  a  dark  and  low- 
ering evening,  and  he  was  more  than  usually  fbe- 
ble.  He  at  once  ordered  Eagle  to  be  brought  to 
the  door.  His  family  entreated  him  not  to  set  out 
on  horseback  at  such  a  time.  But  he  would  brook 
no  delay.  His  commands  were  repeated,  and  the 
moment  he  was  in  the  saddle  he  struck  the  impet- 
uous animal,  who  started  off  on  the  tall  run.  His 
family  watched  him  with  breathless  anxiety,  ex- 
pecting that  he  would  slack  his  speed  at  the  Notch, 
where  the  mountain  begins  to  nuike  an  abrupt  de- 
scent. But  the  clatter  of  hoofs  firom  the  rocky 
passes  showed  them  tliat  there  was  no  stint  to  the 
fearful  race.  He  swept  by  the  returning  messen- 
ger like  an  arrow,  and  reached  Charlottesville  in 
a  time  that,  over  such  ground,  the  boldest  Virginia 
rider  might  have  pronounced  appalling. 

Passing  over  tlie  interesting  incidents  in  Mr. 
Jefierson*s  political  services  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, we  come  to  his  residence  in  France,  which  he 
visited  as  Minister  of  the  United  States  in  1785. 
In  social  relations  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  fill  the 
place  of  Dr.  Franklin,  whom  he  succeeded.  Dr. 
Franklin,  as  is  well  known,  had  enjoyed  an  un- 
bounded popularity  in  the  saloons  of  Paris.    Mr. 
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Ulknarn  wasMonbls  oftlKdifficvhj,  bvt  onde  a  { 
good  bcyiiing  with  a  wtB-tmnrnd  bommt^t.    **Toa 
repUcc  Mr.  Fiukliii,  I  hmrr  Mid  the  Comt  de  ^ 
VtrgemiM  to  Ub.    "  I  tmecetd    ao  oae  cm  rtpUce  ^ 
him"  wu  the  icady>witted  veplT.     B«t  he  was  ■ 
not  flow  in  winoiag  locial  admintke.     He  wae  . 
a  great  farorite  with  the  French  officers  who  had  ' 
aerrcd  in  America.    Hie  honae  toon  becanw  a  ceo-  ' 
tral  point  of  attraction,  eepedallj  among  the  ofi- 
eera,  with  Lafajetta  at  their  head.    His*'Koteaoa 
Virginia**  had  giren  him  a  repotation  among  the  ' 
philosophen  and  earanta.     The  men  of  taste  and 
litersiy  aceompHdnnents  diseorered  that  he  was  . 
a  mnch  finer  HiMietl  sdlolar  than  Franklin,  and 
poeeeseed  a  more  gennine  appreciation  of  art.     In  - 
all  that  pertained  to  the  sphere  of  asthetict  he  was  , 
decidedlf  his  snperior.     Besides,  he  was  of  a  more  ' 
•angoine  and  hopeful  temperament  than  Franklin ; 
his  ardor  was  nncfailled  b 7  age ;  he  was  more  earn-  1 
est  in  manner,  if  not  in  heart ;  his  natural  im- 
palses  had  not  been  smoothed  down  b}*  conren- 
tional  polish ;  his  familiar  talk  was  that  of  a  man  ' 
deeply  in  earnest,  mariud  bj  strong  feeling,  and  I 
singular  frsnkness.     He  never  lost  sight  of  the  in-  | 
terests  of  his  country,  but,  in  every  social  cirde,  > 
pursued  them  even  with  passionate  interest.     Both  ' 
his  intdlectual  and  physical  habits  were  in  harmo- 
ny  with  the  prevailiDg  tastes  of  Frendi  sodetr. 
His  love  of  phllosophi<»l  generalisations,  his  tend- 
ency to  bold  speculations  on  great  social  and  poHi-  ■ 
ical  problems,  accorded  with  the  tone  of  the  lead-  I 
ing  minds  at  that  time.     His  fondness  for  expresa- , 
ing  important  ideas  in  the  form  of  sonorous  abstrac- 
tions, was  quite  in  the  French  taste.    Even  his  ap- 
petites were  French.     He  ate  but  sparingly,  and 
of  the  most  delicate  viands,  and  chose  the  lightest 
wines  o(  the  French  vintage. 

But  we  must  here  leave  Mr.  Bandall's  interest- 
ing nsrrative,  which  brings  down  the  biography  to 
the  entrance  of  Jefferson  to  Washington's  Cabinet, 
U  Secretary  of  Sute,  in  1790.  The  work  is  to  be 
completed  in  three  volumes,  and  in  spite  of  numer- 
ous defects  of  execution,  for  which  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  account  considering  the  general  ability  by  which 
it  is  marlud,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  re- 
ceive a  wide  and  hearty  welcome  from  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

The  World  of  Mind,  by  Isaac  Tati-ob.  (Pub- 
blished  by  Harper  and  Brotben.)  In  preparing 
this  work  Mr.  Taylor  has  had  in  view  the  wants  of 
readers  not  yet  initiated  into  the  rudiments  of  men- 
tal philosophy,  rather  than  of  experienced  students 
in  that  branch  of  inquiry.  Without  aiming  at  the 
completeness  of  a  scientific  treatise,  it  consists  of 
a  series  of  suggestions  on  the  subject,  marked  by 
the  author*s  characteristic  breadth  and  vigor  of 
thought,  with  more  than  his  usual  clearness  of  ex- 
pression. He  avoids,  to  a  gpreat  degree,  the  ana- 
lytic subtleties  which  are  almost  inevitable  in  the 
discussion  of  the  topics  to  which  his  work  is  de- 
voted ;  nor  does  he  encumber  his  pages  with  an  ar- 
ray of  historical  erudition ;  but,  with  little  reference 
to  s}'8tematic  form  or  authoritative  precedents,  pre- 
sents his  own  conceptions  in  luminous  statements, 
with  Just  enough  of  illustration  to  save  his  method 
from  the  dryness  of  purely  abstract  speculation. 
Mr.  Taylor  can  hardly  be  called  a  popular  writer 
in  any  department  He  has  attempted  history, 
metaphysics,  theology,  and  at  least  approached  the 
domain  of  physical  science ;  but  his  massive  gen- 
eralizations appeal  less  to  the  interest  of  the  su- 
perflcial  reader  than  to  the  reflections  of  studenU 


with  the  svbjects  treated  frum 
personal  JnTfetlgatiim  For  sach  naden  Ifr. 
Taylor's  weighty  snggtstiom  possess  great  value. 
They  demand  a  cettain  activity  d  the  intellect  to 
he  appreciated ;  a  seven  exercise  d  wiO  is  neoes> 
sary  to  fix  the  atteotkm  on  their  details;  hot  they 
never  Cul  to  impress  the  minds  of  phOosopfaic  stu- 
dents by  their  depch  and  eonpichensiveneas,  to 
stimulate  the  reasooing  femHiea,  and  to  indicate 
attractive  fields  of  thought,  even  when  they  tdl 
short  of  fflnrlnsiye  demonstration.  Mr.  Taylor^ 
use  of  language  partakes  largdy  of  hb  own  mental 
idiosyncrasy.  Judged  by  the  ordinary  rules  of 
rhetoric  it  would  often  be  condemned  as  lacking  in 
symmetry,  polidi,  and  graceful  flow;  he  sometimes 
seems  to  labor  for  expreasions  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  his  thought,  and  to  be  less  intent  00 
communication  than  on  self-communion ;  bnt  his 
diction  is  always  sinewy,  robust,  equally  free  from 
sfffected  ornament  and  slovenly  negligence,  and  sa- 
voring more  of  the  masculine  energy  of  an  earlier 
age  in  Fjglish  literature  than  of  the  dainty  finish 
of  modem  taate. 

Biograpkjf  rf  EUska  Kent  Kime,  by  WnxiAM 
Eldkr.  (Published  by  ChOds  and  Peterson.)  The 
great  interest  of  Dr.  Kane*s  personal  history  is 
founded  diiefly  on  the  rare  nobleness  of  humanity 
which  he  exhibited  in  the  perilons  Arctic  expedi- 
tion under  his  commsnd.  His  previous  life,  though 
bold  and  adventurous,  gave  but  faint  promise  of  the 
high  moral  ss  well  as  scientific  eminence  which  he 
ultimately  achieved.  The  influence  of  his  eariy 
training  was  favorable  to  the  development  of  sin- 
gular independence  of  character— which,  indeed, 
formed  sn  essential  feature  in  his  mental  organiza- 
tion. Bot  his  career  presents  few  important  inci- 
dents, and  gave  his  biographer  but  slender  mate- 
rials for  the  construction  of  his  narratiTe.  Dr. 
Elder  has  evidently  labored  under  a  sense  of  the 
difiSculties  of  his  task,  but  he  writes  with  earnest- 
ness, vivacity,  snd  often  picturesque  effect,  al- 
though his  diction  has  numerous  traces  of  the  West- 
em  associations  of  the  writer. 

The  Spamth  ConqntU  m  America^  by  Abthvr 
Hklps.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 
After  the  extended  labon  of  Mr.  Prescott  in  the 
field  of  Spanish  American  history,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  the  subject  admitted  little  fiurther  eluci- 
dation, and  left  no  fresh  materials  for  subsequent 
writera.  Mr.  Helps,  however,  has  succeeded  in 
presenting  the  story  in  a  novel  point  of  view,  and 
has  enlivened  his  narrative  with  great  variety  and 
richness  of  fllustration.  He  writes,  moreover,  un- 
der the  impulse  of  original  research,  not  having 
even  read  the  works  of  his  predecessore,  and  de- 
riving his  materials  entirely  fh>m  sources  as  near- 
ly contemporary  as  possible  with  the  events  whidi 
he  describes.  This  circumstance,  with  the  natural 
bent  of  his  own  mind,  imparts  an  air  of  antique 
simplicity  to  his  style,  and  gives  it  a  charm  which 
we  may  often  look  for  in  vain  in  more  ambitionB 
compositions.  Hb  narrative  exhibits  no  audacity 
of  speculation;  too  little,  perhaps,  of  vigorous 
boldness;  but  it  is  singularly  fr^  firom  affecta- 
tion; flows  smoothly  on  with  almost  colloquial 
eara ;  and  in  its  naturalness,  sweetness,  and  con- 
fiding tone,  irresistibly  wins  upon  the  sympathies 
of  the  reader. — ^The  third  volume,  which  is  now 
just  issued,  commences  with  the  state  of  Mexico 
after  the  conquest  by  Cortez;  diverges  into  the 
history  of  Nicaragua-  and  Guatemala ;  and  closes 
with  an  account  of  the  subjugation  of  Pern. 
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AMERICAN  INFLUENCE.  —  Not  withoot 
meaning  the  Atlantic  Ocean  spreads  its  broad 
waters  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  conti^ 
nents.  Not  without  a  Divine  purpose  are  these 
Tttst  hemispheres  so  insolated  with  respect  to  each 
other*s  position.  That  meaning  has  been  partlj 
unfolded  in  the  past  progress  of  ciriHsation ;  and 
God's  purpose,  never  long  concealed  in  its  relations 
to  the  external  welfare  of  the  human  race,  has  al- 
ready vindicated  its  wisdom  in  separating  these 
two  great  divisions  of  the  earth.  If  all  the  habita- 
ble land  of  the  globe  had  been  closely  united,  the 
fSortunes^of  manldnd  would  have  been  determined 
by  widely  diflferent  laws  than  those  which  hare 
controlled  the  growth  of  society.  Moral.and  sodal 
principles  need  physical  auxiliaries  to  promote 
their  full  derelopment.  This  is  strildngly  appar- 
ent in  the  fact  that  men  require  a  certain  degree  of 
seclusion  to  fulfill  the  ends  of  their  existence.  Too 
much  fellowship  destroys  the  vital  sentiment  of 
society.  Individual  character  and  domestic  se- 
curity demand  that  we  should  be  able  to  retire 
within  ourselves,  and  exclude  others  from  our 
companionship.  Nor  is  the  law  limited  in  its  ap- 
plication to  private  and  personal  life.  Nations  are 
su  bjected  to  the  same  necessity.  If  their  peculiari- 
ties of  temperament  are  to  have  fireedom  of  scope, 
if  their  taste  and  talents  are  to  be  exercised  in  ac- 
cordance with  natural  instinct,  if  the  circumstances 
of  climate,  position,  and  resources  are  to  be  repro- 
duced in  trade,  commerce,  and  international  inter- 
course,  they  must  dwell  apart,  each  in  its  own 
sphere ;  and  hence.  Providence  has  so  arranged  the 
surface  of  the  globe  as  to  secui^  this  objecL 

Looking  baclc  to  the  state  of  society  in  Europe 
during  the  sixteenth  and  serenteenth  centuries,  we 
see  that  a  new  world  such  as  Columbus  had  dis- 
covered was  needed  as  a  theatre  for  the  awalcened 
mind,  the  liberated  thought,  the  quickened  enter- 
prise of  the  age.  A  vast  power  had  been  called 
into  action ;  but  that  force,  descending  on  men  like 
an  inspiration,  and  anointing  them  to  high  offices 
of  heroic  service,  required  to  be  set  free  from  the 
circumstances  and  connections  of  the  past.  A  new 
form  of  civilization,  the  necessary  outgrowth  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Reformation,  demanded  that  men 
should  start  afresh  in  the  career  of  human  activity. 
They  must  have  a  virgin  soU,  and  open  it  to  the 
sunshine  with  their  oim  plowshares.  Mountains 
and  forests,  distress  and  dangers,  must  train  them 
to  endurance  and  hardness.  Imagination  must  re- 
sign its  former  pursuits ;  fine  arts  must  be  forgot- 
ten ;  intellect  must  put  away  its  luxurious  pleas- 
ures ;  and  altogether  another  order  of  mental  asso- 
ciations must  spring  up.  Sense  and  sensibility 
must  escape  tnm.  the  involuntary  influence  of  old 
ties,  and,  by  contact  with  new  ol>jects,  contribute 
to  the  growth  of  those  sentiments  which  hereafter 
were  to  be  the  recognized  law  of  dvflization. 

Our  forefathers,  in  colonizing  this  country,  did 
not  see  the  extent  to  which  th^  separation  from 
Europe,  and  their  occupancy  of  a  new  world,  would 
affect  their  fortunes.  Nor  did  they  apprehend  that 
the  physical  peculiarities  of  tUs  oonttoent,  its  con- 
figuration, climate,  and  adaptations  to  material  uses, 
would  perform  such  an  important  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  government  and  religion.  Had  their  eyes 
been  opoied,  what  a  prophecy  of  future  greatness' 
they  might  have  read  in  towering  mountains,  in 
vast  prairies,  in  rivers  measuring  half  the  conti- 


nent  I  But  men  are  often  unconscious  agents  of 
Providence,  and,  like  Abraham,  they  know  not 
whither  they  go.  Strangers  to  their  own  foot^ 
steps,  a  higher  wisdom  guides  them ;  and  hence,  a 
strong  and  settled  faith  in  the  power  that  rules  the 
world  is  essential  to  the  foundation  of  a  great  em- 
pire no  less  than  to  the  vigor  and  harmony  of  indi- 
vidual character.  It  is  better  to  trust  in  princi- 
ples than  to  rely  on  facts,  and  it  is  far  nobler  to 
exercise  faith  than  to  possess  knowledge.  Our 
forefisthers  lived  and  labored  in  this  state  of  mind ; 
a  mystery  was  evolving  within  them,  a  mystery 
without;  but  they  trusted,  and  were  happy.  They 
came  hither  to  enjoy  liberty.  But  they  found  more 
than  they  sought  Things  shaped  themselves  dif- 
fsrently  from  what  they  had  expected.  Circum- 
stances  puzzled  their  calculations,  and  daily  ex- 
istence grew  more  and  more  into  a  novelty  that 
had  no  parallel  in  previous  experience. 

They  were  anxious  to  be  what  they  had  been, 
only  freer.  If  the  Huguenots,  and  the  other  repre- 
sentatives of  Southern  Europe,  were  less  firmly 
bound  to  the  past,  Puritan  and  Cavalier  were  rigid- 
ly tenacious  of  personal  memories  and  national  tra- 
ditions. A  living  part  of  the  Old  Country,  they 
would  still  be  Englishmen ;  and,  amidst  the  wild- 
ness  and  wonders  of  new  scenes,  the  well-marked 
features  of  ancestral  character  should  be  maintain- 
ed. Thej'  were  sincerely  attached  to  the  throne, 
the  institutions,  the  habits  of  dear  Old  England. 
They  called  their  new  abodes  by  the  names  that 
were  fSoimiliar  in  their  native  land,  stood  fut  by  pre- 
cedents, hallowed  ancient  usages,  venerated  their 
household  traditions,  and  tolerated  innovation  only 
so  far  as  it  would  make  them  better  Englishmen. 
But  they  were  destined  to  be  something  else  than 
Englishmen.  Retaining  all  the  nobler  attributes  of 
English  mind  and  character— the  stronj;  will,  the 
stnSrdy  sense  of  independence,  the  tenacious  hold 
on  practical  ideas,  the  fearless  assertion  of  their 
deep  c<mvietions,  the  manly  heart,  the  religious 
sensibility— they  were  yet  ordained  to  outgrow 
themselves,  by  putting  off  their  hereditary  preju- 
dices, by  acquiring  larger  and  warmer  sympathies, 
and  entering  on  a  broader  field  of  national  activi- 
ty. How  gndually,  but  how  surely  and  thorough- 
ly, the  distinctive  Englishman  dropped  away  from 
them  I  Here,  where  every  man's  muscle  had  to  do 
its  woric — wh^re  the  sinewy  arm  and  the  firm  nerve 
won  a  renown  that  no  one  dared  to  dispute— where 
personal  qualities  determined  place  and  position— 
the  idea  of  a  nobility,  with  its  prerogatives,  soon 
lost  its  charms.  Then  came  a  strife  with  throne 
and  parliament.  And  thus,  step  by  step,  the  long- 
cherbhed  ties  were  sundered.  First  c^  all,  opin- 
ions, imsges  of  the  imagination  and  associations  of 
the  intellect  with  England,  were  displaced  by  oth- 
er thoughts  and  sentiments.  Political  and  social 
changes  followed  this  silent  revolution,  until  the 
EngUshmaa  was  lost  in  the  American.  Reviewing 
the  progress  of  this  vast  work,  we  can  scarcely  ap- 
predate  what  it  cost  our  fore&thers  to  detach  them- 
selves firom  the  mother  country,  and  enter  on  an  ex- 
istence of  theb  own.  Their  jdan  was  to  repeat  the 
past  in  an  improved  form;  Providence  moulded 
them  for  the  f^iture.  In  their  purposes,  in  their 
schemes,  in  sober  imaginings  as  in  gay  dreams, 
they  pictured  the  majestic  shape  of  England  sway- 
ing her  sceptre  over  regions  yet  nearer  the  setting 
son,  and  spreading  her  institutions  far  and  wide 
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over  the  New  World.  But  circmnstanoef  mastered 
them.  Snbdaing  the  soil,  and  drawing  from  it, 
through  yean  of  severe  ixil  and  slow  reward,  the 
means  of  bars  subsistence,  they  acquired  a  simplic- 
ity of  nature,  an  independenee  of  oonveatioaal  re- 
straints, a  force  of  individual  character,  that  emi- 
nently fitted  them  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new 
order  of  sodetr.  How  many  agencies  conspired 
to  woriL  out  this  result  I  Wars  widi  Indians  and 
French,  domestic  dissensions,  trade  between  the 
Colonies,  commerce  with  England,  the  develop- 
ment of  their  internal  resources,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  institutions  to  suit  their  present  and  pro- 
spective condition,  all  combined  to  awaken  them 
to  a  perception  of  their  destiny ;  and  at  last,  the 
idea  that  they  were  to  be  Americans,  not  English- 
men, esteblished  itself  among  their  profound  con- 
victions. Let  us  not  think  that  this  was  an  easy 
task.  It  b  never  easy  to  rid  ourselves  of  deep- 
rooted  prejudices.  It  is  never  easy  to  be  faithful 
to  a  great  destiny,  and,  abandoning  our  selfishness, 
co-operate  calmly,  earnestly,  steadily,  with  Provi- 
dence, in  the  execution  of  ite  &r-reaching  designs. 
We  have  now  reached  the  foremost  rank  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  Our  great  ideas  have 
been  embodied  in  wise  institutions.  And  although 
our  history  has  not  been  free  from  glaring  incon- 
sistency, yet  we  have  been  advancing  toward  the 
ideal  which  a  just  view  of  American  principles  sete 
before  us.  Placed  in  a  prominent  position,  with  a 
history,  a  political  and  social  pliiloeopby,  a  domes- 
tic and  foreign  policy,  of  oar  ovm,  with  the  means 
of  vast  wealth  and  physical  power  in  our  hands,  we 
represent  certein  sentimente  that  ought  to  exert  no 
small  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  world.  Our  at- 
titude is  sufficiently  distinct  and  bold  to  challenge 
attention.  We  have  the  elemente  of  originality  to 
an  extent  never  surpassed,  and  the  peculiarities  of 
our  character,  the  scope  and  magnitude  of  our  en- 
terprises, the  wondrous  fertility  of  our  resources, 
the  magnificence  of  those  material  acbievemente 
which  have  expanded  the  homes  of  a  few  pioneers 
into  empires,  ore  such  as  the  worid  has  never  be- 
fore witnessed.  Our  whole  career  is  a  problem  for 
study.  The  art  of  government,  as  known  among 
us,  rests  on  simple  and  tengible  principles ;  it  is 
public  opinion  in  the  form  of  law ;  it  is  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  individual  msn  aggregated  into  the 
sovereignty  of  the  body  politic ;  and  yet,  the  fact 
that  government  is  our  agent  has  not  abated  ite 
strength,  nor  interfered  >tith  ite  administration. 
Aside  from  the  political  aspecte  of  our  country,  the 
general  intereste  of  the  people  as  connected  with 
industry,  commerce,  education,  religion,  are  calcu- 
lated to  attract  notice  and  excite  inquiry.  The 
great  fact  of  our  history,  viz.,  the  capacity  of  the 
masses  to  take  care  of  themselves,  to  improve  their 
condition,  to  co-operate  in  the  work  of  government 
and  social  advancement,  is  most  significant  to  the 
mind  of  Europe.  Tlie  spectecle  we  present  is  the 
Bpectado  of  a  people  proper — a  people  thinking, 
judging,  managing,  toiling,  for  themselves — a  peo- 
ple to  whose  progress  as  a  whole  every  thing  in 
law,  government,  institutions,  is  tributery.  Now 
it  was  this  demonstration  of  the  power  of  the  peo- 
ple that  the  faith  and  happiness  oif  the  world  need- 
ed. Splendid  instances  of  individual  genius  and 
excellence  have  never  been  wanting  in  any  age,  in 
any  condition  of  society.  Castes  and  classes  of 
men  invested  with  special  prerogatives  have  fire- 
quentiy  shown  a  high  stete  of  civilisation ;  but 
in  our  country  alone  have  the  people  proved  that 


wliat  is  true  of  the  few  b  true  ofthe  many,  and  in 
thb  respect  we  have  contributed  a  most  impressive 
lesscm  to  the  intelligence  and  heart  of  humanity. 

Our  democratic  institutions  have  strengthened 
and  diffused  the  sentiment  of  liberty  in  Europe. 
From  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution  to  the 
last  outbreak  in  Italy,  the  influence  of  our  country 
hss  been  lelL  As  yet,  no  signal  success  has  at- 
tended the  efforte  made  to  attain  the  f^vedom  which 
we  enjoy.  Nor  b  thb  surprising,  when  we  remem- 
ber that  despotism  has  been  securely  enthroned 
for  centuries,  and  that  it  has  availed  itself  of  the 
worldly  interest  and  religious  faith  of  ite  subjects, 
to  consolidate  ite  mighty  power.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  b  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  champions 
of  liberty  abroad  have  too  often  been  impractica- 
ble men,  full  of  wild  speculations,  and  dealing 
with  everyday  questions  more  as  abstract  philos- 
ophen  than  as  common-sense  stetesmen.  Such  a 
thing  as  stetennanship  among  the  people  has  been 
unknown;  the  great, 'popular  mind  has  not  been 
educated  to  a  practical  apprccbtion  of  the  princi- 
ples of  liberty  as  embodied  in  bw ;  and  hence  it 
has  not  been  possible  for  the  masses  to  produce 
men  of  sufficient  intelligence  and  strength  to  advo- 
cate their  righte  and  secure  their  wdfare.  Despite 
of  adverse  drcumstanoes,  the  leaven  of  free  princi- 
ples has  been  working.  The  auspicious  sign  of  the 
day  is  in  the  fact  that  the  people  are  advancing ; 
their  physical  condition  b  improving ;  poverty  and 
ignorance  have  decreased,  and  the  middle  daasea 
are  enlarging  in  numben  and  influence.  But  it  b 
not  the  direct  action  of  our  political  sentimente  on 
the  mind  of  Europe  that  is  the  true  ground  for  en- 
couragement whenever  we  estimate  the  bearings 
of  our  position.  For  other  and  greater  agendas 
are  operating  toward  the  same  end.  We  are  tak- 
ing hold  of  their  eveiQrday  lifiB.  Trade  and  com- 
merce are  multiplying  ties  between  ns.  Our  in- 
dustry and  fHToducte  are  enlbting  their  material  in- 
tereste, and  every  year  we  are  more  and  more  drawn 
together  as  mutual  customers. 

Look  at  this  aspect  of  the  subject  more  dosely. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  have  a  country  of  vast  extent 
and  fertility,  our  climate  b  peculiarly  adapted  to 
vegetetion,  we  have  immense  resources  of  every 
kind,  while  in  practical  skill  and  sagad^  we  are 
fully  competent  to  use  our  advantages.  On  the 
other  hand,  Europe  needs  our  producte.  The  wheat, 
tobacco,  cotton,  of  the  United  Stetes,  are  essential 
to  ite  prosperity.  A  system  of  intercommunicatioa, 
a  system  of  commerobl  interchange,  has  grown  out 
of  these  cireumstances,  that  has  no  parallel  in  the 
hbtory  of  trade.  Every  month  millions  of  dollan 
are  involved  in  the  transactions  of  the  two  oonti- 
nente.  If,  now,  these  reUtions  were  limited  to 
monetary  intereste,  they  would  even  then  have  a 
conservative  importance  that  all  intelligent  minds 
would  be  anxious  to  maintain.  But  the  real  value 
of  this  wonderful  system  of  demand  and  suf^y, 
embracing  the  operatives,  mechanics,  manufiictar- 
ers  of  Europe,  and  the  farmers,  plantere,  merchante 
of  the  United  Stetes,  as  redprocal  communities,  b 
in  ite  moral  and  social  significance.  It  makes  ns 
parties  to  each  otherli  welfare.  We  are  parties — 
England  and  America,  especially— to  each  other's 
legbbtion,  enterprise,  business.  The  dose  con^ 
nections  of  the  capital  and  industry  of  both  conti- 
nents, esteblbhed  by  the  laws  of  nature,  rooted  and 
grounded  in  the  permanent  facte  of  our  respective 
positions,  have  laid  the  foundation  for  intellectoal 
and  moral  intercoone,  for  the  action  and  interactioa 
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of  commoQ  MndmaiU,  for  fympathj  and  frUnd- 
ship,  that  can  not  be  too  highlj  appraciaUd.  Who 
could  have  imagined,  fiftj  yean  since,  that,  in  snch 
a  commercial  panic  aa  we  recently  experienced, 
England  would  feel  the  revulsions  in  New  York 
more  powerfully  than  New  Orleans  felt  them? 
And  yet  such  was  the  fact;  so  that,  practically, 
England  was  more  intimately  identified  with  the 
crisis  in  our  great  commercial  emporium  than  New 
Orleans.  But  is  this  all?  Are  we  mere  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  each  other? 
Have  we  no  ties  beyond  the  selfish  love  of  money  ? 
Such^  international  relations  are  not  simply  matters 
of  trade.  Money  is  a  bene&ctor  to  mind.  Com- 
merce is  diplomacy.  The  final  uses  of  trade  are 
moral  and  providential,  opening  the  way  for  a  bet- 
ter fellowship  than  business,  and  blending  the  di- 
.versities  of  nations  in  the  unity  of  true  brother> 
hood.  On  this  account  we  attach  §o  much  signifi- 
cance to  American  commerce.  Thef!^  are  other 
Ihings  in  our  clipper-ships  than  appear  in  bills  of 
lading  and  manifests.  There  ars  better  cargoes 
than  wheat  and  cotton.  The  enterprising,  project- 
ing, conquering  power  of  our  commerce,  carries  our 
mind,  our  heart,  abroad  with  it,  and  makes  them 
felt  throughout  the  civilised  world. 

The  striking  feet  in  our  history  is  the  growth  of 
the  people.  By  the  growth  of  the  people  we  mean 
much  more  than  thdr  numerical  increase.  We 
mean  their  rapid  advance  in  practical  power ;  in 
skill,  intelligence,  and  adaptation ;  in  fertility  of 
thought,  ezpansivenejs  of  sentiment,  grandeur  of 
enterprise.  This  progress  is  the  lesson  of  the 
United  States  to  the  world.  No  one  can  fell  to  see 
the  bearing  of  our  political  institutions  on  this  re- 
sult, but,  neverthdeas,  it  is  an  indirect  bearing. 
There  is  no  necessary  connection  between  democ- 
racy and  worldly  success.  Men  may  be  repub- 
licans, and  yet  have  no  special  sagacity  in  acquir- 
ing wealth.  Our  civil  government  has  put  us  in 
a  position  to  exercise  whatever  abilities  we  pos- 
sess to  the  best  advantage,  and  protected  us  in  the 
enjoyment  of  our  rights.  Its  offices,  moreover, 
have  been  mainly  negative.  It  has  served  us  quite 
as  much  by  what  it  had  not  done  as  by  what  it  has 
done.  From  themselves,  not  from  institutions,  our 
people  have  derived  the  power  which  has  signaU 
ixed  their  career.  And  by  what  means  has  such 
progress  been  made?  Our  industry  has  been  left 
free  to  pursue  its  own  bent ;  and  although  we  have 
had  seasons  of  wild  speculation,  yet  there  has  been 
little  that  was  artificial  and  fictitious  in  our  enter- 
prises. The  great  mind  of  the  country  has  been 
occupied  with  substantial  things ;  labor,  as  one  of 
the  original  institutions  of  Qod*s  wisdom,  has  been 
certified  and  confirmed  by  our  position  and  circum- 
stances ;  and  directly  out  of  tlie  primal  elements, 
which  the  afilnence  of  nature  laid  at  our  feet,  we 
have  had  to  create  our  wealth.  Power  has  not 
come  as  a  seoond-handed  thing.  It  has  not  been 
inherited.  Mountains,  hilb,  valleys,  prairies,  in- 
land seas,  and  a  world-wide  forest,  were  the  real 
ancestors  of  our  people,  and  whatever  of  skill  and 
force  we  possess  b  practically  their  offspring.  In 
this  aspect  of  our  civilisation  we  have  a  most  sin- 
gular phenomenon,  vis.,  the  vast  proportion  of  our 
population  that  has  come  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  fkesh  scenes  of  American  life,  and  con- 
structed its  fortunes  firom  materials  that  its  own 
hands  gathered  together.  What  an  impulse  this 
has  given  to  our  indmtry  I  What  a  vitality  leape 
into  muscles  and  nerves  Ibrhen  the  resouroes  of 


half  a  continent,  for  the  first  time,  unlock  them- 
selves and  surrender  their  long-concealed  treas- 
ures I  To  our  active  mind,  to  our  eager  grasp, 
the  Western  World  is  as  a  new  creation.  We  in- 
augurate a  human  lordship  over  it  Forests  are 
felled,  plowshares  pierce  the  yielding  soil,  submis- 
sive waters  flow  into  our  channels,  cities  rise  snd 
States  are  organised  as  if  we  felt  conscious  of  an 
indisputable  sovereignty.  Our  physical  energy 
has  reslly  sssnmed  the  better  characteristics  of 
chivUry,  and,  clad  in  the  armor  of  a  fesdnating 
knighthood,  we  have  done  our  work  in  the  spirit 
and  style  of  conquerors.  Amidst  all  our  practieal- 
ness  we  have  shown  an  imaginative  excitement, 
a  poetic  warmth  in  our  blood,  a  fervor  in  the  high- 
er attributes  of  intellect,  that  exhibit  a  new  phase 
of  business-mind.  Owing  to  this  fact,  American 
enterprise  haa  been  something  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary calculation  of  capital  and  profits.  Its  rsalms 
have  bordered  on  the  romantic  Its  broad  fields, 
retreating  beyond  a  series  of  horisons  that  wearied 
the  eye  to  measure,  have  glittered  in  the  golden  sun- 
shine. Our  countrymen  have  been  intellectually 
charmed  by  the  magnitude  of  those  schemes  which, 
on  a  small  scale,  would  have  been  nothing  more  than 
the  dull,  dry  details  of  slavish  routine.  If  they  had 
had  leinire  and  repoee — ^the  tranquillity  of  wealth 
and  the  power  which  springs  from  culture— imagiiv- 
ation  would  have  immortalised  itself  in  statuary, 
painting,  poetry.  But  as  circumstances  have  ruled 
us,  imagination  has  found  its  Ml  activity  in  magnif- 
icent enterprises.  Think  you  that  imagination  has 
no  other  scope  than  literature  and  fine  arts?  Look 
at  that  great  Erie  Canal ;  look  at  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad ;  look  at  the  Niagara  Suspension 
Bridge,  and  the  Saint  Nicholas  Hotel ;  look  at  cot- 
ton-gins and  reaping  machines.  Practical  sagacity 
built  these  things;  but  was  that  all?  Far  from  it. 
Brilliant  thoughts,  splendid  conceptions,  glowing 
images,  and  feelings,  that  would  have  been  most 
eloquent  in  words,  if  words  had  been  the  natural 
form  of  their  expresssion,  are  embodied  In  them. 

In  this  light  America  presents  herself  to  the 
world.  In  this  attitude  our  people  stand  tower- 
ingly  up  before  the  gase  of  the  nations.  We  are 
a  grand  example  of  energy— intellectual,  creative, 
r^istless  energy.  Our  pride  has  been  in — ^work. 
Our  demonstration  has  be^-work.  Our  true 
symbols  are— the  axe,  the  pBwshart ,  the  steam- 
engine.  We  have  magnified  labor.  Psalms  of 
thanksgiving  have  celebrated  its  triumphs,  and 
raptures  of  imagination  have  eulogised  its  wonders. 
It  has  been  garlanded  and  crowned.  Labor,  as  God's 
greatest  earthly  law ;  labor,  as  a  sacrament  of  Prov- 
idence ;  labor,  as  the  strength,  Joy,  glory  of  a  gen- 
uine and  noble  manhood ;  labor,  as  the  broadest  and 
maturest  exponent  of  character  in  its  relations  to 
the  material  universe ;  labor,  as  rewarded  in  itself 
and  enjoyed  in  its  results ;  the  just,  philosophic, 
commanding  idea  of  labor  as  the  regenerative  in- 
strument of  outward  life,  has  been  set  forth  in  the 
history  of  our  civilisation  as  it  wcs  never  before 
exhibited.  Did  not  the  world  need  such  a  speo- 
tade?  Could  any  display  of  wisdom,  could  any 
pageantry  of  goTgeousness,  could  any  captivation 
of  the  senses  and  fency  equal  this  in  the  depth  of 
its  interest,  in  its  impressive  importance?  No- 
where else  has  labor  vindicated  its  intrinsic  value 
on  BO  vast  a  scale,  in  such  transcendent  connec- 
tions, with  such  significant  firuits.  Nowhere  else 
has  it  reached  the  maximum  of  its  utility,  and 
adorned  itself  with  so  much  of  the  beauty  of  a  spir- 
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ituAl  sentiment.  Nowhere  else  has  it  sjiswered  the 
Divine  idea  of  an  institotion.  Look  abroad  over  the 
earth  and  mark  its  wasted  form)  its  haggard  feat^ 
ures,  Its  soulless  ejes,  ita  wasted  handa.  In  the 
shadow  of  vine-hills  it  pinea  and  weeps,  nor  does 
the  emporpling  bloom  or  the  clnstering  fullness 
bring  it  joj*  and  hope.  Amidat  the  din  of  (actories, 
where  the  wail  of  discontent  and  sorrow  is  silenced 
by  the  noise  of  machinery,  it  cries  to  God  from  out 
its  bursting  heart  and  asks  for  rest.  In  large  sec- 
tions of  the  world  labor  is  man's  institution,  not 
God*s.  To  see  the  condition  of  the  laborer,  you 
would  never  suppose  that  the  blood  of  Christ  had 
redeemed  this  earth  and  converted  the  curse  of  toil 
into  a  blessing.  Sin  planted  thorns  all  over  the 
earth,  but  Christ  plucked  them  from  the  soil  and 
bound  them  on  his  brow,  that  henceforth  man 
might  know  his  Deliverer  from  the  cruel  bondage 
of  drudgery.  But  the  tyranny  of  selfishness,  the 
hard  exactions  of  capital,  the  Moloch  of  money, 
will  not  let  the  poor  laborer  have  the  benefit  of  the 
Saviour's  crown  of  thorns.  Thanks  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  there  is  here  a  more  hopeful  state  of 
things !  Providence  retained  its  proprietorship  in, 
at  least,  one  hemisphere  of  the  globe,  and,  before 
kings,  barons,  monopolies  could  cover  it  over  with 
titkhdeeds  and  mortgages,  the  way  was  opened  for 
the  people,  aliens  every  where  on  their  native  soil, 
to  claim  it  as  their  property.  Labor  was  honored. 
The  man  who  sowed  the  seed  reaped  the  harvest, 
and  the  humblest  hand  that  planted  a  fig-tree  and 
a  vine  was  entitled  to  rest  in  the  cool  shadow  and 
eat  of  the  refreshing  fruit.  This  service,  then,  we 
have  rendered  to  humanity,  vis.,  we  have  shown 
ourselves  to  be  a  nation  of  working  people,  obeying 
the  law  of  labor  as  a  Divine  edict,  and  by  that  obe- 
dience raising  ourselves  to  a  state  of  unprecedented 
power  and  prosperity.  In  this  respect  we  have 
made  an  original  appeal  to  the  heart  of  mankind. 
American  civilization  has  restored  faith  in  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  labor  to  the  mind  of  the 
world,  and  by  its  earnest  assertion  of  this  cardinal 
truth,  by  the  vastness  of  the  theatre  on  which  it 
has  vindicated  its  supreme  earthly  importance,  a 
moral  and  social  influence  has  been  exerted  that 
no  statistics  can  commute,  no  statesmanship  meas- 
ure. Across  the  Atlantic,  the  echoes  of  the  Amer- 
ican voice,  proclaimioig  this  great  sentiment  of  hu- 
man brotherhood  and  Christian  sympathy,  has  been 
heard,  and  a  new  era  of  thought  and  effort  has  been 
introduced.  A  literature  of  labor  has  been  written ; 
and  among  its  works,  speaking  to  the  soul  of  En- 
gland, what  power  to  penetrate,  what  startling  de- 
lineations, what  dramatic  strength  abound  in  Alton 
Locke  and  Shirley !  What  mighty  utterances  in 
the  poetry  of  Hood,  Mrs.  Browning,  Barton,  and 
Massey !  What  force  of  religious  thought  in  Ar- 
thur's Christian  Merchant,  and  kindred  produc- 
tions I  On  the  Continent  the  same  change  is  pro- 
gressing. And  although  it  has  assumed  extrava- 
gant forms,  and,  inforgetfulness  of  its  origin,  allied 
itself  with  infidelity  and  licentiousness,  yet  through 
the  fislsehood  a  ray  of  truth  struggles  forth  to  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  and  promises  the  dawning  of  a 
better  day. 

Within  the  last  fifteen  years  our  literature— and 
especially  that  part  of  it  more  distinctively  Ameri- 
can— has  begun  to  exert  an  influence  over  European 
mind.  Previous  to  this  time  Edwards's  great 
work  on  The  Will  and  Dwight's  Theology  had 
taken  ranic,  in  foreign  criticism,  among  Uie  pro- 
ductions of  the  age,  but  they  were  known  only  to 


scholars,  and  not  characterised  by  any  of  the  p^ 
culiarities  of  American  thought.  Irving  and  Coop- 
er likewise  had  charmed  the  pride  of  Britiah  intel- 
lect into  something  like  genial  sympathy  with  ua. 
But  it  remained  for  our  present  generation  of  writ- 
ers, living  in  an  age  of  cheap  printing,  when  the 
masses  can  be  readily  reached  through  those  chan- 
neb  of  intdlectnal  communication  which  are  every 
where  open,  to  find  general  access  to  British  read- 
ere.  American  genius  at  a  shilling  was  a  lucky 
idea.  Home  literature  was  an  expensive  luxury, 
and  aristocratic  purses  only  were  on  a  level  with 
its  demands.  Free  trade  in  thought  was  cordially 
welcomed,  and  the  effect  was  marvelous.  Emer- 
son is  more  read  in  England  than  Carlyle ;  Long- 
fellow, as  a  poet,  is  more  popular  than  Tennyson ; 
Hawthorne  has  been  acoepited  as  a  litenry  psy- 
chologist of  nre  ability ;  the  beautiful  genius  and 
moral  worth  of  Dr.  Channing  found  many  Trans- 
atlantic  admirers,  even  among  thoee  who  widely 
dissented  fhim  his  religious  creed  ;  Bobinson  and . 
Stuart  have  been  highly  appreciated;  Masiry's 
Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,  Dr.  Antbon's  Clas- 
sical Works,  Dr.  Andrews's  Latin  Lexicon,  have 
been  reprinted  in  England.  Kennedy's  Novels, 
Queechy,  Wide,  Wide  Worid,  Waikna,  Alone, 
Lamplighter,  and  many  other  popular  works  of 
fiction,  have  had  an  extensive  sale.  A  new  and 
elegant  edition  of  Poe's  Poems  has  just  appeared  in 
Loudon ;  and  Nothing  to  Wear  if  reprinted  from 
JJarper's  VTeeHyinthe  Wesimin$ter  Review,  Prime's 
volumes  on  the  East  are  most  favorably  received ; 
and  the  popularity  of  Prescott,  Motley,  and  other 
American  historians,  is  well  known  to  our  reading 
countrymen.  The  demand  for  American  works  ^ 
now  so  great  as  to  render  necessary  the  publication 
of  an  American  catalogue.  After  stating  that  at 
late  years  American  literature  had  supplied  En- 
gland **with  many  valuable  woriu  on  subjects 
which  we  had  never  treated,  improving  oth^s  al- 
ready in  existence,  and  stimulating  again  to  im- 
provements of  our  own  lo  the  extreme  of  comple- 
tion," the  publishers,  Low,  Son,  and  Co.,  of  Lon- 
don, remark,  in  their  preface  to  the  Catalogue, 
that  **our  requirements  and  convenience  demand 
now  as  caref^y-compiled  catalogues  of  American 
books,  for  the  reference  of  buyer  and  seller,  stu- 
dent and  librarian,  as  researeh  and  application  will 
produce."  Now,  these  are  certainly  very  signifi- 
cant facts.  They  show  that  English  prejudice  Is 
fast  yielding ;  that  public  attention  is  turning  to- 
ward us ;  that  the  popular  mind  is  put  in  contact 
with  our  intellect.  A  few  years  since  a  good  map 
of  the  United  States  was  rarely  seen  in  England  ; 
their  ignorance  of  our  geographical  facts  was  amax- 
ing ;  and  even  such  men  as  Lord  Brougham  and 
Dr.  Chalmere  were  singularly  unacquainted  with 
some  of  the  roost  striking  features  of  our  country. 
But  that  day  has  passed.  One  of  the  f^hest  and 
strongest  influences  now  being  exerted  on  British 
mind  is  through  American  sentiments ;  and  on  no 
subject  do  Englishmen  show  a  greater  thirst  for  in- 
formation than  the  state  of  opinion  and  feeling  in 
this  country  toward  them. 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice  the  effect  of  social 
intereourse.  A  large  number  of  our  countrymen 
annually  visit  England  and  the  Continent— not  a 
few  of  them  with  no  particular  purpose— travelere 
in  no  sense  but  locomotion,  and  tourists  only  a 
grade  higher  than  the  donkeys  that  cross  the  Alps. 
This  class  of  Americans  are  known  on  the  Continent 
by  their  f^  mannera  and  full  purses.  Anotorie^ 
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for  princely  expenditon  awaits  their  entruice  into 
any  ^ac^  of  fashionable  resort,  and  their  aniral — 
a  party  in  broadcloth  and  silks,  with  mvltitudinoos 
baggage— is  a  signal  for  a  considerably  keener  sen- 
sation than  the  appearance  of  a  king  and  his  ret- 
inae. With  Europeans  style  is  a  passport  to  hom- 
age, and  oar  countrymen  know  how  to  avail  them- 
selres  of  it.  In  Paris  they  give  the  most  splendid 
entertainments  of  th^  season,  the  imperial  balls 
excepted.  At  Baden-Baden  they  are  a  wonder  for 
the  contemplation  of  opera-glasses.  All  this  seems 
ridiculous  enough,  but  it  has  its  effect.  Silly  peo- 
ple are  sometimes  appreciated  more  than  wise  heads 
and  well-ordered  manners.  Travel  abroad  is  a 
grand  outlet  for  our  vanity ;  and  it  would  puzzle  a 
sage  to  tell  what  we  should  do  with  it  if  we  had  no 
such  fortunate  safety-valve  for  its  escape.  Every 
few  months  we  ship  a  caigo  of  it  to  Europe,  where 
it  commands  a  premiom ;  and  as  these  American 
stocks  are  liable  to  no  repudiation,  they  are  taken 
at  first  sight.  But  oar  better-class  travelers  carry 
the  morid  and  social  spirit  of  this  country  wiUi 
them.  In  England,  the  crast  of  reserve  brdcen, 
they  are  genially  received,  and,  in  many  instances, 
kindly  domesticated.  Their  talk  is  most  accept- 
able. The  ftvshness  of  their  tofrfcs,  the  sharp  out- 
coming  of  their  favorite  words,  the  keen-set  pi;o- 
vincis]U8m8,  the  inside-out  manner  of  telling  all 
they  know,  and,  withal,  the  desire  to  be  on  good 
terms,  the  enjoyability  of  being  questioned,  and  the 
Yankee  pride  in  being  able  to  answer  every  possi- 
ble query,  the  sense  of  deference  in  by-play  with  a 
decided  self-assertingness— all  these  elements  com- 
bine to  enlist  the  interest  of  English  people  in  the 
conversation  of  intelligent,  weU-bred  Americans. 
If  you  can  manage  your  saliva,  and  not  talk  through 
your  nose,  you  can  show  what  you  are  without  hin- 
drance or  barrier,  and  be  handsomely  appreciated 
for  all  you  are  worth.  Despite  of  those  signs  of 
resistance  which  English  temperament  interposes 
against  some  of  your  sentiments,  there  is  an  under- 
neath acquiescence,  on  which  you  may  always  de- 
pend if  you  are  manfully  honest  and  matter-of-lact 
in  your  statements  and  arguments.  Truthfulness 
and  reliability  are  laws  of  gravitation  to  an  En- 
glishman. Once  convince  him  that  you  have 
these  virtues  knit  in  your  bones,  and  living  in 
your  blood,  and  yoa  have  open  access  to  him. 
Ton  have  no  petty  vices  to  encounter  in  inter- 
course. Whatever  contact  you  have  is  solid  and 
substantial.  You  have  not  to  go  back  of  the  hour 
to  reassure  yourself.  Every  step  gained  is  a  per- 
manent advance  on  his  good-will.  He  has  none 
of  the  caprices  of  fellowship.  Too  strong  to  be  sus- 
picious, too  brave  to  be  Jealous,  he  never  tasks  yon 
to  define  yourself  over  again  to  his  perceptions; 
and  whatever  he  professes  to  be  in  his  acts  toward 
you,  on  that  yon  may  count  until  doomsday.  Kow, 
give  a  sensible,  earnest,  impulsive  American— one 
whose  convictions  are  controlled  by  good  taste,  and 
whose  sentiments  are  warm  and  glowing,  without 
extravagance  or  ultraism— give  such  an  American 
a  fire-side  opportunity,  a  dinner-table  occasion,  with 
Englishmen,  and  he  will  inevitably  leave  his  im- 
press on  them.  Of  late  years  English  thought  has 
been  powerfully  affected  in  this  way,  and  much  of 
that  great  change  wliich  has  taken  place  in  English 
mind  toward  our  country  is  to  be  attributed  to  this 
private  and  personal  instrumentality. 

The  history  of  this  influence,  in  its  growth  and 
progress,  forms  a  most  interesting  feature  of  our 
national  career.   Against  prejudice,  misrepresent- 


ation, abuse,  and  vilification— against  a  host  of 
tourists,  reviewers,  and  caricaturists  in  hostile  ar- 
ray—we have  steadily  advanced  until  we  have 
fairly  gained  the  full-opened  eye  and  ear  of  En- 
gland. The  accumulating  power  of  tUs  country, 
iu  mighty  awakening  of  inind,  its  enlarging  ro- 
souroes,  its  strides  to  greatness,  have  fbrc«d  us  on 
the  consideration  of  England,  and  won  an  honor- 
able recognition  from  her.  Without  any  abate- 
ment of  her  own  sturdy  independence,  in  fdthfal- 
ness  to  her  instincts,  in  loyalty  to  truUi  and  right, 
she  has  acknowledged  our  claims  on  her  respect 
and  admiratioo.  If  not  generous,  she  has  recently 
been  j  ust ;  she  desires  our  fellowship,  and  her  great 
heart,  full  of  the  gathered  strength  of  centuries, 
really  beats  with  honest  kindness  toward  us.  The 
past,  taking  it  in  connection  with  England's  state 
of  opinion  and  coarse  of  conduct  with  reference  to 
the  United  States,  is  by  no  means  creditable  either 
to  her  sagacity  or  to  her  magnanimity'.  In  love 
with  her  hatred,  it  took  some  time  for  her  to  learn 
that  a  nation  gains  neither  strength  nor  wisdom  by 
indulging  in  low  and  malignant  passions.  Our 
prophetic  intimations  were  written  in  very  plain 
English,  but  plain  English,  three  thousand  miles 
over  the  water,  in  a  republican  land,  was  a  foreign 
tongue  to  her.  Nor  should  it,  in  justice,  be  forgot- 
ten, that  not  until  lately  have  we  demonstrated  our 
capacity,  and  given  a  most  decided  emphasis  to  our 
nationid  character.  The  mighty  spirit  that  we 
honor  with  the  sounding  title  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Age — a  spirit  that  sometimes  seems  to  have  con- 
densed the  powers  of  the  old  heathen  m3rthology,  a 
Hercules,  a  Vulcan,  a  Keptune,  a  Jupiter,  aggre- 
gated into  one  vast  energy,  lifting  huge  rocks, 
ruling  the  waters,  holding  court  in  the  clouds  and 
playing  with  lightnings — a  spirit  that  oftener  and 
better  claims  to  be  the  offspring  of  Christianity, 
and  whispers  words  of  truth,  liberty,  brotherhood — 
this  spirit  of  the  ag^  did  not  all  at  once  develop 
its  ascendency  over  us.  No;  it  was  a  gradual 
revelation,  a  slow  quickener,  even  among  us,  who 
complacently  imagined  that  the  future  had  lost  its 
ancient  reserve  and  exposed  all  its  possibilities  to 
full  view.  But  tlie  spirit  of  the  age  worked  in  us. 
Our  hearts  caught  its  beat  and  we  marched  to  its 
motions.  Glad  to  feel  and  prompt  to  obey  its 
stranfre  stirrings,  we  enlarged  our  borders,  and 
scaled  the  mountains  that  so  long  held  us  fW>m  the 
West.  The  slopes  of  the  Atlantic,  renowned  as  the 
first  seat  of  the  new  civilization,  and  immortalized 
by  the  story  of  the  Revolution,  could  not  longer 
detain  our  restless  enterprise,  and,  impelled  by  the 
spirit  ot  the  age,  we  traversed  the  wilderness  and 
added  the  name  of  the  pioneer  to  the  roll  of  modern 
heroes.  Forests  fell  before  our  resistless  might. 
Fields,  centred  with  homes,  waved  their  bright 
harvest  plumes  in  token  of  the  victor}*  of  an  ad- 
vancing race.  And  with  our  patent  from  Nature, 
commissioned  to  achievements,  bom  to  the  majesty 
of  the  brawny  arm  and  the  fearless  step,  bred  to 
the  axe,  the  rifle,  the  plow,  and  not  ashamed  of 
the  breeding,  we  embodied  this  marvelous  spirit 
of  the  age  in  such  shapes  and  forms  as  outwitted 
the  old  fancies  of  the  world.  We  apprenticed  it  to 
the  hardest  toil.  And  as  time  advanced,  the  tri- 
umphs of  mechanical  inventions — ^the  steamboat, 
the  cotton-gin,  and  other  evidences  of  American 
ingenuity — revealed  this  spirit  of  the  age  in  labo- 
rious service  for  the  welfare  of  man. 

Within  the  last  few  years  we  have  given  our 
most  distinct  and  definite  expression  to  this  spirit 
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of  the  age.  Partaking  of  the  characteriaties  of  our 
nationa&ty,  modified  b^  the  pecoUar  featurea  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  in  a  new  world,  under  new  in- 
ftitotiona,  it  has  here  demonstrated  itself  as  a  force 
of  prodigions  energy  and  actiTitj.  More  and  more, 
we  have  grown  into  a  world  of  onr  own,  and  at  the 
same  time,  following  onr  own  bent  and  Rising  home- 
materials,  we  have  multiplied  onr  relations  and 
strengthened  our  ties  abroad.  Who  would  have 
imagined,  fifty  years  since,  that  a  people  so  de- 
pendent then  on  foreign  ideas,  on  foreign  art,  on 
foreign  manufactures,  would  so  soon  introduce  the 
era  of  cheap  printing — ^would  make  the  newspaper 
accessible  to  the  masses  of  the  country— would  send 
cargoes  of  clocks  to  Europe— would  open  manufac- 
tures for  India  Rubber  and  fire-arms  in  France  and 
England— would  build  locomotiyes  for  Russia  and 
Prussia— would  fUmish  the  best  plows  and  reap- 
ers to  the  experienced  farmers  of  the  Continent, 
and  send  out  men  to  raise  the  sunken  ships  in  the 
harbor  of  Sebastopol  ?  Kor  are  we  without  cause 
for  self-congratulation  in  science.  The  first  geo- 
logical surreys  were  made  in  this  country ;  Locke's 
magnetic  clock  is  an  American  invention ;  our  ex- 
ploring expeditions  and  voyages  to  arctic  regions 
have  enriched  science ;  while  a  single  American, 
Lieutenant  Maury,  has  done  more  to  improve  navi- 
gation than  all  the  learning  and  skill  ci  Europe. 
In  literature  we  have  made  still  more  marked  pro- 
gress toward  a  high  and  independent  attitude. 
Statistics  show  that,  from  1830  tb  1842,  nearly 
half  of  the  books  published  in  the  United  States 
were  reprints  of  English  works.  In  1852,  there 
were  966  new  books  and  new  editions  issued  here ; 
of  these  812  were  reprints  from  English  literature, 
and  56  were  foreign  translations.  In  1853,  we  had 
879  new  books  and  editions ;  of  these  298  were  En- 
glish reprints,  and  37  translations.  In  1855,  we 
had  1092  new  books  and  editions,  including  250  En- 
glish reprints  and  88  translations.  In  the  first  six 
months  of  last  year,  we  had  751  new  books  and  edi- 
tions, but  only  102  were  reprints  of  English  works 
and  26  translations.  Such  facts  show  the  growth 
of  onr  native  mind,  and  demonstrate  that  there  Is 
an  expanding  vitality  in  American  culture  which 
must  attain,  in  due  time,  the  highest  grade  of  de- 
velopment. 

Follow  the  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream  as  it  issues, 
like  a  wandering  summer  of  the  sea,  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  after  flowing  along  the  eastern  and 
northeastern  coast  of  the  United  States,  sweeps 
across  the  North  Atlantic,  and  taking  thence  a 
southerly  direction,  diffuses  its  vast  volume  of  heat 
over  Irdand,  Scotland,  England,  and  the  south- 
western section  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  moder- 
ating the  cold  of  the  climate,  changing  the  laws  of 
latitude,  and  stimulating  the  various  products  of 
vegetation.  Is  there  no  image  in  that  tropic  of  the 
ocean,  bearing  its  tribute  of  heat  to  lands  that  need 
it  ?  If  we  are  faithful  to  our  principles  and  posi- 
tion, true  to  ourselves  and  to  Christianity,  we  diall, 
like  it,  send  forth  a  constant  stream  of  blessing  to 
the  Old  World. 

(gMtnt'a  (Emu  *'^^^'^- 

THIS  is  St.  Valentine's  season.  His  blessing 
seems  to  brood  in  the  air,  making  it  soft  and 
kindly.  This  year  all  the  world  has  been  his  dio- 
cese, and  wherever  the  moist  south  wind  blew,  it 
was  not  hard  to  believe  it  the  warm  breath  of  good 
Bishop  Valentine. 


The  trees  have  been  eager  to  bud  before  their 
time ;  the  birds  have  awaited  with  impatience  the 
first  days  of  spring ;  but  the  brooks  would  not  be 
pent  up,  nor  tarry  for  the  summer ;  and  in  the  mild 
winter  days  the  old  Easy  Chair  has  heard,  through 
the  open  window,  the  gushing  and  gurgling  of  the 
happy  waters,  reading  backward  the  lines  of  the 
poet  Keats— 

**  In  a  dnar-olgbted  Dceember, 

Too  happy,  happy  brook. 
Thy  bubbUngs  ne'er  remember 

Apollo*s  rammer  look ; 
But  vith  a  sweet  forgetting; 
They  sUy  their  eiystal  fretting. 
Never,  nerer  petting 

About  the  ih>cen  time.** 

But  the  musical  laughter  of  the  happy  brook 
was  not  a  wild  chatter,  and  the  Easy  Chair  knew 
that  if  winter  suddenly  rushed  through  the  fields, 
and  locked  the  bubbling  water  into  silence,  it 
would,  as  the  poet  sang,  stay  its  crystal  fretdng 
without  a  murmur.  And  sometimes  on  Sunday 
evenings,  when  service  was  over,  and  those  calm 
hours  followed — the  little  truce  between  the  soul 
and  the  world  —  the  brook  loitered  under  the  bare 
bushes  and  trees— a  traveling  preacher;  its  clear 
voice  ringing  through  the  evening  air : 

**  Keep  frMh  and  cool ;  flow  in  your  own  chan- 
nel ;  caress  bush,  and  grass,  and  tree  as  yon  pass, 
and  yon  will  make  them  all  greener ;  they  will 
show  their  gratitude  in  thick  dnstere  of  leaves,  in 
heavier  boughs,  and  they,  in  turn,  will  shsde  you 
Uom  the  rapacious  sun.  Sing  while  you  work,  in 
your  heart,  if  not  in  your  mouth.  Tour  song  may 
send  a  sweet  memory  into  the  mind  of  the  invalid 
lying  sleepless  on  the  bed ;  it  may  soothe  to  sleep 
the  little  child  in  the  cradle ;  at  least,  it  will  steal 
the  mournful  and  death-like  silence  out  of  the  air. 
Then  if,  in  the  midst  of  all,  you  are  suddenly  fros- 
en,  remember  that  you  are  made  a  bridge  from 
shore  to  shore— that  the  children  can  slide,  and 
skate,  and  frolic  upon  yon  all  day  long ;  and  do 
not  forget  that  only  your  surface  is  frozen — ^yon 
only  appear  to  be  dead,  while  underneath  the  ap- 
pearance of  stiff  ice  the  living  watera  still  wind 
and  play— and  when  Spring  comes  to  your  bank 
in  flowera,  and  the  surface  melts  into  life,  then  your 
song  will  break  out  again,  and  you  shall  seem  to 
have  been  a  nightingale  kept  in  amber.** 

So  the  little  brook  preached  in  the  ear  and  heart 
of  the  Easy  Chair  as  it  flowed  briskly  through  the 
days  when  in  other  yeare  it  has  been  silent^  But 
this  year  some  kind  influence  has  warmed  the  air; 
and  when  the  day  of  St.  Valentine  came,  the  sea- 
son was  so  fitting  for  the  festival  of  such  a  saint^ 
that  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to 
suppose  that  it  was  all  his  doing. 

The  daily  papera  are  so  learned  every  year  upon 
this  good  saint,  that  they  leave  little  history  for  an 
Easy  Chair  to  recount  In  truth  them  is  vexy  lit- 
tle history  about  the  matter.  It  belongs  to  the 
realm  of  Goody  Two  Shoes,  and  Patient  Griselda, 
and  the  Fair  One  with  Golden  Locks ;  to  the  dim 
realm  of  Friar  Tuck,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Gran- 
ada \  of  Hector,  Achilles,  and  Agamemnon,  king 
of  men  \  of  Ophelia  and  Juliet. 

To  be  sure,  in  Verona  they  show  you  the  cradle 
of  Juliet.  But  then,  again,  if  you  did  not  hear 
what  it  was,  or  had  been,  you  would  naturally  be- 
lieve it  to  l>e  a  stone  horse-trough.  So  the  cradle 
can  hardly  be  accepted  as  authentic  proof  of  the  ex- 
istence of  Juliet.    Shall  the  day  prove  the  Saint  ? 
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Bot  what  proof  do  we  want  ?  Do  Achilles  and 
tJlTsaes  live  anj  the  lets  because  thej  liye  only  in 
tradition,  and  that  pure  poetry  ?  Is  not  the  part- 
ing of  the  crest-nodding  Hector  and  his  Andro- 
mache, holding  their  son  in  her  arms,  as  real  to  ns 
as  the  parting  of  Lord  William  Russell  and  his 
wife,  so  full  of  pathos  in  history  and  of  beauty  in 
painting  ?  Of  course  it  is.  And  Bishop  Y^en- 
tine,  the  diocesan  of  pairing  birds  and  of  cooing 
lovers,  is  a  much  more  actual  and  probable  figure 
than  grim  old  Gregory  the  Seventh,  Pope  of 
Bome. 

A  kindly  taint  in  the  calendar  of  love — the 
grave,  venerable,  sweet  mentor  of  lovers — St  Val- 
entine is  a  queer  successor  of  Venus,  Cupid,  Hy- 
men, and  the  elder  Greek  divinities.  His  religious 
benignity  is  the  added  grace  of  Christian  senti- 
ment to  the  poetic  instinct  of  the  pagans. 

Kone  of  the  old  gods  or  goddesses  are  genial — 
just  as  none  of  their  statues,  which  remain  to  us, 
have  any  human  sympathy  in  their  faces.  They 
are  separate,  superior.  With  which  of  the  Greek 
gods  could  you  have  hobnobbed  ?  Whose  hands 
of  them  all  would  you  care  to  have  had  laid  upon 
your  head  ?  Bui  we  all  sit  at  Bishop  Valentine*8 
feet ;  we  all  bow  our  heads  to  his  blessing :  if  he 
would  only  stay  with  us,  we  would  give  him  the 
best  chamber,  and  make  his  home  with  us  pleasant 
forever. 

The  Easy  Chair  has  often  wandered  into  annual 
and  triennial  conventions  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
him.  It  has  stood  through  long  and  sharp  debates 
in  the  House  of  Bishops  to  see  this  prelate  come  in 
and  take  his  teat.  But  the  good  man  neVer  came. 
The  Easy  Chair  could  tell  if  he  were  present,  be- 
fore it  saw  any  body,  merely  by  hearing  the  tones 
of  the  debate— and  never  did  it  chance  upon  his 
presence.  For  ^diarever  this  Bishop  is,  there  is 
love ;  and  wherever  love  is,  there  is  music ;  and 
somehow  the  debates  in  the  House  never  sounded 
musically. 

Somebody  asks  where  hb  diocese  is?  Where 
was  Apollo's  realm?  Was  it  not  wherever  the  tun 
shone?  And  so  the  limits  of  Bishop  Valentine's 
jurisdiction  are  bounded  only  by  the  number  of 
lovers  in  the  world.  Whoever  loves  is  of  Valen- 
tine's diooese ;  not  thoee  who  love  wisely  only,  but 
all  who  love  weU.  Therefore,  whatever  feast  falls 
out  of  the  calendar,  his  must  remain.  As  the  years 
go  by,  mark  it  and  celebrate  it  with  flowers  and 
notes,  with  wishes  and  kisses.* 

Old  Solomon  Gunnybags  pshaws  and  pishes  at 
the  silly  business,  and  vows  that  sensible  people 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves  for  writhig 
and  sending  love-messages  on  one  day  in  the 
year.  Old  Solomon  Gunnybags  tries  six  days  in 
every  .week  to  buy  cheaper  and  sell  dearer  than 
any  body  else  in  town,  and  devotes  Sunday,  while 
be  is  in  church,  to  estimating  how  well  he  has 
succeeded.  His  mind  is  a  dreary  old  vault,  full 
of  arithmetical  calculations,  nnlighted  by  a  sol- 
itary ray  f^om  the  delights  of  literature,  art, 
thought,  and  society.  He  is  not  half  so  nsef^ 
because  not  half  so  accurate,  as  Babbage't  calcu- 
lating machine.  Children  fly  from  hit  flsce,  and 
his  neighbors  think  him  a  bore.  No  young  man 
has  to  thank  him  for  sympathy,  assistance,  or 
advice.  And  this  is  the  individual  who  stands 
forth  to  pish  and  phew  at  the  murmurous  crowd 
of  loters  who  throng  the  feast  of  Saint  Valentine ; 
like  a  hippopotamus  in  a  swarm  of  hnmming- 
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Urds,  swearing  at  them  for  sucking  honey  fhun 
the  flowers ! 


"  Dkar  East  Chaib, — I  want  to  know  about  the 
proprieties  of  a  story.  If  I  am  writing  a  tale  of 
modem  life  and  society  in  town  to-day,  may  I  use 
real  names  and  events  as  if  I  were  writing  a  report 
for  a  newspaper  ?  Or  is  it  a  mean  and  dishonorable 
thing  to  do  so?  I  am  engaged,  you  know,  to  Edward 
Gray.  If  any  body  should  write  a  story  called 
'Edward  Gray's  Courtship,*  and  describe  him  and 
me  by  name,  and  the  circumstances  of  our  engage- 
ment, precisely  as  they  occurred,  don't  you  tiiiak 
that  Edward  would  be  very  likely  to  pull  the  au- 
thor's nose,  and  wouldn't  he  be  entirely  justified  in 
doing  so? 

*' I  ask  for  information,  and  am  your  flriend  and 
constant  reader,  Mabt  Bbowh." 

It  is  not  a  new  question,  dear  Miss  Mary,  and 
the  Easy  Chair  has  discussed  it  before.  In  the 
particular  case  yon  suppose,  there  can  be  very  lit- 
tle doubt  that  Mr.  Edward  Gray  would  do  precisely 
at  you  suggest,  just  as  he  would  call  any  body  to 
account  who  discussed  his  private  afihirs  in  the 
newspaper. 

With  the  present  faculties  and  temptations  to 
publicity,  the  peace  of  society  depends  upon  indi- 
vidual honor.  There  is  an  immense  temptation  fbr 
every  man  who  writes  for  the  public  to  write  about 
personal  matters,  because  that  is  the  kind  of  gossip 
which  b  most  entertaining  to  the  public,  and  conse- 
quently most  desirable  to  publishers,  and  well  paid. 
Any  tUng  '*  spicy" — any  thing  that  will  set  people 
talking,  wondering,  and  discussing— is  what  the 
purveyors  of  literature  for  a  jaded  public,  which  has 
but  a  moment  to  read,  and  that  in  a  railroad  car, 
desire.  The  world,  you  must  understand,  dear  Miss 
Mary,  is  a  huge  tea-party,  dying  for  scandaL  .* 

The  rule  for  the  guidance  of  an  author  seems  to 
be  very  plain.  Literature,  so  fkr  as  it  deals  with 
character  and  life,  must,  of  course,  be  founded  ei- 
ther upon  actual  or  possible  facts.  But  as  life  is 
richer  and  more  probable  than  imagination,  it  is 
better,  if  you  can,  to  have  the  actual  rather  than 
invent  the  possible  fact.  Thns  the  great  charac- 
ters, in  the  English  novels,  are  either  portraits,  or 
studies  only  a  little  changed  from  life.  And  indeed 
if  an  author  sets  himself  to  invent  characters  and 
circumstances,  he  will  soon  find  that  his  inven- 
tion is  very  like  tome  reality  in  his  experience, 
and  his  story  will  naturally  run  in  the  ruts  of  thai 
reality. 

This  study  and  representotion  of  character  ia 
clearly  within  the  anther's  right,  but  he  is  bound 
so  to  manage  his  picture  that  it  shall  not  seem  to 
be  a  careful  portrait;  for  in  that  way  be  might  do 
the  greatest  ix^ustioe.  As  thus,  a  neighbor  of  hit 
might  be  anervonsly  shy  man,  and  notoriously  so, 
and  the  author  might  choose  to  depict  a  shy  man 
in  a  story,  while  his  other  traits  may  be  described 
as  the  very  reverse  of  those  which  mark  his  neigh- 
bor. Now,  men  are  known  to  the  world  by  soma 
emfaient  peculiarity,  and  in  this  case  it  would  be 
the  shyness.  How  gfsat,  and  perhaps  fktal,  an  in- 
juttice  the  author  might  doJiit  neighbor,  by  having 
drawn  a  portrait  with  this  eminent  trait,  which 
would  infallibly  be  taken  as  a  correct  likeness  of 
the  neighbor  I 

On  the  other  hand,  no  man  would  care  to  copy 
all  the  circumstances  of  his  neighbor's  life,  in  order 
to  do  him  jnttioe  and  convey  no  false  io^irettioB. 
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'ne  trvfc  k.  Skrt  ■  Mt  dK  pOTii  friB  vhkft  to 
vt^gMTi  die  maatr.  Thtrt  m  mm  mj^  mad  to  tisv- 
<1  =s  ih^  BMpe  tlua  to  waj  ockcr  dcptftMot  «f 

tf»  fned.  ExfcnoKC  p«ti  to  tke  rsrcRBd  Rctor 
€f  the  TuUge^  mmd  gWM  tokto  ot  PSftoa  S  ditoi 
Expericsee  p«to  ia  ft  kaadred  Aipccto  of  toUukatos 
«b4  ftkill,  mad  gcmos  tokcs  oat  Beckj  Skarpc 
Expcrieac*  p«to  in  &  Hriag  ana  or  vosMa,  nd 
geasao  ukto  o«t  «ft  imtoortal  cTcatiito.  Theverj 
exeelleaee  cf  a  aorel  of  aodeCj  to-da j  it  tkct  joa 
neogaize  tfe  characien.  Wlio  kaatt*t  paid  kts 
rapccu  to  "tba  boaom**or  MrkMcfdk?  W1k» 
imin't  valtzed  vitk  fiule  Boaa  Martaftiir?  or 
jjftkdtbelooeljJaaeEjre?  or  draak  ala  vxtkXr. 
Harry  Foker  ?  or  vatcfacd — la  Ua  tceaa,  with  ada- 
latioa  aad  kn^iag  deaire— Hcnrj  Pelhato  orTiriaa 
Gnj? 

Of  eovne  maax  of  the  rrcnta  ia  theto  atoriaa  oe- 
oarred  ia  liie  prodtol j  aa  they  are  related  ia  the 
book;  bat  the  whole  eoosMteacj  aad  relataoa  of 
the  characten  are  ao  aoatoiaed  ia  the  aazratiaii 
that  the]r  beeotoe  iadependcat  imagea  of  ait. 

^The  BMneat,  boworer,  that  real 
the  atory  bccomee  a  liognjibj  to  thoae  who  are 
fanfliar  with  the  aaato.  Whea  Addiaon  aad  Steele 
sp|>ear  ia  "Henrr  EeaMod,"  or  Gtcrgt  Waahiag- 
too  and  Benjaaiia  Fraaklia  ia  ^  The  YirgiBiaaf,** 
thea  the  aoreUat  haa  no  bceaae ;  he  ia  compelled  to 
follow  the  facto  and  probabilitiea  of  faistory.  He 
caa  not  make  Fraaklia  other  thaa  a  Mgacioaa  aun 
— be  caa  not  deacribe  Waahington  as  liring  alter 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centarj.  In  what- 
erer  relatea  to  thoae  men  he  most  follow  the  fiKto 
of  their  hiatorjr,  and  in  describing  their  coodact  he 
ia  to  make  it  amform  to  the  probabilitiea  of  their 
characters,  or  his  bodi  becomes  foolish  at  ooce. 

This  is  obviooslj  not  a  fkir  thing  to  do  in  the 
caM!  of  people  who  are  in  no  sense  public  property. 
Their  real  namea  can  hare  no  interest  to  the  worid 
of  readers.  The  nteation  of  them  00I7  gratifiea  a 
small  itching  for  scandal  and  gossip  in  a  little  cir- 
cle where  the  namea  are  known,  and  they  corer 
the  onibrtanate  rietims  with  shame  and  ooofosion. 
There  is  no  cooceiTablo  excoM  for  vsing  sndi 
namea  disconnected  from  the  actnal  facto  of  the 
Urea  of  the  people  who  bear  them ;  and  if  those 
fscts  are  introduced  into  the  tale,  it  becomes  a  bi- 
ographical sketch,  written,  of  course,  at  the  peril 
of  the  author. 

The  fbolish  rices  which  are  the  common  pqpperty 
of  society— the  raaitiea,  the  little  lies,  the  hollow 
forms,  the  ignorance,  the  prejudices — which  are 
peculiar  to  no  individual,  but  are  shared  by  *'  the 
world**  and  **  sodety"  in  general,  are,  equally  with 
the  nobler  sentimento  and  impolaes — generous 
thougbto,  sympathies,  and  heroic  actions — the 
proper  matoial  for  the  author;  and  if  any  indi- 
Tidual  man  or  woman  is  guilty  of  saying  a  mean, 
silly,  or  prejudiced  thing,  and  it  is  not  personal, 
but  representatiTe  and  illustradye,  the  author  haa 
a  perfbct  right  to  use  it,  even  if  those  who  heard  it 
in  life  recognize  it  in  the  book. 

Thus  it  seems  to  the  Bai^  Chab,  dear  lOss  Ifary, 
and  your  Edward  Gray  can  hardly  differ  firom  tUs 
Tiew.  If  any  body  writes  a  story  of  your  engage- 
ment, without  using  your  names,  and — as,  with- 
out doubt,  it  was  a  most  fitting  and  beautiful 
erent— the  author  so  describes  it,  the  result  will 
be,  in  fact,  only  a  lorely  Idyl— «  picture  of  uni- 
rersal  traito  and  beauty—and  neither  Edward 
Gray  nor  Mary  Brown  would  oompUla  of  it. 


Bat  nmitoliir  Chat  every  aathor  aad  scribbler 
writes  at  kia  pcfiL  If  he  be  not  careful,  and  just^ 
he  win  aot  escape  coodemnatiaa 
If  kiadly  heaer  guide  hb  pen  he 
aecd  aat  fear,  akhoagh  scaaetimes  there  wiU  be  an 
oatcsy  that  he  haa  betrayed  cooftdence.  Ifhedina 
with  S^oiia  Westera,  aad  the  farioas  old  fellow 
swears  at  hia  <hiplaia  aad  carses  his  daughter,  it 
ia  scat  iur  fiv  the  peaasaa  to  write  a  laugh  or  a 
leaaaa  apea  prafine  faratality,  and  if  he  would  use 
the  cxpeiicBee  S^aire  Westasa  has  given  him,  shall 
hia  hand  be  held  froBi  wTitiag? 

If  jaa  £ae  with  a  giattaa  are  jov  saver  again 


^5b«akk.  fUmflry.  1SS6L 

I     "Dkax,  GOOD  East  Chaix,— Do  you  know  that 
legioaa,  who  have  beca  the  axdeat  admirers  of 
!  Buffer,  feel,  jost  aow,  *■  largely  aggrieved*  because 
'  Thackeray  is  writiag  aboot  the  Americami,  hold- 
ing ap  in  a  ridicaloas  light  the  atoif  looorai^  aaa» 
cor  cooatiy  caa  boast.     No  Amfriran  writer  has 
'  ever  had  the  impiety  to  attempt  a  novel  with  the 
>  revered  George  Waahington  figuring  in  it  as  *  some 
j  vain  carpet  knight.* 

I      "Every  troe  American  will  fed  shodced.   Next 

to  Btoking  the  Saviour  of  the  world  figure  in  s  mod- 

I  em  novel,  would  be  placing  in  sach  light  the  *  Fa- 

.  ther  of  hia  Country.*    Kext  to  ridiculing  religious 

feeling,  b  striking  at  the  veneration  for  the  ^reof 

amdgood  with  the  subtly^niaooed  pen  of  ridiciUe." 

It  is  very  ckar  that  "  The  Tirginians**  is  des- 
tined to  excite  more  attention  in  this  country  than 
any  other  novel  ever  puUiahed  by  Thackeray,  and 
the  letter  of  the  Easy  Chair's  Newark  correspond- 
ent is  one  expression  of  the  very  various  feelings 
which  are  sure  to  be  awakened  by  the  story. 

But  the  Easy  Chair  must  protest  against  the  in- 
terpretation which  Newark  b  pleased  to  put  upon 
the  tenor  of  the  novel,  even  as  &r  as  it  has  alrtody 
advanced.  Washington's  Is  cotainly  our  '*  most 
honorable  name;**  but  there  are  men  living  who 
have  seen  Washington,  and  it  is  putting  rather  too 
fine  a  point  upon  it — is  it  not  ?— <o  forbid  his  intro- 
duction into  a  work  of  fictioo,  whidi  represents  so 
accurately  the  diaracter  of  the  times  aa  Thackeray's 
novels  of  that  period  confessedly  do. 

No  other  epoch  of  our  history  is  more  roman- 
tle  and  picturesque— no  other  is  so  likely  to  fur- 
nish material  for  our  historical  novelisU  for  many 
a  year  to  come— and  will  it  be  wise  to  have  it  un- 
derstood that  the  chief  man  of  the  period  is  never 
to  be  represented  except  in  some  vague  and  super- 
stitious unlikeness  ?  Let  Newark  remember  for  a 
moment  how  many  of  the  most  famous  men  and 
women  in  history  survive  to  us,  as  living  beings, 
who  had  a  day  and  a  work  in  the  world,  chiefly  in 
the  poitraitore  of  the  poet  or  the  romainoer.  Achil- 
les, and  Hector,  and  Agamemnon  were  but  names, 
doubtless ;  but  they  existed  as  resl  ancestors  to  the 
Greeks  and  Trojans,  because  the  songs  of  Homer 
had  made  them  real.  Cleopatra  lives  for  us  in 
Shakspeare,  and  S9  much  so,  that  when  we  meet 
her  in  history  she  seems  cold  and  unreal.  Richard 
Coeur  de  lion  survives  in  Scott  more  than  in  Hume. 

Now,  Mr.  Thackeray  is  a  man  who  has  as  thor- 
oughly tinted  his  mind  with  the  color  of  the  last 
centory  as  any  man  living :  he  has  been  in  this 
country,  and  he  knows  by  experience  the  universal 
American  veneration  for  the  character  of  Washing- 
ton ;  moreover,  he  is  a  man  of  too  essentially  dem- 
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ocratic  feelbg  not  to  have  the  heartiest  apprecia- 
tion of  the  position  Washington  mast  always  occu- 
py in  history  and  in  the  hearts  of  all  good  and 
thonghtfnl  men ;  he  is  an  author,  too,  of  the  high- 
est rank  in  his  day,  and  of  the  greatest  celebrity, 
who  respects  his  profession,  and  honors  his  own 
art  in  it.  Such  a  man  is  held,  by  eyery  conceiva- 
ble inducement,  to  deal  not  only  with  justice  but 
with  sympathy  with  such  a  figure  as  Washington ; 
and  the  Easy  Chair  is  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
portrait  of  the  Father  of  bis  Country,  painted  in 
"  The  Virginians,"  will  probably  be  as  masterly, 
and  complete,  and  accurate  a  likeness  of  that  '*  bu- 
ried nujesty,'*  as  he  lived  and  spcdce  in  his  time,  as 
will  ever  be  made.    . 

Up  to  the  present  point  of  the  story,  Washington 
is  represent^  as  a  young,  digpified  gentleman — a 
brave  and  honorable  colonial  officer — ^acknowledg- 
ing with  regret  the  necessity  of  what  military  men 
cidl "  honor.'*  In  the  third  number  he  is  upon  the 
verge  of  fighting  a  duel ;  but  the  circumstances  are 
80  related  that  every  sensible  reader  understands 
his  position.  It  is  impossible  to  understand  what 
Newark  means  by  Washington's  being  represented 
as  a  carpet-knight.  Tliat  a  young,  handsome, 
accomplished  Virginian  gentleman  and  soldier,  a 
hundred  years  ago,  should  not  lose  his  grace  or 
gravity  in  a  fine  manorial  drawing-room,  but  should 
be  gay,  agreeable,  and  fascinating ;  and  tliat,  there- 
upon, tbe  hot-headed  and  spoiled  son  of  the  widow- 
ed head  of  the  house  should  be  led  by  an  intriguing, 
weak  woman  into  the  fancy  that  the  young  officer 
was  trying  to  be  his  step-father,  because  his  mo- 
ther was  rich,  is  surely  quite  within  the  limits  of 
possibility. 

But  the  reader  must  observe  that  Washington 
gives  no* occasion  for  such  a  suspicion,  except  that 
which  sincere  good  manners  are  always  sure  to  give 
to  Jealousy.  Nor  does  the  author,  for  a  moment, 
imply  it.  The  whole  affair  is  a  dramatic  illustra- 
tion of  the  testy  sensitiveness  and  pride  of  the  boy ; 
and  BO  £sr  from  striking  **  at  the  veneration  for  the 
great  and  good,"  it  only  shows  in  a  lovely  light  the 
winning  youth  of  Washington.  When  we  speak 
of  our  veneration  for  him,  we  naturally  think  of 
the  mature  counselor  of  many  years ;  but  if  New- 
ark will  remember  the  portrait  of  Washington  at 
forty — talce  oflT  fifteen  years,  and  then  contrast  it 
with  the  Presidential  gravity  of  the  later  likeness 
by  Stuart,  he  will  easily  conceive  the  character 
which  Thackeray  is  describing. 

The  Easy  Chair  does  not  share  the  nnwilling- 
ness  of  Newark  that  Washington  should  be  made 
a  figure  in  a  great  literary  picture  of  his  times. 
There  is  nothing  more  deleterious  to  our  national 
character  than  the  growing  tendency  to  regard 
Wasliington  as  the  Greeks  did  Achilles,  and  make 
him  a  demi-god  in  imagination.  What  we  want  is, 
that  Washing^n  should  be  represented,  not  as  the 
miraculous  founder  of  a  nation,  but  as  a  simple  Re- 
publican citizen.  Then,  fblly  comprehending  his 
principles  and  seeing  his  life,  we  can  not  excuse  our 
abject  shortcomings  by  the  private  palliation  that 
no  man  can  be  expected  to  be  as  Washington  was. 
On  the  contrary,  each  one  of  us  must  be  as  he  was,  in 
loyalty  to  lib^ty  and  a  sleepless  watch  for  its  de- 
fense, or  liberty  itself  will  die  out  of  our  national  life, 
and  iht  love  of  it  out  of  our  national  character. 

The  Easy  Chair  will  hail,  therefore,  every  por- 
trait, tenderly  and  truly  drawn,  of  our  great  man, 
in  an  his  relations,  whether  public  or  private,  as 
a  national  benefit.    Thackeray  has  already  made 


plenty  of  friends  among  us,  who  remember  him  with 
affection,  and  read  his  books  with  admiration  and 
sympathy.  In  his  delineation  of  George  Wash- 
ington he  will  only  weave  another  tie  of  regard  be- 
tween his  American  friends  and  himselt  Should 
the  Easy  Chair  be  mistaken  in  this  expectation,  it 
will  not  fail  to  mention  its  error  as  candidly  as  it 
now  states  its  faith. 

The  French  Gallery  is  dosed  and  the  English 
Gallery  gone,  but  the  Belmont  pictures  and  the 
Conception  ofMuriUo  have  been  as  much  looked  at 
and  admired,  and  the  resnlts  of  the  exhibitions  giv- 
en to  charity. 

New  Tork  was  never  before  so  rich  in  really 
beautiful  pictures;  and  yet  of  all  of  them,  careful, 
intelligent,  skillful,  and  charming  as  they  were, 
probably  the  most  famous  of  all,  the  Coneeptionf 
will  continue  to  be  the  most  fSunous ;  while  perhaps 
scarcely  one  of  the  others,  except  Rosa  Bonheur's 
Horse-Fair,  will  ever  be  known  in  histories  of  art 

The  French  school  has  a  uniform  excellence  of 
treatment,  variety  of  subject,  carefulness  of  study 
—  spirit,  grace,  and  gratification;  but  the  best 
things  in  the  Gallery  were  some  of  the  little  things 
of  Frdre,  tender,  delicate  pictures  of  simple  emo- 
tions in  simple  people. 

The  English  school  is  bold,  brilliant,  and  une- 
qual ;  but  a  few  pictures  were  better  than  all  in  the 
French  collection.  One  must  talk  careftiUy  in 
speaking  of  Art,  and  pictures,  and  artists;  but 
surely  there  is  an  indicatioq  of  more  thought  and 
ulterior  purpose  in  the  English  than  the  French 
schools  c^  tchday.  There  is  a  mechanical  excel- 
lence in  the  latter  which  seems  to  be  painfully  sell^ 
satisfied.  T%e  Chess-PUxyen  of  Meutonier,  which  was 
called  the  gem  of  the  Gallery — what  is  it  but  an 
extremely  elaborate  miniature-painting — an  exer- 
cise of  skill — a  feat,  not  a  picture  ?  But  in  the 
small  picture  of  the  English  Gallery,  T%6  Light  of 
the  WorU,  was  there  not  something  to  be  seen  im 
the  artist's  mind  through  his  picture? 

However,  the  Easy  Chair  knows  it  is  a  war  of 
the  roses — the  contest  of  opinion  between  the  two 
styles.  Let  us  grant  that  both  were  beautiful ;  and 
if  you  tliink  that  too  mushy  a  conclusion,  then  let 
us  allow  that  in  the  English  school  there  is  more 
earnestness  than  in  the  other. 

You  still  object?  Shall  we  then  say  that  the 
English  have  the  most  exquisite  manipulation, 
and  impart  that  chique  which  is  so  fascinating  and 
universally  pleasing ;  and  that  the  French  have  a 
religious  earnestness  and  intention  in  their  works? 

Ton  still  shake  your  head  ?  But,  unreasonable 
reader,  what  would  yon  have? 

And  the  unreasonable  reader  donbtless  answen, 
that  if  for  "  English*'  in  the  last  sentence  he  may 
read  '*  French,"  and  vice  ver»a^  he  will  agree. 

With  all  iU  heart  the  Easy  Chair  assento. 

At  the  moment  the  Easy  Chair  is  writing  these 
words  a  spring  softness  is  in  the  air,  the  grass  is 
green,  and  it  wonden  not  to  hear  the  birds  singing 
in  the  morning.  The  Bay  has  been  as  calm  and 
clear  as  in  June,  and  winter  as  far  away  at  Epipha- 
ny as  it  is  at  St  John's  day. 

What  a  sermon  of  God's  goodness  this  season  has 
been  I  What  a  special  blessing  for  the  poor  and 
desolate  it  has  seemed !  The  bitterest  thought  in 
the  great  crisis  was  the  sufiTering  that  must  follow 
in  the  days  so  near  at  hand,  which  are  tbemselvee 
usually  a  tufkring.    But  the  Divine  bounty  has 
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■applied  a  wmrmth  irMdi  iJl  the  wealth  in  the 
world  could  Dot  bay,  and  the  beerenly  charitj  has 
been  Taster  and  more  exhanstless  than  all  earthly 
care  coold  provide. 

It  is  one  of  those  facts  which  natnraDy  draw  ev- 
ery thooghtf ol  mind  by  the  most  subtle  and  strong- 
est persnasioD,  to  £aith  in  the  invisible  and  sleep- 
less benignity  which  mles  the  world.  Human 
fortunes  fall  and  rise,  health  fluctuates  like  the 
winds,  youth  becomes  age,  and  the  dreams  which 
were  hopes  when  they  dawned,  slowly  and  sadly 
shift  into  neeming  delusions  as  they  fade  away ;  the 
eternal  change  goes  on  in  Ufe  and  action,  in  love 
and  friendship,  and  all  human  emotion.  But  all 
change  is  in  the  hand  of  changelessness.  It  is  like 
the  complexion  eft  the  globe,  its  spring  and  sum- 
mer and  winter,  its  peace  and  war,  and  civilization 
and  barbarism,  ceaselessly  ndling  under  the  same 
everlasting  blue,  the  sweet  serenity  of  an  unfading 
dsy— the  smfle  of  God. 

There  is  a  dream  which  the  wisest  and  best  in 
all  times  and  countries  have  dreamed ;  there  is  a 
hope  which  no  hlight  has  ever  destroyed,  nor  all 
disappdntment  chilled :  pagans  have  called  it  the 
immortal  fields  and  the  happy  hunting-grounds ; 
philosophers  have  named  it  the  fature  and  the  dis- 
enthrallment  tit  humanity ;  poets  have  fancied  it 
Paradise,  and  Christians  call  it  the  Millennium  and 
Heaven.  It  it  the  great  rest^->the  sublime  accom- 
jdishment— the  final  triumph !  It  is  the  sufficing 
flower  of  which  all  human  power  and  aspiration 
are  but  the  buds. 

That  dream  becomes  ahope  in  all  humble  minds, 
and  a  faith  in  all  Christian  hearts.  It  is  refreshed 
and  cherished  by  the  tumultuous  panorama  of  his- 
tory, by  the  Scriptures  which  console  mankind,  by 
intercourse  with  the  meek  and  faithful  and  lov- 
ing, and  by  the  unfailing  processes  of  an  ever- 
beneficent  Nature.  But  such  a  kindly  season  at 
this  time  feeds  and  fSsms  the  flame  anew.  *'  Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  who  labor  and  are  heavy  laden." 
And  the  earnest  of  the  rest  is  the  unchanging  good^ 
nessofthe  Giver. 

The  Easy  Chair  preaches  a  sermon. 

But  what  is  the  first  violet  or  the  earliest  crocus 
but  a  sermon,  wiser  than  Solomon's  wisdom? 

OUR  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Half-wat  firom  Paris  to  Caen  lies  an  old  Cathe- 
dral-town, with  rambling  streets,  quaint  timber 
houses  filled  in  with  masonry,  and  outlying  Nor- 
jnan  meadows,  which,  in  times  of  freshet,  are  bathed 
by  a  little  Norman  river  w;hich  empties  into  the 
fleine.  Here,  or  hereabout,'  the  poor  Empress  Jo- 
seidune  retired  after  her  divorce,  and  forgot— or 
tried  to  forget— the  splendors  of  her  reign,  and  the 
regrets  which  came  after,  in  tlie  modest  luxuries 
which  surrounded  her  in  the  country  chateau  of 
Navarre.  This  chateau  is  to  be  seen  no  longer : 
ten  years  since  it  was  razed  to  the  ground.  But 
for  the  traveling  sightHseer  who  wanders  to  the  old 
town  of  Evreux,  a  new  point  of  interest  is  hence- 
forth to  be  enteied  in  the  Guide-Books— to  wit,  the 
Chateau  Jeufosse. 

It  is  not  new ;  it  is  not  grand ;  it  is  hardly  pic- 
turesque—certainly not  more  so  than  a  hundred 
other  mouldy  chateaux  of  France,  which  lift  their 
quaint  extinguisher  turrets  out  of  masses  of  soft 
green  poplars. 

Why,  then,  should  travelers  look  after  the  Cha- 
teau Jeufosse  ? 

listen,  while  we  teU  you. 


In  the  old  times— not  so  very  old  either — some 
twenty  years  ago,  and  there  lived  here  a  certain 
General  Jeufosse,  who  was  rich,  who  had  served 
his  countiT  with  honor,  and  who  had  retired  into 
this  pleasant  Norman  country  of  woods  and  rich 
meadows,  and  who  died  here,  leaving  a  widow  with 
three  children,  two  boys,  and  a  daughter  Blanche. 

It  was  a  proud  old  family,  cherishing  beguiling 
traditions  of  ancient  rank,  holding  fast  to  old  serv- 
itors who  had  worn  its  livery  for  several  gener- 
ations, nestling  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees  and 
towers  which,  however  old  and  shaky,  loomed  up 
grandly  in  the  eyes  of  the  stocking-weavers  of 
Evreux. 

There  was  an  ancient  chapel  in  the  park  of  Jeu- 
fosse, where  from  time  to  time  the  parish  priest, 
brushing  the  dust  from  the  altar,  said  mass  for  the 
soul  of  the  gallant  General  who  was  dead.  A  de- 
cayed famOy-carriage  from  time  to  time  bore  the 
widow  with  her  chfldren  to  ^  rich  Cathedral  d 
Evreux. 

The  boys  were  placed,  as  they  grew  older,  In 
Paris  schools,  and  grew  up  with  Parisian  air  and 
tastes.  The  daughter,  Blanche,  was  not  trusted 
away  firom  the  mother's  eye,  but  a  companion  and 
tntress  was  secured  to  her  in  the  daughter  of  an  old 
friend  of  the  General  Jeufosse,  whom  we  will  call 
simply  Josephine. 

Blanche  and  Josephine  read  together,  rambled 
together  in  the  park,  together  attended  mass  at  the 
cathedral  churdi,  and  together  plotted  (as  girls 
will  plot)  their  intent  upon  the  world. 

So,  for  many  a  day  and  many  a  week,  the  sea- 
sons ran  round;  the  boys  coming  home  to  make 
Noal  c^y,  and  to  shoot  with  Crepel  (the  old  game- 
keeper) in  the  woods ;  the  Evreux  shopmen  and 
manu&cturers  reverencing  or  scorning,  as^heir  hu- 
mors or  interests  led  them,  the  occasional  appear- 
ance of  the  pale  Blanche,  or  of  the  fast  young  Pa- 
risians, in  the  narrow  streets  of  their  town. 

The  widow,  true  to  old  seigneury  traditions,  ac- 
complished punctually  her  little  deeds  of  charity ; 
the  family-carriage  made  duly  its  appearance  be- 
fore the  arched  cathedral  doors;  pale  Blanche, 
with  her  attendant  Josephine,  flitted  here  and  there 
upon  the  river  .margin,  or  under  the  coppices  of 
the  park ;  and  the  Paris  world  (or  your  Western 
world)  would  never  have  known  the  name  of  Jeu- 
fosse, and  the  chateau  never  have  been  mentioned 
to  travelers  at  Evreux,  except  for  the  story  that 
is  to  come. 

Hadame  Jeufosse  wishing  to  establish  an  old 
friend  in  her  neighborhood,  had  occasion  to  consult 
with  A  wealthy  proprietaire  of  Evreux,  who  had 
control  of  certain  cottages  which  lay  near  to  the 
Chateau  Jeufosse.  This  interview  with  the  pro* 
prietaire  led  to  acquaintance,  and  to  intercourse 
with  his  family.  We  will  call  his  name  Guillot. 
Every  body  in  the  country  about  Evreux  knew 
him  as  a  gay,  rich,  good-natured  braggart — short, 
fat,  and  joUy— ignoring  church  and  church-serv- 
ice, spending  his  money  freely,  frightening  all 
tradesmen  who  had  pretty  wives,  a  capital  shot,  a 
boon  companion  at  dinner,  recreant  of  all  moral 
claims,  managing— by  dint  of  money  and  good- 
nature—to keep  on  even  terms  with  the  world,  oc- 
casioning Madame  GmUot  many  a  heart-ache — the 
very  type,  indeed,  of  a  godless,  easy,  polite,  gen- 
erous ^nchman,  whose  spiritual  horizon  was 
bounded  by  animal  pleasures. 

Madame  Guillot  was  pretty,  earnest,  honest,  and 
leflned.    So  it  happened  that  an  intiniacy  grew  up 
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between  tiie  fttmiHt  of  Jeofbne  tnd  of  tlie  wemlthy 
pr^prieiaire  of  Evreux.  The  GuiUots  came  to  dine 
mt  tbe  Chatean  Jeoibese ;  ICadame  Jeofosse  and 
Blandie  and  Joeephine  went,  in  their  turn,  to  dine 
at  the  gay  house  of  the  Qnillots. 

The  sons  Jenfosse,  Ernest  and  Albert,  when  thejr 
came  up  from  Paris,  joined  Monsieur  Gkullot  upon 
his  hunting  bouts,  and  together  they  ranged  the 
woods  which  lay  about  the  ftndly  chateau.  But 
it  happened  that  Monsieur  Guillot,  true  to  his  in- 
stincts, conceived  the  idea  of  making  a  conquest  uit 
the  pretty  Josephine— not  pretty,  indeed,  in  face  or 
in  figure,  but  in  a  thousand  coquettish  ways,  which 
piqi^  tlte  pride  of  this  French  Lothario.  So  he 
laid  his  plans,  and  put  them  in  execution.  There 
were  senritors  of  Jeufbsse  who  Iiad  seen  him  snatch 
and  kiss  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle  Josepldne  in  the 
shaded  corridors  of  the  chateau,  and  there  were 
JBerrants  in  the  rich  house  of  Goillot  who  could  tell 
the  same  story  of  their  merry  master  when  the 
maiden  came  with  her  widowed  mistress  to  dine 
with  the  wealthy  bourgeois.  • 

Perhaps  Josephine  made  a  romance  of  this  stolen 
adoration  to  broider  upon  the  monotonous  life  of 
tbe  country  chateau ;  perhaps  she  was  proud — as 
most  women  are— of  a  conquest  in  any  quarter, 
and  indulged  her  coquetry  in  multiplying  humili- 
ations for  lier  victim ;  perhaps  she  made  a  joke  of 
it  with  her  friend  Blanche,  and  they  may  have  re- 
lieved their  solitude  with  merry  laughter  at  the 
ardent  coxcomb.  Certainly  times  had  changed  at 
the  mouldy  Chateau  of  Jeufosse ;  and  the  Parisian 
boys  coming  back  to  their  No6l  ranged  through 
the  preserves  with  the  amorous  Guillot,  and  the 
married  lover  made  gifts  of  shot  and  powder  to  the 
taciturn  gam^eeper  C  repel. 

There  were  staid  country  friends  of  the  widow 
who  gave  her  caution,  and  who  advised  her  to  give 
eoN^  to  the  coquettish  companion  of  her  daughter, 
but  the  stately  Madame  Jeufbsse  neither  sought 
counsel  nor  lock  counset 

So  matters  stood,  when  suddenly— whether  by 
rteson  uit  Josephine's  coldness  or  Josephine's  tire- 
some coquetry— the  married  lover  transfbrred  his 
attentions  to  the  daughter,  Blanche. 

Bouquets  were  thrown  into  her  window,  bou- 

r'M  were  left  for  her  upon  the  chapel  steps, 
ers  were  flung  into  her  carriage.  Only  Blanche 
could  tell  whether  these  flowers  were  treasured  or 
spumed ;  and  Blanche  said  nothing. 

But  the  mother  snuffs  the  flowers  of  the  unwise 
lover,  and  goes  straightway  to  the  house  of  Ma- 
dame Guillot,  and  telU  how  their  intercourse  must 
end  now;  and  Monsieur  Guillot  is  no  longer  in- 
vited to  the  chateau. 

But  the  rebuff  only  quickens  the  ardor  of  this 
dashing  Lothario;  he  wanders  into  the  paric  at 
night  and  blows  blasts  upon  a  hunter's  horn,  mak- 
ing a  coarse  serenade,  at  which  the  country-people 
laugh ;  and  this  good,  easy  Lothario  invites  them 
to  the  wine-shop,  and  drinks  and  laughs  with  them. 

Poor  Madame  Guillot  suffers  these  mad  pranks  of 
her  husband  silently.  One  of  the  Paris  sons  writes 
an  insulting  letter  to  Monsieur  Guillot,  whidi  the 
devoted  wife  intercepts  and  will  not  deliver,  fSearing 
it  may  come  to  a  dueL  She  forwards  it,  however, 
to  a  brother  of  the  husband,  who  forthwith  comes 
to  Evreux,  and  consults  with  the  lady  and  with 
friends  of  Madame  Jeufbsse.  These  together  sum- 
mon the  guilty  Lothario,  and  adjure  liha  to  fbrego 
his  amorous  pursuit  of  the  pale  Blanche.  He  ad^ 
mits  his  error,  and  promises  relbrmation. 


Still,  however,  the  bouquets  and  the  notes  pass, 
and  the  horn  is  heard  by  night  in  the  park.  The 
matter  b  growing  into  standard  topic  of  gossip,  and 
poor  Madame  Jeufosse  feels  that  a  blight  is  fasten- 
ing upon  the  character  of  the  daughter. 

Shall  Lothario  be  challenged  openly  ?  Then  the 
affair  becomes  a  story  for  the  world,  and  the  daugh- 
ter seems  dislionored.  But  may  not  the  mistress 
of  the  chateau  defend  her  own  ?  Biay  she  not  drive 
interiopers  from  her  park,  though  it  be  with  pow- 
der and  ball? 

A  friend  of  the  widow  puts  the  question  cautious- 
ly, and  in  a  way  that  shall  not  excite  suspicion,  to 
a  high  judicial  officer  of  the  Department,  and  the 
reply  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  Common  Law,  that  '*  a 
man's  house  is  his  castle." 

Tlien  Madame  Jeufosse  takes  the  silent  game- 
keeper, Crepel,  into  her  confidence,  and  tells  him 
that  her  chateau  must  be  defended :  if  people  come 
by  night  they  must  be  warned  away ;  and  if  they 
will  not  be  warned  away  by  words,  there  are  tiie 
guns. 

This  warning  is  conveyed  to  Gufflot,  and  Guil- 
lot laughs,  and  says,  '*  fire ;  then  you  will  see  thai' 
I  am  not  your  enemy." 

Still  the  letters  come,  and  tbe  flowers  for  Blanche 
are  on  the  chapel  steps.  Did  Blanche  receive 
them  ?    Blandie  is  silent. 

For  a  night,  for  two  nights,  Ernest,  who  has 
come  up  from  Paris,  watches  in  the  wood  with 
Crepel,  but  they  hear  nothing.  Ernest  returns  to 
Paris,  bidding  Crepel  have  no  fear,  but  fire  upon 
the  ^  hobgoblins."  Even  Madame  Jeufosse  watch- 
es late,  encouraging  Crepel  to  protect  the  honor  of 
her  femily. 

Guillot,  however,  is  madly  persistent :  he  comes 
upon  a  certain  night  to  the  park  wall,  and,  leaving 
his  servant  without,  enters  alone.  The  gamekeep- 
er, Crepel,  hears  his  step,  and  follows  him  to  a 
large  chestnut-tree  which  grows  near  to  the  cha^ 
teau.  He  sees  him  stoop  to  leave  some  love-token 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  calls  out  to  Mm ;  but  no 
sooner  has  he  called  than  he  fires,  and  the  man  falls, 

Crepel  walks  away  to  tell  Madame  Jeufosse  what 
he  has  done. 

The  man  meantime  Is  dying  under  the  tree. 
He  calls  out  for  his  servant,  '*  Mon  ami!  the  cow- 
ards have  killed  me !" 

The  servant  rushes  in,  and  finds  him  bleeding 
profusely,  and  nearly  dead.  He  goes  to  the  cha- 
teau to-ask  for  help,  but  the  doors  are  all  closed 
upon  him.  At  length  a  maid-servant  comes  out 
with  a  glass  of  water,  but  before  she  has  reached 
him  Guillot  is  dead. 

At  morning  the  officers  of  justice  come  to  remove 
the  body.  Crepel  is  seised,  and  carried  away  to 
prison ;  and,  shortly  after,  Madame  Jeufosse,  and 
Ernest,  and  Albert,  are  indicted  for  their  share  in 
the  killing  of  the  victim. 

Was  Blanche  privy  to  these  night  visits  of  the 
slain  man  ?  Did  she  stimulate  this  obstinate  pur- 
suit ?  Did  Guillot  really  entertain  a  crazy  passion 
for  that  thin,  pale-faced  girl  of  the  chateau  ?  Was 
the  mother  forced  to  this  extreme  measure  for  the 
defense  of  a  daughter's  fair  name  ? 

These  are  the  questions  which,  for  a  month  past, 
have  been  bandied  about  in  all  the  iolont  of  Paris, 
and  these  have  made  the  Chateau  of  Jeufbsse  as 
fsmous  as  Its  former  neighbor,  the  Chateau  of  Na^ 
varre. 

The  trial  has  come  off  since ;  you  have  read  of  It 
in  your  papers— how  the  ablest  advocate  of  France 
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And  while  ve  art 
Fmce,  lei  u  Ukc  Mdc  of  m 
ovt  of  the  recent  hemain 
Slxoraerca  prieooen(if 


(before  a  juir),  M.  Benyer,  ple«l  for  the  iamSky 
Jenfosse. 

**  SbjOl  we  ilejr  the  nudnight  robber,"  asid  he, 
*^and  take  no  arms  in  oar  hands  to  protect  the 
sanctity  of  oar  homes  ftva  the  apfxoaches  of  those  i  £cted  in  a  bodj,  of 
baser  criminals  who  woold  TJolate  the  honor  of  or   radcr.     Three,  w«  faefirve,  wa« 
daughters?'' 

ThB  jory  said  noi|  and  there  was  a  Terfid  of  ac- 
qnittaL 

TbeftJendsofOeyelbsrehMiawayintTiTh 
Vadsme  Jenloase  and  faMoij  were  stundid  by  the 
sympathies  ^at  w«re  qnickened,  if  net  ban,  HBder 
the  eioqinent  appeal  of  M.  BcRjer. 

—AH  which  diiMKirtia  that  in  France,  as  er.   apon  half  the 
ary  where  dbe,  then  are  aecial  ones  which,  if  |  cnt  at  the  tnsl,  and  an 
laws  do  not  tonch,  nien'k  hands  (warmed  by  thcsr  '  Imifne  (where  the  parties  new  Be  in 
hearts)  wffl- 

Foor  Blanche,] 
as  her  name,  is  f 
dal,  spread  an  • 

she  wander  by  the  mar^  of  the  Scsman  rrrcr,  or  !  del  ooald  not  he  I 
take  en  the  IdA  of  Paris  salsa  life,  then  wiO  be  ' 


snd  French  j 


nntil  the  Great  SpsOer  I 


rtabelaid,      Hsw  oe?  yea  i 
i  eer-  ^  It  makes  luf  n  ef  i 

:  Is  this  frlse  reaaeni^^  or  is  it  ^ 


hecriri 
dn 


Kkzt  tn  tUs.  en  ev  acme  «f  Fi 
■OBBti  the  agar  ef  Qasy^yaJfandsTSk, 
nndhedTa«  jet? 

Xe? 

Wen.  fisaen  ^mn,  and  wn  wa  ten  .^««  ef  it. 

Clapanre-MosttlaTille  is  an 
by  Lrena  ;  it  b  bome  by  a  ^inatar.  whs  »  a 
Tge,  giCfigtemions  man,  of  large  iKt—e,a»dty 
inasenefluof  large  inAaenoe.    He  has  a  aan,  v^a. 


beanUf  U  haran^ne  «f  DoameHy  take  away  £nmi  the  aalesK 

dBaghwref adra6gi«ef StLEiliinai     Ccattzmjte  leaaan cf ftas death? 

the  father^  wiihes,  he  m&Ried  the  object  effcn^lm.  One  mare  mianiin  of  crime,  and  me  pnm  enu 

and  kr  a  year  «r  two  they  Ii^«d  ti^pKher — if  not  Bat  tins  time  it  bcfciime  which  is  m^i«d  from  the 

ha|ipCIy,  viih  na  noise  of  their  mi>iejf  iarai  mime  «f  crime  by  the  aciaep  ef  1 

Uf  ooszK  ii  waa  ahssffd  thai  a  son  ef  an  Imfe-  sla^tseE.  wS^ch  b  not  mnrder: 

riii  Sexujar  shocU  i«sBua  sexipiihr  futkfxl  m  a  A  SeapoGtsB  Cannt  aad  a  French  Captain  axe 

wife  was  was  cniy  ds«stea>  ef  a  dn^giflL    Ani  at  a  pe^Ac  hall  cf  Pmii  ;  a  haS  sa  pnft£c  that  na 

he  lanncheid  insa  sE  soro  of  iBftAriirirs.  as  pnm  la  maaererdnneBsat  ihim  aiih  mij  wimnahewenld 

tbear  cmem  that  the  wife  left  hoBL  and  w«Bt  hame  nsrmi  la  salase 

taher&Aa-rfSt.FtM"nnr.  carrying  wiih  her  her  er  sisaet     JU  aadh  a  halU  a ! 

«K>- ciud.     T^ma  ahe  boied  her  cinedi^  «r  ikacat  therpKpeeetraraecadentaDy.tnHdsapan  the  feat 

thett  n  irrgihj^  camaam  lycn  her  ixm  bare  of  a  dancn^-f:al  whs  b  the  pBtner  ef  a  Freacft 

i«tmthesmmaySeBuaarxiaBeaBedvBryshavd  Csfaaia.    OoFnnckCaptaaicmmkspctnlantly 

<ha£  ^Bt  g^Ttfbffa.  aesJi^  the  dbBapmhed  name  nyvK  the  am^-ad-ime  «f  the  Xeipofitan  ;  the  Santk> 

^  OoTET^KoaauTilje.  AmV  pvw  a^  ia  the  at>  em  b&ead  kinfflrs>  aad  Ae  C'onnt  aetans ;  there  b 

*as,  lanag  amanr.  he  caaoJ  fer  the  rvecwy  cf  ids  pames. 

^naMCmm.     Zht  moths  was  dtaoeywd  away,  the  TW  Fiemck  C-aptma  has  alwiy  dbia  hb  i 

ciuic  truBfJ! — iaccae  of  ly  the  {jraxtdfesher ;  la::  asd  lays  honiaeilf  ipea  m  na  4 

tne  maclar's  wjbl  irlfif,  and  ^r  echwd  iy  ti>e  ^  viili  iiwien^  ^ssl 

Tmaa  cf  sea  ihaammd  ncifilaMas  of  S:.  FT'iiemi .  «|3;  )«s  the  C<«aBi  * 

ami:iBd  ;te  laapBis:  esrs^     Watbi  hm^mf  £«^^^>  w&ncivsiiau     nastheFn 

sue   if  yepuLi  br  trac  ^  trvi  w:^  the  wrm;  t*  her  ihe  bade  oamm  ef  wsk  the  pmaned  smrds  of  It- 

aea.  jnfii>Qed  i^ioa  the  wtsurvna^  <f  tfee  r>,  V..  jjy,     IVy  wme  the  Oaana'^  cw%  'aia|imii>  bat  he 

Aoc  ii«  oratf  WT3S  eatt  fma  the  faoaoe  ta  £»-  is  7«h««i£  tkae^ph  Ae  hean. 

-c^tc^  aZ  the  «fien£:ai{  lB.;is*iu  cOoRv  sad  u  The  aftiiri^  seeded  thaa:  the  Ceji  am.  whs  does 

she  r  ine'ir  tLss  he  mnsi  gix^  iihek.  the  c^iid.  net  aUrw  a  la^  apon  ha  ana,  rvea  ia  the  Paris 

T^  mnher  weaa  t»  moesre  ii  turn  the  hamfe  halU.  ir  be  tmaMi  as  sS^^hcimJKr  aa  he  woald  treat 

of  the  reaaRixQ  ^randpaKac  n&d  mujiwd  is  her  her  «a  the  lOVK^  has  kilhed  h»  ms  m  prove  it— > 

hfoxK  a  a  tr^jos^  saaoe  nu><y  >y  a  thenaand  «f  a»3f  i«^ha!S!e|n«rf'w«e  aeedad! 

tbc  brave  fr-iucurw  <f  <^  F^wrmeL  Xn£  the  C-reoA^  whe  dsos  »ot 

Xni  >.v  tfatt  saaa^  wnk  the  br^naias  if  a  mi^  ff«^«^  Hhtft  whi^  mt  m«^  has  : 

tSbtr  »  hftacv  as  <9fw!e«d  ia  the  iindr  aaid  d^pn;^  A^  said  ha»  |rr«<«Mi  it.     Benoefenh^hRnamaaad- 

4^  ibe  diKiqf-avdird  C)i«9i^T>.VM>aAx-Df«^  the  a»-  d?««9  h^  hmi^ ;  «>  VsAher,  the  rilait  aasy  insnh 

ti.>r  Fjc^vav*  h«s  nvft  tM  th^qfiMad  ftmndfc.  ix  hfasM^.  <gh»  maiattj     xlat^  ^&ce,fef  taSedanca 

|w«.^«r««e$aMHrwh4«ihe)«M^  hani  4^  hb  l^svaet.  i^mk  hb  )amA> !    bbtheold 
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•tory :  the  jackal  bariu  at  tlw  hyena,  and  the  hy- 
•na  straightway  eata  off  the  head  of  the  jackal. 

We  said  we  would  pass  on :  whither  shall  we 
pass? 

Have  you  some  day  missed  yoor  Covrvtr  or  your 
Ttmu  at  breakfast,  and  bemoaned  your  want  ?  and 
has  your  ire  risen  against  some  thievish  street-boy 
who  has  made  robbery  of  your  news  ?  And  sup- 
pose yon  send  in  to  borrow  a  neighbor's,  and  find 
that  is  gone,  too !  The  carriers  are  perhaps  derelict, 
and  you  make  your  way  to  the  publishing  office, 
but  there  is  no  paper.  Stopped-^stopped  by  order 
of  Government.  The  ponderous  engine  at  rest, 
the  printers  hanging  idly  about  the  comers. 

Have  you  ever  conceived  what  it  is  for  a  great 
journal  to  be  suddenly  suppressed  ?  Five  hundred 
men  cut  short  of  em^oyment  in  a  day ;  fifty  thou- 
sand angered  by  vidn  expectation ;  five  hundred 
thousand  lending  their  eager  comment;  all  this  we 
had  not  long  ago  in  the  suspension  of  La  Prtate, 
There  was  a  special  petition  on  behalf  of  the  poor 
printers  and  their  iamHies,  and  rumor  said,  Mad- 
ame Dudevant  contributed  a  pathetic  appeal  in 
their  favor,  but  the  decree  remained. 

It  is  not  a  little  odd,  moreover,  that  M.  Peyrat, 
the  gentleman  whose  article  was  the  occasion  of 
the  suppression,  is  by  no  means  of  the  advance 
school  of  Republicans;  not  enough  so,  as  would 
seem,  to  secure  the  full  favor  and  the  votes  of  those 
who  named  the  General  Cavaignac  as  thehr  legis- 
lative candidate. 

And  with  this  mention  of  papers  and  of  the  /Vetf «, 
comes  up  again  that  always  buoyant  name  in  Paris 
— Emile  de  Girardin.  He  has  bieen  writing  for  the 
Courrier  de  Paris,  proposing  some  impracticable 
scheme  for  a  Constitutional  opposition  to  the  Im- 
perial administration ;  accused  of  vesting  money 
in  the  Courrier,  and  seeking,  in  virtue  of  his  old  re- 
nown, to  draw  away  those  Preue  patrons  who  now 
miss  their  daily  political  pabulum ;  accused  yet 
again  of  comi^icity  with  the  Government,  and  an 
attempt  to  divert  attention  from  grander  issues  by 
riveting  notice  to  this  myth  of  a  Constitutional  op- 
position. But  through  it  aU,  and  in  spite  of  it  aU, 
managing  with  that  ready  pen  of  his  and  teeming 
brain  to  mystify  the  public  and  win  his  readers  to 
admiration.  No  Frenchman  but  will  boast  of  his 
devemess,  but  those  who  call  him  honest  may  be 
counted. 

His  play  of  the  FWe  du  MiUvmmatrt  is  presently 
to  be  submitted  to  public  judgment  on  the  boards 
of  the  Vaudeville.  Meantime,  a  private  audience 
at  his  palatial  hotel  upon  the  Champs  Elys^es  is 
being  delighted,  <m  dit,  with  the  rehearsal  of  an- 
other play  under  title  of  La  Malheur  ^krt  Belie. 
Not,  however,  credited  Qb  this  last)  to  the  ex-jour- 
nalist,  but  to  the  pret^  young  bride  which  his 
wealth  and  distinction  have  latteriy  won  him  from 
a  titled  race.  If  Madame  Girardin  Second  has  in- 
deed essayed  the  writing  of  a  comedy,  she  has  ex- 
posed herself  to  a  comparison  (with  the  first  Ma- 
dame de  Girardin)  which  can  hardly  fail  to  dwarf 
her  pretensions.  She  has,  however,  the  advantage 
of  being  full.of  her  subject ;  and  if  it  be  a  misfortune 
to  be  pretty,  Madame  de  Girardin  is  the  very  per- 
son to  tell  us  about  it 

While  upon  plays,  let  ns  mention  further  the  re- 
cent revival  at  the  Fran^ais,  of  the  story  of  Chat- 
terton— an  elegant  work  of  De  Vigny*8.  The  story 
is  old,  and  every  one  knows  it :  a  sensitive  boy  c^ 
genius,  growing  maddened  because  the  world  did 
not  rate  him  so  high  as  he  rated  himself. 


The  revival  of  the  performance  was  a  just  com- 
pliment to  the  Count  de  Vigny,  but  money-wise  It 
was  a  failure.  It  drew  fbll  houses  once ;  but  we 
live  in  days  when  romantic  boys  of  eighteen  can 
not  move  the  world  to  a  wail,  chant  they  ever  so 
wisely.  Great  effects  follow  only  now  upon  the 
great,  and  constant,  and  well-sustained  vigor  of 
half  a  lifetime.  Therefore,  when  a  troubadour  cuts 
his  throat  because  his  prettinesses  are  not  sought 
after,  the  world  slirugs  its  shoulders  and  says 
**  Pity !"  and  nothing  more. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Drawer,  a  veiy 
sensible  man,  takes  an  economical  view  of 
the  subject  that  had  never  occurred  to  the  editor. 
Our  friend  says : 

**The  Drawer  is  the  first  part  of  the  Magasine 
that  is  opened,  as  firom  month  to  month  it  makes 
its  appearance.  Ita  anecdotes  have,  I  doubt  not, 
more  than  once  saved  the  necessity  of  medicine,  for 
there  is  health  as  well  as  happiness  in  mirth ;  and 
mirth  of  the  right  kind  is,  both  morally  and  phys- 
ically, a  blessing.** 

He  has  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  Itisonlymirth 
'*  of  the  right  Idnd'*  that  a  wiAe  man  would  recom- 
mend, and  that  is  the  only  kind  that  the  Drawer 
aims  at  administering.  ' 

A  Western  correspondent  writes  of  the  Magazine : 
'*  Every  body  here  loves,  reads,  and  praises  //-  r- 
per  but  the  Fourierites  and  Mormons !"  Well  done 
for  us !  We  shall  think  better  of  ourselves  for  aU 
time,  and  hope  never  to  have  more  friends  than 
now  among  the  Fourierites  or  Mormons. 

A  correspondent  in  a  distant  State  writes  an  able 
and  ytry  respectful  letter,  suggesting  that  all  anec- 
dotes reflecting  upon  the  follies  and  foibles  of  the 
pulpit  should  be  suppressed.  To  this  we  have  two 
objections :  First,  the  Clergy  themselves  are  the 
most  prolific  contributors  c$  the  pulpit  anecdotes 
with  which  the  Drawer  is  so  often  enlivened.  No 
class  of  men  enjoy  a  good  story  more  than  accom- 
plished Christian  scholars,  and  to  them  we  are 
largely  indebted  for  the  many  amusing  incidents 
that  we  so  tntly  spread  before  our  readers.  In  the 
second  place,  as  preachers  say,  a  joke  in  the  pulpit 
is  as  muohootofplaceandoutof  character  as  at  a 
fhneraL  When  a  man  turns  the  church  into  a  play- 
house and  by  his  ignorance  becomes  a  buffoon,  or 
by  his  irreverence  perpetrates  folly  when  he  ought 
to  be  handling  serious  themes  in  a  serious  manner, 
it  is  a  part  of  every  honest  man's  duty  to  punish 
the  impertinence.  We  would  hold  up  his  folly  to 
the  censure  of  the  public,  and  make  fun  of  him,  not 
of  the  pulpit.  Finally,  there  are  fkequent  flashes  of 
wit,  or  constitutional  eccentricities  of  character,  dis- 
[daying  tliemselves  often  in  the  sacred  desk,  which 
may  be  read  and  enjoyed  with  no  fear  of  their  hurt- 
ing a  hair  of  the  head  of  the  least  of  all  our  mfllion 
readers.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Spragne  has  made  two  or 
three  large  volumes  of  clerical  biographies,  and  the 
most  entertaining  pages  in  the  boolu  are  those  that 
reflect  the  wit  of  the  New  England  divines.  No- 
body finds  fjuilt  with  the  reverend  author  for  col- 
lecting and  repeating  these  anecdotes.  The  more 
the  better.  There  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Strong  of  Hart- 
ford, one  of  the  most  godly  men  of  the  last  genera- 
tion, of  whom  the  Drawer  has  once  had  the  stwy, 
that  on  a  certain  occasion,  when  a  Union  ] 
was  hdd  in  his  church,  he  called  out— 
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**  Brother  Oeltoo, 
Of  Bolton, 

Will  yon  oome  this  waj 
Andprm/r 

Now  Dr.  Stnmg  ooald  not  help  it.  Sach  tidngs 
would  fly  out  of  Ui  mouth  when  he  opened  it,  and 
his  people  knew  him  too  well  to  be  offsnded,  or  to 
think  less  of  him  for  his  pleasantry. 

But  tliis  is  verj  widely  different  fhnn  treating 
serious  things  with  leiity.  There  is  a  time  and 
place  for  all  things.  The  best  part  of  a  man  is  the 
serious ;  the  only  element  in  man  of  any  great  ac- 
count is  the  serious.  To  laugh  is  one  of  the  duties 
and  pleasures  of  Ufb,  but  it  is  only  »  wee  bit  of  life 
that  can  be  given  up  to  laughter.  Here,  in  the 
dose  of  our  Msgaidne,  we  give  five  or  six  leaves  to 
the  amusement  €ft  the  reader.  Those  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  instltntion  of  laughing  can  leave  these 
leaves  uncut,  or  cut  them  out  before  reading  the 
number.  Especially  do  we  oommend  this  ex- 
sdssory  process  to  those  who  fear  that  the  young 
folks  will  hurt  themselves  over  the  Drawer.  But 
if  a  line  should  be  seen  in  the  Drawer,  or  in  any 
other  page  of  this  Bfagasine,  that  may  justly  grieve 
the  hfsart  of  the  good,  or  tinge  the  cheek  of  the  mod- 
est, or  weaken  the  reverence  of  the  young  for  the 
saored  and  the  pure,  may  the  hand  that  wrote  the 
line  forget  its  cunning  1  And  now,  having  made 
these  words  explanatory,  let  us  try  on  a  few  of  the 
best  that  the  Drawer  is  sjllitting  with. 

Thx  same  oorrespondent,  whose  letter  introduced 
these  preliminary  remariu,  goes  on  to  say — **  The 
Bev.  Mr.  BCartin  of  Belling^ton,  Maine,  a  man  of 
decided  talent  and  worth,  was  also  somewhat  noted 
for  his  eccentricity  and  humor,  which  occasionally 
showed  themselves  in  his  public  ministrations.  In 
the  time  of  the  great  land-speculatiwis  in  Maine, 
several  of  hb  prominent  parishioners  and  church- 
members  were  carried  away  with  the  mania  of  bay- 
ing lumber  tracts.  Mr.  Martin  resisted  this  speo- 
nlating  spirit,  and  more  than  once  rebuked  it  in  his 
sermons.  One  evening,  at  his  regular  weekly 
prayer-meeting,  he  noticed  that  several  of  hk  prom- 
inent men  were  absent,  and  he  knew  at  once  they 
were  gone  to  Bangor  to  attend  »  great  land  sale. 
After  a  hymn  had  been  song,  he  sidd, 

"  *  Brother  ABen,  will  you  lead  us  in  prayer  ?' 

*'Some  one  spoke  up  and  said,  *  He  is  gone  to 
Bangor.* 

'*■  *  Mr.  Martin,  not  disoonoerted  in  the  least,  call- 
ed out, 

**  *■  Deacon  Barber,  will  yon  lead  us  in  prayer  ?' 

*'*He  has  gone  to  Bangor,'  another  answer- 
ed. 

*'  Again  the  pastor  asked, 

•*  *  'Squire  Clarke,  will  yon  pray  ?' 

^The  'Squire  has  gone  to  Bangor,'  said  some 
one ;  and  Mr.  Martin  being  now  satisfied,  looked 
around  upon  the  little  assembly  as  if  the  same  re- 
ply would  probably  be  given  to  every  similar  r^ 
quest,  and  very  qnietly  said, 

« <The  choir  will  sing  Banoor,  and  then  we 
will  dismiss  the  meeting  V  " 

YiBOniiA  sends  to  the  Drawer  the  following  im- 
promptu rhyme,  said  to  Have  been  made  in  meet- 
ing time: 

"  It  was  at  a  prayer-meeting,  when,  the  chor^ 
ter  being  absent,  the  presiding  elder,  whose  name 
was  Jeeter,  called  upon  one  of  tiie  deacons  and  said, 
after  reading  a  hynm, 


•'*  Brother  Moon, 

Will  yon  ndie  a  tone  f 
"The  deacon  lifted  up  lus  v<noe,  but  instead  of 
singing  at  once,  he  inquired, 
«"' Brother  Jeeter, 
WhatTs  the  metrsf 
"This  being  satisfactorily  answered.  Deacon 
Moon  pitched  tibe  tune." 

A  MoimtBAL  correspondent  of  the  Drawer  says 
that  he  reads  a  sign  in  one  of  the  streets  of  that 
city  in  these  words  :  "  Fresh  eggs  laid  here  every 
morning  by  Betty  Briggs." 


A  aBKuiVB  touch  of  woman  nature,  as  weU  as 
human  nature,  pervades  the  following  from  a  cor- 
respondent in  Detroit : 

^*  A  comfortable  old  couple  sat  a  seat  or  two  in 
firont  of  us  on  the  railroad  during  one  of  the  hottest 
days  of  last  summer.  The  journey  was  evidently 
one  of  the  events  of  their  lives,  and  their  curic»stty 
excited  the  attention  of  the  passengers.  At  a  way- 
station  the  old  gentleman  stepped  out  of  the  cars 
to  get  A  drink,  or  to  buy  a  doughnut,  and  beard 
the  bell  only  in  time  to  rush  to  the  door  of  the  eat- 
ing-house and  see  the  train  moving  off  without  him. 
The  old  lady  in  her  seat  had  been  fidg^tng,  and 
looking  out  of  the  window  in  her  anxiety  for  his 
retnm,  and  when  she  saw  hb  plight,  his  frmntio 
gestures  for  the  train  to  stop  as  it  swept  farther 
and  further  away,  she  exclaimed : 

"*There!  ray  old  man's  got  left!  he  has! I 
there,  see  he  has  1 1 !  Wall,'  she  continued,  set- 
tling back  into  her  seat  again,  *  I'm  glad  on't — it's 
always  been  "Mammy,  $fou*U  get  left!  mammy, 
jfov'tf  get  left  !**  all  my  life  long ;  and  now  he's  gone 
and  got  left,  and  I'm  glad  on't' 

"  Her  candid  reflection  on  the  accident,  and  the 
evident  satisfaction  she  felt  in  the  fact  tliat  it  was 
the  old  man  and  not  herself  that  was  left,  wtM 
greeted  by  a  round  of  laughing  applause.  Ifot  a 
few  of  the  ladies  in  the  car  were  delighted  that  It 
was  the  old  man  and  not  the  woman  who  had 
*■  caught  it'  this  time.  For  once,  the  lord  and  no4 
the  lady  had  made  the  blunder,  and  '  gone  and 
got  left'"  

Old  Makblbhbab,  on  the  Eastern  shore,  sends 
its  contribution  to  the  Drawer,  and,  very  fittingly^ 
it  has  a  smack  of  the  sea. 

"  It  was  on  a  fishing-smack  off  the  coast :  the 
vessel  had  been  recently  refitted,  painted,  and 
cleaned,  and  a  jolly  crew  were  out  on  a  pleasure 
cruise.  In  the  midst  of  the  chowder-eating  and 
the  grog-bruising  a  storm  was  brewing,  and  prea- 
ently  one  of  the  old  salts,  as  he  took  a  swig  by '  word 
of  month'  fhnn  the  jug,  passed  it  to  the  next  man, 
and  remaiiced,  *  It  thunders.'  '  Tes, *  says  the  other 
as  he  took  the  jug,  *and  it  Ughtens  too,'  as  he 
tipped  it  nearly  bottom  upward  before  he  could 
get  a  drop." 

Wb  had  heard  of  Judge  Dody,  of  Georgia,  be- 
fore we  received  the  ibllowing  letter  flrom  a  Ml^ 
sissippian.  Indeed  we  believe  the  Judge  has  been 
drawn  in  the  Drawer  already,  and  will  be  Uiere 
again.     Our  friend  writes : 

"  Judge  Dooly  was  a  man  of  undoubted  bravery 
as  well  as  waggery.  Once  on  a  time  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  offend  Judge  White,  who  were  one 
cork  leg,  and  challenged  Judge  Dooly  to  mortal 
combat.    The  two  judges  met  on  the  field  at  tb» 
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iKmr  ftppointod,  but  Dooly  wm  alone.  White  lent 
to  ask  where  hie  second  WAS?  To  this  Judge  Doo- 
Ij  replied,  *  He  has  gone  to  the  woods  for  a  Mt  ef 
a  hollow  tree  to  pot  one  of  my  1^  in,  that  we  may 
be  eren.* 

"The  answer  was  too  mochlbr  his  opponent;  he 
turned  on  the  only  heel  he  had,  and  left  the  field." 

Ahothbb  correspondent  sends  ns  yet  another 
of  the  same  Jndge^  oddities : 

"  Jadge  Dooly  was  presiding  at  Court  in  Wash- 
ington County,  Georgia,  when  General  Hanson,  a 
grsat  blower,  seated  hbnself  by  the  side  of  the 
Judge,  and  oonunenoed  giving  him  an  account  of 
his  Tarious  pieces  of  property,  to  impress  the  Judge 
with  an  idea  of  his  great  wealtli. 

"^^  Stop  a  noDMnt,*aaid  the  Judge.  *Mr.  Sher- 
iff,  call  in  John  Jones,  the  BeceiTer  of  Tax  Re- 
turns.* 

*^  Jones  soon  made  his  appearance. 

**  *  Mr.  Beoeiver,'  continned  the  Judge,  *  come 
up  here  and  make  an  inrentory  of  General  Han- 
son's property.     He  has  mistaken  yon  for  me.' 

*'  The  General  reserved  the  remainder  of  his  state- 
ment for  another  opportunity." 


If  General  Barnes  was  not  possessed  of  very  su- 
perior legal  attainments,  yet,  as  a  lawyer,  he  had 
the  happy  faculty  of  impressing  his  clients  that 
Justice  and  law  were  with  them  in  all  cases.  We 
have  a  handsome  iUustration  of  this  talent  of  the 
General,  in  a  letter  from  a  friend : 

**  A  rough  countryman  walked  into  the  office  of 
General  Barnes  one  day,  and  began  his  applica- 
tion: 

"  *  General  Barnes,  I  have  come  to  get  your  ad- 
vice in  a  case  that  is  giving  me  some  trouble.' 

' ' '  Well,  what  is  the  matter  ? ' 

*** Suppose  now,'  said  the  client,  'that  a  man 
had  a  fine  spring  of  water  on  his  land,  and  his 
neighbor  living  below  him  was  to  build  a  dam 
across  a  creek  running  through  both  their  fSftrms, 
and  it  was  to  back  the  water  up  into  the  other 
man's  spring,  what  ought  to  be  done  ?' 

*«  *  Sue  him,  Sir,  sue  him  by  all  means,'  said  the 
Genend,  who  always  became  exdted  in  proportion 
to  the  aggravation  of  his  client's  wrongs.  *  You 
can  recover  heavy  damages,  Sir.  It  is  a  most  fia- 
grant  injury  he  has  done  yon,  Sir,  and  the  law  will 
make  him  pay  well  for  it,  Sir.  Just  give  me  the 
ease,  and  PU  bring  the  money  from  him ;  and  if  he 
hasn't  a  good  deid  of  property  it  will  break  him 
up,  Sir.' 

**  *  But  stop,  General,'  cried  the  terrified  appli- 
cant for  legal  advice, '  it's  mie  that  buih  the  dam, 
and  it's  neighbor  Jones  that  owns  the  spring,  and 
hi^s  threatening  to  sue  me." 

*'  The  keen  lawyer  hesitated  but  a  moment  be- 
fom  ha  tacked  ship  and  kept  on : 

"*Ahl  Well,  Sir,  you  say  you  built  a  dam 
across  that  creek.  What  sort  of  a  dam  was  that. 
Sir?' 

***Itwasamill-dam.' 

*'  *  A  mill-dam  for  grinding  grain,  was  it?* 

" '  Tes,  it  was  just  that.' 

"'  And  it  is  a  good  neighborhood  mill,  b  it?' 

" '  So  it  is,  Sir;  you  nuy  well  say  so.' 

'.**And  all  your  neighbors  bring  .their  grain 
there  to  be  ground,  do  they  ?' 

"» Tes,  Sir,  all  but  Jones.' 

'* '  Then  it's  a  great  public  convenience,  is  It 
•ot?' 


*' *To  be  sure  it  is.  I  would  not  have  buBt  it 
but  for  that.     It's  so  far  to  any  other  mill,  Sir.' 

**  'And  now,'  said  the  old  lawyer,  'you  tell  me 
that  that  man  Jones  is  complaining  just  because 
the  water  firom  your  dam  happens  to  back  up  into 
his  little  spring,  and  he  is  threatening  to  sue  you, 
Wdl,  aU  I  have  to  say  is,  let  him  sue,  and  be'U 
me  the  day  he  ever  thought  of  it,  as  sure  as  my 
name  is  Barnes.' " 

Who  has  forgotten  the  emotions  inspired  by  the 
fimt  kiss  ?  Pierce  Pungent  has  exhausted  himself 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  describe  what  may  be  remem* 
bered,  but  can  not  and  should  not  be  told.  He 
says: 

"  We  never  believed  Pope's  line, 

**«  Die  of  a  Toee  in  aromatle  pain,* 
tiU  we  once  aoddentaUy  got  a  kiss  awarded  to  us 
at  a  game  of  forfeits,  some  fifty  yean  ago.  JEXeu  / 
f\igaoe$l  The  fair  one  in  question  was  the  secret 
idol  f]^  our  soul.  Oh,  those  cerulean  eyes!  those 
fiowing  siUun  tresses !  that  exquisite  waist,  whidi 
seemed  the  isthmus  of  earth  and  heaven — the  Pa- 
nama which  divided  the  North  America  of  her  intel- 
lect from  the  Southern  Continent  of  her  luxuriant 
chahns — ^how  we  longed  to  make  our  arms  the  only 
railroad  of  that  region,  pouring  the  wild  Atlantic 
of  our  passionate  desires  into  the  calm  Pacific  of 
enjoyment !  But  we  must  tear  ourself  away  from 
our  geography  and  return  to  our  mutton,  or,  rath- 
er, our  lamb,  for  our  heart's  worship  was  only 
eighteen  cents  a  pound — confound  the  bntdiers! 
tlM  high  price  of  meat  has  conftiBed  our  notions — 
we  mean,  she  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age. 
When  we  found  oursdf  entitled  to  a  kiss  by  the 
sacred  game  of  forfeits,  the  keenness  of  the  rapture 
almost  grew  into  a  tooUiache.  A  kiss  seemed  more 
than  we  could  manage ;  it  grew  into  Titanic  di^ 
mensions.  We  had  a  vague  notion  of  asking  the 
company  to  help  ns  out  by  sharing  our  bliu,  as 
tite  school-boy  who,  when  he  hears  of  his  two  hun- 
dred pound  cake  being  on  the  road,  promises  aU 
his  comrades  a  slice,  but  when  it  arrives  he  keeps 
it  an  to  himself  I 

^'Akissfi^mMaryl  and  aU  to  our  own  cheek! 
Oh!  and  then  the  blushing  shame  of  a  first  love, 
vulgariy  called  calf,  came  over  us,  and  we  stood 
looking  at  our  Mary's  Ups  as  a  tiiief  does  at  the 
gallows!  Oh!  those  sunny  eyes!  Oh!  those 
luxuriant  tresses!  as  she  shook  them  off  her  ra- 
diant face,  as  a  dove  shakes  her  feathers  and  a  dog 
his  hide,  in  order  to  leave  more  cheek  to  kiss  1 
Oh !  those  provoking  lips,  pursed  up  ready,  like 
the  peak  of  Tenerifl^e,  to  catch  the  first  kiss  of  love, 
that  rosy  light  from  heaven!  Oh!  that  circling 
dimple,  couched  in  her  cheek  like  laughing  wOe ! 
And  oh!  that  moment  when  she  said,  'Well,  if 
Cousin  Pierce  won't  kiss  me,  IH  Uss  him  !*  She 
stooped  down— my  sight  grew  dim— my  heart  beat 
fiut,  as  though  I  had  swsdlowed  a  dose  of  Prussio 
acid ;  her  Ups  touched  min^ ;  the  world  slid  away, 
as  it  does  when  we  soar  in  a  balloon ;  and  we  were 
carried  away  into  a  calm  delirium,  which  has  never 
altogether  left  ns." 

PntHAPS  there  is  not  in  the  range  of  fulfilled 
prophecy  a  more  striking  instance  thui  that  which 
Mr.  Prime  brings  to  view  in  his  "Tbnt  Lifb  or 
THB  Holt  Lakd,"  fh>m  which  we  take  the  follow- 
ing beautifrd  passage : 

"  The  force  of  God's  proodse  to  his  frdthfbl  serv- 
ant came  over  me  with  a  power  and  beauty  I  had 
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never  before  experiencedf  as  I  looked  up  agsin  at 
the  same  stars  Uiat  Abraham  saw  when  Gt^  bade 
him  look  on  them  and  see  the  number  of  his  chil- 
dren. 

**  Four  thoasand  years  have  passed  since  that 
promise  was  made  on  the  plains  of  Mamre,  and  it 
has  been  long  since  fulfilled.  The  children  of 
Abraham,  a  host  more  than  any  man  can  number, 
having  suffered  captivity  in  Egypt,  and  wandered 
through  the  wilderness  of  Expiation,  possessed  the 
land  of  that  promise,  built  in  it  gorgeous  cities,  and 
the  temple  which  God  disdained  not  to  occupy  with 
his  visible  presence,  oflered  sacrifices  for  centuriea 
on  the  high  altar  of  Isaac's  offering,  and  then  were 
swept  away  on  the  wind,  like  the  smoke  oi  their 
own  incense.  The  song  of  their  temple  ceased  to 
be  heard,  except  in  the  mournful  echoes  of  the 
tombs  of  Jehoshaphat.  The  smoke  of  the  daily  sac- 
rifice ceased  to  ascend,  but  gathered  and  hung  in 
a  gloomy  cloud  over  the  holy  hill,  invisible  to  mor- 
tal eyes,  indeed,  but  visible  to  immortal,  as  the  ev- 
idence of  the  accomplished  vengeance  of  God. 

**  They  offered  their  last  great  sacrifice  on  Calva- 
xy,  crucified  their  Lord,  and  invoked  the  curse  of  liis 
blood  on  themselves  and  their  children.  Then,  the 
promise  to  Abraham  totally  and  forever  forfeited, 
they  were  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  per- 
secuted, driven  up  and  down  the  highways  and  by- 
ways of  life,  among  all  people,  until  the*  name  of 
Abraham  became  a  reproach  among  men,  and  Is- 
rael the  scoff  of  every  nation.  The  descendants 
of  the  barbarian  inhabited  the  land,  and  then  the 
children  of  Ishmael  and  of  Esau  returned  to  possess 
it,  and  the  blessing  of  Isaac  on  his  nobler  son—* 
*  By  thy  sword  shalt  thou  live,  and  shalt  serve  thy 
brother,  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  thou  shalt 
have  the  dominion,  thou  shalt  break  his  yoke  troxa 
off  thy  neck* — was  fulfilled,  and  the  birthright 
which  Israel  bought  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  and 
sold  again  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  for  old  gar- 
ments to  conceal  his  nakedness  and  shame,  Esau 
retook  by  his  sword,  and  possesses  unto  this  day. 

*^  High  over  all  in  the  serene  sky  the  stars  that 
heard  the  promise,  and  were  indeed  the  letters  of 
light  in  which  it  was  written,  remain  calm,  and 
cold,  and  unchanged,  above  the  valley  of  Hebron, 
as  calm  and  cold  to-night,  above  my  head,  as  when 
their  rays  fell  on  the  whit«  tents  of  Abraham,  and 
the  laughing  eyes  of  the  incredulous  Sarah.** 

"A  PARTY  of  us,**  writes  a  correspondent, 
"went  to  Rockaway  last  summer.  Mr.  M^Kin- 
non,  who  was  at  the  head  of  our  party,  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  loitering  at  the  dinner-table,  but  tak- 
ing some  fruit  in  bis  hand,  would  leisurely  eat  it 
on  the  piazza  of  the  hotel.  One  day  he  took  a  few 
raisins,  and,  while  eating  them,  an  urchin  of  sev- 
en or  eight  ventured,  *  Please,  Sir,  give  me  some 
raisins?* 

*•*  Certainly,*  said  M*K.;  *but  I  have  so  few 
you  had  better  go  to  the  head^'Waiter,  and  he  will 
give  you  some.* 

"  *No,  he  won't.  Sir;  not  one.' 

'*  *  Go  and  try,  and  if  he  don't  give  yon  some, 
hone  him !' 

'*  *  I  never  boned  a  man  in  my  life,*  said  the  boy, 
'and  wouldn't  for  a  dollar.* 

'*  Mr.  M*K.,  being  struck  with  the  boy*s  manner, 
went  and  procured  him  a  goodly  supply  of  raisins, 
etc.,  on  a  plate,  and  the  little  fellow  collected  his 
youthfiil  compeers  around  him,  and  all  Joined  in 
the  feast     Having  finished  the  repast,  the  plate 


must  be  returned,  and  the  dinner  being  over  the 
dining-room  door  was  locked,  and  bow  to  get  rid 
of  the  plate  was  the  question.  Our  hopeful  youth, 
encouraged  by  hia  former  success,  walks  up  to 
M*K.  and  says: 

*  *■  *  Please,  Sir,  to  knock  at  the  dining-room  door, 
and  make  the  waiter  take  the  plate.  Sir.* 

**  *  Tes ;  but  suppose  he  won't  take  it  fh>m  me  ?' 
asked  M*Kinnon. 

''  'WeU,  if  he  don't,*  said  the  boy,  * 6oiie  him, 
Sir,  boM  him.' 

*'  Mr.  M*Kinnon  took  the  plate,  called  the  mat- 
ter  square,  and  says,  if  that  boy  lives  to  be  nom- 
inated for  the  Presidency,  he  means  to  vote  for 
him." 

LuTBir  to  the  Old  Bachklor  on  the  retuni  of 
the  last  New-Tear's  Day : 

*'  Oh  the  spring  hath  less  of  htightneM 

Ererj  jtur. 
And  the  sdov  a  ghastlier  vhltenen 

Every  year; 
Nor  do  summer  blossoms  quicken. 
Nor  does  autnmn^s  fruitage  thicken 
As  it  did— the  seasons  sicken 

Every  year. 

^It  is  growing  colder,  eolder, 

Ererj  year, 
And  I  feel  that  I  am  older 

Every  year; 
And  my  limbs  are  less  elastie, 
And  jaj  fancy  not  so  plssUe— 
Yes,  mj  habits  grov  monastle 

Every  year. 

^'^Tis  heeoming  bleak  and  bleaker 

firery  year, 
And  my  hopes  ere  waxing  wesker 

Every  year; 
Care  I  nov  for  merrj  dancing. 
Or  for  eyes  with  passion  glsndngf 
Love  is  less  and  less  entrancing 

Every  year. 

**  Oh,  the  days  I  have  sqoandei'd 

Every  year, 
And  the  frienddiips  rudely  sandai'd 

Every  year  I 
Of  the  ties  that  might  havs  twined  me. 
Until  Time  to  Death  resigned  me. 
My  infirmities  remind  me 

Every  ye«r.** 

A  New  Jersey  Justice  of  the  Peace  was  trav- 
eling with  a  friend  in  the  western  part  of  Ohio, 
and  finally  came  into  quite  an  unsettled  region. 
Late  in  the  day  the  two  travelers  reached  a  cabin, 
where  they  asked  for  supper  and  lodgings.  The 
old  man  was  away,  and  Uie  old  woman  promptly 
refused,  but  the  grown-up  daughter  put  in  a  good 
word  for  the  good-looking  men,  and  her  mother 
finally  consented.  After  supper,  as  they  vrere  all 
sitting  before  the  fire,  the  old  woman  b^gaa  Mm 
talk: 

**  I  s'pose,  strangers,  yon*re  f^om  ConsekUcot, 
or  some  such  Yankee  place  ?" 

**  Oh  no,  ma'am,"  said  the  Justice,  "  we  are  not 
Yankees  by  any  means." 

**  Well,  where  did  you  come  f5rom  then  ?*• 
**  We  are  from  New  Jersey,  madam.*' 
*<0h,  goody  Laudy!"    said  the   old  wtmsan, 
yetr 


The  lively  writer  who  sends  the  two  or  three 
that  are  next  in  order  wQl  always  be  weloone. 
He  furnishes  a  *'  treating"  bill  at  an  Iriah  election 
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to  an  Irish  baronet,  whoee  saccessor  attests  this  as 
a"goodbiU." 

■It 

**MTBlXX,BBTAVaABBITr,    X 


**  To  ftting  (eating  16  freeholders  abore  sUlrs 
for  Sir  Marks,  at  three  shiUings  and  thruppenoe 
ahead,  is  to  me X9  19    0 

**To  ating  16  more  (?)  below  stairs,  and  two 
priests  after  sapper,  istome 116   0 

^To  six  beds  Id  one  room  and  four  in  anoth- 
«,  at  two  guineas  erery  bed,  and  not  more  than 
foor  in  anj  one  bed  at  anj  time ;  cheap  ennff 
the  Lord  knows!  istome 29  15    0 

**  To  eighteen  horMi  and  6  mewles,  at  thir- 
teen pence  ererj  one  of  them;  and  for  a  man 
which  was  lost  (h  on  the  head  of  watching  tbem 
aU  night,  is  to  me 6   6    0 

**For  breakfisst  on  taj  In  the  morning  tot 
ererx  one  of  them  as  manj  more  as  thsf 
broDgbt,  as  near  as  I  can  gaess,  is  to  me 4  19    8 

**To  raw  whiskej  and  pnncb,  without  talk- 
ing of  pipes  or  tobacco  as  well  as  for  porter; 
and  as  well  as  for  breaking  the  potatoe*pot  and 
other  glasses  (?)  and  ddi;  for  the  first  daj  and 
nigbt,  I  am  not  rery  sure  Cconsdentlons  fel- 
low] but  for  three  dajs  and  a  half;  as  little  as 
I  esn  call  it,  and  to  be  rtrj  exact  0)  it  is  in  all 
or  thereabouts,  as  nearly  as  I  can  guess,  and 
not  to  be  too  particular,  is  to  me  at  the  least. .  T9  15    0 

[**  Sir  Harks,**  whoerer  be  was,  can  not  hare 
resisted  payment  of  this  last  item  at  any  rate, 
after  so  many  carefnl  reserrations  put  around 
to  make  it  safe.  But  we  hare  not  by  any 
means  got  to  the  end  of  the  account] 

*^  For  shaTing  and  cropping  off  the  heads  (t  I) 
of  49  fteeholders  for  Sir  Marks  [not  sUted,  by- 
the-way,  whether  for  dinner  or  for  supper],  at 
thirteen  pence  erery  head  of  them,  by  my 
broUier  who  has  a  Wote  (role),  la  to  me 9  18    0 

**  For  a  womit  tw  in  place  of  a  v]  and  nurse 
fbr  poor  Tim  Kieman  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  when  he  was  not  expected  ii.e,  not  ex- 
pected to  liTe],  is  to  me  ten  hog  (AngUee). ...     0  10  10 

**  Signed  in  place  of  Jemmy  Gun's  wHk  (1) 

•*Bbyah  X  Gamitt. 

UAMX. 

**  Sum  of  the  total  (otherwise  total  of  the  hnU): 

£  t.   d. 

9  13  00 
1  16  09 
99  16  00 
606  00 
4  19  00 
79  16  00  (t) 
9  13  01  (!) 
00  10  10 
110  18  10 
**  Non.~I  don*t  talk  of  the  piper  for  keeping 
him  sober  so  long  as  he  was  so  (another  most 
prudent  lesor  ration],  this  is  to  me £0  0  0!* 

A  McTHODiST  brother— not  a  bishop  as  yet,  but 
**  superintending^  the  chorches  of  one  of  the  wid- 
est Districts  in  this  conntr^r— writes  to  the  Drawer 
the  following  incident,  which  we  print,  not  to  laugh 
at,  bnt  as  a  striking  exhibition  otfielmg  pood  as 
well  as  good  feeling : 

*'  While  snperintending  a  camp-meeting  in  Scott 
Conntj, Virginia,  there  was  a  dear  old  sister,  noted 
in  that  coonty  for  her  piety,  who  became  rery  much 
attached  to  me,  and  every  morning  she  came  to  the 
preacher's  tent  with  a  bag  of  peaches,  and  often 
with  other  tokens  of  her  kind  r^ard.  Just  before 
the  meeting  was  to  dose  die  presented  herself,  and 
after  giving  me  the  fimit  and  charging  me  to  eat  it 
all  myself,  she  said: 

«« *  i*ni  going  to  take  my  seat  pver  there  by 
Brother  Smith's  tent,  where  I  can  see  yon  good 


and  have  plenty  of  room  to  shont  and  praise  the 
Lord.' 

**  When  the  service  began  there  sat  the  old  wo- 
man. I  began  by  reading  the  well-known  hymn: 
***On  Jordan's  stormy  banks  1  stand.* 

"Ere  I  had  finished  the  hymn  every  eye  in  the 
vast  audience  was  filled  with  tears;  and  as  the 
leader  was  about  to  raise  the  tune,  the  old  sister 
arose  fh>m  her  seat,  and  slapping  her  hands,  cried 
ont  at  the  top  of  her  voice : 

"  *  God  Almighty  bless  your  pretty  sweet  little 
soul!  Just  read  dat  hymn  over  one  more  time 
like  yer  did  just  now.* 

"The  effect  was  tremendous  on  the  whole  as- 
sembly. They  were  quite  as  ready  to  Isugh  as 
they  had  been  to  cry  a  moment  before,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  I  could  control  myself  enough  to 
tell  the  leader  to  sing." 

Ax  attentive  reader  of  the  Drawer  requests  na 
to  print  a 'Capital  thinj^  that  was  said  by  Tris- 
tam  Burgess,  of  Rhode  Island,  in  Congress : 

"  During  the  debate  on  the  Tariff,  in  1828,  an 
amendment  was  offered  to  increase  the  duty  on 
molasses  ten  cents  per  gallon,  being  an  increase  of 
a  hundred  per  cent,  ad  valortm.  Its  object  was  to 
choke  off  the  Northern  members,  and  indirectly  to 
kill  the  bill.  The  moment  the  amendment  was 
announced  by  the  chairman,  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  Mr.  Burgess,  of  Rhode  Island,  arose  and 
implored  the  mover  to  withdraw  it  He  showed 
its  effects  npon  the  trade  between  the  Eastern 
States  and  the  adjacent  islands,  in  timber,  and  the 
return  cargoes  of  molasses,  which  was  Uie  daily 
food  of  the  poor.  His  speech  was  shori,  and  to  the 
point.  As  he  took  his  seat  Henry  Daniel,  of  Ken- 
tucky, sprang  to  his  feet,  and  roared  out  at  the  top 
of  his  voice :  *  Mr.  Speaker,  let  the  constituents  of 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  sop  their  bread 
only  on  one  side  in  molasses,  and  they  will  pay 
the  same  duties  they  do  now.'  Mr.  Bartlett,  of 
New  Hampshire,  here  remarked,  *Now  look  ont 
for  Tristam ;  Hs^rry  will  catch  it*  Mr.  Burgess 
arose,  with  fire  t>eaming  from  his  countenance,  and 
addressed  the  chair.  "  The  relief  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  is  but  adding  insult  to 
injury.  Does  not  that  gentleman  know  that  es- 
tablished habit  l>ecome8  second  nature,  and  that  all 
laws  are  cruel  and  oppressive  that  strike  at  the  in- 
nocent habiu  of  the  people  ?  To  illustrate :  What 
would  the  gentleman  think  of  me  if  I  should  offer 
an  amendment  that  neither  himself  nor  his  constit- 
uent shall  hereafter  have  more  than  a  pint  of  whis- 
ky for  breakfast  instead  of  a  quart  ?  Does  he  not 
know  that  the  disposition  of  all  animals  partakes, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  the  food  on  which 
they  are  fed  t  The  horse  is  noble,  kind,  and  grate- 
ful;  he  is  fed  on  grain  and  grass.  The  bear  (look- 
ing at  Daniel,  who  was  a  heavy,  short  man,  dresa- 
ed  in  a  bine  coat  with  a  velvet  collar)  will  eat 
hog  and  raw  hominy.  You  may  domesticate  him, 
drMS  him  in  a  blue  coat  with  a  vdvet  collar,  and 
learn  him  to  stand  erect,  and  to  imitate  the  human 
voice,  as  some  showmen  have  done,  bnt  examine 
him  cloeely.  Sir  (looking  at  Daniel  some  seconds), 
yon  will  discover  lie  is  the  bear  still.  The  gentle- 
man told  us,  in  a  speech  some  days  ago,  that  hit 
district  produced  large  numbers  of  jackasses,  h^gs, 
and  mules.  No  stronger  proof  of  the  truth  of  his 
statements  can  be  given  than  a  look  at  its  repre- 
sentative. I  ask  the  gentleman  to  keep  this  extra 
duty  off  molasses,  and  commence  its  use  among  hit 
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eonstitaeotf,  and  ma  feeble  as  oof  bold  upon  Ufe  is, 
Mr.  Chainnan,  a  man  may  jet,  before  we  die,  be 
pennitted  to  go  to  his  graye  with  two  eyes  in  his 
bead  in  the  gentleman's  district.*  Daniel  wilted 
nnder  the  sarcasm,  and  few  members  afterward 
felt  disposed'  to  aroose  the  eminent  son  of  Rhode 
Idand."  

A  ULDY  in  the  South  writes  that  a  friend  of  hers 
was  conversing  with  a  conceited  fellow,  who  was 
himself  enough  of  &  blockhead  for  two.  He  was 
speaking  of  a  eonmion  acquaintance  of  theirs,  and 
wound  up  bis  very  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  per- 
son in  question  by  calling  him  *'  a  conceited  block- 
head." 

"Well,  Sir,**  replied  the  Udy,  "  I  do  not  know 
any  one  better  qualified  to  judge  of  the  subject  than 
yourself." 

The  fellow  accepted  the  remark  as  a  compliment 
to  his  superior  discernment,  and  smiled  his  grate- 
tol  acknowledgments. 

AicD  the  same  lady  correspondent  pays  the  fol- 
lowing tribute  to  »*  the  Poet :" 

Every  perfumed  thought  that  came 

From  the  Poet's  silent  heart. 

Shall  in  other  ditys  impart 
Oratefbl  Inoense  to  his  namei 

And  the  seeds  of  trnth  he  leaves 
On  the  seeming  barren  ground. 
Shall  in  other  dajs  be  bound 

Into  golden  harvest  sheaves^ 

Thb  bar  and  the  pulpit  have  furnished  no  small 
amount  of  admirable  material  for  the  Drawer,  but 
the  medical  gentlemen  are  very  sparing  of  their  fa^ 
vors.  Probably  the  doctors  rarely  see  any  thing 
to  laugh  at.  Then  let  us  have  the  other  side  of  the 
picture.  The  serious  is  the  better  part  of  man. 
Laughter  is  but  the  flower  of  life ;  to  be  seriously 
cheerfiil  and  cheerfully  serious  is  the  true  way  to 
Uve. 

Now  and  then  one  of  the  doctors  comes  with  a 
humorous  reminiscence  of  his  profession,  or  a  sketch 
of  something  that  has  just  happened,  and  which  he 
must  tell  or  burst.     Listen : 

"  One  of  my  patients  is  a  genuine  hypochondriac. 
One  of  his  hallucinations  has  been  that  Bonaparte 
is  seeking  him  to  take  his  life,  and  that  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Guard  is  around  his  house,  ready  to 
pitch  into  him  if  he  stirs  out.  The  other  day  he 
sent  for  me  in  great  haste.  I  was  soon  in  his  cham- 
ber, and  found  him  writhing  in  great  agony.  He 
had  been  eating  a  hearty  dinner,  apd  an  attack  of 
dyspepsia  was  on  him  of  the  worst  kind. 

**  *  Well,  what's  the  matter  now,  my  dear  Sir?' 
I  said ;  *  has  Bonaparte  been  here?* 

"*No!  oh  no.  Doctor!  a  thousand  times  worse  I 
Pre  swallowed  the  Twelve  Apostles  !* 

" '  Is  it  possible  ?*  I  repUed.  *  That  is  dreadful, 
to  be  sure,  but  not  so  bad  as  if  Bonaparte  and  his 
men  bad  gone  down,  for  they  carried  fire-arms, 
and  would  have  blown  you  up  in  no  time !  But 
the  Apostles  had  only  spears.  I  suppose  you  feel 
them  prick  occasionally?' 

"  *  Oh  dear,  yes !  There !  what  an  awful  lunge 
right  there !  That's  Judas ;  I  know  it  is  I  What 
a  terrible  fellow  he  is  !* 

"  '  ni  fix  them !  Ill  bring  them  all  up  in  five 
minutes,*  said  I.  And  preparing  a  strong  emetic, 
darkened  the  room,  gave  him  the  dose,  and  as  soon 
fts  it  took  effisct  I  struck  my  cane  heavily  on  the 


floor  with  every  cascade,  crying  out  with  each: 
There  comes  Peter !  there  comes  John!  that's  Ju- 
das!* till  the  round  doaea  were  east  up;  when  I 
ordered  them  all  out  of  the  room,  and  shot  the 
door.  The  patient— -exhausted,  bideed,  but  re- 
lieved— ^fell  asleep,  and  awakened  with  a  fall  coo- 
viction  that  the  Twelve  had  departed. 

*«  He  will  not  swaUow  the  Apostks  again,  nta 
he  takes  them  at  dessert  after  overfeedtag." 

An  ardent  admirer  writes  that  he  was  complete- 
ly carried  away  by  the  Drawer  for  last  month. 
Some  one  must  have  brought  him  back,  for  be  is 
on  band,  and  sends  the  following  very  timely  i^ 
proof  cf  a  practice  which,  like  stealing  wnbrellaa, 
is  becoming  a  little  too  common  in  this  eoDBmity : 

"  The  Bev.  Mr.  Peters,  ofTennesftee,  was  preach- 
ing, and,  having  a  large  gift  of  contiDaance,  was 
somewhat  protracted  in  his  discourse.  Several  of 
his  bearers  left  in  the  midst  of  the  sermon.  One 
young  man  was  on  his  way  to  the  door  when  Mr. 
Peters  pointed  his  k>ng  finger  at  him,  nnd  said, 
*  Brethren,  that  young  man  Sbb  jnst  as  good  a  right 
to  go  out  as  any  one.*  It  is  needless  to  aay  that  he 
was  the  last  deserter. 

"  At  another  time,  while  Mr.  Peters  was  preach- 
ing, a  young  man  started  to  leave  the  bouse,  and 
making  some  noise  as  he  went,  Mr.  Petera  paused, 
and  said, 

*' 'I  will  finish  my  discourse  when  that  joog 
man  gets  out.' 

**  The  fellow  very  coolly  took  bis  seat,  and  said, 

"  *  Then  It  will  be  some  time  before  yon  get 
through  I* 

'"nie  preacher,  however,  was  up  to  him;  and 
remarking,  *  A  bad  promise  is  better  broken  than 
kept,'  went  on  with  his  sermon.** 

This  reminds  us  of  an  old  pulpit  anecdote  at^ 
tributed  to  Rowland  Hill.  Two  strangers  paasing 
the  church  in  which  he  was  preaching,  entered, 
walked  up  the  aisle,  and  finding  no  seat,  stood  fbr 
a  while  and  listened  to  the  sermon.  Presently 
they  turned  to  walk  out.  Before  they  reached  the 
door  the  preacher  said — "But  I  will  tell  yon  a 
story." 

This  arrested  the  strangers,  and  they  paused, 
turned  again,  and  listened. 

**Once  there  was  a  man,"  said  the  speaker, 
"who  said  that  if  he  had  all  the  axes  in  the  worid 
made  into  one  great  axe,  and  all  the  trees  in  the 
world  were  made  into  one  great  tree,  and  he  could 
wield  the  axe  and  cut  down  the  tree,  be  would 
make  it  into  one  great  whip  to  thresh  those  ungod- 
ly men  who  turn  their  backs  upon  tbeGo^Ml,  and 
stop  to  bear  a  story.** 

The  strangers  thought  tbey  bad  heard  enoo^  to 
satisfy  their  curiosity,  and  resumed  their  walk  in 
the  street. 

For  these  four,  and  one  more,  we  are  Indahted 
to  a  St.  Louis  correspondent,  whose  very  nama  la 
suggestive,  and  who  has  promiied  to  come  and  aet 
us  again. 

"  In  the  Borough  of  H ^  some  years  staea, 

Pool  was  prosecuting-attomey,  and  Jake  WcbKb 
court-crier.  The  former  was  a  fiellow  of  ^  infinila 
jest,*  the  latter  a  thick-set,  moon-laced  Dntchmaa, 
who  held  his  bead  a-one-side,  but  bad  a  voice  that 
rang  through  the  court-house,  to  be  beard  a  sgnare 
off.  Alexander  Watson,  one  of  the  best-beart^d 
men  alive,  but  modest  to  a  fault,  was  one  day  ia 
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the  midst  of  a  large  audience  in  the  court-room, 
listlessly  looking  on.  Kow  Pool  and  Watson  be- 
longed to  the  same  volunteer  corps — *  the  Guards* — 
and  were  fast  friends.  A  liberty  may  be  taken  with 
one*s  friend ;  so,  in  a  pause  of  the  buzz,  while  the 
Judge  was  arranging  some  instructions  to  the  Jury, 
Pool,  in  a  quiet  tone,  said  to  Wentz  (perched,  as 
usual,  in  his  box), 

"  *  Crier,  call  Alexander  Watson.' 

**  Jake  raised  himself,  his  eyes  thrown  toward 
the  ceiling,  his  chin  drawn  down  to  his  left  shoul- 
der, and  sung  out, 

*^* Alexander  Watson!  Alexander  Watson!! 
Alexander  Watson ! !  !* 

**  Blank  dismay  was  in  the  countenance  of  the 
party  thus  unexpectedly  summoned;  hia  portly 
form  soon  nude  way  through  the  crowd;  and, 
blushing  scarlet,  he  leaned  toward  the  attorney  to 
know  his  wishes.  Poq1*s  serious  face  was  inclined 
forward. 

**  *  Aliok,^  said  he,  in  a  whisper, '  I  want  you  to 
tell  the  truth.' 

"  *  Well— yes — you  know  I  will.' 

**  *  Then  tell  me,  Alick,  have  yon  now  any  to- 
bacco about  you  ?' 

"  *  Why,  yes— -I  have,'  b^^  the  surprised  citi- 
zen. 

'*  *  Then  give  me  a  chew,'  said  the  attorney,  at 
the  same  time  giving  Wentz  the  sign  to  dismiss  a 
witness. 

"*  Alexander  Watson,  you  are  discharged  the 
court !'  roared  the  crier.  And,  long  after,  much 
of  the  fun  m  the  borough  arose  out  of  Alick  Wat- 
son's surprise,  and  Pool's  novel  mode  of  raising  to- 
bacco while  engaged  in  a  case." 


*'  Ix  the  same  good  old  borough  a  State  Military 
Convention  once  met,  in  mid-summer;  and  the 
chiefs  of  our  bold  militia,  swathed  to  the  neck  in 
padded  broadcloth,  and  covered  with  brass  buttons, 
were  seen  on  the  streets  in  all  directions.  About 
the  court-house,  where  the  principal  nest  of  lawyers 
was,  several  of  these  gentry  sat  in  the  shade,  making 
their  comments  on  the  defenders  of  the  country, 
whose  appearance,  considering  the  temperature, 

was  ludicrous  enough.     B was  a  member  of 

the  bar  whose  conversation  sometimes  outran  lus 
ideasy  and  whose  facts  were  at  times  not  a  little 
confused.  *  Look'e  there,  fellows  !*  said  he,  *  look 
at  Colonel  Frits,  of  Schuylkill !  Jerusalem,  but 
he's  dressed !  And  that  sword — it  looks  as  fine  as 
the  one  the  Emperor  of  Tusamjf  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent!— but  only  look  how  proud  he  walks !  But 
it's  rather  warm  to  have  that  big  chateau  on  his 
head !'    Of  course  a  roar  of  laughter  followed  this 

speech,  and  B was  happy  in  the  belief  dut  he 

must  have  said  a  particularly  good  thing." 

**  Old  Cbbsteb  (in  the  same  borough),  a  port- 
ly *  colored  person,'  kept  an  oyster-saloon  near  the 
court-house.  Bill  Stanley,  a  dilapidated  part  of 
one  of  the  first  families,  one  evening  had  a  stew 
and  a  mug  of  ale,  but  unfortunately  had  not  means 
equal  to  his  desire  to  pay  the  score. 

"  *  Chester,'  said  he,  *  just  mind  this  quarter's 
worth,  won't  you  ?* 

*'  ^  Can't  mind    can't  mind,  no  way !' 

*"  Can't  mind,  Chester?  Bless  your  <dd  toul  I 
nothing  easier,  except  to  forget  But  I  tell  you, 
Chester,  /  can  mind  things  I  read  when  I  was  a 
boy,  and  111  recite  you  now  part  of  Scott's  poems. 
Listen!' 


"Then,  as  old  Chester's  eyes  were  enlarging 
with  astonishment, 

"  *  Yes,  you  old  sinner !  listen : 

** Charge^  Cheater,  charge!  oa,  Stanley,  oo  1** 
As  he  disappeared  through  the  door — *  Charge, 
Chester,  cha^!' 

** '  Jis'  look  dare  now— all  dem  bowl  soup  gone 
clarl  and  tells  ole  Chester  ^*  charge,"  as  ef  dat 
bring  back  dat  soup  and  dat  ale !  Fore  de  Lor*  I 
gibs  up  dis  business  next  winter,  sure  V  " 

"  An  old  Dutch  tavern-keeper  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  *■  borough'  had  his  tliird  wife,  and  being  asked 
his  views  of  matrimony,  replied,  *  Yell  den,  you  see, 
de  first  times  I  marries  for  lovo— dat  wash  goot ; 
den  I  marries  for  peanty— dat  wash  goot  too,  i^ut 
as  goot  as  de  first ;  but  dis  time  I  marries  for  mon- 
ey—and dis  is  petter  as  poth  V  Old  Cooney  took 
a  practical  view  of  things." 

Judge  Hswit  was  on  the  bench  in  the  Western 
District  of  this  State,  and  Colonel  Billings  waa 
trying  a  case  before  him.  The  Judge  overruled  so 
many  of  the  exceptions  of  the  lawyer  that  Billings 
got  out  of  patience,  and  spoke  so  severely  that  the 
Judge  at  last  demanded,  in  a  voice  of  thunder : 

"  What  does  the  counsel  suppose  I  am  here  for  ?" 

Colonel  Billings  looked  sadly  disconcerted, 
scratched  his  head,  thought  a  moijient,  and  at 
last,  with  a  bland  nnile  on  his  fkce,  replied, 

"  I  confess  your  honor  has  got  me  now." 

Thk  Rev.  Dr.  Manton,  Rector  of  SL  Asaph's  par- 
ish, in  one  of  the  rural  dbtricts  adjacent  to  thia 
dty,  had  a  man-of-all-work  on  his  hirm  by  the  namo 
of  Ked — a  capital  fellow  when  he  was  sober,  and 
only  now  and  then  would  he  go  off  on  a  spree.  One 
of  these  nows  and  thens  had  been  unusually  pro- 
tracted. When  he  finally  returned  home  sober, 
the  Doctor  asked  him  why  he  had  staid  away  so 
long. 

"  Ah !  Dominie,"  replied  Ked,  with  a  deep-drawn 
sigh,  **  I've  been  an  extensive  traveler  since  I  saw 
you ;  I've  been  in  seven  dififbrent  States." 

*^  Indeed  1"  said  the  Doctor ;  **  and  which  were 
they,  Ned?" 

**  Why  first,  Dominie,  when  I  left  I  went  over 
into  the  State  of  New  Jersey ;  then  into  a  high 
state  of  excitement ;  next  into  a  state  of  don'trcare- 
a-bit-for-any-thing-ativeness ;  then  into  a  state  of 
abject  misery ;  then  into  a  state  of  utter  destitu- 
tion ;  then  into  a  state  of  helpless  drunkenness ; 
and  I  must  candidly  admit,  Dominie,  I  was,  for  the 
major  portion  of  the  time,  In  a  fiddled  state." 

The  Dominie  told  him  that  a  state  of  repentance 
was  the  one  into  which  he  had  better  go  without 
delay,  or  he  would  find  his  last  state  worse  than 
any  he  had  been  in  jtt. 

At  another  time,  Ned  was  raking  hay  in  the 
field ;  the  sky  was  overcast,  and  there  was  eveiy 
appearance  of  a  shower. 

"  Come,  hurry  up,  Ned  I"  sAid  the  Doctor;  **  we 
are  going  to  have  rain." 

Ned  stopped  raking,  leaned  lazily  on  his  rake- 
handle,  took  a  squint  at  the  clouds,  and  said : 

**  Shouldn't  wonder.  Dominie,  if  we  did  have  a 
shower ;  but  I  think  it  will  be  only  a  dry  nrni." 

'*  A  dbry  rain !"  replied  the  Doctor ;  **  who  ever 
heard  of  a  dry  rain  ?" 

Ned  put  on  a  very  quizzically  serious  fkoe,  and, 
looking  at  the  Doctor,  inquired, 
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**  Dominie^  do  you  ever  read  the  Bible  ?" 

**  You  know  I  do,  Ned ;  why  do  you  ask  me  such 
m  question  as  that  ?*' 

*'  Well,  then,  don't  you  think  as  how  when  it 
rained  fire  and  brimstone  on  to  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah it  was  a  very  dry  rain  ?" 

Doctor  Manton  gave  it  up  and  left  the  field. 


SoMB  years  ago  Colonel  Roberts  was  a  Member 
of  Congress  from  Mississippi.  On  his  return  some 
of  his  constituents  rallied  him  for  having  taken  so 
little  part  in  the  debates,  while  the  rest  of  the  del- 
egation—Jeff Davis,  Brown,  and  Thompson— had 
made  a  great  noise,  and  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  country.  **Well,  my  fHends,*'  replied  the 
Colonel,  **I  win  tell  you.  When  I  was  a  young 
man  I  used  to  ride  a  good  deal  at  night,  and  fre- 
quently got  lost  Whenever  I  came  to  the  bank 
oif  a  stream  I  put  my  ear  to  the  ground,  and  ascer- 
tained where  the  water  made  the  noise;  at  that 
place  I  always  marched  in— it  was  sure  to  he  the 
thalhwest  place.**' 

Judge  Pbtkrs,  of  Connecticut,  was  in  the  Draw- 
er last  January,  and  another  correspondent  remem- 
bers an  anecdote  of  him  and  the  same  member  of 
the  bar  who  was  in  company  with  the  Judge  before. 

"  Some  years  since,  the  people  of  Middletown 
petitioned  the  Legislature  to  have  the  court-house 
and  Jail  at  Haddam  abandoned,  and  have  all  the 
business  of  Middlesex  County  done  at  Middletown, 
instead  of  having  it  divided  between  the  two  places 
as  it  bad  been  firom  time  immemorial.  Judge  Pe- 
ters was  summoned  before  the  committee  to  whom 
the  petition  was  referred,  and  he.  told  a  very  hard 
stor}'  indeed  about  Haddam.  He  said,  *It  was 
the  vilest  place  to  which  a  Judge  ever  went  to  hold 
a  Court.  There  was  no  accommodation  there  for 
man  or  beast.  When  he  went  there  he  was  always 
obliged  to  get  one  man  to  keep  him  and  another 
man  to  keep  bis  horse,  etc' 

"  In  reply,  Mr.  H ,  the  lawyer  who  was  em- 
ployed by  the  good  people  of  Haddam  to  defend 
their  place  and  name,  with  many  twitches  of  his 
fiice  and  a  look  that  no  oth^r  man  could  give,  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  his  friend,  Judge  Peters, 
had  experienced  any  inconvenience  at  Haddam. 
He  had  a  very  great  respect  for  Judge  Peters,  and 
80  had  the  whole  community ;  and  the  committee 
might  rest  assured  that  the  public  did  not  esteem 
It  necessary  for  the  due  administration  of  justice 
that  the  Judge  and  his  horse  should  eat  and  sleep 
together  " 

Maht  years  hare  passed  since  the  writer  of  the 
following  rhymes  gave  to  his  lady-love  a  penknifb, 
and  received  a  watch  chain  in  return.  In  reply 
to  the  intimation  that  a  knife  is  an  ominous  (^ 
he  wrote: 

**  May  never  nipentitioii  tinge  thy  heart. 

May  nerer  trifling  things  onr  friend^ip  sever; 
For  what  thy  cruel  knife  may  cut  apart. 
My  geoeroas  chain  shall  tie  as  close  as  ever. 

"By  mutual  presents  we  are  sure  endeared. 
Pray  keep  strict  watch  on  thine, 
For  should  it  do  the  mischief  feared, 
111  bang  myaelf  in  mine.** 


Grsatly  obliged  Is  the  Drawer  to  the  corre- 
spondent who  sends  the  following  and  more : 

''There  was  Judge  Bobbins,  a  bom  Yankee,  '  a 
fellow  of  Yale,'  who  went  out  to  Kentucky  and 


was  made  a  Judge,  when  book  lamin*  was  in  bad 
repute,  and  the  man  who  practiced  behind  the  bar 
was  of  vastly  more  consequence  among  deep  red 
lawyers  and  judges  than  he  who  practiced  at  the 
bar.  When  the  Legislature  raised  the  salaries  of 
all  judges  to  be  thereafter  appointed,  what  did  aU 
the  old  judges  do  but  resign^  so  as  to  secure  a  re- 
appointment with  a  higher  salary  I  Judge  Bob- 
bins resigned  too,  but,  alas  I  the  Governor  appoint- 
ed somebody  else,  leaving  the  poor  man  hi^h  and 
dry  as  a  clam  at  low  tide.  In  great  indignation 
he  then  went  over  to  Illinois,  took  to  the  law  again 
with  great  zeal,  and  going  regularly  on  the  cir- 
cuit, finding  time,  however,  to  marry  two  wive^ 
cultivate  an  auburn-colored  wig,  and  lecture  veiy 
eloquently  on  temperance.  He  was  very  honest 
though,  very  good,  bigoted,  and  terribly  pugna- 
cious. 

'*  The  last  I  saw  of  him  in  court,  he  was  nnnso- 
ally  hot  in  his  client's  cause,  being  very  much  to 
the  damage  of  his  fee,  his  own  dient.  It  turned 
out  that  his  favorite  nag  had  gone  astraj,  or  *fol-> 
lered  off  a  waggin,'  up  into  Macon  County,  and 
when  Mr.  Taylor,  his  weaker  half,  who  was  a  bei* 
ter  witness  than  lawyer,  had  found  him,  the  old 
horse  had  been  taken  up,  worked  almost  to  death, 
beaten  and  starved,  by  one  Hanks,  who  added  in- 
sult to  injury  by  swearing  at  him  besides.  So  he 
sued  Hanks,  and  then  he  was  at  it  in  a  wrangle 
with  his  opponent  about  a  demurrer,  and  proving 
up  a  most  miserable  case  of '  cruelty  to  animals*  by 
his  partner  in  the  law.  While  the  case  was  pro- 
gressing, a  lazy  lawyer,  whose  list  of  briefs  was  re- 
markable only  for  its  brevity^  without  a  cause,  per- 
petrated this  rhyme  while  the  Judge  was  engaged 
in  walloping  poor  Hanks.  Like  the  books  of  the 
ancients,  his  poetry  was  prophetic,  for  the  jury 
gave  a  verdict  of  twenty  dollars,  which  the  Court 
indignantly  set  aside.  Thus  was  established  the 
fame  of  the  poet.  He  is  now  a  professor  of  As- 
trology: 

Oh  that  some  genius  would  write  a  repoit 

Of  the  things  that  are  done  In  this  dignified  Court. 

Where  pigs,  men,  and  honea,  and  other  lean  cmttle, 

With  thin  lawyers  all  drawn  np  in  order  of  battle^ 

Are  gathered  together  In  great  agitation. 

To  end  their  oontentlon  in  fierce  litigation  1 

First,  eometh  Judge  Robbins,  in  debt  and  in  trover, 

A  ml^oinder  in  pleading  too  bad  to  pa«  over; 

Bnt,  after  demurring  and  wrangling  like  fViry, 

The  Court  took  the  pleadings— the  counsel  a  Jury. 

The  witnesses  came,  and  proved  that  one  Hanks, 

Had  lately  been  guilty  of  barbarous  pranks; 

In  thli,  that  without  conscience  or  twinge  of  ""^^^-rrr. 

He  took  np  a  gentleman's  dty^bred  horse. 

And  put  him  to  plowing  like  any  old  hack ; 

He  ^*  cussed**  him,  he  flogged  him,  made  sores  <m  his 

back; 
He  starred  him  so  badly,  **  inverted  (he  Wesslnga,** 
And  gave  the  old  horse  such  a  number  of  ditasln^s, 
That  when  Mr.  Taylor^  the  lawyer,  had  found  him. 
The  bngs  and  the  buzsards  had  gathered  around  hliB. 
The  evidence  through — the  lawyers  are  pitted. 
The  speeches  ars  made,  and  the  case  Is  sahmltled — 
The  Jury  retire — the  verdict  soon  follows. 
That  Hanks  shall  pay  Bobbins  full  twenty  round  dol- 
lars; 
But  the  Court,  in  the  pleadings  detecting  a  flaw. 
Administers  juetiee  according  to  tcne, 
By  ordering  these  litigant  sons 'Of  Be-Ital 
To  mend  up  their  pleadings  and  take  a  new  triaL 

This  is  first-rate.  Colonel  John  Zenor  was  m 
very  popular  man  in  Harrison  County,  Indiana, 
He  had  been  finequently  elected  tfk^M  LegisUtiirs 
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by  annually  increasing  majorities,  and  the  convic- 
tion had  become  general  tliat  be  was  altogether  in- 
Tincible.  At  length  Harmon  H.  Moore,  Esq.,  a 
distinguished  lawyer  of  the  County,  became  the 
opposing  candidate,  and  in  his  address  to  the  peo- 
ple he  showed,  firom  the  journals,  that  Colonel  Ze- 
nor  always  yoted  last 

**Now,  fellow-citizens,"  said  he,  "are  you  will- 
ing to  be  represented  by  a  man  who  u  never  al- 
lowed to  vote  until  every  other  member  has  voted  ? 
Will  you  submit  to  have  your  County  thus  insulted 
bk  the  person  of  its  representative  ?*' 

The  appeal  was  irresistible.  The  man  whose 
name  began  with  Z,  and  was  of  course  called  last, 
lost  his  Section  by  a  tremendous  vote. 

A  Taitkke  schoolmaster  came  over  firom  Massa- 
chusetts into  York  State  last  fall,  and  engaged  a 
school.  He  was  told  that  there  was  one  family  of 
unruly  boys  who  had  turned  the  last  teacher  out 
of  doors,  and  would  try  the  same  game  on  him. 
The  new  master  resolved  to  begin  with  a  firm 
hand,  and  establish  his  authority  at  the  outset. 
On  the  first  day  of  school  all  went  on  smoothly ; 
none  of  the  rebellious  family  —  the  litchfields — 
were  there.  The  next  day  the  same.  On  the  third 
day  a  stout  young  fellow  of  eighteen  or  nineteen 
appeared ;  and  when  the  teacher  asked  his  name,  to 
record  it,  he  learned  it  was  Litchfield.  **  Ah,  your 
name  is  Litchfield?  Just  step  out  here."  And 
bringing  him  into  the  middle  of  the  floor,  he  com- 
menced whaling  him  with  all  his  might,  till  the 
frightened  youth  fled  for  his  life. 

**  There,"  said  the  triumphant  pedagogue,  "  I 
mnderstand  those  Litchfields  threaten  to  turn  roe 
out  of  doors,  and  we'll  see  who's  master  here !" 

The  boys  laughed,  and  seemed  to  ei^joy  it  so 
much,  that  the  excited  hero  of  the  birch  demanded 
an  explanation,  and  found  to  his  dismay  that  he  had 
flogged  the  wrong  youth — a  very  inoflfensive  lad  of 
a  highly  respectable  fiimily,  whose  name  had  led  to 
the  mistake.  The  schoolmaster  thought  "  a  stitch 
in  time  would  save  nine,"  but  unfortunately  he 
took  it  in  the  wrong  place. 

Ex-Governor  BontweU  told  the  above  at  a  recent 
Educational  Convention  in  Pittsfield,  and  a  clever 
eorrespondent  sends  it  to  us,  with  a  "Composi- 
tion," quoted  by  Professor  C— — ,  which  criginaUd 
in  the  Drawer,  and  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  printed 
here  again. 

The  story  of  the  County  Clerk  in  Texas,  whose 
cew  went  away  with  the  key  of  his  office,  brings  to 
a  correspondent's  recollection  a  certificate  of  mar- 
riage, given  by  an  Illinois  justice  some  years  ago. 
He  was  magistrate  in  Copperas  Creek  Precinct,  in 
Fulton  County  in  that  State,  having  been  duly 
elected,  but  before  his  commission  arrived  a  lov- 
ing couple  made  application  to  be  joined  in  mat- 
rimony. They  refiised  to  wait  another  day,  and 
the  justice  married  them,  giving  the  following  cer- 
tificate in  his  own  handwriting,  which  b  duly 
chronicled  in  Drown's  History  of  Fulton  County, 
nUnois: 

^  Kno  V  all  men  hy  these  presents  that  I,  David  Bom, 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  of  the 
lavs  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  do  hereby  Ueeose  John  Nel- 
son and  Mary  Myers  to  live  as  married  people  in  Cop> 
pens  Precinct,  and  vhen  my  commission  comes  I  will 
marry  them  good,  and  date  It  back. 

*'  David  Rosa.  JuttSm  <tr  thg  Pmet,^ 

Job  was  telling  of  the  hard  time*  tbey  bad  at 


sea  the  last  vig9  they  made :   "  We  got  short  of 

drink,  and  we  was  all  put  on  short  allowance ; 

only  half  a  pint  of  water  a  day." 

**  Well,"  said  Uncle  Gid,  "  I  should  thmk  a  man 

could  get  along  well  enough,  at  a  pinch,  on  half  a 

pint  of  water  a  day." 

"Yes;  but  yon  see,  "said  Joe, '4t  was  M^t-too^.'" 
**  Ah,  yes,"  said  Uncle  Gid  again,  "the  sea  was 

dry."  

How  one  good  story,  as  one  good  turn,  begets 
another.  The  Dorr  War  Sentinel  has  stirred  up 
several  of  the  same  sort. 

**  In  the  border  war  of  the  '  Aroostic,'  when  our 
patriot  forces  were  encamped,  the  countersign  for 
the  night  was  *  Boston.'  The  officer  of  the  guard, 
wishing  to  see  what  stuff  his  men  were  made  of,  at- 
tempted to  enter  the  lines.  The  sentinel  called 
out, 

"*  Who  goes  there?' 

" '  A  friend,'  returned  the  officer.  Whereupon 
the  guard :  *  Advance  and  say  '  BoBTOir.'  " 

Still  another  sentinel  story  comes  to  the 
Drawer : 

"  The  village  of  Flatbush,  Long  Island,  was  an- 
noyed some  time  ago  with  frequent  visits  firom  the 
rogues  of  New  York  and  Brookl^m,  who  would  come 
in  the  night  and  steal  horses  or  any  thing  else  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on.  The  citizens  formed  a 
night  piatrol,  and  to  prevent  the  danger  of  harmii^ 
one  another  they  agreed  privately  that  any  one  ap- 
proaching the  guard  should  speak  thrice,  and  if  be 
failed  to  do  so,  he  would  be  known  as  a  thief^  and 
liable  to  be  arrested.  One  of  the  men  on  dut}*,  ho  v- 
ing  taken  a  little  too  much  bad  liquor,  descried 
some  one  coming  in  the  dark,  and  roared  out, 
'  Speak  three  times,  or  I'll  shoot  you  once  1'  -  On 
came  the  silent  figure — the  guard  blazed  away, 
and  fortunately  missed  an  advancing  cow." 

From  Tennessee  comes  a  letter  from  a  friend, 
who  will  always  find  the  Drawer  open  when  he 
comes  with  any  thing  half  as  good  as  this : 

'*  General  Falsdale  was  an  officer  in  the  Florida 
War,  celebrated  for  his  rigid  adhesion  to  military 
discipline,  and  the  scathing  lectures  he  gave  the 
soldiers  caught  neglecting  their  duty.  Among 
those  who  had  received  severe  tongue-lashings  firom 
the  General  was  Tom  Hicks,  a  wild,  rattle-brained 
fellow,  popular  in  the  camp,  and  up  to  aU  manner 
of  practical  jokes.  Proud  withal,  he  was  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  be'found  asleep  while  on  his  post  as 
guard.  He  now  had  to  take  a  withering  reproof, 
and  in  his  bitterness  he  took  a  big  oath  to  be  re- 
venged on  the  General,  if  ever  an  opportunity  of- 
fered. 

"  One  cold  night,  when  the  rain  was  pouring  in 
torrents,  Tom  was  on  sentinel  duty ;  but  he  had 
hardly  settled  his  head  in  the  collar  of  his  coat  for 
A  nap  or  to  shield  his  face  from  the  storm,  before  he 
heard  some  one  coming  along  sfdashing  through 
the  mud.  Looking  around  and  peering  into  &t 
thick  of  the  night,  he  soon  discovered  iSutX  it  was 
the  General  himself.  Now  was  the  time  1'  Level- 
ing his  musket  at  the  advancing  figure,  be  de- 
manded, 

''^  Who  goes  there?' 

"  'Your  officer,'  replied  the  General,  with  great 
decision  and  dignity. 

***  Advance  and  give  the  ooontersignr  roared 
Tom.  y--^  J 
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**Bat  the  General  jast  remembered  that  be  did 
not  recollect  to  get  it  before  he  set  oat  on  thia  ex- 
ploring expedition,  and  so  stated  to  the  tenaciooa 
sentinel,  who  declined  to  receive  any  explanation. 

*<  *  Mark  time  !*  demanded  Tom,  as  he  clicked  his 
musket  and  stepped  forward,  ready  to  fire  into  the 
heart  of  the  trembling  General  in  another  instant, 
who  now  thqught  he  would  try  the  power  of  coax- 
ing. 

••  *  Why,  Hicks,  you  know  it's  nobody  but  me  V 

** *Can*t  help  that — must  obey  orders;  strict 
military  discipline.  Mark  time,  or  111  shoot  yon 
in  a  second  I* 

*<  The  General  saw  that  he  was  fairly  canght, 
and  for  two  mortal  long  hours  Hicks  kept  him 
standing  there  *  marking  time,'  up  to  his  knees  in 
mud  and  water,  the  rain  pouxing  down  in  torrents. 
At  last  the  relief-guard  came,  and  Tom  was  able  to 
dismiss  his  prisoner.  The  General  crept  back  to 
his  quarters,  drenched  to  the  skin,  tired  to  death, 
and  liearti^  satisfied  with  camp-duty.  Tom  was 
nerer  subjected  to  any  dressings-down  after  that." 

The  "big  brother"  aends  a  pretty  little  thing 
about  his  sister.  She  was  a  six-year-old,  and,  read- 
ing an  account  of  a  man  being  turned  into  stone, 
told  the  story  to  her  big  brother,  who  said  he  didn't 
believe  a  word  of  it. 

"But,"  said  Lucy,  "wasn't  Lot's  wife  turned 
Into  a  bag  of  salt  ?" 

"  A  bag  of  salt ! — no,"  said  her  brother. 

•*  Well,  it  was  a  sack  of  salt,  thenl" 

"No,  it  wasn't." 

"Well,  what  was  it?" 

"  Why,  it  was  a  pillar  of  salt !" 

"Well,  I  knew  it  was  a  bag,  or  a  sack,  or  a  pil- 
low. What's  the  difference  ?"  inquired  little  Lucy, 
who  had  got  the  spirit  of  the  fact,  though  she  had 
missed  the  letter. 

We  are  grateful  to  our  Washing^n  friend  who 
has  communicated  the  following : 

Within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  winter  resi- 
dence of  Lord  Napier,  in  Alleghany  County,  Mary- 
land, is  still  standing  a  stone  erected  by  General 
Braddock  on  his  march  fh>m  Alexandria,  Virginia, 
to  Fort  Du  Quesne,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  year  1755.  The  stone  has  therefore  stood 
there  102  years,  and  bears  this  inscription : 

II  MILE 

To  F*-  Cumberland 

29  M*-  To 

Cap,  Smyths 

Inn  Sc  Bridge  Big 

Crossings  The   Best 

Road  To  Redstone 

Old  Fort 

64  M, 

The  following  inscription  is  fbond  on  tha  oppo- 
•iteiide: 

Our 

Counnys  Rights 
We  Will  Defend 


The  panic  of  last  autumn  has  already  furnished 
some  fun  for  the  Drawer;  our  correspondents  9iri- 
denUy  thinking  they  may  as  i^ell  liragh  as  cry 
about  it,  now  it  ia  over. 


Up  in  Pottsville,  Pennsylvania,  they  have  a 
bank  that  was  seized  witii  the  prevailing  epidemic 
The  premonitory  symptoms,  in  the  form  of  a  run, 
alarmed  the  officers,  as  they  saw  the  bills  coming 
in  and  the  silver  and  gold  flowing  out.  Pat  cama 
in  with  the  rest,  and  pulling  out  three  ten-dollar 
bills,  begged  the  favor  of  three  gold  eagles  for  the 
same.  The  Pcesident  of  the  bank  was  standing  by, 
and  said  to  Pat, 

"Why,  those  bills  are  better  than  the  specie." 

"Be sure!  and,  by  Jabers, it  was  wanten you  to 
have  the  best,  my  darlin',  that  I  brought  *en  to 
yer's." 

And  taking  the  gold  he  walked  away,  quite  con- 
tent with  letting  the  bank  have  the  rags. 

"To  the  blunders  of  the  boys  in  reading  the  Bi- 
ble, which  the  Drawer  has  already  given,"  writes  a 
correspondent,  "  I  can  add  another,  quite  as  good, 
to  show  the  undesirableness  of  using  that  aacrsd 
volume  as  a  first  reading-book  in  school : 

."  In  1830  I  Unght  a  district-school  in  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts.  A  chub-noaed  youngster  waa 
making  his  way  along  in  the  nineteenth  chapter  of 
Matthew,  and  in  that  nasal  tone  so  peculiar  to  the 
boys  when  learning  to  |«ad,  he  sang  out,  *  Te  shaU 
sit  upon  twelve  thorns^  The  received  version  had 
it  twelve  tArones — a  much  more  comfortable  ar- 
rangement, and  doubtiess  more  conformed  to  the 
original." 

y  BBT  mnch  amuaed  have  we  been  with  the  let- 
ter a  loving  mother  sends  ns  Irom  Chicago^  all 
about  her  darling  Eddie,  and  his  pet  the  kitten ; 
but  she  most  be  idlowed  to  tell  the  tale  in  her  own 
way: 

"  I  have  been  out  in  Indiana  on  a  vuit,  and 
while  there  I  found  a  beautiful  kitten,  which  I 
bought,  and  brought  home  for  a  plaything  for  my 
two  children.  To  prevent  any  disjnite  about  the 
ownership  of  puss,  I  proposed,  and  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  head  of  Uie  kitten  should  be  mine,  the 
body  should  be  the  baby's,  and  Eddie,  the  eldest — 
but  only  three  years— should  be  the  sole  proprietor 
of  the  long  and  beautiful  tail.  Eddie  rather  obJecU 
ed  at  first  to  this  division,  as  putting  him  off  with 
an  extremely  small  share  of  the  animal,  but  soon 
became  reconciled  to  the  division,  and  quite  proud 
of  his  ownership  in  the  graceful  terminus  of  the 
kitten.  One  day,  soon  after,  I  heard  the  poor  pusa 
making  a  dreadful  mewing,  and  I  called  out  to 
Eddie, 

"  *  There,  my  son,  you  are  hurting  my  part  of 
the  kitten ;  I  heard  hor  cry.' 

"*Ko,  I  didn't,  mother;  I  trod  on  my  own 
part,  and  your  port  Ao/^ersd/' " 

A  LADT— right  glad  are  we  that  the  ladies  are 
finding  the  way  to  the  Drawer— writes  to  ns  that  a 
little  nephew  of  hers,  seven  yeara  old,  was  qwBing 
at  school,  and  the  word  "  mimnthropjf**  came  to  him. 
He  spelled  it  out,  and  divided  it  into  "Miss  Ann 
Thropy,"  when  he  pronounced  it,  at  the  same  time 
asking  the  teacher  who  the  girl  was.  His  teacher 
smiled,  and  said  she  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
lady.  Presently  he  was  told  to  spell  "jiUZa»- 
Of^,"  which  he  did,  and  asked  "if  that  wasnH 
Miss  Ann's  brother?" 

That  story  sounds  "like  as  if"  it  was  made  for 
the  occasion,  but  as  a  lady  sends  it,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  its  being  a  gennine  article. 
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A  SURPRISE. 


A  PUMP 


A  PARROT. 


A  GREEDY  PIO. 


A  QUSEB  FISH. 
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rUB  CAT. 


A  TEA-FOT. 


TEXT  AND  COMMENT. 


A  YOUNG  MONKEY. 


AN  OLD  WOMAN. 


ALLSOPPS*  PALE  ALE. 
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Furnished  by  Mr.  G.  Brodte,  800  Canal  Street,  New  York,  and  dtxivm  by  Voiot 
from  actual  articles  of  Costume. 


Figures  1  ajid  2. — Carriaob  Costumb  ASku  Boy's  Dbess. 
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rpHE  Go8taxn«  on  the  preceding  page  U  adapted 
X  to  the  Parlor,  Dining-room,  or  Carriage,  and, 
in  fSact,  for  any  occasion  where  a  decoUeti  toilet  is 
not  desirable.  We  have,  indeed,  seen  a  bridal  Cos- 
tume, of  white  silk,  made  nearly  like  this,  the  points 
of  difference  being  scarcely  observable ;  the  sleeves 
were,  however,  cut  off  squai^,  and  the  skirt-trim- 
mings were  arranged  in  a  losenge  form ;  the  Coif- 
fure was,  of  course,  composed  of  the  usual  ample 
flowing  vail  and  floral  wreath.  The  illustration 
represents  a  dress  of  rich  chocolate-brown  moire, 
trimmed  with  ribbon  to  match.  This  is  graduated 
in  width,  the  broadest  being  No.  20.  The  sleeves 
are  a  decided  novelty.  The  Under-sleeve  (FSg.  3) 
will  give  a  more  clear  idea  of  its  cut.  It  is  styled 
the  "Fuschia  Sleeve,"  and  promises  to  become  a 
great  favorite.  In  the  illustration  the  bouiUaimSe 
is  a  lace  under-sleeve ;  but  it  may  also  be  made  of 
the  same  material  as  the  dress,  in  which  case  a  band 
of  trimming  to  match  confines  the  points,  the  union 
being  marked  by  rueudt  of  ribbon,  the  one  at  the 
back  of  the  arm  ending  in  short  floats.  The  illus- 
tration is  so  full  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  any 
verbal  description  of  the  mode  of  arranging  the 
trimming. 

The  Child's  Costdmb  consists  of  a  green  velvet 
sack,  cut  square  at  the  neck,  with  a  linen  ruff.  The 
skirt  is  of  a  light  purple  merino.  The  sash  is  of 
maize-color,  with  an  arabesque  border  of  green  and 
purple. 

In  the  Fdschia  Uin>BR.«LBByB  the  lace  is  van- 
dyked  in  the  graceful  curves  of  the  flower  which 
gives  it  its  name.  The  outline  and  centre  of  each 
fold  being  marked  by  an  edging  of  narrow  crimson 
or  flame-colored  velvet.  A  smaller  bouillnnniej 
through  which  a  pink  ribbon,  with  floating  ends,  is 


FioDRE  8. — ^FuscHiA  Slbeye. 


FiGURB  4. — Dress  Cap. 


drawn,  forms  the  connection  with  the  wTist4>aiKi, 
which  is  in  medallion,  with  a  small  frill. 

The  Dbbss  Cap  and  Uxdbb-Slbbvbs  areeit  Mtcff . 
In  both  the  puffings  are  separated  by  equal  inter- 
vals, in  which  the  transparents  are  uncovered.  The 
larger  puff  of  the  under-sleeve  and  the  centre  of 
the  cap  are  quadrilled  by  narrow  ribbon.  The 
transparents  extend  through  the  centre  to  the  ead 
of  the  tabs.  The  ribbons  may  be  of  any  color  to 
suit  the  taste  of  the  wearer. 


FiQtras  5.— UyngmiStMnrg. 
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fjm^hh 


mrrxms 


u\    route: 

FOR 


[T  was  Abont  B 
o'clock  when 
we  left  the  cooBuIar  residence  and  walked  over 
to  the  hoose  of  Hitchins  and  Sons,  agents  for 
oar  vessel.  Cordial,  warm  -  hearted  English- 
men were  Hitchins  and  Sons,  and  in  a  little 
time  we  were  comfortably  seated  bj  a  large  lat- 
ticed window  in  the  office,  ei^jing  the  deli- 
dons  sea-breeze  through  the  branches  of  a 
pomegranate-tree  full  of  rosy  fmit,  and  test- 
ing the  mystic  properties  of  an  ancient  berer- 


age  diAtilled  hen*  from  the  ^npir-carit'.  One 
of  the  si^ns,  wHf>«p  coimtry  *  «f»M  wa5  hi|;h  ap 
the  Bermoda  Mountain  (a  peak  of  the  Lingna- 
nea  range),  proposed  that  the  Captain  and  my- 
self shonld  make  a  jaunt  thither,  promising, 
besides  a  cool  and  delightful  ride  ai^r  rising  the 
lowlands,  the  sight  of  much  wild  and  beautifnl 
scenery.     To  this  we  gladly  assented. 

'*  Now  while  the  necessary  arrangements  arc 
in  process,**  said  the  Ci4>tain,  **let  me  show 
yon  something  curious.** 

A  short  wiUk  brought  us  to  the  Admiralty 
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Court  rooms  of  Jamaica.  Writing  bj  a  table 
in  the  oater  office  sat  a  gentleman,  who  arose, 
exchanged  salutations  with  the  Captain,  and, 
after  a  little  chat,  led  us  into  a  long,  high-wall- 
ed chamber,  redolent  with  the  odor  of  ancient 
documents,  with  rows  of  pigeon-holes  on  all 
sides,  filled  with  dustj  packages  that  ran  through 
all  the  whitj-brown  shades  down  to  a  dark 
sienna  tinge  that  just  let  the  faded  dates  of 
sixteen  hundred  and  something  peep  through. 
From  among  the  dingiest  he  drew  a  little  pack- 
et, and  laiil  it  upon  the  table.  It  was  about 
eight  inches  long,  by  four  wide ;  somewhat  di- 
lapidated, and  tied  with  a  discolored  string. 
Upon  it  was  written :  **  Fotmd  in  the  maw  of  a 
shark,*'  With  this  was  an  affidavit  hj  Lien- 
tenant  Fitton,  R.N.,  testifying  that  as  he  was 
cruising  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  during  the  year 
17 — ,  while  fishing  for  sharks  one  morning,  he 
succeeded  in  capturing  one  of  great  size,  which 
was  hoisted  upon  the  deck.  The  specimen  was 
so  huge  that  he  determined  to  take  out  and 
preserve  the  jaws  as  a  trophy.  While  the  oper- 
ation was  going  on,  its  maw  was  opened,  with- 
in which  the  package  of  papers  before-mention- 
ed was  found.  Lieutenant  Fitton  opened  the 
package,  and,  after  drying  the  documents  upon 
the  deck,  ascertained  them  to  be  the  official  pa- 
pers of  a  brig  called  the  Nancy. 

Several  months  rffter,  when  he  arrived  at  Ja- 
maica, a  suit  was  progressing  in  the  Admiralty 
Court  concerning  the  legality  of  a  prize  taken 
by  an  English  cruiser  some  time  previously. 
The  vessel  had  been  captured  after  a  long  chase, 
and  though  almost  every  thing  about  her  gave 
evidence  that  she  was  engaged  in  the  service  of 
the  enemy,  her  papers  gave  the  protection  of  a 
neutral  power.  The  case  was  just  being  decid- 
ed against  the  cruiser,  when  Lieutenant  Fitton 
came  into  court  and  produced  the  package  found 
in  the  shark^s  maw.     It  proved  to  contain  the 


true  papers  of  the  craft  in  question,  which,  dnr^ 
ing  the  chase,  her  captain  had  Uirown  over- 
board ;  a  passing  shark  had  swallowed  it ;  was 
caught  by  Lieutenant  Fitton,  while  cruisiBg,  over 
two  hundred  miles  away,  and  now  turned  up  in 
judgment  on  the  poor  skipper.  The  vessel  was 
at  once  condemned  as  a  lawful  prise,  on  the 
testimony  of  these  papers  and  die  affidavit  of 
Lieutenant  Fitton. 

After  actually  handling  the  identical  pack- 
age, we  passed  up  the  street  a  few  steps  to  the 
'*  Royal  Society  of  Arts,"  where  we  were  shown 
the  identical  jaws  of  Uie  identical  shark  that 
swallowed  the  identical  papers ;  and  the  Cap- 
tain finished  np  the  whole  business  by  passing 
them  over  my  head  and  shoulders,  their  grim, 
bristling  rows  of  teedi  not  touching  me  by  a 
couple  of  inches. 

We  had  time  only  for  a  hasty  glance  around 
the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Art  Society,  but  I  no- 
ticed one  devoted  to  the  fibrous  woods  of  Ja- 
maica capable  of  being  used  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  Their  great  number,  variety,  and 
exceeding  beauty  astonished  me.  Many  were 
as  fine  as  the  most  delicate  floss-silk,  strong, 
glossy,  and  pliable,  while  specimens  of  rare  and 
ingenious  handiwork  in  these  materials  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island,  showed  that  a  busi- 
ness of  no  mean  importance  might,  with  proper 
encouragement,  be  developed  from  those  beau- 
tiful products. 

On  returning  to  Ae  agency  every  thing  was 
in  readiness  for  our  mountain  trip.  Most  of 
the  establishments  having  been  previously  en- 
gaged by  passengers,  the  turn-out  was  not  ele- 
gant. The  carriage  had  evidently  seen  active 
and  passive  service  for  centuries,  and  looked 
more  fit  to  carry  the  ghosts  of  some  ancient 
time  than  a  couple  of  IGO-pounders.  To  this 
were  attached  a  very  ribby  little  crop-eared  gray 
pony  and  a  tall  brown,  wall-eyed,  and  almost 
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translocent  equine  Teteimn — the  span  perfectlj 
matched  in  one  important  particnJar,  to  wit,  in 
condition.  The  arrangement  was  snrmounted 
by  a  ragged-hatted,  nncoated,  shrewd-looking 
little  negro,  who  looked  as  if  he  had  been  bom 
with  the  establishment.  Our  display  was  com- 
pleted by  a  mulatto  boy  astride  a  saddled  mule, 
having  another  of  the  same  sort  in  tow, 
which  were  to  serve  in  the  ascent  of  the  mount- 
ain. 

Once  stowed  into  our  wheeled  ark,  the  avail 
able  amount  of  horse-power  in  front  became  a 
topic  of  serious  consideration ;  but  by  dint  of 
sundry  unearthly  noises,  and  a  skillful  applica- 
tion of  whip-lash,  Jehu  the  tawny  got  his  craft 
under  way,  at  a  lively  gait  too,  despite  appear- 
ances, for  the  brisk  canter  of  the  pony,  and  the 
long  swinging  trot  of  the  high  one,  soon  whirl- 
ed us  out  of  the  city  and  along  a  smooth  grav- 
eled road  skirted  by  hedges  of  gigantic  cactus, 
often  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  height,  that  sent 
out  their  branching  arms  like  huge  candelabra, 
while  an  occasional  yellow  or  crimson  flower 
peeped  out  from  the  prickly  mass.  Tamarind- 
trees,  full  of  long  brown  pods,  and  low,  wide- 
spreading  mimosas,  overshadowed  the  road; 
tall  poypoyas,  with  their  green  and  yellow  neck- 
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laces  of  melon-like  fruit ;  scarlet  clusters  of  ac- 
cae,  and  the  bright-tinted  *' mango  apple,**  not 
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only  perfumed  the  air, 
but  gave  increased  brill- 
iancy to  the  surround- 
ing greens,  besides  sug- 
gesting all  sorts  of  lus- 
cious flavors. 

We  now  and  then 
passed  a  well-appointed 
"pen,**  as  the  country- 
seats  are  termed  here, 
looking  like  a  little  par- 
adise, but  more  frequent- 
ly deserted  grounds  and 
dilapidated  tenements, 
that  still  showed  through 
the  rank  undergrowth 
many  remains  of  a  for- 
mer magnificence.  One 
place,  covering  many 
acres,  whose  ranks  of 
long  brick  aqueducts 
told  of  the  great  expense 
and  care  once  bestowed 
upon  its  irrigation,  with 
massive  walls  inclosing 
groves  of  every  kind  of 
tropic  fruit,  was  quite 
abandoned ;  and  in  the 
immense  stone  basin  of  the  fojantain  which  once 
cooled  and  graced  the  front  of  the  mansion,  a 
group  of  half  naked  negresses  were  washing  the 
dirty  clothes  of  our  passengers.  Almost  every 
thing  we  saw  gave  painful  evidence  of  a  once 
rich  and  prosperous  country,  whose  gloiy  had 
departed.  Tet  its  wild,  luxuriant  productive- 
ness and  beauty  told  with  what  a  lavish  hand 
Nature  had  bestowed  her  gifts,  and  as  plainly 
that  a  system  of  things  existed  among  its  peo- 
ple which  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  reap 
the  benefits  of  her  rich  bounty. 

I  subsequently  ascertained  that  the  causes  to 
which  the  unprosperous  condition  of  Jamaica 
was  mainly  attributable,  lay  in  the  fact  that  soon 
after  the  emancipation  land-owners  sold  to  the 
newly-made  freemen  little  spots  of  soil,  and  as 
the  wants  of  the  negro  were  few  and  easily  sup- 
plied, he  was  content,  and  could  not  be  induced 
to  work  for  a  hire  the  planter  could  afford  to 
give,  preferring  his  plantains  and  yams  that 
grew  spontaneously,  and  his  days  of  idle  ease, 
to  any  benefits  that  might  arise  from  a  laborious 
life.  And  in  addition  to  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing labor,  sugar,  once  the  great  staple  of  the 
island,  was  thrown  into  an  equal  competition 
with  the  slave-grown  products  of  Cuba  and  the 
Brazils,  thus  crushing  the  landholder  until  he 
was  glad  to  abandon  every  thing  to  escape  his 
taxes.  But  within  the  post  year  the  high  price 
of  sugars  has  imparted  such  a  stimulus  to  the 
island  that  cane-lands  have  risen  in  value  by 
the  hundred  per  cent.  Even  estate  owners  liv- 
ing in  England  have  sent  over  and  resurrected 
many  deserted  plantations,  and  re-established  the 
sugar-factories.  Great  efforts  are  being  made  to 
supply  the  island  with  *'  apprentice**  labor,  and 
Jamaica  has  at  last  a  prospect,  though  still  fain^jT  p 
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and  dim,  of  regaining  her  ancient  prospercms 
condition. 

We  soon  left  the  Lingnanea  plain  behind  us, 
and  began  to  feel  the  grateful  coolness  of  a 
higher  groand.  Our  road  ran  along  the  steep 
sides  of  the  foot-hills,  across  deep  rayines  with 
rapid  streams  roaring  hundreds  of  feet  below, 


and  OTcrarched  by  such  gorgeous  foliage  as  the 
tropics  onlj  can  produce.  Stately  cocoa-nat- 
tzees  waved  their  graceful  leaves  over  the  path ; 
laden  with  fruit,  here  just  forming,  not  larger 
than  walnuts;  and  there  fully  grown  and  pon- 
derous, seeming  to  threaten  our  heads  as  we 
passed  beneath. 


rfw^^'**CT«  tpw.  oso*rit,  *if?»  JtrsT  roamvo. 


Massive  y^sXh  of 
masonry  formed  tha 
protections  of  the 
road  along  the  nar- 
row  ledges,  and  solid 
stone    brides  ^puD- 

we  occasionally  cross- 
ed, but  their  moss-covered  and 
weather-stained  abutments 
told  that  all  these  things  were 
the  work  of  the  olden  golden 
time.  High  mountains  began 
to  tower  up  on  either  side,  of 
that  peculiar  sharp  outline 
fonnd  in  volcanic  formations, 
their  summits  covered  with  the 
most  brilliant  green  grasses, 
while  lofty  palms,  cotton-wood, 
and  mahogany-trees,  diversi- 
fied the  dense  chaparral  below. 
At  about  noon  we  reached  a 
little  settlement  where  travel- 
ers are  expected  to  stop  and 
leave  their  vehicles,  if  they 
would  go  farther  up  the 
mountain.  A  few  long,' low 
huts  beside  a  brawling  stream, 
sheltered  by  gigantic  full-foli- 
aged  trees,  gave  at  least  a 
promise  of  cool  shade  during 
the  few  minutes*  rest  we  pro- 
posed to  give  our  animals  pre- 
paratory to  the  ascent.  Enter- 
ing one  of  the  cabins,  a  buxom  negress,  who 
seemed  mistress  of  the  place,  cheerfully  set  be- 
fore us  part  of  a  loaf  of  fresh  white  bread,  and 
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a,  coaple  of  bowls 

of  delicious  goat's 

uilik;  BO  we  lunched  like  princes,  and  crossing 

the  hiind  of  our  hospitable  hostess  with  a  broad 

ailver  piece,  we  seated  ourselves  on  a  shaded 

nwk  jv^ax  by,  to  enjoy  the  soothing  influence 

of  ii  1 1  rime  Havana. 

Our  position  was  near  a  ford  in  the  stream, 
through  which,  from  time  to  time,  the  black 
muleteers  drove  their  market-laden  donkejs 
(tied  to  each  other  by  head  and  tail)  down 
the  opposite  mountain  steep,  and  lashed  them 
through  tiie  torrent.  Huge  were  the  burdens 
these  sturdy  little  creatures  carried ;  many  were 
laden  with  fruits,  fresh-cut  canes,  and  guinea- 
grass,  until  their  bulk  seemed  thrice  increased, 
and  were  so  covered  in  thereby  that  they  gave 
the  impression  of  animated  hay-ricks,  but  lit- 
tle of  the  locomotive  power  being  visible  except 
the  link  that  connected  them  together. 

Finishing  the  cigars  we  mounted  our  long- 
cared  Rosinantes  and  began  the  ascent  by  a 
narrow  bridle-path,  the  little  outrider  mnnlBg 
along  a  few  yards  in  advance  to  indicate  oar 
course.  The  trail  ran  by  zigzag  lines  up  the 
almost  perpendicular  face  of  the  mountain,  and 
most  of  the  way  so  near  the  edge  that,  at  first,  a 
straining  effort  to  keep  our  heads  as  far  inbowd 
as  possible  and  retain  the  equilibrium  prevented 
any  enjoyment  of  the  surrounding  views ;  but 
after  a  while  we  became  somewhat  accustomed 
to  looking  down  the  precipitous  depths,  and 
gained  sufficient  confidence  in  our  sure-footed 
little  chargers  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  wild- 
ness  and  picturesque  bean^  of  our  sitoation  as 
we  mounted  into  the  upper  air.  ' 

Every  shelving  projection  sept  up  thick  dunpa 
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of  trees  and  shralM  that  branched  orer  the  path ; 
from  the  crevioea  of  the  rock  gigantic  centnry 
plants  threw  oot  their  huge  fleshy  leaves ;  we 
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had  but  to  reach  oat 
otir  hjindv  to  ffatlicr  in  the  red  berries 
of  the  uoffiH?  - 1 TOCj  Of  atrip  off  the 
iDrLvc!!^  of  tb«  rragraot  pimento.     Ah- 
C  cr  risiti^  ftbtmt  a  thousand   feet  a 

mapiificent  view  of  the  distant  ocean 
was  dieelosed  thnaudU  a  deep  porpe  in  the 
adJaeQTit  mngei  and  Iho  ajst'^nt  had  b^eti  so 
abrnpt  thai  we  conM  altttost  hn^e  t^^jti^ed  oar 
hats  to  the  b&ito  of  the  moiiritain.  r>Of  a- 
sionallj  a  palm-thatehed  hnt  wonld  peep  out 
from  some  inaccessible-looking  ledge,  wiUi  lit- 
tle cultivated  patches  around  it,  lying  at  such 
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an  angle  that  the  tillers  most  have  been  flj- 
footed  to  account  for  any  ability  to  work  them; 
yet  yams,  beans,  and  melons  were  growing  there 
in  great  profusion.  As  we  continued  to  ascend 
Tarieties  of  fruits  orerfanng  the  path  in  many 
places.  Mangoes  lay  in  the  trail  so  plentiful- 
ly that  we  often  feared  an  unlucky  slip  upon 
them  which  might  throw  our  little  beasts,  with 
us,  headlong  down  the  precipice.  Clusters  of 
a  mammoth  orange  called  the  Shaddock,  meas- 
uring, often,  seven  or  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
hung  so  low  that  our  heads  were  in  frequent 
danger  of  unpleasant  collision.  The  Avocado 
Pear,  from  whose  marrowy  pulp  the  most  deli- 
cious of  all  salads  is  made,  was  seen  in  plenty 
and  within  tempting  distance;  while  orange- 
trees  bearing  blossoms,  green,  and  fully-ripened 
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well  laden  lime  and  lemon-trees,  filled 
r  with  fragrant  odors,  and  made  as  ahniMi 
feel  that  we  were  paanng  through  a 
region  of  enchantment. 

The  sun,  which  had  been  shining 
brilliantly  during  our  journey  thus 
far,  now  became  suddenly  obscured ; 
dark,  lowering  clouds  were  settling 
on  the  mountain  top  when  we  loee 
upon  the  table-land  of  Bermuda's 
summit;  and  just  as  a  furious  shower 
broke  upon  us,  we  trotted  into  the 
welcome  premises  of  our  friend.  We 
had  scarcely  dismounted  and  found 
refuge  in  the  veranda  before  the  sun 
was  out  again,  smiling  through  his 
tears,  while  the  surrounding  foliage 
sparkled  in  regal  magnificence.  We 
soon  met  the  lady  of  the  mansion,  who 
welcomed  us  with  a  hearty  cordiality- 
that  made  us  feel  like  long-esqtect- 
ed  guests,  and  dispelled  every  thought 
that  our  visit,  so  unlooked-for,  might 
be  in  an  untoward  time.  The  house 
was  a  one-storied  frame  building,  sur- 
rounded by  wide,  latticed  piazz^; 
the  waxed  floors  shone  like  satin- 
wood,  while  eveiy  accessory  helped 
to  carry  out  the  air  of  coolness  and 
luxurious  comfort  with  which  the  first 
hasty  glance  had  so  favorably  im- 
pressed me. 

Observing  the  large,  heavily  made 
tables,  side-boards,  and  besides  these 
a  huge  grand  piano  in  the  sitting- 
room,  I  could  not  refrain  from  inquir- 
ing how  these  cumbrous  articles  were 
e\'er  transported  to  this  place  over 
the  narrow  road  we  had  with  diffi- 
culty passed  on  the  backs  of  sure- 
footed mules.  '*  Upon  the  shoulders 
of  negroes,**  our  hostess  replied. 
"And  the  children?"  I  asked  (see- 
ing several  rosy  cheeked  boys  and 
girls  playing  in  the  garden).  '*0h ! 
M«y  were  brought  up  in  panniers  on 
mule-back.'*  I  involuntarily  pictured 
to  myself  the  family  retinue  scaling 
some  of  the  steep  places  of  which  I 
still  have  a  vivid  remembrance,  and 
GOuldn*t  help  feeling  how  thoroughly 
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that  pure  mountain  air  and  beantifnl  scenery 
muBt  be  appreciated. 

An  invitation  to  luncheon  was  thankfully  ac- 
cepted, for  the  ride  up  Bermuda  Mountain  is  a 
keen  sharpener  of  the  appetite.  Ample  justice 
did  the  Captain  and  myself  to  a  bountiful  sup- 
ply of  substantials  set  before  us.  Among  the 
vegetables  was  a  genuine  bread-fruit,  about  the 
siae  of  a  shaddock,  and  as  this  was  the  first 
time  I  ever  had  an  opportunity  to  test  the  truth 
of  old  Malte  Brunts  description,  I  craved,  besides 
a  good  slice  of  the  article,  a  little  practical  in- 
formation concerning  it.  It  was  picked  after 
attaining  its  full  size,  but,  while  yet  green,  placed 
without  other  preparation  in  the  oven  and  baked 
like  a  loaf  of  bread.  Breaking  its  gourd-like 
shell,  the  edible  portion  about  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness lay  next,  while  the  stringy  interior,  which 
was  easily  separated  from  it,  was  thrown  aside. 
On  tasting  I  found  it  something  between  a  sweet 
potatoe  and  a  chip,  with  rather  more  chip  than 
potatoe,  but  adding  a  little  but- 
ter it  improved,  and  before  we 
finished  I  had  my  mind  made 
up  that  the  bread-fruit  was  a 
very  worthy  sort  of  vegetable. 
Then  came  a  course  of  fruits 
grown  upon  the  place :  luscious 
"Ripley"  Pine  Apples  and 
Star  Apples  (the  latter  was  a 
fruit  about  the  size  and  shape 
of  an  orange,  with  a  dark  purple  skin,  which, 
when  cut  across,  displayed  the  seed  chambers 
arranged  in  the  exact  form  of  a  star ;  its  pulp, 
white  and  juicy,  mixed  with  that  of  the  orange, 
made  a  most  delectable  treat),  the  russet-skinned 
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Nispero,  that  to  the  taste  was  like  a  rich  baked 
pear,  and  the  racy  golden  tinted  Mango.  The 
rough-coated  Cheremoya  was  there,  that  worthy 
favorite  of  tropic  climes  whose  soft,  juicy  inte- 
rior has  a  distinct  flavor  of  strawberries  and 
cream.  Oranges  freshly  plucked  from  the  tree ; 
Bananas  large,  juicy,  and  flavorous;  and,  to 
crown  the  dessert,  a  miniature  Peach,  about  the 
size  of  an  almond,  was  laughingly  brought  on 
by  our  kind  hostess,  in  compliment  to  a  peach- 
loving  Jerseyman — ^the  Captain.  This  exotic 
of  our  northern  latitude  was  an  experiment,  and 
the  specimen  set  before  us  the  first  fruit ;  tiny 
as  it  was,  it  had  the  genuine  flavor,  and  brought 
to  US'  visions  of  a  far-off  home  where  this  nec- 
tar-like fruit  flourisheth  in  delicious  perfection. 

After  feasting  sumptuously,  a  walk  about  the 
grounds  was  proposed,  during  which  we  saw  all 
the  fruits  above-mentioned,  besides  many  other 
varieties,  growing  on  different  parts  of  the  estate, 
while  flowers  of  richest  hues  and  rarest  fragrance 
bordered  the  winding  paths.  From  the  gar- 
den's edge  we  were  able  to  look  down  upon  the 
little  hostelry  where  our  carriage  was  waiting, 
and  dien,  for  the  first  time,  we  realized  our  ele- 
vation of  nearly  three  thousand  feet.  A  line 
of  a  mile  or  less  in  length  would  have  reached 
the  shanty  where  we  rested,  which  seemed  from 
this  point  of  view  about  the  size  of  a  match- 
box. The  surrounding  scenery  was  striking 
and  full  of  effective  contrasts.  Abrupt  ranges 
of  mountains  reared  their  emerald  crests  on 
every  side,  separated  by  narrow,  precipitous 
chains,  as  though  Nature,  in  some  terrible  con- 
vulsion, had  swallowed  up  great  belts  of  earth 
here  and  there,  leaving  alternately  the  sharp- 
sided  eminence  and  the  yawning  abyss.  Be- 
yond these  could  be  seen,  peacefully  lying  in 
the  lap  of  the  valley  below,  Kingston  and  its 
environs,  then  the  harbor  and  its  shipping,  and 
the  broad,  blue  line  of  ocean  in  the  far  distance. 

We  stood  long  on  the  verge  of  the  plateau 
and  drank  in  the  rich  beauties  around.  It  was 
a  queer  vagary,  perhaps,  but  the  scene  impressed 
me  like  a  burst  of  wild,  spiritrstirring  music, 
whose  clarion  tones  were  followed  by  a  gentle 
melody  that  heightened  the  loftier  strains,  and, 
blending  with  them,  fashioned  all  into  a  thrill- 
ing completeness,  and  I  thought,  Of  a  truth 
harmony  comes  not  through  the  ear  alone,  but 
Nature's  forms  and  hues  often  discourse  to  us 
a  rarer  concord  than  the  wildest  and  sweet- 
est sounds  in  their  most  perfect  combination. 
Four  miles  beyond,  and  a  thousand  feet  above 
Bermuda  Mountain,  New  Castle,  the  barrack- 
ground  of  a  regiment  of  British  white  soldiers, 
was  located.  This  almost  inaccessible  point 
was  chosen  to  secure  the  troops  from  periodical 
fevers,  which  formerly  proved  fatal  to  many  in 
the  lower  ground ;  while  a  regiment  of  Africans, 
taken  from  captured  slavers,  protected  the  peace 
of  the  plain,  the  white  only  being  cafled  on  in 
cases  of  emergency,  as  perhaps  when  the  black 
heroes  should  become  obstreperous. 

We  staid  upon  the  summit  until  the  sun, 
beginning  to  creep  behind  the  mountain  tops, 
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gavo  warning  to  descend  from  this  channing 
ejrrie  if  we  would  reach  home  before  *' night 
buttoned  down  her  curtain.  **  So  we  bade  adieu 
to  the  Lady  of  the  Mountain  (whose  kindness 
followed  us  in  the  shape  of  a  plethoric  basket 
of  fruit  on  the  head  of  a  servant),  and,  kissing 
her  rosy  children,  mounted  our  chargers  and 
started.  Arriving  at  an  exceedingly  steep  pitch 
about  midway  of  the  descent,  where,  to  avoid 
anticipating  the  speed  of  our  mules,  great  effort 
and  ingenuity  became  necessary,  the  Captain, 
who  was  in  advance,  cried  out  that  he  could  go 
no  farther  without  more  haUaet.  I  suggested 
that  a  dime  would  supply  his  necessity,  point- 
ing at  the  same  moment  to  a  little  blackey  who 
was  following — whereupon  he  took  the  hint  and 
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tossed  the  coin.  No  sooner  did  Jocko  under- 
stand what  was  expected  of  him  than  he  at- 
tached himself  to  the  mule*8  tail  in  a  manner 
that  not  only  severely  tried  the  amiable  disposi- 
tion of  the  beast,  but  gave  assurance  of  a  determ- 
ination to  earn  his  money.  The  hills  echoed 
and  re-echoed  with  our  merriment,  which  lasted 
until  the  joke  began  to  be  hazardous  as  well  as 
stale,  when  the  ballast  was  shifted  and  we  soon 
after  reached  the  valley  without  further  notable 
incident. 

A  rapid  ride  of  eight  miles  brought  us  to  the 
**  Black  Barracks"  in  time  for  the  music  of  the 
evening  parade.     This  is  to  the  Kingston  peo- 
ple what  the  Philharmonic  is  to  New  Yorkers,  a 
place  to  enjoy  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds,  and 
to  perpetrate  all  sorts  of  innocent 
flirtations.     A  band  of  coal-black 
Ashantee  negroes  with  felt  skull- 
caps, red  jackets,  and  white  trow- 
sers,  were  gathered  upon  a  circular 
brick  platform,  blowing  out  the  tunes 
with  great  enthusiasm,  in  every  atti- 
tude betokening  the  importance  of 
their  mission  and  delighted  success, 
while  around  them,  in  carriages  and 
on   horseback,  were   gathered   the 
eHte   of  Kingston   society.      Jolly 
looking  old  nabobs  with  their  liver- 
ied attendants  and  a  carriageful  of 
self  and  wife — less  pretentious  but 
well-looking  people  of  a  more  recent 
date,  with  fewer  servants  and  more 
children,  were  planted  around  in 
jaunty  little  phaetons;  in  fact  all 
sorts  of  well  filled  vehicles  (princi- 
pally antiques)  figured  at  the  even- 
ingparade.     Equestrian  groupswere 
interspersed  among  the  assemblage. 
The  graceful  carriage  of  the  ladies 
and  their  tasteful  costume  made  them 
quite  conspicuous  among  the  crowd. 
A  sort  of  lace-fringed  straw  hat, 
which  scarcely  hid  the  luxtiriant 
rolls  of  hair  beneath,  and  tight  fit- 
ting habits  that  swept  the  gronnd, 
seemed  the  general  style.     Red  jack- 
eted officers,  easy  and  self-satisfied, 
circulated  around  on  foot  or  on  horse- 
back, doffing  their  broadly   orna- 
mented caps  here  and  there,  chat- 
XxwC  vvitli  the  tsasninp-t'viLHl  Crt^oiet^ 
or  pay i Tip  their  devoirs  to  tho  raocn 
Mp  irii  ueiie  d  jiiightora  of  AJ  bi  oUf  whottt 
naiioTitil  niddlnesa  had  gi^x-n  placfr 
lu  the  more  deltcate  tints  thai  nm^ 
frmn  an  in*door  tropical  lifi>;  spmoft- 
littlo  civiliani!  came  in  oci;jysloiiallT 
to  cumpGt6  for  n  smilt  and  a  w<»^ 
but  ttio  gold  luce  and  Uuttona  w«ft 
cvidcntlj  in  the  asc<m^j&iit.      H«(f' 
and  jotider  were  seen  carriages  $|1«4 
with  fjur  fellow-voyifsi^i^  Be^i^iig 
in  the  music^  the  norflty  of  the  acecie, 
and  the  cool  eyianin^  breri^e.      Jnut 
before  we  l?ft  ihi^  band  surprised  us 
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by  Striking  up  *^  Yankee  Doodle/*  evidently  in- 
tended as  a  compliment  to  the  Americans  pres- 
ent. There  are  many  tunes  foUer  of  genius  and 
melody,  but,  separated  from  his  native  shore  by 
a  broad  waste  of  ocean,  nothing  comes  so  grate- 
ful to  an  American's  ear  as  the  simple  inspiriting 
notes  of  good  old  **  Yankee  Doodle. "  It  was  re- 
ceived by  US  with  uncovered  head,  and  a  sup- 
pressed impulse  to  swing  the  hat  and  hurrah. 
Paying  a  respectful  salute  to  **God  save  the 
Queen,**  which  immediately  followed,  the  enter- 
tainment closed  and  we  dashed  off  to  the  city. 

An  hour  more  found  us  on  board.  The  coal- 
ing was  just  completed,  the  warning  gun  was 
fired,  and  by  ten  o'clock  our  good  ship,  headed 
for  Navy  Bay,  was  once  more  breasting  the  un- 
easy waves  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  night 
was  bright  with  moon  and  stars,  but  there  was 
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no  quiet  below.  Trade-winds  revel  in  the  Car- 
ibbean, and  an  occasional  overturning  bench 
on  the  deck,  or  a  piece-making  sound  in  the 
cabins,  gave  evidence  that  they  were  playing 
their  pranks  with  the  Illinois. 

Quiet  came  with  the  morning,  and  numbers 
of  ocean's  most  curious  inhabitants,  the  ftying-  - 
fish,  were  skimming  the  surface  of  the  waters. 
I  watched  them  with  great  interest,  and  found 
it  hard  to  believe  that  these  graceful  little  creat- 
ures were  as  miserable  as  naturalists  generally 
aver.     Fishes  are  usually  playful,  and  no  one 
can  watch  them  long  in  their  native  haunts 
without  coming  to  the  conclusion   that  they 
have  a  fair  share  of  animal  enjo3rment;  but  this 
poor  little  specimen  has  the  reputation  of  sel- 
dom enjoying  a  moment's  peace;  pursued  by 
the  rapacious  dolphin,  and  the  fierce  and  hun- 
gry bonito,  he  is  said  to  leave 
the  water  only  to  be  seised  and 
devoured  by  ravenous  sea-fowl 
that  ever  watch  his  aerial  ad- 
vent.    Now  on  the  occasions 
when  I  have  seen  them  they 
r  seemed  in  undisturbed  posses- 
'    sion  of  both  sky  and  sea,  and 
as  they  flew  along,  apparently 
%i  from  mere  love  of  frolic,  their 
P  beautiful  silvery  blue  scales  bur- 
f  nished  in  the  sunshine,  dipping 
.    to  the  surface  and  again  sailing 
*^   on  their  graceful  course,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  wings 
with  which  they  are  so  curious- 
ly furnished  were  not  alone  for 
escape  in  perilous  times,  but 
that  those   appendages   gave 
them  a  power  and  rohere  of 
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cnjojmeiit  far  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
common  fishes,  and  that  they  used  them  with 
a  lively  appreciation  of  the  fact.  Their  flight 
seldom  exceeds  a  few  hundred  yards  without 
touching  the  water,  as  their  little  pinions  can 
only  support  them  while  moist  and  pliable,  but 
with  an  occasional  rapid  flirt  upon  the  surface 
I  have  seen  their  course  extend  for  nearly  a 
mile.  The  delicately  turned  form  of  the  flying- 
fish,  perfectly  fitted  for  speed  and  graceful  mo- 
tion, its  large  bright  eye,  so  unlike  the  leaden- 
hued  visuals  of  other  fish,  together  with  its 
transparent,  finny  wings,  make  this  little  gazelle 
of  the  ocean  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  curi- 
ous of  its  denizens. 

Two  hundred  yean  ago  a  voyage  through  the 
Caribbean  Sea  was  a  very  dififerent  undertaking 
from  the  rapid  and  comfortoble  transit  of  this 
steamshipping  age,  not  alone  in  view  of  the  lum- 
baring  ^leons  and  blunt-bowed  caravels  of 
those  primitive  times,  when  weeks  were  con- 
sumed for  what  is  now  accomplished  in  as  many 
dajTS,  but  as  they  toiled  along  their  weary  course 
the  ancient  mariners  had  a  danger  to  contend 
with  more  fearful  than  the  treacherous  elements, 
a  possible  fate  constantly  before  them  more  ter- 


rible than  shipwreck.  Almost  every  island  upon 
the  bosom  of  these  now  peaceful  waters  was  the 
rendezvous  of  hordes  of  blood-thirsty  corsairs, 
while  each  estuaij  and  inlet  sheltered  their  well- 
appointed  fleets.  No  convoy  was  so  powerfal 
as  to  deter  these  daring  buccaneers  from  an  at- 
tack upon  the  treasure-freighted  galleons,  and 
not  unfrequently  whole  fleets  were  vanquished 
and  plundered,  while  the  surviving  remnant  of 
crews  and  passengers  were  put  to  the  craelcst 
death.  These  piratical  bands  were  often  many 
hundreds  in  number,  refugees  from  all  nations, 
bound  together  by  a  mutual  thirst  for  adventure, 
plunder,  and  blood ;  and,  headed  by  some  giant 
in  crime,  they  made  even  fisr-off  nations  trem- 
ble, while  the  colonial  governments  many  times 
countenanced  their  atrocities  and  shared  their 
ill-gotten  spoils. 

During  the  last  century  repeated  expeditions 
were  sent  from  Spain,  France,  England,  and 
America  to  sweep  these  scourges  from  the  ocean ; 
but  this  was  not  finally  accomplished  until  about 
thirty  years  since.  An  anti-piratical  squadron 
was  sent  out  by  the  United  States  Govemmeat 
in  1823,  and  their  work  was  carried  on  with  sach 
vigor  and  gallantry  that  beforo  long  only  a  single 
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organised  band  of  freebooters  remained  in  all 
the  West  Indian  seas.  This  was  headed  bjr  a 
noted  chieftain  whom  we  will  call  Gonsalvo,  and 
was  intrenched  among  the  secluded  little  clus- 
ters of  islands  formed  bjr  risings  of  the  broad 
coral  reefs  that  extend  along  the  northern  shores 
of  Cuba,  accessible  onljr  to  those  whose  lives  were 
spent  among  the  labyrinthine  channels  through 
which  alone  a  safe  and  rapid  approach  to  them 
could  be  effected.  Disguised  as  simple  fisher- 
men, whenever  occasion  ofiered  these  pirates 
would  Bally  forth,  and  by  strategy  or  open  force 
fall  upon  the  well-laden  merchantmen,  whose 
crews  were  fortunate,  after  being  well  fleeced, 
to  escape  with  their  lives.  Then,  laden  with 
booty,  they  would  fly  to  their  well-concealed 
fastnesses  among  the  keys,  bidding  defiance  to 
all  pursuit.  They  were,  however,  harassed  with 
great  ingenuity  and  perseverance ;  and  often,  by 
a  rapid  chase  in  sinall-boats,  their  rendezvous 
would  be  discovered,  but  seldom  until  the  ras- 
cals had  fled  with  their  families  and  lighter 
goods  to  some  more  intricate  retreat.  Tacon, 
who  was  then  Captain-Oeneral  of  Cuba,  joined 
heartily  in  the  effort  to  break  up  this  nest  of 
desperadoes,  and  invited  general  assistance  by 
setting  a  heavy  price  upon  their  heads.  Still 
they  were  tolerably  secure  in  their  places  of 
rendezvous ;  but,  cut  off*  to  seaward  by  a  power- 
ful and  vigilant  fleet,  and  unable  to  enter  the 
towns  as  ihey  were  previously  acenstomed,  to 
exchange  their  pillage  for  gold,  they  found  their 
occupation  more  hazardous  than  profitable. 

This  state  of  things  was  especially  annoying 
to  their  leader  GonsaJvo,  who  at  last  determined 
for  a  bold  venture  on  his  own  account  In  an 
ingenious  disguise,  and  with  a  cunning  and  au- 
dacity almost  unparalleled,  he  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  private  audience  with  Captain-General 
Tacon,  and  after  showing  to  his  Kxcellency  all 
the  honor  which  would  accrue  to  him  in  totally 
routing  the  formidable  band  of  pirates  whose 
fiune  had  long  been  a  by-word  of  reproach  to 
his  predecessors,  he  so  far  prevailed  upon  his 
Excellency  as  to  obtain  a  promise  of  honorable 
freedom  for  the  captain  of  the  gang,  and  an  of- 
fice under  government  sufficient  for  his  support, 
if  within  a  given  time  such  information  should 
be  given  as  would  lead  to  the  extermination  of 
the  buccaneers.  Then  boldly  throwing  off*  his 
disguise,  he  exclaimed — **Iam  Gonsaho!** 

The  result  of  this  interview  fully  justified  the 
expectations  of  the  treacherous  pirate,  and  after 
betraying  his  comrades  to  an  ignominious  death, 
he  found  his  reward  in  the  favor  of  the  Spanish 
Government,  and  an  office  under  its  patronage,  by 
means  of  which  he  soon  amassed  a  princely  for- 
tune, and  now  lives,  though  a  very  aged  man,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  unbounded  wealth  and  its  cor- 
responding influence ;  and  there  are  few  people 
in  these  gold-adoring  days,  who,  as  they  touch 
their  hats  to  the  rich  and  influential  Don  Gon- 
salvo,  rolling  along  the  Tacon  Paseo  in  his  gor- 
geous carriage,  are  willing  to  believe  that  this 
is  the  famous  buccaneer,  whose  treachery  has 
gilded  his  declining  days,  and  given  him  the 


unenviable  power  to  subscribe  himself  the  last 
pirate  of  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

On  general  principles,  the  abolishment  of 
flogging  in  the  naval  service  is  no  doubt  a  very 
excellent  thing ;  but  cases  will  occasionally  hap- 
pen when  it  becomes  a  matter  of  regret  that  a 
good  sound  application  of  the  cat-o*-nine-tails 
can  not  be  administered.  Such  an  one  occurred 
this  afternoon.  The  sailors*  mess  boy  (a  gross, 
surly-looking  negro  about  twenty  years  old)  was 
sent,  by  the  ship's  surgeon,  with  a  dose  of  bran- 
dy to  a  seaman  lying  dangerously  ill  in  the  fore- 
castle. Such  a  fine  opportunity  for  a  swig  at 
the  coveted  stimulant  proved  too  great  a  temp- 
tation for  the  darkey,  and  the  doctor^s  patient 
came  very  near  dying  in  consequence.  The 
circumstance  being  reported  to  the  captain,  he 
ordered  Pompey  on  the  hurricane  deck  for  pun- 
ishment In  lieu  of  the  cat,  which,  though  il- 
legal, was  distinctly  indicated,  it  was  decided 
that  he  should  be  **  bucked."  This  was  done 
by  putting  the  culprit  in  double  irons  and  com- 
pelling him  to  sit  with  knees  drawn  up,  and  slip 
his  fettered  wrists  over  them.  A  stout  stick 
was  then  inserted  between  the  wrists  and  1 


Thus  trussed  up,  a  more  uncomfortable  and 
comically  disconsolate  looking  individual  could 
hardly  have  been  imagined ;  and  to  complete 
his  discomfiture,  the  poor  wretch  was  tumbled 
over  upon  his  side.    Half  an  hour's  penance  in 
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this  posture  brought  an  humbly  penitent  con- 
fession, when  the  punishment  was  mitigated  by 
setting  him  upright ;  and  by  evening,  when  he 
was  released,  if  one  could  judge  by  ^e  oontrito 
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and  wo-begone  expression  of  his  visage,   he 
might  have  been  trusted  with  untold  whisky. 

It  was  a  pleasant  sight  in  the  evening — so 
calm,  bright,  and  genial — to  glance  over  the 
groups  scattered  around  our  vessel.  Acquaint- 
ances had  been  formally  made  or  informally 
sidled  into,  until  now  every  body  knows  almost 
every  other  body.  Old  folks  discuss  the  affairs  of 
the  nation,  or  the  peculiar  tenets  of  their  faith 
— scandal  or  business  if  they  are  faithless ;  the 
younger  ones  become  enthusiastic  and  even  con- 
fiding on  tenderer  themes.  The  pairing  system 
has  been  acted  on  so  effectually  that  one  can 
scarcely  find  a  nook  or  shadow  unoccupied  by 
sighing  swains  (real  or  pretended)  and  simper- 


ing damsels,  while  under  the  lanterns  that  hanf? 
from  the  deck  are  enacted  scenes  of  home  qui- 
etude and  enjoyment  that  show  how  fully  do- 
mesticated our  great  and  heterogeneous  family 
have  become. 

Another  morning  has  brought  us  nearly  to  the 
termination  of  our  voyage.  A  bulletin  has  an- 
nounced that  the  agent  of  the  Panama  Railroad 
Company  will  be  in  readiness  at  ten  o'clock  to 
weigh  and  check  the  baggage  for  San  Francis- 
co, and,  lest  this  important  fact  should  fail  to 
be  universally  appreciated,  the  porter — a  fierce^ 
Moorish-looking  African,  who  might  have  per- 
sonated some  barbaric  chieftain  gathering  his 
legions — ^promenaded  the  deck  fore  and  aft  with 
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liU  gong,  and  a  load-moathed  reannoancement 
in  the  intenrals  of  his  Chinese  thonder.  Great 
excitement  soon  prevails;  many  take  it  for 
linrmnted  that  this  formidable  proclamation  is 
eqniyalent  to  an  order  to  be  in  readiness  for 
landing  as  soon  aa  possible,  and  so  begin  har- 
riedljr  to  pack  their  carpet-bags,  strap  on  their 
rerolvers,  and  rash  insanely  to  either  side  of  the 
ship,  looking  in  vain  for  the  land.  At  last  it 
becomes  understood  that  the  Panama  Railroad 
Company  pass  free  over  their  road  only  fifty 
pounds  of  luggage  for  each  passenger,  and  that 
the  unfortunate  surplus  must  be  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  ten  cents  per  pound,  after  which  a  check 
is  given  which  holds  the  Company  responsible 
for  its  safe  carriage;  and  that  these  calls  were 
made  for  the  performance  of  this  business.  Then 
come  the  consultations  and  the  calculations. 
The  unsophisticated  insinuate  themselves  into 
groups  of  old  stagers  to  profit  by  their  words  of 
wisdom ;  while  the  veterans  often  take  a  ma- 
licious pleasure  in  imposing  all  sorts  of  absurd 
information  upon  their  credulity.  Baggage  is 
the  key  note  in  every  body's  month ;  lone  bach- 
elors begin  to  *'  heft"  their  plump  portmanteaus, 
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quite  certain  that  they  come  within  the  fifty, 
while  anxious-looking  heads  of  families  brood 
sadly  over  their  numerous  household  trunks, 
and  perhaps  envy  the  fortunate  owners  of  the 
carpet-bags.  Some  sputter  and  fume,  rating 
the  Company  soundly  for  the  extra  charge,  but 
here  and  there  an  old  traveler  turns  the  current 
by  recounting  experiences  during  the  early  days 
of  California  travel,  when  mules  transported  the 
baggage  across  the  Isthmus ;  how  it  often  ar- 
rived (if  perchance  it  arrived  at  all)  soaked  and 
soiled,  while  the  luckless  owner  paid  double  the 
present  charge,  without  any  allowance  of  fifty 
pounds.  So  that  by  ten  o'clock  every  body 
seemed  quite  prepared  to  face  the  music. 

Operations  commenced  with  the  baggage  se- 
cured under  tarpaulins  upon  the  hurricane  deck. 
A  large  spring  scale  was  attached  to  the  rigging, 
while  a  gang  of  men  seizing  the  trunks  passed 
them  rapidly  along,  hanging  each  one  for  a  mo- 
ment upon  the  scale  until  its  weight  was  noted 
by  the  agent ;  the  marks  on  the  trunk  were  then 
called  out — its  owner  stepped  up,  paid  his  fee, 
received  his  check,  and  so  on  until  the  entire 
deck-load  was  disposed  of.  Then  came  the  tug 
of  war — ^hoisting  the  baggage  out  of 
the  hold.  Oh  I  it  was  a  busy,  perspir- 
ing day,  that  baggage  day ;  and  before 
our  five  hundred  passengers  had  their 
five  thousand  or  less  trunks,  carpet- 
bags, bandboxes,  and  bundles  weigh- 
ed, checked,  and  paid  for,  the  sun  had 
sunk  into  the  ocean. 

After  all  was  finished,  as  the  bag- 
gage agent  passed  by  me,  with  the 
curse  of  Adam  oozing  through  the 
wrinkles  of  his  costume,  I  attempted 
to  condole  with  him ;  but  he  answered 
me  gayly  that  the  hardest  part  of  hi.<« 
task  was  yet  to  come.  Then  he  told 
me  of  six  lone  women,  with  twenty  or 
thirty  children,  consigned  through 
him  to  anxious  heads  of  families  in 
California;  and  he  actually  laughed 
at  my  pitying  r^oinder,  and  wound 
up  by  saying  that  the  invoice  was 
rather  lighter  than  usual.  I  said  to 
myself.  Here's  a  "Tapley"  for  yon, 
for  he  was  really  jolly,  was  Baggage 
Agent  Brush  of  the  Panama  Railroad 
Company ;  but  I  felt  inwardly  thank- 
ful, as  I  closed  my  eyes  that  night, 
that  I  could  lay  my  hand  upon  my 
heart  and  exclaim,  *'Te  six  lone 
women,  with  your  twenty  or  thirty 
children,  /  am  not  your  baggage- 
master  !" 

The  last  day  of  our  voyage  has 
come.  At  sunrise  this  morning  a 
bank  of  thunder-heads  lying  along 
the  southwestern  horizon  gave  indi- 
cation of  land,  and  ere  long  the  high- 
lands of  Porto  Bello,  in  broken  and 
uncertain  outline,  loomed  up  through 
the  vapor.  These  highlands  are  a  lat- 
eral continuation  of  the  Cordillera 
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moQDtains,  extending  for  many  leagues  along 
the  sea.  Columbus  discovered  this  land  during 
his  fourth  voyage,  and  entering  a  very  beautiful 
bay  nearly  opposite  our  present  position,  named 
it  Pbrto  Bello—''  The  Beautiful  Harbor,"  which 
has  given  its  name  to  the  adjacent  mountains. 

As  I  stood  by  the  rail,  occasionally  sweeping 
the  distance  with  my  excellent  lorgnette^  I  ob- 
served close  beside  me  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
whose  novel  appearance  attracted  so  much  at- 
tention during  our  last  Sabbath's  services.  I 
had  seen  them  frequently  since  then,  but  always 
screened  from  satisfactory  observation,  either  by 
their  position«or  their  heavy  black  vails ;  so  I 
only  knew  that  one  was  about  sixty,  rather  fee- 
ble, and  always  accompanied  and  assisted  by  a 
lovely  young  girl  of  sixteen,  whose  Madonna- 
like face,  and  sweetly  demure  expression,  and, 
above  all,  an  untiring  devotion  to  her  almost 
helpless  companion,  had  frequently  elicited  my 
admiration ;  and  that  the  other  was  on  the  shady 
side  of  forty.  Both  were  plainly  featured,  and 
had  the  placidly-fixed  expression  of  the  habitu- 
al recluse.  I  had  often  longed  to  know  how  a 
class  of  people  thus  outwardly  weaned  from  all 
sublunary  things  would  converse,  if  they  ever 
did  so  worldly  a  thing.  So  I  offered  my  glass 
to  the  elder — ^the  Sister  Elizabeth  was  her  name. 
She  accepted  it  with  a  thank-you-I-didn't-ex- 
pect-it  sort  of  look,  that  quite  encouraged  me, 
and  from  this  small  beginning  we  soon  estab- 
lished an  acquaintance.  Underlying  their  au- 
stere manner  and  lack-lustre  expression  I  was 
surprised  to  find  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 


beauties  of  Nature,  and 
quite  an  enthusiastie  en- 
joyment of  the  changing 
landscape  we  were  rapid- 
ly nearing.  Branching 
off,  after  a  little,  to  other 
topics,  I  was  amused  with 
the  quaint  nrnplici^  with 
which  they  confessed  an 
entire  ignorance  of  eveiy 
worldly  occurrence  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  Of  Europe  they 
knew  but  little  more  than 
that. there  was  a  convent 
amidst  the  green  hills  of 
Ireland,  which  they  had 
just  left ;  and  of  Califor- 
nia, that  a  convent  was 
there  which  they  soon 
expected  to  enter.  And 
as  they  seemed  well  edu- 
cated, and  looked  intelli- 
gent, I  almost  began  to 
suspect  that  the  good  sis- 
ters were  quizzing,  until 
the  elder  assured  me  that, 
until  five  weeks  previous- 
ly, she  had  not  seen  the 
outside  of  her  cloister 
walls  for  move  than  forty 
years,  and  that  her  com- 
panion, the  Sister  Mary,  ha^  been  seqaestered 
in  like  manner  for  more  than  twenty-five.  No 
word  of  any  change — apolitical,  civil,  or  social — 
had  ever  entered  their  voluntary  prison-house ; 
the  world,  and  every  allusion  thereto,  was  ban- 
ned ;  their  daily  round  of  devotion,  attending  to 
the  sick  brought  within  their  precincts*  and  la- 
boring in  the  schools  attached  to  the  institution, 
bounded  their  temporal  dudes,  and  summed  up 
the  experience  of  all  that  weaiy  time. 

After  knowing  this,  one  might  well  have  ex- 
pected to  see  them  in  a  constant  state  of  be- 
wildering excitement  at  thus  suddenly  being 
exhumed  from  their  burial  of  almost  half  a 
century.  Rip  Van  Winkle  waa  oatwinkled, 
and  yet,  in  place  of  his  aatotmded  ^-^akiiif;,  tber 
were  as  si^rc-ne  and  Immovable  as  though  iheir 
only  cxperjetice  had  been  with  the  tmvcUug 
world.  Tlieir  anci**nt  friend,  Diuiie  Kalttfi^, 
was  still  uiichftTip^di  and  thPT  ^jre<?ted  her  i 
enthusliLSin,  but  all  els^  s^ctned  not  to  i 
a  passing!!  thonght  \  and  m  I  looked  upon  tli««e 
singular  heinpi  I  wondcfed  if  It  were  always  so. 
Were  tUera  ncrer,  in  the  early  days  of  their  IiD' 
prisonment,  cotivuMve  yearoings  for  ilie  bright 
world  and  its  sunshiao  ?-=-a  niKhtiy  pillow  w^ 
with  teara  over  the  vow  of  eternal  sedasion  ? 
Without  lictuftllj  ioqniriag,  ItaJked  inquiiing- 
ly  around  theii^  things  \  but  the  leaden  negative 
in  their  faeca  told  ihi^^  if  k  were  ever  so,  ni<&xn* 
ory  was  too  mass-^n^v^n  for  a  re^fmse.  And 
that  fair  young  girl  of  the  Mndontia  foi^  w^a*  Lo« 
tended  for  a  fossil  lite  these.  Another  y^at 
and  she  would  don  the  fknereal  garb^  t£  saijii 
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the  mf^  sister  (and  the  downcast  eyes  of  the 
beautiliil  probationer  were  raised  for  an  instant, 
with  a  whole  chapter  of  if*M  in  their  glance) — if 
she  then  felt  willing  to  abjure  the  world.  Pei^ 
haps  she  would ;  but  remembering  a  cozy  couple 
whispering  under  the  moon  on  the  quarter-deck, 
an  evening  or  two  before,  and  recognizing  one 
as  the  demure  noWce,  I  doubted. 

Eighteen  miles'  coasting  and  our  highlands 
sloped  down  to  the  broad,  low  country  that 
surrounds  the  Bay  of  Limon.  There  is  a  tra- 
dition rife  among  the  old  Spanish  residents  of 
the  Isthmus  that  Columbus  first  touched  the 
South  American  shore  at  this  point  Colon,  or 
Columbus,  is  a  name  by  which  the  bay  is  known 
to  many ;  it  is  likewise  down  on  divers  charts 
as  Navy  Bay,  Man-o*-war  Bay,  and  Manzanillo 
— the  latter  from  the  long  coral  island  which 
bounds  it  on  the  east,  and  upon  which  rests  the 
terminus  of  the  great  interoceanic  railway.  We 
could  see  the  lofty  masts  of  several  men-of-war 
which  were  lying  at  anchor  in  the  harbor,  and 
by  another  half  hour  the  City  of  Aspinwall  dot- 
ting the  eastern  side;  beyond  this  a  low  and 
heavily -thicketed  line  of  shore,  which  was 
broken  by  hundreds  of  feather-topped  cocoa- 
trees,  and  swept  around  a  beautiful  bay  of  more 
than  five  miles  square. 

The  entrance  of  the  harbor  is  flanked  on  the 
westward  by  a  long,  low  cape  called  Limon 
Point,  and  a  line  of  breakers,  about  a  third  of  a 
mile  in  length,  which  foam  over  its  coral  reef; 
and  on  the  eastward  by  the  skeleton  light-house 
on  the  northernmost  point  of  the  Island  of  Man- 
zanillo.    The  view  was  really  a  beautiful  one, 


as  we  stood  directly  into  the  entrance.  Its 
waters  were  as  placid  as  an  inland  lake  ;  some 
forty  or  fifty  vessels  were  lying  beside  long 
wharves  which  ran  out  from  a  business-looking 
street  along  the  shore,  or  were  anchored  near; 
while,  stationed  half  a  mile  off,  the  magnificent 
steam-frigate  Wabash  waved  the  stars  and  stripes 
protectingly  over  these  Tanko-Spanish  posses- 
sions. 

Nothing  struck  me  with  such  force  as  the  cu- 
rious contrast  of  the  City  of  Aspinwall  (which 
was  genuine  New  England  in  its  style  of  build- 
ings) with  the  peculiarly  tropical  character  of  its 
surroundings.  Always  accustomed  to  associate 
the  banana,  the  cocoa,  and  the  palm  with  pic- 
turesque thatched  huts,  or  the  low  latticed  and 
verandaed  structures  usually  seen  in  tropical 
countries,  it  was  singular  to  see  the  New  En- 
gland cottages,  brilliant  with  white  paint  and 
green  blinds,  peeping  out  from  groves  of  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  and  the  tall  and  stiff  wooden  stores 
and  hotels  of  Yankeedom  standing  against  a 
rank  and  luxurious  background  of  tropical  veg- 
etation. Then,  as  if  to  answer  any  question  that 
might  be  put  by  a  stranger  as  to  the  cause  of 
these  unusual  combinations,  the  shrieking  whis- 
tle of  a  locomotive  split  the  air,  and  in  another 
minute  an  engine  dashed  into  view,  with  a  long 
train  of  Yankee  cars,  fresh  from  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean 

Sweeping  around  the  harbor  we  soon  round- 
ed to  at  a  mammoth  covered  wharf,  nearly  a 
thousand  feet  in  length,  belonging  to  the  United 
States  Mail  Steamship  Company;  passengers 
laboring  under  great  excitement  generally — 
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ruiiuing  hither  and  thither,  apparently  to  get 
the  best  position  for  a  leap  upon  terra  firma — 
men  that  had  promenaded  the  deck  with  their 
carpet-bags  and  blankets  for  the  previous  sev- 
eral honrs,  and  women  whose  babies  and  band- 
boxes had  been  bundled  up  since  sunrise,  now 
seemed  to  feel  that  the  time  for  landing  was 
realljr  come.  The  air  rang  with  repeated  huz- 
zas, which  were  faintly  answered  by  a  small, 
parti-colored  gathering  of  Aspinwall  representa- 
tives, who  had  come  down  to  welcome  the  new 
arrival.  After  the  usual  quantum  of  *'  backing 
and  611ing,'*  and  shouting  and  blowing  of  steam, 
the  vessel  was  secured  alongside  the  wharf  and 
a  gang-plank  thrown  out,  and  before  another 
hour  passed  the  entire  multitude  had  vacated 


the  vessel,  and  were  distributing  themselves 
among  the  ac^yacent  hotels  to  await  the  train, 
which  was  advertised  to  start  for  Panama  at  nine 
o'clock  on  the  following  morning. 

The  wharf,  however,  continued  a  scene  of 
busy  action  after  the  crowd  had  departed.  loos- 
ens of  jabbering  Spanish  negroes,  stripped  to 
the  waist,  were  employed  to  assist  in  unlading 
the  baggage,  and  stowing  it  into  a  train  of  cars 
which  stood  upon  a  track  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  wharf,  and  connecting  with  the 
Panama  Railway  about  five  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant. A  tackle  was  got  up  on  the  forestay,  over 
the  forward  hatch,  the  fall  connecting  with  a 
stationary  engine  on  the  dock,  by  means  of 
which  the  cargo,  consisting  mostly  of  express 
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freight,  was  cheerily  hoisted  out  of  the  hold, 
and  passed  down  a  huge  gang-plank,  and  from 
thence,  by  the  negroes,  into  the  cars.  In  the 
midst  of  the  unlading  my  attention  was  at- 
tracted bjr  a  conple  of  norel  packages  that  made 
their  appearance  at  the  head  of  the  plank ;  these 
prored  to  be  a  pair  of  portable  stalls,  each  con- 
uining  an  astonished-looking  donkey,  which 
some  enterprising  stock-grower  was  taking  on 
to  California.  It  was  painfully-comical  to  watch 
the  bewildered  air  with  which  donkey  No.  1 
peered  around  through  the  bars  of  his  stall 
while  preparations  were  going  on  for  his  trip  to 
the  wharf;  but  when  he  was  finally  shot  down 
the  plank,  at  the  rate  of  about  a  mile  a  minute, 
the  poor  creature,  perfectly  unnenred,  fell  down 
upon  the  floor  of  his  stall,  and  arrived  prone 
and  quivering  with  fright,  alongside  the  cars. 
No.  2  showed  more  mettle ;  he  had  evidently 
watched  the  descent  of  his  comrade,  and  de- 
termined to  distinguish  himself;  and  just  as  his 
novel  flight  commenced  he  bolted  forward  with 
great  force,  breaking  the  front  of  his  stall,  then 
rearing  upon  his  manger,  with  glaring  eyes  and 
distended  nostrils  he  entered  an  energetic  pro- 
test against  his  treatment  by  a  series  of  agoniz- 
ing brays.  My  friend,  the  Captain,  passing  by, 
I  joined  him,  and  we  sauntered  together  up  the 
wharf. 


PICTURES  FROM  SIBERIA  AND  TAR- 
TARY.* 
MR.  ATKINSON  has  earned  the  right  to  put 
forth  a  Book  of  Travels.  Having  in  mind 
to  undertake  a  sketching  tour  through  Siberia, 
and  learning  that  the  local  authorities  could 
give  him  only  a  passport  from  one  town  to  an- 
other, he  applied  to  the  Emperor  for  a  special 
permit  to  travel  and  sketch  where  he  pleased. 
In  three  days  he  received  a  notice  that  his  re- 
quest was  granted,  and  the  necessary  document 
was  soon  in  his  hands.  This  slip  of  paper 
proved  a  talisman  which  removed  every  obsta- 
cle, and  compelled  the  assistance  of  every  Rus- 
sian official  to  whom  it  was  presented.  His 
joumeyings  lasted  seven  years,  during  which 
he  traveled  40,000  miles,  in  carriages,  on  horse- 
back, in  canoes ;  climbed  lofty  mountains,  pen- 
etrated deep  goiges,  swam  foaming  torrents,  and 
floated  down  broad  rivers.  He  quaffed  Cham- 
pagne in  the  stately  mansions  of  the  mining 
magnates  of  Siberia;  drank  vodki  with  the  lone- 
ly miners  of  the  Ural  and  the  Altai ;  swallow- 
ed fermented  mare*8  milk,  and  tea  thickened 
with  flour  to  the  consistency  of  s^tip,  in  the  felt 
tents  of  the  Tartars.  He  sported  his  slouched 
hat,  pink  shirt,  checked  shooting-coat,  and  pon- 
derous jack-boots,  upon  the  broad  steppe  of  the 
Gobi—"  the  Land  of  Grass**— those  waste  re- 
gions over  which,  six  hundred  years  ago,  Gen- 


*  Orimtel  and  WuUm  aOmia:  A  Narrative  of  Seven 
Teenr  Ezplonttkroi  and  Adveotoree  In  Sberta,  Mongo- 
lia, the  Kirgfale  Steppes,  Cliineee  Tartarr,  end  Pert  of 
Central  Asia.  By  Thomas  Whxam  ATXXirsoir.  With 
a  Map  and  namerona  IllaMnUoaa.  lUrper  and  Bfotli- 
eriL 
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ghis  Khan  marched  his  wild  hordes  to  Western 
conquest ;  regions  into  which  no  European  had 
ever  penetrated ;  which  no  artist's  pencil,  save 
his  own,  has  ever  portrayed.  He  brings  back 
with  him  nearly  600  sketches,  some  made  in 
Siberia,  where  Uie  congealed  mercury  becomes 
solid  enough  to  be  cast  into  rifle-balls ;  others 
executed  upon  the  sandy  plains  of  CentnU  Asia, 
with  the  thermometer  standing  at  144  degrees. 
Bir.  Atkinson  left  Moscow  early  in  March, 
accompanied  by  a  post-office  postillion,  who  had 
orders  to  escort  him  to  the  Siberian  frontier, 
1700  versts  (a  verst  is  two-thirds  of  a  mile) 
away.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  for  the 
advancing  spring  would  in  a  few  days  render 
the  roads  impassable  for  sledges.  With  true 
Russian  speed  they  dashed  over  the  road,  even 
now  worn  into  de^  holes;  accomplishing  in 
two  days  the  400  versts  to  Nyni  Novgorod, 
famous  for  its  summer  fair,  which  attracts  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  traders  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia: — thence  down  the  Volga, 
whose  ice-covered  surface  formed  for  the  same 
distance  a  smooth  highway  to  the  old  Tartar 
city  of  Kaxan,  whose  fierce  Khans,  not  many 
generations  ago,  ravaged  Russia  up  to  the  very 
walls  of  Moscow: — thence  onward  over  the 
broad  steppe  stretching  monotonously  to  the 
foot  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  through  alternate 
snow  and  rain,  the  road  growing  hourly  worse 
and  worse,  until  the  Yemstchiks,  themaelves 
beaten  by  the  ^tillion,  could  scarcely  flog  along 
the  six  horses  that  dragged  the  sledge ;  until  at 
midnight  of  the  tenth  day  after  leaving  Mos- 
cow they  reached  Ekaterinebuig,  the  capital  of 
the  Siberian  Government  of  Perm. 

Ekaterineburg  is  the  centre  of  the  mining  re- 
gion of  the  Ural.  Here,  amidst  the  sombre  pine 
forests  of  Northern  Asia,  the  Government  has 
built  up  mechanical  and  engineering  works 
which  rival  the  most  complete  establishments  of 
Europe.  Here  the  rich  merchants  and  mining 
proprietors  have  erected  stately  mansions,  sur- 
rounded by  conservatories  brilliant  with  tropical 
plants  and  flowers.  Here,  too,  is  the  GrcaiUtA 
Fabriky  where  the  jasper,  malachite,  and  por- 
phyry of  the  Ural  are  wrought  into  those  mag- 
nificent vases  and  tables  and  columns  which 
form  the  pride  of  the  Imperial  palaces.  This 
establishment  belongs  to  the  Crown,  and  is 
worked  wholly  by  serfs,  many  of  whom  possess 
genius  of  no  common  order.  They  cut  into 
shape  the  emeralds,  topazes,  and  amethysts; 
they  carve  the  exquisite  foliage  upon  the  jasper 
vases;  they  inlay  with  precious  stones  those 
wonderful  tables  which  astonished  the  world  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  in  London.  Four  or  five 
men  are  often  employed  for  half  a  dosen  years 
upon  one  of  those  tables.  Their  monthly  wages 
are  eighty  cents  in  cash,  and  thirty-six  pounds 
of  rye-flour,  which,  made  into  black  bread, 
forms  their  only  food. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the  Biver 
Tchonssowaia  soon  enabled  Mr.  Atkinson  to 
float  down  to  Outkinskoi,  where  the  boatp  are 
built  which  convey  the  products  of  the  Imperial 
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mines  and  iron-works  down  to  the  Volfpi,  and 
thence  to  St.  Petershnrg  or  the  Black  Sea. 
These  boats  are  built  with  their  sides  to  the 
water,  and  are  launched,  like  the  Leviathan,  bj 
being  pnshed  off  sideways,  only  instead  of  the 
hydraulic  presses  of  Mr.  Bmnel,  hundreds  of 
men  and  women  furnished  with  long  poles,  con- 
stitute the  motive  power.  These  vessels  are 
wholly  of  wood,  without  eveifaii  iron  bolt  or 
nail.     The  decks  are  not  fastened  to  the  hulls ; 


so  that  if,  as  often  happens,  the  boat  strikes 
upon  a  rock  and  is  sunk,  the  deck  floats,  form- 
ing a  raft  upon  which  the  crew  are  saved. 

While  passing  down  the  river,  Mr.  Atkinson 
saw  upon  the  bank  a  simple  cross  raised  upon 
three  steps.  It  marked  the  birth-place  of  the 
founder  of  the  DemidofT  family,  the  great-grand- 
father of  the  present  Prince,  whose  name  is  fa- 
mous in  the  UraL  While  passing  down  the 
river,  the  mother  was  seiied  with  maternal 
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throes.  A  strip  of  canyas  sheltered  the  mother 
and  the  new-bom  babe  who  was  to  become  the 
chief  agent  in  deTeloping  the  mineral  wealth 
of  these  vast  regions. 

The  principal  Znvod^  or  mining  establishment 
of  the  Demidoffs,  is  at  Tagilsk,  a  town  of  25,000 
inhabitants,  a  hundred  rersts  or  so  from  Ekat- 
erinebtug.  Hera  they  have  an  estate  of  more 
than  three  millions  of  acres — aboat  as  large  as 
the  State  of  Connecticut.  It  abonnds  in  min- 
eral treasures.  Gold  and  platina  are  found  in 
the  mountain  valleys ;  the  iron  and  copper  are 
apparently  inexhaustible;  porphyry,  jasper,  and 
malachite  abound.  Some  years  since  an  enor- 
mous mass  of  this  last  peculiar  Siberian  pro- 
duct was  discovered  near  Tagilsk,  and  workmen 
have  ever  since  been  employed  in  removing  it 
piecemeal.  This  great  metallic  stalagmite  is 
estimated  to  contain  750,000  pounds  of  solid 
malachite,  worth  (850, 000.  The  forests  of  this 
vast  estate  are  under  the  superintendence  of  able 
officers,  whose  duty  is  to  see  that  they  are  cut 
down  in  proper  succession,  so  that  the  supply 
of  fuel  may  never  be  exhausted.  It  requires 
eighty  yean  to  reproduce  timber  of  size  suita- 
ble for  use.  The  whole  estate  is  indeed  under 
the  most  intelligent  and  liberal  management 


At  Tagilsk  there  are  spacious  hospitals  for  the 
workmen,  comfortable  cottages  for  their  dwell- 
ings, and  schools  for  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, besides  warehouses  stored  with  every  arti- 
cle needed  for  use  and  comfort.  The  present 
Prince,  Anatole  Demidoff,  spares  no  expense 
in  educating  the  youths  from  his  estates  who 
manifest  any  talent  for  geology,  mineralogy,  or 
mechanics.  Many  of  his  serfs  have  become 
wealthy,  and  to  some  he  has  given  freedom. 

At  Ncviansk  is  **the  Castle, '^  built  by  the 
first  Demidoff,  for  a  long  time  the  principid  res- 
idence of  the  family.  It  was  partially  destroy- 
ed many  years  ago  by  the  owner.  The  Govern- 
ment had  sent  a  certain  Count  as  a  secret  agent 
to  inquire  into  the  mining  proceedings  of  the 
Demidoff  of  that  day.  The  Count,  upon  his 
return,  congratulated  the  Prince  upon  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  noble  mansion  in  the  Ural, 
where  he  had  been  hospitably  entertained  while 
prosecuting  his  secret  mission.  Demidoff  forth- 
with sent  orders  that  the  apartments  which  had 
been  desecrated  by  the  residence  of  the  spy 
stuiuld  be  demolished.  This  was  done,  and 
from  that  day  no  Demidoff  lias  ever  occupied 
the  Castle.  It  is  still  a  stately  mansion,  and  is 
kept  np  for  the  sole  accommodation  of  travel  t 
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on,  who,  let  them  arrire  when  thej  may,  are 
welcomed  and  snmptnoiuly  entertained  free  of 
all  expense.  Not  far  from  the  Castle  stands  a 
fine  brick  tower,  which  leans  to  one  side,  threat- 
ening some  day  to  fall.  It  belongs  tp  a  build> 
ing  formerly  used  for  refining  the  silver  brought 
from  the  treeless  regions  of  the  Altai. 

flawing  explored  the  regions  of  the  Uralf  Mr. 


Atkinson  set  ont  sontheastward  for  the  Altai 
Mountains,  toward  the  border-lands  of  the  Chi- 
nese Empire.  It  was  a  long  and  monotonoos 
jonmey,  for  Siberia  is  a  coantiy  of  magnificent 
distances.  One  gray  morning  he  overtook  a 
gang  of  convicts  on  tlieir  way  to  the  penal  set- 
tlements of  Eastern  Siberia.  Seventeen  men 
and  three  women,  in  chains,  led  the  van.     They 
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had  marched  2500  yersts,  and  their  destination 
still  Uj  4000  Tcrsts  beyond.  Thejr  march  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  versts  a  day,  traveling  two 
days  and  resting  one.  Eight  weary  months 
would  eUpse  before  they  reached  their  place  of 
banishment.  Then  followed  in  pairs  some  fifty 
more,  men  and  women.  In  front  and  on  each 
side  were  mounted  Cossacks,  keeping  strict 
guard  over  the  exiles. 

For  2500  versts  he  had  followed  the  great  post- 
road,  traveling  in  a  carriage,  the  Imperial  order 
providing  him  with  post-horses  at  every  station. 
AtKiansk,  the  postman,  a  Polish  Jew,  declared 
that  he  had  no  horses,  but  offered  to  procure 
them  from  a  friend  at  double  price.  Mr.  At^ 
kinson  informed  the  police-master  of  this  at- 
tempt at  extortion.  It  is  ill  trifling  with  one 
who  bears  an  Imperial  order.  In  a  moment  a 
Cossack  was  off  for  the  delinquent.  The  po- 
lice-master ordered  him  to  supply  the  horses 
forthwith.  He  swore  by  all  that  was  holy  that 
he  had  none,  and  that  his  '^friend"  would  not 
furnish  them  without  double  pay.  The  words 
were  hardly  out  of  his  month  before  the  Jew 
found  himself  sprawling  on  the  floor,  his  nether 
garments  stripped  off,  and  a  Cossack  standing 
over  him  with  uplifted  birch.  Before  it  fell,  he 
bellowed  out  that  the  horses  should  be  forth- 
coming.    The  police-master  said  he  should 


have  twenty  blows  for  causing  the  delay ;  but 
Mr.  Atkinson  interceded  in  his  behalf  and  the 
order  was  countermanded.  The  Cossack  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  giving  one  lusty 
blow  at  the  target  lying  so  temptingly  before 
him.  The  birch  fell ;  the  old  sinner,  gather- 
ing up  his  garments,  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a 
howl,  and  scurried  away.  In  twenty  minutes 
the  carriage  was  at  the  door,  supplied  with  six 
horses,  and  the  traveler  galloped  off  triumph- 
antly. 

At  length  he  approached  the  wild  regions  of 
the  Altai  Mountains.  The  journey  must  now 
be  prosecuted  on  horseback,  for  no  wheeled  car- 
riage can  traverse  the  deep  valleys  and  lonely 
forests  which  he  was  about  to  explore.  Yet 
even  here  the  invisible  power  of  the  Czar  is  po- 
tent. The  peasants  are  all  known  and  register- 
ed. Their  sons  are  liable  to  be  ordered  to  the 
mines  a  thousand  versts  away,  where  they  must 
toil  for  years,  receiving  less  than  six  cents  a 
day;  or  they  may  be  drafted  into  the  army, 
with  scarcely  a  hope  of  ever  again  returning  tu 
their  distant  homes. 

We  can  not  liere  follow  Mr.  Atkinson  in  his 
sketching  excursions  among  the  mountains ;  or 
pause  to  tell  how  he  rode  by  night  through 
gloomy  forests ;  penetrated  deep  gorges ;  roidc 
races  with  sudden  tempests  while  the  thnnder 
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The  farorite  weapon  of  the  Kirghit  is  the 
battle-axe.  They  had  no  fire-arms,  and  judg- 
ing from  the  curiosity  with  which  they  exam- 
ined the  pistols  of  their  guests,  were  wholly  un- 
acquainted with  their  use.  Another  potent 
European  invention  was  equally  new  to  them. 

Mr.  Atkinson  offered  to  old  Mahomed  a  cup 
of  rum,  which  he  declined ;  and  when  he  saw 
his  guest  imbibe  it  with  apparent  gusto,  he 
looked  aghast,  as  though  he  expected  Shaitan 
to  appear  in  person  and  claim  the  bold  drinker 
of  the  fiery  fluid.  But  when  the  household 
had  retired,  and  host  and  guest  were  alone, 
Mahomed  made  signs  that  he  would  like  to 


make  a  further  experiment  as  to  the  potability 
of  the  mysterious  liquor.  He  tasted,  draak, 
approved  the  flavor  or  exhilarating  effects,  and 
emptying  the  cup,  asked  for  more.  After  thtt, 
when  no  one  was  looking  on,  he  was  more  than 
willing  to  join  his  guest  in  a  social  bowl,  though 
most  virtuously  abstemious  when  any  of  his 
people  were  present.  Fearing  that  the  old 
chiefs  character  for  temperance  was  in  peril, 
or  perhaps  apprehensive  that  his  supply  of  mm 
would  fail,  Atkinson  resolved  to  check  his  grow- 
ing appetite.  Watching  his  time  he  managed 
nnperccived  to  set  fire  to  the  contents  of  thi* 
cup,  as  he  handed  it  to  the  chief.     Mahomed 
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leaped  up  in  terror  as  he  saw  the  blue  flames 
carling  about  the  brim,  muttered  something 
about  the  Evil  One,  and  thenceforward  reso- 
lutely refused  to  touch  a  drop  of  the  tempting 
diabolical  fluid. 

At  night  all  the  cattle  are  driven  into  the 
noul,  and  carefully  guarded  by  watchmen  and 
dogs.  At  dawn,  the  women  milk  the  cows, 
and  the  men  drive  the  animals  to  pasture ;  the 
hones  and  camels  often  going  eight  or  ten  miles, 
the  oxen  a  less  distance,  and  the  sheep  remain- 


ing within  three  or  four  miles  of  the  camp. 
When  these  living  streams  had  spread  them- 
selves over  the  plains,  and  the  breakfast  of  tea 
and  broiled  mutton  had  been  dispatched,  Mr. 
Atkinson  rode  out  on  long  sketching  and  hunt- 
ing excursions  into  the  mountains  that  bordered 
the  steppe,  not  returning  until  the  last  gleams 
of  daylight  were  gilding  the  lofty  sumxnits  of 
the  distant  ranges  of  the  Altai. 

At  night  all  is  dark  in  the  aoul,  for  the 
camel's  dung  fires  smoulder  away  without  giv- 
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ing  any  light.  Aboat  two  o'clock  one  morning 
Atkinson  was  awakened  from  his  sleep  on  the 
ground  by  a  great  noise.  He  sprang  up,  think- 
ing it  was  an  earthquake.  The  sound  ap- 
proached; then  passed  like  a  whirlwind.  It 
was  the  whole  troop  of  horses  dashing  away  at 
fall  gallop.  The  aoul  was  attacked  by  robbers. 
A  great  dirieking  arose  from  women  and  chil- 
dren ;  old  Mahomed  rushed  out,  shouting  with 
all  his  might ;  the  Kirghis,  battle-axe  in  hand, 
sprang  to  saddle ;  Atkinson  and  his  five  Cos- 
sacks seized  their  rifles  and  pistols  in  the  dark- 


ness. A  dense  mass  of  horsemen  dashed  up  ai 
full  speed ;  five  rifle-balls  whistled  through  the 
air ;  there  was  a  scream,  and  the  robbers  disap- 
peared in  the  gloom.  A  score  of  Kirghis  were 
upon  their  tracks,  and  soon  overtook  them,  for 
they  .were  encumbered  with  their  booty.  But 
the  robbers  proved  to  be  the  most  numeronn 
party,  and  Mahomed's  men  were  forced  to  re- 
treat. The  marauders  got  clear  off  with  a  hun- 
dred horses;  for. they  were  so  terrified  by  tho 
fire-arms  of  the  guests  that  they  did  not  ven- 
ture to  return  to  attack  the  aoul.      ^^  . 
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Winter  was  now  approaching,  and  Mr.  At- 
kinson resolved  to  pass  it  at  Bamaonl,  the 
principal  smelting  town  of  the  Altai  region,  to 
which  the  silver  ore  is  brought  sometimes  a 
thousand  versts  from  the  treeless  regions  where 
it  is  mined.  A  friend  advised  him  to  take  a 
regular  Siberian  bath,  to  stew  out  the  effects  of 
wot,  frost,  and  thumps.  He  followed  the  ad- 
vice, and  came  out  the  next  morning  fresh,  freed 
from  the  pain  of  everj  kick  and  bruise,  fnllj 
convinced  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
equal  to  a  Siberian  bath.  Perhaps  some  of  our 
readers  would  like  the  prescription  for  this  in- 
valuable remedy.  Here  it  is  in  brief:  The 
bather  is  first  steamed  until  he  thinks  that  his 
liodv  is  on  the  point  of  being  resolved  into  its 
<>rij?innl  elements ;  then  flogged  with  birch  t%vigs 


until  he  is  as  red  as  a  boiled  lobster ;  then  cool- 
ed off  by  having  copious  buckets  of  ice-cold  wa- 
ter dashed  over  him,  or  by  taking  a  satisfying 
plunge  into  a  snow-bank. 

Mr.  Atkinson  gives  a  very  interesting  account 
of  the  systematic  manner  in  which  the  gold  and 
silver  mining  operations  are  carried  on  by  the 
Russian  engineers,  many  of  whom  in  these  far- 
off  barbarous  regions  rank  among  the  first  ge- 
ologists, mineralogists,  and  metallurgists  of  the 
world.  Eveiy  summer,  eight  or  ten  young  of- 
ficers are  sent  into  the  mountains  at  the  head 
of  parties  of  forty  or  fifty  men.  They  carry  with 
them  bread,  tea,  sugar,  and  brandy,  and  are  ex- 
pected to  provide  their  meat  by  hunting.  When 
they  reach  a  valley  where  gold  appears,  they  dig 
pits  at  intervals  of  fifty  or  sixty  paces,  and  carc- 
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follj  note  how  ranch  gold  is  found  in  each  hun- 
dred pounds  of  sand.  Accurate  maps  are  con- 
structed upon  which  the  location  of  ererj  pit  is 
laid  down,  and  the  amount  of  gold  found  in  it. 
From  these  materials  the  mining  director,  sit- 
ting in  his  study,  decides  whether  there  is  suf- 
ficient gold  in  any  rallej  to  pay  for  working. 
After  fUl,  the  amount  of  gold  produced  in  the 
Altai  is  but  trifling,  when  compared  with  the 
rich  diggings  of  Cidifomia  and  Australia. 

After  a  long  delay  in  the  gold  region,  Mr. 
Atkinson  set  off  for  Altin-Kooi,  the  **  Golden 
Lake,"  far  up  among  the  mountains.  He  as> 
sures  us  that  the  Rirer  Tchoulishman,  which 
empties  into  it,  furnishes  views  incomparably 
finer  than  any  thing  to  be  found  in  Europe.  In 
ascending  this  he  had  the  assistance  of  a  band 
of  Kalmucks,  who  propel  their  canoes,  dug  from 
a  single  tree,  with  great  dexterity.  They  are 
also  bold  hunters  and  dexterous  horsemen. 
Many  of  them  would  not  hesitate  ta  ride  their 
horses  upon  a  plank  eighteen  inches  wide,  fast- 
ened upon  the  ridge  of  the  highest  cathedral  in 
Europe.  The  Kalmucks  are  still  Pagans.  In 
the  spring  they  offer  up  sacrifices  to  their  deity, 
to  procure  an  abundant  increase  of  their  herds 
and  flocks.  Mr.  Atkinson  was  present  at  one 
of  these  ceremonies.  The  oflSciadng  priest  was 
dressed  fantastically,  his  coat  ornamented  with 
innumerable  tassels  and  leather  fringes  ;  scraps 
of  iron  hung  in  front,  to  produce  a  jingling; 


his  crimson  cap  was  adorned  with  brass  bcadK, 
glass  drops,  and  crane's  feathers.  A  ram  wax 
brought  forward  and  killed  by  an  assistant,  the 
priest  thumping  away  upon  a  huge  tambourine, 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  deity  in  case  he  should 
happen  to  be  otherwise  engaged,  and  all  the 
while  putting  up  petitions  for  multitudes  of 
sheep  and  cattle.  The  ram  was  then  flayed,  and 
his  skin,  placed  upon  a  long  pole,  with  its  head 
toward  the  east,  was  elerated  abore  the  frame- 
work of  the  hut.  The  flesh,  cooked  in  a  huge 
caldron  to  the  sound  of  the  tambourine  and 
chanted  prayer,  furnished  a  grand  feast  to  the 
tribe. 

After  a  perilous  tour  among  the  mountains, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  ascended  the  untrod- 
den summit  of  the  Bielouka,  the  loftiest  peak  in 
the  Altai  range,  Mr.  Atkinson  turned  his  course 
southward  toward  ancient  Mongolia — that  re- 
gion of  vast  grassy  plains,  sandy  deserts,  and 
high  mountain  chains,  from  which  Ghengis 
Khan  marched  his  derouring  hordes  six  hun- 
dred years  ago.  The  regions  he  was  about  to 
risit  had  nerer  been  beheld  by  any  human  eye 
except  those  of  the  fierce  nomads  who  roam 
over  them.  It  was  a  perilous  journey;  for 
plunder  is  the  common  trade  of  these  lawless 
hordes,  and  the  traveler  who  is  overpowered 
by  them,  if  not  murdered,  b  carried  off  into 
hopeless  slavery. 

His  party  consisted  of  three  Cossapl^  honeit 
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fellows  who  were  afraid  of  nothing,  and  seven 
tough  Kalmucks  inured  to  hardship  and  priva- 
tion. They  were  of  course  well  armed,  and 
abundantly  supplied  with  ammunition. 

Day  after  day  found  them  treading  the  de- 
files of  the  Tangnou  Mountains ;  building  their 
watchfires  by  dark  streams  and  lonely  lakes; 
now  descending  to  the  plains  and  sharing  the 
hospitalities  of  Kalkas  chiefs,  who  gazed  with 
wonder  upon  their  strange  visitors;  now  en- 
camped beneath  the  silent  stars,  listening  to  the 
long  howls  of  the  wolves,  or  keeping  watch  lest 
prowling  marauders  should  steal  their  horses, 
and  leave  them  helpless  in  the  desert. 

One  day  they  rode  up  to  a  large  Elirghis  en- 
campment, where  they  were  received  with  some 
distrust.  Atkinson's  pistols  excited  the  special 
curiosity  of  the  chief,  Sultan  Baspasihan.  He 
was  clearly  of  opinion  that  such  small  weapons 
could  not  be  worth  much,  and  wished  to  see 
them  tried  upon  a  kid.  Atkinson  declined  to 
shoot  the  animal;  but  setting  up  a  leaf  ttom 
his  pocket-book  as  a  target,  stuped  o£f  fifteen 
paces,  wheeled  about,  and  sent  a  ball  through 
it.  The  Sultan,  suspecting  some  trick,  set  up  a 
wooden  bowl  for  a  mark.  The  bullet  pierced  it 
unerringly,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  specta- 
tors, one  of  whom  placed  it  on  his  head  to  ascer- 
tain where  the  wound  would  have  been  had  the 
pistol  been  aimed  at  him.  The  Sultan  then 
wished  to  compare  the  rifle-shooting  of  his 
guests  with  that  of  his  own  people.  A  target 
was  put  up  at  sixty  paces ;  Ids  men  could  not 
hit  it ;  the  Cossacks  put  their  balls  in  the  centre 
at  every  shot  Atkinson  resolved  to  show  them 
what  oould  be  done  at  long  range.  The  target 
was  removed  to  two  hundred  paces,  and  every 
ouo  of  his  men  hit  it  fairly. 


The  Sultan*8  respect  for  his  guests  was  won- 
derfully enhanced,  and  he  gave  a  formal  ban- 
quet in  their  honor.  In  front  of  the  tent  was 
spread  a  carpet,  upon  which,  as  the  place  of 
honor,  the  Sultan  and  Atkinson  were  seated ; 
thf  tribe  sat  around  in  circles,  at  a  respectful 
distance ;  the  men  first,  then  the  boys,  then  the 
women  and  children,  the  dogs  last  The  meat 
was  brought  in  piled  upon  huge  wooden  trays. 
The  Sultan  selected  a  piece  for  his  guest,  and 
then  began  on  his  own  account  This  was  the 
signal  to  fall  to.  Hands  were  thrust  into  the 
trays ;  a  man  sitting  nearest  the  platter  would 
select  a  piece,  eat  a  part,  and  hand  the  re- 
mainder to  the  one  next  behind ;  he  would  take 
a  few  bites,  and  pass  it  to  the  rest ;  and  so  on 
till  by  the  time  it  reached  the  women  and  chil- 
dren it  was  divested  of  nearly  every  particle  of 
meat  The  bones,  well  poUshed,  fell  to  the 
share  of  the  dogs.  Three  little  naked  urchins 
fared  better  than  their  comrades.  They  crept 
stealthily  behind  the  Sultan,  and  when  his  at- 
tention was  turned  in  some  other  direction, 
snatched  a  bone  from  the  platter,  and  scurried 
away  with  their  prey.  This  they  repeated  sev- 
eral times  with  infinite  cunning.  One  four- 
year-old  youngster  took  his  luck  with  the  dogs. 
Armed  with  the  leg-bone  of  a  sheep,  he  rushed 
in  among  his  canine  competitors  when  a  bone 
was  flung  to  them,  and  managed,  by  dint  of 
sturdy  blows,  to  secui^  his  full  share  of  the  food. 
The  platters  were  soon  cleared ;  then  the  liquid 
in  which  the  mutton  had  been  boiled  was  handed 
round  and  drunk  with  great  relish.  Water  hav> 
ing  been  poured  over  the  hands  of  the  guests, 
the  banquet  was  over. 

In  the  Sultan's  yourt  Atkinson  had  observed 
a  bearcoote — a  species  of  large  black  eagle — 
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clmined  to  a  perch.  The  royal  bird  was  trained 
for  hunting;  and  the  Saltan  garc  his  guests  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  sport  They  rode 
out  upon  the  steppe,  an  attendant  holding  the 
eagle,  hooded  and  chained  to  the  saddle.  Ser- 
cral  deer  were  soon  aroused,  who  made  off  at 
full  speed.  The  hood  and  shackles  were  re- 
moved from  the  bird,  who  soared  high  up  in  the 
air,  poised  himself  for  a  moment,  then  swooped 
straight  down  upon  his  prey.  The  motion  of 
his  wings  was  scarcely  perceptible,  but  he  went 
nt  fearful  speed.  The  men  dashed  after  at  full 
gnllop,  but  the  foremost  were  fully  two  hun- 
dred yards  behind  when  the  bird  struck  his  prey, 
driring  one  talon  into  the  neck,  the  other  into 
the  back,  and  tearing  out  the  lirer  with  his 
beak.  The  attendant  sprang  from  his  horse, 
hooded  and  shackled  the  eagle,  and  replaced 
him  upon  his  perch,  ready  for  another  flight. 

They  parted  in  a  friendly  manner  from  Bas- 
pasihan,  who  warned  them  to  be  wary  when 
they  approached  the  horde  of  Koubaldos,  the 
most  famous  robber  chief  of  this  region,  where 
all  are  robbers.  He  also  sent  with  them  messen- 
gers, with  presents  and  a  secret  dispatch  for  his 
friends  Oni-jass  and  Sabeck,  chiefs  whom  they 
would  risit. 

After  many  days*  riding,  the  party,  now  in- 
creased to  serenteen  men,  reached  die  aoul  of 
Koubaldos.  There  was  something  sinister  in 
their  reception.  Having  conducted  his  visitor 
to  his  yourt,  the  robber  chief  began  a  close 
scrutiny  and  minute  questioning. 

Who  was  he,  what  was  hb  bnsiness,  and 
where  was  he  going  f 

He  was  a  stranger,  bound  for  the  Chinese 
town  of  Tchin-si,  who  could  not  think  of  pass- 


ing through  the  country  of  Koubaldos  without 
visiting  such  a  famous  chieftain. 

Had  he  any  thing  to  soil,  or  did  he  intend  to 
buy  any  thing  at  Tchin-si  ? 

No ;  nothing  at  all. 

Why  were  his  men  so  fully  armed  ? 

To  kill  game  and  defend  themselves. 

Would  he  sell  his  pistols,  his  double-barreled 
gun,  and  a  couple  of  rifles,  with  powder  and 
ball? 

**The  devil  that  he  is!"  whispered  one  of 
Atkinson^s  Cossacks.  '*Let  him  have  these, 
and  he  would  soon  kill  us."  No,  they  would 
not  sell. 

Finding  nothing  could  be  done  in  this  way, 
Koubaldos  invited  them  to  stay  with  him  a 
couple  of  days,  when  he  would  conduct  them  to 
some  friends  of  his.  They  agreed,  but  were  in- 
wardly resolved  to  do  no  such  thing.  In  the 
morning  their  host  was  absent ;  gone  to  look  at 
some  horses  they  were  told ;  but  he  would  be 
back  soon.  Atkinson  was  confident  that  he 
meant  mischief,  and  took  his  departure  in  spite 
of  the  remonstrances  of  the  men,  who  said  their 
master  would  be  grieved  and  angry  if  his  guests 
failed  to  visit  his  friends. 

They  rode  on  all  day,  and  as  night  drew  near 
prepared  to  encamp  in  the  open  plain.  It  was 
a  glorious  evening.  As  the  tun  went  down  a 
mddy  haze  extended  along  the  horizon,  obscur- 
ing the  dividing  line  between  earth  and  heaven. 
The  western  sky  was  all  aglow  with  flame- 
colored  clouds,  fading  away  to  the  east  into 
crimson,  orange,  yellow,  and  bluish-gray.  The 
little  band  of  travelers  showed  like  a  speck  upon 
the  vast  desert  They  fully  believed  that  the 
robbers  wonld  be  npon  them  before  morning : 
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bat  were  resolved  that  they  should  meet  with  a 
warm  reception.  Arms  were  carefully  inspect- 
ed, and  strict  orders  given  that  when  Atkinson 
gave  the  word  four  men  should  fire,  each  select- 
ing his  man,  beginning  from  the  right,  and 
while  they  were  reloading  the  others  should 
fire.  That  night  they  were  unmolested,  and 
they  traveled  on  undisturbed  the  next  day.  At 
night  they  approached  a  lake,  from  the  shore  of 
which  ran  out  a  long  narrow  ledge,  terminating 
in  a  bold  mass  of  rock.  A  wreath  of  smoke  on 
the  opposite  shore  showed  that  neighbors  were 
at  hand.  It  must  be  Koubaldos  and  his  men, 
waiting  to  attack  them  while  they  slept 

Their  plan  was  soon  formed.  Watch-fires 
were  lighted  and  horses  picketed  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  promontory.  When  it  was  quite 
dark,  the  horses  were  cautiously  led  to  this  nat- 
ural fortress,  while  Atkinson  and  his  men  took 
up  a  position  which  covered  the  causeway  over 
which  the  robbers  must  pass  to  attack  them. 
Before  the  first  watch  was  over  the  robbers  ntsh- 
cd  down  upon  the  deserted  encampment  l^ind- 
ing  no  one  there,  they  rode  along  the  lake  so 
close  to  the  hiding-place  of  Atkinson  that  every 
word  they  spoke  could  be  plainly  heard.  Kou- 
baldos told  his  men  that  they  had  become  alarm- 
ed and  gone  northward  down  the  lake,  but  he 
would  overtake  them  before  morning.  It  nev- 
er occurred  to  him  that  they  had  taken  refuge 
upon  the  rocky  promontory. 

With  the  earliest  dawn  Atkinson  was  away  in 
the  direction  opposite  to  that  taken  by  the  rob- 
bers, whom  ho  saw  no  more.  At  night  they 
came  upon  the  aoul  of  Saltan  Sabeck,  the  pro- 
posed termination  of  their  southern  journey. 
Heyond  his  pastures,  to  the  south  and  east,  were 
only  sandy  deserts  for  hundreds  of  miles. 


They  were  now  close  upon  the  Chinese  fron- 
tier. Sabeck  entertained  them  in  a  manner  half 
Chinese,  half  Tartar,  with  fragrant  tea,  served 
up  in  exquisite  porcelain  cups,  confectionery, 
and  sweetmeats.  His  own  dress  was  of  purple 
satin,  magnificently  embroidered ;  and  his  at- 
tendants wore  the  most  splendid  products  of 
Chinese  looms.  When  told  how  his  guesU  had 
been  chased  by  Koubaldos,  he  spat  toward  him 
and  called  him  Shaitan.  He  was  the  owner  of 
six  hundred  camels,  eight  thousand  horses,  and 
oxen,  sheep,  and  goats  more  than  he  could  num- 
ber. 

Leaving  this  magnificent  chief,  who  furnish- 
ed him  with  guides  and  a  large  escort,  Atkin- 
son turned  his  course  westward  and  northward 
toward  Siberia,  skirting  the  mountains  of  Syan- 
Shan,  gaining  a  distant  view  of  the  Chinese 
town  of  Tchin-si,  and  cordially  welcomed  by 
the  Saltans  of  the  Steppes,  to  whom  they  were 
brought  by  their  guides.  Of  some  of  these  he 
has  given  us  characteristic  sketches.  His  pic- 
ture of  Sultan  lamantuck  and  family  represents 
a  distinguished-looking  man  in  the  prime  of  ^ 
life,  with  his  daughter,  a  dark-eyed  beauty,  sit- 
ting by  his  side ;  his  son  kneels  before  him,  an 
attitude  which  he  must  always  take  when  mak- 
ing a  communication  to  his  father.  This  fam- 
ily, he  says,  are  the  most  intelligent  people 
whom  he  encountered  upon  the  Steppes.  Sal- 
tan Beck,  the  largest  man  and  the  wealthiest 
chief  of  the  Kirghis,  was  at  first  very  uncivil, 
sending  to  his  guests  a  diseased  sheep.  This 
was  quickly  returned  by  Atkinson,  with  a  mes- 
sage that  he  was  the  first  Sultan  who  had  been 
guilty  of  incivility  to  the  strangers,  and  that  big 
as  his  body  was,  he  had  the  heart  of  a  mouse. 
This  roused  him  to  fury,  and  he  threatened  the 
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CoMack  who  brought  the  mes- 
iage.  The  Cossack  defied 
him;  the  Saltan  thereupon 
changed  his  tactics,  grew  civ- 
il, sent  a  couple  of  his  most 
choice  sheep,  and  remained 
to  partake  of  his  own  mutton. 
While  dinner  was  preparing 
he  ordered  his  poet  to  sing. 
The  man  obeyed,  chanting 
songs  describing  the  prowess 
and  plundering  expeditions  of 
the  Sultan  and  his  ancestors, 
amidst  the  vociferous  applause 
of  the  tribe.  Four  days  after 
leaving  Sultan  Beck,  Atkin- 
son reached  the  aoul  of  the 
Sultan  Boulania,  where  he 
had  a  proof  of  the  far-reaching 
influence  of  the  Czar.  Some 
years  before,  this^  chief  had 
visited  the  Governor  of  West- 
em  Siberia,  who  had  given 
him  a  letter  recommending  Atkinson  to  his 
care,  should  he  ever  come  into  his  countiy. 
This  letter  was  of  much  service  to  the  traveler. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Boulania,  Atkinson  fell 
in  with  Sultan  Alio  Iholdi,  who  claims  his 
descent  from  the  famouft  Timour.  The  sketch 
represents  him  seated  in  fh>nt  of  his  chair  of 
state,  which  is  borne  upon  a  camel  when  the 
tribe  removes  from  pasture  to  pasture.  His 
snltana  sits  upon  a  pUe  of  carpets  by  the  side 
of  the  great  iron  caldron,  with  its  heavy  iron 
frame,  in  which  the  sheep  are  eooked. 

Daring  the  jonmey  Atkinson  learned  the 
reason  for  the  extraordinary  fkvor  with  which 
he  bad  been  received  by  the  Saltans  of  the 
Sisppes.  The  secret  message  sent  by  Baspasi- 
han  to  Sabeck  contained  a  proposition  for  an 
attack  upon  Koubaldos  by  the  united  forces  of 
the  other  chiefs,  who  should  strip  him  of  his 
plunder,  and  kill  or  carry  off  his  people.     The 
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rifles  of  the  strangers  would  render  their  assist- 
ance of  the  highest  value ;  and  oflvrs  of  a  lib- 
eral share  of  spoil  were  made  to  them  if  they 
would  join  the  proposed  expedition.  Although 
Atkinson  had  little  reason  to  love  the  treacher. 
ous  robber,  he  declined  the  honor  of  taking  part 
in  the  anticipated  massacre. 

A  wide  detour  southward  brought  Atkinson 
to  the  Alatou  Mountains,  an  isolated  group 
rising  up  from  the  snrrounding  steppes.  A mon^ 
these  are  fertile  valleys,  now  used  only  by  the 
Kirghis  as  summer  pastures,  but  the  abundant 
tumuli,  with  the  ruins  of  ancient  canals  and 
earthworks,  gave  evidence  that  they  were  once 
the  abodes  of  a  numerous  agricultural  people, 
who  possessed  considerable  engineering  skill. 
The  Kirghis  look  upon  these  remains  with 
dread,  and  believe  that  they  were  constructed 
by  Shaitan  and  his  infernal  legions.  With  one 
gronp  of  tumuli,  of  which  the  largest  is  two 
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hundred  feet  in  diameter  and  forty  feet  hif^h, 
thoj  connect  a  singular  legend.  It  belonged, 
they  flay,  to  a  tribe,  all  the  members  of  wUch, 
for  some  unexplained  reason,  resolyed  to  put 
each  other  to  death.  The  father  slaughtered 
his  wife  and  all  his  children,  except  his  eldest 
son,  whose  lot  it  was  to  kill  his  father  and  then 
himself,  the  last  of  his  tribe.  These  mounds 
wore  raised  to  receive  the  bodies  before  the  work 
of  destruction  commenced.  The  Eirghis  call 
this  tribe  the  **  Self-KUlers." 

'*  Among  these  mountains,**  says  Atkin- 
son, '*!  wandered  for  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  days,  visiting  scenery  of  the  most  striking 
character,  which  contributed  one  hundred  and 
nine  sketches  to  my  folio.  I  encountered  many 
dangers  here.  Once  a  Kirghis  sent  a  ball  from 
my  own  rifle,  which  struck  the  rocks  three  inches 
above  my  head.  Though  this  was  accidental, 
he  immediately  threw  down  the  rifle,  sprang 
into  his  saddle,  and  we  saw  him  no  more.  I 
often  experienced  hunger,  and  when  I  departed 
from  the  neighborhood  it  was  almost  without 
clothing,  and  without  a  serviceable  pair  of 
booto ;  notwithstanding  which,  as  I  rode  away, 
I  looked  back  with  regret  upon  the  purple 
summits  and  snowy  peaks,  remembering  only 
the  happy  days  I  had  spent  among  their  won- 
derful scenery." 

Wonderful  and  magnificent  it  is,  as  the  co- 
pious selections  from  his  portfolio,  contained  in 
bin  hook,  abundantly  show. 


Seventeen  days  sharp  riding  firom  the  Alatoo 
Moxmtains  brought  Mr.  Atkinson  to  the  Rus- 
sian frontier.  His  Siberian  friends  received 
him  as  one  risen  from  the  dead.  Then  came 
a  rapid  journey  by  post — and  post-traveling  in 
Siberia  means  wUrling  on  at  the  rate  of  three 
hundred  versts  in  twenty-four  hours — to  Ir- 
koutsk,  the  eastern  ci^ital  of  Siberia.  *'  If  any 
person,**  he  says,  **  traveling  to  Irkontsk  by  the 
great  post-road  will  keep  awake  for  three  sta- 
tions after  passing  the  Iitisch,  he  may  sleep  the 
remainder  of  the  journey,  and  on  his  arrival 
may  describe  the  whole  country.  Where  the 
soil  is  sandy,  the  pine-tree  is  spread  over  the 
land;  where  it  is  swampy,  there  grows  thp 
birch.**  It  is  from  the  descriptions  of  those 
who  have  traversed  this  monotonous  road,  that 
our  current  ideas  of  Siberia  have  been  obtained. 
Then  came  a  tour  among  the  Saian  Mountains, 
that  separate  Siberia  and  Mongolia.  The  ex- 
tent of  this  chain  may  be  estimated  by  compar- 
ing it  with  the  Alps,  which  can  be  crossed  in 
four  or  five  days ;  while  the  wanderer  among 
these  mountains  has  lost  no  time  if  he  contrives 
to  cross  them  in  thirty-five.  Striking  the  great 
Lake  Baikal  at  its  western  extremity,  he  rowed 
for  twenty-eight  days  upon  its  stormy  waters 
to  its  eastern  end ;  then  returning  westward  by 
the  post-road,  he  reached  Irkoutsk  in  the  early 
winter. 

Here  ends  the  story  of  the  long  and  adventur- 
ous travels  of  Mr.  Atkinson. 
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AN  AMERICAN  AT  SINAI. 
"  TOSHALLAH I     We  are  ready.     WiU  the 

JL  Howi^i  set  his  face  toward  Jebel  Moasa  ?" 

**  Did  you  bny  the  macaroni  of  Yusef  el  Bar- 
dak  in  the  bazar  at  the  Bab  Zooaileh,  or  of 
Pietro  in  the  Mouski  ?** 

**  In  the  bazar  at  the  gate,  O  Prince !" 

''Then  it's  rile  stuff,  and  we  are  cheated. 
Why  did  you  not  do  as  I  ordered  ?" 

"It  is  a  long  story  for  the  Howiyji  to  hear. 
There  was  a  Bedouin  sheik,  Achmed  Ibn  Hous- 
sein,  who  reached  Cairo  yesterday,  and  I  met 
him  in  the  Bab  Zouaileh.  Bismillahl  He 
was  looking  at  the  iron  hooks  where  they  hung 
his  uncle  in  Mohammed  All's  time.  I  knew 
he  would  be  the  best  guard  your  highness  could 
hare  from  Must  to  Jebel  Mousa.  I  talked  with 
him.  We  sat  down  on  the  front  of  the  shop  of 
£1  Bardak.  Achmed  loves  macaronL  I  bought 
great  quantities  from  the  shopkeeper,  and  the 
Bedouin  agreed  to  go  with  the  macaronL  Is 
it  not  good  ?" 

'*  Tieby  7Se6,  Alii  you  know  your  business. 
But  who  are  to  be  with  him  f 

''Inshallah  (a  profane  dog  was  All.     He 
Vol.  XVI.— No.  96.— Q  q 


swore  a  round  oath  in  erery  sentence),  Inshal- 
lah,  we  are  enough  !** 

'*  Tou  and  he !  What  will  you  do  if  the  Ou- 
lad-Ali  attack  us?** 

'*  Wallah,  I  will  destroy  a  hundred  of  them ! 
I  will  exterminate  the  whole  race  of  the  sons 
of  Ismahil.     I  will — ** 

"Tush,  tush.  Alii  I  know  very  well  what 
you  will  do ;  but  what  guard  are  we  to  have  ? 
Whom  have  you  engaged  besides  this  Bedouin  ? 
I  want  to  know  all  the  arrangements." 

The  dragoman,  Ali,  was  a  wiry,  wily  fellow, 
with  all  the  accomplishments  of  his  race  and 
vocation.  He  would  boast,  brag,  and  lie,  chaf- 
fer, cheat,  and  steal  with  the  most  thoroughbred 
of  them  from  Malta  to  StambouL  My  friend 
Stephen  Strong,  of  New  York,  had  been  up  the 
Nile  as  far  as  Thebes  in  the  winter  of  185G-7, 
and  had  been,  therefore,  just  five  weeks  in  Ali*8 
employ ;  for  a  very  common  error  among  trav- 
elers is  that  they  employ  their  dragomans.  On 
the  contraiy,  the  dragoman  employs  the  travel* 
er— the  contract  being  that  the  latter  is  to  fur- 
nish the  former  with  every  luxury  that  wealth 
can  afifbrd  and  heaps  of  money  besides,  to  say 
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nothing  of  keeping  his  Inggage  of  all  kinds  at 
the  service  of  the  Oriental,  who,  in  the  mean 
time,  travels  at  his  ease,  enunciating,  once  in  a 
while,  an  authoritative  " Follow  me  I**  He  lit- 
erally does  nothing  but  ride  his  camel,  smoke 
and  sleep,  for  a  month  in  the  desert,  while  the 
traveler  is  amazed,  if  not  amused,  at  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  is  made  to  go  as  heavy  luggage. 
So  usually,  but  #>t  so  always.  There  are  know- 
ing travelers,  up  to  the  dodges  of  the  Eastern 
dragomans,  who  make  them  good  servants,  and 
get  out  of  them  their  full  money's  worth. 

It  can't  be  said  that  Strong  had  yet  got  much 
out  of  All,  the  Syrian — ^for  he  was  a  Syrian, 
bom  in  Beyrouth  and  educated  in  the  sharpest 
school  of  experience — among  the  crowds  of 
world-dependents,  loungers,  and  idlers  around 
the  shores  of  the  Levant. 

Returning  from  Thebes,  Strong  reached  Cairo 
in  February,  and,  after  some  weeks  of  idling, 
was  induced  to  make  up  a  party  to  go  to  Jeru- 
salem by  way  of  Sinai  and  Petra. 

That  the  reader  may  have  some  idea  of  the 
party,  it  might  be  well  to  sketch  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  each  member  of  it.  But  all  East- 
era  travelers  bear  dose  resemblance  to  each 


other,  usually  wearing  the  red  cap,  known  as 
the  fez  or  tarbouche,  faces  covered  with  hair, 
dark  complexions,  and  lounging  clothes  of  no 
special  cut  or  shape,  so  that  the  daguerreo^rpe 
of  one  would  answer  for  any  other  of  a  hundred. 

My  friend  Strong  was  a  light  built,  rather 
thin.  New  Yorker.  When  he  left  this  conntrv 
he  was  pale  and  sick — ^well-nigh  dead.  Dr.  Ab- 
bott set  him  on  his  legs  in  Cairo,  and  a  few 
weeks  on  the  Nile  did  wonders  for  him.  When 
I  met  him,  one  pleasant  morning,  on  the  steps 
of  the  Oriental  Hotel,  I  did  not  recognize  him. 

'*  I  say,  Peter,  is  that  the  way  you  cut  your 
old  friends  in  Cairo  because  they  happen  to  look 
a  little  shabby?* 

'*  Mohammed  I  Yon  don't  mean  to  say  it's 
yourself,  Stephen  ?  They  told  me  you  died  in 
Rome,  and  I  wrote  your  obituary  for  our  friends 
in  the  West.  Send  for  it  next  mail,  or  I  won't 
answer  that  it  isn't  printed  in  the  newvpapers. 
What  are  you  doing  here  ?" 

* '  Getting  ready  for  Sinai.  Will  you  go  with 
us?" 

"No,  I  thank  you.     I've  been  there." 

And  the  upshot  of  it  was  that  I  devoted  a 
fortnight  to  helping  my  friend  complete  his  ar- 
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rangementfl,  introduced  to  him  an  EnRliBh' friend 
— a  capital  fellow,  and  the  best  of  traveling 
companions — and  then  agreed  to  go  as  far  as 
Sues  with  them  for  the  sake  of  a  desert  ride, 
and  three  weeks  later —  But  of  what  I  did  then 
we  will  speak  hereafter. 

The  party,  as  made  np,  included  Strong  and 
my  friend  Elall,  another  English  gentleman,  and 
a  Frenchman — the  latter  a  good  companion, 
with  plenty  of  fun  so  his  disposition,  but  reiy 
little  experience  in  camel  riding.  They  had 
not  selected  their  dragoman  as  yet  when  I  met 
Strong  on  the  hotel  steps. 

ilfty  dragomans  ofibrcd  their  services,,  for 
it  is  amasing  how  quickly  the  intelligence  cir- 
culates in  Cairo  that  a  party  wish  to  go  in  any 
particular  direction.  No  traveler  sets  his  foot 
out  of  the  cars  on  his  arrival  in  the  city,  but 
immediately,  before  he  reaches  a  hotel,  his  des- 
tination is  known  to  the  host  of  donkey-boys, 
waiters,  and  servants  of  all  classes  who  surround 
the  station,  and  who  spread  it  through  the  city. 

For  lack  of  a  better  man,  they  at  length  came 
to  the  conclusion  to  engage  Ali,  who  had  served 
Strong  on  the  Nile ;  and  he  was  summoned  to 


a  consultation,  and  duly  installed  in  office  as 
guide  and  guardian.  The  conversation  with 
which  oiir  history  of  the  expedition  opens  was 
held  in  Strong's  room,  at  the  Oriental,  after  the 
week  of  preparation. 

The  idea  of  an  attack  from  Bedouins  was  no 
trifling  matter  just  then ;  for  although  a  score 
or  more  parties  of  travelers  cross  the  desert  an- 
nually, and  usually  in  safety,  yet  an  event  had 
occurred  a  few  days  previous  to  this  which 
warned  them  to  be  prepared  for  adventures  of 
no  slight  sort. 

An  English  gentleman — a  fair  specimen  of 
the  old-fashioned,  self-relying,  confident,  boast- 
ing John  Bull — had  attempted  to  go  to  Sinai. 
With  the  idea  that  many  travelers  get  fh>m  a 
superficial  acquaintance  with  the  natives,  and 
especially  the  laboring  and  lower  classes  in  the 
cities  and  cultivated  country,  this  gentleman 
was  well  assured  that  with  half  a  dozen  men  of 
his  own  country  to  guard  him,  he  could  march 
from  Cairo  to  Jerusalem  in  no  fear  of  hostile 
attack.  He  indeed  laughed  at  the  idea  of  at- 
tack, and  his  confidence  added  to  the  self-reli- 
ance of  his  wife,  a  haughty  and  beautiful  En- 
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glish  lad  J,  who,  with  his  cbiiighter,  a  veiy  lorelj 
girl  just  springing  into  womanhood,  were  his 
tnreling  companions. 

He  accordin^y  selected  from  a  ship  then  ly- 
ing at  Alexandria  half  a  dozen  stont  English- 
men (I  am  not  certain  it  was  not  his  own  ship, 
and  he  an  officer  of  the  British  Nayy),  and  made 
all  his  arrangements  to  leave  Cairo  without  the 
usual  guard  of  Bedouins,  and  without  paying 
such  trihute-money  as  is  customaiy  to  the  tribes 
through  whose  territories  he  was  to  pass. 

He  left  Cairo  in  the  latter  part  of  the  winter 
of  1856-7,  the  ladies  in  splendid  spirits,  and  the 
outfit  of  his  party  the  most  gorgeous  that  wealth 
could  devise  or  supply. 

The  whole  thing  was  folly.  The. ladies, 
rarely  beautiful  women,  were  alone  sufficient 
temptation  to  the  lawless  hordes  of  Ishmaelites, 
and  the  addition  of  splendid  traveling  equip- 
ment was  an  invitation  to  attack  which  they 
-could  not  be  expected  to  resist. 

They  watched  their  opportunity,  hanging 
around  the  skirts  of  the  devoted  party  till  they 
were  in  the  wilds  of  the  Sinai  mountains,  and 
in  the  darkness  of  one  of  those  nights  whose 
blackness  is  pre-eminent  among  the  wild  hills 


of  that  desert,  the  bands  of  the  Alaween  came 
down  on  the  devoted  tents  of  the  Englishman. 

The  fray  was  brie^  fierce,  and  terrible.  But 
its  end  was  a  certainty,  of  course.  The  de- 
fenders of  the  travelers  were  routed  and  slain. 
The  ladies,  springing  from  their  beds,  rushed 
out  into  the  air  with  cries  of  alarm,  but  only  to 
find  themselves  alone  in  the  desert  in  the  pow- 
er of  fiends.  The  horrors  they  suffiired  that 
night  are  too  terrible  to  be  dwelt  on.  The  hus- 
band, wounded  and  captive,  was  compelled  to 
witness  for  three  days  the  last  indignities  offered 
to  his  wife  and  daughter;  and  when  they  were 
at  length  buffered  to  go  free  from  the  foul  cap- 
tivity they  had  endured,  they  reached  Suez  on 
foot  nearly  dead  with  ifj|punds  and  suffering,  and 
without  enough  clothing  to  cover  dieir  shame. 

They  arrived  at  Cairo  in  terrible  condition, 
and  the  story  of  the  outrage  was  the  talk  of  all 
circles  and  gatherings. 

The  English  Consul  threatened  the  direst  re- 
venge, but  his  mouth  was  suddenly  dosed.  He 
was  stabbed  by  a  Maltese  wretch,  who  had  a 
petty  suit  which  the  Consul  had  not  properiy 
prosecuted  against  the  Egyptian  Oovemment 

After  all  this  travelers  were  justified  in  mak- 
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ing  carefnl  inqniiy  before  setting  out  for  the 
desert,  and  hence  onr  party  were  carefnl  in  de- 
manding to  know  who  and  what  were  the  guard- 
ians of  their  journey  in  the  wildest  passes  of 
the  highlands  of  Arabia. 

Sheik,  Achmed  was,  for  a  wonder,  the  Terj 
man.  Ali  had  hit  it  right,  and  he  had  with 
him  ten  men  of  his  own  tribe,  looking,  each 
man  of  them,  like  a  devil  with  only  flesh  and 
bones  enough  to  say  he  had  a  human  habitan 
tion.  They  were  bundles  of  cloth,  out  of  which 
flashed  bhick  eyes.  They  wore  rast  folds  of 
cloth  around  their  bodies,  and  the  coo/ea,  or 
head-dress,  which  conceals  the  head,  and  only 
Jeares  the  face  exposed.  Their  guns  were  of 
ancient  pattern,  long  and  quaint-looking  weap- 
ons ;  besides  these  they  carried  spears  sixteen 
feet  long,  and  knives  as  many  inches  in  length. 

The  party,  when  assembled  before  the  hotel 
in  Cairo,  was  certainly  picturesque.  It  was  in- 
credible that  reasonable  Christians  would  trust 
their  lives  within  the  power  of  such  fierce-look- 
ing sons  of  the  desert;  yet  nobler  men  than 
those  same  sons  of  Ishmael  this  world  does  not 
contain,     flence  indeed  in  war,  they  were  the 


embodiment  of  truth,  and  once  trusted  they 
would  die  for  their  charge. 

So  all  was  concluded,  and  we  left  Cairo  on  a 
sunny  morning  with  our  whole  trahi,  camels, 
horses,  and  baggage,  to  camp  for  the  evening 
at  the  Birket  el  Ha^i,  the  Lake  of  the  Pil- 
grims, where  the  great  Mecca  pilgrimage  as- 
sembles annually,  and  where  it  annually  breaks 
up  on  the  return  from  the  Holy  Kaaba. 

It  was  a  delicious  evening,  that  first  of  tent 
living.  The  round  moon  lay  on  the  edge  of 
the  desert  horizon,  golden  and  majestic,  com- 
ing up  over  the  land  of  Sgypt  llie  sun  had 
gone  down  beyond  the  palms  that  lined  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  and  the  short  twilight  was 
ended  before  we  had  risen  from  the  table  on 
which  a  luxurious  dinner  had  been  spread. 

To  my  friends  the  novelty  of  tent  life  was 
exciting,  as  it  always  is  to  the  Eastern  traveler. 
The  idea  of  being  away  from  civilization,  being 
in  a  cara%'an  home,  with  guards  around,  God*8 
sky  overhead,  and  no  sympathy  other  than  this 
with  man  or  heaven,  is  always  exciting,  and 
especially  so  when  before  the  traveler  lie  that 
myiterions  waste  through  which  the^children 
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of  Iirmel  wandered  during  the  jeara  of  expia- 
tion, and  those  sublime  mountains  and  valleTs 
which  Moses  and  the  sons  of  Jacob  found  holj 
and  awful  ground. 

The  morning  rose  calm  orer  the  desert  The 
p^roaning  camels  were  loaded  with  the  baggage 
and  tents.  The  camel  is  not  the  patient  ani- 
mal he  is  so  often  represented  to  be.  On  the 
contrary,  he  is  alwajs  moaning  and  quarreling 
\rith  his  load,  and  frequently  refuses  to  rise 
with  half  what  he  is  able  to  cany. 

Experience  is  necessary  to  make  a  successful 
camel-drirer.  So  Hall  found  it ;  for  his  first 
attempt  at  the  animal  resulted  in  the  most  dis- 
astrous manner.  Seating  himself  on  the  sad- 
dle as  firmly  as  he  was  able,  he  seised  the  lit- 
tle upright  post  in  front  of  it  with  both  hands, 
and  the  ascent  began.  Up  went  the  fore  legs, 
and  he  hung  on  well,  but  the  motion  changed 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  As  the  hinder 
parts  of  the  "  desert  ship**  came  suddenly  up  to 
the  level  of  the  "  bow,"  the  worthy  Englishman 
described  a  parabola  in  the  air,  and  made  an 
impression  in  the  desert  sand  some  ten  feet  off. 
Great  was  the  horror  of  Achmed  Ben  Houssein 
the  Arab,  but  fortunately  the  skull  of  the  un- 


lucky rider  was  hard  and  the  sand  was  soft 
No  damage  was  done,  and  the  second  mount 
was  more  successfuL 

At  last  we  were  away  on  the  desert,  dre 
camels  loaded  with  the  tents  and  baggage;  four 
more,  each  carrying  a  trareler  high  up  on  the 
uncertain  saddle ;  five  more  with  Bedouins,  and 
one  with  Ali  the  dragoman ;  and,  last  of  all,  I 
on  my  horse  and  Achmed  on  his.  For  trarel- 
ers  to  Sinai  the  horse  b  not  arailable,  simply 
because  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  camel  to  carry 
feed  for  crery  horse.  Hence  none  but  Bedouins 
cross  the  desert  on  horses,  and  their  barbs  are 
almost  as  hardy  as  the  camels  themselves. 

We  were  away  on  the  desert,  sweeping  off  to 
the  eastward,  yellow  golden  sand.  Not  so  al- 
ways, however;  for  there  are  vast  tracts  of  des- 
ert that  would  be  fruitful  soil  if  the  rain  ever 
came  on  it;  but  being  dry,  hard<4)aked,  and 
compact,  it  is  barren  and  desolate.  Other  por- 
tions are  wastes  of  rock  and  clay  intermingled ; 
but  only  dry,  harsh  vegetation — nothing  fiiesh, 
or  brilliant,  or  enlivening. 

The  advance  on  the  desert  was  monotonous. 
From  Cairo  to  Suez  there  is  a  good  road  over 
the  hills,  made  by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  for  the 
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orerland  mail  route.  The  English  Gorem- 
ment  has  a  contract  with  the  Egyptian  for  the 
transport  of  mails  and  passengers.  The  latter, 
accordingly,  provides  a  railway  from  Alexandria 
to  Cairo,  and  a  good  omnibus  road  to  Suez. 
Along  this  road  are  station-houses,  in  which 
the  overland  passengers  find  rest  and  refresh- 
ment But  the  transient  passengers  who  cross 
the  desert  are  not  permitted  to  enter  even  the 
inclosure  around  a  station,  except  they  hare 
purchased  a  ticket  at  Cairo,  which  entitles  them 
to  admission  to  all.  The  pripe  of  this  ticket, 
however,  is  enormous — ten  times  what  would  be 
esteemed  reasonable — so  that  no  transient  trav- 
eler avails  himself  of  it.  Our  party  camped 
twice  on  the  desert  before  reaching  Sues,  where 
we  arrived  on  the  fourth  day  from  Cairo. 

Suez  has  grown  to  be  of  importance  by  reason 
of  the  overland  route.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
the  canal  across  the  Isthmus  may  be  dug ;  in 
which  event,  it  will  be  of  vastly  more  import- 
ance than  now.  But  the  present  prospect  is 
purely  French  in  design,  and  will  never  be 
carried  out  English  influence  is  necessarily 
against  it  England  possesses  the  key  to  the 
'  Mediterranean,  and  the  key  to  the  Bed  Sea. 


Gibraltar,  Malta,  Suez,  Aden,  India — ^the  line 
is  perfect.  To  enter  into  any  treaty  with  Egypt 
or  France  that  should  prevent  her  seizing  on 
the  Isthmus,  whenever  such  seizure  should  be- 
come politic,  would  be  a  fatal  error  that  English 
statesmen  will  never  permit 

Early  in  the  morning,  mounted  on  donkeys, 
we  rode  to  that  point,  near  Suez,  where  it  would 
seem  most  probable  that  the  children  of  Israel 
crossed  the  sea.  Some  have  located  this  oc- 
currence several  miles  below,  where  the  sea  Is 
wide.  But  the  Bible  account  makes  the  time 
occupied  so  brief  that  it  seems  hardly  possible 
it  could  have  been  at  a  place  where  the  sea  was 
more  than  four  miles  in  width.  Here,  too,  is  a 
shoal  all  the  way  across,  which  might  well  af- 
ford the  crossing-place;  for  it  is  worthy  of 
careful  observation  that  the  miracle  of  diriding 
the  sea  was  performed  by  God  through  ordinary' 
means,  since  he  caused  a  wind  to  blow  which 
drove  back  the  waters  of  the  sea  and  left  a  pas- 
sage to  the  flying  nation.  ,  Let  no  one,  there- 
fore, suppose  that  there  was  less  a  miracle,  since 
He  chose  to  send  the  wind  to  perform  His  will, 
rather  than  with  a  blow  of  His  ann  to  sever  the 
flood  and  make  a  paatage-way. 
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**  Now  keep  on  with  us,  Peter,"  said  my  friend, 
most  cordially,  as  we  stood  on  the  shore  at  Suez 
waiting  for  the  small  boat  on  which  they  were  to 
cross  the  sea,  having  sent  their  camels  aronnd 
the  head  of  it  **  Keep  on  with  us.  Don*t  leave 
us  wholly  to  the  mercy  of  these  vagabonds.'* 

"You  will  do  well  enough,  Stephen.  Ach- 
med  is  a  trump;  trust  him  fully.  Ali  is  a 
coward,  but  a  good  enough  man  in  his  way. 
There's  a  monk  at  Sinai,  Father  Paul ;  he  owes 
me  twenty  piastres,  collect  it  for  me.  He  will 
not  hesitate  about  it  when  you  mention  my 
name,  and  add  a  hint  that  you  have  heard  of  our 
little  adventure  at  Benha.  He's  a  sharp  custom- 
er, Father  Paul,  and  plays  whist  like  an  old 
soldier.  Good-by,  my  dear  boy — ^I  will  meet 
yon  at  Rome  next  fall." 

"Ah  yes,  Peter.  By-the-way,  don't  send 
home  any  more  obituaries." 

"  No ;  but  send  me  your  notes  of  the  journey 
down  the  desert,  and  111  write  a  full  account 
of  them  by  way  of  convincing  them  that  you're 
alive  and  in  good  condition." 

"  ril  do  it.  Adios — adios  /"  and  they  push- 
ed off. 

I  galloped  back  to  Cdro,  sleeping  one  night 
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on  the  desert  sand  with  my  boy  Barikat  watch- 
ing over  me  to  keep  off  foxes  and  Bedouins. 
Where  we  met  again  will  appear  hereafter. 
Strong  and  his  party  camped  the  day  after 
they  left  Suez,  at  the 
Wells  of  Moses,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  sea, 
along  which  their  route 
lay.  These  wells  or 
springs  are  fountains  of 
brackish  and  poor  water, 
but,  as  the  only  supply  in 
this  part  of  the  desert, 
are  exceedingly  ralnable. 
Their  name  is  arbitrary. 
No  tradition  or  histoiy 
exists  in  connection  with 
them.  Camped  here  for 
the  night,  they  sat  by  their 
tents  on  the  sand  and 
heard  the  low  murmur  of 
the  sea  on  the  beach,  and 
saw  the  solemn  proces- 
sion of  the  stars  above 
them,  and  began  in  some 
sense  to  realize  that  they 
were  now  upon  that  route 
over  which  the  grand  ex- 
odus of  God's  people  took 
place — an  exodus  from 
the  darkness  and  mystery 
of  £g3rpt  to  the  more  ter- 
rible darkness  of  Sinai, 
but  to  the  revelation 
through  darkness  of  the 
sublime  will  of  the  God 
of  their  father  Abraham. 
Hence  the  journey  to 
Sinai  was  mostly  on  the 
track  of  the  children  of 
Israel.  Opposite  to  the 
Wells  of  Moses,  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Gulf, 
is  a  projecting  point  which 
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is  known  as  Ras  Atoka.  Here  many  persons  sup- 
pose the  crossing  of  the  sea  by  the  escaping  Js- 
laalites  to  hare  taken  place.  The  question  has 
been  long  in  dispute,  and  will  remain  so  doubtless 
much  longer,  especially  as  there  is  no  immedi- 
ata  prospect  of  discovering  any  of  the  traced  of 
Pluumoh's  chariots.  And  even  if  they  were  dis- 
eoT^eredy  scientific  men  would  argue  that  they 
had  changed  places ;  and  on  the  whole,  if  a  row 
of  them,  a  deposit,  were  found  across  the  Gulf 
(h>m  Ras  Ataka  to  Ayun  Mousa,  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  science  would  prove  thereArom,  con- 
dasirely,  that  it  could  not  have  been  at  this 
point  that  the  crossing  occurred. 

Why  should  we  go  on  to  name  the  wadys  and 
jebels,  that  is,  the  valleys  and  hills,  that  they 
crossed  between  Ayun  Mousa  and  the  convent 
of  Saint  Catherine?  The  journey  had  few  in- 
ddenta  other  than  the  evening  pitching  of  the 
tents,  the  procession  of  the  stars  across  the  des- 
ert sky,  the  constant  murmur  of  the  sea  on  their 
right,  the  solemn  silence  of  the  desert  on  their 
left,  and  the  morning  breaking  up,  the  tents 
ttmck,  the  desert  left  to  its  loneliness,  and  the 
email  par^  moving  on  at  the  slow  camePs  pace, 
throe  ikiiles  an  hour,  till  the  noon  rest  under 


the  shadow  of  a  great  rock.  The  desert  varied, 
and  they  began  to  learn  that  a  desert  is  not  a 
great  expanse  of  sand,  but,  as  I  have  before  said, 
is  sometimes  rock  for  miles— wild,  ragged,  bro- 
ken rock,  like  the  debris  of  a  shattered  mount- 
ain ;  then,  for  miles  on  miles,  hard,  dry  clay, 
baked  almost  to  rock,  in  which  a  few  thorny 
shrubs  find  subsistence,  bat  nothing  green  or 
fresh.  Then  come  alternate  ridges  of  hill  and 
deep  valleys,  the  latter  in  this  desert  all  slop- 
ing westward  to  the  sea,  and  having  water- 
courses in  rainy  seasons;  for  here  it  some- 
times rains,  but  not  often.  As  the  traveler  de- 
scends into  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  he  begins  to 
see  wilder  mountain-scenery  than  he  has  before 
dreamed  of— vast  precipices,  ragged  rocks  stand- 
ing boldly  up  in  the  sky,  awful  ravines,  and 
that  hideous  companionship  of  high  rocks  with 
desert  sand,  unrelieved  by  green  herb  or  tree, 
which  makes  the  grandeur  of  the  mountains  ten- 
fold more  gloomy. 

Occasionally  palm-trees  spring  in  valleys  near 
springs  Of  water,  or  where  the  soil  is  moist. 
These  green  spots  are  oases  of  beauty  which 
the  traveler  welcomes  with  delight.  Such  they 
found  Elim,  where  the  wandering  tribes  en- 
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camped,  and  whose  palm-trees  still  flourish  as 
of  old. 

The  bitter  springs  abound  in  the  desert  as 
when  Marah  was  healed.  The  springs  now 
called  by  explorers  Marah  are  an  ordinary  da/s 
journey  from  Ayun  Mousa,  being  a  day  and  a 
half,  or  a  little  more,  from  Suez.  They  are  as 
bitter  as  of  old.  Their  location  in  the  Bible, 
three  days  af^r  crossing  the  sea,  answers  to 
this,  since  it  is  hardly  probable  a  nation  would 
travel  as  rapidly  as  a  small  party  of  wander- 
ers. 

Lepsius,  with  characteristic  materialism,  has 
supposed  the  miracle  of  Marah  to  hare  been 
merely  the  throwing  into  the  water  of  the  spring 
some  bark  or  fruit  that  would  correct  its  bitter 
taste — a  very  easy  way  of  avoiding  an  admission 
of  God*s  presence  with  his  people,  but  a  very 
poor  way  of  treating  the  Bible  account  '  Be- 
sides this,  there  is  not  known  to  science  at  this 
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day  any  bark  or  fruit  that  would  answer  the 
purpose,  and  the  German  philosopher's  theory 
seems,  therefore,  to  need  much  bolstering  np. 

After  leaving  Hawarah,  where  the  bitter 
springs  are,  they  hesitated  whether  to  take  the 
way  by  the  sea  or  the  more  inland  route.  The 
former  is  pleasanter  on  some  accounts ;  the  lat- 
ter more  rugged,  and  wild,  and  desolate.  They 
chose  the  inland  road,  and  left  the  springs  at 
mid-day.  The  afternoon  was  hot,  the  sun 
fierce  and  angry;  a  breeze  from  the  eastward 
seemec^to  be  fh)m  over  a  furnace. 

'*  The  Bedaween !  the  Bedaween !"  shouted 
the  valorous  Ali,  toward  evening,  as  the  little 
caravan  were  defiling  through  a  narrow  pass. 
The  bold  promises  of  the  dragoman  made  in 
Cairo  had  long  since  failed.  He  was  the  veri- 
est coward  extant,  and  when  he  saw  the  glint 
of  a  spear  on  the  side  of  a  hill  he  forthwith 
shouted  as  loud  as  his  lungs  could  exert  them- 
selves, and  succeeded,  by  an 
admirable  system  of  tactics, 
in  surrounding  himself  with 
the  entire  party. 

This  time,  indeed,  there 
seemed  some  reason  for  the 
dragoman's  terror.  The  val- 
ley which  they  were  ap- 
proaching was  that  in  which 
it  was  said  the  attack  was 
made  on  the  English  paity, 
and  about  this  there  was  no 
mistake.  All  its  horrors 
seemed  magnified  ten-fold 
when  the  desolate  scene  pre- 
sented itself;  barren  sand 
and  wild  overhanging  rocks, 
in  which  two  delicate  ladies 
had  seen  their  attendants 
butchered,  and  had  been 
themselves  subjected  to  foul- 
est outrage.  And  just  now 
a  party  of  the  sons  of  Ish- 
mael,  who  might  well  have 
been  the  same  scoundrels, 
were  visible  in  the  pass,  wait- 
ing the  approach  of  the  trav- 
elers. They  numbered  some 
thirty  spears.  Their  coun- 
tenances were  covered  with 
cloths,  only  the  dark  eyes 
flashing  out  of  the  coverings. 
Within  a  hundred  paces 
of  them  the  party  paused. 
They  had  closed  np  in  ad- 
vance of  the  camels  with  the 
baggage,  and  presented  no 
peaceable  array — ^four  Franks 
with  revolvers,  and  ten  Arabs 
with  guns  and  spears.  It 
needed  more  than  thirty 
spears  to  make  a  sncoessftil 
attack  on  this  caravan,  aod 
so,  manifostly,  the  chief  of 
the  enemy  supposed,  fbr  he 
dismounted,    and  advanced 
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anaimed  about  half-way  to  the  chief  of  the 
travelers'  guard,  who  followed  his  example 
and  went  to  meet  him.  To  see  the  two  em- 
brace, one  would  have  thought  them  brothers 
wh<r^d  been  parted  for  half  a  century.  They 
clasped  each  other  in  devout  affection,  kissed 
each  other's  hands,  retired  and  looked  fixedly 
face  to  face,  then-advanced  again  into  the  s&me 
embrace,  and  touched  their  foreheads  together, 
leaning  over  and  looking  down  at  the  sand  be- 
tween them. 

There  are  old  pictures  that  represent  the  pa- 
triarehs  meeting  thus.  Jacob  and  Esau,  on  their 
reunion  after  the  former's  marriage,  are  some- 
times thus  depicted.  The  scene  was  not  dissimi- 
lar now,  and  there  was  about  as  much  love  be- 
tween the  two  in  the  one  as  in  the  other  instance. 

In  a  few  moments  the  parties  advanced  and 
intermingled.  The  same  cordial  greeting  was 
repeated  a  score  of  times,  and  even  the  Ameri- 
can and  the  Englishmen  went  through  it,  and 
gathered  thereby  lice  and  fleas  innumerable. 
The  Frenchman  would  not  do  it,  but  sat  on  his 
high  camel  saddle,  beyond  tjie  reach  of  the  out- 
stretched arms  that  waited  to  embrace  him. 
And  his  pride  had  a  sudden  and  most  ungrace- 
ful fall ;  for  his  camel,  thinking  doubtless  that 


the  end  of  the  day's  journey  was  at  hand,  and 
that  the  word  to  kneel  had  been  forgotten,  went 
down  on  his  knees,  and  sent  the  Frenchman 
twenty  feet  over  his  head,  striking  a  Bedouin  a 
tremendous  blow,  and  the  two  went  rolling  to- 
gether. Nor  was  that  the  worst  of  it,  for  the 
Gaul  had  not  yet  put  by  his  revolver,  which  he 
held  in  his  hand  at  the  moment  of  the  catas- 
trophe, and  this  unluckily  went  off  when  he 
did.  The  Bedouin  had  heard  of  the  valor  of 
the  Franks,  and  doubtless  imagined  that  this 
was  a  way  they  had  of  attacking.  He  was  over- 
thrown but  not  daunted,  and  the  little  Parisian 
had  never  seen  the  Boulevards  again  if  Achmed 
Ben  Houssein  had  not  thrown  himself  between 
the  two  as  the  Ishmaelite  was  drawing  his  long 
knife,  wherewith  to  make  final  and  furious  work 
with  his  enemy.  Peace  was  at  length  restored, 
and  the  camp  set  for  the  night. 

The  attendants  knew  of  a  spring  of  water 
four  miles  to  the  northward,  around  which  there 
were  usually  Bedouin  shepherds.  Three  of 
them  were  dispatched  with  camels  to  endeavor 
to  purehase  a  couple  of  sheep,  and  returned 
after  nightlall  with  the  unfortunate  animals 
hung  by  their  hind-legs  across  a  camel's  back, 
bleating  their  agony  until  the  knife  stopped  it. 
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Then  the  rallej  biased  with  the  camp  fires, 
for  there  was  great  ttore  of  brash,  such  as  it 
was— <lij,  thornjr,  and  light  Mtafff  which  biased 
high — and  the  Arabs  made  a  feast,  and  all  ate 
meat  together,  and  swore  amitj  orer  the  salt 
(which  was  scarce  and  poor) ;  and  then  deep 
darkness  came  down  on  the  mountains  and 
rallej,  and  all  slept  profoondlj. 

Once  in  the  morning  watch  Strong  awoke,  and 
throwing  up  the  curtain  of  the  tent  looked  out 
to  the  eastward  and  .the  southward.  A  faint 
light,  like  a  dream  of  distant  glorj,  was  on  the 
horizon.  The  horizon  was  irregular  and  wild, 
looking  now,  in  the  graj  starlight,  not  unlike  a 
storm-tossed  sea  when  the  wind  has  lulled.  But 
in  the  distance,  high  oyer  all  the  others,  there 
was  a  group  of  hills,  around  the  summit  of 
which  the  dawn  seemed  to  gather  brightest,  and 
it  first  of  all  came  out  clear  and  majestic  against 
the  southeastern  sky.  It  was  the  mountain  on 
which  the  foot  of  the  Lord  had  pressed  in  the 
days  of  the  wanderings  of  the  children  of  Israel. 

When  the  daj  came  he  could  no  longer  see 
the  hill.  It  had  vanished.  It  was  onlj  in  the 
mysterious  glow  of  the  earlj  dawn  that  it  had 
been  visible. 


That  daj  they  tamed  aside  to  see  on  a  hill- 
top a  strange  group  of  ruins.  In  an  indosme 
stand  a  number  of  stones,  looking  like  modem 
tomb-stones,  inscribed  with  Egyptian  charac- 
ters ;  but  whose  or  what  these  names  and  writ- 
ings no  man  is  able  to  say.  A  very  interesting 
hypothesis  there  is,  not  unworthy  of  note  here, 
that  this  was  a  praying  place  of  the  Pharaohs 
of  Egypt  in  the  wilderness,  to  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  go  out,  and  where  they  offered 
sacrifices.  Such  a  custom  would  account  for 
the  plausible  excuse  given  by  Moses  to  Pharaoh 
for  his  desire  to  lead  the  people  three  days*  jour- 
ney into  the  wilderness  to  sacrifice. 

That  is  a  profound  sensation,  which  can  bet- 
ter be  imagined  than  described,  when  one  ap- 
proaches the  Mountain  of  the  Iaw.  All  pre- 
vious subjects  of  interest  on  the  route  became 
less  than  nothing  in  their  eyes  when,  one  after- 
noon, dismounting  for  rest  a  little  while,  Ali 
pointed  up  the  valley  now  opening  before  them, 
and  said,  *'  Jebel  Mousa  P — **  the  Mountain  of 
Moses  I" 

That  first  view  of  Sinai  was  to  be  forever  re- 
membered. >No  illustration  can  give  to  it  the 
sublimity  that  surrounds  the  reality.     It  was  a^ 
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if  there  were  yet  lingering  aronnd  its  awfiil 
\Kcnr  aome  of  the  majoaty  of  the  lightninge  and 
ttnnden,  and  the  blase  of  the  gloiy  that  once 
euhronded  its  smninit. 

IfonntJBg  early  in  the  morning  while  the 
othen  still  slept^  and  taking  with  him  one  Bed- 
o«m  for  a  guide,  Strong  pushed  on  alone  into 
die  ralley  to  seek  the  foot  of  Sinai.  As  the 
day  broke  and  they  saw  their  way  better  they 
haatened.  Occasionally  the  yalley  so  parted 
thai  thoy  had  good  sandy  bottom  and  then  their 
Bajpn  (pilgrim  camels)  went  swiftly  OTcr  the 
ground.  The  lofty  summits  rose  higher  and 
higher  befoce  him,  Jebel  Katheria  highest  of 
aU,  Jebel  Housa  being  crowned  with  its  chapels, 
that  alone  distinguished  it  as  the  traditionary 
Sinai,  though  not  so  high  as  the  neighlxMing 
suBfliit  of  Katherin. 

He  did  not  feel  hunger  or  thirst  as  he  ad- 
Tuiced.  He  forgot  earthly  troubles ;  for  Strong 
was  ton  of  an  old  Blder  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  had  been  brought  up  with  prolbund- 
est  Teneration  for  the  words  of  Holy  Writ.  To 
has  heart  came  now  no  skeptic  doubts  to  shake 
his  ardent  fiiith  in  the  Word  of  God.  No  hesi- 
tation shook  the  firm  grasp  his  mind  had  on 
tarnth.  Before  him  he  saw  the  summit  on  which 
tho  Lord  Jehorah  descended  to  talk  with  man. 
The  terrors  ^f  Sinai  still  shook  the  air  with  their 
•wfnl  thunders  to  his  ears,  and  he  seemed  to 
hear  ciie  Toioe  that  spoke  out  of  the  cloud  as  it 
sounded  in  this  valley  three  thousand  years  ago. 

He  was  an  humble  pilgrim.  He  saw  Sinai 
now— a  few  days  later  he  knelt  on  Olivet  He 
thanked  God  both  times  for  the  immutable  hills 
that  stand  as  memorials  of  His  greatest  works. 

At  ten  he  dismounted  at  the  convent  of  St. 
Catherine,  weaij,  exhausted,  but  excited  and 
scarcely  patient  to  enter  the  convent  before  he 
should  climb  the  mountain,  and  stand  where 
God  stood  when  he  talked  with  Moses. 

This  convent  in  the  desert  is  well  known  to 
all  intelligent  readers.  Founded  in  the  early 
eentttries  of  the  Christian  Church,  its  chapel 
stands  on  the  spot  which  the  monks  believe  to 
have  been  once  occupied  by  the  burning  bush 
that  Moses  saw.  This  chapel  was  built  by 
Justinian  in  the  sixth  century ;  other  parts  of 
the  convent  are  as  old,  others  more  modem. 
It  is  a  vast  strag^^ling  building  surrounded  by  a 
high  wall,  which  has  no  openings  on  the  level 
of  the  ground,  except  one  which  admits  into  Ae 
garden  of  the  convent. 

TravelerB  are  usually  hoisted  in  at  a  second- 
floor  window  by  a  rope  and  windlass,  the  monks 
doing  duty  at  Uie  capstan  bars.  The  American 
went  in  and  remained  only  long  enough  to  say 
a  hw  words  to  the  monk  who  received  him,  and 
whose  61thy  exterior  gave  no  promise  of  com- 
iott  in  the  walls  of  the  convent.  Coming  down 
again  as  he  had  gone  up,  with  a  lay  brother 
of  the  eoftvent  for  a  guide,  he  started  up  the 
mowrtaiHi>  There  are  two  routes,  one  by  a 
broad  load  hewn  by  Abbas  Pasha  when  he  de- 
algned  building  a  palace  on  the  mountain,  but 
this  terminates  abruptly  half  way  up.  The 
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other  path  is  difficult  and  tedious,  ascending  a 
ravine  in  the  rear  of  the  convent  Parts  of  the 
way  there  are  stone  steps  well  laid,  but  other 
parts  are  destitute  of  this  aid,  and  the  ascent  is 
hard.  The  hill  is  about  eight  thousand  feet 
above  tilie  level  of  the  sea.  Jebel  Katherin  is 
somewhat  higher. 

Along  the  path  are  chapels,  and  a  thousand 
cc  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  Uie  convent  there 
is  a  basin  or  valley  on  the  mountain  side,  where 
it  is  s(^>posed  those  privileged  men  whom 
Moses  took  vrith  him  up  the  mountain  waited 
for  the  return  of  the  Lawgiver  from  the  dark- 
ness of  the  cloud  above  in  which  he  met  the 
Almigh^.  Chapels  abound  along  the  way, 
and  here  is  the  Chapel  of  El^ah,  with  a  hole  in 
the  rock,  which,  it  is  said,  is  the  cavern  inhabit- 
ed by  Elijah  when  in  Horeb.  He  must  have 
been  thin  and  spare  to  occupy  such  small  quar^ 
ters. 

Climbing  the  steps  yet  higher,  and  ascending 
the  lo%  cone  of  the  hill,  in  about  an  hour  and 
a  half  from  the  convent,  breathless,  exhausted, 
but  full  of  excitement  and  enthusiasm,  the 
traveler  at  length  threw  himself  down  on  the 
solid  rock — the  awful  summit  of  Sinai. 

Let  him  who  can  imagine  a  more  sublime 
spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Itdoes  not  seem 
to  be  on  the  earth.  It  appears  lifted  up  and 
away  from  it  These  vast  expanses  of  wild 
mountain-tops,  rock  and  waste,  seem  barriers 
between  it  and  the  world. 

To  the  young  American  the  sensation  was  in- 
describable. He  knew  well  enough  not  to  enter 
either  ruined  chapel,  the  Christian  or  the  Mo- 
hammedan,  with  which  the  summit  is  crowned. 
He  bared  his  forehead  to  the  cold  wind  that 
8wqf»t  across  the  desert,  and  it  cooled  the  fever 
that  was  raging  within  him. 

The  sun  went  westward.  There  was  a  ma- 
jesty in  the  slqr  and  the  eastward  sweep  of  Uie 
round  earth  that  he  had  never  before  known  or 
thought  of.  He  had  not  tasted  food  or  water 
this  day,  nor  had  he  felt  the  need  of  it  Jt  was 
not  until  his  return  to  the  convent  at  sunset 
that  his  fainting  limbs  and  swimming  brain 
warned  him  of  the  undue  excitenient  of  the 
day,  and  he  nearly  fainted  as  they  swung  him. 
into  the  window  of  the  convent 

Ali  had  thade  all  things  as  comfortable  as  the- 
nature  of  the  place  would  admit  The  room 
furnished  them  by  the  monks  was  not  remarka- 
bly neat,  nor  was  its  wooden  shutter  a  very  per- 
fect protection  against  the  wind.  But  it  was  a. 
refuge  in  the  desert,  and  with  the  carpets  spread 
on  the  floor,  and  Ali*s  dinner-table  arrangements' 
spread,  the  shutter  closed,  a  candle  or  two  lit,, 
the  group  around  the  board,  and  dinner  smok- 
ing, it  would  hardly  be  thought  by  one  who  saw 
them  that  the  summit  of  Sinai  was  above  them,, 
the  stars  of  heaven  looking  down  on  them  whore* 
they  once  looked  down  on  the  idolatries  of  the 
sons  of  Jacob. 

Sleep  came  with  welcome,  and  they  did  not 
dream.  So  each  conflMsed  to  the  other  in  the 
morning. 
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The  saperior  of  the  conyent  was  not  yet  visi- 
ble. He  seldom  appears  to  traTelers  till  the  mo- 
ment of  their  departure,  when  he  is  rekdj  for 
the  money  they  are  expected  to  leave.  Bat 
two  lay  brothers  called  on  them  and  proffered 
their  services,  doubtless  with  a  view  to  extra 
backsheesh,  and  with  their  good  company  the 
entire  party  ascended  th^  mountain  again. 

This  time  they  paused  longer  on  the  way  to 
note  smaller  affairs.  There  was  the  imprint  of 
the  hoof  of  Mohammed's  camel,  who  paused  here 
on  one  of  those  nocturnal  journeys  for  which  he 
is  celebrated  in  the  annals  or  traditions  of  Islam. 

In  the  ruin  of  a  chapel  two-thirds  of  the  way 
up  they  rested  a  while;  and  here  occurred  a 
little  incident  of  which  none  but  those  who 
have  traveled  in  far  lands  can  appreciate  the 
force  or  understand  the  effect  on  the  mind  of 
my  friend. 

The  walls  were  scribbled  over  with  the  names 
of  travelers.  There  were  not  many  of  them, 
for  few  have  reached  Sinai  in  these  later  years. 
But  there  were  some  scores  of  them  here  and 
there,  and  while  reading  them  aloud  to  his  com- 
panions Strong  paused  and  hesitated,  and  then 
passed  to  the  next  name  and  read  that,  and  the 
next,  and  the  next,  and  when  no  one  noticed 
him  went  back  and  silently  pondered  on  that 
name  which  he  had  not  uttered  aloud. 

Certainly  it  were  no  profanation  to  utter  on 
the  sacred  air  of  Sinai  the  name  of  any  one 
earthly.  Even  a  lover  might  have  been  par- 
doned for  shouting  the  name  of  his  beloved  on 
that  hill-side,  as  the  Moslem  pilgrims  are  ac- 
customed to  do  at  the  Holy  Ea^)a.  But  he 
was  no  lover ;  only  a  sad  traveler — sad  now — 
for  he  read  the  name  of  one  who  was  once  the 
light  of  a  home  in  this  far  Western  world — 
beautiful,  radiant  in  her  purity,  but  whose  name 
has  not  been  uttered  on  any  lip  for  many  years 
— a  forbidden,  would  that  it  were  a  forgotten, 
name! 

It  is  the  old,  wild  story  of  love,  and  sin,  and 
shame.  Was  it  not  a  startling  association  with 
the  sacred  mountain  of  the  Law  ?  She — let  her 
be  nameless  here  also — she  was  the  daughter  of 
a  country  clergyman  in  the  happiest  tillage  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  She  was  young,  and, 
I  have  said,  beautiful.  Her  form  was  magnifi- 
cent ;  her  lip  was  maddening ;  her  eye  was  a 
glory.  Educated  by  her  father  in  the  parson- 
age, she  was  as  thoroughly  accomplished  in  the 
lore  he  could  teach  her  as  the  old  man  himself; 
and  I  who  write  these  lines  can  bear  testimony 
that  she  could  read  the  words  of  the  Law  in  the 
language  of  Moses  himself,  and  the  words  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  tongue  Paul  used  on  Mars'  Hill, 
for  I  have  heard  her  do  both. 

A  city  aunt  did  the  rest.  She  could  sing  by 
nature,  and  she  had  masters  who  taught  her  the 
use  of  harp  and  guitar,  while  in  the  gay  assem- 
blies of  the  Western  metropcdis  she  rapidly  ac- 
quired those  arts  and  that  knowledge  which  the 
worid  values  more  than  Greek  or  Hebrew. 

I  am  dwelling  too  long  on  this  episode.  The 
spring  sunshine  casts  the  evening  shadow  of  the 


old  church  spire  on  the  grave  of  the  pastor, 
whose  head  lies  low  under  the  grass.  No  one 
was  near  him  when  he  died.  Around  him,  in 
the  sad  twilight,  came  visions  of  golden  yeara, 
and  the  form  of  his  lost  child  flitted  hither  and 
thither  in  the  room  as  he  closed  his  weary  eyes. 

They  found  him  dead  in  his  chair,  with  the 
early  morning  sunshine  silvering  the  hair  grown 
white  with  the  grief  and  shame  of  her  faU.  She 
had  fled  with  one  who  could  not  call  her  wife. 
They  wandered  over  the  world.  My  friend  taw 
her  name  at  Sinai ;  I  saw  it  at  Wady  Halfeh,  at 
Baalbec,  on  a  column  of  the  Parthenon ;  and  I 
saw  it  last  on  a  white  stone  in  a  little  grave- 
yard under  the  shadow  of  the  JungfWtu,  where 
the  moon  shines  sadly  on  the  grass  that  oov^ 
era  her  before  it  goes  westward  to  hallow  the 
night  above  her  father's  grave  in  the  up-countrj 
church-yard.  Well  might  he  pause  when  he 
saw  that  name  written  unblushingly  on  the  rook. 
What  wild  &ncy  was  it  that  brought  those  two 
sinners  to  hear  the  thunders  of  Sinai  ? 

The  bleak  granite  summit  reached,  they  sni^ 
veyed  the  desolate  hills  around  them  with  pro- 
found awe ;  but  Strong  had  more  difficulty  than 
before  in  realizing  where  he  stood,  for  the  inci- 
dent of  that  name  in  the  ruined  chapel  had  sent 
his  wits  wandering,  and  at  length,  leaving  the 
party,  he  came  dowly  down  to  the  convent, 
where  they  found  him  in  the  evening  sleeping 
soundly  in  the  little  room  which  the  hoqiitality 
of  the  monks  had  assigned  them. 

Ali  performed  double  duty  while  they  re- 
mained here.  The  monks  of  Sinai  look  after 
the  flesh  pots  of  Egypt  with  the  zest  of  Israel- 
ites, and  being  not  over-well  provided  with 
cooks  or  caterers,  they  impress  the  dragomans 
of  travelers  into  their  service,  so  that  they  &re 
well  while  travelers  remain,  besides  making 
them  pay  well  when  they  leave. 

It  were  vain  to  attempt  any  description  of  the 
emotions  which  our  friends  experienced  during 
three  days  at  Sinai.  Every  inch  of  ground  was 
holy  ground,  even  as  it  was  when  God  com- 
manded Moses  there  to  put  off  his  shoes  from 
off  his  feet.  The  Oriental  custom,  still  obeyed 
most  strictly  in  the  chapel  of  the  Burning  Bush, 
had  a  peculiar  significance  to  them  when  they 
entered  the  chapel  here,  and  remembered  the 
command  which  Moses  obeyed  here,  and  which 
made  this  custom  forever  sacred. 

On  the  second  morning  they  rose  early,  and 
crossing  a  ridge  of  the  mountain  on  foot,  visit- 
ed a  curious  rock  which  tradition  makes  the 
Rock  of  Horeb,  struck  by  Moses  to  bring  out 
water  for  the  thirsting  people.  It  is  a  laige 
block  of  stone,  say  sixteen  feet  by  ten  or  twelve 
on  the  ground,  and  twelve  feet  high.  Its  sur- 
face is  worn  and  hollowed  out  by  strange  seams 
that  indicate  the  flow  of  water,  and  give,  in- 
deed, a  good  face  to  the  tradition. 

The  locality  of  Rephidim  or  Meribah,  the 
place  where  this  mirade  was  performed,  is  not 
by  any  means  settled.  It  was  <*in  Horeb." 
Horeb  perhaps  included  the  entire  Sinaltic 
range  of  mountains ;  so  that  it  may  have  been 
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fiur  from  the  foot  of  Binai  proper  that  the  water 
gashed  oat  after  the  rod  of  Mosee.  Bat  this  is 
animportant.  It  is  a  comfort  in  Tisiting  local- 
ities like  this  that  no  one  can  orerthrow  yoar 
faith  in  them.  Some  places  are  so  indefinitelj 
located  in  Scriptore  that  the  pilgrim  maj  kned 
almost  anj  where  in  a  tract  of  a  hundred  miles 
square,  and  weep  as  he  pleases  with  derotion 
and  emotion,  and  no  one  can  say  that  he  is  not 
kneeling  on  the  holiest  place. 

Oat  on  those  men  who  ^  traveling  op  and 
down  the  world  for  the  sake  of  destroying  the 
fiiitfa  of  the  deront ;  who,  seeing  a  pilgrim  pray- 
ing to  God  on  a  spot  where  he  believes  God  1ms 
wrought  His  most  mighty  works,  walk  op  to  the 
deront  one,  tap  him  on  the  shoolder,  and  as  ho 
lifts  his  tearfal  eyes  to  the  rade  blow,  greet  him 
with,  **  Don't  yon  see,  my  dear  Sir,  that  you're 
making  a  great  mistake  ?  It's  quite  impossible 
that  this  is  the  place.  Tour  tears  are  all  wast- 
ed. I'll  lend  yon  a  handkerchief  to  dry  your 
eyes  and  dean  yoar  face  with  I** 

Standing  in  the  twilight  at  the  window  of 
the  convent,  looking  out  on  the  Bedouins  in 
fhmt,  Strong  bethought  him  of  my  commis- 
sion to  collect  the  twen^  piastres  fh>m  Father 
Paul,  and  turning  to  one  of  the  lay  brothers,  he 
asked  him,  abruptly,  **  Where  is  Father  Paul  K 

**In  the  garden." 

'^Takemetohim." 

So  they  led  him  out  into  the  garden,  and  to 
a  strange-looking  building  in  the  centre.  A 
profound  stillness  seemed  resting  on  it.  Strong 
shuddered  as  he  entered  the  room,  even  before 
he  saw  its  ghastly  occupants,  who  stood  in  the 
silence  of  death  staring  at  him  out  of  their  hol- 
low eye-sockets.  * 

A  fearful  companionship  that  of  the  old 
monks,  who,  year  after  year,  gather  to  the  ceme- 
tery of  the  convent,  and,  after  resting  a  little 
while  in  the  earth,  are  taken  up,  clothed  in 
their  old  gowns,  and  left  standing  in  the  cham- 
ber of  death. 

"This  is  Father  Paul.* 

"This  withered  skeleton!  Peter  was  mis- 
taken. I  can't  collect  a  piastre  here,"  mat- 
tered my  friend  as  he  saw  the  head  of  the  monk 
lolling  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  hideous  leer  on 
his  shriveled  lips. 

Poor  old  Father  Paul  I  I  met  him  at  Benha, 
when  I  was  shooting  in  the  Delta.  My  boat 
was  at  the  railway  bridge  for  a  week,  and  some 
Fkench  engineers  were  there  who  had  no  more 
respect  for  the  Greek  Church  than  for  the  Greek 
king.  I  rescued  the  good  priest  from  their 
clutches  one  evening.  The  story  is  too  long  to 
tell  now,  but  it  bound  the  old  man  to  me,  and 
I  heard  with  sincere  pain  that  he  was  one  of  the 
"Brothers  in  the  Garden." 

The  fourth  morning  came  up  over  the  desert 
hills  with  a  mi^ty  and  pomp  that  I  can  not 
describe.  The  summit  of  Mount  Catherine 
was  first  touched  by  the  rays,  then  the  lesser 
hills  around  it,  and  then  the  light  came  pour- 
ing down  into  the  valley  in  which  we  were 
resting,  a  flood  of  gold  rolling  down  the  ravines 


and  filling  up  the  hollows,  up,  up  till  it  met  itke 
descending  sunshine  on  the  sides  of  the  mount- 
ains, and  all  seemed  alike  glorious  and  glad  in 
the  full  day. 

Ali  awoke  the  party  eariy,  for  it  behooved 
them  to  be  moving  on. 

They  were  assembled  in  the  hall,  if  hall  it 
maybe  called,  by  the  great  windlass,  on  the  last 
morning,  prepared  for  a  start  The  superior 
made  his  appearance,  and,  as  usual,  grumbled 
piously  at  the  bucksheesh  which  they  gave,  and 
which  made  their  expenses  in  the  convent  aboat 
equal  to  Aftor  House  or  Hotel  du  Louvre  prices. 
Pierre  Laroche,  the  Frenchman,  who  had  a  hor- 
ror of  Greek  priests,  ten-fold  increased  by  the 
late  war,  which  he  was  accustomed  to  lay  Vholly 
to  the  Greek  Church,  used  his  F^nch  gift  of 
eloquence  to  the  overwhelming  of  the  ecclesias- 
tic who  was  silenced  by  the  Gaul,  and  changed 
his  grumbling  into  profound  expressions  of  re- 
spect. This  instantly  won  the  heart  of  the  sus- 
ceptible Parisian,  who,  being  last  of  the  party, 
actually  slipped  a  Napoleon  into  the  hand  of 
the  superior  as  he  bade  him  good-by,  and  then, 
without  waiting  for  the  basket  to  be  hoisted, 
seized  the  rope  in  his  hands,  swung  himself  out 
of  the  window,  and  went  down  by  the  run  to 
the  sand  before  the  convent,  where  the  camels 
were  kneeling  in  readiness  for  the  recommence- 
ment of  the  journey. 

It  is  a  cold  piece  of  business  leaving  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Catherine,  at  Sinai.  The  fare  paid, 
and  the  superior  having  once  pocketed  his  mon- 
ey, yon  are  swung  out  into  the  desert  with  a 
coolness  that  reminds  you  of  the  merchant  who 
has  sold  his  bale  of  goods  and  ordered  his  port- 
ers to  deliver  it  at  the  end  of  the  tackle.  You 
look  back  at  the  window  out  of  which  you  came, 
but  no  face  appears.  No  one  in  the  convent 
cares  a  farthing  whether  you  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Philistines  that  night  or  not.  No  one 
looks  anxiously  aftor  you.  Ton  mount  yoar 
cancel  and  depart,  impressed  with  the  convic- 
tion that  the  "new  commandment" — the  last 
and  great  commandment — ^was  never  uttered  on 
the  air  of  Sinai,  and,  somehow,  has  never  been 
heard  of  in  tl\e  valleys  of  this  desert. 

Very  different  was  the  welcome  the  travelers 
found  in  the  tents  of  the  Alaween.  As  the 
evening  of  the  first  day  of  travel  came  down 
they  paused  in  a  ravine  to  await  the  coming  of 
the  baggage,  which  they  had  left  in  the  rear. 

Darkness  came  swiftly  on  in  the  deep  valley. 
It  seemed,  indeed,  to  pour  down  the  mountain- 
sides and  fill  up  the  hollows  as  the  light  had 
done  in  the  morning.  It  soon  became  very 
manifest  that  the  servants  with  the  tents  must 
have  taken  another  direction — doubtless  at  a 
point  where  the  valley  forked,  two  hoars  back. 
The  choice  then  was  between  a  night  on  the 
sand  or  a  long  ride  back  and  \ip  the  other  Wady. 
While  the  whole  party  were  in  conversation, 
gathered  in  a  close  group,  they  were  startled  by 
the  appearance  of  a  dozen  Bedouins,  who  came 
suddenly  on  them  at  a  gallop.  Achmed  Ben 
Houssein  recognized  in  the  leader  a  Ji^ar  rela-  j 
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tive  and  friend,  so  that  the  appearance  of  hos- 
tility which  thej  all  aisnined  at  the  first  was 
instantly  changed  into  the  utmost  manifestation 
of  affection.  Brothers  never  met  after  years  of 
absence  with  more  6f  affection  than  the  swtarthy 
sons  of  the  desert  exhibited  toward  the  white 
strangers  who  were  nnder  the  protection  of  their 
friend. 

An  inritation  to  their  tents  was  urgently 
made,  and  accepted  as  frankly  as  it  was  given. 
In  a  few  moments  they  rode  around  a  projecting 
spur  of  the  hills,  and  came  to  the  low  black  tents 
of  Kedar. 

Shrill  cries  among  the  women  aifd  children 
announced  the  presence  of  stiangers  as  they 
^>proached ;  but  these  subsided  instantly  on  a 
word  from  the  chief,  who  rode  up  to  the  largest 
tent,  and, .  striking  his  spear  in  the  sand, 
sprang  to  the  ground,  awaiting  the  coming  of 
his  guests. 

Such  must  have  been  the  hospitali^  of  patri- 
archs in  ancient  times.  There  was  no  wealth, 
little  indeed  of  comfort,  in  the  black  tents,  but 
they  were  shelter  from  the  air  of  the  desert,  and 
there  were  cloaks  and  shawls  on  their  own  cam- 
els wherewith  to  cover  the  ground,  and  soon 
there  was  a  blazing  fire  and  two  kids  were  roast- 
ing on  it,  and  the  countenances  of  their  enter- 
tainers flashed  not  unpleasantly  in  the  flame  of 
the  fire  around  which  they  gathered. 

Breadr— unleavened,  but  sweet,  in  small  quan- 
tity, and  rather  as  a  rarity — was  set  before  them. 
Dried  dates  in  abundance,  and  those  delicate 
and  delicious  preparations  of  dates  and  almonds 
pressed  together  in  a  lump,  for  which  the  Sinai 
desert  is  famous.  There  were  cakes  of  sour 
milk,  not  unlike  the  common  cottage  cheese  or 
Dutch  cheese  of  the  American  farm-houses,  in 
abundance,  and  the  meat  of  the  kid  was  sweet. 
All  was  seasoned  by  a  capital  appetite,  and 
when  they  had  eaten  they  lay  down  content  and 
confident  in  the  tents  of  their  hosts  and  slept 
profoundly;  for  there  is  no  place  on  earth 
where  a  man  is  so  safe  from  bodily  harm  as  in 
the  tent  of  a  Bedouin  host  on  the  plains  of  Ara- 
bia. 


THfc  LADT  OF  BELISLE. 

ALONG  the  coast  of  the  Southern  States  a 
line  of  low  islands  has  been  formed,  near 
the  shore,  by  the  action  of  the  sea.  They  are 
composed  of  shells,  broken  coral,  and  the  drift 
of  the  ocean ;  a  light  earth,  in  which  the  grape 
and  pomegranate,  with  little  culture,  flourish 
side  by  side  with  the  cotton  plant  and  the  palm. 
These  islands,  forming  placid  bays  and  sounds 
with  the  main  land,  were  formerly  the  resort  of 
buccaneer^;  but  the  most  desirable  are  now 
peacefully  occupied  by  planters,  who  live,  not 
in  metaphor  but  in  fact,  each  under  his  own 
vine  and  fig-tree.  •  In  these  rich  soils  the  naval 
live-oak,  the  lithe  hickory,  and  the  pine  acquire 
vastness  and  solidity  by  contending  with  the 
steady  ocean  winds.  More  especially,  off  against 
Georgia,  the  islands  of  Tybee,  Sapello,  and 
many  others  named  by  the  buccaneers,  eigoy  a 


climate  which  matures  the  sea-islaad  eot^»»  and 
a  grape  equal  to  that  of  the  H^gaUyim  HiUsy  tha 
grape  of  Tokay  in  Hungary. 

On  one  of  the  smallest  of  thepo,  called  Bel** 
isle,  contiguous  to  the  main  land  of  Camden  in 
Georgia,  is  a  plantation  of  great  extent  and 
value,  which  was  occupied  and  setded  in  tho 
days  of  the  French  Revolution  by  a  royalist 
merchant  of  Marseilles,  who  called  himself  the 
Sieur  Gondy ;  but  whether  hie  first  aame  waa  a 
baptismal  i^pellative  or  a  title  of  honor  no  one 
could  tell,  and  no  one  thonght  it  beat  to  inqjttire. 

In  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  present  oentmx 
the  sole  reipreseatativa  and  deseendanfc  of  th^ 
first  Gondy  was  a  young  woman  named- Angel- 
ique  or  Angelica  Gondy,  at  that  time,  in  her 
nineteenth  year;  whose  superior  manners  and 
personal  attractions  gained  for  her  th&  title  of 
the  '*Lady  of  Belisle.**  Her  (ather,  a  man  of 
irregular  habits,  had  wasted  the  income  of  hia 
plantation  in  the  Northern  cities,  where  he  in- 
variably passed  his  summers.  Eveiy  Inxmy  of 
dress,  books,  music,  fashionable  instvudtora,  and 
the  costly  trifles  which  serve  to  gratUy  the  fancy 
of  a  woman,  were  sent  always  by  her  father  to 
Angelica;  but  be  would  not  sufier  her  to  leave 
the  island,  except  under  the  guardianship  of  a 
eertain  Doctor  Far^  a  brother*ia-la;W  of  Gondj, 
in  whom  he  placed  absolute  oonfidencek 

The  plantation  of  this  Doc^r  Mai^  Taxi — 
I  svppress  the  real  names— was  remote  frtmi  Bel- 
isle  on  the  main  land  of  Georgia,  near  a  branch 
of  the  River  St.  Maiy*s.  Since  the  in£uicy  of 
Angelica,  early  in  April  of  eveiy  year,  Doctor 
Far^  with  '*Maum'*  Judith,  the  black  nurse, 
would  make  his  unannounoed  visit  to  Belisle^ 
pass  a  week  or  twp  with  the  proprietor,  and  then 
depart,  taking  with  him  the  little  Angelica, 
whom  he  fondly  styled  his  *' daughter  fmd  hia 
heir,**  Gondy,  on  the  other  hand,  would  not 
visit  the  plantation  of  Doctor  Far^  FerlMpa 
he  dreaded  the  malaria  of  the  river ;  bat  the 
more  probable  supposition  is,  that  he  feared  to 
open  some  old  wound  of  the  heart,  wbidi  time 
and  absence  eould  hardly  close.  The  mother 
of  Angelica,  a  niece  of  Fare,  gave  birtfi  to  this 
only  child  under  the  uncle's  root  Since  then 
the  father  passed  his  summers  in  the  North,  and 
would  not  go  to  the  house  of  Far^  thou^  ha 
loved  and  even  revered  him. 

In  the  summer  of  1 828  Gondy  died  at  New 
Orleans,  on  his  way  North,  leaving  Fard  his 
executor,  and  guaidian  of  Angelica.  -  After 
this  it  was  supposed  that  the  little  **Lady  of 
Belisle** — already  an  obje<^  of  interest  to  the 
young  planters  of  the  vicinity — would  be  sent 
by  her  guardian  to  some  Northern  seminary  to 
complete  her  education ;  but  for  reaoont  which 
he  did  not  choose  to  explain,  Far^  kept  her  al- 
ways with  him ;  living  himself  at  Belisle  during 
the  winter,  and  removing  with  his  ward  to  the 
less  healthy  region  of  the  main  land  every  snnt- 
mer.  No  one  could  account  for  this  anrnnge- 
ment,  and  by-and-by  people  ceased  talking  about 
it. 

On  a  dear  and  pladd  evening  in  Eebnuoy, 
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tke  sMondl  jmx  tJUst  the  death  of  Gondy,  a  sail 
sppetted  in  the  north  offing  of  BelMe,  ivfaich 
tbeiBlaodendidnoCreeogDixe.  ThoTeuetwas 
a  maU  ooatting  sloop,  of  not  more  than  one 
hundred  tons;  bai  the  weight  of  jier  Mpwn  and 
eatrtordinary  breadth  of  canres  gave  her  the 
appearance  of  one  of  those  storm-daring  and 
adToncaross  pttoi-boats  that  meet  the  toyager 
at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  of  New  Yoit. 
Pposentlj  the  slo<9  dropped  anchor,  and  two 
persons  came  ashors  from  her  In  a  dinkey  t  one, 
a  gray-haoed  seaman ;  the  other,  less  seaman- 
Uke,  pale,  slender,  well  dressed,  and  of  a  good 
flgnrs* 

The  northern  part  of  Belisle  is  fHnged  with 
phies  and  Inre-oak,  within  which  stands  ^e 
wide,  low  honse,  or  bungalow,  of  (jk>ndy,  in  the 
midst  of  a  garden  of  pomegranates  and  roses, 
shaded  with  palms,  and  inclosed  by  a  white 
paMng. 

Doctor  Par^  who  had  been  obserring  the 
slo(^  with  a  glass  (torn  the  portico  of  die  house, 
haatened  down  to  the  beach  and  courteously 
welcomed  the  strangers.  The  younger  and 
more  poliriied  of  the  two  explained  to  him  that 
he  and  two  others,  seamen,  one  of  whom  re- 
mained on  the  Tessel,  were  from  New  york; 
that,  fior  the  sake  of  adrentnre,  he  had  under- 
taken a  longToyage  in  his  little  yacht,  the  Beik- 
Men,  but  had  been  twice  overtaken  by  storms 
since  tearing  Charleston — where  they  touched — 
and  was  now  in  want  of  water  and  provinon ; 
that  he  and  his  crew  of  two  men  would  be  glad 
to  rest  a  night  on  the  island,  and,  if  possible, 
procure  ftesh  biscuit  and  water  for  the  comple- 
tion of  their  royage. 

Doctor  Partf  was  delighted  with  the  adven- 
ture and  address  of  his  visitor,  and,  after  show- 
ing the  old  seaman  a  better  anchorage  for  the 
Beile^Merej  he  led  the  stranger  to  his  house, 
where  he  wai  ftankly  reeeived  by  the  Lady  of 
Belisle  and  her  suite  of  dusky  serritors.  The 
stmoger  gave  hia  name-— which  faosf^tality  for- 
bade the  asking-^as  ''Mr.  William  Delorme,  of 
New  York,  Merchant;"  but  tiie  smile  which  ae- 
oonpaaied  this  aanouncement  led  the  shrewd 
Doctor  to  suspect  that  the  name  had  been  adopt- 
ed for  the  occasion.  Subsequent  ements  made 
it  necessary  for  Doctor  Pard*s  visitor  to  disclose 
both  himself  and  his  object;  but  we,  for  suffi- 
cient reasons,  shall  continue  to  know  him  only 
by  the  name  he  adopted. 

William  Delorme  was  a  merchant  of  the  bet- 
tar  class  fai  New  York.  At  thiitj,  nnmarried, 
wealthy,  and  weary  of  business,  he  retired  from 
the  Qouni^-room  and  endeavered  t»  find  rest 
in  a  genial  society ;  but  the  warmth  and  del}- 
eacy  of  his  nature;  while  it  forbade  him  to  live 
akme,  restricted  bis  choice  and  narrowed  the 
circle  of  his  affections. 

Accidentally  he  had  become  acquainted  with 
the  father  of  Ang^caw  In  a  moment  of  confi- 
dence, perhaipa  of  fnebriation.  Goody  had  given 
him  a  growing  description  of  his  dear  island  and 
its  beauties,  not  forgtftting  those  of  hts  daugh- 
ter«  Although  more  than  twoysars  had  elapsed 


since  the  incident  of  Gondy^s  ooaminnication 
the  narmtive  worked  always  upon  his  imagina- 
tion, and  he  resolved  to  yisit  the  island  in  a 
manner  as  extraordinary  as  was  the  nature  of 
his  mission. 

Nerer  was  man  more  thoroughly  undeceived 
than  was  WiHiam  Delorme  by  the  sight  of  An- 
gelica Gondy.  Instead  of  Uie  pensive,  wild, 
and  simple  creature  his  conceit  had  pictured, 
the  island  fairy  of  his  reveries  appeared  a  se- 
date and  stately  damsel,  moving  with  womanly 
propriety  in  her  domestic  sphere,  and  conrers- 
ing  with  an  ease  and  poUrii  that  banished  all 
ideas  of  seclusion  or  rustic'  simplicitjr.  There 
was  even  a  thoughtfulness  in  her  expression 
which  spoke  of  inward  sorrow  and  the  experi- 
ences of  adversity. 

In  f&ct,  the  house  on  the  island  had  been, 
and  was  still,  ^nce  the  death  of  its  master,  re- 
sorted to  by  the  better  sort  of  planters  in  that 
region,  who  would  travel  long  distances  to  en- 
joy the  rare  hospitality  of  Belisle,  even  better 
and  more  gracefully  sustained  by  Doctor  Pai^ 
and  his  niece  since  the  death  of  the  somewhat 
rude  and  dissipated  Gondy. 

Angelica  was  tall,  with  very  dark  hair,  and  a 
complexion  dear  oHve.  Her  long  daik  eye- 
lashes and  slightly  aquiline  profile  indicated  a 
trace  of  southern  European  blood.  Her  feat- 
ures were  of  the  oval  type,  with  a  form  haiw 
monious  with  this  most  beautifol  mould  of  the 
female  form — typical  of  extreme  vitality  and 
power.  But  there  was  a  defect,  a  tinge  of  livor, 
and  a  flatness— which  Delonne  at  first  saw,  and 
then  overiooked — under  the  eyes;  it  appeared 
most  when  they  were  closed.  Her  brows,  arched 
and  slightly  projecting,  indicated  powerfbl  in- 
stinctive faOukies,  and  her  gaxe  had  an  uncon- 
scious and  dreamy  directnessthat  often  alarmed 
and  embarmssed  the  beholder. 

A  liberal  supper,  and  generous  wine  of  the 
island  grape,  soon  relieved  the  new-comers  of 
theh*  strangeness,  and  they  gave  their  entertain- 
ers a  thrilling  narrative  of  their  voyage  tiirongh 
successive  storms  in  the  good  yacht  Belh-Mere ; 
how  she  bore  the  hurricane  under  a  handbreadth 
of  canvas,  while  the  watery  mountains  of  the 
Atlantic  covered  her  decks  with  foam. 

Angelica  turned  away  from  tiie  too-guarded 
and  studied  conversation  of  Delorme,  and  list- 
ened with  unaflbcted  pleasure  to  the  sdamen. 
She  made  tiiem  repeat  the  striking  incidents  of 
the  vdyage,  and  by  her  sympathy  and  enthusiasm 
stimulated  their  descriptive  power.  Delorme 
became  silent,  noticing  with  interest  her  sentient 
and  glowing  features  as  she  eHoited  the  romance 
of  the  strange  adventure. 

The  evening,  toned  with  mnsie  from  the 
mice  and  harp  of  the  enchantfess,  passed  like 
a  vision ;  and  when  the  breathing  stillness  of 
night  and  sleep  rested  upon  Belisle,  Delorme, 
like  a  young  soul  gliding  into  the  heaven  of  first 
love,  yiehied  to  rsveriet  in  which  these  rising 
glories  continually  rearranged  and  reshaped 
'tiiemselves  in  hliages  more  and  moit  humrloui^ 
till  they  faded  into  vague  emotions. 
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The  next  morning  be  discorered  that  the 
Beik'Mere  had  been  drawn  nearer  to' the  shore, 
and  his  two  seamen  were  bosy  loading  her  with 
water  and  prorisions.  His  heart  misgave  him 
at  the  sight.  He  wished  to  remain  longer.  As 
he  entered  the  breakfast-room  Doctor  Pare  re- 
lieved this  sudden  sadness  by  an  invitation  to 
prolong  his  visit,  which  Delorme — pretending 
that  repairs  were  needed  in  his  vessel — accepted 
with  secret  joy. 

That  day  the  yacht  was  hauled  np  and  her 
hull  examined.  The  jolly  seamen,  glad  to  idle 
a  few  days  on  the  beautiful  island,  took  care  to 
discover  a  number  of  flaws  and  leaks  in  the 
BeiU-Mere. 

Delorme  wished  to  lay  regular  siege  to  the 
heart  of  Angelica,  but  with  the  tact  of  an  expe- 
rienced Lothario  devoted  himself  to  the  good 
Doctor  Pare,  who  seemed  to  him  a  piece  of 
learned  though  elegant  simplicity.  He  did  not 
know,  or  did  not  consider,  that  in  such  guise 
great  wisdom  walks  oftenest.  In  three  days  of 
varied  conversation,  relieved  by  the  guarded 
society  and  delightful  music  of  Angelica,  De- 
lorme, without  being  aware  of  his  defeat,  had 
yielded  np  to  Pare  the  secret  of  his  heart,  the 
fact  and  reason  of  his  disguise,  and  his  former 
^  acquaintance  with  the  eccentric  and  dissipated 
Gondy.  Whether  Pare  was  satisfied  with  his 
guest  no  one  could  have  discovered.  This  im- 
penetrable intellect  seemed  to  have  retained  for 
years  some  strange  and  terrible  secret,  which 
made  all  the  cot^«  and  guards  of  conversation 
miraculously  easy  and  familiar  to  him.  Never 
for  one  moment  did  Delorme  find  himself  alone 
with  Angelica ;  the  guardian,  or  the  watchful 
nnrse,  if  not  present,  was  at  least  in  sight. 

It  was  therefore  with  a  peculiar  and  almost 
intoxicating  joy  that  he  seemed  at  last  to  have 
discovered  in  Angelica  a  softening  manner,  and 
a  certain  grave  kindness.  A  week  had  passed : 
he  threatened  departure:  the  s^uns  of  the 
BeUe-Mere  vere  opening  in  the  sun.  Angelica 
looked  sad  when  he  spoke  of  leaving  Belisle. 

Delorme  wielded  a  secret  power  of  attraction, 
the  result  of  long  and  perfect  culture  in  the  so- 
de^  of  superior  women,  which  Pare,  with  all  his 
penetration,  would  never  have  discovered  but  for 
its  results.  He  could  throw  Into  his  manner 
and  conversation  a  tone  of  that  sadness  which 
is  caused  by  unsatisfied  or  unrequited  passion. 
Personal  beauty  would  have  been  no  advantage 
had  he  possessed  it.  Superior  manners  con- 
cealed the  plainness  of  his  face.  He  knew  how 
to  stand  always  on  the  verge  of  intinuicy,  with- 
out passing  the  limits  of  reqiect. 

The  womanly  instinct  of  Angelica,  qnickly 
made  her  aware  of  this  courteous  strife  between 
the  guardian  and  the  lover.  Adroitly,  in  an  in- 
nocent way,  she  enabled  Delorme  to  prolong  his 
visit  A  new  and  irresistible  fascination  bad 
seised  npon  her  spirit  and  her  affection.  Alone, 
the  dreamed,  or  thought,  momently  of  him. 
His  presence  was  a  delight.  He  had  become 
necessary  to  her  happiness;  possibly,  to  her 
existence. 


Driven  to  extremity  by  the  watdiful  cunniiig 
of  the  nurse  and  the  guardian,  Delorme  at 
length  devised  a  scheme  which  was  simple  and 
sure  to  succeed.  He  latmched  the  Belk-Mere^ 
and  con4>1eted  his  preparations  for  a  homeward 
voyage.  He  then  wrote  and  gave,  unobserved, 
to  Angelica,  as  he  leaned  over  her  at  the  hai|», 
a  letter  discovering  his  true  name  and  conditioii, 
the  causes  of  his  singular  voyage,  and  lamenting 
the  impossibiliQr  of  declaring  his  passion.  An- 
gelica slipped  the  note  into  her  bocom,  and  gave 
him  a  half  smiling,  half  passionate  glance. 

The  next  morning  early,  he  found  a  note 
Ijing  on  the  floor  of  his  chamber.  It  assured 
him  that  his  love  was  returned.  Transported 
with  the  delicious  discovety,  he  resolved  at  once 
to  obtain  the  acquiescence  of  the  uncle. 

Doctor  Pare  showed  no  suiprise  when  the 
enamored  Delorme  asked  a  private  interview, 
disclosed  to  him,  by  showing  letters,  his  name 
and  purpose,  and  solicited  his  consent. 

It  happens  often  in  diplomacy  that  great 
caution  overshoots  the  mark.  Pare  refused  to 
acknowledge  that  he  exercised  any  control  over 
the  wishes  of  his  daughter,  as  he  called  her,  and 
assured  Delorme  she  was  herself  the  only  one 
to  consult  The  modest  reserve  of  Angelica, 
her  cheerful  acquiescence  in  his  plans  of  watch- 
fulness and  caution,  had  deceived  the  unde, 
and  he  supposed  that  she  would  shrink  from  the 
precipitate  declarations  of  a  stranger  who  i^ 
peered  under  a  false  name,  and  had  no  advant- 
ages that,  to  his  eyes,  could  recommend  him. 
On  his  return  he  found  ^em  seated  side  by 
side,  holding  each  a  hand  of  the  odier,  and  ex- 
changing love-looks  in  pure  ecstasy  of  happi- 
ness. She  arose,  and  going  to  her  uncle,  threw 
her  arms  about  his  neck  and  kissed  him  upon 
each  cheek.  She  was  too  happy  to  sp^; 
he,  pale  and  silent,  stood  dismayed. 

"Sir,**  said  he,  addressing  Delorme  in  a 
troubled  voice,  *'  not  for  my  sake,  but  for  hen 
and  yours,  I  would  have  prevented  this,  bad  it 
been  possible ;  but  since  it  is  now  too  late,  and 
the  evil  accomplished — for  I  dare  not  now  in- 
terpose my  simple  will— come  both  of  yon  and 
stand  before  me.** 

Pare  spoke  with  a  sternness  and  authority 
that  terrified  Angelica,  and  surprised  her  lever. 
They  rose  «id  stood  before  the  old  man,  hand 
in  hand. 

<*  I  am  the  guardian,  the  second  ikther  of  this 
young  woman.  I  give  her  to  yon  on  the  con- 
diticm  of  an  oath :  hold  up  your  right  hand  that 
you  may  swear  before  God." 

Delonne  meobanically  did  what  was  required 
of  hiuL 

"  Swear  that,  on  the  1st  of  May  next,  you 
will  leave  Belisle,  and  that  Angelion — ^who  will 
be  your  wifb — shall  remain." 

He  hesitated,  but  a  lightning  glance  from 
Partf  snbdned  him,  and  he  assented. 

"  Swear  that  you  will  not  return  until  af^ 
the  1st  of  September;  that,  in  the  interval 
yon  will  not  oorraspond  with  your  wife,  but  will 
write  only  to  me ;  that  on  the  fint  day  of  Hay 
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of  the  next  following,  and  of  ererj  tiicoeeding 
jearwhile  I  lire,  yoo  will  do  the  same.  Alio, 
that  yon  will  not  reproach  her  becaiife  the  does 
not  write,  or  otherwise  communicate  with  you, 
daring  these  iaterrals ;  .and  ^lat  }roa  will  sign 
marriage-articles  to  the  effect  of  this  oath,  and 
bind  yourself  to  it  under  the  penalty  of  the  loss 
of  the  entire  fortune  of  your  wife.  Otherwise, 
Sir,"  add^  Par^  sharply,  "I  am  able  to  pre- 
vent the  marriage." 

The  reason  and  affection  of  Delorme  revolted 
against  these  absurd  and  cruel  impodtions ;  it 
was  impossible  to  diyine  their  motive.  He  re- 
fleeted. 

Angelica  released  his  hand«  and  stood  wait- 
ing in  silent  terror  the  result  of  this  intnrriew, 
whieh  cast  a  shadow  over  the  foture.  She 
was  paralysed  by  the  fierce  determination  of  her 
nnde.  She  had  never  felt,  or  seemed  to  feel, 
his  authority  until  that  moment 

<*Taketime,  %,"  continued  Par^;  *<reflect 
upon  what  I  say.  Better  leave  Belisle  to-mor- 
row—to-day—while it  is  not  too  late  !*' 

Awgaiif>a  rose ;  her  eyes  were  dropping  tears. 
"Do  not  send  him  away,"  she  whispered;  **it 
wiUkiUme.*' 

The  tears  of  his  beautiful  mistress  excited  a 
feter  of  anger  and  distrust  in  the  bosom  of  the 
ybunger  man. 

'*  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?"  said  he, 
with  unfeigned  wrath.  '^Angelica,  why  does 
your  uncle  impose  these  strange  and  absurd 
conditions  ?  Is  he  demented  ?  Sir,  I  owe  you 
respect  and  gratitude,  but  I  am  nevertheless  a 
man,  and  not  to  be  trifled  with." 

The  Doctor  made  no  reply. 

*<IwiUgo,  then." 

Angelica  sprang  to  him.  '*C<msent,  eon- 
sent  I — ^it  is  better  than  separation  I  lampower* 
less.  I  can  not  leave  my  uncle  except  under 
the  imposed  conditions.'' 

*'Mr.  Delorme,"  said  Par^  with  a  moumfhl 
hut  severe  expression,  "yon  have  been  hasty. 
As  for  my  dsAghter-^  Dare  I  still  call  you 
daughter,  Angelica?" 

"Always,  dear  father,  since  you  have  been 
more  than  father  to  me !  Ton  know  I  can  do 
nothing  that  yon  disapprove ;  but  I  do  not  think 
it  9ght  to  impose  these  conditions  upon  him. 
If  I  am  to  be  hia  wife,  I  must  obey  him  and  go 
where  he  desires." 

"It  is  both  for  your  hi^piness  and  his. 
wish  only  to  secure  that.  Your  husband  will 
be  absent  a  few  montiis  of  each  year.  In  that 
interval  you  will  remain  with  me,  as  you  have 
always.  Biay  I  not  ask  it  from  you^  Angelica, 
asafovortomef" 

"My  house  will  always  be  a  home  to  you, 
Sir, "  said  Delorme,  in  a  pkading  manner.  * '  Let 
ns  ahemate :  one  year  we  will  visit  yon — ** 

"It  can  not  be  so,"  replied  Par^.  "She 
must  be  separated  ftt»n  the  world,  and  alone 
with  her  uBMsle  and  nurse  during  that  hitervaL 

A  cruel  suspicion  flashed  through  the  mind 
of  Delorme,  but  a  glance  at  the  pure  and  mourn- 
ful expression  of  Angelica,  who  had  taken  the 


hand  of  her  uncle  and  was  drawing  him  gently 
toward  himself,  dispersed  the  vile  imagination, 
and  left  him  ftee  again.  She  held  out  her  oth- 
er hand  to  him,  still  retaining  her  uncle's.  She 
brought  ihem  to  a  sofa,  made  them  sit  down, 
and  seated  herself  between  them,  still  retaining 
their  hands  with  agentle  but  irresistible  pressure. 

"Father,"  she  said,  **I  love  and  I  obey  you. 
Dear  William,  I  love,  and  I  will  hereafter  obey 
you.  These  loves  are  divided ;  I  wish  to  unite 
them.  My  duty  to  one  who  is  more  than  father  is 
not  less  than  iriiat  I  shall  owe  you  when  I  am 
given  to  you  by  him.  Each  of  you  is  equally  just 
and  generous ;  you  should  be  friends.  Give  Will- 
iam' a  good  reason  for  your  request,  my  father, 
and  he  will  listen  to  reason — ^will  yield — and  we 
shall  be  happy." 

Pare  with  difficulty  resisted  the  appeal ;  but 
Angelica's  heart  misgave  her  when  she  looked 
fh>m  one  to  the  other,  and  saw  in  the  face  of 
her  uncle  the  same  sad  but  determined  expres- 
sion, and  in  that  of  Delorme  a  second  flash  of 
rage  and  a  glance  of  bitter  suspicion. 

Gradually  each  one  rose  and  withdrew  in  si- 
lence. Delorme  went  down  to  the  beach ;  or- 
dered the  yacht  to  be  made  ready.  The  white 
sails  fluttered  in  the  breeze ;  his  sailors  waited, 
and  called  to  him  in  their  bold,  cheerful  voices, 
"  Hurry,  Captain  I  if  we  lose  the  breexe  it  will 
be  too  late  for  to-day !"  The  dinkey  waited  at 
the  beach ;  Delorme  stepped  in  and  seized  the 
oar ;  he  did  not  dare  look  up ;  wrath  and  grief 
had  taken  possession  of  him.  The  shallop 
clung  to  the  sand,  as  if  loth  to  leave  Belisle. 
Delorme  felt  the  burmng  tears  dropping  from 
his  ^es  as  he  perceived  the  resistance  of  the 
little  boat.  He  hesitated— he  looked  up— An- 
gelica stood  before  him,  her  feet  coveied  with 
the  white  foam  of  the  shore,  pale  as  the  ghost 
of  departed  Hope. 

"You  did  not  bid  me  even  *  good-by,' "  she 
said.  « I  shall  not  live  long  after  this.  Ben- 
son tells  me  you  do  right  in  going  away,  but  you 
will  at  least  say  farewell." 

She  held  out  her  hand.  He  kissed  it  gently, 
and,  looking  up,  saw  Pare  approaching  them. 
Anger  and  disgust  oppressed  the  unfortunate 
lover  when  he  met  the  keen,  firm  glanoes  of  the 
inflexible  guardian. 

"  It  is  better,  Sh-,  that  you  go,"  said  ParS. 

With  one  long,  lingering  look^  the  lovers  ex- 
changed a  silent  but  passionate  ferewelL  It  was 
a  look  of  despair— almost  of  death. 
*  The  rough  seamen  were  alarmed  when  they 
saw  the  psilid  face  of  their  captain  as  he  came 
on  board.  Hastily  they  made  sail ;  the  beau- 
tiful sloop,  leaning  gracefully  to  the  warm  land- 
breeze,  moved  out  of  the  harbor;  and  rode  free 
upon  the  long,  slow  waves  of  the  Atlantic. 

Angelica  stood  upon  the  shore,  in  the  light  of 
the  declining  sun,  gating  motionless,  until  the 
white  speck  of  sail  lessened  and  disappeared  on 
the  horizon,  and  the  night  oamesudd^y.  Even 
then  she  would  have  remained,  as  if  transformed 
into  a  figure  of  stone,  had  not  the  nurse  andPare, 
by  entreaties  and  by  gentle  enforcement,  oom- 
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pelled  her  to  retonu  Erom  that  hoar  the  Ban 
of  joyv  too,  seemed  to  hare  set  forever  on  the 
house  of  Gondy. 

William  Delorme  reached  his  home  imhappy 
bat  not  despoiling.  He  had  reflected  upon  all. 
The  disposition,  the  personal  charms,  and  the 
^finning  graces  of  Angelica  seemed  daily  more 
irresistible;  bat  his  mature  intellect  and  pow- 
erful character  su^ested  much  in  aUeviation 
of  the  grief  of  what  he  had  resolved  should  be 
only  a  temporary  separation.  From  Charleston, 
where  he  left  the  sloop,  and  on  his  airival  at 
New  York,  he  wrote  to  the  nncle  and  to  Angel- 
ica. Ilie  one  he  addressed  kindly  and  frank- 
ly;  to  the  other  he  renewed  his  tows  of  fidelity, 
and  spoke  of  a  better  time,  when  they  should 
meet  again,  but  fixed  no  period  of  return. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  fourth  month  after 
his  departure,  making  a  rapid  journey  south- 
waid  into  Georgia,  Delorme  crossed  in  a  fish- 
ing-boat the  inlet  of  the  sea  that  seftarates 
Belisle  from  the  main  land.  Impatiently  he 
leaped  ashore  and  hastened  up  ftx>m  the  b^iph. 
The  house  seemed  to  be  deserted — the  doors 
and  windows  were  dosed.  He  wandered  about 
the  place  like  one  in  a  dream.  It  was  an  hour 
of  utter  desolation.  Plucking  a  rose  from  the 
garden,  he  returned  full  of  anguish  to  his  ves- 
sel, and  again,  half-deq>airing,  crossed  over  to 
the  main  land. 

Par^  and  his  niece  had  gone  southward  to- 
ward the  plantation  of  La  Fond,  on  the  Florida 
border.  La  Fond  was  the  birth-place  and  snm- 
mer-residenoe  of  Angelica. 

Pursuing  their  steps,  he  passed  from  one 
plantation  to  another  to  St.  Mary's,  and  thence 
along  a  less  frequented  way,  guided  by  those 
whose  hospitality  Par^  was  accustomed  to  en- 
joy each  year,  as  he  passed  on  to  his  plantation. 
At  length,  in  the  distance,  looking  across  an  in- 
t^val  of  level  land,  he  descried  the  huge  log- 
ht>ose  known  as  La  Fond,  fbrmeriy  a  border 
ibrtress  against  hostile  Vidians.  Apart  stood  a 
village  of  whitewashed  huts,  inhabited  by  a  col- 
ony of  happy-looking  Frendi  and  Spanish  ne- 
groes, near  a  thousand  in  nomber,  the  slaves  of 
Doctor  Mangin  Par^ 

The  proprietor  was  abstet-*had  left  La  Fond 
long  since.  The  arrival  of  a  stranger  was  a 
holMay  at  La  Fond.  The  domestics  of  the 
hoosebold  crowded  about  him  with  kindest  hos- 
)4tality.  The  overseer,  a  Frendi  Creole,  old, 
deaf,  and  seeming  almost  dumb  through  ezoes- 
sive  taciturnity,  treated  hun  with  maxi»9d  court- 
esy, but  replied  evasively  to  hU  eager  questions 
in  regard  to  ^'Mam'selle  Angelique.*'  The 
female  dcnnestics  were  more  communicative. 
Maum  Judith,  Massa  Doctor,  and  Mam'selle 
AngeUque  had  staid  only  a  week  at  La  Fond. 
Ham'selle  was  ill }  the  Doetor  gloomy  and  si- 
lent. They  drove  from  St.  ]tfs«y*i  In  the  Doc- 
tor^ gig,  Maum  Jnditfa  hoUing  Angelica  in 
her  arms.  The  yoong  lady  was  asleep  itrhen 
they  arrived)  but  aha  was  ahmys  asleep  whan 
she  first  esae  to  L*  Fond;  it  was  a  kind  of 
«*  sleep  sMaess,"  which  nothii^  bat  diange  of 


place  would  cue.  Twice  in  tke  yeur  it  tame 
upon  her,  and  is  had  been  so  from  her  cihiUliood. 
Maum  Judi^ knew  all abont it.  Awiseirooiaa 
and  a  sil^it  was  this  **llMim,*  whom  soboify 
iqipeared  either  to  like  or  to  nndentand.  Tin 
young  lady,  they  said^  was  strangely  waited  tfate 
season,  but  seemed  to  be  in  high  s{^t0  when  she 
woke  up  after  her  three  d^rs  of  sle^  sickness, 
in  her  little  bedchamber  at  La  Fond.  She  wm 
gay— frolicsome ;  never  talked  about  BeMalei 
did  not  seem  to  care  about  it;  wondered  mnc^ 
when  any  one  qmke  of  that  place.  InfiMt,tfae 
dear  Mam*seUe  was  s  strange  crealmc,  and  had 
always  been  so.  None  of  these  domestics  bad 
seen  BeUsle ;  to  them  ttwte  somewhere  id  the 
antipodes. 

The.  passionate  and  sore-^ieartad  inqairer  was 
confused  and  troubled  by  the  aoeoimts  gzven^him 
at  LaFond.  Angelica,  seen  throng^  the  eyes  of 
Doctor  Par^^s  domestics,  was  not  the  Ai^diea 
of  his  heart  or  of  his  kiK>wledge.  She  of  Bel- 
isle  appeared  a  queen,  brilliant,  ardent,  and  re- 
fined ;  somewhat  haughty  and  cold  to-inferioiiy 
bat  this  friult  concealed  by  benignant  and  grace- 
ful condescensions.  The  Angelica  of  La  Fond, 
on  the  contrary,  characterized  by  her  talkative 
housemaid,  seemed  rather  like  a  nde,  some- 
what clever,  but  strangely  simple  and  untad^t 
child  of  nature.  Of  books,  mnsic^  converlk- 
tion,  ^odety,  they  dedaied  her  at  once  ignorant 
and  innocent  No  one  visited  at  La^Fdnd: 
when  strangera  came  tiie  Doctor  wonld  send 
his  niece  to  a  small  plantation,  ten  miles  or  move 
distant,  on  the  savanna. 

Delorme  left  La  Fond  the  next  day  in  a  state 
of  painful  uncertainty  jmd  sdf-4istrast.  Had 
his  bewildering  passion  for  Angdica  deceived 
him  in-regard  to  her  character  f  He  feared  so. 
He  would  again  visit  BeUsle,  mid  observe  m 
more  guarded  behavior.  Par^  it  might  be,  had 
perceived  that  his  imagination  more  than  his- 
judgmmt  was  engaged,  and  had  endeavored  to 
gain  time  and  raise  difiScuhies  to  prevent  tlie  eon- 
seqoenees  of  so  rash  and  inconsiderate  a  paasioa. 

While  he  indulged  these  humiliating  reflec- 
tions, his  passion  for  Angelica  seemed  to  die 
out  for  the  moment,  but  only  to  blaze  np  agaia 
with  greater  fierceness.  He  rodd  doiriy  and 
gloomily  bads  to  St.  Mavy's.  The  singularity 
of  her  seclusion  in  a.  wilderness,  removed  from 
civilization,  for  so  laige  a  portion  of  every  year; 
and  the  persistent  regulariQr'of  the  arrangement 
astonished  him  as  he  reflected  upon  it. 

The  region  dirough  whi^  he  was  now  pttt- 
ing  was  strangely  chosen  for  the  sannaer  resi- 
dence of  an  heiress.  The  rivers  were  diallow, 
end  often  difiused  in  pestilential  morasses;  the 
thickets  and  streams  were  haunted  by  tigers  and 
alligators;  groves  of  magnolia,  and  all  the  rich 
loxurianoe  of  an  almost  tropical  vegetation,  were 
not  able  to  redeem  the  country  from  the  curse 
of  solitnde  and  nnhealthiness.  It  was  a  land 
of  fyfen  aa  of  flowers— of  malignant  beaa^, 
where  the  aire  of  tiie  n^^  perftmied  and 
poisonous^  oppressed  with  odonms  raaknoai  and 
deadly  wanDtb, 
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Bambwihaaaig  i^btd  tte  lafe  of  Septenfaer  had 
been  fiaBedbrFAfl^M  the  timftwheif  if  he  had 
maaried  Attg^c%  be  ni^  letarn  to  ^et,  De* 
lonne  reeolvedllopafla  the  iAtemlat  StliftrT'flv 
and  then^  at  the  appointed  boor,  ntam.  a^iis 
te  the  jalatid,.eftd»  if  postiUe,  finrce  att  explaa*- 
tM  of  Ibo  mjneiiove  obiierlee  interposed  bo- 
iwten  kilaDMctf  sad  hie  haf>piBces. 

filowJigr  ibo  dagna  and  veeks  dragged  their 
weary  length,  nntil  the  fateful  let  of  Septem^ 
ber.  On  the  MM»nin^  of  that  day,  burning  with 
impotienoe,  bnt  ttiU  f(irtifled  with  »  feflectire 
oantion,  he  eet  sail  in  the  aamo  tesBol  that  had 
taken  hia^  on  his  lait  visit,  across  the  inlet  ihiBt 
sepaiBtes  fielislo  ftom  the  main  land.  He  saw 
the  white  hoase  of  Oondjr  shinittg  afar  off,  like 
a  star  in  the  firal  beaaae  cC  the  momins.  Joj 
pMvailed  OTOr  fbar.  Bren  though  dea&  aw^ts 
hia,  joy  aMendaiho  lover  idien  ho  goes  to  his 
bdored* 

Dodag  the  Jboora  thafc  hroo^t  his  feet  once 
more  to  touch  the  fatal  sands  of  Beliide^-eainds 
whieh  had  dalagrod  him  to  prolong  that  pession- 
ate  farewell — a  dceim  of  the  future  opened  orer 
him  the  gates  of  Pmadiae.  The  aidor  Hfted 
him»  diffestng  tbroagh  his  limbs  the  warmth  and 
power  of  an  immortal  paanon.  "WiA.  thie  five 
vmeoldaed  abo  the  snilen  beat  of  an  inexorable 
resolve*  fie  would  nerer  again  leave  Belisle 
but  with  her.  Life  itself  was  nothing  to  tiie 
eftength  of  his  determiaation. 

Bfeiffling  winds  dela^  the  vessel,  and  it  was 
evening  era  he  ftaolwd  the  shore.  Angelica 
atood  there,  aotioalees,  awaiting  him.  As  the 
vessel  grounded  he  sprang  into  the  boat,  and 
loon  theee  two  pnstieaate  sookl,  ibr  wImmd.  there 
was  a  choice  only  between  love  and  death»  weee 
folded  in  each  odier's  avms. 

^'I  knew  that  yon  wonld  come  (  Iharrewai^ 
ed  each  day  for  yon  here  since  I  returned." 

8he  put  am^  the  hardi  bhwk  lodes  from  his 
foffoMtd,  «id  tibey  drank  flEOBi  eaeh  other's  ^yes 
the  sweet  w^jacjiH^n  of  joy* 

Hand  Ma  hand,  as.  befora,  they  went  np  from 
the  beach.  Par^  was  absent*  They  did  not  re- 
miembear  ^or  distinguish  the  ^ys*  I)ii|;ing  a 
week'^  interval  of  deMghl  he  promised  he  knew 
not  what  eveiy  lhittg-*-hls  lilt.  Ho  waa  a 
child — a  slave;  he  would  conform  to  all  the 
wishes  of  Angelica,  and  she  would  aMi»  by  those 
of  her  nolle. 

If  Doctor  Par^  was  affcetad  bgr  very  poweiM 
emotioa,  w4ieB»  on  his  tetntn,  he  found  Debime 
an  inmate  of  his  house  and  the  betnethed  haa- 
band  of  his  niece,  he  did  not  express  it.  He 
seemed  entirely  satisfied:  the  cleiigyn|at  was 
sent  ioti  ond  the  manriage  solemniaed  te  the 
presence  of  an  hoAorable  eompany  of  frionA 
andaei^bonk 

The  bridegroom  did  net  lead  the  doemtsnt 
signed  by  himself,  his  wile,  aad  her  undo,  on 
the  evening  of  the  maniage.  Itseemed  to  him 
thelooUsheeesf«iisityof«h«lf-iritted  gvttdkn, 
who  hnd  not  tag  to  live,  and  rihonhl  he  in* 
dalged. 
.  It  was  atnaged  that  haf^nnefeshoiM  Attend 


AngiUina  aad  hnr  ha)^>and  to  the  Korth,  remain 
tbm  until  the  sueoeeding  springy  and  then  re- 
turn Sottdi,  taking  her  with  him*  He  wa&  old, 
in  Cs^le  heidtfa;  separation  from  her  would^ 
perhaps,  hasten  tlieeffDct  of  years.  His  socsety 
was  always  agreeable,  and  he  was  at  all  times 
hmaaao  and  unobtrusive; 

Let  US  pass  over  the  interval  of  happiness. 
The  lovers  took  no  eareof  time  i  they  lived  only 
teeachotberu  As  the  spring  f^sproadiedDoo- 
tor  Pare  announced  to  the  circle  of  his  niece's 
■ew  friends  and  rektives  in  the  North  that  he 
should  return,  and  that  Angelica  would  go  with 
him.  He  did  not  speak  to  DelormOidiieotly ;  he 
wished  him  to  remember  the  agreement  withont 
hisaid.  Thel6tfaof  April  was  at  hand;  Angela 
tea  began  to  droop,  and  was  condnnally  in  tears; 
Delocme  became  restlesa,  indignant.  Anger  at 
length  took  possession  of  him ;  he  repented  his 
hasty  concessions ;  he  endeavorad  to  find  a  flow 
in  the  agreement.  There  was  ndbe  timt  his  ut- 
most ingennity  could  detect  He  must  fbrfiait 
his  honof  sad  his  wife  her  fortune,  or  abide  by 
it*  On  the  day  of  departure  Pare  was  in  readi- 
ness, silent  and  padent.  His  niece  had  made  no 
prqiarations  for  die  journey.  The  rage  of  Do- 
lorme  was:iiiepressible.  Angelica  fell  ill  with 
grief  at  the  necessity  of  leaving  him.  fitUl  the 
old  man  remained  inexorable. 

After  th^  were  gone  Delorme  was  like  a 
madman.  Borne  away  at  length  by  uncon^ 
trollable  passion,  he  pursued  his  wife  and  her 
nnele,  traveling  night  and  day;  bnt  diey  had 
mored  on  as  quickly,  and  when  he  reached  StL 
Mary's  be  kurned  that  they  were  six  days  in 
advance,  and  by  tliat  time  on  the  plantation  of 
Jjtk  FomL  In  his  heart  and  will  he  had  vio- 
lated the  agreement  f  passion  had  made  him 
mad,  and  he  began  to  plan  violence.  He  would 
compel  her  to  return  with  him;  if  prevented,  he 
would  use  any  force  that  ndght  bo  necessaiy. 

The  fide  of  this  infhriated  and  snspicione  hus- 
band from  St.  Mary*s  to  La  FOnd  was  like  a  mea 
for  life.  He  psoenred  a  fresh  horse  «t  every 
plantation  along  the  road,  pleading  business  of 
life  and  death.  As  he  threw  himself  from  his 
horse  at  the  door  of  the  log^house  of  La  Fond 
PwBi  eame  oat  to  receive  him,  self>possessed 
and  calm  as  usual. 

**I  k»ew  that  yon  wonU  ceme,^  said  the 
gnatdian;  '*  but  I  am  sure  yon  will  return  when 
yon.  have  refleeted." 

**  Not  without  her,**  ho  answered,  hoarsely. 
"  ]>o  what  yon  wiU  with  the  fortune  of  my  wifb 
•-^yonr  anrarite  is  wricome  te  that«-hut  none  hot 
God  shatt  take  her  from  me. .  Lead  me  to  her 
instantly,  or—" 

The  threat  died  from  his  lips.  An  expres- 
flkm  so  terrihte  crossed  the  foaturts  of  Pkute^a 
scorn  so  concentrated — ^Delorme  shuddered,  and 
Us  oouvage  ielL 

**  Let  me  see  heiv  then    oaly  for  an  instant.^ 

<*Impossible,myson.  As  you  are  a  man  and 
n  gfwilfinsn,  yon  will  Ibihiar;  Bestmht  your 
passion.** 

A  fresh  horse  was  standing  at  the  gate-;  the 
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imhapp J  man  wttrerecl,  yielded,  mounted  the 
hone,  rode  awej  slowly;  arriTed  at  StMai/g 
In  a  high  ferer,  and  lay  Ibr  weeks  nneonscioos 
or  delirioos.  Doctor  Par^  was  at  his  hedside 
continually,  bat  not  Angelica. 

Two  of  the  foor  months  of  separation  had 
elapsed  when  Delorme,  confined  to  his  chamber 
by  exoestiTe  weakness,  sent  for  Par^  and,  with 
tears  and  deep-drawn  sighs,  begged  to  receire 
some  message  or  memento  from  his  absent 
wife. 

'^Doctor,"  he  said,  '<I  shall  die  else.  Ton 
can  not  refuse  so  simile  and  natural  a  reqnest. 
If  I  could  only  have  assurance  that  Angelica 
does  not  foiget  me !  Ton  are  a  man  of  humane 
feelings  and  my  friend ;  but  I  see  no  proof  of 
reason  or  friendship  in  this  unnatural  and  ex- 
traordinary separation.  Sooner  than  again  for- 
feit my  honor— but  indeed  there  is  a  mystery  in 
it  that  is  maddening  I" 

An  explanation  seemed  ineTitable,  bat  stUl  it 
was  withheld.  With  wonderful  adroitness  the 
physician  succeeded  in  ^eluding  the  issue.  A 
week  passed ;  the  health  of  Delorme  was  still 
precarious,  and  demanded  change  of  air.  Par^ 
gently  reminded  him  of  his  agreement;  spdM 
of  reasons  that  time  would  disclose ;  advised  a 
journey  to  the  North,  to  occupy  the  painful  in- 
terraL  These  arguments  had  their  effect ;  and 
before  the  impatient  husband  could  accomplish 
all  that  had  been  planned  for  him  by  Pard,  the 
1st  of  September  had  arrived. 

Angelica  met  him  at  Belisle.  She  was  in 
brilliant  health,  joyous,  and  more  beautiful  than 
ever.  She  wondered  and  grieved  at  the  change 
that  had  taken  place  in  his  appearance,  and 
listened  with  astonishment,  and  even  with  dis- 
may, to  his  history  of  the  ftmr  months  of  their 
separation. 

'*Have  I,  tiien,  truly  been  at  La  Eond?  I 
thought  it  was  a  joke." 

'*  Your  nnde  says  so,  dear  angel ;  but  I  did 
not  see  yon  Aere." 

'*  I  have  no  recollection  of  La  Fond ;  I  have 
never  seen  it*' 

**  Par^  has,  then,  deceived  me." 

"  Impossible  I  he  is  truth  itselfL" 

*'  Where  were  yon  the  third  or  fbnrdi  week 
after  you  left  me  ?" 

"  I  do  not  remember— time  has  elapsed ;  ev- 
ery one  says  we  have  been  at  La  Fond.  After 
I  left  you  I  was  ill,  and  fell  asleep.  Only  a 
week  since,  upon  awakening,  I  fonnd  myself 
here  as  usual,  awaiting  your  return.  It  seems 
as  though  you  had  been  absent  only  a  few  days. 
It  is  always  thus ;  I  lose  or  forget  fbnr  months 
of  my  life  each  year." 

•'  You  did  not  tell  me  this." 

'*Did  I  do  wrong  in  concealing  it  ftom 
yon?" 

He  made  no  reply.  The  disooveiy  of  the 
mysterious  infirmity  of  his  wife  afflidtod  him 
profoundly. 

'<  Was  it  the  diiize  of  yoor  uncle  to  hide  this 
from  me  ?" 

«*  I  think  so." 


*<  It  was  he,  then,  who  erred,  and  not  yon." 

Suddenly  the  reeollectiott  of  ah  ^t  ha4  been 
told  him  by  the  domestics,  on  his  first  visit  at 
La  Fond,  rushed  over  his  mind,  Angelica 
must  be  deceiving  him,  since  the  sleep  which 
she  described  endured  only  a  few  days.  She 
would  certainly  remember  what  passed  during 
the  interval  of  more  than  three  mentis.  He 
left  her,  crashed  irith  a  vague  terror,  and  went 
at  once  to  Pare. 

"« She  has  told  yon  of  her  affliction !"  said 
Pare,  wiping  the  cold  sweat  tram  his  forehead 
-"the  dreaded  diseovery  had  been  made  sooner 
than  he  anticipated.  **  1  hoped  that  you  might 
never  know  it,  or,  at  least,  that  many  years  of 
happiness  mi^t  come  before  the  discovery." 

"  Vain,  foolish  old  man !"  muttered  Delorme. 

**  What  wrong  have  you  snfiered  by  me,  Mn 
Delorme,  that  yon  find  me  vain  and  fbolishf 
Do  you  mean  to  repudiate  your  wife,  since  yon 
have  discovered  that  she  can  not  be  always  and 
at  all  times  with  you  f " 

Delorme  eluded  the  home  thrust  by  replying 
that  he  loved  Angelica  no  less. 

**lt,  then,  you  continue  to  love  her,  you 
would  still  have  taken  her  to  wife,  even  with  a 
knowledge  of  her  infirmity." 

''But  there  is  more  to  be  explained,"  said 
Deknrme,  terrified  by  the  fearful  alternative  sug- 
gested by  Par^. 

"  Since  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  hide  the 
truth  from  yon,"  responded  the  Doctor,  *'  I  am 
ready  to  release  yon  firom  the  conditions  inn 
posed;  but  only  in  exchange  for  other  condi- 
tions." 

"  I  will  submit  no  longer  to  your  complicated 
vanities  and  concealments." 

'*  As  I  have  always  guarded  the  happiness  of 
my  niece,  I  can  not  do  less  than  continue  that 
care." 

There  was  a  sinceri^  in  the  manner  of  Pare 
Which  cheeked  the  rising  violence  of  Delorme. 

'« What,"  said  he,  sullenly,  '•  are  the  eondi- 
tions  which  your  wisdom  or  your  canning  im- 
?" 

'*7kat  she  be  sabjeet  to  my  gnardianship, 
and  not  to  yoor  commands  or  ci^nioes  as  a  hus- 
band, daring  the  fbnr  months  of  her  misfbr- 
tnne." 

''Explain." 

"  I  will  make  no  explanation.  You,  your- 
self shall  be  the  judge  and  the  witness  of  my 
reasons.  Do  yon  bind  yourself  to  these  condi- 
tions, with  an  honorable  rriease  from  the  oth- 
ers?" 

"Ido." 

"Angelica  wiH,  then,  pass  the  summer  at 
Belisle.  Kay  I  believe  that  you  are  satisfied  ? 
Will  it  be  possible  for  you  to  await  the  issue, 
and  improve  the  interval  of  tnqMnse  and  un- 
oertainty  fbr  your  own  happiness  and  hers?" 

"  Yon  impose  a  difBcolt  task." 

"  Eariy  in  lilb,  Mr.  Deforme,  I  adopted  a  max- 
im which  will  perhaps  commend  itself  to  yoor 
prudence — '  never  to  allow  the  uncertainties  of 
the  fritnre  to  overshadow  the  reaUtiee  of  the 
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present'  While  hapinneM  is  in  the  gra^  •  fool 
onfy  will  let  it  escape.  Is  it  better,  Sir,  to  lead  a 
life  of  e^jojment  or  one  of  fears  and  regrets  ?** 

It  was  a  habit  of  Faro  to  oondude  important 
oonTersations  with  a  maadm  or  a  sententious 
question ;  afker  which  he  remained  rilent  and 
impenetrable. 

By  a  strong  and  continued  effort  of  will,  De- 
lorme  held  in  check  the  painful  curiosity  which 
oppressed  him,  and  during  the  interval  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  the  happiness  of  Angel- 
ica^ His  reward  was  great :  the  affection,  grat- 
itude, and  devotion  of  his  beautiful  wife  gave  to 
eadi  day  a  color  which  surpassed  the  warmest 
hues  of  imagination. 

In  the  midst  of  this  happiness  the  dreaded 
1st  of  May  arrived.  On  this  day  he  saw  no 
change  in  the  mental  or  physical  condition  of 
his  irife ;  but  on  the  evening  of  the  2d,  the  livid 
doud  under  her  eyes  extended  itself  into  a  pur- 
ple ring,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  8d,  as  they 
were  walking  in  the  garden,  she  leaned  heavily 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  fell  into  a  slumber  so 
profound  that  it  resembled  death. 

He  bore  her  in  his  arms  to  the  honse.  At 
his  desire.  Doctor  Pare,  assuring  him  of  their 
inutility,  tried  all  the  usual  means  of  resuscita* 
tion  vrithont  eflSsct.  The  husband  became  seri- 
ously alarmed.  He  sat  by  the  side  of  his  sleep- 
ing wife,  watching  her  slow  and  regular  inspira- 
tions, during  the  whole  of  that  night  and  the 
succeeding  day,  taking  neither  food  nor  rest. 
During  this  time  he  observed  a  gradual  change 
in  her  countenance.  The  features,  at  the  end 
of  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  became  suddenly 
rigid ;  the  entire  body  cold,  and  the  breathing 
imperceptible.  The  pupils  of  the  eyes  rolled 
up,  the  lips  became  white,  the  color  faded  from 
the  surface  of  the  body. 

It  was  in  vain  Pare  assured  Delorme  that  twice 
every  year  since  the  infency  of  Angelica  these 
frightful  symptoms  had  i^peared.  He  threw 
himself  upcm  the  cold  and  rigid  form,  weeping 
and  calling  passionately  upon  her  to  return  to 
him.  During  the  second  day  the  violence  of  his 
grief  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  Par^  who 
feared  nothing  for  Angelica,  became  seriously 
concerned  for  her  husband.  At  length  he  was 
enabled  to  convert  this  sickening  terror  into 
hope,  by  pointing  out  to  him  the  signs  of  return^ 
ing  animation. 

A  slight  warmth  diffused  itself  from  the  heart 
over  the  bosom,  and  with  a  thrill  of  excessive 
joy  he  at  length  saw  the  rising  color  of  life,  fol- 
lowing the  warmth,  and  spreading  gradually, 
like  morning  light,  over  the  beautiful  form. 
Again  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  descended,  and 
breathing  recommenced  wiUi  heavy  sighs. 

Par^  gently  drew  Delorme  from  the  bedside, 
and  the  mysterious  nurse,  Kaum  Judith,  took 
his  place.  He  lay  down  npon  a  sofii  and  fell 
asleep,  overpowered  with  fetigue.  Several  hours 
had  eli4>sed  when  the  Doctor  hurriedly  awakened 
him.  He  rose  and  went  to  the  bedside.  An- 
gelica was  sitting  up,  but  the  situation  of  the 
couch  had  prevented  her  from  seeing  her  hus- 


band as  he  lay  asleep.  He  came  a  little  behind, 
half  blind  and  trembling  with  joy,  in  the  anti- 
cipation of  her  loving  raibrace,  when,  turning 
at  the  sound  of  his  step,  Angelica  fixed  her 
eyes  npon  him  with  a  stare  of  surprise,  and  gave 
a  slight  scieam  astif  she  had  seen  a  stranger  in 
her  room.  The  night-dress  had  fallen  from  her 
shoulders,  discovering  lines  and  tints  of  beauty 
such  as  Titian  might  havp  striven  in  vain  to 
immortalise.  She  covered  herself  quickly  -,  and 
as  the  passionate  Delorme  threw  his  arms  about 
her  and  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  she  screamed^ 
called  her  nude,  and  fell  back  trembling  with 
astonishment  and  terror. 

^  Ob,  uncle  1— Maum  Judith !  What  man 
is  this  ?  WhatI  Go  away,  I  say !"  she  cried, 
savagely;  and  with  her  ddicate  hand  struck 
him  sharply  over  the  eyes.  The  blow,  dealt 
with  furious  energy,  brought  the  miserable  hus- 
band to  a  sense  of  his  wretchedness.  His  wife 
no  longer  recognized  him.     She  was  mad. 

Pare  stood  motionless  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
regarding  with  deep  oumpassion  the  two  suffer- 
ers in  this  terrible  scene.  He  had  permitted  the 
presence  of  the  husband  in  order  to  satisfy  him 
fully  of  the  nature  of  his  wife's  infirmity.  He 
now  vrent  to  Delorme,  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and  led  him  silent  and  heart-broken  from  the 
room. 

No  sooner  had  the  door  closed  upon  them 
than  Angelica  burst  into  tears. 

«Biaum  Judith,  tell  Angelique  what  uncle 
meant  bringing  a  man  into  her  chamber.  It*s 
wicked." 

**  Sob  I  It  don*t  know  its  own  husbandl**  ex- 
claimed the  nurse,  affecting  surprise. 

'*Put  down  that  pitcher  and  come  to  me, 
Manma.    No  lies  now— Where  am  I  ?*' 

'*  Soh !  The  poor  child  don't  know  her  own 
house!  It's  BeUslet,  chick,  Belisle.  That  gen- 
tleman is  Massa  William  Delorme." 

**This  is  Belisle,  is  it  ?  William  Delorme? 
Who's  he  ?    Is  he  a  doctor  9" 

The  nurse  put  her  arms  about  the  angry 
bean^,  and  crying  and  laughing  assured  her 
again  and  again  that  Kassa  William  Ddorme 
VHM  her  own  dear  husband ;  that  they  had  been 
long  married,  and  that  soon  there  would  be 
*'  a  beautiful  white  picaninny — a  little  massa  or 
missis  only  so  big."  But  the  bewildered  An- 
gelica woidd  not  be  pacified,  and  her  anger  and 
amasement  increased  in  proportion  fo  the  efforts 
ofthennrse  toabate  it.  At  length  she  sprang 
out  of  bed,  and,  flying  npon  the  negress,  beat 
her  until  her  mouth,  eyes,  and  nostrils  were 
smeared  with  blood.  Manm  Judith  shrieked 
for  help ;  the  Doctor,  who  was  walking  in  the 
garden  with  the  disconsolate  Delorme,  heard 
the  cries,  mingled  with  the  angry  voice  of  his 
niece,  and  went  to  the  rescue.  Angelica  burst 
into  a  fresh  flood  of  tears,  and  threw  herself^, 
half  dressed  as  she  was,  into  the  arms  of  her 
nnde. 

**TJncle,  nndel  tiiat  wicked  Manm  JudithI 
She  says  the  ugly  man  that  came  in  here  is  my 
husband  r 
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Doctor  Pan^  soothed  bb  nleee,  and  fbr  the 
sake  of  peace  lemaitted  by  her  ivhile  the  trem* 
bling  negfeas  completed  the-  toUet  He  then  led 
her  down  into  the  parlor,  and  telling  her  Mmum 
Jndi^  was  a  fool,  opened  the  ptaao  and  touch- 
ed a  aeries  of  rich  dionis.  •Angelica  was  qui- 
eted with  this;  her  rage  enbeided,  and  when 
Delorme  entered  the  room,  bowing  with  distant 
respect,  as  the  Doctor  had  instmeted  him,  he 
thcmght  he  had  never  seen  a  more  wooderfhl 
and  radhint  beauty.  8he  paid  little  attention 
to  him,  seeming  to  be  entirely  absorbed  Wiethe 
music.  Deknrme,  who  had  been  in  former  days 
a  master  of  the  instrument,  went  to  the  piano 
and,  relieying  Doctor  Pard,  commenced  a  ten- 
der melody,  which  Angelica  listened  to  with 
rapturous  admiration. 

**  Nerer  toudi  me  again  nor  call  yonrself  my 
husband,**  she  said.  '"Then  I  will  lore  yo« 
better  than  Miaum  Judith,  that  hinrid  old 
wretch.  She  lied.  I  shall  beat  her  every  day. 
Uncle,"  she  said,  wflh  an  expression  perfectly 
feNne,  like  a  panther  pleased,  '*  I  like  Belisle." 
Then  going  to  the  window  and  looking  across 
the  placid  bay,  over  which  a  few  sails— black 
specks  in  the  white  noon  sunlight-^were  mov- 
ing slowly,  a  wild  ciy  of  delight  burst  from  her 
lips.  **  Oh  I  what  a  great  river  I  Uncle,  see,  see  I 
The  great,  wide,  beautiful  river  !'*  She  ran  and 
seating  herself  upon  his  knees,  stroked  his  gray 
whiskers  and  whispered  in  his  ear. 

*<  No  matter  for  that,**  said  the  Doctor.  "  Bel- 
isle  is  as  much  youiv  as  La  Fond,  and  you  need 
notgo  back  if  you  do  not  like  it.*' 

Her  attention  was  suddenly  attracted  by  De- 
lorme, who  was  still  touching  the  k^s  of  the 
piano  in  a  negligent  manner.  She  vrent  to  him, 
and  placing  a  hand  on  each  of  his  shoulders, 
'^Corne,*'  said  she^  *'  that  is  good  music — ^bet- 
ter than  uncle*s.  We*ll  be  fHends,  and  you 
shall  play  for  me  every  day.  Kiss  me-^no,  no, 
not  that  way.  Give  me  a  great  hearty  smack 
like  old  Jupe.  Uncle,  let  Jiqie  come  to  Belise. 
I  must  have  him.** 


Late  into  the  night  Par^  was  engaged  in 
verstttion  with  the  husband  of  his  niece.  Tlie 
excessive  grief  of  Delorme  had  subsided  into  a 
profound  melancholy.  He  was  astonished  to  find 
that  the  beautiAil  Angelica,  !n  her  present  condi- 
tion, had  no  attraction  for  him.  She  was  a  per- 
son unknown  to  him,  and  who,  notwithstanding 
her  extraorcBnaiy  beauty,  with  the  form  and 
features  of  his  wife,  had  none  of  the  intellectual 
and  tender  fascinations  of  the  true  Angelica. 
Be  became  at  length  passive,  as  ff  Waiting  the 
arrival  from  a  fer  country  of  some  dearly  loved 
and  loving  friend.  He  thought  of  Angelica, 
even  in  her  presence,  as  of  one  absent 

Far^  was  net  surprised  at  the  frank  avowal  of 
*  these  sentiments  and  fedingst  He  seemed  mth- 
er  pleased  than  pained.  "  Tour  love,**  said  he, 
'*  is  then  of  a  better  quality  than  usually  holds 
man  and  wife  together.  Whatever  we  may  be- 
lieve of  oenjugal  aflfeotion  la  Its  lower  grades, 
there  is  a  bond  of  greater  power,  wfaidi  sab» 


ordisases  even  llie  body  to  the  toul-^the  deriret 
to  the  aieetions.  The  former  have  no  foree  nor 
motive  vnless  the  interior  setf,  in  this  true  af* 
fectfon,  c^ves  Hbmn  libeity— incites  them  to  the 
highest  manifestatiotts.  Be  patient,  then— leovo 
Belisle— oceopy  yonrself  in  bmsinesB  or  (araTBl-«- 
return  to  your  Angelica  when  she  is  ready  to 
receive  yon." 

**  She  does  not  bebave  Hke  a  kmatic** 

**  No ;  lunacy  is  afever,  attended  with  a  gen- 
eral or  partial  diatorbance  of  the  nervous  frmo* 
tions.  Angelica  is  in  brilliant  heaMi,  and  has 
die  perfect  nse  of  all  her  fecnlties.  *' 

'^What  naaie,  then,  do  you  give  to  her  mi»* 
fortune?** 

''I  hardly  know— I  have  a  theory,  but  no 
knowledge.  It  is  an  isolated  case— but  one 
such  is  recorded  in  a  century.** 

'*Within  six  wedu,  or  two  months  at  fer- 
thest,**  said  the  husband,  ''Angelica  will  give 
birth  to  ft  child.  I  shall  not  leave  Belide  nnta 
the  completion  of  that  event.** 

''Perhaps  you  are  rl^t,**  said  tiie  Doctoi^ 
reflecting.  ' '  Something  of  interest  may  occur 
which  will  require  your  presence.** 

The  conversation  turned  upon  the  eaiiy  life 
of  Angelica. 

"Her  mother,**  said  the  Doctor,  "was  very 
dear  to  me ;  the  only  daughter  of  a  brother  of 
mine,  who  died,  leaving  her  in  my  care*  An- 
gelica is,  dien,  my  grand  niece,  though  I  am  not 
yet  a  septuagenarian.  She  married  Gondy  at 
iqy  house,  and  the  little  Angelica  was  bom 
there— an  event  which  destroyed  the  mother. 
Gondy  seesMd  to  be  maddened  by  that  loss.  He 
lived  afterward  a  life  of  excessive  dissipation. 
Maum  Judith  nursed  the  child.  In  her  second 
year  she  vras  stolen  by  a  Seminole  woman ,  whose 
husband,  a  chief  of  tihat  tribe,  had  been  shot  by 
Gondy  in  a  quarreL  We  pursued  the  woman 
with  dogs,  and  fotmd  her,  after  a  chase  of  nine^ 
miles,  which  she  had  traveled  in  a  week,  bear- 
ing two  children  at  her  back,  over  savannas  and 
fields  of  cactus.  She  sat  exhausted  upon  the 
ground,  when  we  overtook  her,  with  Angelica 
in  her  arms,  and  her  owm  child  lying  dead  b^ 
side  her.  This  was  in  Mayv  eighteen  years  since. 
Angelica  seemed  to  have  aeqtdred  a  strange  at- 
tachment for  the  Indian  woman,  and  resisted 
with  outcries  my  efforts  to  remove  her.  We 
buried  the  dead  child  and  brought  the  woman 
home  with  us,  allowing  lier  to  carry  Angelica 
in  her  arms.  When  we  arrived  at  La  Fond  she 
sternly  and  obstinately  lefesed  tore^gn  the  child 
to  the  care  of  Bfanm  Judith,  Insisting  that  the 
real  Angelica  was  dead,  and  that  this  one  was 
hers,  appealing  to  the  cUnging  embreoes  of  the 
child  itself  ki  proof.  Feeling  satisfied  that  she 
would  abscond  widi  the  infent,  nnless  oonthiu- 
ally  watohed,  I  to6k  it  lirom  her  by  force.  She 
dis^ipeared,  and  was  soon  after  found  dead  on 
the  savanna.  It  was  proved  by  witnesses  that 
when  she  took  Angelica  away  her  own  child  was 
alive.  It  peihops  died  of  exhaustion  during  the 
lon^  and  painf  al  tight  of  its  mother.  The  theft 
wasonaotofvengeonee*    SInee  thai  time  An- 
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galica  hM  been  what  yoa  tee  her,  dming  fo«r 
months  of  each  year.  I  snceeeded  in  keeping 
it  Mcret  firomihepeoiileatBelisle.  HerfiUher 
gare  her  np  to  me  dnring  the  wild  intenraU 
He  ooold  not  endure  h^r  presence  at  these  times, 
as  she  invariably  treated  him  with  disrespect 
and  eyeq  with  riolence." 

Pard  drew  a  long  sigh  after  this  explanation. 
He  seemed  to  have  relieved  his  mind  and  heart 
of  a  grievoos  burden.  From  that  time  Delorme 
became  intimate  and  friendly  with  him,  and  a 
bond  of  mutual  confidenoe  held  firmly  together 
these  mature  and  intelligent  souls.  Xhey  ooo- 
snlted  the  recorded  casesof  insanity  and  mental 
aberration,^  in  hope  of  discovering  a  pl^sical 
cause  lor  this  wonderful  mental  revolution  in 
the  person  to  whose  happiness  they  had  devoted 
their  lives. 

Pejk>nne,  an  imaginative  reasoner,  and  not 
without  beUef  in  the  possibilities  of  the  super- 
natural, after  finding  parallel  cases  in  the  wri* 
ters  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries* 
suggested  the  idea  of  demoniacal  possession — a 
theory  which  Pare'  rejected. 

"Do  yon  not  see,'*  said  he,  Vthat  the  soul 
of  Angelica,  even  now,  is  human  ?  Moreover,  I 
do  not  believe  in  demons," 

The  daily  attentions  and  aMiduous  kindness 
of  the  husband  made  a  perceptible  and  growing 
impression  upon  the  wild  and  savage  nature  of 
his  wife.  She  soon  became  accustomed  to  his 
presence  and  conversation ;  but  her  intellect, 
though  not  puerile,  seemed  to  be  incapable  of 
culture,  and  her  heart  not  susceptiMe  of  love,  or 
even  of  its  frivolous  substitute.  Her  occupa- 
tions were  generally  childish  or  violent,  and  her 
nature  fitful  and  unstable. 

As  the  period  <^  the  birth  of  her  child  ap- 
proached she  grew  more  and  more  intractable, 
and  repelled  the  kindnesses  of  Delorme^  almost 
with  fury.  The  event  itself  was  attended  with 
djfttochia  of  an 'alarming  character,  endanger- 
ing the  life  of  the  mother.  Her  countenance, 
during  long  continued  and  terrific  convulsions, 
underwent  marvelous  changes^  The  Hvid  ar-~ 
mUce  about  the  eyes  enlarged  and  contracted ; 
but  the  anxious  husband  and  Doctor  exchanged 
significant  glances,  when,  in  the  midst  of  her 
sufforing,  the  patient,  seemingly  insenuble,  ut- 
tered a  few  words  in  the  natural  tone  of  the  gra- 
cious and  tender  lady  of  Belisle. 

Their  hopes,  high  raised,  were  suddenly 
banished  by  the  return  of  consciousness,  and 
the  wiUness  of  the  savage  '*  changeling'*  of  La 
Fond:  Then  followed  a  general  diminution  of 
the  vital  forces,  and  the  fever  which  often  sue* 
ceeds  a  perilous  maternity. 

On  the  morning  after  the  first  tertian  parox- 
ysm, when  the  febrile  excitement  had  abated, 
her  countenance,  usually  wild,  stolid,  or  excited 
by  vehement  passions,  assumed  «n  expression 
<^  soft,  and  almost  supernatural  beauty ;  her 
largp  lustrous  eyes  flawed  with  the  firas  of  a 

*  The  mder  may  eonralt  Wieni,  lib.  8,  capi  t^  and 
M,  da  prmta  Daein.  Oiraldua  CambmaUtUiMiu,  Zaa< 
SbisaetidgtoM 


trinmphant  Wveu  She  recognised  her  husband, 
spoke  his  name,  rose  to  his  embrace  and  fell 
forwaid  into  his  arms.  It  was  only  a  moment- 
ary recognition. 

Words  are  wlK>lly  inadequate  to  the  mysteri- 
ons  straggle  which  Uicm  commenced  in  the  phys. 
ical  and  spiritual  nature  of  the  sufferer.  She 
had  given  birth>  during  a  period  of  insensibility, 
to  a  male  child,  vigorous  and  healthy.  From 
the  momeikt  of  perceiving  its  existence,  her  pas- 
sions were  equally  divided  betwemi  hatredand 
a£fectioa  finr  this  infant.  Maternal  tenderness 
and  yearning  alternated  with  repugnance,  the 
one  enduring  no  long^  than  the  other. 

"Manm  Judith— Mjauma— take  this  horrid 
Uttte  thing  away.  If  you  put  U  hare  aeain,  I 
will  do  to  it  what  Jupe  does  to  the  cbackens. 
How  came  it  here  7  what  is  the  matter  wifli  me? 
I  must  gcft  np^  Manma,  X  will  beat  yon.  Tell 
the  stnoger  to  play  for  me,  I  must  hear  some 
music  Open  the  door  there.  Now  I  can  hear. 
Ah  1  If  that  picaninny  cries  so,  I  must  have  it 
thrown  out  of  the  window.  Take  it  away,  you 
wicked  Manma.** 

All  this  delivered  in  a  sharp,  hurried,  and  ve- 
hement manner,  with  flashing  eyes  and  clenched 
hands,  expressing  rage  and  furious  resolutions, 
restrained  only  by  the  inaUlity  to  move. 

Under  the  contrary  influence  she  woold  call 
for  ^e  infiiat  as  earnestly  as  her  feebleness  per- 
mitted, and  the  languor  of  her  smile  did  not  abate 
one  line  of  the  two>fbld  passion  of  conjugal  and 
maternal  love  that  ligl^ed  it  from  withii^  as 
though  a  silver  star  shone  through  ttoim  the  in-' 
terior  of  a  transparent  statue ;  so  vividly  did  the 
spiritual  light  of  the  soul  send  out  its  burning 
rays  through  the  mask  of  tho  face  and  the  win- 
dows of  the  eyes. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  convey  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  offset  of  these  wonderful  al- 
ternations upon  the  husband  and  the  uncle. 
Maum  Judith,  the  cunning  nurse,  lost  herself; 
twice  she  suffered  the  unfortimate  infant  to  be 
thrown  upon  the  floor  in  one  of  these  sudden 
revolutions.  It  became  necessary  to  remove  it 
from  the  house. 

Incredible  as  it  taxf  seem,  neither  of  these 
conditions  remembered  the  other.  I  qu6te  from 
the  minute  and  copious  journal  of  Doctor  Par^ 

'*  October  20.  No  change  in  the  general 
state :  pulse  variable :  in  the  nortnal,  or  Belisle 
state,  soft  and  regular,  except  from  four  to  six 
P.M.  At  six  P.M.  febrile  symptoms  increase: 
great  extension  of  the  areola, 
R 

Can.  Ind.  gn.  x. 

Str.  N.  v.—       fr.  j. 

£xU  G«al         q.  a.       pOolM  6.~^QHinqmi$  in  <L 

*'  Indications  entirely  of  a  cerebral  character : 
latent  irritative  meningitis  ? — masked  intermit^ 
tent? 

'*  Afidmgkt,  1a  Fond  condition ;  raging  an- 
ger at  some  trivial  cause :  hysterical  altema^ 
tions;  fretfnlness,  jactitation ;  pulse  eighty-five, 
full  and  strong.    No  indication  for  depletion. 
R 
Tinct.  Pap.     i^j  mia.  in  aq.— Doa.  f fj.— Dttctes  In  d. 
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The  ferer  is  apparently  a  consequence  of  the 
straggle  of  two  conditions.  Mr.  Delonne  sug- 
gests a  hypothesis  accordant  with  his  philo- 
sophical Tiews.  Were  I  a  belierer  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  spiritual  organism,  or  sool,  distinct 
from  the  hody,  and  controlling  it,  I  should  con- 
cur with  him  in  the  opinion  that  the  La  Fond 
condition  is  caused  by  the  intrusion  of  a  power 
not  native  to  the  body. 

*^  Proof.  The  gestures  and  language  of  the 
Angelica  h  La  Fond  do  not  harmonize  with  the 
fbrm  of  the  body,  which  is  uniformly  soft  and 
orate,  of  the  purest  Caucasian  model ;  the  feet 
and  hands  small  and  taper.  In  the  Belisle  con- 
dition the  form  and  the  actions  harmonize.  I 
find  it  hard  to  describe  lliis.  In  the  Belisle 
state  things  are  taken  hold  of  with  the  hand 
gently  extended  and  open,  the  palm  upward. 
In  the  La  Fond  condition  the  hand  reaches 
with  the  palm  prone,  like  the  claw  of  an  eagle. 

'*  October  21.  Observed  to-day  that  for  the 
space  of  six  hours— 4hmi  six  a.m.  to  twelye  m. 
— a  perfect  mental  and  moral  rapport  was  es- 
tablished between  Angelica  and  her  husband. 

*'^.B.  He  has  explained  her  condition  to 
her,  as  far  as  it  can  be  explained,  and  she  eup' 
ports  his  view  of  the  causes. 

'  <  Great  abatement  of  fever  this  day.  Appe- 
tite and  strength  returning  gradually.  Strength- 
ened the  diet  a  little.  C^cken  broth.  Per- 
istaltic motions  regular. 

**  October  22.  During  the  whole  of  last  night 
the  La  Fond  condition  prevailed,  but  there  was 
little  or  no  fever.  In  the  La  Fond  condition 
the  teeth  are,  in  general,  firmly  set — the  mas- 
toid muscles  prominent — ^lower  jaw  inclines  to 
protrade — head  erect— eyes  aggressive  and  un- 
steady. 

''At  six  A.M.  Belisle  condition,  or,  as  Mr. 
Delonne  phrases  it,  the  *  soul  of  Angelica'  pre- 
vailed, and  resumed  its  governance  of  the  body. 
Acknowledged  to  Mr.  Delorme  that  the  psy- 
chical hypothesis  is  the  most  simple  and  appliw 
cable ;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  reconcile 
it  with  other  philosophic  views :  besides,  the  to- 
tal loss  of  memory  from  •one  state  to  the  other 
obliges  me  to  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  a  double 
action  of  the  brain — each  lateral  lobe  performing 
an  independent  service,  instead  of  the  two  act- 
ing, in  the  usual  manner,  as  one  brain.  From 
this  cause,  I  think,  arise  the  two  personalities 
of  La  Fond  and  Belisle. 

**  Was  strack  this  day,  more  than  ever,  as  I 
assisted  at  the  bedside,  with  the  astonishing 
physical  beauty  of  my  niece.  I  am  sometimes 
conscious  of  a  sensation  of  regret  that  the  frosts 
of  age  have  left  me  only  an  intellectual  percep- 
tion. Delonne  is  too  excitable :  he  has  become 
pale  and  thin,  though  his  appetite  is  unnsnaL 

**  October  24.  To-morrow  will  be  the  first  full 
critical  period  of  the  fever.  The  straggle  be- 
tween the  two  natures  continues ;  but  that  of 
my  niece — the  Angelica  of  Belisle— is  happily 
prevailing.  Delorme  passed  the  entire  night 
with  Maum  Judith  in  the  chamber  of  my  niece, 
obserring  the  symptoms.     His  report  is  as  fol- 


lows: 'Pulse  eighty-feur,  with  abatement  to* 
ward  moraing.  The  La  Fond  symptoms  pre^ 
vailed  vrith  extreme  violence,  but  he  finds  no- 
thing either  of  madness  or  deUrium.* 

**I  have  abandoned  the  hypothesis  of  a  chron- 
ic meningids,  but  adhere  to  that  of  bicerebral 
activity,  giving  two  personalities.  (If  I  were  to 
risk  a  conjecture,  I  would  say  that  in  the  La 
Fond  condition  the  ie/i  hbe  prevails — the  right 
being  passive  or  paretic.)  In  such  cases  ought 
there  not  to  be  a  paresis  or  inaction  of  the  side 
of  the  body  corresponding  with  the  inactive  lobe  f 
I  am  afraid  my  position  is  not  tenable  on  this 
point.  'At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,'  says 
Delorme,  'she  called  upon  the  "stranger,"  as 
she  s^les  myself,  for  music.  I  went  down  into 
th^  parlor,  leaving  the  doors  open,  and  executed 
with  some  care  a  favorite  air  of  Angelica's  frtnn 
Don  GiovannL  There  was  a  scream  and  a 
heavy  faU.  I  rashed  up  stairs  and  feund  my 
wife  lying  upon  the  floor  with  her  face  down- 
ward ;  the  nurse  told  me,  weeping,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  {n^vent  it  Angelica  had  listened 
a  while,  and  tiien  fell  into  a  strange  convulsion, 
during  which  she  sprang  from  the  bed  and  fell 
prostrate.  I  raised  her,  and  found  her  quite 
cold  and  insensible,  with  the  usual  symptoms 
of  an  approaching  change  of  state,  but  of  a  slow- 
er and  more  permanent  character.  Since  then 
close  observation  has  enabled  me  to  detect  an 
internal  struggle  or  contest,  which  has  been  un- 
ceasing. The  areoltB  of  the  eyes  alternately 
expand  and  contract.  The  irides  roll  up  and 
descend — the  pulse  varies  with  the  breathing, 
which  is  interrapted  by  sobs ;  and  dream-tears 
roll  fr«quenUy  down  the  cheeks.  Were  it  not 
madness  to  attempt  to  penetrate  so  fer  beyond 
the  ken  of  mortality  I  should  say  that  the  soul 
of  my  wife  contended  momentiy  with  its  antag^ 
onist,  with  tears,  entreaties,  and  vehement  strife, 
for  possession  of  its  mortal  tenement.' 

"  October  25 — morning.  At  length,  after  a 
night  of  extreme  internal  sufifering,  Angelica 
has  fellen  into  a  natural  slumber.  Twice  I  have 
been  called  to  her  bedside  by  Mr.  Delorme  to 
observe  the  esqiression  of  her  countenance.  The 
hard  lines  have  vanished  from  the  mouth.  Her 
right  hand  and  arm — which,  in  my  judgment, 
are  extremely  beautiful — lie  extended;  palm 
flushed  by  a  rosy  tint — the  hue  of  health — open 
and  npturoed.  The  areola,  or  deep  discoloration 
of  the  orbits,  has  disappeared.  Breathing  slow 
and  regular,  interrapted  by  gentie  sighs. 

"  October  27.  Yesterday  I  was  called  away 
from  the  island  on  professional  business.  To- 
day I  arrive  early  in  the  moraing.  Delorme 
gives  me  the  following  account,  which  is  the 
last  record  I  shall  make  of  this  extraordinary 
case. 

"  'When  you  left  us,  the  afteraoon  of  the 
26th,  my  wife  •was  still  sleeping  quietly.  I  lay 
down  to  rest  near  her,  as  I  had  had  littie  sleep 
the  night  previous.  Soon  I  was  awakened  by 
her  voice.  She  called  me  to  the  bedside.  "  I 
have  a  presentiment,"  she  said,  "or  rather  * 
conviction,  which  is  certainty,  that  the  change 
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of  ebaimcter  and  the  interrmli  of  daifaieM  and 
Ttoience  wliidi  you  hare  deiccibed  to  nM  wiU 
not  rattariL  During  this  laat  illoeta — though, 
fot  want  of  strength,  I  have  not  spoken  of  mj 
sensations  to  joa  or  my  nncle — I  hare  retained 
a  fall  consdonsness  of  the  daik  intenrals.  It 
seemed  to  nte  as  if  life  depended  npon  mj  wiD. 
A  jeaming  desire  to  be  always  with  joa  and 
the^child,  and  to  eomfort  mjself  with  jonr  pres- 
ence, was  the  motire  of  that  terrible  strife  with 
— ^I  know  not  what  opposing  power— ^hich 
seemed  to  thmst  me  away  from  jou  into  dai^- 
ness,  and  a  roid  more  awfol  than  death ;  for  it 
was,  I  beUere,  a  horror  eqnal  to  that  of  the  bn- 
lied  alire.  Each  time  that  my  strength  failed 
the  drsadfal  power  forced  me  into  the  Toid,  like 
one  who  is  borne  Tiolently  away.  There  was 
no  measore  of  time — only  consdonsness.  The 
cries  of  the  infant,  yonr  own  TMoe  and  foot- 
steps, mnsic  that  yon  and  I  haTe  ei^joyed — all 
these  were  helps,  and  seemed  to  aid  me  in  the 
straggle.  I  know  it  is  past:  we  shall  not  be 
separated  again,  nor  yon  left  alone  and  wretch- 
ed as  heretofore.  Do  yon  think  it  was  an  eril 
spirit  that  droTo  me  away?  WVl  yon  beKere 
me  when  I  tell  yon  that  at  times  I  felt  my  lips 
and  my  whole  body  moved  violently,  as  thongh 
possessed  with  a  savage  instinct,  over  which  I 
had  no  control?  This  was  the  beginning  of  re- 
covery.**' 

*' A  happier  man  than  Delorme,"  continues 
the  good  Doctor,  '*  I  hare  never  seen,  though  the 
poor  fellow  is  emaciated  with  watching  and  anx- 
iety.    Mem.  To  send  for  a  silver  miUc-bottle. 

"  Maum  Judith  fbeds  with  a  spoon,  which  is 
bad.  The  youngster  is  to  be  named  for  his  un- 
do. It  is  noisy,  but  healthy.  I  hope  the  La 
Fond  condition  may  not  have  iigured  the  cere- 
bral organisation  of  the  in&nt.  N.B.  I  have 
returned  to  my  hypothesis  of  a  double  action  c€ 
the  brain.  Delorme  and  his  wife  are  intelli- 
gent, but  incapable  of  sdentific  deduction.*' 

So  ends  the  interesting  journal  of  the  good 
Doctor.  Beaders  generally  will  side  with  him 
in  bis  explanation.  It  is  rational,  and  avoids 
the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  the  soul  of  the 
Indian  child,  who  vras  buried  in  the  savanna, 
passed  into  the  body  of  Angelica,  while  she  was 
asleep,  under  the  magnetic  influence  of  its 
mother. 


CIVILIZATION  AND  HEALTH. 
TTTRITEBS  in  all  ages  refer  to  the  simplidty, 
V*  the  health,  and  hardihood  of  their  fathers. 
In  an  old  English  pamphlet,  published  three 
centuries  ago,  the  writer  informs  us  that  then-a- 
days  ^*  the  old  manly  hardiness,  stout  courage, 
and  painfolness  of  Enf^d  was  utterly  driven 
away :  instead  thereof^  men  receive  wotnanlihess 
and  become  mice,  not  able  to  withstand  a  blast 
of  wind  or  resist  a  poor  fish.  And  children  be 
so  brought  up,  that  if  they  be  not  all  day  by  the 
fire  with  a  toast  and  butter,  and  in  their  furs, 
they  be  straight  stck." 

Writers  among  us  refer  to  the  agility  of  the 
savages  of  this  continent  as  an  evi<knce  of  ex- 


eellenoe  lost  by  excessive  refinement.  They 
inculcate  the  belief  that  bariMgpous  nations  pos- 
sess very  great  energy  and  strength,  and  they 
lament  Uie  luxuries  of  dvilisation  as  a  degen- 
eracy of  bodily  vigor  and  muscular  activity. 
6uch  opinions  involve  a  scale  of  descent  which 
would  tend  to  prove  that  every  generation  has 
less  of  every  thing  calculated  to  make  it  great 
and  good  than  the  last  preceding. 

Nations,  it  is  true,  do  sometimes  degenerate ; 
but  it  is  only  when  their  civilication  decreases, 
not  when  it  increases.  After  a  nation  has  been 
swayed  by  the  impulse  of  one  mind,  or  exdted 
by  the  stimulus  of  some  one  particular  point 
to  be  made  or  goal  to  be  gained,  there  is,  usu- 
ally, a  corresponding  relapse— a  felling  bak^ 
even  below  the  last  point  of  departure :  and  this 
it  is  which  s^tm^^y  marics  that  degeneracy  which 
follows  hero-worship,  and  which  characterises 
retrocession  of  dvilisation.  Such  was  the  great- 
ness of  the  Spaniards  under  Chailes  Y.,  and 
the  iVench  under  Louis  XTV. 

An  absence  of  great  leaders  is  an  evidenoe 
of  general  information  and  high  mental  culture. 
The  dead-level  is  then  so  high  that  he  who 
would  soar  above  it  is  so  neariy  approached  by 
thousands  of  others  that  he  can  never  reach  an 
acknowledged  siquremacy.  '*  Small  objects  cast 
long  shadows,"  says  Landor,  '*only  when  the 
sun  is  low  in  the  horiaon."  The  bodily  frame 
bears  a  corresponding  elevation,  and  physiology 
proves  that  physical  strength  usually  keeps  pace 
with  inteUeiotual  superiori^.  That  there  are 
no  giants  among  a  highly  dviUzed  people  is  be- 
cause they  are  all  strong,  and  he  who  pretends 
to  be  stronger  than  his  fellows  usually  finds  a 
superior.  Mummies  and  andent  armor  indicate 
nations  of  dwarfs.  The  hand  of  a  modem  war- 
rior finds  no  hold  in  the  hilt  of  an  andent  sword, 
and  the  blow  of  a  latter-days'  swordsman  would 
not  only  hurl  the  andent  blade  into  the  air,  but 
would  palsy  the  arm  that  wielded  it. 

Civilised  travelers  among  barbarians  always 
come  off  best  in  contests  of  strength,  and  it  is 
only  among  such  that  great  physical  strength  is 
deemed  at  all  remariuible.  The  invigorating 
influence  of  dvilisation,  associated  as  it  is  with 
nmscular  strength,  bodily  development,  and 
physical  endurance,  is  di^layed  in  its  powers 
of  resistance  to  every  kind  of  adversity.  It  is 
generaUy  considered  that  continuous  subjection 
to  the  influence  of  hardships  indurates  the  sys- 
tem and  prepares  it  for  a  better  resistance  to 
further  influences  of  the  same  character.  This 
is  a  mistake.  The  only  rdiable  resistance  to 
hardship  is  to  be  found  in  a  well-devdoped  and 
sound  constitution.  An  individual  who  has 
been  reared  on  wholesome  food  in  the  pure  air 
of  a  temperate  climate,  and  who  has  encount- 
ered just  enough  of  hardship  to  brace  and  not 
break  the  constitution,  is,  above  all  others,  ca- 
pable of  most  endurance. 

The  perpetual  superiori^  of  the  natives  of 
temperate  climates  is  owing  to  the  formative 
conditions  there  which  develop  the  strongest 
oonstitntions.     Even  in  climates  to  which  they 
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are  least.  aocnfltoniBd,  Aay  diq>laj' powers  of  eii^ 
doranoe  amidst  tke  causes  of  disease  which  slaj 
tiioimaiids  of  those  wlio  are  hahitnally  snbgect  to 
them,  and  who  for  this  yeiy  reason  are  laddng 
in  that  figot  of  oonstitntioii  which  is  the  best 
safeguard.  The  natire  of  the  tropical  climate' 
ma^  endnre  more  heat— -nothiiig  else-*-while  the 
oontiniuiace  of  it  has  rendered  him  less  able  to 
stand  up  against  oliier  influences  £iital  to  tiie 
highest  dogree  of  j^ijsical  strength,  in  which  an 
nnaocUmated  foreigner  is  bis  superior. 

Bniing  the  great  i^agne  at  Alexandria,  in 
1885,  the  IVench,  English,  Bnssian,  and  Qer^ 
man  residents,  who  were  exposed  to  the'  canse 
in  its  fbllest  intensify,  snfiered  in  the  proportion 
of  only^us  per  oent»,  whereas  the  Arab  popnla- 1 
don  snffered  in  the  proportion  of  Ji/iy'jivej  the 
Malays  in  the  proportion  of  sixty^net  and  the 
Negroes  and  NnbLtos  in  the  proportion  of  eighty^ 
fimr  per  cent. — ^that  is  to  say,  &lHng  npon  the 
sereral  nations  in  dose  proportion  to  their  gen- 
eral sanitary  condition,  the  attacks  being  low- 
est among  Enropeans. 

The  highest  state  of  progress  tenishes  the 
standard  to  which  all  shonld  be  elevated,  pro^ 
Tided  that  this  can  be  accomplished  without  in- 
Tolving  the  rights  of  independence*  Selfish- 
ness and  barbarism  are  noadons  agents,  and  as 
snch  they  shonld  not  be  tolerated ;  for  it  is  nei- 
dier  the  natore  nor  the  habit  of  the  human  sys^ 
tern  to  become  so  accustomed  to  conditions  in- 
consistent with  the  highest  state  of  development 
as  to  be  nnafibcted  by  them.  Cleanliness  and 
refinement  bear  Uie  same  relation  to  each  oth- 
er 'in  the  progress  of  civilization  as  do  filth 
and  moral  undeanliness  in  the  degradation  of 
uncivilized  communities.  The  connection  of 
cleanliness  with  civilization  is  every  where  man* 
ifest  in  direct  ratio  with  mental  enltnre.  At- 
tention to  this,  however,  has  not  always  been 
eqnal  in  the  progress  of  nations.  Hdland  seems 
to  have  been  in  advanoe  of  all  other  states  in 
observing  tiie  essential  aecesslfy  of  cleanliness 
in  order  to  a  healthy  progress. 

Ehgland  was  formerly  far  behind  Holland  in 
this  feature  of  civilization ;  and  even  in  the  time 
of  Hemy  YllL  the  Sweating  Sicknets  was  so 
generally  prevalent  there  as  to  be  called  tho 
English  Sweat.  Erasmus,  one  of  tho  most 
learned  men  of  the  time,  dednoed  the  causes 
of  the  English  being  continually  afflicted  with 
pestilence,  and  especially  with  the  Sweating 
Sickness,  from  their  '*  totally  regardless  con- 
cern** for  the  aspect  and  the  condition  of  their 
dwellings ;  and  reminds  them  that  a  dty  was 
once  delivered  of  a  plague  of  long  continuance 
by  altering  and  cleansing  the  buildings. 

Previous  to  the  great  fire  in  London  the 
streets  were  so  narrow  as  never  to  have  the  sun 
shine  upon  them,  and  the  floors  of  the  dwellings 
were  unxally  made  of  clay  covered  with  rushes ; 
and  these  were  never  renewed  except  by  the  ad- 
dition of  firedi  layers,  so  that  they  constituted  a 
poroasrecq>tacle  for  every  species  of  filth.  The 
diet  of  the  common  people  consisted  mainly  of 
fish  and  beer.     There  was  no  provision  what* 


ever  for  ctouiilg  the  streets;  hebee  iathedan^ 
fogs  wliick have  alwa)«  prevailed  in  that  dimate' 
these  was  ampla  provision  for  the  worst  effects 
of  fllthiness.  Bwl  in  the  progress  of  ttviliaatioik 
«'  Svariing Sickness,*'  ^'BlaekDeath,"  '^'Bempt-^ 
ArronitAstl"  (or  head  malady),  "InflauHBatiou  oC 
the  throatf"* — so  tapid  in  its  course  (hat  it  was 
usnally  past  leoovery  in  eight  houfcs—-**  Lepro- 
sy" (or  tubercular  Elephantiasis),  have  all  di»- 
^)pMred.  Could  the  sanitaiy  rules  of  cirilized 
communities  be  made  to  beaK  equally,  the  list 
of  diseases  capable  of  being  dispelled  by  civilixa^ 
tion  would  be  much  increased. 

The  misenble,  degraded,  and  sidc^  portion 
of  every  community  is  weak  in  proportion  aa 
the  highly-cultivated  and  healt^  portion  is 
strong.  To  assist  the  iteak.  in  applying  such 
sanitary  measures  as  will  protect  mankind  al 
large  firam  the  injuries  which  each,  in  a  Uarrow- 
minded  selfishness,  wtmld  inflict  on  bis  neigh* 
bor^  is  therefore  both  ratianal  and  rig^. 

Wherever  misery  is  manifost  there  always 
essts  at  man*s  disposal  means  of  mitigating 
or  removing  it.  To  find  but  and  apply  these 
means  is  advancement  in  dvilization. 

It  is  a  common  impression  that  a  great  mcr* 
tality  is  an  unavoidable  necessity  to  town  pop- 
ulation. This  is  for  from  being  correct.  If 
proper  attention  was  paid  to  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  cities,  the  average  duration  of  human 
lifo  would  increase  in  Hke  ratio  with  thdr  pop- 
ulation. The  effect  of  dvilization,  in  this  par- 
ticular, is  demonstrated  by  tho  health  statistios 
of  Qeneva,  where  they  have  been  contiUuousiy 
observed  and  k^t  for  a  longer  period  than  in 
imy  other  city  in  the  world. 

Health  registries  were  established  in  Geneva 
in  1689,  and  they  are  ii^;axded  as  pre-appointed 
evidences  of  civil  rights,  and  ara  consequent^ 
kept  with  very  great  care. 

The  registra^n  indudes  the  name  of  Hat  dis^ 
ease  which  lias  caused  death,  entered  by  a  dis< 
trict  physician,  who  is  diaiged  by  the  state  with 
the  inspection  of  every  person  who  diesrwidnn 
his  district.  A  table  is  made  up  from  certifi- 
cates, setting  forth  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
ffiedfication  of  tho  symptoms,  and  observations 
required  to  be  made  by  the  private  physician 
who  may  have  had  the  care  of  the  deceased. 
The  increase  of  population  has  been  followed 
by  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  duration  of 
life.  In  the  year  1589  the  population  was 
13,000,  and  the  probabilities  of  lifo  were,  to 
every  indiridual  bom,  eight  years  seven  months 
and  tweniy-six  days.  In  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry the  population  increased  to  17,000,  and  the 
probabilities  of  lifo  to  thirteen  years  three 
months  and  sixteen  days— and  so  on  continu- 
ously. From  18U  to  1838,  the  population  be- 
ing from  24,158  to  27,177,  &e  probaHlities  of 
lifo  for  every  individual  bom  were  for^-five 
years  and  twenty-nine  days.  The  proportion  of 
Urths  is  reduced,  but  a  larger  number  of  them 
are  preserved,  so  that  the  proportion  of  adult 
population  increases.  In  the  early  periods,  the 
excessive  mortally  was  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
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^ponding  froitAilnest.  In  the  la«t  ten  yean  of 
die  feventeenth  centnrj  a  marriage  ayeraged  a 
firacUoQ  over  fire  birtha,  and  the  probable  dora- 
tion  of  life  was  lets  th«a  twentj  yean. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  centorj  a  mairiage  pro- 
duced less  than  throe  children,  and  the  prob- 
abilities of  life  exceeded  thirty-two  yean.  At 
the  present  time  a  marriage  prodnoes  only  two 
and  a  half  children,  and  the  probability  of  life 
is  nearly  forty-six  years.  The  degree  of  dvili- 
xation  in  Genera,  as  applied  to  the  whole  pop- 
ulation, probably  exceeds  that  of  any  other  city 
in  the  world.  The  science  of  public  health  is 
more  thought  of  and  better  attended  to  than  any 
where  else.  In  an  establishment  for  the  care 
of  orphans,  taken  from  the  poorest  classes,  out 
of  eighty'9ix  reared  in  twenty-four  yean,  only  one 
died.  These  orphans  were  all  taken  from  the 
poor. 

It  is  frequently  remarked  that  the  Inxnries  of 
the  rich  and  the  miseries  of  the  poor  equalize 
the  scale  of  happiness  by  being  alilce  deleterious 
to  health.  But  if  we  consider  how  rery  small 
must  be  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  actual 
poverty,  as  compared  with  the  number  fiom  oth- 
er and  removable  causes,  and  dpply  the  same 
rule  to  country  population  where  the  proportion 
of  poor  is  greater,  yet  healthier,  we  find  in  it  an 
abundance  of  evidence  of  other  enemies  than 
poverty,  which  occasion  the  excess  of  mortality 
in  cities.  The  wont  effect  of  poverty  is,  that  it 
leads  to  filth  and  neglect,  and  this  constitutes 
an  iDsaJubriQr  which  afiects  the  whole  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

Personal  regulations  are  neither  just  nor  prac- 
ticable in  carrying  out  the  most  effective  meaa- 
nres  for  the  promotion  of  health  In  populous 
communities.  They  nndennkie  self-respect,  and 
destroy  self-direction ;  they  are  inconsbtent  with 
independence  and  the  spirit  of  manliness  which 
civilization,  in  every  aspect,  inculcates. 

Contact  with  well -cleaned  streets  and  ex- 
ternal purity,  begets  a  distaste  for  internal  filth 
and  degradation,  and  there  are  none  so  degrad- 
ed nor  impure  as  not  to  be  benefited  and  ele- 
vated by  association  with  cleanliness. 

In  fine,  the  only  successful  barrier  to  the 
appalling  epidemics  of  ancient  times  is  to  be 
found  in  the  progress  of  civilization^  By  it  dis- 
eases, which  once  swept  the  human  race  before 
them,  are  now  either  buried  in  the  dust,  or  bar- 
ricaded in  the  corrupting  denaof  lingering  bar- 
barism. 
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rwife  was  dead.  I  had  nerer  loved  her — 
I  may  as  well  speak  frankly— nerer  loved 
her ;  and  yet  for  her  sake  I  cast  away  the  otie 
priceless  pearl  of  my  life.  I  think  every  human 
existence  has  its  moment  of  fate — its  moment 
when  the  golden  apple  of  the  Hesperides  hangs 
ready  upon  the  bon^ — ^how  is  it  that  so  few  of  us 
are  wise  enough  to  pluck  it?  The  decision  of 
a  single  hour  may  open  for  us  the  gate  of  the 
enchanted  gardens,  where  are  flowers,  and  sun- 
shine, and  air  purer  than  any  breeiei  of  earth ; 
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or  it  may  condemn  na,  Tantalus-like,  to  reach 
CTermore  after  some  far-off,  unattainable  good 
— ^make  us  slaves  of  the  lamp  forever  and  foiv 
ever.  And  yet  we  seek  no  counsel.  We  stretch 
forth  our  haads  and  grasp  blindly  at  the  future, 
foigetting  that  we  haye  only  ourselves  to  blame 
when  we  draw  them  back  pierced  sorely  with 
thorns. 

My  liftB,  1^  all  others,  had  iu  hour  of  desti- 
ny;  and  it  is  of  that  hour,  its  perils,  its  tempta- 
tions, its  sin,  that  I  am  about  to  tell  you. 

I  had  known  Bertha  Fayson  from  my  infan- 
cy. She  was  only  a  year  younger  than  I,  I 
can  remember  her  &ce,  tax  away  back  among 
the  misty  visions  of  my  boyhood.  It  looked 
then,  as  it  does  now,  pure  and  pale,  yet  proud. 
Her  eyts  were  calm  as  a  full  lake  underneath 
the  soxmier  moon,  deep  as  the  sea — a  clear,  un- 
troubled gray.  Her  hair  was  soft,  and  smooth, 
and*  dark.  She  wore  it  plainly  banded  away 
from  her  laige,  thoughtful  forehead.  The  pure 
yet  healthful  white  of  her  complexion  contrast- 
ed only  vrith  her  ^jts^  her  hair,  her  clearly  de- 
fined, arehing  brows,  and  one  line  of  red  merit- 
ing, the  thin,  flexile  Ups.  It  was  relieved  by  no 
other  trace  of  color,  even  in  the  cheeks. 

I  have  not  painted  for  you  a  beauty,  and  yet 
I  think  now  that  Bertha  Fayson  had  the  noblest 
female  face  my  ejeg  ever  rested  on. 

Her  figure  was  tall,  and  lithe,  and  slender; 
her  voice  clear,  low,  and  musical.  From  my 
earliest  boyhood  she  had  seemed  to  me  like  some 
guardian  saint,  pure  enough  for  wonhip,  but, 
for  a  long  time  I  had  thought,  not  warm  enough 
for  love. 

She  was  twenty  before  I  began  to  understand 
her  better.  I  had  just  graduated  at  Harvard, 
and  I  came  home— periiaps  a  littlo  less  dogmat- 
ic and  conceited  than  the  mi^rity  of  newly- 
fledged  AJ3.*s — full  of  lofty  aspirations,  gener- 
ous purposes,  and  romantic  dreams.  I  was 
prepared  to  fkU  in  love,  but  I  never  thought  of 
loving  quiet  Bertha  Fayson,  my  next  neighbor's 
daughter.  The  ideal  lady  of  my  foncy  was  fkr 
prettier — a  £eiiry  creature,  vrith  the  golden  hair 
and  starry  eyes  of  Tennyson's  dream — an 

''Air7,&Ii7liUsii, 
FUttiog,iidryIJlUn.** 

And  yet,  in  the  mean  time,  I  looked  fbrwa|d 
with  pleasure  to  Bertha's  companionship.  To 
talk  with  her  always  brought  out  **  the  most  of 
Heaven  I  had  in  me.'*  There  was  nothing  in 
art  or  nature  so  glorious  that  it  did  not  take  new 
glory  when  the  glances  of  her  eyes  kindled  over 
it.  My  mind  never  scaled  any  height  of  lofty 
purpose  or  heroic  thought  which  her  far^reaoh- 
ing  soul  had  not  conquered  before  me,  and  so 
the  h^  purposes  of  my  lifb  grew  better  and 
stronger  in  ihe  serene  atmosphere  of  her  ap- 
pro vaL 

Thus  it  came  about  that  we  were  daily  to- 
gether. Long  before  I  thought  of  looking  at 
that  pale,  proud  face  with  a  loTer*8  passion,  I 
think  I  had  given  her  reason  to  believe  that  I 
loved  her.  What  other  interpretation  cooM  a 
woman  like  her,  so  pure,  so  single-hearted,  so> 
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true,  hAve  pnt  npon  the  eagerneM  witl^  which  I 
contiauallj  songht  her  sooie^  f  I  paiied  the 
largett  portion  of  every  day  ia  her  presence. 
She  was  an  early  riser,  and  often,  even  before 
the  summer  sunrise,  I  went  through  the  narrow 
path  and  little  wicket  gate,  which  divided  onr 
garden  from  hers,  to  persuade  her  to  join  me  in 
a  ramble  in  the  delicious  morning  twilight. 

There  was  one  scene  of  which  we  neter  tired. 
I  hare  never  seen  it  any  where  but  in  Byefield. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Qoinebang  the  mist  rises  so 
blue  and  dense  that,  froqi  the  hills  overtopping 
it  at  a  mile's  distance,  it  looks  like  some  strange 
inland  sea,  whereon,  perchance,  Curtb's  Fitting 
Dutchman  might  take  his  long  and  wonderful 
cruise,  or  a  phantom  Maid  of  the  Mi$t,  sailing 
at  dawn  out  of  some  silent  cove,  might  cut  the 
phantom  sea  with  her  phantom  keel,  and  go 
back  with  the  sunrise  into  silence  and  shadows. 
On  one  of  those  o'ertopping  hills  Bertha  Aid  I 
watched  the  slow  coming  of  many  a  summer 
morning.  It  was  in  one  of  these  enchanted 
hours  that  I  first  learned  that  a  woman's  heart, 
strong  and  passionate  as  it  was  pure,  slumbered 
beneath  the  calm  reticence  of  her  external  life. 

We  had  been  watching,  as  usual,  the  sea  of 
mist,  and  speculating  idly  about  the  phantom 
bark  and  its  Btrai^  crew.  T^en  we  stood  si- 
lent for  a  moment.  Bertha  looking  .out  over  the 
mist  and  I  looking  at  her  dilating  eyes,  growing 
so  large,  so  solemn,  so  full  of  thon^t.  At  laat 
she  turned  with  a  sudden  motion — 

'*  Who  would  think,  Frank,  to  see  this  pros- 
pect now,  that  underneath  this  seeming  sea  lay 
smiling  the  greenest  and  loveliest  valley  in  Con- 
necticut? I  was  thinking  how  like  it  was  to 
soBte  human  existences — ^men  and  women  whose 
outward  life  is  a  vail  denser  and  more  impene- 
trable than  the  mist  over  the  valley,  screening 
the  throbbing,  passionate,  yet  silent  heart  from 
human  vision.  And  yet  there  comes  a  time 
when  the  vailed  heart  will  assert  itself.  See, 
the  sun  is  rising  now;  tiie  mist  looks  like  a 
soundless  sea  no  longer ;  it  is  beginning  to  curl 
away  in  golden  wreaths ;  soon  we  shall  see  the 
fair  yaJUey,  with  ita  three  white  houses,  its  wav- 
ing trees,  and  its  little  becks  of  bright  waters. 
Some  time,  even  thus,  from  all  proud  hearts  the 
mist  will  roll  goldenly  away,  and  We  shall  see 
'  as  we  are  seen  and  know  as  we  are  known — ^if 
not  here,  there." 

She.paused,  and  I  looked  at  her  inspired  £sce. 
I  did  not  «Hrish  to  break  the  silence  which  fol- 
lowed her  words.  I  started  and  led  the  way 
down  4he  iteep  hilL  After  a  little  I  looked 
round  to  see  if  the^same  morning  sunrise  still 
lingered  in  Jier  eyes.  I  caught  my  foot,  in  some 
incautious  step,  i^gsiost  the  roots  of  a  tree,  from 
which  the  ^ring  Taina  had  washed  away  die 
earth.  I  was  thrown  hea^ong  and  violently  to 
the  ground.  I  was  atannddfor  a  moment.  My 
first -aensation  of  retoming  eonsciousness  was  a 
pleasant  one.  1  felt  Bertha's  cool  hand  upon 
my  forehead.  She  had  run  swiftly  to  a  neigh- 
boring ^ring,  and,  with  quick  presence  of  mind, 
had  satKirat^  her  handkerchief  «od  mine,  and 


now  she  was  bathing  my  brow  wi^  the  water. 
I  did  not  open  my  ^jts  at  first.  It  was  so  pleaa- 
ant  to  lie  there  and  receive  her  gentle  minis- 
trations. At  length  I  felt  her  place  her  ear 
close  to  my  lips.  By  a  resolute  eifort  I  held 
my  breath.  I  wbhed  to  try  her.  She  thought 
I  was  dead.  She  did  not  shriek  or  moan,  only, 
as  if  against  her  will,  a  single  cry,  low  and  sor- 
rowful, esc^>ed  her— 

'<0h,  Frank,  darling,  darling!* 

I  slowly  opened  my  eyes  and  met  hers.  There 
viras  a  look  in  them  I  have  nerer  seen  in  any 
other  woman's  before  or  since.  Then  I  knew 
that  Bertha  Payson  could  love ;  that  she  did 
bve  me  with  a  love  Uiat  not  one  woman  in  ten 
thousand  could  even  understand.  I  saw  that 
underneath  the  marble  her  heart,  her  passion- 
ate woman's  heart,  was  flame ;  but  it  was  flame 
as  pure  as  the  heaven-kindled  fires  on  the  altar 
of  the  God  of  the  Hebrews.  I  knew  that  she 
loved  me,  and,  in  the  same  moment,  I  knew 
that  with  all  the  might  of  my  heart  I  loved  her 
—that  she  alone  was  the  one  vroman  to  whom 
mind  and  soul  could  do  homage  and  say,  <'I 
have  found  my  queen."  But  I  did  not  speak 
of  love  then.  I  know  she  must  have  read  my 
glance  as  I  had  read  hers;  but  she  only  said, 
very  quietly, 

<*  Thank  God  that  yon  are  alive.  I  must 
leave  you  now  to  see  about  getting  some  one  to 
take  yoa  home.** 

"No,  I  can  walk  if  you  will  help  me." 

I  made  the  effort,  but  I  could  not  riie.  The 
least  attempt  to  move  caused  me  such  exquisite 
pain  that  I  began  to  think  my  injuries  must  be 
severe.     I  said,  reluctantly, 

« I  am  veiy  sorry.  Bertha.  I  shall  have  to 
let  you  go.  I  see  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
walk." 

She  drew  a  light  summer  ahawl  fVom  her 
shoulders  and  arranged  it  so  as  to  make  the  po- 
sition in  which  my  head  v^as  lying  a  little  easi- 
er. Then  she  tripped  away,  and,  1}  ing  there, 
I  watched,  half  dreamily,  her  light  figuxe  go 
out  of  sight  down  the  faill-sideif  The  time  of 
her  absence  seemed  to  me  very  short.  Except 
when  I  attempted  to  move  I  fok  little  pain,  and 
never  had  my  soul  been  so  flooded  with  happi- 
ness. I  loved  Bertha— I  was  beloved  by  her.' 
I  felt  too  weak  to  speculate  about  the  foture. 
I  only  rejoiced  in  the  presenk 

Soon  Bertha  returned  with  the  village  doctor 
and  two  or  three  sturdy  assistants.  Arranging 
a  hastily-constructed  litter  they  started  to  bear 
me  down  the  hill.  At  the  first  jolt  the  motion 
caused  me  intense  pain.  With  a  longing  tor 
sympathy,  I  stretched  out  my  hand.  Bertha 
understood  me,  and  laid  her  own  in  it;  and 
so,  with  her  walking  beside  me,  I  was  borne 
home. 

No  bones  had  b^en  broken  by  my  falL  My 
iiguries  were  all  internal,  though  not  dangerous ; 
but  my  conralescenoe  was  long  and  tedious.  In 
all  this  time  Bertha  was  like  an  angel  of  light. 
She  shared  with  my  mother  the  labor  of  nnrsiog 
me.     She  read  to  me,  sang  to  me ;  or,  when  I 
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liktd  it  better,  Mt  bj  me  in  nlence.  It  was  six 
weeks  before  I  was  again  able  to  walk  oat ;  bat 
in  all  this  time  we  had  never  fpoken  of  love. 
With  all  mj  sool  I  worshiped  her ;  bat  my  pas- 
sion was  too  rererent  for  light  or  hasty  utter- 
ance. I  resolved  to  wait  antil  I  coald  stand 
with  her  again  npon  the  hill-top  where  I  had 
first  read  mj  heaiVs  answer  in  her  ejes. 

When  at  lengdi  I  coald  go  out,  my  first 
visit  was  made  to  Dr.  Groene.  He  had  been  so 
kiQd  and  attentive,  he  seemed  to  take  so  much 
pride  in  his  suocess,  that  I  could  not  refuse  his 
invitation  to  take  my  first  walk  to  his  house, 
and  drink  a  cop  of  tea  with  hb  wife  and  a 
friend  she  had  staying  with  her.  It  is  nith 
this  friend  only  tiiat  my  story  has  to  do. 

Qod  knows  I  did  not  willingly  put  myself  in 
the  way  of  temptation.  How  could  I  tell  that, 
sitting  that  sammer  afternoon  in  Dr.  Greene's 
quiet  parlor,  I  should  find  a  Circe? 

"  Miss  Ireton,"  said  the  Doctor's  deep,  sono- 
rous voice  as  I  entered  the  room,  and  before  me 
rose  a  young,  4ight  figure,  robed  in  white,  with 
roses  on  her  bosom,  roses  on  her  cheek,  .roses  in 
the  golden  hair  that  lay  in  long  ringlets  upon 
her  dainty  dioulders,  and  clustered  around  her 
proud  litde  head.  Her  eyes  were  bright  and 
fall  of  smiles ;  dimples  played  at  hide-and-seek 
among  her  cheeks'  roses ;  her  lips  were  fall  and 
red,  and  her  complexion  wonderfully  clear,  with 
a  quick-changing  color,  infinitely  charming. 
Nellie  Ireton  was  indeed  WutifuL  Some- 
times—even now,  out  of  the  darimess  of  death 
and  the  grave — ^tbat  fiaco  rises  up  to  me,  and  I 
see  her  stand  before  me  once  more,  in  all  her 
witching  loveliness,  as  she  stood  that  summer 
afternoon.  If  yon  had  seen  her  then  yon  would 
have  thought  that  she  was  immortal — that  death 
and  change  could  never  come  to  that  form  of 
grace,  those  eyes  of  light.  , 

Miss  Ireton  was  a  practiced  flirt.  It  was  not 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  any  man  could  love 
her  as  reverently  as  I  loved  Bertha.  She  could 
not  have  comprehended  Bertha's  self-abnega- 
tion, her  heroism,  her  entire  freedom  from  all 
vanity,  all  desire  for  triumph.  And  yet  her 
dominion  over  the  senses  was  absolute.  I  was 
a  bom  worshiper  of  beauty.  I  could  not  help 
admiring  the  airy  grace  of  her  movements,  the 
sparkling  changes  of  her  face,  the  smiles  which 
hovered  so  archly  about  her  lips.  Days  passed, 
and  no  fly  was  ever  more  hopelessly  entangled 
in  a  q>ider's  net  than  I  in  the  meshes  of  her 
golden  hair.  At  first  I  could  see  that  Bertha 
was  simply  incredulous  and  astonished.  Then 
a  wild  trouble  began  to  darken  the  clear  gray 
of  her  eyes.  Ail  this  time  I  loved  her.  A  sin- 
gle tone  of  her  voice  had  more  power  over  my 
highest  nature  than  all  the  enchantments  of  the 
other;  and  yet  I  coald  not  break  away  from 
the  fatal  spell  which  bound  me.  My  senses 
were  intoxicated — steeped  in  delirinm  by  the 
Circe.  Can  you  comprehend  the  enigma  ?  Its 
solution  involves  the  history  of  many  a  man's 
marriage  besides  my  own. 

Just  at  the  ri|^  time  Miss  Ireton  brought  a 


new  competitor  into  the  field.  In  a  young  law- 
student  then  visiting  in  the  place  I  found  a  rir 
val.  Nellie  was  a  good  tactician.  She  played 
us  off  against  each  other  most  adroitly,  until  we 
were  each  inspired  with  all  a  gamester's  eager- 
ness to  win.  Bertha  had  now  withdrawn  her- 
self from  my  society  almost  altogether.  Indeed 
I  seldom  visited  her;  but  when  I  did  I  only  saw 
her  in  the  presence  of  her  mother.  Every  even- 
ing I  passed  at  Dr.  Greene's.  At  last,  in  one 
fatal  hour,  I  found  Miss  Ireton  alone.  I  pro- 
posed and  was  accepted.  So  far  had  my  mad- 
ness lasted;  but  when  I  heard  her  faltering 
**  Tes,"  when  the  golden  head  sank  with  fully 
as  much  triumph  as  tenderness  upon  my  shoul- 
der, when  I  would  have  pressed  t^e  kiss  of  be- 
trothal upon  her  Iqis,  a  cold  shudder  ran  through 
all  my  veins.  I  dosed  my  eyes  for  a  moment, 
in  the  stmg^  to  regain  my  self-command,  and 
there,  before  my  closed  eyes,  I  saw  Bertha  stand 
as  she  stood  tkat  morning.  I  saw  her  pale, 
rapt  fiftce,  her  ejea  dilated  with  thought,  fixed 
on  the  mist  over  the  valley.  I  heard  her  in- 
spired voice — 

«  Some  time,  even  thus,  frt>m  all  proud  hearts 
the  miM  will  roll  goldenly  away,  and  we  shall 
see  as  we  are  seen^  and  know  as  we  ar« 
known." 

Alas !  in  vain  had  the  mist  rolled  away  from 
that  proud  heart  of  Bertha  Payson,  showing  me 
its  hidden  treasures.  I  had  rejected  the  golden 
fruit  of  the  Heeperides,  lured  by  the  fair-seem- 
ing apple  of  Sodom ;  and  now  I  must  wait  vaio^ 
IjC  at  the  closed  gates  of  Eden.  We  have  but 
oile  birth  and  one  death,  and  the  charmed  hour 
of  fate  comes  but  once  to  life. 

My  betrothed  was  speaking,  I  roused  myself 
toHsten. 

"  I  liked  you  the  very  first  time  I  saw  you, 
Bfr.  Osborne;  and  I  meant  to  make  you  like 
me.  You  see  I  thought  it  would  be  more  diffi- 
cult, ^r  Dr.  Greene  told  me  you  were  more  than 
half  in  love  with  that  pale,  proud.  Bertha  Pay* 
■on,  and  I  meant  to  see  if  I  couldn't  make  you 
fancy  me  in  spite  of  aH." 

**Tou  succeeded  only  too  well,  little  charm- 
er." 

There  was  a  mournful  truth  in  my  answer, 
whidi  her  light  heart  did  not  penetrate.  I  do 
think  Nellie  loved  me,  or,  as  she  said,  liked  me, 
as  well  as  she  was  capable  of  liking.  Her  free- 
ly-expressed preference  was  fhlly  sincere.  I 
should  have  a  true  wife,  as  the  world  reckons 
truth ;  and  yet,  in  God's  sight,  I  should  be  un- 
married still.  We  two  could  never  be  made 
one. 

I  made  haste  to  announce  my  engagement. 
I  hurried  the  preparations  for  my  nuptials.  I 
fslt  that  my  o.nly  safety  would  lie  in  leaving 
Ryefield  as  soon  as  possible.  Now  that  the  ex* 
dtement  of  the  love-chase  was  over,  and  the 
jTonng  law-student  had  subsided  into  the  quiet 
friend  of  my  affianced,  I  coald  not  conceal  from 
myself  that  I  had  set  the  seal  to  my  own  mad 
folly,  and  eondemned  myself  to  an  eternal,  yet 
unavailing  despair.     I  carefully  avoided  apy 
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opportunity  of  seeing  Bertha.  I  would  not 
haye  dared  to  trust  myself  in  her  presence. 

It  was  the  day  before  my  bridaL  So  far  had 
I  traversed  my  path  of  thorns.  I  rose  early 
and  went  out  of  doors.  One  more  walk  I 
would  have  to  the  hill  where  the  knowledge 
of  Bertha's  love  had  come  to  me — down  whose 
slopes  I  had  been  borne  with  her  hand  in  mine. 
It  was  September,  but  it  had  been  a  cool,  damp 
summer,  and  the  verdure  along  the  hill-side  was 
still  fresh  as  in  June.  I  climbed  it  rapidly. 
When  I  was  within  a  few  rods  of  its  summit  I 
looked  up.  A  tall,  slight  figure  was  clearly  de- 
fined against  the  sky.  Sho^d  I  go  on?  Dared 
I  meet  Bertha  then  and  there?  I  answered 
these  questions  to  myself  by  climbing  on  silent- 
ly and  quickly.     I  could  not  help  it. 

In  five  minutes  I  stood  at  Bertha's  side.  She 
had  not  heard  my  approach.  Proud  woman  as 
she  was,  she  had  not  been  too  proud  to  weep. 
The  tears  glittered  heavily  on  her  long  lashes. 
She  made  no  vain  attempt  to  conceal  them. 
She  met  my  glance  steadfastly. 

"  Bertha,"  I  said,  in  a  choking  voice,  **  I  did 
not  think  to  find  you  here." 

"  Or  I  you,"  she  answered.  "  See,  the  mist 
lies  as  heavily  over  the  valley  as  when  we  stood 
here  last.     How  little  the  scene  is  changed  I" 

"  And  how  much  every  thing  else  is !"  I  in- 
terrupted her,  wildly.  "  Bertha,  it  may  be  mad- 
ness or  sin,  but  I  must  speak.  I  love  you  bet- 
ter flian  my  own  soul.  I  always  did  love  you, 
but  never  with  such  passion,  such  despair,  as 
now.     Is  it  too  late?     Must  it  be  too  late  ?"  , 

She  looked  at  me  a  moment  in  wonder,  in 
sorrow.  Her  dark,  searching  eyes  questioned 
me.    Then  her  lip  curled. 

"Would  you  be  twice  a  traitor,  Frank  Os- 
borne?" 

"  No !"  I  answered,  impetuously.  "  I  would 
but  return  to  my  only  true  allegiance.  Nellie's 
pride  would  be  wounded,  but  her  heart  would 
not  suffer  much.  And  yon,  oh !  Bertha,  you 
did  love  me — ^yon  do  love  mo.  Do  not  wreck 
your  own  life  and  mine." 

"Frank,"  she  said,  quietly,  yet  earnestly, 
"this  is  worse  than  folly,  it  is. sin.  To-morrow 
you  will  be  the  husband  of  another.  What 
right  have  you  to  speak  to  me  of  love  ?  True, 
I  did  love  you  once,  but  that  dream  is  past.  If 
you  were  free  to-day  I  could  not  trust  my  hap- 
piness to  your  keeping.  Forget  me,  or  think 
of  me  only  as  a  kind,  well-wishing  friend." 

"Is  there  no  hope,  Bertha?" 

"None!" 

But  I  could  not  so  give  her  up.  The  hour 
had  come  I  had  dreamed  of  through  my  long 
convalescence.  I  stood  with  Bertha  again  npon 
the  hill-top  where  I  had  meant  to  tell  her  my 
love.  I  must  plead  with  her  a  little  longer. 
Scarcely  knowing  what  I  said,  I  assailed  her 
with  wild  prayers.  I  poared  out  my  very  soul 
at  her  feet  But  she  only  looked  at  me  with 
her  dark,  wistful  eyes,  and  returned  the  same 
firm,  reproachful  No.  At  last  I  was  silent.  I 
law  it  was  of  no  use.    I  had  myself  cast  away 


my  pearl  of  great  price.  I  must  be  contented 
hereafter  witi^  the  glitter  of  my  paste  brilliant. 

"Well,"  I  sai^  humbly  and  sorrowfully 
enough,  "I  do  not  deserve  you.  Ton  are 
right.  Bertha.  But  give  me  yonr  hand  once 
more,  as  you  did  that  morning.  Friends  claim 
that  much.  Bertha." 

She  laid  her  fingers  in  mine.  They  did  not 
tremble,  bnt  they  were  very  cold.  She  said, 
with  a  deep,  pathetic  earnestness, 

" God  bless  you,  Frank  Osborne!  I,  who 
know  yon  so  weU,  believe  that  you  are  sincere  in 
the  words  you  have  spoken  to  me  this  morning. 
But  you  must  think  such  thoughts  no  longer. 
Frank,  happiness  only  comes  to  us  in  the  right 
Tour  duty  now  is  to  Miss  Ireton.  Fulfill  it,  I 
conjure  you.  Ton  have  a  woman's  happiness  in 
your  keeping.  Ton  must  answer  to  God  for  it 
I  conjure  you  to  make  her  future  bri^t  IVust 
nothing  to  her  light-heartedness.  I  tell  you  no 
woman's  heart  is  light  enough  to  bear  up  under 
any  want  of  love  from  the  man  for  whom  she 
has  given  up  all  things.  Do  yotn:  duty,  and  yon 
will  find  comfort  even  yet     Good-by,  FhmL" 

She  turned  away,  and  once  more,  as  on  that 
other  morning,  I  watched  her  light  figure  trip- 
ping down  the  hill.  Her  step  was  firm.  Her 
heart  must  have  been  strong.  She  did  not  once 
look  back.  I  watched  her  till  I  oould  see  her 
no  longer,  .and  then  I  turned  and  looked  moodily 
over  the  valley.  Already  the  mist  had  parted, 
and  before  the  sun's  fiery  eye  the  valley  lay  nn- 
shrouded,  undisguised,  as  our  souls  must  stand 
some  day  before  His  eye  at  whose  word  the  first 
sun  rose  and  the  last  sun  will  set.  I  thought  of 
the  solemn  import  of  Bertha's  words.  I  had  in- 
deed a  duty  to  do.  I  could  lay  my  burden  of  sin 
and  punishment  on  no  other  shoulders.  It  was 
not  Nellie  Ireton's  fault  that  I  had  turned  away 
from  Bertha  and  a^ked  her  to  be  my  wifb.  I 
owed  her  my  life  noir*  She  should  have  it.  I 
knelt  upon  the  hill-side.  I  bared  my  forehead 
to  the  cool  breeze  of  the  September  morning. 
I  cried  out  to  Heaven  for  strength.  I  think  my 
prayer  was  heard. 

The  next  day  I  was  married.  We  left  Rye- 
field  at  once,  and  for  three  years  I  did  not  re- 
turn there. 

I  do  believe — thank  God  for  this  gleam  of 
comfort — that  I  made  Nellie  happy.  In  her 
own  way  she  was  very  fond  of  me.  She  loved 
society,  mirth,  and  fashion.  She*  had  them  alL 
I  placod  no  restraint  npon  her  pleasures,  though 
I  seldom  accompanied  her.  Often  she  has  re- 
turned fix>m  some  gay  party,  late  at  night,  and 
found  me  sitting  alone  in  my  study.  She  would 
bound  into  my  lap,  at  such  times,  with  her  old 
childlike  abandon  ;  tell  me  what  a  fine  time  she 
had  had ;  who  had  talked  to  her,  and  who  com- 
plimented her,  ahd  then  ask,  widi  a  comical  air 
of  self-satisfaction,  if  I  was  not  proud  of  such  a 
handsome  little  wife. 

**  You  know  I  am  handsome,  you  provoking, 
teasing,  clever  old  fellow,  now  don't  yon  ?'*  was 
usually  the  conclusion  to  her  harangue ;  and  I 
would  always  give  her  the  confirmation  ^  oo\- 
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eted.  Thank  God,  she  nerer  knew  how  lonely 
my  soul  was  in  those  days — ^how  my  heart  pined 
for  companionship— how  my  spirit  panted  for  a 
kindred  spirit  to  share  its  donbts,  its  triumphs, 
iu  seekings  after  the  Infinite  I  Thank  God  that 
the  lark  in  the  meadow  was  not  gladder  or  mer- 
rier than  she! 

She  had  been  my  wife  more  than  two  years 
when  she  went  out,  one  bitterly  cold  night,  with 
her  iair  neck  and  arms  uncovered,  and  only  an 
opera  cloak  thrown  over  them,  as  she  droTe  to 
a  gay  party.  I  had  remonstrated,  but  she  had 
pleaded  to  be  allowed  to  have  her  own  way,  and 
I  nerer  could  bring  myself  to  cross  her  in  any 
thing— I,  who  could  never  look  at  her  without 
a  remorseful  consciousness  that  the  heart  which 
should  have  been  hers  only  shrined  in  secret 
the  image  of  another.  I  strove,  by  the  most 
lavish  indulgence  even  to  her  whims,  to  make 
what  compensation  I  could  for  the  heart  devo- 
tion I  could  never  give  her,  and  so  this  night, 
as  usual,  she  had  her  wilL  She  did,  indeed, 
look  lovely  with  her  azure  satin  dress  falling  in 
such  graceful  folds  about  her  little  figure — the 
golden  curls  just  vailing  but  not  concealing  the 
snow  of  her  neck,  and  her  arms  gleaming  through 
misty  lace.  Most  men  would  have  been  proud 
of  her;  but  I  had  known  one  woman  whose  sim- 
ple superiority  to  all  outside  decorations  so  far 
transcended  all  the  aids  of  dress  and  fashion 
that  I  could  not  triumj^  in  the  mere  beanty  of 
the  extemaL 

For  once  the  consequences  of  my  indulgence 
were  disastrous.  That  night  Nellie  took  a  se- 
vere cokL  In  a  f6w  days  it  settled  upon  her 
lungs,  and  then  medical  skill  was  of  no  araiL 
She  grew  rapidly  worse,  and  they  made  her 
grave  beneath  the  cold,  gray  sky  of  March. 
Through  her  illness  I  had  been  a  patient  nurse. 
She  died  with  her  head  on  my  bosom.  With 
almost  her  last  breath  she  told  me  that  I  had 
made  her  very  happy.  When  I  stood  over  her 
grave  I  mourned  for  her  sincerely.  I  would 
have  given  much  to  call  her  back  to  life ;  nay, 
I  would  have  been  willing — ^life  was  not  very 
precious  to  me — to  have  taken  her  place  under 
the  mould,  so  that  she  could  have  walked  forth 
again  in  her  youth  and  beauty.  And  yet,  as 
weeks  passed  on,  God,  who  judgeth  not  as  man 
judgeth,  will  forgire  me  if  a  wild  thrill  of  joy 
did  sometimes  make  my  heart-stringi  quiver 
when  I  thought  of  the  love  of  my  youth  and  re- 
membered that  I  was  free. 

After  a  time  I  went  home  to  Ryefield.  I 
sought  Bertha*8  society.  At  first  it  seemed  to 
me  that  she  tried  to  avoid  me,  but  I  persevered. 
I  know  she  must  have  felt  to  the  core  of  her 
heart  the  sincerity  of  mj  love.  Would  she  ever 
again  return  it  ? 

At  last,  one  night,  I  asked  her  to  go  with  me 
the  next  morning  to  the  hill  overlooking  the 
valley,  where  we  had  stood  together  so  many 
times  in  other  days.     She  consented. 

We  went  up  the  hill  almost  in  silence,  and 
when  we  reached  its  summit  we  still  stood  si- 
lently for  a  time. 


At  length  I  turned  to  her. 

' '  Bertha,  there  was  a  time  when,  as  the  morn- 
ing mist  rolled  away  from  over  the  valley,  the 
mist  rolled  away  from  your  heart,  and  I  saw 
its  hidden  treasure,  your  love  for  me.  I  have 
sinned  since  then ;  but  oh.  Bertha,  I  have  suf- 
fered. I  loved  you  first,  last,  always.  With 
an  the  might  of  my  soul  I  love  you  now.  Will 
you  take  me,  and  weave  the  broken  threads  of 
my  life  into  brightness  at  last?*' 

She  looked  at  me  steadfastly  and  sorrowfully. 

''Frank,**  she  saidf  with  a  gentle,  pitying 
aspect,  *'I  came  up  here  with  you  because  I 
knew  yon  wanted  to  ask  me  that  question.  I 
could  see  that  yon  were  cherishing  hopes  about 
me  that  I  ought  not  to  let  you  cherish  any  longer. 
It  is  all  in  vain.  I  will  be  your  friend,  Frank, 
your  warm,  tender  friend,  but  the  day  for  any 
thing  more  is  past.  There  was  a  time  when  I 
would  have  gone  with  you  to  the  world*s  end; 
but  yon  yourself  made  my  love  a  sin.  I  could 
not  cherish  it  for  the  husbuid  of  another.  Frank, 
I  conquered  it,  and  on  earth  it  can  have  no  res- 
urrection. By  the  wild  agony  of  its  death- 
throes  I  know  that  it  is  dead— dead  utteriy. 
Ton  can  never  again  kindle  the  life  in  its  cold 
corpse.  If  you  wronged  me  once,  I  forgive  you. 
If  you  are  unhappy,  I  pity  you.  On  earth  I 
can  never  have  0  dearer  friend  than  you,  but 
the  flame  on  my  heart's  altar  is  burned  to  white 
ashes.    I  can  never  be  your  wife." 

I  looked  in  her  clear,  friendly  eyes.  An  an- 
gePs  pity  softened  their  glance,  but  they  were 
not  once  cast  down.  I  could  see  in  them  no 
shadow  of  hope.  I  turned  away  ^m  their  wist- 
ful look.  I  uttered  no  more  prayers.  I  only 
clasped  her  hand  in  mine,  and  some  tears  I  was 
not  ashamed  to  shed  fell  over  it.  Then  I  let  her 
go.  Once  more  she  went  down  the  hill  alone, 
and  I  was  left  npon  its  brow  to  struggle  with  the 
anguish  of  my  despair.     Oh,  Bertha,  Bertha  I 


Look  out,  my  friend,  item  this  eastern  win- 
dow, even  now,  you  can  see  the  mist  rolling 
goldenly  away  from  the  valley  of  the  Quinebaug. 
Just  so,  I  have  sometimes  bought,  I  shall  one 
day  see  it  roll  away  firom  the  valleys  of  the  Uppez 
Country,  and,  perchance,  the  love  that  was  dead, 
when  I  would  have  awakened  it  on  earth,  will 
have  its  own  resurrection  in  Heaven.  Grod 
knows! 


BLANCA  MILESI  MOJON: 

▲  BIOGBAFHICAI.  KOTICB  BT  MMJLM  BOUVBtimS. 

EMILE  SOUVESTRE,  the  Attic  philosopher, 
is  so  well  and  favorably  known  among  us, 
that  we  welcome  whatever  comes  from  his  hand 
as  if  it  bore  the  superscription  of  a  friend.  His 
memoir  of  Bianca  Blilesi  was  written  and  print- 
ed for  private  circnlation,  and  sent  to  a  few  per- 
sons in  this  country  whose  good  fortune  it  was 
to  know  personally  this  admirable  woman. 

The  firiends  of  Bianca  Milesi,  in  limiting  the 
memoir  to  private  circulation,  roust  have  been 
governed  by  the  modest  consideration  that  the 
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pnblic  are  not  interested  in  a  merely  prirate 
character.  There  is  not  a  word  in  it  to  give 
pain,  or  cast  reproach ;  and  there  is  so  much  for 
general  edification  that  we  are  snre  of  doing  the 
pnblic  a  favor  by  opening  to  them  a  book  to 
which  they  wonld  not  otherwise  have  access. 

We  can  not  apologize  for  enriching  our  do- 
mestic cabinets  with  a  model-portrait  at  this 
period  of  our  biographical  literature,  when  the 
press  favors  us  with  histories  of  ward  pcditicians, 
when  the  pnblic  devours  the  autobiography  of 
Mr.  Bamum,  and  the  pen  of  our  greatest  gen- 
ius is  employed  on  the  biography  of  an  accident- 
al President. 

We  therefore  quote,  for  its  grace  more  than 
for  our  necessity,  M.  Sourestre^s  introduction 
of  his  subject:  **We  have  not  to  do  here,**  be 
says,  '*  with  one  of  those  personages  whose  pas- 
sage leaves  behind  a  luminous  track  in  history ; 
but  private  life  has  its  own  n^odels.  Besides  the 
public  Pantheons  destined  for  national  celebri- 
iieSf  which  of  us  has  not  his  domestic  Pantheon, 
where  he  delights  to  preserve  the  memory  of  he- 
roes better  known,  though  more  humble,  who 
are,  as  it  were,  the  holy  patrons  of  our  obscure 
pilgrima^?"  "By  the  side  of  the  great  epic 
of  humanity,  each  of  us  writes  his  Iliad  in  honor 
of  some  unknown  Achilles.  In  truth,  the  Achil- 
ks  'are  less  rare  than  we  suppose ;  and  there 
are  in  the  world,  thank  God,  more  lofty  souls 
than  high  renowns.  How  much  courage  is 
there,  how  much  devotion,  how  much  genius, 
which  wants  but  a  pedestal  to  be  perceived  by 
the  whole  world  1 " 

But,  apart  from  the  pleasure  to  be  derived 
from  the  intimate  knowledge  of  a  noble  nature, 
the  little  volume  before  us  has  additional  inter- 
est from  the  curious  insight  it  affords  into  the 
habits  of  domestic  life  and  female  education  in 
Italy ;  and  from  the  beautiful  picture  it  presents 
of  maternal  devotion,  and  of  the  most  enlaiged 
views,  and  the  most  untiring  exercise  of  Chris- 
tian virtues  in  the  heart  of  Paris,  where  we  are 
apt  to  believe  that  enjoyment  is  universally  the 
sole  object  of  existence,  and  an  amiable  courte- 
sy the  only  virtue  really  cultivated. 

There  is  a  rank  growth  in  the  soil  of  Paris, 
and  that  virtue  must  be  of  a  robust  nature  that 
is  preserved  intact  in  tl^e  heart  of  it.  It  is 
among  the  perils  of  exiles  and  emigrants  that 
they  are  removed  from  the  multiplied  domestic 
ties  and  home  influences  by  which  common  na- 
tures are  fortified.  If  we  must  believe  common 
report,  some  of  our  own  matrons,  who  would 
have  been  "  content  to  dwell  in  decencies"  at 
home,  live  in  Paris  terns  peur,  but  unhappily 
not  sans  rtproche. 

We  shall  see  what  a  beautiful  life  can  be  lived 
there. 

Bianea  Milesi  was  bom  at  Milan  on  the  22d 
of  May,  1790.  Both  her  parents  were  of  the 
historiiil  family  of  the  Viscontini.  The  con- 
siderable fortune  of  the  family  was  secured  to 
her  father  by  a  convenient  conventual  extinc- 
tion of  his  sisters. 

Bianea  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  AHlesi, 


and  the  youngest  of  five  deters.  She  was  eent, 
before  she  was  six  years  old,  to  be  educated  in 
a  convent  in  Florence.  Here,  though  ao  young, 
she  submitted  to  the  severe  conventual  routine 
of  duty  with  characteristic  fidelity,  and  here  she 
met  with  her  first  recorded  sorrow.  She  had  a 
sister  whose  turbulent  temper  so  tormented  the 
poor  nuns  that  they  transformed  her  name  Mi- 
lesi into  Maleai  (bom  for  mischief).  She  was 
treated  as  if  she  had  the  plague. 

Shut  up  alone  in  her  room,  and  isolated  at 
church,  fasts  and  inflictions  of  all  sorts  were 
heaped  on  her  till  our  tender  little  Bianea,  baT- 
ing  no  mortal  means  of  resistance  to  this  tyran- 
ny, clasped  her  hands  with  vehement  deqiair  and 
prayed  "that  God  would  strike  the  nuns  dead 
that  beat  her  sister," 

The  discipline  of  unmitigated  punishment 
had  its  usual  effect  on  the  culprit,  and  she  be- 
came incorrigible,  and  so  looked  upon  faenel^ 
repeating,  like  poor  Topsy,  that  "  it  was  not  her 
fault  if  she  were  wicked — she  could  do  nothing 
about  it !" 

Happily,  there  was  a  response  to  Bianca*s 
prayer,  though  not  quite  in  the  direct  mode  ^e 
ejq>ected.  A  political  movement  led  xh»  Milesi 
to  recall  their  children. 

While  they  were  on  the  return  journey  to  Mi- 
lan, under  Uie  conduct  of  the  abb^  Attached, 
according  to  the  Italian  custom,  to  the  family, 
Malesi  threw  her  little  saint-sister  into  a  parox- 
ysm of  despair  by  an  act  common  to  womankind 
since  our  first  mother  fell  in  love  with  her  own 
image,  as  she  bent  with  "  inexperienced  thought^ 
to  gaze  on  it  in  the  clear,  smooth  lake  of  Para- 
dise. But  the  convent  creed  had  taught  Bianea 
that  to  look  in  a  mirror  was  a  sin ;  and  detect- 
ing her  sister  before  a  glass  at  an  inn,  "she 
threw  her  arms  around  her,  weeping — terrified, 
beseeching  her  not  thus  to  expose  herself  to 
damnation  1" 

Poor  Malesi  must  have  been  often  tempted 
to  repeat  this  sin,  if  she  really  became  the  sur- 
passingly beautiful  woman  we  havv  since  seen 
her  represented  in  a  picture  hanging  at  the 
bedside  of  another  sister,  in  her  sf^ndid  palace 
in  Milan.  In  this  portrait  she  is  painted  as  * 
Magdalen. 

The  holidays — the  bright  inteTT^;nums  in 
school-day  life -^  the  hi^piest  epodis  of  child- 
hood-^were  denied  to  these  little  giils.  **  When 
they  perceived  Milan  in  the  distance  Ihey  shout- 
ed with  joy.  Bianea  screamed  out  the  names 
of  the  difierent  objects  she  recognized,  wlien  she 
was  stilled  by  the  abb^  who,  till  then  silent 
about  their  destination,  told  them  he  had  orders 
to  leave  them  at  the  Convent  of  St.  Sophia ;  and 
there  the  poor  children  were  set  down,  widiont 
once  embracing  their  parents.**  Thus  were  the 
instincts  Heaven  bestowed  defrauded. 

The  girls  gained  nothing  by  their  change  of 
position.  If  possible,  this  r^igious  estaUtsh- 
ment  was  worse  manf^^  than  that  at  Florence. 
Let  those  who  assert  that  there  is  no  advance  « 
in  the  world,  or  who  doubt  the  results  of  Prot- 
estantism, compare  the  teaching  of  the  pauper 
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ehildren  at  BUckweU*a  Iilaiid  with  the  edaca- 
tioa  of  the  faTored  classes  of  that  time  in  Milan. 
'*  The  school  hours  were  spent  in  reciting  Latin 
prayeiB,  reading  the  '  LiTes  of  the  Saints,'  writ* 
ing  oat  copies,  or  learning  to  embroider  bnming 
hearu  on  black  canras!  As  to  moral  edvca- 
tion,  that  was  not  thought  of." 

The  physical  edocation  of  the  conrent  was  on 
a  par  with  the  moral.  "The  Tast  and  ill-fnr* 
nished  dormitaries  were  never  wanned  in  win- 
ter ;  the  water  froze  in  their  wash-basins^  bat 
so  long  as  the  pions  exercises  were  performed 
the  superior  was  satisfled'*-^-the  object  of  edu- 
cation was  accomplished — the  child  was  prepared 
for  the  part  the  woman  was  to  act  *'  The  old- 
er boarders  practiced  that  adroit  hTpocrisj-  which 
was  then  the  basis  of  women's  education.  One 
of  Bianoa's  companions  was  a  little  countess  who 
never  missed  anj  of  her  derotions,  though  she 
was  alreadj  carrying  on  an  amorous  correspond- 
ence with  a  youUi  outside  the  convent,  to  whom 
•he  each  day  conveyed  her  love  missive  (and 
reoeived  one  in  return)  by  a  thread  dropped  from 
the  grating  of  her  window." 

These  confused  notions  of  ^liritual  education 
are  not  quite  exorcised  from  society.  We  heard 
of  a  pioas  teacher,  a  few  days  since,  telling  his 
congregation  that,  he  came  not  to  teach  them 
morali^,  Imt  to  save  their  souls ! 

In  her  ninth  year,  Bianca  was  transferred  to 
the  Convent  of  San  Spirito.  Here  the  mate* 
rial  wants  of  the  pupil  wero  alone  provided  for. 
Lessons  were  given  by  masters  from  without. 
Each  nun  had  two  pupils  whom  she  taught  (all 
she  knew)  to  read  and  to  knit.  Bianca  and  hej» 
sister  were  confided  to  an  excellent  creature, 
iriioae  chief  occupaticm  was  to  repeat  to  them 
the  story  of  her ' ^innocent  loves."  Naturo  mas- 
tered oonventnal  tyrannies ! 

The  pupils  ate  in  a  great,  damp  refectory, 
whero  each  nun,  besides  the  dishes  allowed  to 
all,  was  permitted  some  little  epicurism  of  her 
own  conooetiott,  which  she  shared  with  her  pu- 
pils. The  banquet-hall  was  lighted  by  a  single 
candle  perched  on  a  high  candelabra. 

This  convent,  too,  had  iu  little  countess  en- 
acting her  clandestine  love-drama.  like  Pyr- 
amus  and  Thisbe,  tiie  lovers  had  their  '^wall" — 
the  wall  of  the  refectory — and  corresponded  by 
means  ofnqppings,  of  briefer  interpretation  than 
ihe  modern  spiritnalists',  as  love's  vocabulary 
has  a  most  significant  conciseness. 

The  innocent  Biaaca  looked  on  without  com- 
prehension or  curiosity.  Her  original  charac- 
ter gave  another  direc^bn  to  her  interests.  Na- 
ture eeeaped  from  coDventoal  rule  by  a  veiy  dif- 
ferent outlet.  She  delighted  in  difficult  tasks. 
Her  characteristic  enthusiasm  already  appeared 
in  a  piety  which  maaifiMted  itself  in  the  usual 
modes  of  the  Bomish  religion.  She  endeavoi^ 
ed  to  arrive  at  the  periiBCtien  of  the  saints  whoee 
lives  she  diligently  studied,  by  mortification, 
self-imposed  penances,  and  even  flagellations. 
One  can  hardly  tell  whether  most  to  deprecate 
the  absurd  impositiotts  of  the  religion,  or  to  ad- 
mire the  simple  fidelity  of  the  child. 


The  faculty  of  veneration,  which  in  her  after- 
life was  beautifully  manifested,  now  came  out  in 
what  her  biographer  terms  "naive  marvelings." 
"  She  had  unqualified  respect  for  her  superiors, 
and  whenever  her  mother  and  sisters  visited  her 
she  went  into  an  ecstasy  over  their  beauty,  dieir 
elegance,  their  fluent^.  Every  advantage  which 
would  have  excited  the  jealousy  of  a  less  disin- 
terested qnrit,  or  discouraged  it,  transported 
her  with  joy." 

We  trace,  with  some  particularity,  the  course 
of  her  childhood,  as  it  illustrates  the  power  of 
a  gifted  character  to  dispense  with  ordinary 
means  and  rise  by  its  own  nature.  The  ea- 
gle's egg  may  be  hatched  under  a  hen's  wiog,  but 
the  bird  will  soar  away  from  its  dull  nurse  into 
the  element  for  which  God  has  bestowed  wing 
and  courage.  \ 

From  San  Spirito  she  was  transferred,  with 
her  sisters,  to  a  certain  Dame  Galliha.  The 
advantage  of  this  new  position  seems  not  to  have 
been  the  la^'s  instruction,  which  was  limited 
to  magnifying  herself  in  the  eyes  of  her  pupils, 
and  to  this  end  she  perpetn^y  talked  of  her 
travels  in  England,  and  the  great  people  she 
had  known  thero.  But  Bianoa's  mind  was  a 
precious  soil,  and  every  chance  wind  brought 
good  seed  to  it.  She  romembered  an  orchard, 
the  Eden  of  her  imagination,  where  Madame 
QalUna's  pupils  were  permitted  to  rove  at 
pleasure— ''she  recalled,  forty  years  afterward, 
certain  little  flowers,  gathered  in  that  orchard." 
She  had  also  a  lively  remembrance  of  a  summer 
passed  at  the  palace  of  Count  Trivalzi,  whose 
daughter  was  a  fellow-pupiL  There  th^y  had 
access  to  the  diateau  and  diarming  gardens  of 
Monza,  which  made  so  deep  an  impression  on 
her  susceptible  mind  that,  when  she  revisited 
them  fbrty^five  years  after,  she  recalled  the  trees, 
and  waterfslls,  and  many  particulars  of  those 
happy  years  when,  to  use  her  own  words,  '*  tout 
ce  qui  plaUak  k  ton  regard  lui  semhlotit  ton  bitm^ 
(whatever  pleased  her  seemed  to  be  her  own 
property). 

It  was  at  Madame  Gallina's  that  Bianoa's 
skill  in  devising  excuses  to  avert  reprimands 
from  her  companions  gained  for  her  the  honor- 
able tobriquet  of  "Advocate," 

She  had  no  occasion  to  exercise  her  office  in 
her  own  behalf,  for  she  anticipated  orders,  and 
exceeded  prescribed  tasks.  Though  the  young- 
est of  the  pupils,  she  was  always  intrusted  with 
&e  superintendence  of  the  school  in  Madame's 
absence. 

In  the  spring  of  1803  our  pupils  were  recalled 
to  their  fath^s  house.  The  Milesi  family  ad- 
hered to  the  custom  of  their  country  among  the 
gentry;  that  being  to  confide  the  boys  to  an 
abbd  and  the  girls  to  a  confidential  woman  who 
combined  the  offices  of  maid  and  governess,  and 
thus  relieved  the  motiier  of  all  responsibility— 
as  if  man  could  sq>arate  what  God  hath  joined! 

Let  us  see  whtttjamify  training  then  was  in 
Italy,  and  what,  for  the  most  part,  it  probably 
still  is. 

"  Blanche  and  her  sisters  were  admitted  every 
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moming  to  the  bedside  of  their  mother,  kissed 
her  hand,  and  did  n^t  see  her  again  until  din- 
ner-time, when  seyeral  guests  were  always  as- 
sembled. The  children  were  not  admitted  to 
the  drawing-room  till  erening,  and  then  looked 
on  while  tarots  and  ombre  were  played.  On 
Sunday  they  took  a  drive  on  the  Corso,  always 
accompanied  by  the  duenna.  The  eldest  sis- 
ter was  the  only  one  exempted  from  these  rules. 
She  occupied  separate  apartments  with  her 
grandmother,  Blanche  Yiscontini,  a  great  lady 
of  the  good  old  time,  who  knew  how  to  read 
and  write  just  as  much  as  was  necessary  to  de- 
cipher her  psalms  and  keep  a  laundresses  ac- 
count; but  she  had  learned  from  the  world 
what  no  book  can  teach.  She  had  been  much 
courted  in  her  youth,  both  on  account  of  her 
beauty  and  her  friendly  relations  with  Count 
Greppi,  then  Intendant-General.  Her  manners 
were  noble,  and  she  had  retained  great  kindli- 
ness and  amiability.  Her  whole  pleasure  con- 
sisted in  gathering  at  her  table  some  of  her 
firiends,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  seventy,  and 
her  great  business,  every  moming,  was  to  ar- 
range with  the  head  cook,  Paolo,  the  dinner 
which  should  be  served.  For  this  purpose  the 
remains  of  the  preceding  day  were  brought  be- 
fore her,  and  set  out  in  a  hall  appropriated  to 
this  sole  use,  and  she  gravely  reviewed  them 
with  her  aid-de-Camp.  Each  time  that  she  de- 
cided on  a  new  dish,  or  pointed  out  the  means 
of  preparing  an  old  one  for  a  reappearance, 
Paolo  bowed  respectfully,  and  replied,  ^^Illus^ 
tristima,  si,  farb  cost,**  (Yes,  most  illustrious 
lady,  I  shaU  do  so.)  The  excellent  woman 
often  changed  her  resolutions,  and  gave  new 
orders  to  her  valet,  who  never  failed  to  approve 
every  change  by  the  same  salutation  and  the 
same  official  phrase.  This  grave  piece  of  busi- 
ness being  over,  the  old  lady  repaired  to  the 
drawing-room.  She  received  company  all  day, 
with  either  a  fan  or  a  screen  in  her  hand,  ac- 
cording to  the  season ;  and,  thanks  to  the  gen- 
eral habits  of  idleness  in  Italy,  society  never 
fiuled  her.'* 

Bianca  was  her  father^s  favorite,  and  she  re- 
turned his  love  with  all  the  tenderness  of  her 
heart.  He  died  in  1804,  leaving  the  poor  little 
girl  of  fourteen  inconsolable.  At  that  age  such 
a  calamity  seems  to  end  the  world.  She  inher- 
ited a  small  proportion  of  her  father*s  fortune 
— the  son,  according  to  the  Italian  law,  taking 
the  bulk  of  the  property  — the  lion's  share. 
Her  sisters  were  all  soon  married,  and  she  re- 
mained her  mother's  companion.  From  this 
time  she  displayed  that  eagerness  to  know  ev- 
ery thing,  which,  her  biographer  says,  **  was  the 
eternal  delight  and  eternal  torment  of  her  life." 

She  spent  her  days  in  drawing,  reading,  and 
studying.  She  had  '*an  accomplished  tutor 
with  whom  she  stndied  arithmetic,  geometry, 
and  algebra.**  Her  reading,  nnder  his  guid- 
ance, embraced  history,  biography,  dramatic 
poetry,  and  a  few  metaphysical  works.  She 
read  Hume's  Essays  and  Yolney's  Ruins.  Her 
religious  faith  was  shaken  by  these  skeptical 


writers,  and  was  easily  overcome,  as  a  fiiith  re- 
ceived on  dictation  is  liable  to  be. 

Her  mother,  charmed  with  her  daughter's 
praises  from  distinguished  men,  did  not  trouble 
herself  about  the  revolution  that  was  going  on 
in  Bianca's  mind.  Th^  only  danger  marked 
down  in  her  chart  was  *'  the  worid,"  and  for 
worldly  pleasures  Bianca  had  no  inclination. 
Her  zeal  for  study  became  so  engrossing  that, 
*^  grudging  the  time  allotted  to  her  brief  toilet, 
she  cut  off  her  hair!"  In  order  to  save  her 
money  to  buy  books,  she  wore  a  cloth  dress  and 
coarse  shoes.  The  rational  objects  of  her  econ- 
omies, ultra  as  they  were,  are  edifying. 

She  limited  herself  to  bare  necessaries,  that 
she  might  have  the  luxury  of  a  journey  over 
beautiful  Switzerland.  Was  this  young  girl  of 
the  same  species  with  those  whose  trimmed  silk 
flounces  do  scavengers'  duty  in  Broadway? 

Bianca's  active  mind,  a^r  indulging  in  va^ 
ried  pursuits,  was  concentrated  on  painting. 
Appiana,  a  distinguished  Milanese  painter, 
**  felt,  as  did  maoy  others,  a  paternal  tenderness 
for  this  energetic  and  charming  young  person." 
He  volunteered  to  become  her  teacher,  and  per- 
mitted her,  as  he  did  no  one  else,  access  to  his 
scaffolding,  to  see  him  work  on  his  frescoes. 
She  had  the  temperament  of  an  artist,  and  the 
taste,  which,  we  rather  think,  like  many  others 
she  mistook  for  talent,  if  we  may  judge  from  por- 
traits we  have  seen  of  Sismondi  and  his  wifb,  in 
their  house  at  Ch^ne.  With  all  her  devotion  to 
art,  and  love  of  her  suljects,  she  fidled  in  this  in- 
stance to  produce  tolerable  pictures.  'But  if  Bi- 
anca were  no  painter,  she  had  genius,  youth,  and 
enthusiasm,  and  these  attracted  to  her  mother's 
house  the  distinguished  men  of  Milan,  and  a  long 
list  of  known  artists,  whom  M.  Sonvestre  speci- 
fies. *  *  One  of  these  asked  Bianca  in  marriage. 
The  young  enthusiast  replied  to  his  proposal  that 
she  would  only  marry  herself  to  art."  Since  her 
faith  in  religion  was  wrecked  she  had  trans- 
ferred her  worship  to  art ;  and  courted  and  be- 
set with  flatterers  as  she  was,  she  found  it  im- 
possible, in  her  present  position,  to  give  it  that 
concentrated  devotion  which  alone  could  lead 
to  ultimate  success.  She  therefore  set  to  work 
to  persuade  her  mother  to  take  her  to  Borne, 
and  the  mother — as  mothers  are  wont — yield- 
ed her  own  convenience  and  inclinations,  and 
went,  attended  by  the  faithful  abbe  The  gal- 
leries of  Pistoia  and  Venice  were  visited  on  their 
way.  They,  by  some  adverse  accident,  missed 
seeing  Alficri*8  monument  at  Santa  Crooe — 
poor  Bian<^  was  incimsolable.  '*Tbe  great 
Italian  tragedian  had  become  her  hero;  she 
had  adopted  his  opinions,  and,  with  him,  a^iir- 
ing  to  the  independence  of  her  country,  she  par- 
took his  hatred  of  all  ft^reign  domination.  At 
Rome  she  coldly  repulse^  the  kindness  of  Gen- 
eral Miolis,  then  the  French  commander  there. 
In  spite  of  this,  the  General  persevered  in  giv- 
ing the  mother  and  daughter  several  splendid 
fgtes  at  the  Doria  palace.  But  the  fanatical 
admirer  of  Alfieri  would  not  respond  to  his  cor- 
dial and  graceful  courtesy,  and  maintain^  * 
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iuiiigk^  coldness,  neglecting;  no  opportunity  of 
expressing  her  detestation  of  the  authoritjr  that 
goTomed  die  ancient  capital  of  the  world. 

General  Miolis  was  notified  that  she  was  oir- 
eolating  a  Tiolent  pamphlet  of  Alfieri*8,  entitled 
MitoffttUo,  and  he  kindlj  warned  her  that  she 
was  playing  a  perilous  game,  and  gave  her  fa- 
therly adyioe,  which  our  young  patriot  received, 
as  she  afterward  confessed,  **  insolently  enough.*' 

**  But  when  afterward,  in  1821,  she  had  to  do 
with  Austrian  authorities,  she  rendered  justice 
to  the  good  sense  and  long-suffering  of  the 
French  GeneraL" 

Bianca  obtained  at  Borne,  and  arranged  a 
studio,  at  great  expense,  and  worked  diligently, 
designing  at  nig^t  and  painting  by  day ;  but  she 
fiuled  in  attaining  the  seclusion  she  desired. 
Her  mother  had  her  $altm — she  loyed  society — 
and  friends  and  adorers  surrounded  her  daugh 
ter.  "  The  engrarer  Bestrini  dedicated  to  her 
one  of  his  first  productions.  Oanora  was  in- 
troduced to  her ;  and  at  sight  of  the  young  art- 
ist whom  all  Europe  admired  the  young  enthu- 
siast burst  into  tears*  The  illustrious  sculptor 
manifested  a  strong  interest  in  her,  and  ^eir 
mutual  sentiments  ripened  into  a  durable  friend- 
ship.'' 

The  mother  and  daaghter  made  an  excursion 
to  Naples,  and  there  were  received  and  fHed  by 
Tassoni,  then  Minister.  At  one  of  his  balls  Bi- 
anca duiced  with  the  Queen.  The  next  morn- 
ing her  friends  crowded  around  her  to  congrat- 
ulate her  upon  this  rare  fortune;  upon  which 
she  said,  with  honest  simplicity,  that  she  really 
took  no  note  of  her  singular  happiness  till  she 
was  told  of  it. 

The  seclusion  she  had  sought  in  quitting  Mi- 
lan she  certainly  had  not  found  in  the  brilliant 
circles  of  Rome  and  Naples.  Madame  Milesi 
sighed  for  her  home,  and  Bianca  entreated  to 
be  allowed  to  pursue  her  studies  at  Rome,  and 
actually  persuaded  her  mother  to  leave  her  there 
with  an  old  gouvemante  and  her  valet  de 
chambre.  This  arrangement  was  kept  a  pro- 
found secret  from  her  great  acquaintance,  Ca- 
nova  alone  excepted.  He  oflfered  to  her  use  th^ 
antiques  of  his  studio.  She  worked  fourteen 
hours  each  day.  Her  diligence  and  ardor  would 
have  made  an  artist,  if  the  divine  afflatus  were 
not  essential  to  art 

About  this  time  she  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  German  lady,  a  student  of  painting;  in 
Bome.  Souvestre's  portrait  of  this  lady  bears 
so  striking  a  resemblance,  in  its  eccentricities 
as  well  as  its  genius,  to  our  own  celebrated 
countrywoman,  that  we  can  not  forbear  to  copy 
it: 

**  Sophia  Beinhaid  was  one  of  those  mascu- 
line characters  that  make  their  way  without  be- 
ing obstructed  by  obstacles,  or  disturbed  by  ob- 
jections. She  had  secured  her  independence 
under  the  guardianship  of  a  manly  austerity 
(so  to  speak),  which,  H  it  took  fh>m  the  charm 
of  her  own  sex,  gave  her  some  of  the  privileges 
of  the  other.  Simple,  sincere,  rnn  pern  rude, 
she  had  in  her  progreas  broken  down  the  little 


barriers  that  rather  trammel  than  protect,  and 
•he  had  allowed  herself  all  those  decent  free- 
doms that  custom  alone  interdicts.'* 

One  is  tempted  to  ask,  is  this  Sophia  Bein- 
hard,  or  our  own  artist,  Harriet  Hosmer  ?  But 
Miss  Beinharlwas  forty  yean  old ;  Miss  Hos- 
mer is  still  in  the  blossoming  of  her  youth. 

Hie  bold,  self-reliant  Sophia  charmed  the 
gentle  Bianoa.  It  is  often  noticeable,  in  the 
strong  and  enduring  firiendships  of  women,  that 
the  wants  of  the  one  party  are  supplied  by  the 
other.  The  one  is  p<xr  excellence  feminine,  the 
other  has  a  strong  admixture  of  the  manly  ele- 
ment. 

Sophia  returned  her  friend's  attachment  loy- 
ally, and  she  dealt  sincerely  with  her.  '*  Yon 
have,"  she  said,  ''retained  the  habits  of  a  high- 
bora  young  lady.  Ton  love  sodety,  little  com- 
plimentary notM,  madrigals  a  la  Franpaise,  etc., 
etc  All  Uiat  is  incompatible  with  a  serious  vo- 
cation. Tou  must  choose  between  the  world 
and  painting — between  the  r6k  of  an  idol,  £fin 
in  hand,  and  that  of  a  laborious  artist.  If  you 
would  arrive  at  a  serious  result,  you  must  begin 
by  renouneing  social  sweets  (^nicreries),  and  per- 
mit yourself  to  be  treated  as  an  honest  creature 
abscnbed  in  form  and  color.  You  must  seek 
criticism  rather  than  homage,  and  never  re- 
member that  you  are  an  iUustrisHma  e  gentil* 
iesima  eiffnora," 

Bianca  acknowledged  the  truth  of  all  this, 
but  her  incessant  activity,  her  ever-wakeful  cu- 
riosity, her  diffusive  benevolence,  and  (if  we 
must  confbss  it)  the  desire  of  pleasing — which 
her  beauty  and  youth  justified— did  not  tend  to 
a  very  striet  conformity  to  her  friend*s  counsel. 
A  true  artist  concentrates  his  faculties,  as  a 
burning-glass  does  the  sun's  rays.  To  Bianca 
the  world  was  flooded  with  sunshine,  and  her 
sjrmpathies  responded  to  the  universal  beauty. 

Bianca  adhered  conscientiously  for  two  years 
and  a  half  to  her  pursuit.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  she  met  her  mother,  by  appointment,  in 
Florence,  and  so  unabated  was  her  filial  love 
by  the  starvation  of  this  long  absence  that  she 
fainted  on  seeing  her.  They  again  parted,  and 
Bianca  returned  to  her  friend  and  her  studio  in 
Bome.  There  she  remained  till  Sophia  Bcin- 
hard  went  to  Germany.  Then  she  decided  to 
r(s)oin  her  mother,  but  this  was  not  then  easily 
done.  '*  The  roads  were  intercepted  by  Mnraf  s 
troops,  and  the  sea  voyage  was  endangered  by 
cruisers.  She  decided  to  take  a  small  boat  and 
coast  along  to  Genoa.  She  embarked  with  her 
maid,  her  German  teacher,  and  two  sailors.  A 
violent  gale  drove  the  little  skiff  out  to  sea,  and 
the  waves  dashed  over  the  boat  The  terrified 
sailors  wept  and  prayed."  (Yonr  untaught  Ital- 
ian is  never  so  presumptuous  as  to  try  to  help 
himself  out  of  a  dilemma.  He  relies  wholly  on 
the  Virgin  or  his  patron  saint )  '  *  Bianca  first  of 
all  secured  to  her  own  person  some  precious 
drawings  which  Canova  had  intrusted  to  her.* 


*  It  WM  oa  this  oeeMkm  that  Canova  vr*te  thoa  to 
her:  ^'WotreaiblodforjoodariDf  joor^erUoosTOTafO, 
and  thank  God  that  jon  are  safe  with  yoor  funUy.    I 
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She  then  baled  out  the  boat,  seized  the  oars, 
and  inspired  the  sailors  to  exertion  by  her  own 
energy.  Toward  night  they  reached  the  shore, 
and  were  sheltered  in  a  fisherman's  hat.*' 

Bianca'a  return  to  Milan  oocasioned  vanooB 
festivities,  and  introdneed  her  to  Madame  Ful- 
via  Yerri,  with  whom  she  formed  an  enduring 
friendship.  "  Our  union, "  says  Madame  Yerri, 
in  a  letter  quoted  by  Sontestre,  **  became  more 
and  more  intimate,  and  from  the  moment  we 
were  motliers  it  assumed  a  sacred  character. 
Of  late  years  both  our  hearts  were  throbbing 
for  France  and  Italy,  and  each  turned  to  the 
other  for  sympathy.  The  episode  of  a  friend- 
ship of  thnty-frve  years  in  a  lifetime  of  fifty- 
nine,  characterises  one  whose  stable  aflbetions 
grew  even  in  absence." 

The  gayeties  of  Milan  and  the  new  enthu- 
siasm for  Madame  Yerri  interrupted  Bionca's 
painting,  and  she  finally  abandoned  her  studio, 
and  traveled  through  Switzerland,  Germany, 
and  Hungary  for  mental  and  moral  improve- 
ment. M.  Souvestre  gives  some  extracts  fh>m 
her  journal  as  illustrative  of  the  activity  of  her 
heart  and  mind.  We  translate  them  in  the 
hope  they  may  stimulate  to  emulation  some  few 
of  the  thousand  travelers  we  send  forth  eveiy 
spring,  not  always  to  return  with  the  golden 
harvests  reaped  by  Bianca  Milesi.  We  shall 
have  room  but  for  a  few  specimens,  but  these 
few  show  her  seeking  the  sodety  of  men  emi- 
nent in  art,  literature,  and  sci^ice,  investigat- 
ing every  new  subject,  examining  hospitals  and 
manufkctures,  and  taking  particular  note  of  any 
thing  that  might  benefit  her  own  country  by  its 
introduction  there,  receiving  flattering  atten- 
tions from  royal  personages  without  a  pulsation 
of  vanity,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  this  occupa- 
tion laying  down  strict  rules  for  her  fhture 
course  of  life : 

**Ba»U.  Dined  with  BCadune  Btrecken.  We  took  onr 
eolfee  in  the  garden,  with  an  admlmble  view  of  the  Rhlae 
before  ne.  Madame  8.  told  me  that  each  of  her  trees  at 
its  planting  was  dedloated  to  one  of  her  friends.**  (A.  sa- 
cred sylran  christening  this !) 

'*  The  inhabitants  of  the  little  village  of  Btein  have  a 
custom  of  placing  orw  the  tomb,  before  each  croas,  a  vase 
with  water,  in  which  the/  keep  fragrant  plants  and  flow- 
era." 

*'  ZurieK  M.  Egg  invited  us  to  dine  with  the  boUnist 
Kamer,  and  Yogel,  the  fiither  of  the  celebrated  painter. 
I  paid  a  virit  to  old  F&aly,  to  whom  we  owe  the  tenth 
edition  of  Ortis,  which  he  presented  to  me,  sad  a  new  life 
of  Baphael,  written  bj  himself.  I  have  risited  the  man- 
niactories  and  the  hospital  of  the  blind,  which  deeply  af- 
fiBcted  me.  The  famlljr  of  Pestalozzi  received  me  very 
kindly.  I  ebeerred  the  order  and  neatness  of  their  estab- 
lishment.** 

**&im<  OaU.  What  a  happiness  again  to  tread  the 
f^  soil  of  Switserland  1  I  have  called  on  IL  Zolikofer, 
who  showed  me  his  beautifnl  collections.  Those  made 
by  himself  are  itarx»asslngly  admizmble.  He  Introdneed 
me  to  M.  Qnnsbach,  a  frteqd  of  his,  and  one  of  those 
philosophers  who  haye  embraced  the  doctrine  of  nnU 
versal  tolerance.  How  much  I  desire  to  receive  it,  to  im- 
prove myself;  and  to  bear  patiently  with  the  defects  of 
others!** 

thank  yon  with  all  my  sonl  for  year  care  of  my  cartoona 
To  whom  co«M  I  have  better  confided  them  than  to  one 
who  takes  better  eare  of  her  friend^  ooncems  than  of  her 
•wn!" 


^'Stutgard.  I  have  risited  UielMHr  of  the  edirikratsd 
engraver,  MQller.  I  am  grieved  to  lean  that  hit  most 
beantiftil  plates  are  not  the  property  of  his  family,  bat  of 
a  bookseller.*' 

^^UMaXmg.  Hen  I  have  met  Sophia  Baliihaid,  ny 
friend,  with  unspeakable  Joy.  She  ecwiins  as  JoyfU  ss 
myself,  and  this  readers  my  happiness  complete.  We 
came  together  to  Carlsruhe,  and  are  now  at  her  parrat^ 
house.  It  is  the  best  arranged  I  have  ever  eoen,  and  I 
have  made  eome  good  notes  thereof;  la  order  to  imltele 
this  model  in  my  motfaai's  hona^  when  we  retom  te  JU* 
laa.  The  Princess  Amelia,  sister  to  the  Grand  Doke,  rs. 
ceived  me  with  great  kindness.  She  offers  me  tetters  for 
the  Empress  of  Rnssia,  in  case  we  go  as  fkr  as  St  Peten- 
bmg,  and  she  spoke  to  me  of  the  Qneen  of  Bcvarik,  vlio, 
she  says,  has  heard  me  spoken  of;  and  deairee  to  nsks 
my  aeqnaintanoe.  The  next  monlng  I  fielt  ilL  Tbe 
Reinhards  were  anzioos,  and  I  rose  fh>m  bed  to  tranqnO- 
ise  ihem.  There  was  a  dance  in  the  evening,  and  I 
conid  not  refhse  to  take  part  In  aflBte  made  eqnresriyfbr 
me,  bnt  my  head  tuxned  giddy,  and  I  Ml  and  wonndad 
my  knee.** 

"To-day  I  went  with  Sophia  to  her  frithei's  tomb* 

**  I  hare  seen,  for  the  first  time,  a  solar  microecope.** 

**  TiemM.  I  have  visited  the  faospitahi  and  tbe  maae- 
faetorlea  ImadeseveialdsawlngBoftheftinUtvesad 
utensils,  which  may  prove  nsefUl  in  the  public  estshiiih- 
ments  of  Milan.  If  I  had  been  rich  enough  I  would  have 
bought  models.'* 

**I  have  been  taken  to  (he  Baron  de  KfoiT  imissun, 
where  then  are  specimens  of  all  the  nannfhefenred  pia> 
ducts  of  Austria,  ^d  of  the  original  materials  an  sx^ 
oellent  means  of  instruction.  Why  Is  not  this  done  in 
other  countri^r* 

**  Tbe  Yienneso  are  very  eourteeiis,  bat  eti^ette  de- 
prives tbe  eodal  relations  of  all  freedom.** 

^^Januany  10.  We  have,  arrived  on  the  boideia  of  tbe 
Danube.  Hungary  reckons  about  ten  million  inhabit- 
ants; of  these  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  are  no- 
bles, who  pay  no  taxes,  who  alone  have  the  right  to  pes* 
sees  land,  and  yA»»  alone  are  conaidendfieraoNa— aUtha 
rest  are  bnt  tMfVt.** 

**  Here  tbe  peasant  can  not  appear  in  a  court  of  Justioe : 
he  must  be  represented  by  his  lord.  If  he  has  a  com- 
plaint against  his  master.  It  must  be  canied  befere  the 
Comity  which  Is  composed  of  noblea,  and  whldi  akaosC 
invariably  iafilets  tbe  bastinado  upon  the  ^omplsinant.'* 

**Cbmom.  We  are  dying  with  hunger  and  thizst. 
There  is  no  inn  where  we  can  obtain  relidL  Foitonate- 
ly,  we  met  a  peasant  who  offered  ns  half  his  Inead  and 
his  glass  that  he  had  half  emptied.  I  dnnk  wltboat 
hesitation,  tbe  fear  of  ofSsodlnf  him  overooming  nj  la- 
rolsion.** 

^Dresdm.  I  have  visited  Moreau*s  monument — a 
league  from  the  city.  I  saw  a  fkvorite  wild  flower  of 
my  mothci^s;  It  brought  tears  to  my  eyea.** 

MI  have  beea  compelled  to  keep  my  foosa,  aod  have 
been  snfbrtng  severely.  During  my  sleeplMS  night  I 
planned  several  reforms,  which  I  shall  cany  into  execo- 
tton  when  I  return  to  Italy.  In  the  firrt  place,  I  wiD  re- 
fine all  visiti  whatever  during'  my  moniinif  s  eocepatlim 
I  will  receive  but  three  or  fbur  penoos  each  da^  AS 
four  o*cIock  I  will  walk  for  half  an  hour.**  (This! 
opathic  dose  of  exercise  is  truly  Italian.) 

**  Second^  I  win  stay  at  home  at  least  three  i 
in  the  week,  that  I  mayjiot  lose  ttw  fhooHy  c€  Uriac 
alone,  and  may  teach  ofcbem  to  vlalt  me  iimn  ahelM 
rather  than  beblt,  if  indeed  I  am  worthy  of  foch  a  CavoL 
I  aballhave  no  reason  to  rogxet  the  visitors  I  lose  by  this 
regulation. 

»♦  Third,  I  will  go  with  my  mother  to  the  coontryv  and 
I  will  make  every  thing  anbocdlnale  to  her  happtaasa. 
In  order  to  carry  ant  my  prcdads,  I  must  obtain  say  x&o> 
thei's  approbation.  Shall  I  miMf  have  the  coura«a  to 
persevere  f    I  hope  so.** 

The  extrmcts  we  hare  made  from  M.  Soa- 
vestre*s  extracts  will,  as  he  Jost^  sajs,  serve  to 
show  the  beautiful  consistencj  of  Bianca  Mi> 
lesi's  character.  '*  How,  indiffereut  to  dangers 
and  obetaoles,  her  instincts  led.her,  throag]^ 
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them,  ta  ererj  thing  genefons,  and  how  she 
advanced  in  life  withoat  becoming  Inkewann 
or  selfish."  The  union  of  sach  eminent  good 
tense  and  practicalness  with  enthusiasm  and 
sensihili^  is  rarer  in  a  woman  than  in  a  man. 
The  feelings  tend  to  preponderance  in  the  femi- 
nine nature. 

Signonsfiiaoca  had  reached  the  mature  age 
of  twentj-one  without*  any  abatement  of  her 
ardor.  Tnnreling  over  Switaerland  auule  her 
deplore  more  than  erer  the  endaTed  condition 
of  her  own  country.  This  was  an  epoch  of 
great  hopes  with  Italians.  An  invisible  net- 
work of  oonspirades  extended  orer  the  whole 
peninsnla.  Cluurles-Albert  himself,  Prince  of 
Carignani,  was  inrolred  in  them.  Signora 
Miksi's  rdativee  and  friends  were  compromised 
in  this  noble  cause.  She,  with  characteristic 
seal,  oo-opereted  with  Uiem.  A  sasfudons  let- 
ter, with  her  signatore,  being  intercepted  by  the 
poliee,  she  was  aorested,  but  thanks  to  the  in- 
terposition of  liadame  Verri,  she  was  saved 
from  prison,  and  merely  restricted  to  her  own 
apartment.  Her  mother,  in  ocmeert  with  Ma- 
dame Verri,  oontrired  h^  escape,  and  she  fled 
from  Milan  to  Geneva  disguised  as  the  maid  of 
her  noble  friend,  Madame  Yeiri  having  obtain- 
ed leave  of  absence  from  Strassoldo,  (governor 
of  Milan,  who  was  her  lover. 

Madame  Veni  wrote  letters  from  Geneva 
which  would  have  exposed  her  to  serious  con- 
sequences had  not  Strassoldo,  with  a  magna- 
nimity not  always  found  in  a  rejected  lover,  cau- 
tiously concealed  them,  and  at  his  death  re- 
turned them  to  the  writer. 

'*  Blanca  was  now  in  a  state  of  mind  to  sup- 
port greater  trials  than  Austrian  persecution  or 
a  forced  exile.  The  tenderest  sentiments  of 
her  heart  were  at  last  awakened."  During  a 
journey  she  had  made  to  Genoa  in  behalf  of 
her  brother-in-law,  Pisano,  one  of  the  conspira- 
tors, she  met  Dr.  Mojon,  who  ranked  among 
the  first  physicians  there.  He  was  so  distin- 
guished at  Pavia,  where  he  fini^ed  his  medi- 
cal studies,  that  he  was  sent  in  1802  (being 
then  only  eighteen  I)  into  the  medical  service 
of  the  Prench  army.  Napoleon  saw  him  ad- 
ministering to  the  wounded  at  Bfarengo,  and 
suoked  him.  Three  years  afterward  he  met 
him  in  a  drawing-room  in  Paris.  "Ah!"  be 
exclaimed,  "here  is  my  little  Marengo  doc- 
torr 

Afterward,  and  when  Dr.  Mcjon  had  made 
great  advances  in  his  professional  accomplish- 
ments and  reputation.  Napoleon  appointed  hira 
sncoessiveljr  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology, First  Physician  of  the  liGlitary  Ho^ital, 
and  Physician  of  the  Imperial  Court 

His  opinions  coincided  on  every  point  with 
Bianca's.  Attached,  like  her,  to  the  philoeopby 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  desirous  of  progress, 
inimical  to  Austrian  domination,  he  possessed 
also  a  reputation  for  science  and  goodness  which 
couM  lumlly  fiul  to  attract  the  young  giri.  A 
warm  attachment  soon  arose  between  them,  and 
heir  correspondence  with  M.  Mqfonand  the  hope 


of  their  approaching  union  made  exile  more  than 
tolereble  to  Bianoa.  She  soon  found  another 
source  of  consolation  in  the  society  of  the  emi- 
nent historian  Sismondi,  and  became  his  inti- 
mate friend  as  well  aa*bis  ardent  disciple.  Her 
love  and  veneration  for  him  went  on  increasing  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  well  deserved  by  the  wisdom 
and  the  encouragement  he  imparted  to  her. 
Madame  Sismondi  also  became  a  most  ten- 
der and  devoted  friend  to  her,  and  a  constant 
correspondence  was  maintained  between  them, 
after  Uieir  separation,  in  which  Sismondi  took 
part.  Bianca  now  decided  on  travding  through 
Fnnoe,  Belgium,  England,  and  Holland  with  a 
female  friend.  She  kept  a  very  minute  journal, 
in  which  we  find  every  date  and  item  of  expense 
carefully  set  down — no  complaints  of  discom- 
forts by  the  way  (exemplary  abstinence!)— and 
particular  notices  of  every  thing  that  may  pro- 
mote the  well-being  of  the  Bpedes  or  the  indi- 
viduaL  The  extracts  given  by  M.  Souvestre 
are  full  of  interest,  showing  as  they  do  the  acute- 
ness  and  maturity  of  her  intellect  and  the  vari- 
ty  of  sulgects  to  which  she  applied  it. 

There  is  one  little  anecdote  in  this  journal 
which  is  characteristic  of  her  singular  independ- 
ence: 

'^Whaft  an  inflvenee,**  the  nyi,  "tho  priests  exert  in 
Frtnoe !  The  Btohop  of  Beaavals  came  to  visit  the  Doe 
de  BoiurtKm  at  Chantillj.  During  dinner  ho  said.  In  an 
imperiona  tone, 

**  *I  know  very  veil  bow  to  make  all  France  roTalUt; 
all  that  Is  neceasaiy  is  to  make  it  Catholic,  and  it  can  be 
made  Catholic  by  mnltlplTing  seminaries.* 

**  Hereupon  be  proposed  a  collection  for  the  benefit  of 
one  which  he  was  insUtutlog  in  his  diocese ;  the  prlnco 
gave  his  pennlsdon,  and  no  guest  ventured  to  reftisc.  I 
was  the  only  one  who  made  a  deep  courtesy  to  the  silver 
dish  whleh  was  passed  nnnd  to  Koeive  the  offerings.**  • 

We  are  tempted  to  make  one  more  extract. 
We  can  not  spare  an  anecdote  so  honorable  to 
humanity  as  that  which  follows : 

^  The  Dnke  of  Bonrbon  told  ns  to-day  that  when  ha 
was  thirteen  yeais  eld  he  was  permltteid  to  pass  somo 
days  with  the  other  prfawes  at  tiie  Court  of  Versaillea 
His  father  oa  this  occasion  gave  him  a  purse  containing 
a  hundred  Louis  d'or.  The  youog  prince>  for  the  first 
Ume  master  of  snch  a  treasnre,  was  very  proud,  and  very 
eager  to  display  it  to  the  prtnoesses.  and  every  evening 
h«  oonnted  It  out  before  Ibelr  eyes.  Ona  morning  he 
fonnd  the  number  of  pieces  diminished.  The  next  there 
was  still  more  missing.  He  suspected  that  some  servant 
about  the  Court  entered  his  room  at  night  and  robbed 
him  while  sleeping.  'Wishing  to  assure  himself  of  tho 
&ot  he  remained  awake,  and  watching  by  the  feeble  light 
of  his  night-lamp  be  perceived  his  old  footman  (caUt  dt 
piedi^  whoee  probity  was  renowned,  glide  Into  the  room, 
and  with  stealthy  step  approach  the  head  of  his  bed, 
wber«  he  had  placed  his  garments.  The  unfortunate 
man  grasped  the  purse,  and  turning  his  eye  toward  the 
bed  he  perceived  his  young  master  looking  at  him  from 
between  the  curtains.  The  poor  old  man,  trembling,  ad- 
vanced a  step. 

***Dld  your  highness  expect  to  be  robbed,'  he  said, 
Mtteriy,  *that  yon  are  watddng mef 

**The  young  prince  laid  his  head  back  on  the  plUow 
and  sighed  deeply  without  speaking. 

**  The  next  morning  the  valet  not  making  his  appear- 
ance, the  prince  sent  in  qnest  of  him,  and  was  terribly 
dMMked  by  learning  that  he  had  committed  Buidde  dur- 
ing the  night  The  generous  youth  then  eoocealed  the 
cause  of  his  death,  and  for  the  first  time  told  It  when  he 
was  himself  seventy  years  old— told  It  to  us  on  the  29th 
of  October,  1823  r 
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Biaiica*8  return  to  Italj  haying  become  pos- 
sible, her  marriage  with  Dr.  Mojon  was  fixed. 
It  had  been  retarded  not  only  by  her  farced  ex- 
ile, but  by  the  opposition  of  some  of  her  friends, 
who,  while  they  did  justice  to  Dr.  Mojon*s  fine 
qualities,  thought  that  his  calm  nature  and  in- 
flexible habits  would  not  satisfy  Signora  MilesilB 
active  spirit.  They  seem  to  hare  been  ignorant 
of  those  laws  of  conjugal  life  which,  by  blending 
opposite  qualities,  produce  the  most  beautiful 
harmonies.  The  perastencc  of  Bianca  and  the 
approbation  of  Sismondi  orercame  all  opposition. 
The  marriage  took  place  on  the  24th  January, 
1825;  and  Signora  Mojon  was  established  at 
Genoa,  where  her  husband  had  a  valuable  prac- 
tice. 

Henceforth  she  must  be  known  through  her 
correspondence  with  Fuhria,  Lambruschini,  Sil- 
Tio  Fellicoy  Manzoni,  and,  above  all,  Sismon- 
di— men  whose  friendship  makes  an  enviable 
fame. 

She  was  now  withdrawn  fixmi  the  world,  and 
from  pursuits  not  wi^n  the  usual  aims  of  wo- 
man, and  henceforward  her  life  may  be  a  be- 
neficent example  for  wives  and  mothers.  Now, 
''anchored  in  the  holy  duties  of  a  family,"  she 
manifests  undiminished  ardor.  She  seeks  for 
the  true  and  the  beautiful  in  the  moral  world 
with  the  same  seal  that  she  had  sought  them  in 
art,  and  with  a  more  earnest — a  "  feverish"  de- 
votion, says  her  biographer,  incompatible  with 
serenity,  *'  the  only  gift  she  had  not." 

*'  How  often  she  poured  out  to  her  friends  her 
humble  confessions  of  faults  imperceptible  to 
them,  but,  for  which  she  bitterly  reproached  her- 
self as  departures  from  her  standard  of  rectitude  I 
She  asked  advice  with  the  simplicity  and  sin- 
cerity of  a  child,  and  bore  i^  sufferings  but  her 
friends'  with  sweet  patience."  **Her  heart," 
said  one  of  them,  '*  is  a  treasury  of  devotion  and 
tenderness ;  eveiy  thing  in  it  is  pure  gold." 

Madame  Mojon  soon  became  a  mother.  Be- 
fore the  child  was  bom  she  wrote  a  testament- 
ary letter  to  her  husband,  in  which  she  desired, 
if  the  child  were  a  son,  that  he  might  be  edu- 
cated at  Hofwyl ;  if  a  daughter,  at  Greneva,  un- 
der Madame  Sismondi's  superintendence,  desir- 
ing above  all  things,  she  said,  to  preserve  the 
child  ^^daHe  soppure  Jt€iHane"  (from  Italian 
torpor).  After  the  birth  of  her  child,  she 
writes: 

"Existence  has  acquired  an  importance  in  my 
eyes  hitherto  unknown  to  me.  In  my  obscure 
life  how  many  sweet  pleasures  are  there  which 
I  should  never  have  known  in  the  brilliant  ca- 
reer I  used  to  dream  of!"  But  she  was  not  sat- 
isfied with  the  mere  luxuiy  of  maternal  tender- 
ness and  caresses,  nor  did  she  limit  her  cares 
to  the  physical  well-being  of  her  child ;  but  at 
once,  with  characteristic  aspiration,  she  began 
to  provide  for  its  spiritual  nature.  She  wrote 
to  beg  Madame  Fulvia,  who  was  going  to  Hof- 
wyl to  interrogate  M.  Fellenberg,  "  to  observe 
every  thing,  and  to  take  notes  of  eveiy  thing. 
Some  day,"  she  adds,  **  I  shall  turn  it  in  to  ac- 
count for  my  little  boy." 


She  also  asked  advice  from  Sismoodi,  in  whom 
she  had  unlimited  confidence,  and  whom  the 
caUed  her  '' Hofy  Father.'* 

'*!  needed  yoor  suggestion,"  she  writes  to 
him;  '*  it  is  just.  '  Children  should  not  be  the 
centre  round  which  the  world  turns.*  I  prom- 
ise to  use  your  warning,  and  if  we  do  not  make 
our  children  egoti^tB  by  our  exaggenied  egotism 
it  will  be  in  great  measure  owing  to  yon.  See 
the  influence  of  even  one  word  from  you !" 

Madame  Mojon*s  mother  died  about  this  time. 
She  had  shown  such  disintensted  love  for  her 
child  Uiat  gratitude  hei^^itened  her  filial  aifec- 
tion,  and  she  would  have  been  crushed  by  her 
grief  but  for  the  solace  of  her  own  child — and, 
adds  M.  Sonveetre,  '*  for  the  happiness  of  doing 
good."  This  last  source  of  consolation  is  al- 
ways open  to  the  afflicted,  who  would  find  it  as 
much  more  healing  as  it  is  more  productive  than 
secluded  grief  or  bitter  lamentation. 

One  of  the  kind  acts  that  at  this  juncture 
soothed  her  was  her  interposition  for  an  unfor- 
tunate person  who  was  stUl  acknowledged  as  a 
firiend  by  the  great  ladies  of  Milan.  Madame 
Mojon  exerted  herself  to  obtain  relief  for  her 
from  these  rich  ladies,  and  herself  headed  a  sub- 
scription with  600  livres — "the  widow's  mite," 
she  called  it ;  but  ^ose  to  whom  she  appealed 
**were  distressed  for  their  dear  friend — they 
wished  they  could  help  her,  but  they  were  forced 
to  resist  their  hearts !"  Madame  Mojon  did  not 
share  their  ** strong-mindedness,"  and  Ae  ex- 
tended her  subscription  to  2000  livres.  '*  A  cer- 
tain princess  hearing  of  this  bonn^  expressed 
herself  ^ravished  with  deUyht,*  and  promised  an 
annual  stipend.  *  We  will  look  for  it,' said  Bi- 
anca ;  *  but  promises  are  blossoms  that  seldom 
ripen  into  fruit ;  we  shall  see  how  it  will  fiure 
with  these.'"  "Alasl"  says  Souvestre,  "the 
doubt  was  prophetic — the  princess's  promisee 
never  ripened." 

She  devoted  herself  to  the  training  of  her 
children,  for  she  had  soon  a  second  son. 

She  translated  for  them  a  "  Method  for  Learn- 
ing to  Bead,"  which  was  printed  in  1829.  A 
friend  of  hers  drew  the  figures  which  accompa- 
ny the  text.  She  published,  from  time  to  time, 
"First  Lessons  for  a  Child  from  four  to  five 
years  old,"  apropos  of  which  Manzoni  called 
her  the  *'  Mother  of  her  Countiy ;"  a  translation 
of  Mrs.  Barbauld's  "  Hymns  in  Prose ;"  "Ad- 
vice to  Mothers,"  translated  from  English ;  and 
all  the  first  series  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  books  for 
children  (Educatum  FamiHkre),  As  soon  as  sha 
found  a  book  useful  for  her  boys,  her  benevolence 
led  her  to  desire  that  others  should  profit  by  it. 
Her  letters  are  f  uU  of  regrets  for  the  little  atten- 
tion paid  in  Italy  to  the  education  of  children, 
and  of  entreaties  to  her  friends  to  second  her 
efforts  in  diffusing  good  books  and  good  meth- 
ods of  instruction.  She  did  not  complain  of 
her  isolation  in  Genoa.  "It  is  a  great  happi- 
ness," she  writes  to  Signora  Fulvia,  **  to  be  able 
to  live  in  one's  self^  sAd  to  be  united  in  heart 
with  all  the  good  who  dwell  on  the  earth.  A 
fine  passage  in  a  contemporaiy  book,  or  the  an- 
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nonnoement  of  a  work  which  tends  to  adrance 
ciTilixation,  makea  mj  heart  beat  and  kindles 
mj  enthnsiasm.  Moreorer,  mj  ftiends,  eren  at 
a  distance,  are  a  constant  sonrce  of  delight  to 
me." 

In  another  letter  she  says,  playftilly,  in  rela- 
tion to  some  wrong  done  her,  **The  part  the 
lamb  plays  (k  r6h  de  mouton)  is  not  worth  much 
in  this  world  if  one  does  not  fhncy  being  roast- 
ed. A  certain  degree  of  resentment  for  injuries 
is  as  mach  a  social  debt  as  gratitude  for  benefits. 
We  hare  no  right  to  rerenge,  but  we  should  let 
those  who  offend  ns  know  that  they  hare  done 
wrong— that  we  hare  felt  the  blow.** 

She  now  experienced  the  greatest  sorrow  of 
her  life.  Her  eldest  child  died.  Another  son 
was  soon  after  bom,  who,  says  the  biographer, 
•<did  not  fill  the  roid  in  the  mother's  heart" 
There  is  no  Toid ;  the  belored  depart ;  they  do 
not  die. 

Her  disappointment  did  not  diminish  the  ar- 
dor of  her  derotion  to  the  education  of  Her  chil- 
dren. In  this  she  had  the  inestimable  co-opera-» 
tion  of  Mademoiselle  Julie  Bosselet,  who  per- 
fectly txnnprehended  her,  and  to  the  last  was  the 
confidant  of  her  hopes  and  the  assuager  of  her 
sorrows.* 

Madame  Mojon*s  chief  anxiety,  in  relation  to 
her  children,  arose  from  the  impossibility  of  rear- 
ing,^^  men  in  an  enslared  country.  The  gor- 
emment  of  Piedmont,  which  has  since  made 
such  adrances  in  liberality,  was  then  so  opposed 
to  every  innoration  that  Madame  Mcgon,  who 

*  Moosiear  Sourestre  lus  gtreoi  in  a  Dote,«l«ttir  ftrom 
lUdemoiMlle  Kowlet,  vbich  to  beftUti/iUly  Uluftzmtes 
the  ehancter  of  the  emploTer  and  emplofed  that  we  io« 
■ertU* 

**  J  must  speak  of  Madame  lf«joU*s  eottdnek  towwi  me, 
for  this  good  Mend  made  ererx  one  beUeve  that  ehe  had 
freat  obligations  to  me,  and  nerer  told  anj  one  that  J 
wotd  every  thing  to  her!  It  is  what  she  did  for  me  that 
perhaps  best  chameterfcee  her.  I  oame  to  Genoa  simply 
a  ehild's  nnne  (boims  tf*ei|AMD.  Doting  the  first  win- 
ter I  toolt  my  meals  with  the  othsrdomestios  in  the  kitch- 
en. In  the  following  May,  on  our  return  from  a  Journey 
to  Milan,  BCadame  Mojon  told  the  Doctor  that  I  was  wor- 
thy to  become  a  member  of  the  family.  From  that  time 
1  was  edmitted  to  the  table.  As  the  dining-ioem  was 
small,  I  begged,  when  there  were  guests,  to  be  excused. 
One  day,  in  the  midst  of  dinner,  Uenrl,  the  little  boy 
who  died,  exclaimed, 

***  OA,  mammal  why  U  not  Julie  dining  wUh  u§  to- 
dayr 

***rokar»H^i)^dU{<i,*i«pUedkU  mother:  'ehe 
might  to  be  here,* 

^*  After  dinner  she  came  to  me  and  said,  affectionately, 
*  My  child  has  taught  me  my  duty.  You  shaU  not  again 
toare  the  place  that  belongs  to  yoo.* 

**It  was  through  her  children  that  she  leeoicred  her 
faith  in  God,  which  she  had  lost  by  the  reasoning  of  phi- 
loBophen.  She  did  not  teach  the  existence  of  God  to  her 
children—they  rerealed  Him  to  her. 

**  As  to  her  relatiens  with  me,  yoo  hare  witnessed  the 
goodness  of  this  angel  toward  me.  The  little  that  I  am 
I  owe  to  her.  Madame  Mojoa  rescued  me  fkom  slarery. 
But  ibr  her  I  should  now  be  an  old  nurse,  whoee  white 
hairs  would  make  it  hard  Ibr  her  to  find  a  place.  I  would 
not  exaggerate  my  homtllty— It  Is  true  that  I  hare  en- 
dearored  to  do  my  duty;  but  I  hare  the  eoorictioo  that 
there  are  many  Juliet  in  the  world,  and  but  few  Biancas 
that  would  tske  the  trouble  to  disooTcr  them.'*  (We 
hare  had  the  happiness  oooe  to  see  a  like  relation  ilml 
larly  wwstslned  In  oor  American  life.) 


combined  with  some  friends  for  the  purpose, 
failed  to  obtain  permission  to  establish  a  gymna- 
sinm  for  boys.  '*The  government  could  not 
authorise  such  an  innoTation,'*  was  the  signifi- 
cant reply  to  her  application ! 

Madame  Mojon  could  not  submit  to  educating 
her  sons  under  a  goremment  where  they  must 
"  lire  slaves  or  die  in  prison,"  and  after  much 
hesitation  M.  Mojon  decided  on  a  removal  to 
France.  A  letter  to  Signora  Fulvia,  wntten  in 
1834,  contains  Madame  Mojon*s  routine  of  in- 
struction. 

»My  Bsnllo  Is  at  my  dda,  taking  hto  leMon  to  linear 
drawing,  J^  doea  this  by  eye  witboot  a  oompess  my 
only  ol^ect  Is  to  exercise  liis  eye  and  hand.  I  do  not 
enter  into  any  geometrical  explanationa— I  only  use  the 
seientifle  dictionary  when  I  examine  his  worlc**  ^*  I  rise 
at  half  past  seven ;  my  fbit  care  is  to  go  to  Denito*s  rsom : 
the  poor  Beppo  has  already  brought  him  a  light  and  he 
dresses  himself  alone.  When  he  Is  dressed  I  take  him 
into  the  children*!  room,  which  is  already  warmed,  and 
hear  him  read  two  pages  of  Italian  and  one  fWmi  the 
same  weik  la  German.  Jl  /bkU  msotfs  mm  adHHon  de 
mhmoire,  as  tt  U  done  at  HofWyL  After  the  reading  I 
ask  him  a  dosen  qoestions  about  the  meanings  ol  the 
words  he  has  been  nadlng.  At  half  past  eight  we  break- 
fkst  in  the  dteing-room.  After  this  Benito  goee  to  play, 
while  I  read  the  neespapcr  to  my  hnshnnd.  When  this 
is  dene,  I  drees  myself.  I  ghre  BonlCe  a  abort  lesson  in 
drawing  and  natural  history,  ocenpying  altogether  an 
boor  and  a  half:  then  eomee  luncheon.  After  luncheon 
the  child  stays  In  my  room  and  amasee  himself  with 
rational  ptaytkii^  whiefa  I  keep  on  band  iior  him.  I 
ean  not  yet  keep  the  two  boys  together,  there  Is  soch  a 
difbrenca  In  their  age,  and  Benlto*s  movements  are  so 
rough  that  he  can  not  tonoh  &irleo  without  making  him 
cry.  About  two  o*oloek  we  go  out  together  and  patter 
through  the  mud  of  Paris  till  five,  when  we  driTS.  I  take 
advantage  of  these  walks  to  visit  sodi  persons  as  have  a 
respect  for  the  dirt  I  collect  because  it  is  for  my  child** 
benefit  I  encounter  it  On  Mondays  and  Fridays  when  I 
receive,  Mojon  ondartakSB  to  give  Benito  his  walk.  The 
last  few  daya  I  have  eent  Benito  alone  loeanry  a  note  to  Ma- 
dame  .   I  asked  him  first  whether  he  would  be  afhdd 

of  the  carriages  or  the  crowd :  he  said  no,  and  I  let  him 
set  ofi;  but  I  sent  a  servant  to  fbllow  him  at  a  distance, 
iSor  *tis  a  seriona  matter  for  a  ehUd  of  six  yean  old  to  find 
himself  alone  In  the  streets  of  Paris,  bat  I  wish  to  give 
him  courage,  prudence,  and  a  feeling  of  responsibility. 
You  see  I  do  not  choose  what  I  like,  but  only  what  I 
think  best  for  my  son.  After  dinner  I  go  back  to  the 
children'e  room.  There  aia  ropes  hung  from  the  beam, 
and  parallel  bars,  with  which  Benito  exercises,  then  he 
looks  over  the  engravings  in  the  Pmny  Magazine^  and  st 
half  past  eight  I  put  him  to  bed.  Il  is  not  until  then 
that  I  feel  Arce  and  can  go  jUito  company.** 

While  this  devoted  mother  was  thus  doing 
eyery  thing  to  develop  the  mind  and  body  of 
her  children,  the  question  of  their  religious  edu- 
cation greatly  perplexed  her.  Since  her  heart 
had  expanded  with  the  emotions  of  love,  of  ma- 
ternity, and  above  all  of  grief,  Bianca  had  felt 
her  need  of  faith  return.  The  skepticism  of 
the  eighteenth  century  chilled  her.  She  dis- 
missed her  doubts.  She  addressed  herself  on 
this  subject  to  Manxoni,  Sismondi,  and  some 
other  friends,  who  all  aided  in  her  conversion. 

From  a  letter  of  one  of  these  friends  we  make 
the  following  interesting  extract : 

**  As  to  the  Immortality  of  the  soul,  I  maintain  fliat  wo 
aU  feel  it  independenUy  of  revelation.  It  is  not  a  mathe- 
matical  certainty— that  does  not  belong  to  moral  ques- 
tions ;  but  it  is  precisely  a  moral  certainty.  Without  this 
belief  there  is  neither  religion,  charity,  nor  possible  vir- 
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tQflL  Not  that  I  bdieye  tbote  who  deny  immortalitf  to 
he  incapable  of  Tlrtue :  but  I  maintain  that  thej  are  acta- 
ated  by  a  oonfhaed  flaeling  of  immortality  which,  in  ipite 
of  every  thing,  wocfcs  in  them.  Their  optaiom  la  hot  • 
negatiire  doubt,  and  the  want  of  an  inteUeetaal  Moae.  I 
conjure  you  then,  with  tean  in  my  eyea,  not  to  withhold 
thla  rapport  and  conaolationfh)m  your  children.  Do  not 
throw  them  into  the  Toid  and  deaolation  of  metaphyiioal 
donbt  Second  the  Impnlaea  of  their  pnve  aoulii  glre 
them— give  them  a  poaitiTe  nUgion  !** 

Her  faitih  in  dmne  tnilihi  was  restored,  but 
she' had  yet  to  settle  what  form  of  religion  to 
adopt,  and  after  conscientious  investigation  she 
decided  in  favor  of  Protestantism.  She  con- 
fided the  religions  education  of  her  sons  to  M. 
CkKjuerel,  a  celebrated  Protestant  cleiigjman  in 
Paris,  and  herself  conformed  to  all  the  observ- 
ances of  his  church. 

On  the  point  of  a  discriminate  reading  of  the 
Bible  to  children  she  received  the  following  let- 
ter from  Lambmschioi : 

^  I  know  the  Bible  oontalns  many  things  that  reqnlie 
ez|rfanation.  I  look  upon  it  as  oomprialog  great  and  sne- 
ceeelTe  rerelatlona,  and  aa  marked  by  the  flnger  et  Qod, 
ao  farauperior  do  I  regard  it  to  all  other  hooka  that  hare 
come  down  to  ns  from  antiqaity.  But,  if  the  spirit  la 
divine,  mortal  hands  hare  monlded  the  form;  eonse- 
qneotly  the  gold  ia  enveloped  by  inferior  matter— Ood 
inspiraa,  and  man  tranriatca  But  this  sol^leet  demaada 
a  volume. 

*'  I  would  implant  a  profound  veneration  Ibr  the  Holy 
Scripturea,  fad  above  aU  for  the  New  Tttatament  I  bless 
Qod  for  the  progress  in  your  xiUgious  oonrictlons,  and  I 
weep  with  Joy  at  the  thought  that  my  words  may  have 
eontrlbuted  to  It  But  above  aU  II  ia  your  loyal^  that 
pleases  our  Father  in  hmom.  He  will  continue  to 
manifest  blmaelf  to  you— to  speak  to  your  heart,  and  to 
speak  what  man  can  not  speak.** 

Her  letters  and  her  daily  life,  from  this  time, 
show  that  her  religion  was  vital;  the  main- 
spring of  her  foelings  and  actions.  M.  Son- 
vestre  has  given  us  a  long  and  enlightened 
essay  of  Madame  Mojon*s,  called  **  Historical 
Observations  addressed  to  Children  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Centniy,"  in  which  she  meets  with  can- 
dor, and  answers  with  ability,  the  arguments 
they  would  be  sure  to  hear  from  modem  skep- 
tics.    She  thus  concludes  it : 

**  He  who  does  not  admit  that  the  religion  which  ema- 
nated inm  Jesus  Christ  has  exercised  a  great  influence 
over  humanity  must  deny  hittory.  It  haa  drawn  doser, 
and  made  sacred  the  bonds  of  fkmily ;  It  has  given  dignity 
to  woman;  it  has  said  to  the  weak,  *  Suffer,  and  re- 
nounce thyself  for  the  love  of  God— be  sure  that  belbre 
Him  thou  art  equal  to  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  on 
earth.  Be  humble  when  exalted,  and  trustfol  when  cast 
down,  always  remembering  that  thou  hast  aa  immortal 
aottl,  and  that  it  is  in  thy  power,  If  then  wilt,  to  beeome 
an  angel,***  etc.,  etc. 

In  a  letter  dated  in  1889  she  speaks  of  the 
tranquillity  and  content  she  derives  from  her 
new  faith.  Yet  her  energy,  *  *  her  fever  of  good- 
will," as  her  biographer  quaintly  terms  it,  never 
rested  from  some  effort  in  the  cause  of  human- 
ity. At  one  time  she  is  occupied  with  the  con 
dition  of  women  in  Italy,  pointing  out  particu- 
larly the  evils  of  their  habitual  idleness.  <*  Use- 
ful women,**  she  says,  *<are  almost  always  re- 
spected, and  consequently  respectable.  **  Again 
she  attempts  to  democratize  painting  in  her  dear 
Italy,  by  inducing  painters  to  draw  their  subjects 


from  what  is  inmiediately  about  them.  She 
thought  a  great  deal,  too,  on  the  sulgect  of  do- 
mestics. **  She  had  great  delbrenoe  toward  those 
who  aceept  this  voltmtaiy  davery.  In  her  house 
servantswere  respected  as  much  as  masters.  She 
would  never  encroach  on  the  ti^ie  allotted  to  their 
rest  or  their  pleasures.  Eter  orders  were  always 
given  in  the  most  pdite  form,  and  if  she  thought 
she  had  given  an  unjust  reproof,  she  hastened 
to  acknowledge  and  apologise  for  it.  It  was  no 
mere  instinct  of  kindness  but  the  deliberate  act- 
ing upon  a  settled  principle.  How  deaily  she 
brings  out  her  views  in  reply  to  a  friend  who 
was  hardly  prepared  to  follow  her  in  so  strange 
a  departure  from  the  beaten  way  of  the  world. 
"No,  since  we  have  all  immortal  souls,  we  are 
all  equal.  A  eervant  sells  us  an  article  (his 
services)  like  any  other  tradesman.  When  yon 
say  that  domestics  are  not  so  well  brought  up  as 
we  are,  you  point  out  a  melancholy^c/,  but  you 
prove  no  right  in  fiivor  of  the  man  who  had  re- 
ceived a  b^r  education.  What]  shall  I  hu- 
miliate the  man  whom  I  employ  because  I  am 
the  richer,  the  more  powerful?  Shall  I  reprove 
him  before  a  child,  shall  I  teach  the  child  that 
he  may  raise  his  voice  in  speaking  to  a  poor  man, 
and  that  the  poor  man  can  not  answer  for  fear 
of  losing  his  bread?  This  is  not  to  be  endured. 
Tou  will  say,  domestics  have  no  sense  of  digni- 
ty, and  do  not  in  fact  suffer  from  being  r^firoved 
before  a  child.  That  may  be ;  but  arA^  have 
they  no  sense  of  that  precious  human  dignity 
which  is  such  an  incentive  to  well-doing?  It  is 
because  we  deny  it  to  them ;  because  we  have 
imbibed  with  our  mother's  milk  the  idea  of 
higher  and  lower  classes,  which  is  but  another 
form  of  Aristotle's  phrase  that '  there  are  two 
species  ofmen-'^laves  and  freemen.**'  We  shall 
hardly  give  Madame  Mojon  all  the  credit  due 
for  these  humane  sentiments  without  remem- 
bering that  she  was  bom,  not  in  our  democratae 
country,  but  where  there  is  a  frightful  abyss 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  She  took  a 
great  interest  in  charitable  institutions,  and  de- 
voted a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy  to  plans 
and  efibrts  for  improving  the  condition  of  some 
of  them.  She  could  never  reconcile  herself  to 
the  inequalities  of  fortune  and  condition  among 
men.  She  was  afraid  of  not  doing  enough  for 
the  poor,  and  consulted  Sismondi  on  the  sub- 
ject. '*  I  do  not  ask  you,"  she  says, "  to  enter  into 
the  old  question  of  an  equal  distribution  of 
wealth;  but  I  should  like  to  know  how  much  a 
person  in  my  position  owes  to  the  poor  annual- 
ly. My  ignorance  on  this  point  torments  me.** 
'*  Every  time  that  my  eyes  rest  on  a  picture  of 
individual  distress,  and  that  I  stretch  out  my 
hand  to  help,  I  ask  myself  what  limit  there 
should  be  to  my  help,  that  it  may  neither  be  ex- 
aggerated in  the  eyes  of  others,  nor  contemptible 
in  my  own,  while  I  am  surrounded  with  so  many 
superfluities.**  Sismondi*s  answer  discusses  this 
difficult  question  with  a  wisdom  so  inspired  and 
controlled  by  the  divine  spirit  of  love  that  many 
of  us,  perplexed  by  this  problem,  may  come  and 
learn  of  him.     **Thia  question  of  charity,  of 
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alms-giYuig,'*  herepUea,  ** does  indeed  tonnent 
ua.  When  we  look  at  the  misery  that  exists,  we 
feel  onr  incapacity  to  remedy  it ;  we  feel  that  we 
hare  but  a  drop  of  water  to  otB&r  to  a  man  4ying 
of  thirst ;  that  were  we  eren  to  gire  all  we  poe- 
a&BBf  and  reduce  oanelyes  to  the  condition  of 
those  whom  we  assist,  we  should  not  eren  then 
haTO  pnt  an  end  to  the  sufferings  of  others,  which 
pursue  us  like  remorse ;  and  yet  we  should  haTe 
committed  an  injustice  toward  oursehres  and  onr 
children-— we  should  eren  have  been  helping  to 
disorgaiuze  society.  A  line  must,  therefore,  be 
drawn  between  what  we  owe  to  others  and  what 
we  owe  to  ourselres*  Bat  who  bos  a  right  to 
say,  'Here  is  the  line ?'  What  human  author- 
ity can  satisiy  the  conscience?  The  most  poei^ 
tire  result  of  my  often  painful  reflections  on  this 
subject  is  a  great  disdiist  of  theories,  a  great 
dislike  to  all  absolute  nUes,  a  great  fear  lest 
Bcienoe,  assuming  to  regulate  charity,  should  dry 
np  the  heart.  How  often  are  we  told  that  in- 
diyidual  alma-giving  trusts  all  to  chance— that  it 
may  be  bestowed  on  the  unworthy — ^that  it  en- 
courages idleness.  This  is  all  true ;  and  yet 
how  priceless  is  the  double  movement  of  the 
heart  in  him  who  gives  and  in  him  who  re- 
ceives I  If  we  transfer  to  hospitals  and  other 
charitable  institutions  the  giving  of  our  alms, 
we  sacriflce  both  the  happiness  of  beneficence 
and  of  gratitude,  and  that  sweet  contentment 
that  springs  ftom  the  dailyharities  essential  to 
maintain  the  soul*s  good  habits.  Moreover,  char- 
ity loses  its  character  when  it  becomes  a  mere 
matter  of  business ;  it  is  then  hard  and  distrust- 
fuL  The  heads  of  public  institutions  feel  them- 
selves called  on  to  guard  the  gifts  of  the  benevo- 
lent against  the  frauds  of  the  poor. 

'*£ven  the  distinction  made  between  the 
deserving  and  undeserving  often  alarms  me. 
What!  shall  we  condemn  all  who  have  fallen 
by  vice  to  die  of  starvation  1  We  sometimes 
hear  all  alms-giving  condemned.  Beggary  is 
spoken  of  as  a  cancer  eating  into  the  heart  of 
society,  produced  by  the  recklessness  of  the  be- 
nevolent. It  is  proved  to  us,  by  calculation, 
that  the  beggar  earns  more  by  holding  out  his 
hand  and  deceiving  us  than  the  industrious  man 
*  by  the  most  assiduoos  labor.  We  are  reproached 
with  giving  a  premium  to  idleness  and  lying. 
Itisidltme.  But  the  converse  is  as  true.  Those 
who  say  *  true  charity  is  to  make  men  work,'  en- 
courage our  sad  tendency  to  refer  every  thing  to 
ourselves.  They  increase  the  very  evil  from 
which  society  is  suffering — the  multiplying  pro- 
ductions for  which  there  are  no  buyers. 

( « We  ought  to  employ  every  faculty  we  possess 
to  introduce  a  state  of  things  which  shonld  dis- 
tribute the  things  of  this  world  more  equally, 
and  thereby  diminish  suflforing.  But  we  must 
confess  that  we  can  not  place  the  world  on  a 
new  pivot ;  that  it  is  in  vain  for  us  to  attempt 
to  assume  the  place  of  Providence.  We  nmst 
distrust  our  reasonings  and  our  systems ;  and, 
admittiog  that  we  do  not  see  the  whole,  aim 
only  to  relieve  as  much  suffering  as  is  permitted 
to  us  by  the  social  oiganixation  under  which  we 


live.  Therefore  I  would  not,  upon  tystem,  ex- 
clude any  form  of  charity.  I  should  like  to  be 
able  to  give  to  hospitals,  dispensaries,  schools ;  I 
would  aid  liberally  such  as  are  overtaken  by  great 
misfortunes-;  I  would  give  timely  aid  to  a  man 
trembling  between  success  and  ruin ;  but  I  must 
give  penny  by  penny  to  the  beggar  I  meet,  the 
little  he^  that  may  in  his  exigency  save  him 
from  the  extremity  of  suffioing.  I  will  not  say 
that  I  would  never  give  to  children — to  the 
able-bodied — ^to  those  whom  I  know  to  be  vi- 
cious ;  for  it  may  be  that  at  the  very  moment 
when  I  refuse  6y  rule  hunger  may  overtake  thepi. 

'*  In  practice  I  have  never  been  satisfied  with 
any  habit  I  have  ad<^ted.  At  Pescia  (M.  Sis- 
mondi*s  paternal  residence,  and  occasionally 
his)  I  was  assailed  by  hundreds  of  children  to 
whose  bad  habits  I  contributed,  who  laughed 
at  me  while  they  asked  my  charity,  and  who 
rendered  our  walks  intolerable ;  so  that  we  re-* 
solved,  if  we  again  retimed  to  Italy,  we  would 
not  do  as  we  had  done.  How,  then,  can  I  give 
you  a  rule  who  am  so  dissatisfied  with  z^y  own 
practices? 

*  *  I  know  that,  in  England,  many  religious  per- 
sons have  made  for  themselves  a  law,  which 
they  have  probaUy  borrowed  from  Judaic  insti- 
tutions— that  is,  to  devote  to  charitiee,  of  all  sorts, 
a  tenth  part  of  their  revenues :  this  proportion 
seems  to  me  satisfactory.  It  secures  us  from 
harming  socie^,  and  from  wronging  onr  fami- 
lies or  ourselves.  Perh^M  it  is  from  careless- 
ness that  I  have  not  been  able  to  limit  myself 
to  it,  and  perhaps  I  should  be  influenced  by 
the  varying  wants  of  others;  -but  in  looking 
back,  and  making  np  my  account,  it  seems  to 
me  that  when  I  have  come  nearest  to  this  pro- 
portion I  am  best  satisfied  with  the  result* 

* '  Dear  friend,  I  have  answered  your  question 
as  well  as  I  am  able;  but  I  am  no  better  satisfied  ' 
with  my  words  than  with  my  doings.*' 

We  feel  that  an  apology  is  due  to  our  readers 
for  any  hiatus  in  our  translation  of  this  letter, 
rather  than  for  giving  it  so  mnch  at  length.  It 
has  so  much  philos<^hical  truth,  and  such  can- 
did confessions  of  the  in^xissibility  of  attaining 
absolute  certainty  by  human  reasoning ;  it  is  so 
rich  with  the  pure  gold  of  Sismondi's  character — 
his  simplicity,  his  tender,  generous,  and  relig- 
ious impulses— that  we  do  not  wonder  Madame . 
Mojon  had  it  stereotyped,  nor  that  she  pre- 
sented to  her  friends  copies  of  it  as  precious 
gifts. 

Ha|q>i]y  has  Sonvestre  called  this  eminent 
man  ^^Soidat  de  la  atuU  veriteJ" 

Madame  Mqjon  continued  to  manifest  the 
same  interest  in  the  progress  of  society  that  she 
showed  earlier,  when  Mansoni  called  her  **Me 
wtoiker  ofktr  oo%mtrif,** 

Her  sons  were  educated  under  her  eye.  They 
received  their  instruction  from  her,  aided  in 
some  branches  by  private  tutors.  Her  eldest 
son  owed  to  his  mother  the  mastery  of  four  lan- 
guages at  the  age  of  sixteen.  After  that  he  en- 
tered the  polytechnic  school  The  yoonger  had 
a  decided  leaning  to  agricnltural  life,  and  he 
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prepared  for  it  by  the  nsnal  mechanical  and 
chemical  studies.  As  soon  as  Madame  Mojon 
was^leased  from  her  maternal  duties  she  trans- 
ferred her  actirity  to  the  poor,  to  her  friends, 
and  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  "  No  landa- 
ble  enterprise  was  set  on  foot,**  sajs  her  biog- 
rapher, ''bat  she  came  to  it  widi  monej  in  her 
hand  and  encouragement  on  her  lips.  If  a  mis- 
fortune befell  a  friend,  she  instantij  aj^ared. 
If  a  book  came  out  fiiTorable  to  human  progress, 
she  instantly  bought  it** 

With  extraordinary  gifts — ^with  incessant  ac- 
tiTity,  assiduous,  and  successful — if  any  woman 
might  demand  an  enlargement  of  her  ''  tphere," 
surely  Madapie  Mojon  might  indulge  that  aspira- 
tion. But  the  highest  genius  maintains  die  just- 
est  balance,  and  we  shall  see  how  Madame  Mojon 
regarded  **  The  woman's  moTement"  (so  called). 
In  a  letter  to  Signora  Fulyia  she  says:  ''What 
I  understand  by  the  emancipation  of  woman  is 
that  she  shall  be  released  from  her  state  of  per- 
petual minority:  I  would  haire  her  equal  to  man, 
having,  as  he  has,  a  serious  but  rery  difierent 
mission.  In  a  word,  she  should  be  the  woman 
Madame  Necker  depicts.  To  deserve  such  an 
emancipation,  she  must  not  seek  to  go  out  of  her 
own  sphere.  She  need  not  take  part  in  the  af- 
fairs of  government,  cause  herself  to  bo  nomm^ 
atedjbr  the  House  of  Deputiesy  as  certain  mad 
people  have  claimed  in  their  writings ;  but  she 
should  be  the  tutelaiy  angel  of  the  family :  there 
her  beneficent  influence  should  be  exercised.  As 
a  means  of  succeeding  in  the  fulfillment  of  her 
duties,  the  very  highest  cultivation  of  her  mind, 
far  from  doing  h^r  any  harm,  would  be  of  the 
greatest  service  to  her.  It  is  half  knowing  things 
('  a  little  learning*)  and  extravagant  vanity  that 
spoil  equally  men  and  womeii — ^never  true  and 
profound  science." 

And  again,  in  relation  to  an  article  in  VEn- 
ctfclopecKe  Nouvelk^  she  says :  **  After  all,  we  are 
the  mothers  of  the  human  race  (no  one  can  deny 
that) ;  and  who  does  not  know  the  influence  of 
the  mother  over  the  child?  If  we  act  out  our 
ideas,  the  coming  generation  will  feel  it.  The 
empire  of  Ideas  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  em- 
pires. The  important  thing  is  to  get  tbeso  ideas 
into  the  heads  and  hearts  of  children,  afterward 
they  germinate  in  their  lives.  Obsetre,  I  say 
all  this  in  the  evangelical  sense.  I  am  not  rev- 
olutionary ;  I  am  too  distrustful  ofmyself  to  de- 
sire to  overturn  the  world  according  to  my  no- 
tions." 

"  Alas  for  the  beantifhl  period  of  youth  when 
we  doubted  nothing  I  Not  that  I  deplore,  dear 
Fulvia,  a  ripe  age :  no,  certainly  not.  If  I  am 
now  less  gay,  I  have  more  serenity ;  if  I  am  less 
active,  solitude  does  not  oppress  me.  I  never 
suffer  ennui  even  when  I  am  doing  nothing,  I 
feel  myself  alive !  Nature  has  enchantments 
for  me  unknown  to  my  youth.  The  observation 
of  any  thing  that  concerns  my  kind  makes  me 
reflect.  I  am  constantly  amused  and  interested. 
My  sympathy  grows.  My  desire  to  be  useful 
and  beneficent  increases.  When  I  was  young 
I  felt  more  my  own  power,  I  rebelled  against 


any  obstacle  in  my  way;  now,  on  the  contrary, 
Ibxh  strong  inim^  weakness,  I  do  all  I  ean,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  God." 

**  Do  yon  know  that  I  am  seriously  thinking 
of  impoverishing  my  children  fbr  their  good.  I 
think  it  will  tend  to  their  moral  progress,  and 
that  is  why  it  runs  in  my  head.  I  would  dimin- 
ish my  rents  that  my  boys  might  feel  practically 
the  necessity  of  woridng,  not  merely  as  ama- 
teurs. Henri  will,  in  sJl  probability,  devote 
himself  to  agriculture,  and  tiius  we  mi^t  give 
him  an  employment  widiont  his  going  else- 
where to  seek  it.** 

When  the  revolution  of  February  1848  broke 
out,  Madame  Mojon  was  true  to  herself.  Sbeper- 
mitled  her  eldest  son,  then  a  pupil  in  tiie  Poly- 
technic School,  to  confront  danger  with  his  com- 
rades. Not  one  pusillanimous  counsel,  not  a 
discouraging  objection  escaped  from  the  Ups  of 
this  tender  mother.  Afterward,  during  the  move- 
ment of  June,  which  was  a  death-blow  fh>m  all 
sides  to  the  republic,  she  permitted  the  brothers 
to  fight  in  the  ranks  of  the  National  Guard. 

'Emr  from  imitating  the  rich  Parisians  who 
reduced  their  expenses,  dismissed  their  servants, 
and  left  the  city,  augmenting  the  danger  by  the 
fear  of  it,  she  changed  in  no  particular  her 
mode  of  life.  Her  soirdes  were  more  firequent. 
Her  house  was  open  every  evening  to  her  sons' 
friends,  and  this  at  Aime  when  her  whole  for- 
tune was  vested  in  the  funds  and  in  the  stocks. 
No  one  was  in  greater  danger  than  she,  but  she 
had  taken  her  part.  Her  individual  ruin  sig- 
nified little  to  her,  provided  society  made  one 
step  onward.  "  Every  pulsation  of  my  heart," 
she  writes,  on  ^e  13th  April,  1848,  *'is  for 
France :  if  we  become  poor,  it  may  be  all  the  bet- 
ter  for  my  children.  Mojon  and  I  want  but  little ; 
Julie  will  ^are  our  poverty  with  love,  as  she 
has  shared  our  prosperity.  We  shall  go  on  lov- 
ing one  another  more  and  more,  and  conse- 
quently we  can  not  be  unhappy." 

Admirable  woman  I  Those  akme  who  do  not 
fear  poverty  are  securely  rich.  Her  ark  rested 
on  a  mount  to  which  ttieither  national  nor  finan- 
cial viciAitiide  could  reach. 

Madame  Mojon  felt,  with  filial  love,  the  events 
of  '48,  both  in  her  native  and  in  her  adopted 
country.  The  deplorable  expedition  of  France 
against  the  Roman  Republic  overwhelmed  her 
with  grief.  '*  It  seems  to  me,"  she  said,  **  that 
I  am  witnessing  a  duel  between  my  sons !" 

Her  health  was  afibcted,  and  her  strength 
abated  by  the  bitter  disappointments  to  her  pa- 
triotinn,  so  that  she  could  not  withstand  an  at- 
tack of  severe  disease.  She  was  one  of  the  fhrst 
victims  of  the  cholera  that  raged  in  Paris  in  '49. 
She  was  seized  on  the  4tli  of  June  r  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  5th  there  was  no  hope  of  her  recovery ! 
Her  dearest  friends  were  summoned  to  her, 
Emile  Souvesti-ewamong  theSL  On  seeing  him, 
he  says,  she  recognized  their  political  sympa- 
thies, and  extending  her  hand  to  him  and  turn- 
ing her  eye  to  her  pastor,  M.  Coqueral,  *'Ijet 
us  pray  for  the  Republic,"  she  said. 
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Uer  youngest  son  came  in.  8h^  looked  to- 
ward him  and  mormnred  with  her  faltering 
Toice^  "TcU  him — alwajs  to  lore — his  duty." 
Obsenring  the  distressed  fiices  of  her  friends,  she 
said,  in  her  greatest  agon  J,  '*  Be  calm:  I  do  not 
safier  so  much  as  I  seem  to." 

To  M.  Coqnerei  she  said,  **I  do  not  desire 
death — ^I  accept  it!** — simple  and  honest  words, 
expressive  of  her  Tahie  and  ei^oyment  of  the 
gift  of  life,  and  of  her  submission  to  God*s 
will. 

Dr.  Mojon  was  constantly  with  her,  exhaust- 
ing the  resources  of  science.  His  firmness  did 
not  for  an  instant  desert  him.  Struck  with 
death  himself  he  was  silent  till  seren  o'clock. 
He  then  gave  to  his  eldest  son  the  necessary 
orders,  withdrew  to  his  own  bed,  and  died  al- 
most at  the  same  moment  with  his  wife,  a  ric- 
tim  to  the  same  scouige  that  ended  her  earthly 
existence. 

*'  Madame  Mqjon's  will,  written  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  her  husband  would  sunrive,  gives  to 
him  the  use  of  her  whole  properQr  till  her  sons 
shall  be  in  the  full  exercise  of  their  professions, 
so  much  she  dreaded  idleness  for  ^em.  She 
secured  a  maintenanoe  to  Mademoiselle  Bosselet, 
and  left  bequests  to  all  her  friends.  The  doc- 
ument concludes  as  follows:  ^I  desire  to  be 
interred  according  to  the  Protestant  rites,  and 
without  the  least  pomp.  If  my  place  in  the 
cemetery  is  marked,  I  request  that  mention  may 
be  made  of  my  Protestant  faith,  which  I  leave  to 
my  dear  sons  as  their  most  predous  inherit- 
ance.'" 

M.  Sourestre  concludes  his  Memoir  by  a  beau- 
tiful summing  up  of  Madame  Mojon's  charac- 
ter. We  have  not  room  for  this ;  and,  besides, 
we  look  upon  the  facts  of  her  life  as  the  best 
impress  of  her  character.  These  we  have  not 
spared. 

France  has  been  illustrated  by  women  in  eveiy 
department  of  life.  If  we  throw  out  the  beau- 
tiful mistresses  and  skillftil  intriguers  that  have 
pulled  the  wires  that  governed  the  movements 
of  kings,  statesmen,  and  militaiy  chiefs,  the 
Yallieres,  Maintenons,  etc,  etc.,  there  are  wo- 
men who  have  rivaled  men  in  their  own  walks 
par  txeeUmet,  In  war,  Jeanne  d'Are,  the  hero- 
ic Madame  de  laBoche  Jaoquelin,  and  the  hero- 
ines of  the  Fronde.  •  Long  before  women  had 
made  their  mark  in  En^h  literature,  some  of 
the  memoirs  best  illustrating  French  histoiy  were 
written  by  women,  and  Scott  accorda  to  that 
martyr  for  liberty,  Madame  Roland,  the  praise 
of  having  the  best  head  among  the  revolution- 
ary statesmen. 

These  are  models  for  their  public  galleriea. 
For  the  private  edification  of  our  own  homes  we 
should  select  the  portrait  of  Bianea  Mojon,  and 
kam  from  her  a  lesaon  needful  to  be  taught  at 
the  present  day,  that  the  social  and  domestic 
sphere  of  woman  is  wide  enough  fbr  thr  exer- 
cise of  the  highest  gifts  of  genius  and  the  most 
generous  endowments  of  the  heart — a  field  in 
which  she  may  sow  from  youth  to  age— in  sun- 
shine and  in  clouds,  and  reap  rejoicing. 
Vol.  XVL— No.  96.— T  t 


THE  WAY  OF  THE  WORLD. 
I. 

A  YOUTH  would  marry  a  maiden, 
For  fair  and  fond  was  she; 
But  she  was  rich,  and  he  was  poor, 
And  so  it  might  not  be. 

A  lady  never  could  wear — 

Her  mother  held  it  firm — 
A  gown  that  came  of  an  India  plant. 
And  not  of  an  India  worm  I 
And  so  the  cruel  word  was  spoken. 
And  so  it  was  two  hearts  were  broken. 

IL 
A  youth  would  marry  a  maiden, 

For  fair  and  fond  was  she ;  * 
But  he  was  high,  and  she  was  low, 
And  so  it  might  not  be. 

A  man  who  had  worn  a  spur 

In  ancient  battle  won, 
Had  sent  it  down,  with  great  renown. 
To  goad  his  f atare  son ! 
And  so  the  cruel  word  was  spoken, 
And  so  it  was  two  hearts  were  bn^ien. 

A  youth  would  marry  a  maiden. 

For  fair  and  fond  was  she ; 
But  their  sires  disputed  about  the  Mass, 
And  so  it  might  not  be. 

A  couple  of  wicked  kings. 

Three  hundred  years  agone, 
Had  played  at  a  royal  game  of  chess, 
And  the  Church  had  been  a  pawn  t 
And  so  the  cruel  word  was  spoken. 
And  so  it  was  two  hearts  were  broken. 


HASHEESH  AKD  HASHEESH  EATERS.* 

THE  statistics  and  phenomena  of  narcotics 
deserve  more  attention,  as  an  element  of 
general  knowledge,  than  they  have  heretofore 
received.  "No  nation  so  ancient,"  says  John- 
son, in  his  Chemistry  of  Common  Life,  "but 
has  had  its  narcotic  soother  from  the  most  an- 
cient times ;  none  so  remote  or  isolated  but  has 
found  within  its  own  borders  a  pain-allayer  or 
narcotic  pain-diq>eller.  ....  No  crops  except 
com  (wheat  and  maise),  and  perhaps  cotton, 
represent  more  commerrial  capital,  or  are  the 
subjects  of  a  more  extended  and  unfailing  traf- 
fic, or  the  source  of  more  commercial  weidth.** 
Of  the  minor  narcotics  Siberia  has  its  nar- 
cotic fungus ;  the  Polynesian  Islands  their  ava ; 
New  Granada  and  the  Himalayas  their  thorn- 
apple  ;  the  Florida  Indians  their  emetic  holly, 
and  Northern  Europe  and  North  America  their 
ledum  and  sweetgale.  The  five  great  narcotics, 
which  are  articles  of  national  consumption  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  are  tobacco,  opium, 
hemp  (hasheesh),  betel,  and  coca.  Of  these, 
tobacco  alone  is  universaL  Opium  is  consumed 
by  four  hundred  millions  of  men ;  hemp  by  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  millions ;  betel  by 
one  hundred  miBiens ;  and  coca  by  ten  millions. 
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Aside  from  the  general  eflbcts  which  are  com- 
mon to  all  these  suhstances,  each  works  some 
peculiar  resnlt  difiering  from  the  rest.  The  Si- 
berian fongiu  prudaces  insensibility  to  pain, 
without  interfering  with  consciousness.  Coc- 
culus  Indicns  makes  the  body  drunk  without 
afiecting  the  mind.  The  Himalayan  and  New 
Granadian  thorn-apple  causes  spectral  illusions, 
enabling  the  Indiwn  to  hold  conyerse  with  the 
spirite  of  his  ancestors.  The  common  puff-ball 
stops  all  muscular  action,  but  leaves  the  per- 
ceptive powers  active.  Coca  chewed  by  the 
couriers  of  Peru,  has  the  wonderful  power  of 
sustaining  muscular  strength  in  the  absence  of 
food,  and  of  preventing  tibe  wasting  of  the  tis- 
sues of  the  body  during  the  greatest  and  most 
prolonged  fatigues.  Betel  is  an  antidote  to 
opium,  as  tea  is  to  alcohoL  Tobacco  suspends 
mental  activity,  while  opium  and  hasheesh  in- 
crease it  a  thousand-fold. 

The  strange  illusions  produced  by  opium,  and 
the  peculiar  effects  of  that  drug  upon  the  sys- 
tem, have  been  placed  on  record  for  us  by  the 
most  brilliant  of  m^em  essayists  and  meta- 
physicians, whose  accounts  of  the  "  happiness 
that  may  be  purchased  for  a  penny  and  carried 
in  the  waistcoat  pocket;  the  portable  ecstasies 
which  may  be  had  corked  up  in  a  pint  bottle ; 
and  the  peace  of  mind  that  can  be  sent  down  in 
gallons  by  the  mail-coach,"  are  familiar  to  all 
who  read.  Hasheesh  has  many  points  in  com- 
mon with  opium ;  but  the  two  drugs  are  opposite 
in  this,  that  while  opium  tends  to  obliterate  all 
sensitiveness  to  external  impressions,  hasheesh 
increases  this  to  an  almost  unlimited  and,  most 
surprising  extent  In  fact,  hasheesh  produces 
real  cata^psy,  and  exaggerates  rather  than  per- 
verts the  reports  of  the  senses  as  to  external 
olgects. 

The  substance  known  to  ns  as  hasheesh  ex- 
udes from  the  pores  of  the  hemp  plant  of  India, 
and  is  gathered  in  the  form  of  a  resin.  The 
narcotic  principle  is  but  imperfectly  developed 
in  the  hemp  of  northern  climes ;  yet  the  odor 
of  a  hemp-field,  and  the  giddiness  and  headache 
which  frequently  attack  persons  remaining  long 
in  it,  prove  sufficiently  Uiat  it  is  only  in  degree 
that  the  sap  of  the  northern  plant  is  modified. 
In  India,  Persia,  and  Egypt  the  resin  exudes 
from  all  parts  of  the  herb  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  be  gathered  by  the  hand.  In  Central  India 
men  with  leather  aprons  rush  through  the  thick- 
ly-planted field,  and  the  exuded  gum  sticks  to 
Uiem.  In  portions  of  the  country  they  even  go 
naked  through  the  fields,  receiving  the  precious 
gum  upon  their  bodies.  The  churrus  of  Herat, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  species  of  the 
narcotic,  is  obtained  by  pressing  the  plant  in 
cloths.  The  gunjah  of  Calcutta  is  the  plant 
gathered  when  in  fiower,  dried,  and  put  up  in 
bundles.  Bhang — under  the  maddening  infiu- 
ence  of  which  the  Delhi  rebels  are  said  to  have 
committed  such  atrocities— consists  of  the  larger 
leaves  and  seed-pods.  The  hasheesh  for  smok- 
ing is  made  from  the  tops  and  tender  shoots, 
and  the  pistils  of  the  flowers.     Gunjah,  boiled 


in  butter,  yields  an  extract  also  called  hasheesh. 
Boiled  in  alcohol,  the  gunjah  yields  at  least  one 
fifth  its  volume  in  pure  resin.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that,  in  the  East,  hasheesh,  besides 
being  smoked,  is  made  up  into  sweetmeats, 
which,  containing  bat  smidl  portions  of  the 
gum,  are  mild  in  effect,  and  in  very  general 
use. 

Although  so  little  is  known  of  hasheesh  in 
this  country  that  the  name  even  is  scarce  famil- 
iar to  the  general  reader,  it  appears  that  the 
drug^  in  one  form  or  other,  has  been  known  to 
Eastern  nations  from  very  early  times.  Herod- 
otus, in  his  account  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  ScjTthians,  makes  unmistakable  menticm 
of  its  use :  *'  They  take  the  seeds  of  this  hemp, 
and  placing  it  beneath  woolen  fieeces,  they 
throw  upon  it  red-hot  stones,  when  immediately 
a  perfumed  vapor  ascends,  stronger  than  from 
any  Grecian  stove.  This  to  the  Scythians  is 
in  the  place  of  a  bath ;  and  it  excites  from  them 
cries  of  exultation.**  It  seems  always  to  have 
been  known  to  ^e  Egyptians.  Pliny  mentions 
it  as  adverse  to  the  virile  power.  In  the  Ara- 
bian Nights,  it  goes  under  the  name  of  beng — 
the  modem  bhs^g.  By  ^e  Arabs  its  powen 
seem  to  have  been  accidentally  rediscovered  so 
late  as  the  year  658  of  the  Hegira.  Sheik 
Haider,  a  hermit  and  recluse,  who  held  no  com- 
munication with  mankind,  but  walked  the  fields 
in  self-imposed  solitude,  returning  one  day  from 
a  ramble,  surprised  his  neighbors  by  an  unusual 
air  of  joyful  serenity,  and  unwonted  communica- 
tiveness. Being  asked  the  cause  of  this  change, 
he  replied :  '*  Walking  abroad,  1^  noticed  that 
every  plant  was  in  a  state  of  perfect  calm,  with- 
out experiencing  the  least  agitation,  by  reason 
of  the  extreme  heat,  and  the  absence  of  the 
slightest  breath  of  wind.  But  passing  by  a  cer- 
tain plant,  I  observed  that  it  waved  gracefully 
with  a  gentle  swaying,  as  if  inebriated  by  tlie 
fumes  of  wine.  I  began  plucking  the  leaves  of 
this  plant  and  eating  them,  and  they  have  pro- 
duced in  me  the  gajety  you  have  noticed.'* 

Accordingly  the  Arabic  poets  call  the  hasheesh 
draught  the  cup  of  Haider,  and  in  singing  its 
praises  extol  also  the  virtues  of  its  discoverer. 
The  Arabic  physicians,  however,  seem  early  to 
have  awakened  to  its  injurious  efibcts  upon  man- 
kind. '<  The  truth  is,'*  says  one,  *<  that  there  is 
nothing  more  injurious  to  the  human  constitution 
than  this  herb."  ''  I  have  had  ample  experi- 
ence,** says  Alaeddin,  son  of  Nefis,  **and  I 
have  seen  that  the  use  of  this  drug  produces  low 
inclinations,  and  debases  the  soul.  The  facul- 
ties of  those  who  take  it  are  degraded  more  and 
more,  so  that  at  last,  so  to  say,  they  have  none 
of  the  attributes  of  humanity  left.**  Makrixi, 
an  Arabic  historian,  states  that  at  one  time  a 
law  was  made  against  eating  hasheesh,  the  pen- 
alty being  the  extraction  of  the  hasheesh  eater's 
teeth.  '*But  at  last,**  says  the  historian,  <*  in 
the  year  815,  this  cursed  drug  began  to  be  pub- 
licly used,  and  the  most  refined  persons  were 
not  ashamed  to  make  presents  of  it  to  one  an- 
other.   The  consequence  was  that  vi^ness  of 
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sentiinent  and  mannen  became  general ;  shame 
and  modesty  yanlshed  fh>m  among  men ;  they 
learned  to  boast  of  their  vices ;  and  nothing  of 
manhood  remained  bnt  the  form.**  A  descrip- 
tion which  applies  with  singular  accuracy  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  people  of  Hindostan, 
the  coimtry  which  is,  so  to  speak,  the  home  of 
hasheedi ;  and  where,  if  we  may  believe  the  re- 
ports of  intelligent  travelers  and  residents,  the 
drag  is  in  almost  universal  use.  Dr.  Honiber- 
ger,  thirty-five  years  phytidsn  at  the  court  of 
Lahore,  states  that  the  great  fbndness  of  the 
people  of  that  city  for  a  drink  prepared  from 
hasheesh  induced  the  king  to  appropriate  a  cer- 
tain sum  annually  to  its  preparation  and  gratu- 
itous distribution  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  dty  and 
vicinage.  IMpdts  were  established  for  its  reg- 
ular dUtcibution,  called  seid-gunjah,  and  one  of 
these,  near  the  Delhi  gate  of  Lahore,  being  near 
the  Doctor^s  hospital,  he  was  enabled  to  ascer- 
tain the  various  efibcts  produced  by  the  inebria- 
ting fluid  upon  the  crowds  of  wahungs,  or  com- 
mon people,  who  daily  flocked  thither  for  their 
portion.  He  found  that  inebriation  began  in 
about  half  an  hour  after  imbibition  of  the  fluid, 
and  lasted  from  three  to  four  hours,  producing, 
meantime,  an  agreeable  exhilaration  of  the  spir- 
its, but  leaving  on  its  subsidence  none  of  those 
depressing  eflfects  which  result  from  the  use  of 
other  intoxicating  fluids.  In  fact,  the  juice  of 
the  hemp-plant  administered  in  this  way  seems 
to  operate  veiy  mUdly,  and  to  be  comparatively 
harmless. 

Recent  researches  go  fiir  to  establish  the  ve- 
racity of  Marco  Polo's  account  of  the  famous 
and  terrible  sect  of  the  Assassins,  and  explain 
even  the  origin  of  that  name,  which  has  come 
to  be  in  our  own  language  the  titular  designa- 
tion of  one  who  commits  a  cowardly  murder. 
It  was  through  the  potent  influence  of  hasheesh 
that  their  chief,  *'  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mount- 
ain,*' exercised  the  influence  over  his  followers 
recounted  by  Henry,  Count  of  Champagne,  who 
visited  him  in  his  mountain  fastness. 

Taking  the  Count  to  the  top  of  a  high  tower 
where  were  stationed  guards  in  white  robes,  <*  I 
doubt,"  said  he,  *'  whether  you  have  any  sub- 
jects so  obedient  as  mine ;"  and  making  a  sign 
to  two  of  the  sentinels,  they  precipitated  them- 
selves from  the  height  and  were  dashed  to 
pieces. 

Summoned,  at  another  time,  by  an  envoy 
from  a  powerful  enemy  to  submit  himself,  the 
Sheik  called  a  soldier  and  ordered  him  to  kill 
himself,  which  the  man,  unquestioning,  did. 

"Tell  your  master,"  said  the  old  man  to  the 
wondering  envoy,  ''that  I  have  sixty  thousand 
men  who  will  do  the  same." 

Hasheesh  was  the  influence  employed  to  pro- 
cure such  unhesitating  obedience.  Hasheesk-' 
ins,  that  is  to  say,  the  eaiers  of  katkeeskf  were 
the  disciples  of  the  unscrupulous  monster  who 
caused  so  many  deaths;  and  frt>m  AosAeesAm 
undoubtedly  came  our  word  assassin. 

Of  the  mode  of  administering  the  drug  the 
old  Venetian  gives  the  following  account : 


<*Tou  shall  hear  all  about  the  Old  Man  of 
the  Mountain,  as  I,  Marco  Polo,  heard  related 
by  many  persons.  He  was  called  in  their  lan- 
guage Alaodin ;  and  had  caused  to  be  formed 
in  a  valley  between  two  mountains  the  largest 
and  most  beautifhl  garden  that  ever  was  seen. 
There  grew  all  the  finest  fruits  in  the  world ; 
and  it  was  adorned  with  the  most  beautiful 
houses  and  palaces,  the  interior  being  richly 
gilded,  and  frimished  with  finely-colored  pic- 
tures of  birds  and  beasts,  and  the  most  strik- 
ing objects.  It  contained  several  ccmduits, 
through  which  flowed  water,  wine,  honey,  and 
milk.  Here  were  ladies  and  damsels,  nnequal- 
ed  in  beauty  and  the  skill  with  which  they  sang 
and  played  on  instruments  of  every  description. 
Now  the  Old  Man  made  his  people  believe  that 
this  garden  was  Paradise;  and  he  formed  it 
there  because  Mohammed  had  given  the  Sara- 
cens to  believe  that  those  who  went  into  that 
place  would  meet  great  iiumbers  of  beautiful 
women,  and  find  rivers  of  water,  wine,  milk, 
and  honey ;  hence  the  visitors  were  led  to  think 
that  this  was  really  Paradise.  Into  this  garden 
he  admitted  no  man,  except  those  whom  he 
wished  to  make  Assassins.  The  entry  to  the 
spot  was  commanded  by  a  castle  so  strong  that 
he  did  not  fear  any  power  in  the  world.  He 
kept  in  his  court  all  the  youths  of  the  country 
between  twelve  and  twenty  years  of  age ;  and 
when  he  thought  proper,  selected  a  number  who 
had  been  well  instructed  in  the  description  of 
Paradise.  He  gave  them  a  beverage  which 
threw  them  into  a  deep  sleep,  then  carried  them 
into  the  garden  and  made  them  be  awakened. 
When  any  one  of  them  opened  his  eyes,  saw  this 
delightful  spot,  and  heaind  the  delicious  music 
and  songs,  he  really  believed  himself  in  the 
state  of  blessedness.  When  again,  however, 
he  was  asleo^  he  was  brought  out  into  the  cas- 
tle ;  when  he  awoke  in  great  wonder,  and  felt 
deep  regret  at  baring  left  that  delightful  abode. 
He  then  went  humbly  to  the  Old  Man,  worship- 
ing him  as  a  prophet. . .  .  The  chief  then  named 
to  him  a  great  lord  whom  he  wished  him  to  kilL 
The  youth  cheerfully  obeyed ;  and  if  in  the  act 
he  was  taken  and  put  to  death,  he  sufiered  with 
exultation,  believing  that  he  was  to  go  into  the 
hiqipy  place.  .  .  .  Thus,"  quaintly  adds  the  old 
traveler,  ''  scarcely  any  one  could  escape  being 
slain  when  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  de- 
sired it." 

Not  very  unlike  this  account  of  the  Eastern 
hasheeshins  is  Lord  BCacartney's  description  of 
the  Javanese  opium-eaters : 

*'  They  acquire  an  artificial  courage ;  and 
when  suffering  finom  misfortune  and  diMq>point- 
ment,  they  not  only  stab  the  objects  of  their 
hate,  but  sally  forth  to  attack  in  Uke  manner 
every  person  they  meet,  till  self-preservation 
renden  it  neoessary  to  destroy  them.**  The 
term  ''running  a-muck**  is  said  to  be  derived 
fhnrfthe  cry,  "Amok,  amok!"  meaning  "Kill, 
kill,"  with  which  they  accompany  their  fisntas- 
tic  crusade.  On  one  occasion  a  Javanese  was 
"  running  a-mock"  in  Bateria,  and  "  had  killed 
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fieveral  people,  when  he  waa  met  hy  a  soldier, 
who  ran  him  throagh  with  his  pike.  But  snch 
was  the  desperation  of  the  inforiated  man,  that 
he  pressed  himself  forward  on  the  pike,  until  he 
got  near  enough  to  stab  his  adrersary  with  a 
dagger,  when  both  expired  together.*' 

Inquiring  into  the  phenomena  of  hasheesh, 
we  have  the  evidence  of  divers  intelligent  ex- 
perimenters to  bear  witness  to  the  exactness  of 
the  delineations  of  the  latest  hasheesh  eater,  the 
title  of  whose  volume  we  have  prefixed  to  this 
paper.  As  before  said,  hasheesh  exaggerates 
rather  than  perverts  the  reports  of  the'senses  as 
to  outward  objects  s  a  peculiarity  which  Maroo 
Polo's  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  seems  to  have 
availed  himself  of.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  the 
hasheesh  vision  is  its  immense  exaggeration  of 
time  and  space.  Moments  appear  to  be  thou- 
sands of  years.  Narrowly  circumscribed  views 
seem  to  ran  out  into  vistas  embracing  not  only 
this  earth  but  the  entire  vastness  of  the  uni- 
verse. Standing  in  a  doctor's  office,  awaiting 
the  approach  of  a  servant  with  water,  the  Pyth- 
agorean loses  his  self-consciousness  in  a  vision : 
*'X  stood,"  says  he,  **in  a  remote  chamber  at 
the  top  of  a  colossal  building,  and  the  whole 
&bric  beneath  me  was  steadily  growing  into  the 
air.  Higher  than  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  Bel's 
Babylonish  temple — higher  than  Ararat — on, 
on  forever  into  the  lonely  dome  of  God's  infinite 
univene  we  towered  ceaselessly.  The  years 
flew  on ;  I  heard  the  musical  rush  of  their  wings 
in  the  abyss  outside  of  me,  and  from  cycle  to 
cycle,  from  life  to  life  I  careered,  a  mote  in  eter- 
nity and  space.  Suddenly  emerging  from  the 
orbit  of  my  transmigrations,  I  was  again  at  the 
foot  of  the  doctor's  bed,  and  thrilled  with  won- 
der to  find  that  we  were  both  unchanged  by  the 
measureless  lapse  of  time.  The  servant  had 
not  come. 

**  *  Shall  I  call  her  again?'  I  asked.  'Why, 
yon  have  this  moment  called  her.'  *  Doctor,'  I 
replied,  solemnlyi  and  in  language  that  would 
have  seemed  Ixwibasti.c  enough  to  any  one  who 
did  not  realize  what  I  felt,  *I  will  not  believe 
you  are  deceiving  me,  but  to  me  it  appears  as  if 
sn^cient  time  has  elapsed  since  then  for  all  the 
pyramids  to  have  crumbled  back  to  dust.' " 

M.  Morean  found  every  thipg  appearing  to 
his  eyes  ''as  it  does  on  looking  through  the 
wrong  end  of  a  telescope."  Bayard  Taylor 
says :  "  The  fullness  of  my  rapture  expanded 
the  sense  of  time  (  and  though  the  whole  vision 
was  probably  not  more  than  five  minutes  in  pass- 
ing, years  seemed  to  have  elapsed."  A  French 
gentleman,  an  habitual  swallower  of  the  nar- 
cotic, states  that  one  evening,  in  traversing  the 
passage  of  the  opera  under  its  influence,  "the 
time  occupied  in  taking  a  taw  steps  seemed  to 
be  hours,  and  the  passage  interminable."  The 
idea  of  vastness  is  eloquently  expressed  by  our 
Pythagorean.  Desiring  to  pass  down  stairs  into 
the  street,  he  says :  "  I  looked  down  the  stairs : 
the  depth  was  fiithomless ;  it  was  a  journey  of 
years  to  reach  the  bottom  1  The  dim  light  of 
the  sky  shone  through  the  narrow  panes  at  the 


sides  of  the  front  door,  and  seemed  a  demon- 
lamp  in  the  middle  darkness  of  the  abyss.  I 
never  could  get  down !  I  sat  me  down  despair- 
ingly upon  the  topmost  step. 

*'  Suddenly  a  sublime  thought  possessed  me. 
If  the  distance  be  infinite,  I  am  immortal  It 
shall  be  tried.  I  commenced  the  descent,  wea- 
rily, wearily  down  through  my  league-long,  year* 
long  journey.  To  recmd  my  impressions  in  that 
journey  would  be  to  repeat  what  I  have  said  of 
Uie  time  of  hasheesh.  Now  stopping  to  rest  as 
a  traveler  would  turn  aside  at  a  wayside  inn, 
now  toiling  down  through  the  lonely  daikness, 
I  came  by-and-by  to  the  end,  and  passed  out 
into  the  street." 

And  yet  this  was  but  the  distance  of  a  single 
story! 

To  another  curious  effect  M.  Berthault,  a 
French  savant,  bears  witness  with  our  American 
hasheeah  eater. 

One  day  he  had  swallowed  a  laige  dose ;  and 
while  under  the  effect  of  it,  the  band  of  a  regi- 
ment of  dragoons  suddenly  began  to  play  be- 
neath his  windows.  Never,  he  tells  us,  had  he 
known  what  music  was  till  then.  His  percep- 
tive powers  were  so  much  intensified,  that  he 
became  able  to  distinguish  the  part  taken  by 
each  instrument  in  the  band  as  well  as  the  best 
leader  of  an  orchestra  could  have  done.  He 
experienced,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  that  ex- 
traordinaiy  ntateria&zaHan  of  ideas,  which  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  most  constant  eflfects  of  the  drug 
when  taken  in  large  quantities.  The  elements 
of  the  harmonies  heard  by  him  assumed  the 
form  of  ribbons  of  a  thousand  changing  colors, 
intertwisting,  waving,  and  knottlhg  themselves 
in  a  manner  apparently  the  most  capricious. 
"  Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie  the  hidden 
soul  of  harmony,"  says  Milton ;  and  what  oo- 
curs  to  the  poet  as  the  best  figure  under  which 
to  represent  his  idea,  with  the  hasheesh  eater 
assumes  reality.  The  experience  of  Theodore 
Gaultier,  the  artist,  when  under  the  effects  of 
hasheesh,  was  curiously  the  converse  of  that  of 
M.  Berthault.  Colors  to  him  represented  them- 
selves as  sounds,  which  produced  very  sensible 
vibrations  and  undulations  of  the  air.  M.  Ber- 
thault's  hallucination  of  the  ribbons  after  a  while 
changed ;  but  only  to  become  more  material 
and  tangible.  Each  note  became  a  flower;  and 
there  were  as  many  different  kinds  of  flowere  as 
notes ;  and  these  formed  wreaths  and  garlands, 
in  which  the  harmony  of  the  colors  represented 
that  of  the  sounds.  The  flowers  soon  gave 
place  to  precious  stones  of  various  kinds,  which 
rose  in  fountains,  fell  again  in  cascades,  and 
streamed  away  in  all  Erections.  The  next 
phase  of  the  vision  will  at  once  suggest  Cole- 
ridge's Enbla  Khan,  which,  the  reader  will  re- 
member, was  written  under  a  similar  inspire- 
tion.  The  band  began  to  play  a  walta:  with 
the  change  of  the  measore  the  vision  entirely 
changed ;  M.  Berthault  found  himself  in  a  mul- 
titude of  saloons  gorgeously  decorated  and  illn- 
minated.  All  these  apartments  meiged  into  one, 
surmounted  by  an  enormous  dome,  whidi  was 
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built  of  colored  crystali,  and  supported  bj  a 
thousand  columni.  This  dome  dissolved,  and 
bejond  its  vanishing  walls  appeared  another  far 
more  glorious.  TUs  gave  way  to  a  third,  more 
splendid  still ;  and  this  again  to  a  congeries  of 
domes  one  upon  the  other,  and  each  more  gor- 
geous than  anj  of  its  predecessors.  At  the 
same  time  there  appeared  the  vision  of  an  innu- 
merable assemblage  executing  a  frantic  waltz, 
and  rolling  itself  like  a  serpent  from  hall  to 


The  intensifjing  of  sounds  Is  another  of  the 
peculiar  phenomena  of  the  hasheesh  condition. 
'*  The  ticking  of  mj  watch  sounded  louder  than 
Aat  of  the  kitchen  dock,**  relates  an  amateur. 
And  another  leeorda  tbat  the  beating  of  his 
heart  resounded  in  his  ears  like  the  blows  of  a 
vast  trip-hammer. 

With  a  laige  dose  the  hallucinations  frequent- 
ly become  of  the  most  gorgeous,  fantastic,  or 
grotesque  character.  Our  Pythagorean  shall 
speak  to  this  point  *'I  stood,'*  says  he,  **in 
a  large  temple,  whose  walls  were  adorned  with 
grotesque  frescoes  of  every  imaginable  bird, 
beast,  and  monster,  which,  by  some  hidden  law 
of  life  and  motion,  were  forever  changing,  like 
the  figures  of  the  kaleidoscope.  Now  the  walls 
bristled  with  hippogriffii ;  now,  from  wainscot  to 
ceiling,  toucans  and  maccataws  swung  and  nod- 
ded from  their  perches  amidst  emerald  palms ; 
now  Centaurs  and  Lapithae  clashed  in  ferocious 
tumult,  while  crater  aiid  oyathus  were  crushed  be- 
neath ringing  hoof  and  heel.  But  my  attention 
was  quickly  distracted  from  the  frescoes  by  the 
sight  of  a  most  witchly  congress,  which  filled 
•  all  the  chairs  of  that  broad  chamber.  On  the 
dais  sat  an  old  crone,  whose  commanding  posi- 
tion first  engaged  my  attention  to  her  personal 
appearance,  and,  upon  rather  impolite  scrutiny, 
I  beheld  that  she  was  the  product  of  an  art  held 
in  pre-eminent  favor  among  persons  of  her  age 
and  sex.  She  was  knit  of  purple  yam!  In 
fiiultless  order  the  stitches  ran  along  her  face ; 
in  eveiy  pucker  of  her  re-entrant  mouth,  in  ev- 
ery wrinkle  of  her  brow,  she  was  a  yamy  coun- 
terfeit of  the  grandam  of  actual  life,  and  by 
some  skillful  process  of  stuffing  her  nose  had  re- 
ceived its  due  peak  and  her  chin  its  projection. 
The  occupants  of  the  seau  below  were  all  but 
reproductions  of  their  president,  and  both  she 
and  they  were  constantly  swaying  from  side  to 
side,  forward  and  back,  to  the  music  of  some  in- 
visible instruments,  whose  tone  and  style  were 
most  inteusely  and  ludicrously  Ethiopian.  Not 
a  word  was  spoken  by  any  of  ^e  woolly  con- 
clave ;  but  with  untiring  industry  they  were 
all  knitting,  knitting,  knitting  ceaselessly,  as  if 
their  lives  depended  on  it.  I  looked  to  see  the 
objects  of  their  manufacture.  They  were  knit- 
ting old  women  like  themselves  I  One  of  the 
sisterhood  had  nearly  brought  her  donble  to 
completion  ;  earnestly  another  was  engaged  in 
rounding  out  an  eyeball ;  another  was  fastening 
the  gathers  at  the  comers  of  a  mouth ;  another 
was  setting  up  stitches  for  an  old  woman  in 
petta 


''With  marvelous  rapidity  this  work  went 
on;  ever  and  anon  some  completed  crone  sprang 
frxHn  the  needles  which  had  just  achieved  her, 
and,  instantly  vivified,  took  up  the  instruments 
of  reproduction,  and  fell  to  work  as  assiduously 
as  if  she  had  been  a  member  of  the  congress 
since  the  world  began.  *  Here,'  I  cried,  *  here, 
at  last,  do  I  reaUze  the  meaning  of  endless  pro- 
gression!' and,  ^ough  the  dome  echoed  with 
my  peals  of  laughter,  I  saw  no  motion  of  aston- 
ishment in  the  stitches  of  a  single  foce ;  but,  as 
for  dear  life,  the  manufiicture  of  old  women 
went  on  unobstructed  by  the  involuntary  rude- 
ness of  the  stranger. 

"An  irresistible  desire  to  aid  in  the  work 
possessed  me ;  I  was  half  determined  to  snatch 
up  a  quartette  of  needles  and  join  the  sisterhood. 
My  nose  began  to  be  ruffled  with  stitches,  and 
the  next  moment  I  had  been  a  partner  in  their 
yamy  destinies  but  for  a  hand  which  pulled  me 
backward  through  the  door,  and  shut  the  con- 
gress forever  from  my  view." 

Not  less  grotesque  was  the  vagary  of  a  com- 
panion of  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  who— shades  of 
Young  America ! — ^thoaght  himself  a  locomo- 
tive, and,  ''  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  hours, 
paced  to  and  fro  in  his  room  with  measmred 
stride,  exhaling  his  breath  in  violent  jets,  and, 
when  he  spoke,  dividing  his  words  into  sylla- 
bles, ea<^  of  which  he  brought  out  with  a  jerk, 
at  the  same  time  turning  his  hands  at  his  sides 
as  though  they  were  the  cranks  of  imaginary 
wheels ;"  and  who,  aiming  to  taste  water  from 
a  pitcher,  set  it  down  again  with  a  yell  of  laugh- 
ter, crying  out,  "  How  can  I  take  water  into  my 
boiler  when  I  am  letting  off  steam  ?" 

And  of  a  piece  with  such  vagaries  is  this  part 
of  Mr.  Taylor's  own  experience : 

**  I  was  a  mass  of  transparent  jelly,  and  a  con- 
fectioner poured  me  into  a  twisted  mould.  I 
threw  my  chair  aside,  and  writhed  and  tortured 
myself  for  some  time  to  force  my  loose  substance 
into  the  mould.  At  last,  when  I  had  so  far 
succeeded  that  only  one  foot  remained  outside, 
it  was  lifted  off,  and  another  mould,  of  still  more 
crooked  and  intricate  shape,  substituted.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  contortions  through  which  I 
went  to  accomplbh  the  end  of  my  gelatinous 
destiny  would  have  been  extremely  ludicrous  to 
a  spectator,  but  to  me  they  were  painful  and 
disagreeable.     The  sober  half  of  me  went  into 

fits  of  laughter  over  them I  had  laughed 

imtil  my  eyes  overflowed  profusely.  Every  drop 
that  fell  immediately  became  a  large  loaf  of 
bread,  and  tumbled  upon  the  shop-board  of  a 
baker  at  Damascus.  The  more  I  laughed  the 
faster  the  loaves  fell,  until  such  a  pile  was  raised 
about  the  baker  that  I  could  hardly  see  the  top 
o(  his  head.  *The  man  will  be  suffocated,'  I 
cried ;  *  but  if  he  were  to  die  I  can  not  stop.' " 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  pleasures  of  hasheesh. 
But  let  all  beware  how  they  are  tempted  into 
this  region  of  the  ideal.  It  is  through  tortures 
the  most  exquisite  and  indescribable  that  the 
soul  returns  from  such  flights.  AH  who  have 
rashly  tasted  the  delights  of  the  E^9|em  draff 
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bear  shudderiDg  witness  to  the  pangs  of  return- 
ing consciousness ;  and  prominent  in  each  ac- 
count stands  the  dread  fear  of  threatening  mad- 
ness— a  fear  and  threat  by  no  means  meaning- 
less, if  we  maj  belieye  eminent  physicians  who 
hare  given  these  phenomena  their  attention. 
Permanent  insanity  not  infrequently  follows, 
we  are  told,  on  the  use  of  the  hashish.  Dr. 
Madden  relates  that  of  thirteen  inmates  of  a 
Turkish  mad-house  no  fewer  than  four  had  gone 
mad  from  overdoses  of  hasheesh.  And  anoth- 
er eminent  medical  writer  says,  significantly, 
**The  analogies  between  the  ]^enomena  of  in- 
sanity and  those  which  are  induced  by  the  in- 
troduction of  such  substances  into  the  blood, 
must  not  be  overlooked  in  any  attempt  to  arrive 
at  the  true  pathology  of  the  former  condition,  or 
to  bring  it  within  the  domain  of  the  therapeutic 
art." 

We  are,  however,  in  very  little  danger  of  be- 
coming a  nation  of  hasheesh-eaten.  A  predis* 
posing  warmth  and  activity  of  imagination — a 
common  quality  with  Eastern  races,  but  a  rare 
one  with  us — is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable 
a  man  to  become  a  hasheesh-eater  to  any  pur- 
pose. The  vast  majority  of  experiments  made 
by  Europeans  and  Americans  resulted  in  naught 
but  a  general  and  painful  disturbance  of  the 
nervous  system — preceded,  in  a  large  number  of 
instances,  by  a  condition  of  insensibility,  lasting 
from  twenty-four  to  thirty-three  hours.  The 
hasheesh  fantasia  seems  physically  unattaina- 
ble to  the  great  majority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race 


Number  101. 

IT  was  a  head — a  woman's  head. 
The  Art  Union  was  unusually  full  that 
year,  and  No.  101  hung  in  an  out-of-the-way 
comer.  I  had  been  there  several  times  vrith- 
out  noticing  it,  but  that  day  my  eyes  chanced  to 
rest  on  it,  and  I  could  not  withdraw  them. 

The  features  were  not  entirely  regular,  "but 
lofty,  and  with  strong  lines  of  power.  The 
complexion  was  a  dark,  clear  olive.  The  heavy 
black  hair  had  been  put  back,  as  if  impatiently, 
behind  the  ears,  and  was  twisted  in  coils  about 
the  head.  The  expression  was  most  remarka- 
ble. I  had  never  seen  any  thing  like  it  in  a 
painting.  There  was  fortitude  and  strong  will 
in  the  lines  about  the  month,  and  much  of  con- 
scious strength  and  patient  sufibring  sat  on  the 
broad  forehead ;  but  it  was  reserved  to  the  eyes 
to  tell  the  story.  Those  dark,  melancholy,  de- 
spairing eyes,  whose  glance  seemed  turned  in- 
ward, seeking  after  lost  joys.  They  were  wild, 
they  were  stem,  and  yet  they  were  melting  with 
a  woman's  pain.  Far  down  in  their  depths  was 
a  gleam  of  love — it  must  have  been  a  mother's 
love,  for  no  other  could  have  throned  itself  on 
the  desolation  of  such  a  sorrow.  I  looked  at  it 
silently  a  few  moments,  and  then  I  said  aloud, 
*'  Hagar.**  I  had  no  catalogue,  but  I  needed 
none  to  know  to  whom  that  face  must  have  be- 
longed. 

"Tes,"  said  a  voice  at  my  side,  "you  have 


understood  my  picture.  That  is  Hagar — the 
Egyptian  Hagar,  after  she  was  sent  forth  into 
the  desert  Ishmael  was  wi&  her,  and  the 
mother-love  lived  still,  while  all  other  human 
affections  were  swept  away  by  the  fierce  hurri- 
cane of  passion.** 

It  was  a  low,  rich  voice  which  spoke  to  me. 
Its  music  thrilled  all  along  the  pulses  of  my  be- 
ing.    I  tumed  and  looked  at  &e  wpeakfu, 

I  do  not  suppose  she  would  have  been  called 
a  beautiful  woman — her  face  was  too  faded  for 
that — ^but  once  she  must  have  been  beautiful 
exceedingly.  I  could  see,  looking  into  her  own 
eyes,  how  she  had  painted  the  Hagar.  She  too 
must  have  suffered  and  despaired.  Her  Uet 
was  veiy  pale,  her  eyebrows  jet  black  and  finely 
arched.  These,  with  her  jetty  hair  and  eyes, 
enhanced  the  apparent  faimess  of  her  complex- 
ion. But  though  fair  she  was  not  fresh.  As 
I  said,  she  looked  faded,  and  yet  she  could  not 
have  been  old — at  the  most  not  more  than  thir- 
ty. There  was  on  her  face  an  expression  which 
made  me  think  that  in  other  davs  she  had  wept 
much,  but  she  looked  too  proud  to  weep  often 
now.  Genius  sat  on  her  forehead,  and  she 
seemed  to  me  like  one  who  had  grown  strong 
and  pure  through  much  suffering. 

There  was  something  so  singular  and  uncon- 
ventional in  her  speaking  to  me  at  all  that  I 
hardly  knew  how  to  reply.  Perhi^  some  men 
might,  for  this,  have  esteemed  her  less,  bnt  it 
was  not  so  with  me.  I  was  no  stidder  for  eti- 
quette— a  man  no  longer  young,  who  was  poor, 
and  a  worker ;  who  had  been  poor  all  the  days 
of  his  life ;  who  must  always  be  poor.  I  was 
an  artist  too,  in  my  own  humble  way — that  is, 
I  was  employed  by  several  publishm  in  New 
York  to  design  illustrations  for  books  and  pa- 
pers. I  was  interested  to  know  this  fellow-la- 
borer. I  thought  I  would  relieve  her  embar- 
rassment by  appearing  as  if  we  had  met  before. 
I  bowed. 

"I  do  not  remember  your  name,**  I  said,  in 
a  tone  as  if  I  were  trying  to  recall  something 
which  had  slipped  from  my  mind.  A  qneer, 
half-satirical  smile,  in  which  was  some  kindli- 
ness but  no  mirth,  crossed  her  face. 

"That  is  most  probable,  since  yon  never  knew 
it.  No  matter,  I  am  Margaret  Weldi,  and 
you — ?** 

**  Robert  Payson,  madame.  I  wish  rwj  mn<^ 
that  I  could  be  properly  introduced  to  yoo,  bat 
that  seems  impossible.  Need  the  fact  of  onr 
chance  meeting  be  any  bar  to  our  fiuther  ac- 
quaintance ?  I  am  a  designer.  I  like  to  know- 
artists,  and  there  is  something  in  your  pictnre 
which  makes  me  long  to  be  your  friend.  May 
I?'* 

It  was  a  moment  before  she  answered  mei 
She  seemed  weighing  the  question  in  her  own 
mind.     At  length  she  said,  slowly, 

"  I  don't  see  any  objection.  I  have  no  friends 
to  be  troubled  at  my  forming  an  acquaintance 
in  an  eccentric  manner.  I  am  very  lonely,  and 
I  have  a  human  liking  for  occasional  com* 
panionship.     I  am  grateful  to  you,  moreorv^ 
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for  anderatanding  my  picture.  I  hi^  some 
trouble  to  get  it  admitted  here,  and  mitil  yoo 
came  I  hare  nerer  seen  any  one  stop  to  look  at 
it" 

**Toa  come  here  often,  then?'* 

"Yes,  I  haTe  been  here  every  day  since  my 
pictare  was  hung.  Bat  I  can  stay  no  longer 
now.     This  is  where  yon  will  find  me." 

She  handed  me,  as  she  spoke,  a  catalogue  on 
which  she  had  been  writing  for  a  moment  with 
her  pencil.  Her  name  was  written  in  a  care- 
less, gracefal  hand,  followed  by  a  street  and 
number  which  I  recognized  as  the  location  of  a 
respectable  lodging-honse,  not  far  from  my  own 
place  of  abode. 

I  thanked  her,  and  she  went  ont,  learing  me 
standing  alone  before  the  head  of  Hagar.  I 
was  deeply  interested  in  her.  I  confessed  it 
to  myself.  It  was  not  strange,  for  that  was 
almost  the  first  adventure  I  had  ever  met 
with.  I  was  over  forty,  and  yet,  measuring  my 
life  by  its  pleasures  or  its  events,  it  was  a  yery 
short  one.  My  parents  had  died  before  I  could 
remember  them.  I  had  been  brought  up  by  an 
uncle  living  in  the  country.  He  had  no  chil- 
dren, and  was  kind  to  me  after  a  fashion  of  his 
own.  But  he  was  a  self-willed  man.  He  had 
resolved  that  I  should  be  a  carpenter,  and, 
though  no  pursuit  could  have  been  less  agreea- 
ble to  me,  I  submitted,  and  went  to  my  trade 
with  scarcely  a  remonstrance.  During  my  ap- 
prenticeship, however,  I  had  drawn  a  great 
many  vignettes  on  the  smooth  boards  with  my 
pencil  in  the  hour  giyen  us  for  dinner,  and  I 
had  covered  the  back  of  my  uncle's  red  house 
with  outline  sketches  in  chalk,  and  so  had  made 
up  my  mind  that  this  was  my  true  lifb.  Sub- 
missive as  I  was  to  any  necessity  against  which 
I  saw  no  hope  of  successful  contention,  I  had 
yet  a  strong  will  of  my  own,  a  dogged  persist- 
ency in  a  purpose  once  ibrmed. 

I  finished  my  trade  the  day  before  I  was  twen- 
ty-one, and  the  next  morning  I  told  my  uncle 
tiiat  I  was  going  to  the  city  to  learn  to  be  a  de- 
signer. His  anger  was  strong  yet  quiet,  for  his 
nature  was  not  wholly  unlike  my  own.  He  told 
me  that  if  I  left  him  then  it  must  be  forever. 
He  should  be  sorry  to  lose  roe,  yet — ^with  a  grim 
smile— he  guessed  he  could  bear  it ;  any  way, 
he  would  have  no  vagabond  picture-makers 
around  him.  I  did  not  waver  in  my  purpose. 
We  parted  that  day.  I  heard  of  his  death  years 
afterward,  but  we  never  met  again. 

Fortune  certainly  favored  me.  I  was  not  long, 
after  reaching  the  city,  in  procuring  work — hxan* 
ble  work  indeed — ^but  still  it  brought  me  enough 
to  supply  my  humble  wants.  I  had  never  fan- 
cied myself  a  genius.  I  could  never  have  learn- 
ed to  color,  or,  knowing  how,  I  could  never  have 
painted  a  Hagar ;  but  I  loved  to  use  my  pencil, 
and  by  its  use  I  had  lived  now  for  twenty-one 
years. 

I  had  very  few  acquaintances — ^two  or  three 
artists,  who  were  not  ashamed  of  my  friendship, 
and  one  or  two  men  whom  I  had  pleased  by  my 
illustrations  to  their  bo(^  were  all,  if  I  ex- 


cept the  publishers  who  employed  me,  and  whom 
I  only  knew  in  the  way  of  business.  I  had  never 
been  on  terms  of  familiar  acquaintanceship  with 
.  any  woman.  At  forty-two  my  heart  was  as  fresh 
and  my  life  as  pure  as  a  girl's.  Of  love  and 
marriage  I  had  sieldom  thought,  and  when  I  did 
think  of  them  it  was  not  to  reckon  them  among 
the  probabilities  which  might  befall  myself,  but 
merely  to  contemplate  them  afar  ofi^  without 
envy  or  longing,  as  I  did  wealth  and  station, 
which  might  be  for  others,  but  not  for  me. 

I  do  not  think  it  was  strange  that,  in  such  d 
man,  the  lady  I  had  met  should  awaken  a  pe- 
culiar interest.  Her  face,  no  longer  beautiful, 
was  yet  magnetic  in  its  power  of  fascinating  the 
attention.  Her  voice  and  manners  revealed  her, 
even  to  my  slight  knowledge  of  the  world,  as 
having  been  bom  and  bred  a  lady.  The  strange 
beginning  of  my  acquaintance  with  her  was  the 
first  bit  of  romance  that  had  ever  shot  its  rosy 
threads  through  the  sombre  gray  woof  of  my 
forty-two  years  of  life. 

I  went  home  that  night,  but  I  could  not  sleep. 
All  night  long  my  mind  was  wide  awake — ^I  was 
making  mental  sketches  in  which  every  female 
figure  wore  the  pale,  sad  face  of  my  new  friend. 
With  the  first  beams  of  dawn  I  sprang  frond 
my  pillow,  lighted  my  fire,  and  went  to  work.  I 
never  thought  of  food.  I  fofgot,  almost,  my 
own  existence.  I  worked  on  until  after  mid- 
day.    I  had  succeeded.     This  was  my  sketch : 

Morning  breaking  after  a  night  of  storm— a 
turbulent  sea — Ihigments  of  broken  masts  and 
spars  scattered  along  a  desolate  coast;  but,  in 
sight,  only  one  living  thing— a  woman,  looking 
steadfastly  toward  the  waters.  The  waves  had 
washed  on  shore  her  only,  but  in  '*  the  billows* 
joyous  dash  of  death"  had  gone  down  friends, 
hopes,  fortune;  she  had  only  herself  left— only 
her  own  living  souL  The  face  was  that  of  Mar- 
garet Welch,  but  a  Kttle  younger,  and  her  ex- 
pression was,  if  possible,  intensified. 

I  was  utterly  exhausted  when  the  last  touch 
was  given.  I  went  out  and  got  a  cup  of  strong 
cofiee  and  some  food.  Then,  with  my  nerves 
steadied,  I  came  back  and  looked  at  my  labor. 
Was  I  a  genius  after  all?  I  asked  myself. 
There  was  unmistakable  power  in  the  sketch, 
but  then  she  had  been  my  inspiration.  I  put 
it  away.  I  would  not  have  had  any  eyes  gase 
on  it  save  mine.  I  had  no  presentiment  of  the 
influence  it  was  to  exert  on  my  after-destiny, 
but  I  was  happier  that  I  had  executed  it. 

I  went  out  soon  afterward  to  the  rooms  of 
the  Art  Union,  and  there,  standing  before  the 
Hagar  whose  concepticm  seemed  to  me  so  match- 
less,  I  lost  my  dawning  faith  in  my  own  power. 
I  waited  there  for  a  time,  thinking  that  the 
stranger  might  make  her  appearance ;  but  she 
did  not  come,  and,  after  a  while,  I  started  out 
and  went  to  the  street  and  number  indicated  on 
the  catalogue  which  she  had  given  me. 

On  my  way  I  passed  a  florist's,  where  the  win- 
dows were  filled  with  bouquets  and  pots  of  flow- 
ers. My  first  thought  was  to  take  her  a  bon- 
quet.     It  seemed  to  me  it  might  give  her  pleas^ 
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jut ;  at  least,  I  wanted  to  know  if  she  retained 
gentleneas  enough,  after  all  the  sorrow  which 
had  left  its  traces  on  her  face,  to  love  flowers. 
But  soon  I  changed  my  mind.  I  would  gire 
her  nothing  so  fndl  as  these  cut  hlossoms.  It 
should  he  a  gift  better  suited  to  one  whose 
means  would  not  let  him  purchase  often ;  some- 
thing more  dontble  and  yet  not  unhandsome. 
I  selected  a  tea-rose,  growing  in  a  little  earthen 
pot  It  had  two  buds  on  it  and  one  full  bloom- 
ing flower. 

I  had  but  a  few  blocks  to  carry  it  before  I 
reached  her  house.  I  paused  a  moment  at  the 
door.  I  did  not  know  whether  she  were  wife, 
uiaiden,  or  widow.  Never  mind,  I  would  in- 
quire for  Mis$  Welch,  at  a  venture. 

I  rang  the  bell  I  asked  the  giri  who  answer- 
ed my  summoAs  if  Miss  Welch  lived  there.  She 
evidently  took  me  for  the  employ^  of  some  hor- 
ticultural establishment  carrying  home  a  pur- 
chase. She  replied,  with  a  careless  toss  of  her 
head, 

'*Te8,  yon  must  go  up  four  flights  of  stairs, 
and  the  door  at  your  right  hand  will  be  hers.*' 

The  stairs  vrere  long  and  steep. 

**  What  a  weaiy  way, "  I  thou^t,  as  I  climbed 
them,  **  for  that  delicate  woman  I** 

I  knocked  at  her  door,  and  instantly  I  heard 
a  tread  quick  and  firm,  yet  not  heavy.  She 
opened  the  door  and  stood  holding  it  nptil 
she  had  )ooked  full  in  my  face.  Then  she 
said, 

"  Oh,  it  is  yon !  I.  hardly  thought  you  would 
come.    Will  you  walk  in  ?" 

It  was  a  humble  pla^  Jn  which  I  found  my- 
self, though  scrupulously  ^eat,  and  not  vrith- 
out  some  marks  of  comfort  •  There  was  a  lounge 
which  must  have  done  duty  for  a  bed  also,  two 
or  three  chairs,  a  stove,  a  table,  and,  in  one  cor- 
ner, a  paint^s  easeL  But  it  was  utterly  devoid 
of  ornament,  saye  a  few  pictures  that  hung  upon 
the  wall,  in  which  I  recognised  the  same  hand 
that  had  painted  the  Hagar.  They  were  all 
more  or  less  wild,  gloomy,  despairing.  There 
was  not  a  single  gleam  of  hope  in  any,  not  a 
bird  or  a  flower,  or  any  thing  bright  and  happy. 
Stem  portraitures,  they  seemed,  of  human  pas- 
sion. 

On  the  table  were  water-colors,  drawing  ma- 
terials, and  a  few  volumes  of  such  designs  as  are 
used  for  printing  calicoes  and  delaines.  These 
were  the  only  books  in  the  room.  She  was 
dressed,  as  she  had  been  the  day  before,  in  a 
plain,  somewhat  worn  black  silk,  with  no  orqa- 
ment  or  superfluity. 

She  sat  down  at  the  table,  after  motioning 
me  to  a  chair,  and  went  on  with  her  work  with 
busy  fingers. 

I  took  up  one  of  the  patterns. 

*'So  you,  who  can  paint  Hagar,  do  these 
things?**  1  asked,  with  some  reproach  in  my 
voice )  for  it  seemed  to  me  like  a  desecration  of 
her  genius.     She  understood  my  tone. 

'  *  Yes — why  not  ?  I  can  not  sell  my  pictures. 
I  must  live,  and  I  con  get  pretty  good  pay  for 
these.*' 


'*Not  sell  your  pictures — such  pictures  as 
Hagar?    Will  you  let  me  try ?" 

She  smiled — 

**I  have  no  objection,  save  that  I  wouldn't 
like  you  to  undertake  for  me  sudi  a  tKaf>|rV>ffff 
task.  People  have  sorrow  enough  of  their  own. 
They  won*t  buy  it  in  a  painting.  They  want 
bright  faces  and  pleasant  landscapes— birds  and 
flowers." 

I  had  held  the  rose-pot  in  my  hand  all  this 
time.    Now  I  set  it  upon  the  table. 

"Speaking  of  flowers,"  I  said,  *<I  have 
brought  you  this  rose.  Will  yon  please  me  by 
uking  it?  I  love  flowers,  and  I  should  like  to 
think  you  had  this  one  to  keep  you  company.*' 

A  look  swept  over  her  face  such  as  I  hope 
few  faces  ever  wore.  It  was  so  lost  a  look—so 
wild,  so  hopeless,  so  despairing.  She  put  forth 
her  hands  to  take  the  flower.  Then,  shudder- 
ing, she  drew  them  back  and  covered  her  eyea 
with  them  for  a  moment. 

*'  Oh,  no,  no,  no,"  she  said,  with  such  a  waO 
in  her  tones  as  I  never  heard  ring  through  the 
cadences  of  any  other  roice.  *  *  It  is  not  for  me 
— roses  are  not  for  me.  I  wore  roses  once, 
when  I  was  young.  I  had  not  suffered  then,  or 
sinned.  I  gathfred  them  in  my  mother's  gar- 
den when  I  waft>a  irhild — a  little,  innocent,  hap- 
py child — before  I 'had  broken  her  heart.  Oh, 
do  not^ve  me  rOeea  now — my  touch  would 
blast  theml" 

I  did  not  say  a  single  word.  I  sat  there, 
stricken  dumb  before  her  unfathomable  deq>air. 
Soon  she  went  on  in  a  lower  tone — if  posidble 
fuller  of  pathos  than  before. 

**Yon  meant  kindly.  I  thank  you  just  as 
much  as  if  I  took  them.  But  you  do  not  know 
what  roses  mean  to  me.  Yon  can  not  tell  what 
it  is  to  lose  all  you  erer  cared  for  in  life,  and  sit 
waiting  for  death,  keeping  company  with  ghosts. 
When  I  look  at  those  buds  I  can  not  see  these 
chamber  walls  around  me,  or  you  sitting  .there. 
I  am  walking  again  through  fields  of  thyme  and 
clover.  The  sky  is  blue  over  my  head,  and 
the  robin's  song  pulses  downward  like  a  cry  of 
joy.  Boses  bloom  in  the  hedges,  and  one  by 
ray  side  gathers  them  and  puts  them  in  my  hair. 
But  between  those  days  and  these  there  is  a 
great  gulf  fixed.  I  am  not  what  I  was  when  1 
walked  in  the  meadows  and  gathered  flowers 
and  heard  the  Tillage  beUs  ring  in  the  Sunday 
morning  air.** 

She  stopped;  but  the  wild  de^airing  look 
had  b^gun  to  fade  out  of  her  face,  and  her 
voice  was  gentler.  I  thought  the  roses  were, 
after  all,  doing  her  good.  I  could  not  bear  to 
take  them  away.  An  expedient  struck  me.  I 
rose. 

*  *  I  must  go  now.  Foi^Te  me  that  I  brought 
the  flower ;  but  will  you  not  give  it  shelter  for 
to-night  ?  I  can  come  for  it  to-morrow ;  but 
to-night  I  have  a  good  way  farther  to  go.  It 
would  burden  me  very  much.  Will  you  let  me 
leave  it  till  another  day!  Fll  be  sure  to  call 
for  it." 

She  looked  reluctant  to  comply  with  my  re- 
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quest ;  but  the  liabitiud  eoartesj  of  her  man- 
ners did  not  (ail  her.  8he  assented  to  mj  wish, 
and  I  bowed  to  her  and  went  ont. 

I  wandered  about  the  streets  for  an  hour  or 
two  thinking  of  her.  She  had  qwken  of  sin- 
ning and  snfibring— breaking  her  mother's  heart 
— and  yet  I  would  hare  staked  my  life  on  her 
purity.  Suffering,  wronged,  ^kleiw,  she  might 
hare  been ;  but  I  felt,  to  the  cote  of  my  heart, 
that  her  womanhood  was  unstained.  My  in- 
terest in  her  had  only  grown  stronger  with  this 
interriew.     I  resolved  to  know  her  better. 

The  next  day  I  worked  with  impatient  heart 
— ^Impatient  fingers — ^at  a  task  I  luul  promised 
to  complete.  It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  short 
winter  afternoon  before  I  was  at  liberty  to  go  to 
her.  I  think  she  had  already  learned  to  know 
my  footstep;  for,  when  I  knocked  at  her  door, 
she  did  not  moTo  to  open  it,  but  said,  '*  Come 
in.** 

I  obeyed  her.  She  was  sitting  at  her  easel, 
eridently  very  busy ;  but  she  glanced  at  me  with 
a  smile  of  welcome  as  I  entered.  I  looked 
around  for  my  rose-bush.  It  had  been  placed 
on  the  window-ledge.  ETidently  it  had  been 
watered  and  tended.  One  of  the  buds  was  al- 
ready bursting  into  bloom.  Her  eyes  followed 
the  direction  of  mine. 

''I  haye  ohanged  my  mind,**  she  said.  ^I 
should  be  glad  to  keep  it,  if  you  will  let  me.  It 
has  done  me  good,  I  think.  See,  already  I  am 
working  differently.'* 

I  went  to  her  side.  The  unfinished  picture 
upon  the  easel  was  only  an  outline  sketch ;  but 
it  was  infused  with  spirit,  power,  and  life.  Its 
subject  was  TCfy  diflcoent  from  any  thing  I  had 
previously  seen  of  hers.  It  was  a  dover-field, 
with  a  clear  sky  overhead.  One  side  was  bor- 
dered by  a  hedge  full  of  blossoms,  and  along 
this  hedge,  with  slow,  dreamy  steps,  a  young 
girl  walked  alone.  About  her  mouth  was  a 
look  of  sweetness— of  youthfol  buoyancy ;  but 
the  expression  of  her  dark  eyes  was  informed 
with  a  most  touching  melancholy — a  sort  of 
prophecy  of  sorrow. 

''It  is  beautifal,"  I  said;  praising  her,  I 
think,  more  with  my  eyes  and  tones  of  my  voice 
than  my  words. 

** Better  than  the  old,  hopeless  ones?"  she 
asked. 

**Yes,  a  thousand  times  better,  because  it 
will  do  more  good.  I  think  it  has  fully  as  much 
genius,  too." 

*'  Well,  if  you  like  it  better,  you  may  thank 
your  roses  for  the  change.  At  first  I  thonght 
they  would  drive  me  mad  with  the  memories 
they  evoked,  but  after  a  while  they  softened 
my  heart.  I  wept  I  had  not  done  that  be- 
fore for  years." 

I  looked  at  her.  I  could  see  the  traces  of 
tears  on  her  thin  cheek. 

I  did  not  stay  with  her  long.  She  was  ab- 
sorbed in  her  work,  and  I  was  more  content- 
ed to  leave  her,  because  a  little  of  the  old, 
hopeless  sorrow  seemed  to  have  faded  from  her 
face. 


After  that  months  passed,  until  winter  had  died 
its  tearful  death  'neath  the  blue  eyes  of  spring, 
and  the  bier  of  May  had  been  crowned,  in  turn, 
by  the  roses  of  the  summer..  Our  acquaint- 
anoe  had  progressed  rapidly,  and  we  had  not 
bc^n  loi^g  in  becoming  firm,  established  friends. 
I  worked  all  day  more  diligently  than  ever,  for 
I  had  acquired  a  fresh  inspiration,  a  new  in- 
centive, the  presence  of  which,  however,  I  did 
not  yet  acknowledge  to  myself.  It  was  my  re- 
ward, after  each  day's  labor,  to  go  to  her — to 
carry  her  whatever  I  had  done,  and  receive, 
sometimes  her  praises,  sometimes  her  censures. 

It  seemed  to  me,  when  I  thought  about  it, 
such  a  strange,  unhoped-for  blessing,  that  I, 
Robert  Payson,  should  have  such  a  friend — that 
for  me,  who  had  lived  with  such  a  lonely  heart 
forty-two  years  of  my  life,  in  one  unlo<j[ed-for 
hour  such  a  sun  of  warmth  and  hope  should 
have  arisen.  I  asked  nothing  better  of  Heaven. 
Just  as  she  was,  my  friend  suited  roe  to  the 
finest  fibre  of  my  nature.  The  dim  smile  on 
her  worn  and  faded  fooe  was  more  to  me,  more 
and  fairer  than  the  brightest  glory  of  any  youn- 
ger woman's  beau^.  Just  as  she  was  I  thought 
her  perfBct  Every  outline  of  her  shadowy  yet 
graceful  figure  in  its  black  robes;  every  ex- 
prtesion  on  her  sad  yet  tender  £sce ;  every  inflec- 
tion of  her  low,  musical  roice  possessed  for  me 
its  own  unexplained  yet  exceeding  charm. 

And  so,  unconsciously,  love  grew  into  my 
lifo  until  one  aummer  night,  like  Venus  rising 
flrom  the  sea,  it  stood  up  foll-nurturod  before 
me,  and  I  knew  that  my  heart  was  my  own  no 
longer.     It  happened  thus:  / 

I  had  just  completed  a  design  which  I  liked 
unusually  well.  It  was  for  the  vignette  title- 
page  of  a  book  of  poems — an  anget  bearing 
through  space  a  lyre  and  a  crown.  The  angel's 
eyes  and  hair  were  light,  according  to  the  gen- 
erally accepted  tradition,  but  her  foce  was  that 
of  Margaret  Welch,  only  the  expression  was 
difforent.  It  was  soch  as  I  had  fancied  Mar- 
garet's might  be  when  joy  had  triumphed  over 
the  long  sorrow  of  her  life.  It  was  a  prophecy 
of  all  I  had  hoped  for  her.  I  was  impatient  to 
show  it  to  her.  I  walked  with  hurried  steps  to 
her  dwelling,  blinking  by  the  way  whether  it 
would  bring  her  comfort — ^what  she  would  say 
of  it.  Eagerly  I  mounted  the  four  steep  flights 
of  stairs.  I  stood  before  her  door,  but  outside 
it  was  pinned  a  piece  of  paper  on  which  these 
words  were  traced: 

*'  My  fHend,  I  can  not  see  yon  to-day.  I  am 
ill ;  scarcely  able  to  sit  up  at  all." 

Of  course  there  was  no  questioning  such  a 
decree.  I  turned  sorrowfully  away.  I  went 
home  more  unhappy  than  I  had  ever  been  in 
my  lifb.  It  was  not  over  my  own  disappoint- 
ment, though  that  was  not  slight,  but  I  could 
not  bear  to  fancy  her  alone  and  suffering.  I 
longed  with  inexpressible  longing  for  a  right  to 
go  to  her — ^to  sit  by  her  side — to  soodie  her 
pains — to  bathe  her  head — to  nurse  her,  as  I 
felt  I  could  with  a  woman's  tenderness  and  a 
man's  untiring  strength.     Then  it  was  that  my 
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love  rose  up  and  confronted  me.  I  looked  into 
mj  own  heart — that  heart  which  had  so  strange- 
ly outgrown  xnj  knowledge.  I  saw  that  no 
friend's  place  by^her  side  woold  content  me — 
that  I  mu^  win  her  to  be  all  my  own,  or  from 
henceforth  my  life  must  be  empty  and  barren 
of  joy. 

I  knew  nothing  of  her  past  histozy.  She  had 
never  volunteered  any  information,  and,  respect- 
ing her  silence,  I  had  never  asked  any  ques- 
tions. But  for  this  I  did  not  care.  I  loved  her 
as  I  knew  her.  I  had  faith  in  her.  I  know  in 
this  I  was  unlike  most  men,  but  I  would  have 
been  contented  to  call  her  my  wife — to  hold  her 
head  on  my  heart  forever,  and  know  no  more 
of  her  than  I  knew  now. 

But  would  she  ever  be  mine  ?  Could  I  ever 
hope — ^I  whctee  lot  had  been  so  lonely  hitherto 
— to  have  that  worshiped  woman  for  my  very 
own,  my  household  angel,  the  best  half  of  my 
own  existence.  Hitherto  I  should  have  thought 
myself  too  poor  to  many,  but  her  tastes  were 
simple  like  my  own.  I  should  have  enough  for 
her.  I  could  not  sleep  that  night  To  a  man 
who  had  seen  forty-two  years  without  having  his 
pulses  quickened  by  a  woman's  voice,  love  comes 
at  last,  if  come  it  ever  does,  with  a  strength  of 
which  younger  men  never  dream.  It  maintains 
its  empire  with  a  terrible  tyranny. 

The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  I  dared,  I  stood 
again  at  the  door  of  Margaret  Welch.  The 
paper  had  been  removed.  I  knocked,  and  she 
came  herself  to  answer  my  summons.  She 
looked  worn  and  ill,  but  her  brush  was  in  her 
hand.  She  held  the  door  so  that  there  was  no 
room  for  me  to  enter. 

*^  May  I  not  come  in,  then  ?*'  I  asked. 

'*No,  not  at  this  hour.  I  am  busy,  and  so 
should  you  be.  I  am  better.  I  know  yon  came 
because  you  thought  me  ill.  It  was  good  of  yon 
to  be  so  anxious.  Ton  may  come  again  at  the 
usual  hour  to-night  Perhaps  I  will  go  to  walk 
with  you.  I  should  like  a  breath  of  sea-air  on 
the  Battery,  but  you  must  not  stay  any  longer 
now." 

So  saying  she  closed  the  door,  and,  half-un- 
willingly,  I  obeyed  her  and  went  away.  I  felt 
happier  all  day,  however,  because  I  had  leen 
her,  because  I  should  soon  see  her  again.  I 
was  growing  miserly.  I  could  not  bear  she 
should  be  out  of  my  sight  I  did  not  work 
much  that  day.  The  pictures  I  made  were 
fancy  ones.  I  seemed  to  see  a  room  pleasant, 
though  humble;  a  cheerful  carpet  upon  the 
floor;  a  few  books;  a  few  pictures;  a  few 
flowers.  In  one  comer,  at  an  easel,  sat  a  wo- 
man with  slight  yet  graceful  figure.  Her  head, 
so  regal  with  its  superb  crown  of  hair,  was  bent 
toward  her  work,  and,  sitting  opposite  to  her 
at  my  own  task,  I  could  catch,  now  and  then, 
the  gleam  of  her  earnest  eyes.  How  sweet  it 
would  be  to  work  together !  Margaret  had  been 
more  successful  of  late.  Since  I  had  known  her 
many  gleams  of  hope  and  happiness  had  bright- 
ened under  her  pencil,  and  I  had  been  able  to 
find  for  several  of  her  pictures  a  ready  sale. 


How  thankful  I  was  that  evening  when  the 
clock  struck  seven  I  Then  I  was  at  liberty  to 
go  to  her.  Her  door  was  standing  open,  that 
the  July  air,  which  even  in  the  hot  city  is  not 
wholly  without  its  breath  of  balm,  might  enter. 
She  was  sitting  idly  by  the  window,  picking  one 
or  two  faded  leaves  from  the  rose-bush  I  had 
given  her,  which  was  now  full  of  blossoms.  For 
once,  she  was  not  clad  in  her  accustomed  black. 
A  dress  of  some  summer  fiibric,  of  a  quiet,  dim 
hue,  fell  around  her  in  soft,  fleecy  folds.  She 
had  gathered  one  of  the  sweet  tea-roses,  and 
placed  it  in  her  hair.  I  thought  I  had  never 
seen  her  look  so  lovely. 

When  she  saw  me  at  the  door  she  looked  up 
with  such  a  glow  of  warmth  and  light  upon  her 
face  as  I  had  never  seen  there  before. 

<*  I  am  glad  you  have  come,"  she  said.  *'  I 
feel  better  than  I  have  for  months.  Yesterday 
I  was  sick.  I  fought  a  great  battle,  too,  with  a 
foe  in  my  own  heart,  and  conquered.  To-day, 
my  friend,  you  look  upon  a  victor.  See,  I  am 
wearing  one  of  your  loees  on  my  forehead — the 
first  flower  I  have  worn  in  years.  It  is  my  to- 
ken of  victoiyl" 

I  went  in,  and  sat  down  beside  her.  I  tried 
to  make  some  commonplace  remark,  but  I  could 
not  I  sat  watching  her.  She  was  in  a  stnnge 
joyous  mood.  She  seemed  impatient  of  silence. 
Soon  she  said, 

**  Shall  I  get  my  bonnet  ?  Are  yon  ready  to 
walk  now  ?" 

'*  No,  not  yet  Sit  down,  Margaret"  And 
then,  I  know  not  in  what  phrase,  my  wild  love 
found  words.  She  grew  very  pale  as  she  list* 
ened.  Oh,  what  a  look  overswept  her  face  I  In 
it  were  anguish,  despair,  pride,  and  love.  Yes, 
I  knew  love  was  there.  Cast  me  off— turn  from 
me,  if  she  would — ^I  knew  that  she  loved  me. 
She  listened  to  me  in  silence ;  and  then  a  cry 
burst  from  her  lips— a  wild,  passionate  cry — 

'*  O  God,  my  burden  is  heavier  than  I  can 
bear  I'*  Then  she  looked  at  me  with  dark,  sor- 
rowful eyes. 

**0h,  could  I  not  have  been  spared  your 
friendship  ?"  she  went  on.  '*  Must  I  tear  up 
by  the  roots  eveiy  joy  of  my  life  ?  I  thought  I 
was  secure  of  yoor  friendship  always." 

I  interrupted  her.  I  triedlto  tell  her,  in  my 
poor  way,  which  not  even  love  could  make  elo- 
quent, how  I  had  not  ceased  to  be  her  friend, 
but  how  I  could  not  help  loving  her  better  than 
fncnd*s  love — ^better  than  life;  how  I  would 
gladly  die  for  her.  But  she  scarcely  seemed  to 
hear  me.  When  I  entreated  her  to  answer  me, 
she  begged  me  to  go  away— to  give  her  time  to 
think.  I  had  frightened  her.  Come  to  her  to- 
morrow night,  and  I  should  know ;  but  I  must 
promise  not  to  come  before.  I  promised.  I 
rose  to  leave  her,  but  when  I  had  reached  the 
door  I  turned  back. 

**  Maigaret,"  I  cried,  <<  give  me  some  hope. 
I  know  you  will  deal  justly  with  me ;  but  if  you 
care  for  me  at  all,  give  me  a  little  hope." 

I  could  see  the  effort  she  made  to  control  her- 
self. 
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««  Ym,  mj  friend,"  she  falteored,  «•  I  wiU  deal 
jostlj  with  jou.  I  hare  nol  listened  to  yonr 
wordf  with  an  unmoved  heart ;  bat  not  till  to- 
morrow can  I  answer  yon.  I  most  have  time 
to  think.     Bat  I  will  giro  yoa  this.** 

She  took  the  rose  firom  her  hair,  and  laid  it 
in  my  hand  with  a  regal  grace.  I  hare  it  stilL 
I  went  down  stairs  and  groped  my  way  home, 
for  there  was  a  mist  before  my  eyes,  and  thoagh 
the  erening  was  still,  and  the  snnset  clouds  were 
bright,  I  coold  not  see. 

I  will  not  write  of  the  next  twenty-four  hours. 
Hard  as  it  was  to  keep  away  from  her,  I  obey- 
ed her  wishes.  I  did  not  eren  enter,  that  day, 
the  street  where  she  lired,  though  I  could  not 
stay  in-doors.  I  paced  restlessly  through  and 
through  the  most  crowded  thoroughfares,  strir- 
ing  to  drown,  in  the  oonfusion,  the  longing  ciy 
of  my  anxious,  uncertain  heart. 

That  night,  when  I  had  climbed  the  stairs,  I 
found  Margaret's  door  open,  as  before.  But 
where  was  she  whose  smile  had  so  often  trans- 
formed for  me  into  Eden  the  little  circumfer- 
ence bounded  by  those  four  walls  ?  The  room 
bore  no  trace  of  her  presence.  The  pictures 
were  gone  from  the  walls — the  easel  from  the 
comer  —  the  rose-bush  from  the  window.  I 
write  these  things  calmly  now,  bat  I  did  not 
look  upon  them  calmly  then.  On  the  table  lay 
a  letter,  superscribed  with  my  name.  This, 
then,  would  explain  the  mystery.  I  seised  it. 
I  nerer  knew  how  I  got  down  the  stairs,  or  how 
I  found  my  way  home ;  but  I  broke  the  seal  of 
that  letter  in  my  own  room.  I  will  copy  it, 
word  for  word ;  but  I  can  not  tell  you  how  I 
read  it — with  what  tears,  what  prayers,  what 
passion  of  lore  and  despair.  It  told  her  stoiy 
in  these  words : 

'*My  friend,  my  lifo*s  one  friend,  I  said  I 
would  deal  justly  with  you,'  and  I  wUl,  thoagh 
it  should  break  my  heart.  I  will  force  my  mind 
to  be  calm,  my  memory  to  be  clear,  my  hand 
steady.  I  will  give  you  the  confidence  yoa 
were  too  generous  to  ask.  I  will  unrail  for  you 
my  past  Ufe. 

'*  Thirty-three  years  ago  a  baby  was  bom  in 
a  pleasant  country  home  in  England.  It  was 
the  first  child,  after  seyen  years  of  marriage. 
It  came  to  two  who  lored  each  other  dearly — 
who  receired  it  with  joy  and  thanksgiTing.  It 
grew  up,  so  I  haye  heard,  into  a  beautiful  child. 
I  can  remember,  eren  now,  the  praises  and  ca- 
resses which  were  lambed  on  me  in  those  early 
years — the  green  fields,  and  the  blossoms  about 
my  home,  the  singing  birds,  and  the  blue  sky 
which  arched  orer  my  happy  life.  My  parents 
were  not  wealthy,  but  my  mother  had  been  bred 
a  lady,  and  I  grew  up  surrounded  by  all  the  re- 
finements of  life. 

'*  When  I  was  only  sixteen — a  child  still,  in 
my  impulsiTeness — a  stranger  came  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  my  home ;  a  young  man.  Oh,  how 
handsome  he  was,  and  what  a  flattering  tongue 
he  had  I  It  might  have  wiled  away  a  seraph  out 
of  Paradise.  I  learned  soon  to  Ioto  hiuL  My 
nature  was  nejer  one  that  could  love  lightly,  and 


soon  I  yielded  up  my  heart  to  him,  with  all  its  frUl- 
ness  of  tenderness  and  youthful  trust.  My  pa- 
rents stroTc  to  break  off  our  acquaintance.  He 
was  called  wild*  and  dissolute,  and  they  forbade 
me  to  see  him.  But  I  thought  they  wronged  him, 
and  clung  to  him  only  the  more  resolutely.  I 
met  him  by  stealth ;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
he  had  persuaded  me  to  consent  to  a  secret  mar- 
riage. I  fled  with  him,  without  a  word  of  fare- 
well to  my  father  or  my  mother.  I  left  only  a 
note  behind  me,  explaining  the  motires  of  my 
flight. 

<*  Well,  he  established  me,  hundreds  of  miles 
away,  in  a  pleasant  home;  and  here,  for  two 
years,  I  was  h^^y.  For  a  long  time  his  dcTo- 
tion  continued  unabated;  and  when,  after  a 
year  had  passed,  be  seemed  to  get  a  little  weary 
of  being  alone  with  me,  and  wished  to  make 
journeys  now  and  then,  and  sometimes  to  gath- 
er his  friends  about  him,  I  thought  it  but  nat- 
ural, and  did  not  repine.  I  bore  his  absence 
the  better,  for  on  my  breast  lay  a  baby-girl, 
who  looked  at  me  with  her  father's  eyes.  With 
her  in  my  arms,  I  was  nerer  sad  or  lonely.  I 
thought,  too,  that  her  father  lored  me.  Fear 
that  he  would  change,  or  su^don  of  his  trath, 
had  nerer  crossed  my  mind. 

**  Did  I  tell  you  he  was  rich  ?  In  spite  of 
this,  howerer,  we  lired  rerj  quietly  with  only 
two  serrants.  One  day  he  had  a  friend  to  dine 
with  him.  I  did  not  like  the  man's  face,  and 
I  excused  myself  from  joining  them.  Indeed 
my  baby  needed  my  care.  After  an  hour  she 
grew  restless  in  her  sleep,  and  seemed  fererish. 
I  was  always  rery  anxious  where  she  was  con- 
cemed,  and  I  thought  I  would  go  down  and  ask 
her  father  to  look  at  her. 

*'  When  I  reached  the  dining-room,  I  could 
tell  by  the  sound  that  they  were  through  dinner 
and  sitting  orer  their  wine.  I  was  about  to  open 
the  door  when  I  heard  my  name,  my  maiden 
name,  spoken  by  the  risitor  in  a  sneering  tone. 
I  paused,  with  a  natural  impulse  to  listen.  O 
Hearen,  how  shall  I  tell  you  the  discorery  I 
made  in  that  hour?  The  man  I  had  called  my 
husband  was  telling  by  what  means  he  had  in- 
veigled me  into  his  power  by  a  mock  marriage. 
Oh,  do  not  scorn  me  too  bitterir,  Robert  Pay- 
son,  but  1  learned  then  and  there  that  I  was  a 
mother  and  no  wife.  Nor  was  this  alL  The 
man  whom  I  had  so  lored,  whom,  Ood  help  me, 
I  did  so  lore  still,  was  planning  how  to  dispose 
of  me  so  that  I  would  not  be  an  encumbrance 
in  the  way  of  his  marrying  one  Lady  Elinor,  a 
rich  heiress,  whom,  it  seemed,  he  had  been 
wooing  and  neariy  won. 

**  My  first  thought  was  to  burst  into  the  room 
and  denounce  him  then  and  there  for  his  treach- 
ery. But  how  then  could  I  escape  from  him — 
from  this  shame  which  was  taming  my  heart  to 
stone  ?  Once  in  his  presence  and  I  should  be 
in  his  power,  for  I  knew  myself  and  the  mad 
lore  I  bore  him.  No,  I  must  nerer  look  upon 
his  face  again.  Nerer  again  should  he  hear 
my  roice,  until  its  echo  should  haunt  him,  as  I 
knew  it  would,  on  his  death-day.    I  gare  my- 
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self  no  time  for  moans  or  tears.  I  ^mmld  not 
look  in  the  face  raj  angniah,  my  despair.  I 
went  quickly  np  stairs.  Mr  little  girl  was 
sleeping  more  qoietly.  I  did  not  dittnrb  her. 
Huxriedlj  I  pat  together  a  few  necessary  changes 
of  raiment.  I  was  unwilling  to  take  any  thing 
fiom  him ;  but  for  my  child's  sake,  his  child  and 
mine,  I  must  not  heed  such  scruples.  I  had  a 
set  of  diamonds,  the  only  yeiy  expensiye  pres- 
ent he  had  erer  made  me.  I  knew  that  he  had 
given  something  over  four  hundred  pounds  for 
them.  These  I  secreted  about  my  person.  I 
had,  besides,  a  small  pune  of  money.  I  wrote 
on  a  slip  of  paper  these  words: 

'*  *  I  hare  heard  your  confesnon.  I  reUere 
you  of  my  presence.  Ton  will  never  see  eitiier 
of  us  again,  me  or  your  child.  Marry  the  Lady 
Elinor,  and  may  the  Lord  deal  more  kindly  wi^ 
you  than  you  have  dealt  with  me!' 

'*  I  placed  this  where  it  would  meet  his  eye, 
perhaps  not  at  once,  but  before  niany  hours. 
Then  my  preparations  were  complete.  I  took 
up  my  darling  very  carefully,  so  as  not  to  waken 
her.  I  stole  down  stairs  with  her  folded  close 
to  my  bosom.  Do  you  wonder  now  that  I  could 
paint  Hagar  and  Ishmael — ^I,  who  went  forth  a 
more  lonely  wanderer  than  she,  with  no  angel 
of  the  Lord  to  minister  unto  me  ? 

*<But  I  must  not  linger  by  the  way.  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  whom  I  had  Uiought  my 
hu^and  pursued  me.  I  never  saw  his  face 
again.  It  was  five  days  before  I  reached  my 
home.  All  day  I  walked  onward,  foot-sore  and 
weary,  and  then  at  night  I  would  procure  a 
lodging  ftom  some  kind  cottager.  My  baby  had 
seemed  to  improve  during  all  this  time  despite 
the  fatigue.  The  fresh  air,  the  sunshine,  and 
the  sweet  breath  of  the  summer  meadows,  had 
been  to  her  like  a  draught  of  lifo.  But  not  even 
her  head  pressed  against  my  hcMt,  her  little 
hands  wandering  over  my  bosom,  could  still  the 
passionate  pulses  of  my  despair.  Cast  out  and 
forsaken  of  men  I  felt  myself.  I  had  but  one 
wish  in  life — every  hour  it  grew  stronger — a 
wild,  despairing  longing  to  get  home,  only  to 
get  home ;  to  drag  myself  to  my  mother's  side ; 
to  pray  for  her  forgiveness ;  to  see  once  more 
her  kind  eyes ;  to  hear  her  gentle  voice ;  to  lay 
on  her  bosom  my  helpless  baby,  and  then  die. 
Ever,  in  fancy,  I  seemed  to  see  the  pleasant 
conntzy  church^jrard.  Wooingly  its  yew-trees 
stretched  their  green  arms  toward  me.  How  I 
panted  to  lie  down  under  them  in  a  long  and 
dreamless  sleep! 

**The  fifth  night  found  me  still  six  miles 
fVom  home.  I  was  so  worn-out  and  exhausted 
I  could  ^rag  my  weary  limbs  no  farther.  I 
sought,  as  usual,  a  humble  lodging,  and,  with 
my  baby  on  my  breast,  sank  into  the  deep  sleep 
of  fatigue.  A  little  after  midnight  I  awoke. 
The  close  air  of  the  room  seemed  to  stifle  me. 
I  could  sleep  no  more.  I  was  too  restless  to  lie 
atilL  At  last  the  home-longing  became  irre- 
sistible. I  rose,  dressed  myself  and  my  child, 
and  started  once  more  on  the  high-road  toward 
the  little  village  which  was  the  goal  of  my  pil 


grimage.  When  I  arrived  Aere  it  was  the 
early  morning.  The  sun  had  not  yet  risen,  but 
clouds  of  gold  and  crimson  and  purple  were 
heralding  his  coming.  The  village  was  stilL 
At  a  little  distance  I  could  see  the  white  chim- 
neys of  my  father^s  house  rising  through  die 
surrounding  greenery.  I  turned  ray  steps  that 
way.  *  Courage,  darling,*  I  murmured  to  the 
sleeping  baby  upon  my  bosom,  *  soon  we  shall 
be  at  home.' 

"All  at  once,  involuntarily,  my  (bet  were 
stayed.  I  heard  a  voice  as  plainly  as  I  diall 
ever  hear  the  Archangel's  summons  when  the 
day  of  the  Lord  shall  come.    It  said — 

*< '  Go  to  the  church-yard.  It  is  there  she 
waits  for  you.* 

''Mechanically  I  turned  and  entered  the 
place  of  graves.  TrembHngly  I  sought  the 
sheltered  nook  where  my  grand-parents  were 
sleeping.  There  was  another  mound,  a  fresh- 
dug  mound,  beside  them.  For  a  moment  I  was 
dizzy.  I  could  see  nothing.  Then  the  mist 
cleared  from  my  eyes  and  I  sank  on  my  knees 
beside  the  new  head-stone.  O  God,  it  bore 
my  mother's  name,  and  under  it  these  words  of 
maddening  reproach — 

^  *  Her  heart  l)rok^  and  die  died.* 

*'  Oh  mother,  sainted  mother,  even  from  the 
grave  your  blood  called  upward  to  accuse  me. 
Thus  was  my  longing  answered.  .  The  mother 
eyes,  whose  pity  I  had  thought  to  meet,  forever 
closed — the  mother  voice,  whose  forgiveness  I 
had  prayed  to  hear,  forever  hushed — the  mother 
bosoioi,  where*  I  had  thought  my  babe  should 
find  a  home,  cold  as  the  head-stone  over  it.  For 
one  moment  I  sank  down  in  dumb  and  helpless 
despair.     Then  a  cry  burst  from  my  lips — 

*'  'O  God,  let  us  both  die  here,  I  and  my 
child  r 

'*  Just  then  the  sun  burst  through  the  morn- 
ing clouds.  Its  first  rays  fell  upon  the  head- 
stone and  revealed  to  me,  on  its  other  side,  what 
I  had  not  before  seen — a  sculptured  angel,  its 
wings  poised  as  if  for  flight,  its  eyes  uplifted  to 
Heaven,  and  underneath  it  the  words — 
•*  •  Our  loM  wtM  her  gain.* " 

"Through  them  stole  the  first  ray  of  com- 
fort to  my  darkened  soul.  She  was  happy  now, 
my  mother  who  had  lived  and  died  for  me.  I 
too  was  a  mother.  I  too  had  a  child  to  live  for. 
There  was  no  one  on  earth  now  to  take  my  re- 
sponsibility fh)m  me.  Well,  for  the  little  one's 
sake  I  must  endnre  life.  I  gathered  her  close 
to  me.  I  breathed  a  silent  yet  fervent  prayer 
to  Heaven.  Then  I  arose.  I  would  not  seek 
my  fieither.  I  would  spare  him  a  meeting  with 
his  child  who  had  broken  her  mother's  heart. 
There  was  nothing  more  for  me  in  the  little 
conntry  village.  I  gathered  a  daisy  and  a  few 
ii^ars  of  grass  which  had  already  sprang  above 
my  mother's  heart,  and  placed  them  in  my 
bosom;  and  then,  drawing  my  vail  over  my 
face,  I  went  back  into  the  highway  and  walked 
rapidly  oat  of  the  village.  An  hour  after  I  sat 
down  under  a  beech-tree,  and  drew  my  purse 
horn  my  pocket.    Hitherto  I  had  performed  my 
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joame/  on  foot,  defceimioed  that  my  amftU 
means  shonU  tnffiee  to  keep  me,  eyen  in  case 
of  accidental  delays,  nntU  I  reached  home. 
This  was  the  more  necessarj  as  I  did  not  wish 
to  tarn  mj  diamonds  into  money,  tmtil  I  conld 
send  or  carry  them  to  London,  where  I  thought 
I  should  be  more  likely  to  receive  their  Jost 
Yalne. 

*'Kow  I  had  turned  my  back  on  home  for- 
erer.  I  might  as  well  go  at  once  to  London  as 
any  where.  Three  quarters  of  a  mile  away  was 
a  post  station  where  I  conld  take  the  L^don 
coach,  I  counted  my  money.  I  had  enough 
to  pay  for  an  outside  passage.  I  walked  hur- 
riedly on.  I  had  a  little  fear  lest  the  drirer 
might  rec<^gnixe  me,  and  was  relieved  as  the 
coach  came  up  to  see  that  a  stranger  held  the 
reins. 

'*  That  afternoon  I  reached  London.  I  went 
to  a  quiet  lodging-house,  and  having  procured  a 
room,,  pot  on  the  q>are  suit  I  had  carried  with 
me.  Dressed  thus  in  habiliments  suited  to  a 
lady,  I  went  out  leaving  my  babe  in  the  land- 
lady's care,  and  effected  the  sale  of  my  dia- 
monds for  three  hundred  pounds.  I  had  enough 
practical  knowledge  to  be  aware  that  this  sum 
would  soon  be  exhansted  if  I  did  not  contrive  to 
eke  it  out  by  some  resources  of  my  own.  The 
only  one  which  suggested  itself  was  my  brush. 
My  Datnxal  talent  for  art  had  been  carefully 
cultivated  by  the  best  masters  during  the  time 
I  had  lived  with  the  man  whose  wife  I  had  sup- 
posed myselt  But  I  could  not  stay  in  London 
and  paiot.  I  could  never  rest  until  the  ocean 
rolled  between  me  and  my  babe*s  father,  Oh, 
how  I  loved  that  man  still  I  My  heart  clung  to 
him  with  a  mad,  passionate  grasp,  but  I  would 
not  have  looked  upon  his  face  for  worlds. 

"I  ran  my  eye  over  the  advertisements  in 
the  evening  paper.  A  vessel  was  to  start  in 
three  days  for  America.  X  would  go  on  her. 
What  mattered  it  to  what  strange  shores  I  drift- 
ed— ^I,  a  lonely  human  wreck  ? 

'*  Thus  it  chanced  that  I  found  myself  in  the 
late  autnmn  in  Kew  Yoric.  Ton,  my  friend, 
know  something  of  the  struggles  of  an  unaided 
stnMiger  who  would  win  food  and  shelter  by 
ait.  It  was  only  now  and  then  that  I  could 
sen  a  picture.  But  I  contrived  to  live,  and 
to  make  my  little  Grace  comfortaUe  and  happy. 
Can  you  believe  it?  I  was  myself  almost  happy 
sometimes  in  those  days.  The  burning  sense 
oC  shame,  of  disgrace  never  left  me,  and  the  old 
love  haunted  me  night  and  day  with  mocking 
whiq^ers ;  but  when  my  little  giil  could  call  me 
mnther,  when  her  young  merry  voice  cooed  out 
such  music  to  my  life,  I  could  not  be  wiioUy 
desolate,  Something  of  the  balm  and  hnding 
of  BMtherhood  came  home  to  me — her  kisses 
duumed.  sometimes,  my  throbbing,  lamenting 
heart  into  silence. 

**  Alas,  I  know  not  why  God  saw  fit  to  make 
me  wMly  desolate.  When  she  was  not  yet 
three  jean  old  she  nckened  suddenly  and  died. 
Daring  the  three  days  of  her  illness  I  prayed  as 
I  hAd  mwt  prayed  before,  but  there  came  no 


answer.  I  watched  the  light  die  out  of  her 
blue  wistful  eyes,  her  limbs  stifibn  into  marble ; 
her  fluttering  heart  grow  still  and  cease  to  beat, 
and  then  I  no  longer  prayed  or  wept  I  was 
calm,  Bobert  Payson,  calm ;  but  it  was  a  calm- 
ness more  pitiful  than  the  wildest  passion.  I 
followed  her  to  the  grave.  I  saw  the  earth 
heaped  over  her,  and  then  I  came  home;  home 
where  I  was  all  alone,  where  her  voice  would 
make  no  more  music,  her  smile  would  make  no 
more  light — my  arms  were  empty,  my  heart 
firozen. 

'*  The  next  day  I  read  in  an  English  news- 
paper an  account  of  her  father's  marriage  to 
Ltfdy  Elinor  Howard,  but  it  moved  me  only  to 
a  scornful  smile. 

**I  have  lived  alone  twelve  years  since  that 
day,  and  I  have  never  had  a  fHend  since  until 
I  knew  you.  I  painted  with  more  power  than 
ever,  but  my  pictures  were  like  my  life,  wild  and 
despairing.  No  one  would  buy  them.  I  was 
willing  enough  to  die,  but  a  memory  of  two 
whom  I  held  dear  in  heaven,  my  mother  and 
my  child,  kept  me  from  voluntary  suicide.  So 
I  procured  the  pattern  drawing  of  which  you 
complained.     It  kept  me  alive. 

"  You  know  most  of  my  life  since  our  first 
meeting.  You  have  done  me  good.  You  have 
melted  the  frozen  heart,  and  convinced  me  that 
there  is  yet  honor  and  truth  in  the  worid. 

**  I  told  you  that  yesterday  I  fought  a  battle 
with  a  foe  in  my  own  heart  and  conquered.  I 
will  explain  all  to  you  now. 

'*  Yesterday  was  the  anniversary  of  my  mock 
marriage.  Yesterday  morning,  by  some  strange 
coincidence  of  fate  or  chance,  I  learned  the 
death  of  the  man  I  had  once  loved.  It  did  not 
move  me  as  it  would  have  done  even  one  year 
ago.  I  examined  my  own  heart.  I  found  that 
the  love  which  had  survived  betrayal,  anguish, 
and  separation,  was  now  dead  utterly.  I  had 
forgiven  Arthur  Hastings  fully  and  freely,  but 
I  did  not  love  him.  In  the  same  hour  another 
truth  stood  unmasked  before  me.  I  did  love 
yon — ^3ron  who  had  never  asked  for  my  love. 
But  I  knew,  I  know  not  by  what  electric  chord 
of  sympathy,  that  your  heart  was  mine.  I  did 
not  blush  for  my  love,  but  I  strove  to  conquer 
its  longings.  I  thought  I  had  succeeded.  But 
the  struggle  was  a  hard  one.  My  lifo  had  been 
so  dark,  so  lonely,  how  could  I  resolve,  now  that 
a  cup  of  happiness  bright,  full,  beaded,  was  held 
to  my  lips,  with  my  own  hands  to  put  it  from 
me? 

"  And  yet  I  must  make  the  sacrifice.  I  loved 
you  too  well  to  ally  you  with  my  shame,  to  give 
you  the  mere  wreck  and  ruin  of  a  life.  Nay, 
when  you  knew  all,  you  would  perhaps  your- 
self turn  firom  me;  and  yet  a  secret  instinct 
in  my  heart  tells  me  you  would  cling  to  mo 
still.  No  matter,  I  will  not  linger  over  the 
contest.  The  ri^t  triumphed.  I  resolved  that 
I  would  keep  you  frtnn  ever  asking  me  to  love 
jou,  1  would  retain  you  my  firm,  foithfol  friend. 
Your  friendship  should  Inighten  the  sunset  of 
my  day.    This  thought  gave  mo  inexpressible 
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comfort.  Tou  fomid  me  joyoiu,  trinmphaiit. 
Yon  told  me  jour  love,  and  bjr  to  doing  70a 
hare  Beparated  ns. 

« I  have  been  all  night  lingeiing  oTer  this 
letter.  The  new  daj  which  is  breaking  now 
bHngs  with  it  work  for  me  to  do.  I  can  not 
trust  m  jself  to  see  70a  again.  When  joa  come, 
at  crening,  for  my  answer,  yon  will  find  this 
letter  here,  and  not  me.  Do  not  mourn  for  me. 
I  am  not  worth  yonr  sorrow.  Waste  no  time 
in  seeking  for  me.  It  will  be  impossible  for 
you  to  find  me.  Indeed,  were  it  possible,  it 
would  be  worse  than  useless,  for  I  would  then 
put  sea  and  land  between  us.  It  would  only 
bring  upon  me  a  new  triaL  Now  I  shall  please 
myself  by  thinking  that  only  a  few  streets  sepa- 
rate us.  Kay,  sometimes  I  may  even  pass  you 
in  the  street.  I  may  see  your  eyes  and  hear 
your  Yoice.  And  you  will  nerer  be  far  away 
from  me.  When  I  am  dying  I  will  send  for 
you.  You  shall  haye  my  last  prayer,  my  last 
blessing.     Until  then  we  must  not  meet 

**  Oh,  Robert,  how  can  I  say  good-by,  eren 
on  this  paper,  which  seems,  while  I  am  writing, 
to  link  me  with  you  ?  And  yet  I  must  say  it 
in  its  fullest  sense.  God  be  with  you,  Robert 
Fayson ;  God  be  with  you  T 


This  was  alL  I  could  see  where  her  tears 
had  fallen  upon  the  pages.  She  had  loved  me, 
and  I  had  lost  her.  No,  not  lost  her.  She 
was  pure  as  one  of  Ueayen's  angeU  in  my  eyes, 
dearer  to  me  than  ever.  I  would  not  allow  my- 
self to  despair.  Could  a  few  streets  separate 
two  souls  which  belonged  to  each  other?  I 
would  find  her,  and  she  should  not  again  tear 
herself  from  me.  Her  own  heart,  her  loving, 
woman*s  heart,  would  second  my  prayers. 

The  next  day  I  commencod  my  search.  For 
three  months  I  continued  it.  Sometimes  I 
would  see  a  figure  far  in  advance  of  me  which 
I  thought  was  hers.  I  would  hurry  on  breath- 
lessly and  overtake  it,  and  some  cold,  strange 
face  would  meet  my  anxious  look.  I  sought 
her  every  where.  I  asked  after  her  at  every 
picture-store  and  exhibition-room.  No  one  an- 
swering my  description  had  been  seen  in  any  of 
them. 

At  last,  one  evening,  I  sat  alone  in  my  room, 
thinking  of  her  as  usual.  It  was  late  autumn 
now  and  a  fire  had  been  kindled.  While  I  sat 
looking  musingly  into  the  embers,  with  the  sud- 
denness of  an  inspiration  a  new  derice  came  to 
me.     This  it  was : 

I  would  teke  the  sketeh  which  I  executed  the 
day  after  I  saw  her  first,  and  place  it  in  the  win- 
dow of  a  well-known  picture-dealer  on  Broadr 
way,  with  my  name  under  it.  She  had  never 
seen  it,  but  I  knew  its  subject  could  not  fiul  to 
move  her  deeply.  There  was  true  genius  in  it. 
Even  I  was  convinced  of  that.  The  wild,  tur- 
bulent stieteh  of  waters — ^the  one  lone  woman 
white  and  despairing  upon  the  beach^the  wo- 
man with  a  face  so  like  Margaret's  own  that  I 
could  not  bear  to  look  at  her.  She  could  not 
see  that  picture  unmoved*     I  would  wait  day 


after  day  within  that  diop  till  she  should  come, 
as  I  never  doubted  she  would  come  at  la«t. 
Thus  I  would  regain  my  lost  treasure.  When 
I  think  now  what  a  wild,  almost  impossible 
scheme  of  chance  was  tliu  which  I  adopted  with 
such  implicit  faith,  I  wonder  at  myself;  but  it 
did  not  even  seem  strange  to  me  then. 

Early  next  morning  I  went  to  the  picture- 
dealer.  Without  any  e3q>lanation  of  my  mo- 
tives I  easily  procured  permission  to  exhibit  the 
sketch  in  his  window,  and  to  spend  as  much 
time  as  I  widied  in  his  establidimest.  Pro- 
viding mjrself  with  a  book  of  superb  engravings 
for  an  ostensible  occupation,  I  statfoned  myself 
where  I  could  see  all  the  passers-by  without 
being  observed  by  them ;  and  there  I  sat  from 
morning  till  night  Not  until  the  middle  o(  the 
third  day  was  any  particular  interest  excited 
by  the  pictmre.  Then  a  woman  stopped  to  look 
at  it  She  seemed  bent  by  age  and  infirmity. 
Through  her  thid^  vail  I  could  see  that  her  hixt 
was  silver  white.  Any  where  else  I  should  not 
have  questioned  for  a  moment  that  she  was  an 
old  lady  of  at  least  sixty.  But  her  emotion  was 
imequivocaL  She  gazed  with  absorbing  inter- 
est upon  the  picture.  I  could  see  that  she 
trembled  visibly  and  grasped  a  railing  in  front 
of  the  window  for  support  Was  it  Margaret? 
Had  I  penetrated  her  disguise  at  last?  My 
heart  beat  audibly.  At  length  she  tottered 
away.  I  sprang  to  the  door  and  looked  out 
after  her.  She  moved  on  for  a  fow  steps,  and 
then  she  sank,  fiunting  and  helpless,  upon  the 
pavement.  I  called  to  the  driver  of  an  emp^ 
carriage  which  was  passing  slowly  by.  I  sprang 
to  her  side,  lifted  her  up  and  put  her  into  the 
vehicle,  giving  the  coachman  the  number  of  my 
lodgings.  He  shut  the  door,  moimted  the  box, 
and  drove  away. 

I  think  I  was  scarcely  less  pale  than  she,  but 
my  wild  excitement  gave  me  strength.  I  im- 
tied  her  vail  and  removed  her  bonnet  With  it 
fell  off  the  silver  hadr.  It  was  indeed  my  dar- 
ling, my  life's  darling,  whom  I  held  in  my  arms; 
but  oh  how  changed,  and  worn,  and  wasted 
was  her  face  now!  All  this  time  she  had  not 
opened  her  eyes,  nor  could  I  discover  that  she 
breathed.  Had  I  recovered  her  but  to  see  her 
die  ?  I  shouted  to  the  coachman  to  drive  faster. 
Almost  before  I  had  spoken  the  words  we  were 
at  home.  I  tossed  the  man  his  fare.  I  lifted 
her  otit  and  carried  her  up  the  steps.  My  land- 
lady herself  answered  my  impatient  ring.  I 
told  her,  in  a*fbw  words,  that  the  lady  was  a 
near  and  dear  friend  who  had  fainted  in  the 
street  Her  womanly  sympaHiy  was  aroused, 
and  she  joined  me  in  efforts  to  restore  her  con- 
sdotisness.  Soon  she  drew  a  long,  deep  breath. 
I  whispered  Mrs.  Barker  to  leave  us  alone  lest 
the  sight  of  a  strange  face  might  startle  her. 
She  obeyed. 

When  my  beloved  opened  her  eyes  they  met 
mine.  I  do  not  know  what  story  she  read  in 
them,  but  she  turned  her  own  away,  and  a  quick 
crimson  overspread  her  pale  face. 

'<  Where  am  I, Robert?**  she  asked,  in  fbebte 
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tones.  I  told  her  the  ttozy  of  mj  search,  and 
in  what  manner  I  had  at  last  fonnd  her,  and 
then  I  cried  out,  trinmphantlj, 

**  And  now  God  himself  hM  giyen  jon  to  me. 
Ton  shall  nerer  leare  me  again.  Yon  have  no 
other  friend.  Yon  hare  no  home  in  all  the 
world  hnt  in  mj  heart.  My  helored,  mjr  he- 
loredr 

She  did  not  answer  me.  I  saw  that  she  had 
relapsed  again  almost  into  insensihUity.  I  har- 
ried to  Mrs.  Barker,  and  explained  her  stoiy  in 
a  few  words,  hegging  her  to  send  at  once  for  a 
physician.  She  was  a  good,  kind  creatnre,  and 
she  prored,  in  mj  honr  of  need,  a  faithful  friend. 

After  that  a  long,  slow  fever  followed,  which 
brought  Maigaret  yery  near  to  the  gates  of  death. 
The  doctor  said  that  only  untiring  oare  could 
have  saved  her.  I  did  not  know  what  &tigne 
was  in  those  days.  Night  and  day  I  watohed 
over  her.  She  was  what  Mrs.  Barker  called 
light-headed,  and  during  three  weeks  she  did 
not  seem  to  recognise  me.  At  length  the  fever 
turned,  and  the  odm  light  of  reason  came  hack 
to  her  eyes.  As  soon  as  I  thought  she  could 
bear  it  I  plead  with  her  again,  not  for  her  love 
— she  had  assured  me  that  was  mine  long  ago 
— but  for  her  hand  in  marriage.  I  showed  her 
how  utterly  joyless  and  lonely  my  life  was  with- 
out her — how  she  could  be  its  crown  and  glory. 
I  told  her  how  faultless  and  how  pure  she  was 
in  my  sight,  and  then  I  prayed  her,  wildly,  pas- 
sionately, to  be  my  wife.  A  smile  broke  over 
her  pallid,  wasted  &ce ;  a  smile  of  perfect  trust, 
of  unutterable  love.  She  put  her  thin  hand  into 
mine.     She  murmured, 

"  You  have  saved  my  life,  Bobert ;  you  have 
a  right  to  dispose  of  it  If  it  is  worth  any  thing 
to  you  now,  you  shall  have  it.** 

I  sank  on  my  knees  beside  her.  I  bowed  my 
head  to  conceal  the  rush  of  glad,  heart-relieving 
tears  that  would  come,  and  then  her  feeble  arms 
dropped  around  my  neck  and  clung  to  me  close- 
ly.   I  felt  her  lips  press  upon  mine  her  first  kiss. 

Thus  love  triumphed. 

A  few  days  after  she  became  my  wife.  I  had 
asked  only  this  of  Heaven,  and  it  was  granted 
me.     I  had  reached  the  goal  of  my  life. 

In  the  years  that  followed  all  Uie  pictures  I 
had  made  for  myself  of  life  with  her  were  real- 
ised fully.  We  lived  humbly,  but  happily. 
Sunny  landscapes  and  joyous  fiioes  smiled  on 
my  wile's  canvas,  and  even  in  my  efforts  she 
found  something  oi  which  to  be  proud. 

At  kngth  old  age  stole  upon  us,  and  turned 
our  hair  white ;  our  eyes  ]M  their  power;  our 
hands  forgot  their  cnnning.  But  he  could  not 
chill  or  make  old  our  hearts. 

Then  Death  surprised  us.  He  stilled  my 
wife's  pulses,  and  hushed  the  voice  I  loved  to 
hear.  He  led  her  before  me  into  the  country 
of  shadows ;  but  our  love  triumphed  over  even 
him.  Night  and  day,  though  I  see  her  not,  I 
know  she  walks  or  sits  beside  me ;  and  before 
many  months,  kind  friends — ^I  have  friends  now 
— ^will  lay  down  "what  once  was  me**  to  a  long 
sleq>  beneath  the  trees  of  Greenwood,  beside  the 


grave  in  which  her  worn  fhune  lies  mouldering. 
But  somewhere,  far  away,  she  and  I  shall  re- 
joice together  in  immortal  love  and  immortal 
youth.  Some  patient  reader  will  pause,  per- 
chance, over  this  record  of  our  two  Ures,  but 

**  W«  thall  be  gone,  pait  night,  past  day, 
Ovo"  the  hills  and  far  avaj.** 


LOST. 

BT  TBM  AUTHOR  OF   ''JOHN  HALIFAX,**  KTC. 

LOOKING  over  the  Time**  advertisements, 
one*s  eye  often  catehes  such  as  the  follow- 
ing: "Lost,  a  Youth**  (while  ships  and  schools 
exist,  not  so  very  mysterious) ;  '*  Missing,  an 
Elderly  Gentleman**  (who  has  apparently  walk- 
ed quietly  off  to  his  City  office  one  morning, 
and  never  been  heard  of  more). — Or  merely, 
''Left  his  Home,  John  So-and-So,"  who,  after 
more  or  less  entreaties  to  return  thereto,  may 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  by  succeeding  ad- 
vertisements of  "Reward  Oflfered,**  whether  he 
is  valued  by  his  disconsolate  kindred  at  ten, 
fifteen,  or  fifty  pounds.  Other  "bits'*  there  are 
at  which  we  feel  it  cruel  to  smile ;  one,  for  in- 
stance, which  appeared  for  months  on  the  first 
day  of  the  monUi,  saying :  "  If  yon  are  not  at 
home  by**  such  a  date,  "  I  shall  have  left  En- 
gland in  search  of  you  ;**  and  proceeding  to  ex- 
plain that  he  or  she  had  left  orders  for  that 
periodical  advertisement ;  giving  aUo  addresses 
of  banker,  ete.,  in  case  of  the  other's  coming 
home  meantime;  all  with  a  curious  business- 
like, and  yet  pathetic  providence  against  all 
chances,  which  rarely  springs  from  any  source 
save  one. 

All  newspaper  readers  must  have  noticed  in 
mysterious  accidents  or  murders  what  numbers 
of  people  are  sure  to  come  forward  in  hopes  of 
identifying  the  unknown  "body.**  In  a  late 
case,  when  a  young  woman  was  found  brutally 
shot  in  a  wood,  it  was  remarkable  how  many 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  conntiy  to  view  the 
corpse — persons  who  had  missing  relatives  bear- 
ing the  same  initials  as  those  on  the  victim's 
linen— parents  with  a  daughter  gone  to  service, 
and  then  entirely  lost  sight  of— friends  with  a 
friend  gone  to  meet  her  husband  and  embark 
for  Australia,  but  who  had  never  embarked  or 
been  heard  of  again ;  and  so  on :  all  seeking 
some  clew  to  a  mournful  mystery,  which  may 
remain  such  to  this  day,  for  the  dead  woman 
turned  out  to  belong  to  none  of  them. 

But  these  things  suggest  the  grave  refiection 
— ^what  a  number  of  people  there  must  be  in  the 
world  who  are,  not  figuratively  or  poetically, 
but  literally  "/W;**  who  by  some  means  or 
other,  accident,  intention,  carelessness,  misfor- 
tune, or  crime,  have  slipped  out  of  the  home 
circle,  or  the  wider  round  of  firiendship  or  ac- 
qnainteneeship,  and  never  reappeared  more; 
whose  place  has  gradually  been  filled  up ;  whose 
very  memory  is  almost  forgotten,  and  against 
whose  name  and  date  of  birth  in  the  family 
Bible-^f  they  ever  had  a  fiunily  and  a  Bible — 
stands  neither  the  brief  momentous  annotation 
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**  Married^**  etc,  nor  the  ftiU  hnefia,  mud  often 
much  Mier  and  happier  imcriptioii,  **  DUd^ — 
nothing  aare  the  ominoni,  pathetic  blank,  which 
only  the  nnrailed  secrets  of  the  Last  Day  will 
eter  fill  np. 

In  the  present  times,  when  ereiy  body  is  nm- 
ning  to  and  firo— when,  instead  of  the  nde,  it  is 
quite  the  exception  to  meet  with  any  man  who 
has  not  navigated  at  least  half  of  the  globe — 
when  almost  eyery  laige  family  has  one  or  more 
of  its  members  scattered  in  one  or  two  quarters 
of  the  cjrilized  or  nndTilized  world— cases  snch 
BA  these  mnst  occur  often.  Indeed,  nearly  er- 
eiy person's  knowledge  or  experience  could  fur- 
nish some.  What  a  list  it  would  make  I  worse, 
if  possible,  than  the  teirible  "List  of  Killed  and 
Wounded"  which  dims  and  blinds  many  an  un- 
interested eye ;  or  the  **  List  of  Passengers  and 
Crew,"  after  an  ocean*shipwieck,  where  com- 
mon sense  forebodes  that  **  missing"  must  ne- 
cessarily imply  death — how,  God  knows ! — ^yet 
sure  and  speedy  death.  Bot  in  this  unwritten 
list  of  ''  lost,"  death  is  a  certainty  nerer  to  be 
attained — ^not  even  when  such  certainty  wouhl 
be  almost  as  blessed  as  life,  or  happy  return — 
or  more  so. 

For  in  these  cases  the  '*lott"  are  not  alone 
to  be  considered.  By  that  strange  dispensation 
of  Providence  which  often  makes  the  most  reck- 
less the  most  lovable,  and  the  most  froward  the 
most  beloved,  it  rarely  happens  that  the  most 
Cain-like  vagabond  that  wanders  over  the  face 
of  the  earth  has  not  some  human  being  who  cares 
for  him — in  greater  or  less  degree,  yet  still  cares 
for  him.  Nor,  abjuring  this  view  of  the  subject, 
can  we  take  the  strictly  practical  side  of  it,  with- 
out perceiving  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for 
any  human  being  so  completely  to  isolate  him- 
self from  his  species  that  his  life  or  death  shall 
not  affect  any  other  human  being  in  any  possi- 
ble way. 

Doubtless  many  persuade  themselves  of  this 
fact,  through  bravado  or  misanthropy,  or  the 
thoughtless  selfishness  which  a  wandering  life 
almost  invariably  induces.  They  maintain  the 
doctrine  which — when  a  man  has  been  tossed 
np  and  down  the  world,  in  India,  America,  Aus- 
tralia, in  all  sorts  of  circumstances  and  among 
all  sorts  of  people — he  is  naturally  prone  to  be- 
lieve the  one  great  truth  of  life :  '^Evezy  man 
for  himself,  and  God  for  us  all."  But  it  is  not 
a  truth ;  it  is  a  lie.  Where  every  man  lives 
only  for  himself,  it  is— not  God — ^but  the  devil 
—"for  us  all." 

It  is  worth  while,  in  thinking  of  those  who 
are  thus  voluntarily  'Most,"  to  suggest  this  fact 
to  the  great  tide  of  our  emigrating  youth,  who 
go— and  God  speed  them  if  they  go  honestly — 
to  make  in  a  now  country  the  bread  they  can 
not  find  here.  In  all  the  changes  of  work  and 
scene  many  are  prone  gradually  to  foiget — some 
to  believe  themselves  forgotten— home  fades 
away  in  distance — ^letters  get  fewer  and  fewer. 
The  wanderer  begins  to  feel  himself  a  waif  and 
stray.  Like  Dickens's  poor  Jo,  he  has  got  into 
a  habit  of  being  "chivied  and  chivied,"  and 


kq>t  "moving  on;"  till  he  has  learned  to  feel 
no  particular  tie  or  interest  in  any  body  or  any 
thing,  and  therefore  oondndes  nobody  can  have 
any  tie  or  interest  in  him.  So  he  just  writes 
home  by  rare  accident,  whoi  he  happens  to  re- 
member it — or  never  writes  at  all— vanishea 
slowly  fnm  eveiy  body's  reach,  or  drops  sud- 
denly out  of  the  worid ;  nobody  knows  how,  or 
when,  or  where ;  nor  ever  can  know,  till  the 
earth  and  sea  give  up  their  dead — 

**  But  loos  *h«7  lookad,  and  feared,  and  vept. 
Within  Ida  dlaUnt  home^ 
And  draaiaad,  and  atartad  aa  thay  dept. 
For  joy  that  ha  waa  ooma.** 

Alas!  how  many  a  household,  how  many  a 
heart,  has  borne  that  utterly  irremediable  and 
interminable  anguish,  worse  far  than  the  an- 
guish over  a  gnve,  which  Wordsworth  1ms 
faintly  indicated  in  "The  Affliction  of  Mar- 
garet:" 

**  Where  art  thon,  my  bdored  aon  ? 

Where  art  thon,  vorae  to  ma  than  dead  1 
Oh,  And  me    preepcraaa  or  nndooel 

Or  if  the  grave  be  now  thj  hed. 
Why  am  I  ignorant  of  the  aame. 
That  I  may  rest,  and  neither  blame 
Kor  aonow  may  attend  thy  name  t 

1  look  for  ghoata,  but  none  wUl  foroe 
Their  way  to  me.    *Tia  lalwdj  eald 

That  there  vaa  erer  interoomae 
Betwixt  the  Uvtog  and  the  dead; 

For  mnHj  then  I  ahonld  have  aigfat 

Of  him  I  wait  for  daj  and  night, 

With  love  and  longinga  inlinite.** 

It  may  seem  a  painfully  small  and  practical 
lesson  to  draw  from  an  agony  so  unspeakable ; 
but  surely  it  can  not  be  too  stroDg^y  impressed 
upon  our  wandering  youth  who  go  to  earn  their 
living  across  the  seas — in  the  Australian  bush, 
or  the  Canadian  forests,  or  the  greater  wilder- 
nesses of  foreign  cities,  east  and  west — that  they 
ought  every  where,  and  under  all  available  dr- 
cumstances,  to  endeavor  to  leave  a  dew  where- 
by their  friends  nuy  hear  of  them,  living  or 
dead.  That  if,  always,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  solitary 
man  or  woman,  while  living,  so  to  arrange  af- 
fairs that  his  or  her  death  shall  cause  least  pain 
or  trouble  to  aqy  one  else,  surely  this  is  ten-fold 
the  duty  of  those  who  go  abroad ;  that  whatever 
happens,  they  may  be  to  those  that  love  them 
only  the  dead,  never  the  "lost.** 

Sometimes  under  this  categoiy  come  persons 
of  a  totally  di£Bsrent  fate — and  yet  the  same — 
whose  true  history  is  rarely  found  out  till  it  is 
ended,  and  perhaps  not  then.  Peq>le  w]io  have 
sprung  up,  nobody  knows  how  —  who  hare  no- 
body belonging  to  them,  neither  ancestors  nor 
descendants ;  though  as  soon  as  they  are  gone 
hundreds  are  wildly  eager  to  make  themselves 
out  to  be  either  or  both.  Of  such  is  a  case  now 
pending,  well  known  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 
where  the  "  next  of  kin"  to  an  almost  fabulous 
amount  of  property  is  advertised  for  by  govern- 
ment, once  in  seven  years,  and  where  scores  of 
Scotch  cousins,  indefinitely  removed,  periodical* 
ly  turn  up,  and  spend  hundreds  of  pounds  in 
proving,  or  fidling  to  prove — for  all  have  fidled 
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hitherto — their  relationship  to  the  **dear  de- 
Geased."  This  was  an  old  gentleman  in  India, 
who  neither  there  nor  in  his  native  Scotland 
had  a  single  sonl  belonging  to  him,  or  caring  to 
t<  call  consins*'  with  him ;  who,  indeed,  had  nev- 
er been  heard  of  till  he  died,,  worth  a  million  or 
so,  leaving  all  the  wealth  he  had  labored  to 
amass  to  —  Nobodj.  Truly  the  poor  solitary 
nabob  may  be  put  among  the  melancholy  re- 
cord of  those  '*  lost,"  whose  names  have  been 
long  erased,  or  were  never  writ,  un  the  only 
tablet  worth  any  thing  in  this  world — the  regis- 
ter of  friendship,  kindred,  home. 

SimiUr  instances  of  fortunes,  greater  or  less, 
<•  going  a-begging**  for  want  of  heirs,  are  com- 
mon enough — commoner  than  people  have  the 
least  idea  of.  Government  annually  pockets — 
reiy  honestly,  and  after  long  search  and  patient 
waiting — ^a  considerable  sum,  composed  of  un- 
claimed bank  dividends,  and  real  and  personal 
^perty  of  all  kinds,  the  heir  or  heirs  to  which 
it  is  impossible  to  find^  Among  these,  the 
amount  of  dead  sailors*  pay  is  said  to  be  a  re- 
maikable  item — thousands  of  pounds,  being 
wages  due,  thus  yearly  lapsing  to  government, 
because  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  harbor-master, 
into  whose  hands  the  money  is  required  to  be 
paid,  can  not  find  any  relative  of  poor  departed 
**Bill**  or  "Jack** — ^whose  place  of  birth  has 
likely  been  never  heard  of— who  has  gone  under 
so  many  aliases  th^  even  his  right  surname  is 
scarcely  discoverable,  and  often  has  lived,  died, 
and  been  buried  as  simple  *^  Jack**  or  **Bill,** 
without  any  surname  at  all. 

This  indifference  to  a  hereditary  patronymic 
is  a  cnrious  characteristic  of  all  wanderers  of 
the  lower  class.  Soldiers,  sailors,  and  navvies 
engaged  abroad,  will  often  be  found  to  have 
gone  by  half  a  dozen  different  surnames,  or  to 
have  let  the  original  name  be  varied  cul  Hbitum, 
as  from  Donald  to  McDonald,  and  back  again 
to  Donaldson,  possibly  ending  as  0*Donnell,  or 
plain  Don.  Frequently,  in  engaging  themselves, 
they  will  give  any  new  name  that  comes  upper- 
most— Smith,  Brown,  Jones;  or  will  change 
names  with  a  '^  mate** — after  the  German  fash- 
ion of  ratifying  the  closest  bond  of  friendship — 
thereby  producing  inextricable  confusion,  should 
they  chance  to  die,  leaving  any  thing  to  be  in- 
herited. 

Otherwise— of  course  it  matters  not.  They 
just  drop  out  of  life,  nameless  and  unnoticed, 
of  no  more  account  than  a  pebble  dropped  into 
the  deep  sea ;  and  yet  every  one  of  them  must 
have  had  a  father  and  a  mother,  may  have  had 
brothers  and  sisters,  might  have  had  wives  and 
children,  and  all  the  close  links  of  home.  Much 
as  we  pity  those  who  lose  all  these — the  bonds,  du- 
ties, and  cares  which,  however  heavy  sometimes^ 
are  a  man's  greatest  safeguard  and  strength, 
without  which  he  is  but  a  rootless  tree,  a  dead 
log  drifted  about  on  the  waters — still  more  may 
we  pity  those,  in  all  ranks  and  posiiions  of  life, 
who  are  thus  *'  lost.**  Not  in  any  discreditable 
sense,  perhaps  from  no  individual  fault;  but 
that  fiital  **  conjuncture  of  drcomstances,"  far 
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easier  to  blame  than  to  overcome — ^possibly  from 
being  **  too  easy,"  **  too  good,**  " nobody's  ene- 
my but  their  own.**  Still,  by  some  means  or 
other — God  help  them! — they  have  let  them- 
selves drop  out  of  the  chain  of  consecutive  ex- 
istence, like  a  bead  dropped  off  a  string,  and 
are  "lost.** 

Equally  so  are  some— of  whom  few  of  us  are 
so  happy  as  never  to  have  counted  any — whom 
the  Ainerican  poet  Bryant,  already  quoted, 
touchingly  characterizes  as  *Hhe  living  lost.** 
Not  the  fallen,  the  guilty,  or  even  the  prodigal, 
so  hopelessly  degraded  that  only  at  the  gates  of 
the  grave  and  firom  one  Father  can  he  look  for 
that  restoration,  to  grant  which,  "  while  he  wa$ 
yet  afar  off^  his  Father  saw  him/*  Not  these, 
but  others  who  bear  no  outward  sign  of  their 
condition ;  whom  the  world  calls  fortunate,  hap- 
py, righteous — ^and  so  they  may  be  toward  many, 
yet  to  a  few,  familiar  with  their  deepest  hearts, 
knowing  all  they  were  and  might  have  been, 
still  be  irrevocably,  hopelessly,  **the  living 
lost.**  Lost  as  utterly  as  if  the  grave  had  swal- 
lowed them  up,  mourned  as  bitterly  as  one 
moumeth  for  those  that  depart  to  return  no 
more. 

Every  body  owns  some  of  these ;  kindred, 
whom  prosperity  has  taught  that  "  Uuid*'  is  rwt 
"thicker  than  water;**  friends  who  have  long 
ceased  to  share  any  thing  of  friendship  but  the 
name — perhaps  even  not  that ;  lovers  who  meet 
accidentally  as  strangers ;  brothers  and  sisters 
who  pass  one  another  in  the  street  with  averted 
faces — the  same  faces  which  "cuddled**  cozily 
up  to  the  same  mother's  breast  These  things 
are  sad — sad  and  strange ;  so  strange,  that  we 
hardly  believe  them  in  youth,  at  least  not  as 
possible  to  happen  to  us ;  and  yet  they  do  hajf' 
pen,  and  we  are  obliged  to  bear  them.  Obliged 
to  endure  losses  worse  than  death,  and  never 
seem  as  if  we  had  lost  any  thing — smilingly  to 
take  the  credit  of  possessions  that  we  know  are 
ours  no  longer — or  quietly  to  close  accounts, 
pay  an  honorable  dividend,  cheat  nobody,  and 
sit  down,  honest  beggars — but  'tis  over !  Most 
of  us — as  at  this  season  of  the  year  we  are  prone, 
morally  as  well  &s  arithmetically,  to  calculate 
our  havings  and  spendings,  and  strike  the  bal- 
ance of  our  property — are  also  prone — and  it 
may  be  good  for  us  too— to  linger  a  little  over 
the  one  brief  item,  "  Lost.*' 

But  in  all  good  lives,  even  as  in  all  well- 
balanced,  prudent  ledgers,  this  item  is  (u  less 
heavy  in  the  sum  total  than  at  first  appears. 
Ay,  though  therein  we  have  to  count,  year  by 
year,  deaths  many,  partinga  many,  infidelities 
and  estrangements  not  a  few.  Though  if  by 
good  fortune  or  good  providence  we  be  not  our- 
selves among  the  list  of  the  lost,  we  have  no 
goarantee  against  being  numbered  among  that 
of  the  losers. 

The  most  united  family  may  have  to  count 
among  its  members  one  **  black  sheep,"  pitied 
or  blamed,  by  a  few  lingeringly,  hopelessly,  sor- 
rowfully loved ;  coming  back  at  intervals,  gen- 
erally to  every  body*!  consternation  and  pain ; 
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at  last  never  coming  back  anj  more.  The  faith- 
ftilest  of  friends  may  come  one  daj  to  clasp  his 
friend's  hand,  look  in  his  friend's  face — and  find 
there  something  altogether  new  and  strange, 
which  he  shrinks  from  as  from  some  nnholj 
spirit  which  has  entered  and  possessed  itself 
of  the  familiar  form.  The  fondest  and  best  of 
mothers  maj  lire  to  miss,  silently  and  tearless- 
ly,  from  her  Christmas-taUe,  some  one  child 
whom  she  knows,  and  knows  that  all  her  other 
children  know,  is  more  welcome  in  absence  than 
in  presence,  whom  to  have  laid  sinless  in  a  baby's 
coffin  and  buried  years  ago  would  hare  been  as 
nothing — nothing. 

Yet  all  these  things  must  be,  and  we  must 
pass  through  them,  that  in  the  mysterious  work- 
ing of  eyil  with  good  our  souls  may  come  out 
purified  as  with  fire.  The  comfort  }s,  that  in 
the  total  account  of  gains  and  losses  erery  hon- 
est and  tender  soul  will  find  out,  soon  or  late, 
that  the  irremediable  catalogue  of  the  latter  is, 
we  repeat,  far  lighter  than  at  first  seems. 

For,  who  are  the  *  *  lost  ?"  Not  the  dead,  who 
**  rest  from  their  labors,"  and  with  whom  to  die 
is  often  to  be  eternally  beloved  and  remembered. 
Not  the  far-away,  who,  especially  at  this  festival 
time,  are  as  dose  to  every  faithful  heart  as  if 
their  faces  laughed  at  the  Christmas-board,  and 
their  warm  grasp  wished  all  "A  happy  new 
year.**  Never,  uniler  all  circumstances  that  on- 
kind  fate  can  mesh  together,  under  all  partings 
that  death  can  make,  need  those  fear  to  be  either 
lost  or  losers  who,  in  the  words  of  our  Englbh 
).rayer-book,  can  pray  together  that  ^^  amidst  all 
the  chances  and  changes  of  this  mortal  life,  our 
hearts  may  surely  there  be  fixed  where  true  joys 
are  to  be  found."  Where,  whatever  may  be  the 
**  tongue  of  men  or  of  angels"  that  we  shall  have 
learned  to  speak  with  then,  we  may  be  quite  sure 
that  there  shall  be  in  it  no  such  word  as  "  Lost.** 

THE    VIRGINIANS. 
BY  W.  M.  THACKERAY. 

CHAFER  XVIL 

OM  THB  BCEKf. 

YOUNG  Harry  Warrington's  act  of  revolt 
came  so  suddenly  upon  Madame  de  Bern- 
stein that  she  had  no  other  way  of  replying  to 
it  than  by  the  prompt  outbreak  of  anger  with 
which  we  left  her  in  the  last  chapter.  She 
darted  two  fierce  glances  at  Lady  Fanny  and 
her  mother  as  she  quitted  the  room.  Lady  Ma- 
ria, over  her  tambour-frame,  escaped  without 
the  least  notice,  and  scarcely  lifted  up  her  head 
from  her  embroidezy  to  watch  the  aunt  retreat- 
ing, or  the  looks  which  jnamma-in-law  and  sis- 
ter threw  at  one  another. 

'*  So,  in  spite  of  all,  you  have,  madam  ?"  the 
maternal  looks  seemed  to  say. 

*'Have  what?"  asked  Lady  Fanny's  eyes. 
But  what  good  in  looking  inifocent  ?  She  look- 
ed puzzled.  She  did  not  look  one-tenth  part  as 
innocent  as  Maria.  Had  she  been  guilty,  she 
would  have  looked  not  guilty  much  more  clev- 


erly ;  and  would  have  taken  care  to  study  and 
compose  a  face  so  as  to  be  ready  to  suit  the 
plea.  Whatever  was  the  expression  of  Fanny's 
e^-es,  mamma  glared  on  her  as  if  she  woiUd 
have  liked  to  tear  them  out 

But  Lady  Castlewood  could  not  operate  upon 
the  said  eyes  then  and  there,  like  the  bax^Munoos 
monsters  in  the  stage-direction  in  King  Lear. 
When  her  ladyship  was  going  to  tear  oat  her 
daughter's  eyes,  she  would  retire  smiling,  with 
an  arm  round  her  dear  child's  waist,  and  then 
googe  her  in  private. 

**  So  you  don't  fancy  going  with  the  old  lady 
to  Tunbridge  Wells  ?"  was  all  she  said  to  Cons- 
in  Warrington,  wearing  at  the  same  time  a  per- 
fectly well-bred  simper  on  her  face. 

"And  small  blame  to  our  cousin  I"  interposed 
my  lord.  (The  face  over  the  tamboor-frimie 
looked  up  for  one  instant.)  *<  A  young  feOow 
must  not  have  it  all  idling  and  holiday.  Let 
him  mix  up  something  useful  with  his  |Jeas- 
ures,  and  go  to  the  fiddles  and  pump-rooms  at 
Tunbndge  or  the  Bath  later.  Mr.  Warrington 
has  to  conduct  a  great  estate  in  America :  let 
him  see  how  ours  in  England  are  carried  on. 
Will  hath  shown  him  the  kennel  and  the  sta- 
bles, and  the  games  in  vogue,  which  I  think, 
cousin,  you  seem  to  play  as  well  as  your  teadi- 
ers.  Aiter  harvest,  we  will  show  him  a  little 
English  fowling  and  shooting ;  in  winter,  we 
will  take  him  out  a-hunting.  Though  there 
has  been  a  coolness  between  ns  and  our  aunt- 
kinswoman  in  Virginia,  yet  we  are  of  the  same 
blood.  Ere  we  send  our  cousin  back  to  his  mo- 
ther, let  us  show  him  what  an  English  gentle- 
man's life  at  home  is.  I  should  like  to  read 
with  him  as  well  as  sport  with  him,  and  that  is 
why  I  have  been  pressing  him  of  late  to  stay 
and  bear  me  company." 

My  lord  spoke  with  such  perfect  franknest 
that  his  mothei^in-law  and  half-brother  and  sis- 
ter could  not  help  wondering  what  his  meaning 
conld  be.  The  three  last-named  persons  often 
held  little  conspiracies  together,  and  caballed  or 
grumbled  against  the  head  of  the  house.  When 
ho  adopted  that  frank  tone,  there  was  no  fiatb- 
oming  his  meaning :  often  it  would  not  be  dis- 
covered until  months  had  passed.  He  did  not 
say  **  This  is  true ;"  but,  "I  mean  that  this  state- 
ment should  be  accepted  and  believed  in  mj 
family."  It  was  then  a  thing  convenw  that  my 
Lord  Castlewood  had  a  laudable  desire  to  culti- 
vate the  domestic  afiections,  and  to  educate, 
amuse,  and  improve  his  young  relative;  and 
that  he  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to  the  lad,  and 
wished  that  Harry  should  stay  for  some  time 
near  his  lordship. 

"What  is  Castlewood's  game  now?"  asked 
William  of  his  mother  and  sister,  as  they  disap- 
peared into  the  corridors.  ^  Stop  I  By  George, 
I  have  it!" 

"What,  William?" 

**  He  intends  to  get  him  to  play,  and  to  win 
the  Virginia  estate  back  from  him.  That's 
what  it  is!" 

"  But  the  lad  has  not  got  thejyirginia  tttate 
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to  pay,   if  he  lotei,"  remarks 


'*  If  my  brother  hat  not  some 
•efaeme  in  riew,  may  I  be — " 

**  Hush  I  Of  coane  he  has  a 
scheme  in  view.     Bnt  what  is 

itr 

<*  He  caa*t  mean  Maria— Bla- 
ria  is  as  old  as  Harry's  mother,** 
mnsesMr.  WilHam. 

*'  Pooh !  with  her  old  face  and 
sandy  hair  and  freckled  skin! 
Impossible!*'  cries  Lady  Fan- 
ny, with  somewhat  of  a  sigh. 

"Of  course,   yonr  ladyship 
^had  a  fancy  for  the  Iroqaois, 
too  !**  cried  mamma. 

'*I  trust  I  know  my  station 
and  duty  better,  madam  I  If  I 
had  liked  him,  that  is  no  reason 
why  I  shoald  marry  him.  Yonr 
ladyship  hath  taught  me  as 
mnch  as  thaL** 

••My  Lady  Fanny!" 

••I  am  sure  you  married  our 
papa  without  liking  him.  You 
have  told  me  so  a  thousand 
times!*' 

••And  if  yon  did  not  lore  our 
fiilher  before  marriage,  you  cer- 
tainly did  not  (all  in  lore  with  ~ 
him  afterward,"  broke  in  Mr.  William,  with  a 
laugh.  ••  Fan  and  I  remember  how  our  faon-^ 
ored  parents  used  to  fight.  Don't  us,  Fan? 
And  our  brother  Esmond  kept  the  peace.'* 

••Don't  recall  those  dreadful  low  scenes.  Will, 
iam ! "  cries  mamma.  •  *  When  your  father  took 
too  much  drink,  he  was  like  a  madman ;  and 
his  condnct  should  be  a  warning  to  you,  Sir, 
who  are  fond  of  the  same  horrid  practice." 

••  I  am  sure,  madam,  you  were  not  much  the 
happier  for  nuurrying  the  man  yon  did  not  like, 
and  your  ladyship's  title  hath  brought  rezy  lit- 
tle along  with  it,"  whimpered  out  Lady  Fanny. 
*•  What  is  the  use  of  a  coronet  with  the  jointure 
of  a  tradesman's  wife  ? — how  many  of  them  are 
richer  than  we  are  ?  There  is  come  lately  to 
lire  in  our  Square,  at  Kensington,  a  grocer's 
\ridow  from  London  Bridge,  whose  daughters 
have  three  gowns  where  I  hare  one ;  and  who, 
though  they  are  waited  on  but  by  a  man  and  a 
couple  of  maids,  I  know  eat  and  drink  a  thou- 
sand times  better  than  we  do  with  our  scraps  of 
cold  meat  on  our  plate,  and  our  great  flaunting, 
trapesing,  impudent,  lazy  lackeys !" 

'•He!  he!  glad  I  dine  at  the  palace,  and 
not  at  home!"  said  Mr.  Will.  (Mr.  Will, 
through  his  aunt's  interest  with  Count  Pufien- 
dorff.  Groom  of  the  Royal  (and  Serene  Electo- 
ral) Powder-Closet,  had  one  of  the  many  small 
places  at  Court,  that  of  Depmty-Powder). 

••  Why  should  I  not  be  happy  without  any  ti- 
tle except  my  own?"  continued  Lady  Frances. 
*•  Many  people  are.  I  dare  say  they  are  eren 
happy  in  America." 

'^  Yes!  with  a  mother-in-law  who  is  a  per- 


fect Turk  and  Tartar,  for  all  I  hear— with  In- 
dian war-whoops  howling  all  round  you :  and 
with  a  danger  of  losing  your  scalp,  or  of  being 
eat  up  by  a  wild  beast  eyery  time  ^ou  went  to 
church." 

'•  I  wouldn't  go  to  church,"  said  Lady  Fan- 
ny. 

••You'd  go  with  any  body  who  asked  yon, 
Fan!"  roared  out  Mr.  Will:  ••and  so  would 
old  Maria,  and  so  would  any  woman,  that's  the 
fact :"  and  Will  laughed  at  his  own  wit. 

••Pray,  good  folks,  what  is  all  your  mtnu 
ment  about  i"  here  asked  Madame  Bernstein, 
peeping  in  on  her  relatires  from  the  tapestried 
door  which  led  into  the  gallery  where  their  con- 
Tersati6n  was  held. 

Will  told  her  that  his  mother  and  sister  had 
been  baring  a  fight  (which  was  not  a  noyelty, 
as  Madame  Bernstein  knew),  because  Fanny 
wanted  to  many  their  cousin,  the  wild  Indian, 
and  my  lady  countess  would  not  let  her.  Fan* 
ny  protested  against  this  statement.  Since  the 
Tezy  first  day  when  her  mother  had  told  her  not 
to  speak  to  the  young  gentleman  she  had  scarce- 
ly exchanged  two  words  with  him.  She  knew 
her  station  better.  She  did  not  want  to  be  scalp- 
ed by  wild  Indians,  or  eat  up  by  bears. 

Madame  de  Bernstein  looked  puizled.  ••  If 
he  is  not  staying  for  you,  for  whom  is  he  stay- 
ing ?"  she  asked.  •*  At  the  houses  to  which  he 
has  been  carried,  yon  hare  taken  care  not  to 
show  him  a  woman  that  is  not  a  fright  or  in  the 
nursery ;  and  I  think  the  boy  is  too  proud  to 
fall  in  love  with  a  dairymaid,  Will." 

••Humph!     That   is   a   matter^f  taste, 
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ma'am,*'  says  Mr.  William,  with  a  shrug  of  his 
shoulders. 

<*0f  Mr.  William  Esmond's  taste,  as  jou 
saj ;  but  not  of  jonder  boy's.  The  Esmonds 
of  his  grandfather's  nurture,  Sir,  would  not  go 
a-conrting  in  the  kitchen." 

'*  Well,  ma'am,  every  man  to  his  taste,  I  say 
again.  A  fellow  might  go  farther  and  fare 
worse  than  my  brother's  servants'-hall,  and,  be- 
sides Fan,  there's  only  the  maids  or  old  3iaria 
to  choose  from." 

**  Maria  I  Impossible  T'  And  yet,  as  she 
spoke  the  rery  words,  a  sudden  thought  crossed 
Madame  Bernstein's  mind,  that  this  elderly  Ca- 
lypso might  have  captirated  her  young  Telema- 
dius.  She  .called  to  mind  haif  a  dozen  in- 
stances in  her  own  experience  of  young  men 
who  had  been  infatuated  by  old  women.  She 
remembered  how  frequent  Harry  Warrington's 
absences  had  been  of  late — ^absences  which  she 
attributed  to  his  love  for  field-sports.  She  re- 
membered how  often,  when  he  was  absent,  Ma- 
ria Esmond  was  away  too.  Walks  in  cool  ave- 
nues, whisperings  in  garden  temples,  or  behind 
clipped  hedges,  casual  squeezes  of  the  hand  in 
twilight  corridors^  or  sweet  glances  and  ogles 
in  meetings  on  the  stairs — a  lively  fancy,  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  world,  very  likely,  a 
considerable  personal  experience  in  early  days, 
suggested  all  these  possibilities  and  chances  to 
Madame  de  Bernstein,  just  as  she  was  saying 
that  they  were  impossible. 

"Impossible,  ma^aml  I  don't  know,"  Will 
*  continued.    *  *  My  mother  warned  Fan  off  him. " 

"  Oh,  yoiir  mother  did  warn  Fanny  off?" 

"  Certainly,  my  dear  Baroness !" 

*  *  Didn't  she  ?  Didn't  she  pinch  Fanny's  arm 
black  and  blue  ?     Didn't  they  fight  about  it  ?" 

''Nonsense,  William!  For  shame,  Will- 
iam 1"  cry  both  the  implicated  ladies  in  a 
breath. 

''And  now,  since  we  have  heard  how  rich  he 
is,  perhaps  it  is  sour  grapes,  that  is  all.  And 
now,  since  he  is  warned  off  the  young  bird,  per^; 
haps  he  is  hunting  the  old  one,  that's  all.  Im- 
possible! why  impossible  ?  You  know  old  Lady 
Suffolk,  ma'am?" 

"William,  how  can  yon  speak  about  Lady 
Suffolk  to  your  aunt?" 

A  grin  passed  over  the  countenance  of  the 
yoang  gentleman.  ' '  Because  Lady  Sufiblk  was 
a  special  favorite  at  Court?  Well,  other  folks 
have  succeeded  her." 

"  Sir !"  cries  Madame  de  Bernstein,  who  may 
have  had  her  reasons  to  take  ofiense. 

"  So  they  have,  I  say ;  or  who,  pray,  is  my 
Lady  Yarmouth  now!  And  didn't  old  Lady 
Suffolk  go  and  fall  in  love  with  Qeorge  Berke- 
ley, and  marry  him  when  she  was  ever  so  old? 
Nay,  ma'am,  if  I  remember  right — and  we  hear 
a  deal  of  town-talk  at  our  table — Harry  Est- 
ridge  went  mad  about  your  ladyship  when  you 
were  somewhat  rising  twenty ;  and  would  have 
changed  your  name  a  third  time  if  yon  would 
but  have  let  him." 

This  allusion  to  an  adventure  of  her  own 


later  days,  which  iras,  indeed,  pretty  notorions 
to  all  the  world,  did  not  anger  Madame  de 
Bernstein,  like  Will's  former  hint  thovtt  his  annt 
having  been  a  favorite  at  George  the  Second's 
Court;  but,  on  the  contrary,  set  her  in  good 
humor. 

"^tf^V,"  she  said,  musing,  as  she  played 
a  pretty  little  hand  on  ^e  table,  and  no  doubt 
thinking  about  mad  young  Harry  Estridge; 
"  'tis  not  impossible,  William,  that  old  folks  and 
young  folks,  too,  should  play  the  fool.** 

"  But  I  can't  understand  a  young  fidlow  being 
in  love  with  Maria."  continued  Mr.  William, 
' '  however  he  might  oe  with  yov,  ma'am.  That^s 
oter  shos€y  as  our  French  tatcff  used  to  say.  Yon 
remember  the  Coimt,  ma'am ;  he,  he !— and  so^ 
does  Maria !" 

"WilUam!" 

"  And  I  dare  say  the  Connt  rememhers  tiie 
bastinado  Castlewood  had  given  to  him.  A 
confounded  French  daneing-master  calling  him- 
self a  count,  and  daring  to  &11  in  love  in  onr 
family !  Whenever  I  want  to  make  myself  un- 
commonly agreeable  to  old  Maria,  I  just  say  a 
few  words  of  pctrfy  voo  to  her.  She  knows  what 
I  mean." 

"  Have  you  abased  her  to  your  eonrin,  Hatny 
Warrington  ?"  asked  Madame  de  Bernstein. 

"Well — I  know  she  is  always  abusing  me 
— and  I  hctve  said  my  mind  about  her,"  said 
Will 

"Oh  you  idiot  !*  cried  the  old  lady.  *'  Who 
but  a  gaby  ever  spoke  ill  of  a  woman  to  her 
sweet-heart?  He  will  tell  her  every  thing,  and 
they  both  vrill  hate  you." 

"  The  very  thing,  ma'am  1"  cried  Will,  burst- 
ing  into  a  great  laugh.  "  I  had  a  sort  of  a  sns- 
picion,  yon  see,  and  two  days  ago,  as  we  were 
riding  together,  I  told  Harry  Warrington  a  bit 
of  my  mind  about  Maria ; — why  shoi^n't  I,  I 
say?  She  is  always  abusing  me,  ain't  she, 
Fan  ?  And  your  favorite  turned  as  red  as  my 
plush  waistcoat — wondered  how  a  gentleman 
could  malign  his  own  flesh  and  Idood,  and, 
trembling  all  over  with  rage,  said  I  was  no  true 
Esmond." 

"  Why  didn't  you  ch&stise  him.  Sir,  as  my 
lord  did  the  daneing-master  ?"  cried  Lady  Cas- 
tlewood. * 

"Well,  mother — yon  see  that  at  quarter- 
staff  there's  two  sticks  used,"  replied  Mr.  Will- 
iam ;  "  and  my  opinion  is,  that  Hairy  War- 
rington can  guard  his  own  head  nncommicmly 
weU.  Perhaps  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
I  did  not  offer  to  treat  my  cousin  to  a  caning. 
And  now  you  say  so,  ma'am,  I  know  he  has 
told  Maria.  She  has  been  looking  battle,  mur- 
der, and  sudden  death  at  me  ever  since.  AH 
which  shows—"  and  here  he  turned  to  his  amit 

"  All  which  shows  what  ?" 

"That  I  think  we  are  on  the  right  scent ;  and 
that  we've  found  Maria— the  old  fox  I"  And 
the  ingenuous  youth  here  clapped  his  band  to  hb 
mouth,  and  gave  a  loud  halloo^ 

How  fiur  had  this  pretty  intrigue  gone  f  now 
was  the  question.    Mr.  Will  said,  thai  at  her 
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ag9,  M«ri«  would  be  for  condacdng  nuUten  aa 
rapidlj  at  possible,  not  having  much  time  to 
lose.  There  was  not  a  great  deal  of  love  lost 
between  Will  and  his  half-sister. 

**  Who  would  sift  the  matter  to  the  bottom? 
Scolding  one  party  or  the  other  was  of  no  avail. 
Threats  only  served  to*  aggravate  people  in  such 
cases.  I  never  was  in  danger  but  once,  young 
people,"  said  Madame  de  Bernstein,  **and  I 
think  that  was  because  my  poor  mother  contra- 
dicted me.  If  this  boy  is  like  others  of  his  fam- 
ily, the  more  we  oppose  him,  the  more  entile 
he  will  be ;  and  we  shall  never  get  him  out  of 
his  scrape." 

*' Faith,  roa*am,  suppose  we  leave  him  in  it?** 
grumbled  WilL  ''  Old  Maria  and  I  don*t  love 
eadi  other  too  much,  I  grant  you ;  but  an  En- 
glish Earl's  daughter  is  good  enough  for  an 
American  tobacco-planter,  when  all  is  said  and 
done.** 

Here  his  mother  and  sister  broke  out.  They 
would  not  hear  of  such  a  union.  To  which 
Will  answered,  **  Ton  are  like  the  dog  in  the 
manger.  You  don't  want  the  man  yourself^ 
Fanny—** 

'*/  want  him,  indeed!"  cries  Lady  Fanny, 
with  a  toss  of  her  head. 

**  Then  why  grudge  him  to  Maria  ?  I  think 
Castlewood  wi^nts  her  to  have  him.** 

'*  Why- grudge  him  to  Maria,  Sir?**  cried 
Madame  de  Bernstein,  with  great  energy.  *  *  Do 
yon  remember  who  the  poor  boy  is,  and  what 
your  house  owes  to  his  family  ?  His  grandfather 
was  tbe  best  friend  your  father  ever  had,  and 
gave  up  this  estate,  this  title,  this  very  castle, 
in  which  you  are  conspiring  against  the  friend- 
less Virginian  lad,  that  you  and  yours  might 
profit  by  it.  And  the  reward  for  all  this  kind- 
ness is,  that  you  all  but  shut  the  door  on  the 
child  when  he  knocks  at  it,  and  talk  of  marry- 
ing him  to  a  silly  elderly  creature  who  might  be 
his  mother  I    He  skaWt  marry  her.** 

"The  very  thing  we  were  saying  and  think- 
ing my  dear  Baroness  V*  interposes  Lady  Cas- 
tlewood. '*  Our  part  of  the  family  is  not  eager 
about  the  match,  though  my  lord  and  Maria 
maybe.** 

**  Ton  woidd  like  him  for  yourself^  now  that 
yon  hear  he  is  rich — and  may  be  richer,  young 
people,  mind  you  that,**  cried  Madam  Beatrix, 
turning  upon  the  other  women. 

"Mr.  Warringtoi)  may  be  ever  so  rich,  mad- 
am, but  there  is  no  need  why  your  ladyship 
should  perpetually  remind  us  that  we  are  poor,** 
broke  in  I^ady  Castlewood,  with  some  spirit. 
"At  least  there  is  very  little  disparity  in  Fan- 
ny's age  and  BIr.  Harry*s ;  and  you  surely  will 
be  the  last  to  say  that  a  lady  of  our  name  and 
family  is  not  good  enough  for  any  gentleman 
bom  in  Virginia  or  elsewhere.** 

"Let  Fanny  toke  an  English  gentleman, 
Countess,  not  an  American.  With  such  a  name 
and  such  a  mother  to  help  her,  and  with  all  her 
good  looks  and  accomplishments,  sure,  she  can*t 
fail  of  finding  a  man  worthy  of  her.  But  finom 
what  I  know  about  the  davghters  of  this  house. 


and  what  I  imagine  about  our  young  cousin,  I 
am  certain  that  no  happy  match  could  be  made 
between  them.*' 

"  What  does  my  aunt  know  about  me  ?**  ask- 
ed Lady  Fanny,  turning  very  red. 

"Only  your  temper,  my  dear.  You  don*t 
suppose  that  I  believe  all  the  tittle-tattle  and 
scandal  which  one  can  not  help  hearing  in  town? 
But  the  temper  and  early  education  are  suffi- 
cient Only  fancy  one  of  you  condemned  to 
leave  St.  James's  and  the  Mall,  and  live  in  a 
plantation  surrounded  by  savages  I  You  would 
die  of  ennui,  or  worry  your  husband's  lifo  out 
with  your  ill-humor.  You  are  bom,  ladies,  to 
ornament  courts — ^not  wigwams.  Let  this  lad 
go  back  to  his  wilderness  with  a  wife  who  is 
suited  to  him.** 

The  other  two  ladies  declared  in  a  breath 
that,  for  their  parts,  they  desired  no  better,  and, 
after  a  few  more  words,  went  on  their  way,  while 
Madame  de  Bernstein,  lifting  up  her  tapestried 
door,  retired  into  her  own  chamber.  She  saw 
all  tbe  scheme  now ;  she  admired  the  ways  of 
women,  calling  a  score  of  little  drcnmstances 
back  to  mind.  She  wondered  at  her  own  blind- 
ness during  the  last  few  days,  and  that  she  should 
not  have  perceived  the  rise  and  progress  of  this 
queer  little  intrigue.  How  far  had  it  gone? 
was  now  the  question.  Was  Harry's  passion 
of  the  serious  and  tragical  sort,  or  a  mere  fire 
of  straw  which  a  day  or  two  would  bum  out? 
How  deeply  was  he  committed  ?  She  dreaded 
the  strength  of  Harry*8  passion,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  Maria's.  A  woman  of  her  age  is  so  des- 
perate, Madame  Benutein  may  have  thought, 
that  she  will  make  any  efforts  to  secure  a  lover. 
Scandal,  bah  I  She  will  retire  and  be  a  prin- 
cess in  Virginia,  and  leave  the  folks  in  England 
to  talk  as  much  scandal  as  they  choose. 

Is  there  always,  then,  one  thing  which  wo- 
men do  not  tell  to  one  another,  and  about  which 
they  agree  to  deceive  each  other?  Does  the 
concealment  arise  from  deceit  or  modesty  ?  A 
man,  as  soon  as  he  feels  an  inclination  for  ono 
of  the  other  sex,  seeks  for  a  friend  of  his  own 
to  whom  he  may  impart  the  delightful  intelli- 
gence. A  woman  (with  more  or  leas  skill) 
buries  her  secret  away  from  her  kind.  For 
days  and  weeks  past  had  not  this  old  Maria 
made  fods  of  the  whole  house — ^Maria,  the  butt 
of  the  family? 

I  forbear  to  go  into  too  curious  inqniiiet  re- 
garding the  Lady  Maria*s  antecedents.  I  hav^ 
my  own  opinion  about  Madame  Bernstein's.  A 
hundred  years  ago  people  of  the  great  world 
were  not  so  straight-laoed  as  they  are  now,  when 
every  body  is  good,  pure,  moral,  modest ;  when 
there  is  no  skeleton  in  any  body's  closet ;  when 
there  is  no  sdieming;  no  shirring  over  of  old 
stories;  when  no  girl  tries  to  sdl  herself  tdt 
wealth,  and  no  mother  abett  her.  Suppose  my 
Lady  Maria  tries  to  make  her  little  game,  where- 
in is  her  ladyship*s  great  eccentricity? 

On  these  points  no  doubt  the  Baroness  de 
Bernstein  thought  as  she  communed  with  her* 
self  in  her  private  apartment. 
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CHAPTER  XVni. 

▲K  OLD  8TORT. 

Am  mj  Ladj  Castlewood  and  her  son  and 
daughter  passed  throngh  one  door  of  the  saloon 
where  they  had  all  been  seated,  my  Lord  Castle- 
wood  departed  bj  another  issue ;  and  then  the 
demure  e^res  looked  up  from  the  tambour-fhime 
on  which  they  had  persisted  hitherto  in  exam- 
ining the  innocent  Tiolets  and  jonquils.  The 
eyes  looked  up  at  Harry  Warrington,  who  stood 
at  an  ancestral  portrait  under  the  great  fire- 
place. He  had  gathered  a  great  heap  of  blushes 
(those  flowers  which  bloom  so  rarely  after  gen- 
tlefolks' spring-time);  and  with  them  orna- 
mented his  honest  countenance,  his  cheeks,  his 
forehead,  nay,  his  youthful  ean. 

*'  Why  did  yon  refuse  to  go  with  our  aunt, 
cousin?'*  asked  the  lady  of  the  tambour-frame. 

"  Because  your  ladyship  bade  me  stay,"  an- 
swered the  lad. 

*</bid  you  stay!  Lai  child!  What  one 
says  in  fun,  you  take  in  earnest !  Are  all  you 
Virginian  gentlemen  so  obsequious  as  to  fancy 
erery  idle  word  a  lady  says  is  a  command? 
Virginia  must  be  a  pleasant  country  for  our  sex 
ifitbesor 

''You  sr.id — ^when — when  we  walked  in  the 
terrace  two  nights  since — O  Heayenl'*  cried 
Harry,  with  :r  voice  trembling  with  emotion. 

'*Ah,  that  sweet  night,  cousin  I"  cries  ihe 
Tambotir-fram  \ 

*'Whe — ^whe— when  you  gave  me  this  rose 
Arom  your  own  neck — "  roared  out  Harry,  pull- 
ing suddenly  a  crumbled  and  decayed  vegetable 
fW>m  his  waistcoat — **  which  I  will  never  part 
with— with,  no,  by  Heavens,  while  this  heart 
continues  to  beat  I     Yon  said,  '  Harry,  if  your 


aunt  asks  you  to  go  awaj,  yon  will  go,  and  if 
yon  go,  you  will  forget  me.'  Didn't  you  oay 
so?" 

*<A11  men  foiget!"  said  the  Virgin,  with  a 
sigh. 

*'  In  this  cold  selfish  country  they  may,  cousin, 
not  in  ours,"  continues  tiarry,  yet  in  the  same 
state  of  exultation,  **  I  hod  imther  have  lost  on 
arm  almost  than  refused  the  old  lady.  I  tell 
you  it  went  to  my  heart  to  say  no  to  her,  and 
she  so  kind  to  me,  and  who  had  been  the  means 
of  introdueittg  me  to  lo  O  Heaven  P  .  .  . 
(Here  a  kick  to  an  intervening  spaniel,  which 
flies  yelping  from  before  the  fire,  and  a  rapid 
advance  on  the  tambour-frame.)  **  Look  here, 
cousin !  If  you  were  to  bid  me  jump  out  of 
yonder  window,  I  should  do  it;  or  murder,  I 
should  do  it." 

**LaI  but  you  need  not  squeeze  one's  hand 
so,  you  silly  child !"  remarks  Maria. 

"I  can't  help  it — we  are  so  in  the  South. 
Where  my  heart  is,  I  can't  help  speaking  my 
mind  out,  cousin — and  ifou  know  where  that 
heart  is!  Ever  since  that  evening — that— O 
Heaven  I  I  tell  you  I  have  hardly  slept  since — I 
want  to  do  something — to  distinguish  myself— 
to  be  ever  so  great.  I  wish  there  was  Giants, 
Maria,  as  I  have  read  of  in — ^in  books,  that  I 
could  go  and  fight  'em.  I  wish  you  was  in  dis- 
tress, that  I  might  help  you,  somehow.  I  wish 
you  wanted  my  Uood,  that  I  might  spend  every 
drop  of  it  for  you.  And  when  you  told  me  not 
to  go  with  Madame  Bernstein  .  .  .'^ 

'</ tell  thee,  child?  never." 

'*!  thought  you  told  me.  You  said  you 
knew  I  preferred  my  aunt  to  my  cousin,  and  I 
said  then  what  I  say  now,  *  Inc<miparable  Maria ! 
I  prefer  thee  to  all  the  women  in  the  world  and 
all  the  angels  in  Paradise— and  I  would  go  any 
where,  were  it  to  dungeons,  if  you  ordered  me  !* 
And  do  you  think  I  would  not  stay  any  where, 
when  you  only  desired  that  I  should  be  near 
you  ?"  he  added,  after  a  moment's  pause. 

'*  Men  always  talk  in  that  way— that  is— thai 
is,  I  have  heard  so,"  said  the  spinster,  correct- 
ing herself;  "for  what  should  a  country-teed 
womaii  know  about  you  creatures  ?  When  you 
are  near  us,  they  say  you  are  all  raptures  and 
flames  and  promises  and  I  don't  know  what; 
when  you  are  away,  you  forget  all  about  na." 

'*But  I  think  I  never  want  to  go  away  as 
long  as  I  live,"  groaned  out  the  young  man. 
**I  have  tired  of  many  things;  not  books  and 
that,  I  never  cared  for  study  much,  but  games 
and  sports  which  I  used  to  be  fbnd  of  when  I 
was  a  boy.  Before  I  saw  you,  it  was  to  be  a 
soldier  I  most  desired ;  I  tore  my  hair  with  rage 
when  my  poor  dear  brother  went  away  instead 
of  me  on  that  expedition  in  which  we  lost  him. 
But  now,  I  only  care  for  one  thing  in  the  world, 
and  you  know  what  that  is." 

''You  silly  child!  don't  you  know  I  am  al- 
most old  enough  to  be  ....  ?" 

"I  know— I  know!  but  what  is  that  to  me? 
Hasn't  your  br  .  .  .  .  — well,  never  mind  who, 
some  of  'em — ^told  me  stories  against  you,  and 
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didn*l  tbej  ihow  me  the  Family  Bible,  where 
tU  jofir  names  are  down,  and  the  dates  of  jour 
biith?'* 

•'The  cowards  I  Who  did  that ?"  cried  ont 
Lady  Maria.  "Dear  Harry,  tell  me  who  did 
that?  Was  it  my  mother.in-law,  the  grasping, 
CMiions,  abandoned,  brazen  harpy?  Do  yon 
know  all  about  her?  How  she  married  my 
fiuher  in  his  cups — the  horrid  hussy  I — and . .  .'* 

**  Indeed  it  wasn't  Lady  Castlewood,"  inter^ 
posed  the  wondering  Harry. 

'*Then  it  was  my  aunt,*'  continued  the  infu- 
riate lady.  ''A  pretty  moralist,  indeed  I  A 
Bishop's  widow,  forsooth,  and  I  should  like  to 
know  whoee  widow  before  and  afterward.  Why, 


Harry,  she  intrigued  with  the  Pretender,  and 
with  the  Court  of  Hanover,  and,  I  dare  say, 
would  with  the  Court  of  Rome  and  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey  if  she  had  had  the  means.  Do  you 
know  who  her  second  husband  was  ?  A  creat- 
ure who . . . ." 

"But  our  aunt  noTer  spoke  a  word  against 
you,"  broke  in  Harry,  more  and  more  amazed 
at  the  n}'mph's  vehemence. 

She  checked  her  anger.  In  the  inquisitiTe 
countenance  opposite  to  her  she  thought  she 
read  some  alarm  aa  to  the  temper  which  she 
was  exhibiting. 

**Well,  well!  I  am  a  fool,"  she  said.  <«I 
want  thee  to  think  well  of  me,  Harry !" 
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A  hand  is  somehow  put  oat  and  seized,  and, 
no  doubt,  kissed  by  the  raptnrons  youth.  *  *  An- 
gel !*'  he  cries,  looking  into  her  face  with  his 
eager,  honest  eyes. 

Two  fish-pools  irradiated  by  a  pair  of  stars 
would  not  kindle  to  greater  warmth  than  did 
those  elderly  orbs  into  which  Harry  poured  his 
gaze.  Nevertheless,  he  plunged  into  their  blue 
depths,  and  fancied  he  saw  hearen  in  their  calm 
brightness.  So  that  silly  dog  (of  whom  .£sop 
or  the  Spelling-book  nseid  to  tell  ns  in  youth) 
beheld  a  beef-bone  in  the  pond,  and  snapped  it, 
and  lost  the  beef-bone  he  was  carrying.  Oh, 
absurd  cnrl  He  saw  the  beef-bone  in  his  own 
mouth  reflected  in  the  treacherous  pool,  which 
dimpled,  I  dare  say,  with  ever  so  many  smiles, 
coolly  sucked  up  the  meat,  and  returned  to  its 
usual  placidity.  Ah  I  what  a  heap  of  wreck 
lie  beneath  some  of  those  qniet  surfaces  I  What 
treasures  we  hare  dropped  into  them !  What 
chased  golden  dishes,  what  precious  jewels  of 
love,  what  bones  after  bones,  and  sweetest  heart's 
flesh  I  Do  not  some  very  faithful  and  unlucky 
dogs  Jump  in  bodily,  when  they  are  swallowed 
up  heads  and  tails  entirely  ?  When  some  wo- 
men come  to  be  dragged,  it  is  a  marvel  what 
will  be  found  in  the  depths  of  them.  Cavete, 
canes/  Have  a  care  how  ye  lap  that  water. 
What  do  they  want  with  us,  the  mischievous 
siren  sluts?  A  green-eyed  Naiad  never  rests 
until  she  has  inveigled  a  fellow  under  the  water; 
she  sings  after  him,  she  dances  after  him ;  she 
winds  round  him,  glittering  tortuously;  she 
warbles  and  whispers  dainty  secrets  at  his  cheek, 
she  kisses  his  feet,  she  leers  at  him  from  out  of 
her  rushes:  all  her  beds  sigh  out,  ''Come, 
sweet  youth  I  Hither,  hither,  rosy  Hylas!" 
Pop  goes  Hylas.  (Surely  the  fable  is  renewed 
forever  and  ever?)  Has  his  captivator  any 
pleasure  ?  Doth  she  take  any  account  of  him  ? 
No  more  than  a  fisherman  landing  at  Brighton 
does  of  one  out  of  a  hundred  thousand  her- 
rings.^ . . .  The  last  time  Ulysses  rowed  by  the 
Sirens*  Bank,  he  and  his  men  did  not  care 
though  a  whole  shoal  of  them  were  singing  and 
combing  their  longest  locks.  Young  Telema- 
chns  was  for  jumping  overboard :  but  the  tough 
old  crew  held  the  silly,  bawling  lad.  They 
were  deaf,  and  could  not  hear  his  bawling  nor 
the  sea-nymphs*  singing.  They  were  dim  of 
sight,  and  did  not  see  how  lovely  the  witches 
were.  The  stale,  old,  leering  witches  I  Away 
with  ye !  I  dare  say  you  have  painted  your 
cheeks  by  this  time ;  your  wretched  old  songs 
are  as  out  of  fashion  as  Mozart,  and  it  is  all 
ftUse  hair  you  are  combing ! 

In  the  last  sentence  you  see  Lector  Benevo- 
lus  and  Scriptor  Doctissimns  figure  as  tough  old 
Ulysses  and  his  tough  old  Boatswain,  who  do 
not  care  a  quid  of  tobacco  for  any  Siren  at 
Sirens*  Point ;  but  Harry  Warrington  is  green 
Telemachus,  who,  be  sure,  was  very  unlike  the 
soft  youth  in  the  good  Bishop  of  Cambray's 
twaddling  story.  Be  does  not  see  that  the  siren 
piunts  the  lashes  from  under  which  she  ogles 
him ;  will  pat  by  into  a  box  when  she  has  done 


the  ringlets  into  which  she  would  inveigle  him ; 
^nd  if  she  eats  him,  as  she  proposes  to  do,  will 
crunch  his  bones  with  a  new  set  of  grinders 
just  from  the  dentist's,  and  warranted  for  mas- 
tication. The  song  is  not  stale  to  Harry  War- 
rington, nor  the  voice  cracked  or  out  of  tune 
that  sings  iu  But-r-bnt—oh,  dear  me.  Broth- 
er Boatswain !  Don*t  yon  remember  how  pleas- 
ant  the  opera  was  when  wo  first  heard  it  ?  Cost 
fan  tutti  was  its  name — ^Mozart's  music.  Now, 
I  dare  say,  they  have  other  words,  and  other 
music,  and  other  singers  and  fiddlers,  and  an- 
other great  crowd  in  the  pit  Well,  well,  Chai 
fan  tutti  is  still  upon  the  bills,  and  they  are 
going  on  singing  it  over  and  over  and  over. 

Any  man  or  woman  with  a  pennyworth  of 
brains,  or  the  like  precious  amount  of  personal 
experience,  or  who  has  read  a  novel  before, 
must,  when  Harry  pulled  out  those  faded  vege* 
tables  jost  now,  have  gone  off  into  a  digression 
of  his  own,  as  the  writer  confesses  for  himself 
he  was  diverging  while  he  has  been  writing  the 
last  brace  of  paragraphs.  If  he  sees  a  pair  of 
lovers  whispering  in  a  garden  aUey  or  the  em- 
brasure of  a  window,  or  a  pair  of  glances  shot 
across  the  room  from  Jenny  to  the  artless  Jessa- 
my,  he  falls  to  musing  on  former  days  when, 
etc.  etc.  These  things  follow  each  other  by  a  ^ 
general  law,  which  is  not  as  old  as  the  hills,  to 
be  sure,  but  as  old  as  the  people  who  walk  ap 
and  down  them.  Whan,  I  say,  a  lad  polls 
a  bunch  of  amputated  and  now  decomposing 
greens  from  his  breast  and  falls  to  kissing  it, 
what  is  the  use  of  saying  much  more  ?  As  well 
tell  the  market-gardener's  name  from  whom  the 
slip-rose  was  bought — the  waterings,  clippings, 
trimmings,  mannrings,  the  plant  has  nndeiigone 
— as  tell  how  Harry  Warrington  came  by  it, 
JRose,  elle  a  v^cu  la  vie  des  roses,  has  been 
trimmed,  has  been  watered,  has  been  potted,  has 
been  sticked,  has  been  cat,  worn,  given  away, 
transferred  to  yonder  boy's  pocket-book  and 
bosom,  according  to  the  laws  and  fisUe  apper- 
taining to  roses. 

And  how  came  ^aria  to  give  it  to  Harxy  ? 
And  how  did  he  come  to  want  it  and  to  prize  it 
so  passionately  when  he  got  the  bit  of  rubbish? 
Is  not  one  story  as  stale  as  the  other?  Are  not 
they  all  alike  ?  What  is  the  use,  I  say,  of  tell- 
ing them  over  and  over  ?  Harry  values  that  rose 
becanse  Maria  has  ogled  him  in  the  old  way ;  be- 
cause she  has  happened  to  meet  him  in  the  gar- 
den in  the  old  way ;  because  he  has  taken  her 
hand  in  the  old  way ;  because  they  have  whis- 
pered to  one  another  behind  the  old  curtain  (the 
gaping  old  rag,  as  if  every  body  conld  not  peep 
dirough  it ! ) ;  because,  in  this  delicious  wearier, 
they  have  happened  to  be  early  risers  and  go  into 
the  park ;  because  dear  Goody  Jenkins  in  the  vil- 
lage happened  to  have  a  bad  knee,  and  my  Lady 
.Maria  went  to  read  to  her,  and  give  her  calves*- 
foot  jelly,  and  because  somebody,  of  course,  must 
carry  the  basket.  Whole  chapters  might  have 
been  written  to  chronicle  all  these  circum- 
stances, but  a  quai  ban  f  The  incidents  of  lif^ 
and  love-making  especially,  I  believe  to  i 
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ble  each  other  so  mach,  that  I  am  surprised, 
p^ntlemen  and  ladies,  yon  read  novels  any  more. 
Pshaw !  Of  coarse  that  rose  in  yonng  Harry's 
pocket-book  had  grown,  and  had  budded,  and 
had  bloomed,  and  was  now  rotting,  like  other 
roses.  I  sappose  yoa  will  want  me  to  say  that 
the  yoang  fbol  kissed  it  next?  Of  coarse  he 
kissed  it.  What  were  lips  made  for,  pray,  but 
for  smiling  and  simpering  and  (possibly)  hum- 
bugging, and  kissing,  and  opening  to  receire 
mutton-chops,  cigars,  and  so  forth  ?  I  can  not 
write  this  part  of  the  story  of  our  Virginians, 
because  Harry  did  not  dare  to  write  it  himself 
to  any  body  at  home,  because,  if  he  wrote  any 
letters  to  Maria  (which,  of  course,  he  did,  as 
they  were  in  the  same  house,  and  might  meet 
each  other  as  much  as  they  liked),  they  were 
destroyed ;  because  be  afterward  chose  to  be 
rery  silent  about  the  story,  and  we  can't  hare  it 
from  her  Ladyship,  who  never  told  the  truth 


about  any  thing.  But  cui  bono  f  I  say  again. 
What  is  the  good  of  telling  the  stoiy  ?  My  gen- 
tle reader,  take  your  stoTy:  take  mine.  To-mor- 
row it  shall  be  Miss  Fanny's,  who  is  jast  walk- 
ing away  with  her  doll  to  the  school-room  and 
the  governess  (poor  victim !  she  has  a  version  of 
it  in  her  desk) :  and  next  day  it  shall  be  Baby's, 
who  is  bawling  out  on  the  stairs  for  his  bottle. 

Maria  might  like  to  have  and  exercise  power 
over  the  young  Virginian ;  but  she  did  not  want 
that  Harry  should  quarrel  with  his  aunt  for  her 
sake,  or  that  Madame  de  Bernstein  should  be 
angry  with  her.  Harry  was  not  the  Lord  of 
Virginia  yet :  he  was  only  the  Prince,  and  the 
Queen  might  marry  and  have  other  Princes,  and 
the  laws  of  primogeniture  might  not  be  estab- 
lished in  Virginia,  qi^en  sarait  elk  T  'Hij  lord 
her  brother  and  she  had  exchanged  no  words  at 
all  about  the  delicate  business.  Bat  they  un- 
derstood each  other,  and  the  Earl  had  a  way  of 
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understanding  things  without  speaking.  He 
knew  bis  Maria  perfectly  well:  in  the  coarse 
of  a  life  of  which  not  a  little  bad  been  spent  in 
her  brother's  company  and  under  his  roof,  Ma- 
ria's disposition,  ways,  tricks,  faults,  bad  come 
to  be  perfectly  understood  by  the  hetd  of  the 
fomily ;  and  she  would  find  her  little  schemes 
checked  or  aided  by  him,  as  to  his  lordship 
seemed  good,  and  without  need  of  any  words 
between  them.  Thus  three  days  before,  when 
she  happened  to  be  going  to  see  that  poor  dear 
old  Goody,  who  was  ill  with  the  sore  knee  in 
the  village  (and  when  Harry  Warrington  hap- 
pened to  be  walking  behind  the  elms  on  the 
green,  too),  my  lord  with  his  dogs  about  him, 
and  his  gardener  walking  after  him,  crossed  the 
court,  just  as  Lady  Maria  was  tripping  to  the 
gate-honse — and  his  lordship  called  his  sister, 
and  said :  '*  Molly,  you  are  going  ta  see  Goody 
Jenkins.  Ton  are  a  charitable  soul,  my  dear. 
Give  Gammer  Jenkins  this  half-crown  for  me 
— unless  our  cousin,  Warrington,  has  already 
given  her  money.  A  pleasant  walk  to  you. 
Let  her  want  for  nothing."  And  at  supper, 
my  lord  asked  Mr.  Warrington  many  questions 
about  the  poor  in  Virginia,  and  the  means  of 
maintaining  them,  to  which  the  young  gentle- 
man gave  the  best  answers  he  might.  His  lord- 
ship wished  that  in  the  old  country  there  were 
no  more  poor  people  than  in  the  new ;  and  rec- 
ommended Harry  to  visit  the  poor  and  people 
of  every  degree,  indeed,  high  and  low — in.  the 
country  to  look  at  the  agriculture,  in  the  city  at 
the  manufStujturcs  and  municipal  institutions — 
to  which  edifying  advice  Harry  acceded  with  be- 
coming modesty  and  few  words,  and  Madame 
Bernstein  nodded  approval  over  her  picket  with 
the  chaplain.  Next  day,  Harry  was  in  my  lord's 
justice-room :  the  next  day  he  was  out  ever  so 
long  with  my  lord  on  th'e  farm — and  coming 
home,  what  does  my  lord  do,  but  look  in  on  a 
sick  tenant  ?  I  think  Lady  Maria  was  out  on 
that  day,  too ;  she  had  been  reading  good  books 
to  that  poor  dear  Goody  Jenkins,  though  I  don't 
suppose  Madame  Bernstein  ever  thought  of  ask- 
ing about  her  niece. 

*' Castlbwood,  Hahpshxxz,  EnQhkxn, 

'*  AvguMt  6, 1767. 

**  Mt  dbab  MouifTAiN, — At  first,  as  I  wrote, 
I  did  not  like  Castlewood,  nor  my  cousins  there, 
very  muck.  Now,  I  am  med  to  their  wdys^  and 
we  begin  to  understand  each  other  much  better. 
With  my  du^  to  my  mother,  tell  her,  I  hope, 
that  considering  her  ladyship's  great  kindness  to 
me,  Madam  Esmond  will  be  reconciled  to  her 
half-sister,  the  Baroness  de  Bernstein..  The 
Baroness,  you  know,  was  my  Grandmamma's 
daughter  hy  her  first  husband.  Lord  Castlewood 
(only  Grandpapa  really  was  the  real  Lord) 
however,  that  was  not  his,  that  U  the  other  Lord 
Castlewood's  fiiult  you  know,  and  he  was  very 
kind  to  Grandpapa,  who  always  spoke  most 
kindly  of  him  to  us  <»  you  know, 

**  Madame  the  Baroness  Bernstein  first  mar- 
ried a  clergyman,  Reverend  Mr.  Tusher,  who 
was  80  learned  and  good,  and  such  a  favorite  of 


his  Majesty,  as  was  my  aunt,  too,  that  he  was 
made  a  Biehopp,  When  he  died,  Our  gracious 
King  continued  his  friendship  to  my  aunt ;  who 
married  a  Hanoverian  nobleman,  who  o<H:upied 
a  post  at  the  Court — and  I  believe  left  the  Bar- 
oness very  rich.  My  cousin,  my  Lord  Castle- 
wood, told  me  so  much  about  her,  and  I  am 
sure  /  have  found  from  her  the  greatest  kind- 
ness and  afiection. 

"The  (Dowiger)  Countess  Castlewood  and 
my  cousins  Will  and  Lady  Fanny  have  been 
described  per  last,  that  went  by  the  Falmouth 
packet  on  the  20th  ult.  The  ladies  are  not 
changed  since  then.  Me  and  Cousin  Will  are 
very  good  friends.  We  have  rode  out  a  good 
deal.  We  have  had  some  famous  cocking 
matches  at  Hampton  and  Winton.  My  cousin 
is  a  sharp  blades  but  I  think  I  have  shown  him 
that  we  in  Virginia  know  a  thing  or  two.  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Sampson,  chaplain  of  the  fiunaly, 
most  excellent  preacher^  without  any  biggatry, 

''The  kindness  of  my  cousin  the  Earl  im- 
proves every  day,  and  by  next  year's  ship  I  hope 
my  mother  will  send  his  lordship  some  of  onr 
best  roll  tobacco  (for  tennants)  and  hamms.  He 
is  most  charatable  to  the  poor.  His  sister,  Lady 
Maria,  equally  so.  She  sits  for  hours  reading 
good  books  to  the  sick :  she  is  most  beloved  in 
the  village." 

''Nonsense!"  said  a  lady  to  whom  Hany 
submitted  his  precious  manuscript.  *'  Why  do 
you  flatter  me,  cousin?" 

"You  are  beloved  in  the  village  and  out  of 
it,**  said  Harry,  with  a  knowing  emphasis,  "and 
I  have  flattered  you,  as  yen  call  it,  a  little  more 
still,  further  on." 

"There  is  a  sick  old  woman  there,  whom 
Madam  Esmond  would  like,  a  most  raKgiouSj 
good,  old  lady. 

"Lady  Maria  goes veiy  often  to  read  to  her; 
which,  she  says,  gives  her  comfort.  But  though 
her  Ladyship  hath  the  sweetest  voice,  both  in 
speaking  and  singeing  (she  plays  the  chureh  or- 
gan, and  singes  Aere  most  beautifully^  I  can 
not  think  Gammer  Jenkins  can  have  any  com- 
fort from  it,  being  very  deaf,  by  reason  of  her 
great  age.  She  has  her  memory  perfectly,  how- 
ever, and  remembers  when  my  honoured  Grand- 
mother Rachel  Lady  Castlewood  lived  here. 
She  says,  my  Grandmother  was  the  best  woman 
in  the  whole  world,  gave  her  a  cow  when  she 
was  married,  and  cured  her  husband,  Gafo* 
Jenkins,  of  the  collects,  which  he  used  to  have 
very  bad.  I  suppose  it  was  with  the  Pills  and 
Drops  which  my  honored  Mother  put  up  in  my 
boxes,  when  I  left  dear  Vii^ginia.  Having  nev- 
er been  ill  since,  have  had  no  use  for  the  pills. 
Gumbo  hath,  eating  and  drinking  a  great  deal 
too  much  in  the  Servants'  Hall.  The  next  an- 
gel to  my  Grandmother  (NB.  I  think  I  spelt 
angel  wrong  per  last),  Giammer  Jenkins  says,  is 
Lady  Maria,  who  sends  her  duty  to  her  Aunt 
in  Virgii^ia,  and  remembers  her,  and  my  Grand- 
papa and  (jirandmamma  when  they  were  in  £a- 
rope,  and  she  was  a  little  giii   Yon  know  they 
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have  Gnuidp«pa'f  pictare  here,  and  I  live  in  the 
Tery  rooms  whidi  he  had,  and  which  are  to  be 
called  mine,  my  Lord  Caitlewood  says. 

^'Hariog  no  more  to  say,  at  present,  I  dose 
with  best  love  and  duty  to  my  honoured  Mother, 
and  with  respects  to  Mr.  Dempster,  and  a  kiss 
for  Fanny,  and  kind  remembrances  to  Old  Gum- 
bo, Nathan,  Old  and  Young  Dinah,  and  the 
pointer  dog  and  Slut,  and  all  iriends,  from  their 
well-wisher 

**  Hehbt  Esmond  Wauumotox. 

•*  Hare  wrote  and  sent  my  duty  to  my  Uncle 
Warrington  in  Norfolk.     No  anter  as  yet** 

**  I  hope  the  spelling  is  right,  cousin  ?**  asked 
the  author  of  the  letter,  from  the  critic  to  whom 
he  showed  it. 

**  Tis  quite  well  enough  spelt  for  any  person 
of  fashion,*'  answered  Lady  Maria,  who  did  not 
choose  to  be  examined  too  closely  regarding  the 
orthography. 

**  One  word — 'Angel* — ^I  know  I  spelt  wrong 
in  writing  to  my  mamma;  but  I  have  learned  a 
way  of  spelling  it  right,  now.** 

*'Andhowisthat,  Sir?'* 

''I  think  *tis  by  looking  at  yon,  cousin;** 
saying  which  words  Mr.  Harry  made  her  lady- 
ship a  low  bow,  and  accompanied  the  bow  by 
one  of  his  best  blushes,  as  if  he  were  offering 
her  a  bow  and  a  bouquet. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

CONTAIXIKO  BOTH  LOVE  AND  LUCK. 

At  the  next  meal,  when  the  family  party  as- 
sembled, there  was  not  a  trace  of  displeasure  in 
Madame  de  Bernstein's  countenance,  and  her 
behavior  to  all  the  company,  Harry  included, 
was  perfectly  kind  and  cordial.  She  praised 
the  cook  this  time,  declared  the  fricassee  was 
excellent,  and  that  there  were  no  eels  any 
where  like  those  in  the  Castlewood  moats; 
would  not  allow  that  the  wine  was  corked,  or 
hear  of  such  extravagance  as  opening  a  fresh 


bottle  for  a  useless  old  woman  like  her ;  gave 
Madam  Esmond  Warrington,  of  Virginia,  as 
her  toast,  when  the  new  wine  was  brought,  and 
hoped  Harry  had  brought  away  his  mamma*s 
permission  to  take  back  an  English  wife  with 
him.  He  did  not  remember  his  grandmother ; 
her,  Madame  de  Bernstein's  dear  mother  ?  The 
Baroness  amused  the  company  with  numerous 
stories  of  her  mother,  of  her  beauty  and  good- 
ness, of  her  happiness  with  her  second  husband, 
though  the  wife  was  so  much  older  than  Colonel 
Esmond.  To  see  them  together  was  delightful, 
she  had  heard.  Their  attachment  was  cele- 
brated all  through  the  country.  To  talk  of 
disparity  in  marriages  was  vain  after  that.  My 
Lady  Castlewood  and  her  two  children  held 
their  peace  while  Madame  Bernstein  prattled. 
Harry  was  enraptured,  and  Maria  surprised. 
Lord  Castlewood  was  puizled  to  know  what  sud- 
den freak  or  scheme  had  occasioned  this  prodig- 
ious amiability  on  the  pert  of  his  aunt ;  but  did 
not  allow  the  slightest  expression  of  solicitude  or 
doubt  to  appear  on  his  countenance,  which  wore 
every  mark  of  the  most  perfect  satisfiiction. 

TheBaroness*s  good-humor  infected  the  whole 
family ;  not  one  person  at  table  escaped  a  gra- 
cious word  from  her.  In  reply  to  some  com- 
pliment to  Mr.  Will,  when  that  artless  youth 
uttered  an  expression  of  satisfaction  and  surprise 
at  his  aunt's  behavior,  she  frankly  said :  **  Com- 
plimentary, my  dear  I  Of  course  I  am.  I  want 
to  make  up  with  you  for  having  been  exceed- 
ingly rude  to  every  body  this  morning.  When 
I  was  a  child,  and  my  father  and  mother  were 
alive,  and  lived  here,  I  remember  I  used  to 
#dopt  exactly  the  same  behavior.  If  I  had  been 
naughty  in  tiie  morning,  I  used  to  try  and  coax 
my  parents  at  night.  I  remember  in  this  very 
room,  at  this  very  table— oh,  ever  so  many  h|u»- 
dred  years  ago! — so  coaxing  my  father,  and 
mother,  and  your  grandfather,  Hany  Warring- 
ton ;  and  there  were  eels  for  supper,  as  we  have 
had  them  to-night,  apd  it  was  that  dish  of  col- 
lared'eels  which  brought  the  circumstance  back 
to  my  mind.  I  had  been  just  as  wayward  that 
day,  when  I  was  seven  years  old,  as  I  am  to- 
day, when  I  am  seventy,  and  so  I  confess  my 
sins,  and  ask  to  be  forgiven,  like  a  good  girl.** 

**  I  absolve  your  ladyship  I"  cried  the  chap- 
lain, who  made  one  of  the  party. 

**But  your  reverence  does  not  know  how 
cross  and  ill-tempered  I  was.  I  scolded  my 
sister,  Castlewood;  I  scolded  her  children,  I 
boxed  Harry  Warrington's  ears,  and  all  because 
he  would  not  go  with  me  to  Tunbridge  Wells.'* 

*'  But  I  will  go,  madam,  I  will  ride  with  you 
with  all  the  pleasure  in  Ufe,**  said  Mr.  War- 
rington. 

'*Tou  see,  Mr.  Chiqilain,  what  good,  dutiful 
children  they  all  are.  *Twas  I  alone  who  was 
cross  and  peevish.  Oh,  it  was  cruel  of  me  to 
treat  them  so  I  Maria,  I  ask  your  pardon,  my 
dear.'* 

''Sure,  madam,  you  have  done  me  no 
wrong !"  says  Maria  to  this  humble  suppliant. 

"  Indeed,  I  have,  a  very  great  wrong,  child ! 
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Because  I  was  weaiy  of  mTself,  I  told  yon  that 
jonr  company  would  be  wearisome  to  me.  You 
offered  to  come  with  me  to  Tunbridge,  and  I 
radely  refused  you." 

"  Nay,  ma*am,  if  you  were  sick,  and  my  pres- 
ence annoyed  you  .  .  .  ." 

'*  But  it  will  not  annoy  me !  You  are  most 
kind  to  say  you  would  come.  I  do,  of  all  things, 
beg,  pray,  entreat,  implore,  command  that  yon 
will  come." 

My  lord  filled  himself  a  glass,  and  sipped  it. 
Most  utterly  unconscious  did  his  lordship  look. 
7^,  then,  was  the  meaning  of  the  previous 
comedy. 

'*  Any  thing  which  can  give  my  aunt  pleas- 
ure, I  am  sure,  will  delight  me,**  said  Maria, 
trying  to  look  as  happy  as  possible. 

*'  You  must  come  and  stay  with  me,  m^  dear, 
and  I  promise  to  be  good  and  good-humored. 
My  dear  lord,  you  will  spare  your  sister  to  me?" 

"  Lady  Maria  Esmond  is  quite  of  age  to  jndge 
for  hersc^  about  such  a  matter,"  said  his  lord- 
ship, with  a  bow.  **  If  any  of  us  can  be  of  use 
to  you,  madam,  you  sure  ought  to  conmiand 
us."  Which  sentence,  being  interpreted,  no 
doubt  meant,  **  Plague  take  the  old  woman ! 
She  is  taking  Maria  away  in  order  to  separate 
her  fipom  this  young  Virginian." 

<*0h,  Tunbridge  will  be  delightful!"  sighed 
Lady  Maria. 

**  Mr.  Sampson  will  go  and  see  Goody  Jones 
for  you,**  my  lord  continued.  Harry  drew  pic- 
tures with  his  finger  on  the  table.  What  de- 
lights had  he  not  been  speculating  on  ?  What 
walks,  what  rides,  what  interminable  conversa- 
tions, what  delicious  shrubberies  and  sweet  s^ 
questered  summer-houses,  what  poring  over  mu- 
sic-books, what  moonlight,  what  billing  and  coo- 
ing, had  he  not  imagined !  Yes,  the  day  was 
coming.  They  were  all  departing — my  Lady 
Castlewood  to  her  friends,  Madame  Bernstein 
to  her  waters — and  he  was  to  be  left  alone  with 
his  divine  charmer — alon^  with  her  and  unutter- 
able rapture !  llie  thought  of  the  pleasute  was 
maddening.  That  these  people  were  all  going 
away.  That  he  was  to  be  left  to  enjoy  that 
Heaven — to  sit  at  the  feet  of  that  angel  and  kiss 
the  hem  of  that  white  robe.  O  Gods !  *twas  too 
great  bliss  to  be  real  I  ''I  knew  it  couldn*t  be,  ** 
thought  poor  Harry.  *  *  I  knew  something  would 
happen  to  take  her  from  me.** 

'*But  you  will  ride  with  us  to  Tunbridge, 
Nephew  Warrington,  and  keep  us  from  the 
highwaymen,*'  said  Madame  de  Bernstein. 

Harry  Warrington  hoped  the  company  did 
not  see  how  red  he  grew.  He  tried  to  keep  his 
voice  calm  and  without  tremor.  Yes,  he  would 
ride  with  their  ladyships,  and  he  was  sure  they 
need  fear  no  danger.  Danger!  Harry  felt  he 
would  rather  like  danger  than  not  He  would 
slay  ten  thousand  highwaymen  if  they  approach- 
ed his  mistress's  coach.  At  least,  he  would  ride 
by  that  coach,  and  now  and  again  see  her  eyes 
at  the  window.  He  might  not  speak  to  her; 
but  he  should  be  near  her.  He  should  press  the 
blessed  hand  at  the  inn  at  night,  and  feel  it  re- 


posing OB  his  as  he  led  her  to  the  carriage  at 
morning.  They  would  be  two  whole  days  going 
to  Tunbridge,  and  one  day  or  two  he  might  sti^ 
there.  Is  not  the  poor  wretch  who  is  left  for 
execution  at  Newgate  thankful  for  even  two  or 
three  days  of  respite  ? 

You  see,  we  have  only  indicated,  we  have  not 
chosen  to  describe,  at  length,  Mr.  Hany  War- 
rington's condition,  or  that  utter  depth  of  imbe- 
cility into  which  the  poor  young  wretch  was  now 
plunged.  Some  boys  have  the  complaint  of 
love  favorably  and  gently.  Others,  when  they 
get  the  fever,  are  sick  unto  death  with  it ;  or, 
recovering,  carry  the  marks  of  the  malady  down 
with  them  to  the  grave,  or  to  remotest  old  age. 
I  say,  it  is  not  fair  to  take  down  a  young  fel- 
low*s  words  when  he  is  raging  in  that  delirium. 
Suppose  he  is  in  love  with  a  wonum  twice  as  old 
as  himself,  have  we  not  all  read  of  the  young 
gentleman  who  committed  suicide  in  conse- 
quence of  his  fatal  passion  for  Mademoiselle 
Ninon  de  I'Enclos,  who  turned  out  to  be  his 
grandmother?  Suppose  thou  art  making  an 
ass  of  thyself,  young  Harry  Warrington,  of  Vir- 
ginia! are  there  not  people  in  England  who 
heehaw,  too?  Kick  and  abuse  him,  you  who 
have  never  brayed ;  but  bear  with  him,  all  hon- 
est fellow-cardophagi ;  long-eared  messmates, 
recognize  a  brother  donkey ! 

"You  will  stay  with  us  for  a  day  or  two  at 
the  Wells,"  Madame  Bernstein  continued.  '*  Yon 
will  see  us  put  into  our  lodgings.  Then  yon 
can  return  to  Castlewood  and  the  partridge- 
shooting,  and  all  the  fine  things  which  you  and 
my  lord  are  to  study  together." 

Harry  bowed  an  acquiescence.  A  whole 
week  of  Heaven!  Life  was  not  altogether  a 
blank,  then. 

*'  And  as  there  is  snre  to  be  plenty  of  com-> 
pany  at  the  Wells,  I  shall  be  able  to  present 
you,"  the  lady  graciously  added. 

''  Company !  ah !  I  sha'n't  need  company," 
sighed  out  Harry.  '*I  mean  that  I  shall  be 
quite  contented  in  the  company  of  you  two  la- 
dies," he  added,  eagerly;  and  no  doubt  Mr. 
Will  wondered  at  his  cousin's  taste. 

As  this  was  to  be  the  last  night  of  Cousin 
Harrfs  present  visit  to  Castleword,  Cousin  Will 
suggested  that  he,  and  his  Beverence,  and  War- 
rington should  meet  at  the  quarters  of  the  latter 
and  make  up  accounts,  to  which  process  Hany, 
being  a  considerable  winner  in  his  play  trans- 
actions with  the  two  gentlemen,  had  no  objec- 
tion. Accordingly,  when  the  ladies  retired  for 
the  night,  and  my  lord  withdrew — as  his  cust(»n 
was— to  his  own  apartments,  the  three  gentle- 
men all  found  themselves  assembled  in  Mr. 
Hany's  little  room  before  the  punch -bowl, 
which  was  Will's  usual  midnight  companion. 

But  Will's  method  of  settling  accounts  was 
by.  producing  a  couple  of  fresh  packs  of  cards, 
and  ofi^Bring  to  submit  Harry's  debt  to  the  proc- 
ess of  being  doubled  or  acquitted.  The  poor 
chaplain  had  no  more  ready  cash  than  Lord 
Castlewood's  younger  brother.  Harry  War- 
rington wanted  to  win  the  money  of  neither. 
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Woald  h«  giwe  pain  to  the  brother  of  hU  adored 
liarm,  or  allow  any  one  of  her  near  kinsfolk  to 
tax  him  with  any  want  of  generosity  or  forbear- 
ance? He  was  ready  to  give  them  their  re- 
yenge,  as  the  gentlemen  proposed.  Up  to  mid- 
night he  wonld  play  with  them  for  what  stakes 
they  chose  to  name.  And  so  they  set  to  work, 
and  the  dice-box  was  rattled  and  th«)  cards  shuf- 
fled and  dealt. 

Very  likely  he  did  not  think  about  the  cards 
at  all.  Very  likely  he  was  thinking:  ''At  this 
moment  my  beloTed  one  is  sitting  with  her  bean- 
leons 'golden  locks  outspread  under  the  fingers 
of  her  maid.  Happy  maid  I  Now  she  is  on  her 
knees,  the  sainted  creature,  addressing  prayers 
to  that  Heaven  which  is  the  abode  of  angels 
like  her.  Now  she  has  sank  to  rest  behind  her 
damask  curtains.  O  bless,  bless  her !"  ''  Ton 
double  us  all  round?  I  will  take  a  card  upon 
each  of  my  two.  Thank  yon,  that  will  do — a 
ten — ^now,  upon  the  other — a  queen — ^two  nat- 
ural yingt-et-uns,  and  as  you  doubled  us  you 
owe  me  so  and  so." 

I  imagine  volleys  of  oaths  from  Mr.  William, 
and  brisk  pattering  of  imprecations  from  his 
Beverence,  at  the  young  Virginian's  luck.  He 
won  because  he  did  not  want  to  win.  Fortune, 
that  notoriously  coquettish  jade,  came  to  him 
because  he  was  thinking  of  another  nymph,  who 
possibly  was  as  fickle.  Will  and  the  Chaplain 
may  have  played  against  him,  solicitous  con- 
stantly to  increase  their  stakes,  and  supposing 
that  the  wealthy  Virginian  wished  to  let  them 
recover  all  their  losings.  But  this  was,  by  no 
means,  Hany  Warrington's  notion.  When  he 
was  at  home  he  had  taken  a  part  in  scores  of 
such  games  as  these  (whereby  we  may  be  led  to 
suppose  that  he  kept  many  little  circumstances 
of  his  life  mum  from  his  lady  mother),  and  had 
learned  to  play  and  pay.  And  as  he  practiced 
fair  play  toward  his  friends  he  expected  it  from 
them  in  return. 

'*The  luck  does  seem  to  be  with  me,  Cous- 
in," he  said,  in  reply  to  some  more  oaths  and 
growls  of  Will,  *'and  I  am  sure  I  do  not  want 
to  press  it ;  but  yon  don't  suppose  I  am  going  to 
be  such  a  fool  as  to  fling  it  away  altogether  ?  I 
have  quite  a  heap  of  your  promises  on  paper  by 
this  time.  If  we  are  to  go  on  playing  let  us 
have  the  dollars  on  the  table,  if  yon  please ;  or, 
if  not  the  money — the  worth  of  it." 

*'  Always  the  way  with  you  rich  men,"  gmm-  ' 
bled  Will.  ''  Never  lend  except  on  security — 
always  win  because  you  are  rich."  ' 

''Faith,  Cousin,  you  have  been,  of  late,  for- 
ever flinging  my  riches  into  my  frtce.  I  have 
enough  for  my  wants  and  for  my  creditors." 

"  Oh  that  we  could  all  say  as  much  I"  groaned 
the  Chaplain.  "  How  happy  we,  and  how  hap- 
py the  duns  would  be !  What  have  we  got  to 
play  against  our  conqueror  ?  There  is  my  new 
gown,  Mr.  Warrington.  Will  you  set  me  five 
pieces  against  it?  I  have  but  to  preach  in  stufif 
if  I  lose.  Stop !  I  have  a  Chrysostom,  a  Fox's 
Martyrs,  a  Baker's  Chronicle,  and  a  cow  and 
hercalfl    What  shall  we  set  against  these  ?** 


'*  I  will  bet  one  of  Cousin  Will's  notes  for 
twenty  pounds,"  cried  Mr.  Warrington,  pro- 
ducing one  of  those  documents. 

"Or  I  have  my  brown  mare,  and  will  back 
her  red  against  your  honor's  notes  of  hand,  but 
against  ready  money." 

"I  have  my  horse.  I  will  back  my  horse 
against  you  for  fifty  I"  bawls  out  Will. 

Harry  took  the  offers  of  both  gentlemen.  In 
the  course  of  ten  minutes  the  horse  and  the  bay 
mare  had  both  changed  owners.  Cousin  Will- 
iam swore  more  fieroely  than  ever.  The  par- 
son dashed  his  wig  to  the  ground,  and  emulated 
his  papU  in  the  loudness  of  his  objurgations. 
Mr.  Harry  Warrington  was  quite  calm,  and  not 
the  least  elated  by  his  triumph.  They  had 
asked  him  to  play,  and  he  had  played.  He 
knew  he  should  win.  Ob  beloved  slumbering 
angel  I  he  thought,  am  I  not  sure  of  victory 
when  ^otf-are  kind  to  me?  He  was  looking 
out  from  his  window  toward  the  casement  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  court,  which  he  knew 
to  be  hers.  He  had  forgot  about  his  victims 
and  their  groans,  and  ill-luck,  ere  they  crossed 
the  court.  Under  yonder  brilliant  flickering 
star,  behind  yonder  casement  where  the  lamp 
was  bnming  faintly,  was  his  joy,  and  heart,  and 

toeasure. 

—      »    — 


^S^^^ 


CHAPTER  XX. 

FAC1U3  DB6CEM8U8. 

While  the  good  old  Bishop  of  Cambray,  in 
his  romance  lately  mentioned,  described  the 
disconsolate  condition  of  Calypso  at  the  depart- 
ure of  Ulysses,  I  forget  whether  he  mentioned 
the  grief  of  Calypso's  lady's-maid  on  taking 
leave  of  Odyssens's  own  gentleman.  The  me- 
nials mnst  have  wept  together  in  the  kitchen 
precincts  while  the  master  and  mistress  took  a 
last  wild  embrace  in  the  drawing-room;  they 
mnst  have  hung  round  each  other  in  the  fore- 
cabin,  while  their  principals  broke  their  hearts 
in  the  grand  saloon.  When  the  bell  rang  for 
the  last  time,  and  Ulysses's  mate  bawled, 
"Now,  any  one  for  f bore  I"  Calypso  and  her 
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female  attendant  must  hare  both  walked  orer 
the  same  plank,  with  beating  hearts  and  stream- 
ing ejes ;  both  mnst  hare  waved  pocket-hand- 
kerchieft  (of  far  different  ralae  and  textore)  as 
thej  stood  on  the  qnay  to  Uieir  friends  on  the 
departing  ressel,  while  the  people  on  the  land, 
and  the  crew  crowding  in  the  ship's  bows, 
shooted,  "Hip,  hip,  hnizayl"  (or  whatever  may 
be  the  equivalent  Greek  for  the  salatation)  to 
an  engaged  on  that  vojrage.  Bnt  the  pomt  to 
be*  remembered  is,  that  if  Calypso  ne  powait  t 
ctmtoUr,  Calypso's  maid  im  potrvoit  ae  conaoler 
Ron  phi8,  lliey  had  to  walk  the  same  plank  of 
grief,  and  feel  the  same  pang  of  separation ;  on 
their  retnni  home,  they  mi^t  not  use  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  of  the  same  texture  and  value, 
but  the  tears,  no  doubt,  were  as  sale  and  plenti- 
UH  which  one  shed  in  her  nuurble  halls,  and  the 
other  poured  forth  in  the  servants*  ditto. 

Not  only  did  Harry  Warrington  leave  Cas- 
tlewood  a  victim  to  love,  bnt  Gumbo  quitted  the 
same  premises  a  prey  to  the  same  delightful  pas- 
sion. His  wit,  accomplishments,  good-hnmor, 
his  skill  in  dancing,  cookery,  and  music  had 
endeared  him  to  the  whole  female  domestic  circle. 
More  than  one  of  the  men  might  be  jealous  of 
him,  but  the  ladies  all  were  with  him.  There 
was  no  such  objection  to  the  poor  black  man 
then  in  England  as  has  obtained  since  among 
white-skinned  people.  A  hundred  years  ago 
more  than  a  score  thousand  black  people  were 
servants  in  London.  Theirs  was  a  condition 
not  perhaps  of  equality,  bnt  they  had  a  suffer- 
ance and  a  certain  grotesque  sympathy  from 
all  I  and  from  women,  no  doubt,  a  kindness 
much  more  generous.  When  Ledyard  and 
Parke,  in  Blackmansland,  were  persecuted  by 
the  men,  did  they  not  find  the  black  women 
pitiful  and  kind  to  them  ?  Women  are  always 
kind  toward  our  sex.  What  (mental)  negroes 
do  they  not  cherish  ?  what  (moral)  hunchbacks 
do  they. not  adore?  what  lepers,  yrhsit  idiots, 
what  dull  drivelers,  what  misshapen  monsters 
(I  speak  figuratively)  do  they  not  fondle  and 
cuddle  ?  Gumbo  was  treated  by  the  women  as 
kindly  as  many  people  no  better  than  himself: 
it  was  only  the  men  in  the  servants'  hall  who 
rejoiced  at  the  Virginian  lad's  departure.  I 
should  like  to  see  him  taking  leave.  I  should 
like  to  see  Molly  housemaid  stealing  to  the  ter- 
race-gardens in  the  gray  dawning  to  cull  a  wist- 
ful posy.  I  should  like  to  see  Betty  kitchen- 
maid  cutting  off  a  thick  lock  of  her  chestnut 
ringlets,  which  she  proposed  to  exchange  for  a 
woolly  token  from  young  Gumbo's  pate.  Of 
course  he  said  he  was  regum  progenies,  a  de- 
scendant of  Ashantee  kings.  In  Caffraria,  Con- 
naught,  and  other  places  now  inhabited  by  he- 
reditary bondsmen,  there  must  have  been  vast 
numbers  of  these  potent  sovereigns  in  former 
times,  to  judge  from  their  descendants  now  ex- 
tant. 

At  the  morning  announced  for  Madame  de 
Bernstein's  departure  all  the  numerous  domes- 
tics of  Castlewood  crowded  about  the  doors  and 
passages,  some  to  have  %  last  glimpse  of  her 


ladyship's  men  and  the  fascinating  Gumbo, 
some  to  take  leave  of  her  ladyship's  m«id — iH 
to  waylay  the  Baroness  and  her  nephew  far 
parting-fees,  which  it  was  the  custom  of  that 
day  largely  to  distribute  among  household  serr- 
ants.  One  and  the  other  gave  liberal  gratuidet 
to  the  liveried  society,  to  the  gentlemen  in  bladt 
and  ruffles,  and  to  the  swarm  of  female  attend- 
ants. A  hundred  years  back  the  servile  nee 
was  far  more  numerous  than  among  ns  at  pres- 
ent. Abadielor  had  two  or  three  serrants  who 
now  has  one.  A  gentleman  rode  with  a  groom 
before  and  behind  him,  who  now  hat  none,  and 
but  the  part  share  in  a  livery-stable  bocder. 
Castlewood  was  the  house  of  the  Baronesses 
youth ;  and  as  for  her  honest  Hany,  who  had 
not  only  lived  at  free  charges  in  the  liouse,  but 
had  won  horses  and  money — or  promises  of 
money — from  his  cousin  and  the  unlucky  chap* 
lain,  he  was  naturally  of  a  generous  turn,  and 
felt  that  at  this  moment  he  ought  not  to  stint 
his  benevolent  disposition.  "My  mother,  I 
know,"  he  thought,  '*  will  wish  me  to  be  Hbml 
to  all  the  retainers  of  the  Esmond  femily."  80 
he  scattered  about  his  gold  pieces  to  right  and 
left,  and  as  if  he  had  been  as  rich  as  Gumbo 
declared  him  to  be.  There  was  no  one  who 
came  near  him  but  had  a  share  in  his  bounty. 
From  the  major-domo  to  the  shoe-Uack — Mr. 
Harry  had  a  peace-offering  for  them  all ;  to  die 
grim  housekeeper  in  her  still-room,  to  the  feeble 
old  porter  in  his  lodge,  he  distributed  some  to- 
ken of  his  remembrance.  When  a  man  is  in 
love  with  one  woman  in  a  femily,  it  is  astonnh- 
ing  how  fond  he  becomes  of  every  person  con- 
nected with  it.  He  ingratiates  himself  with  the 
maids ;  he  is  bland  with  the  butler ;  he  intei^ 
ests  himself  about  the  footman ;  he  runs  on  e^> 
rands  for  the  daughters;  he  gives  advice  and 
leiids  money  to  the  young  son  at  coOege ;  he 
pats  little  dogs  which  he  would  kick  otherwise; 
he  smiles  at  old  stories  which  would  make  him 
break  out  in  yawns,  were  they  uttered  by  any 
one  but  papa;  he  drinks  sweet  port  wine  for 
which  he  would  curse  the  steward  and  the  whole 
committee  of  a  club ;  he  bears  even  with  the 
cantankerous  old  maiden  aunt ;  he  beats  time 
when  darling  little  Fanny  performs  her  piece  on 
the  piano,  and  smiles  when  wicked,  lirely  bttle 
Bobby  upsets  the  cofilee  over  his  shirt. 

Harry  Warrington,  in  his  way,  and  according 
to  the  customs  of  that  age,  had  for  a  brief  time 
past  (by  which  I  conclude  that  only  for  a  iMief 
time  had  his  love  been  declared  and  accepted) 
given  to  the  Castlewood  family  all  these  artless 
tesdmonies  of  his  afiecdon  for  one  of  them. 
Cousin  Will  should  have  won  back  his  money 
and  welcome,  or  have  won  as  much  of  Harry's 
own  as  the  lad  could  spare.  Nevertheless,  the 
lad,  though  a  lover,  was  direwd,  keen,  and  fond 
of  sport  and  fair  play,  and  a  judge  of  a  good 
horse  when  he  saw  one.  Having  played  for  and 
won  all  the  money  which  Will  had,  besidet  a 
great  number  of  Mr.  Esmond's  valuable  auto- 
graphs, Harry  was  very  well  pleased  to  win 
Will's  brown  horse    that  rery  quadruped  which 
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hMd  neftrljr  poshed  him  into  the  water  on  the 
fint  eTening  of  his  siriTal  at  Castlewood.  He 
had  seen  the  horse's  performance  often,  and,  in 
the  midst  of  all  his  passion  and  romance,  was 
not  Sony  to  be  possessed  of  snch  a  sonnd,  swift, 
well-hred  hunter  and  roadster.  When  he  had 
gazed  at  the  stars  safflcientljr  as  they  shone  orer 
his  mistress's  window,  and  pat  her  candle  to 
bed,  he  repaired  to  his  own  dormitory,  and 
there,  no  doubt,  thought  of  his  Maria  and  his 
horse  with  youthful  satisfaction,  and  how  f  weet 
it  would  be  to  have  one  piliioned  on  the  other, 
and  to  maka  the  tour  of  all  the  island  on  soch 
an  animal  with  such  a  pair  of  white  arms  round 
his  waist.  He  fell  asleep  ruminating  on  these 
things,  and  meditating  a  million  of  blessingii  on 
his  Maria,  in  whose  company  he  was  to  luxuri- 
ate at  least  for  a  week  more. 

In  the  early  morning  poor  Chaplain  Samp- 
son sent  OTor  his  little  black  mare  by  the  hands 
of  his  groom,  footman,  and  gardener,  who  wept 
and  bestowed  a  great  number  of  kisses  on  the 
beasf  s  white  nose  as  he  handed  him  orer  to 
Gumbo.  Qombo  and  his  master  were  both 
afiected  by  the  fellow's  sensibility;  the  negro 
servant  showing  his  sympathy  by  weeping,  and 
Harry  by  producing  a  couple  of  guineas,  with 
iHiich  he  astonished  and  speedily  comforted  the 
chaplain's  boy.  Then  Gumbo  and  the  late 
groom  led  the  beast  away  to  the  stable,  baring 
commands  to  bring  him  round  with  Mr.  Will 
iam's  horse  after  breakfast,  at  the  hour  when 
Madame  Bernstein's  carriages  were  ordered. 

So  courteous  was  he  to  his  aunt,  or  so  grate- 
ful for  her  departure,  that  the  master  of  the 
house  eren  made  his  iqipearance  at  the  morn- 
ing meal,  in  order  tp  take  leare  of  his  guests. 
The  ladies  and  the  chaplain  were  present — the 
only  member  of  the  family  absent  was  Will; 
who,  however,  left  a  note  for  his  cousin,  in  which 
Will  stated,  in  exceedingly  bad  spelling,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  go  away  to  Salisbury  Races  that 
morning,  but  that  he  had  left  the  horse  which 
his  cousin  won  last  night,  and  which  Tom,  Mr. 
Will's  groom,  would  hand  orer  to  Mr.  Warring- 
ton's serrant.  Will's  absence  did  not  prerent 
the  rest  of  the  party  from  drinking  a  dish  of  tea 
amicably,  and  in  due  time  the  carriages  rolled 
into  the  court-yard,  the  serrants  packed  them 
with  the  Baroness's  multiplied  luggage,  and  the 
moment  of  departure  arrired. 

A  large  open  landau  contained  the  stout  Bar- 
oness and  her  niece ;  a  couple  of  men-serrants 
mounting  on  the  box  before  them  with  pistob 
and  blunderbusses  ready  in  erent  of  a  meeting 
with  highwaymen.  In  another  carriage  were 
their  ladyships'  maids,  and  another  serrant  in 
guard  of  the  trunks,  which,  rast  and  numerous 
as  they  were,  were  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
enormous  baggage-train  accompanying  a  lady 
of  tha  present  time.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  a  gala-gown  to  last  a  whole  life,  and  to  be 
transmitted  from  mother  to  daughter.  Think 
of  the  superior  cirilization  of  our  own  days,  when 
three  ladies  going  on  a  week's  risit  to  a  countiy 
housa  will  take  two-aad-forty  dresses  between 


them,  with  hoops  as  big  as  any  whidi  our  grand- 
mothers wore!  Mr.  Warrington's  modest  ralises 
were  placed  in  this  second  carriage  under  the 
maids'  guardianship,  and  Mr.  Gumbo  proposed 
to  ride  by  the  window  for  the  chief  part  of  the 
journey. 

My  Lord,  with  his  step-mother  and  Lady 
Fanny,  accompanied  their  kinswoman  to  the 
cairiage-steps,  and  bade  her  farewell  with  many 
dutiful  embraces.  Her  Lady  Maria  followed  in 
a  riding-dress,  which  Harry  Wairington  thought 
the  most  becoming  costume  in  the  world.  A 
host  of  serrants  stood  around,  and  be^ed  Hear- 
en  bless  her  Ladyship.  The  Baronesses  depArt- 
ure  was  known  in  the  rillage,  and  scores  of  the 
folks  there  stood  waiting  under  the  trees  outside 
the  gates,  and  hunaed  and  wared  their  hats  as 
the  ponderous  refaides  rolled  away. 

Gambo  was  gone  for  Mr.  Warrington's  horses, 
as  my  lord,  with  his  arm  under  his  young  guest's, 
paced  up  and  down  the  court.  *'I  hear  you 
carry  away  some  of  our  horses  out  of  Castle- 
wood ?"  my  lord  said. 

Harry  blushed.  **  A  gentleman  can  not  re- 
fuse a  fair  game  at  the  cards,"  he  said.  **I 
nerer  wanted  to  play,  nor  would  hare  played  ' 
for  money  had  not  my  Cousin  William  forced 
me.  As  for  the  Chaplain,  it  went  to  my  heart 
to  win  from  him,  but  he  was  as  eager  as  my 
cousin." 

'*I  know— I  knowl  There  is  no  blame  to 
you,  my  boy.  At  Rome  you  can't  help  doing 
as  Rome  does ;  and  I  am  very  glad  that  you 
hare  been  able  to  gire  Will  a  lesson.  He  is 
mad  about  play — ^would  gamble  his  coat  off  his 
back — and  I  and  the  family  hare  had  to  pay  his 
debts  erer  so  many  times.  May  I  ask  how  much 
you  hare  won  of  him  ?" 

''Well,  some  eighteen  pieces  the  fint  day  or 
two,  and  his  note  for  a  hundred  and  twenty 
more,  and  the  brown  horse,  sixty — that  makes 
nigh  upon  two  hundred.  But,  you  know,  cous- 
in, all  was  fair,  and  it  was  eren  against  my  will 
that  we  played  at  alL  Will  ain't  a  match  for 
me,  my  lord — that  is  the  fact.  Indeed  he  is 
not." 

''He  is  a  mateh  for  most  people,  though," 
said  my  lord*  "  His  brown  horse,  I  think  you 
said?" 

"Tes.  His  brown  hors^— Prince  William, 
out  of  Constitution.  You  don't  suppose  I  would 
set  him  sixty  against  his  bay,  my  lord  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  know.  iPsaw  Will  riding  out 
this  morning ;  most  likely  I  did  not  remark  what 
hone  he  was  on.  And  you  won  the  black  mare 
from  the  parson  ?" 

"  For  fourteen.  He  will  mount  Gumbo  rery 
well.  Why  does  not  the  rascal  come  round 
with  the  horses  V*  Harry's  mind  was  away  to 
lorely  Maria.  He  longed  to  be  trotting  by  her 
side. 

'*  When  you  get  to  Tunbridge,  Cousin  Harry, 
yon  must  be  on  the  look-out  against  sharper  play- 
en  than  the  Chaplain  and  WilL  There  is  all 
sorts  of  queer  company  at  the  Wells." 

"  A  Virginian  learns  pretty  early  to  take  care 
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of  himself,  mj  lord,"  says  Harry,  with  a  know- 
ing nod. 

<*So  it  seems  I  I  recommend  my  sister  to 
thee,  Harry.  Although  she  is  not  a  baby  in 
years,  she  is  as  innocent  as  one.  Thou  will  see 
that  she  comes  to  no  mischief?" 

"I  will  guard  her  with  my  life,  my  lordT 
cries  Harry. 

"Thou  art  a  braye  fellow.  By-the-way, 
consin,  unless  you  are  rery  fond  of  Castle  wood, 
I  would  in  your  case  not  be  in  a  great  hurry  to 
return  to  this  lonely,  tumble-down  old  house. 
I  want  myself  to  go  to  another  place  I  have,  and 
shall  scarce  be  back  here  tiU  the  partridge- 
shooting.  Go  you  and  take  charge  of  the  wo- 
men, of  my  sister  and  the  Baroness,  will  you  ?" 

**  Indeed  I  wiH,"  said  Harry,  his  heart  beat- 
ing with  happiness  at  the  thought 

<<  And  I  will  ¥nrite  thee  word  when  you  shall 
bring  my  sister  back  to  me.  Here  come  the 
horses.  Hare  you  bid  adieu  to  the  Countess 
and  Lady  Fanny  ?.  They  are  kissing  their  hands 
to  you  from  the  music-room  balcony." 

Harry  ran  up  to  bid  these  ladies  a  farewell. 
He  made  tbat  ceremony  very  brief,  for  he  was 
anxious  to  be  off  to  the  charmer  of  his  heart; 
and  came  down  stairs  to  mount  his  newly  gotten 
steed,  which  Gumbo,  himself  astride  on  the  par- 
son's black  mare,  held  by  the  rein. 

There  was  Gumbo  on  the  black  mare,  indeed, 
and  holding  another  horse.  But  it  was  a  bay 
horse,  not  a  brown — a  bay  horse  with  broken 
knees — an  aged,  worn-out  quadruped. 

"What  is  this?"  cries  Harry. 

"Your  honor's  new  horse,"  says  the  groom, 
touching  his  cap. 

"This  brute?"  exclaims  the  young  gentle- 
man, with  one  or  more  of  those  expressions 
then  in  use  in  England  and  Yiiginia.  "Go 
and  bring  me  round  Prince  William,  Mr.  Will- 
iam's horse,  the  brown  horse." 

"  Mr.  William  have  rode  Prince  William  this 
morning  away  to  Salisbury  races.  His  last 
words  was,  *  Sam,  saddle  my  bay  horse,  Cato, 
for  Mr.  Warrington  this  morning.  He  is  Mr. 
Warrington's  hors6  now  I  sold  him  to  him 
last  night.'  And  I  know  your  honor  is  bounti- 
ful .  you  will  consider  the  groom." 

My  lord  could  not  help  breaking  into  a  laugh 
at  these  words  of  Sam  the  groom,  while  Harry, 
for  his  part,  indulged  in  a  number  more  of  those 
temai^  which  politeness  does  not  admit  of  our 
inserting  here.  * 

"Mr.  William  said  he  never  could  think  of 
parting  with  the  Prince  under  a  hundred  and 
twenty,"  said  the  groom,  looking  at  the  young 
man. 

Lord  Castlewood  only  laughed  the  more 
"Will  has  been  too  much  for  thee,  Harry  War- 
rington." 

"Too  much  for  me,  my  lord!  So  may  a 
fellow  with  loaded  dice  throw  sixes,  and  be  too 
much  for  me.  I  do  not  call  this  betting,  I  call 
it  ch— " 

"Mr.  Warrington!  Spare  me  bad  words 
about  my  brother,  if  yon  please  I     Depend  on 


it,  I  will  take  care  that  you  are  righted.  Fare- 
welL  Ride  quickly,  or  your  coaches  will  be  at 
Famham  before  you;"  and  waving  him  an 
adieu,  my  lord  entered  into  the  house,  while 
Harry  and  his  companion  rode  out  of  the  court- 
yard. The  young  Yiiiginian  was  mnch  too  ea- 
ger to  rejoin  the  carriages  and  I}is  charmer  to 
remaik  the  glances  of  unutterable  love  and  af- 
fection which  Gumbo  shot  from  his  fine  eyes 
toward  a  young  creature  in  the  porter's  lodge. 

AVhen  the  youth  was  gone,  the  chaplain  and 
my  lord  sate  down  to  finish  their  breakfast  in 
peace  and  comfort.  The  two  ladies  did  not  re* 
turn  to  this  meaL 

"  That  was  one  of  Will's  confounded  rascally 
tricks,"  says  my  lord.  "If  our  consin  breaks 
Will's  head,  I  should  not  wonder." 

"He  is  used  to  the  operation,  my  lord,  and 
yet,"  adds  the  Chaplain,  with  a  grin,  "when 
we  were  playing  last  night,  the  color  of  the 
horse  was  not  mentioned.  I  could  not  escape, 
having  but  one :  and  the  black  boy  has  ridden 
off  on  him.  The  young  Virginian  plays  like  a 
man,  to  do  him  justice." 

"He  wins  because  he  does  not  care  abont 
losing.  I  think  there  can  be  little  donbt  but ' 
that  he  is  very  well  to  do.  His  mother^s  law- 
agents  are  my  lawyers,  and  they  write  that  the 
property  is  quite  a  principality,  and  grows  richer 
every  year." 

"If  it  were  a  kingdom,  I  knofw  whom  Mr. 
Warrington  would  make  queen  of  it,"  said  the 
obsequious  Chaplain. 

"Who  can  account  for  taste,  parson?"  asks 
his  lordship,  with  a  sneer.  "All  men  are  so. 
The  first  woman  I  was  in  love  with  myself  was 
forty  ;•  and  as  jealous  as  if  she  had  been  fifteen. 
It  runs  in  the  fietmily.  Colonel  Esmond  (he  in 
scarlet  and  the  breast-plate  yonder)  married  my 
grandmother^  who  was  almost  old  enough  to  be 
his.  If  this  lad  chooses  to  take  out  an  elderly 
princess  to  Virginia,  we  must  not  balk  him." 

"'Twere  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished  I"  cries  the  Chaplain.  "  Had  I  not  best 
go  to  Tunbridge  Wells  myself^  my  lord,  and  be 
on  the  spot,  and  ready  to  exercise  my  sacred 
function  in  behalf  of  the  young  couple  ?" 

"You  shall  have  a  pair  of  new  nags,  parson, 
if  you  do,"  said  my  lord.  And  with  this  we 
leave  them  peaceable  over  a  pipe  of  tobacco  aft- 
er breakfast. 

Harry  was  in  such  a  haste  to  join  the  car- 
riages that  he  almost  forgot  to  take  off  his  ha^ 
and  acknowledge  the  cheers  of  the  Castlewood 
villagers,  who  were  lingering  about  the  green  to 
witness  and  salute  his  departure.  All  the  peo- 
ple of  the  village  liked  the  lad  whose  frank,  cor- 
dial ways  and  honest  face  got  him  a  welcome 
in  most  places.  Legends  were  still  extant  in 
Castlewood,  of  his  grand-parents,  and  how  his 
grandfather.  Colonel  Esmond,  might  have  been 
Lord  Castlewood,  but  would  not.  Old  Lock- 
wood  at  the  gate  often  told  of  the  Colonel's  gal- 
lantry iji  Queen  Anne's  wars.  His  feats  were 
exaggerated,  the  behavior  of  the  present  £uni- 
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1 7  was  oontrafted  with  that  of  the  old  lord  and 
hidj,  who  might  not  haT6  bean  very  p<^nlar 
in  their  time,  but  were  better  folki  than  those 
now  in  poMession.  Lord  Castlewood  was  a 
hard  landlord :  periu^  more  disliked  beoanse 
he  was  known  to  be  poor  and  embarrassed  than 
because  he  was  severe.  As  for  Mr.  Will,  no- 
body was  fond  of  him.  The  jonng  gentleman 
had  had  many  brawls  and  quarrels  aboat  the 
Tillage,  had  receired  and  given  broken  heads, 
had  bills  in  the  neighboring  towns  which  he  oonld 
not  or  wonld  not  pay ;  had  been  arraigned  be* 
fore  magistrates  for  tampering  with  Tillage 
girls,  and  waylaid  and  cudgeled  by  injured  hus- 
bands, fathers,  sweet-hearts.  A  hundred  years 
ago  his  character  and  actions  might  hare  been 
described  at  length  by  the  painter  of  manners : 
but  the  comic  muse,  nowadays,  does  not  lift  up 
MoUy  Seagrim*8  curtain;  she  only  indicates  the 
presence  of  some  one  behind  it,  and  passes  on 
primly,  with  expressions  of  horror,  and  a  fan 
before  her  eyes.  The  Tillage  had  heard  how 
the  yonng  Virginian  squire  had  beaten  Mr.  Will 
at  tiding,  at  jumping,  at  shooting,  and  finally, 
at  card«playing,  for  eyery  thing  is  known  ;  and 
they  respected  Harry  all  the  more  for  this  su- 
periority. Above  all,  they  admired  him  on  ac- 
count of  the  reputation  of  enormous  wealth 
which  Gumbo  had  made  fbr  his  master.  This 
fiune  had  traveled  over  the  whole  county,  and 
was  preceding  him  at  this  moment  on  the  boxes 
of  Madame  Bemstein*s  carriages,  fVom  which 
the  valets,  as  they  descended  at  the  inns  to  bait, 
spread  astounding  reports  of  the  young  Virgin- 
ian's rank  and  splendor.  He  was  a  prince  in 
his  own  country.  He  had  gold  mines,  diamond 
mines,  furs,  tobaccos,  who  knew  what,  or  how 
much  ?  No  wonder  the  honest  Britons  cheered 
him  and  respected  him  for  his  prosperity,  as  the 
noble-hearted  fellows  always  do.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  city  corporations  did  not  addrecs 
him,  and  offer  gold  boxes  with  the  f^edom  of 
the  city — he  was  so  rich.  Ah,  a  proud  thing  it 
is  to  be  a  Briton,  and  think  that  there  is  no 
country  where  prosperity  is  so  much  respected 
as  in  onrs ;  and  where  success  receives  such  con- 
stant aflfbcting  testimonials  of  loyalty. 

So,  leaving  the  vilUgers  bawling,  and  their 
hats  tqasing  in  the  air,  Harry  spurred  his  sorry 
beast,  and  galloped,  with  Gumbo  behind  him, 
mtil  be  cam)  up  with  the  cloud  of  dust  in 
the  midst  of  which  his  charmer's  chariot  was 
cnreloped.  Penetrating  into  this  cloud,  he 
fbtmd  himself  at  the  window  of  the  carriage. 
The  Lady  Maria  had  the  back  seat  to  herself; 
by  keeping  a  little  behind  the  wheels,  he  could 
hAv«  the  delight  of  seeing  her  divine  eyes  and 
SBiles.  She  held  a  finger  to  her  lip.  Madame 
Bernstein  was  already  dozing  on  her  cushions. 
Hany  did  not  care  to  disturb  the  old  lady.  To 
look  ftt  his  cousin  was  bliss  enough  for  him. 
The  landscape  around  him  might  be  beautiful, 
hot  what  did  he  heed  it?  All  the  skies  and 
trees  of  summer  were  as  nothing  compared  to 
yonder  fS^e :  the  hedgerow  birds  sang  no  such 
fweet  music  as  her  sweet  monosyllables. 
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The  Baroness's  tU  horses  were  accutomedt 
to  short  journeys,  ea^  paces,  and  plenty  of  feed- 
ing ;  so  that,  ill  as  Harry  Warrington  was  mount* 
ed,  he  could,  without  much  difficulty,  keep  pace 
with  his  elderly  kinswoman.  At  two  o'clock 
they  baited  fbr  a  couple  of  hours  for  dinner^ 
Mr.  Warrington  paid  the  landlord  generously.. 
What  price  could  be  too  great  for  the  pleasure 
which  he  enjoyed  in  being  near  his  adored  Ma^ 
ria,  and  having  the  blissful  chance  of  a  conver* 
sation  with  her,  scarce  interrupted  by  the  soft 
breathing  of  Madame  de  Bernstein,  who,  after 
a  comfortable  meal,  indulged  in  an  agreeable 
half-hour's  slumber?  In  voices  soft  and  low, 
Maria  and  her  young  gentleman  talked  over  and 
over  again  those  delicious  nonsenses  which  peo- 
ple in  Harry's  condition  never  tire  of  hearing 
and  uttering. 

They  were  going  to  a  crowded  watering-place, 
where  all  sorts  of  beauty  and  fiuhion  would  be 
assembled;  timid  Maria  was  certain  that  among 
the  young  beauties  Harry  wonld  discover  some 
whose  charms  were  far  more  worthy  to  occupy 
his  attention  than  any  her  homely  Ikce  or  fig- 
ure could  boast  of.  By  all  the  gods,  Hany 
vowed  that  Venus  herself  could  not  tempt  him 
from  her  side.  (The  heathen  gods  and  god- 
desses were  not  as  yet  deposed  fh>m  their  places 
in  poetry,  school-boy  exercises,  and  lovers'  rhap- 
sodies.) It  was  he  who  fbr  his  part  had  occa- 
sion to  fear.  When  the  young  men  of  fiubion 
beheld  his  peerless  Maria  they  would  crowd 
round  her  car ;  they  would  cause  her  to  forget 
the  rough  and  humble  American  lad  who  knew 
nothing  of  fashion  or  wit,  who  had  only  a  faith- 
ful heart  at  her  service. 

Maria  smiles,  she  casts  her  ejres  to  Heaven,, 
she  vows  that  Harry  knows  nothing  of  the  truth 
and  fidelity  of  woman ;  it  is  his  sex,  on  the  con- 
trary, which  proverbi^ly  is  faithless,  and  which 
delights  to  play  with  poor  female  hearts.  A 
scuffle  ensues;  a  clatter  is  heard  among  th» 
knives  and  forks  of  the  dessert ;  a  glass  tumbles 
over  and  breaks.  An  '*  Oh  I"  escapes  fVom  th» 
innocent  lips  of  Maria.  The  disturbance  has> 
been  caused  by  the  broad  cuff  of  Bfr.  Warring^ 
ton's  coat,  which  has  been  stretched  across  the 
table  to  seize  Lady  Maria's  hand,  and  has  np- 
set  the  vrine-glass  in  so  doing.  Surely  nothing 
could  be  more  natural,  or  indeed  necessary,  than 
that  Harry,  upon  hearing  his  sex's  honor  im- 
peached, should  seize  upon  his  fair  accuser's 
hand,  and  vow  eternal  fidelity  upon  those  charm- 
ing fingers? 

What  a  part  they  play,  or  used  to  play  in 
love-making,  those  hands  I  How  quaintly  they 
are  squeezed  at  that  period  of  life  I  How  they 
are  pushed  into  conversation  I  what  absurd  vows 
and  protests  are  palmed  off  by  their  aid  I  What 
good  can  there  bo  in  pulling  and  pressing  a 
thumb  and  four  fingers  ?  I  fans y  I  see  Alexis 
laugh,  who  is  haply  reading  this  page  by  the 
side  of  Araminta.  To  talk  about  thumbs  in- 
deed I  .  .  .  Maria  looks  round,  for  her  part,  to 
see  if  Madame  Bernstein  has  been  awakened, 
by  the  crash  of  the  glass ;  but  the  old  lady  slum*- 
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bers  quite  calmly  in  her  ann-chair,  so  her  niece 
thinki  there  can  be  no  harm  in  yielding  to  Har- 
ry'i  gentle  pressure. 

The  horMS  are  put  to :  Paradise  is  over — at 
least  until  the  next  occasion.  When  my  land- 
lord enters  with  the  biU,  Harry  is  standing  quite 
at  a  distance  torn  his  coasin,  looking  from  the 
window  at  the  caralcade  gathering  below.  Ma- 
dame Bernstein  wakes  up  from  her  slumber, 
smiling  and  quite  unconscious.  With  what  pro- 
found care  and  rererential  politeness  Mr.  War- 
rington hands  his  aunt  to  her  carriage  I  how 
demure  and  simple  looks  Lady  Maria  as  she 
follows !  Away  go  the  carriages,  in  the  midst 
of  a  profoundly  bowing  landlord  and  waiters ; 
of  country  folks  gathered  round  the  blazing  inn- 
sign  ;  of  shopmen  gazing  from  their  homely  lit- 
tle doors ;  of  boys  and  market-folks  under  the 
colonnade  of  the  old  town-hall ;  of  lenngers  along 
the  gabled  street.  **  It  is  the  famous  Baroness 
Bernstein.  That  is  she,  the  old  lady  in  the  ca- 
puchin. It  is  the  rich  young  American  who  is 
just  come  from  Virginia,  and  is  worth  millions 
and  millions.  Well,  sure,  he  might  have  a  bet- 
ter horse."  The  cavalcade  disappears,  and  the 
little  town  lapses  into  its  usual  quiet.  The  land- 
lord goes  back  to  his  friends  at  the  club,  to  tell 
how  the  great  folks  are  going  to  sleep  at  the 
Bush,  at  Famham,  to-night. 

The  inn-dinner  had  been  plentiful,  and  all 
Che  three  gaests  of  the  inn  had  done  justice  to 
the  good  cheer.  Hany  had  the  appetite  natu- 
ral to  his  period  of  life.  Maria  and  her  aunt 
were  also  not  indifferent  to  a  good  dinner. 
Bemember,  this  was  the  time  when  a  fine  lady, 
being  pressed  to  drink  more,  artlessly  eaid,  '*If 
I  do,  I  shall  be  muckibus  !"  A  hundred  years 
ago  the  honest  creatures  did  not  disdain  to  clear 
the  platter  and  drain  the  glass.  Madame  Bern- 
stein had  had  a  comfortable  nap  after  dinner, 
which  had  no  doubt  helped  her  to  bear  all  the 


good  things  of  the  meal — the  meat  pies,  and  the  *  k>f  negus,  **  she  takes  liberties  with  herself.    She 


fruit  pies,  and  the  strong  ale,  and  the  heady 
port  wine.  She  reclined  at  ease  on  her  seat  of 
the  landau,  and  looked  back  affably,  and  smiled 
at  Harry  and  exchanged  a  little  talk  with  him 
as  he  rode  by  the  carriage  side.  But  what  ailed 
the  beloved  being  who  sate  with  her  back  to  the 
horses  ?  Her  complexion,  which  was  exceed- 
ingly fair,  was  farther  ornamented  with  a  pair 
of  red  cheeks,  which  Harry  took  to  be  natural 
roses.  (You  see,  madam,  that  your  surmises  re- 
garding the  Lady  Maria's  conduct  with  her  cous- 
in are  quite  wrong  and  uncharitable,  and  that  the 
timid  lad  had  made  no  such  experiments  as  you 
suppose,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  roses 
were  real  or  artificial.  A  kiss,  indeed  I  I  blush 
to  think  you  should  imagine  that  the  present 
writer  could  indicate  any  thing  so  shocking  1} 
Maria's  bright  red  cheeks,  I  say  still,  continued 
to  blush  as  it  seemed  with  a  strange  metallic 
bleom :  but  the  rest  of  her  face,  which  had  used 
to  rival  the  lily  in  whiteness,  became  of  a  jon- 
quil color.  Her  eyes  stared  round  with  a  ghast- 
ly expression.  Harry  was  ahihned  at  the  agony 
depicted  in  the  charmer's  countenance;  which 


not  only  exhibited  pain,  but  was  exceedinglj 
unbecoming.  Madame  Bernstein  also  at  leng^ 
remarked  her  niece's  indisposition,  and  asked 
her  if  sitting  backward  in  the  carriage  made  her 
ill,  which  poor  Maria  confessed  to  be  the  ftuct. 
On  this,  the  elder  lady  was  forced  to  make  room 
for  her  niece  on  her  own  side,  and,  in  the  course 
of  the  drive  to  Famham,  uttered  many  gruff, 
disagreeable,  sarcastic  remariu  to  her  feUow- 
traveler,  indicating  her  great  displeasure  that 
Maria  should  be  so  unpertinent  as  to  be  ill  on 
the  first  day  of  a  journey. 

When  they  reached  the  Bush  Inn  at  Fam* 
ham,  under  which  name  a  famous  inn  has  stood 
in  Famham  town  for  these  three  hundred  years 
— the  dear  invalid  retired  with  her  maid  to  her 
bedroom:  scarcely  glancing  a  piteous  look  at 
Harry  as  she  retreated,  and  leaving  the  lad's 
mind  in  a  strange  confusion  of  dbmay  and  sym- 
pathy. Those  yellow,  yellow  cheeks,  those  liv- 
id wrinkled  eyelids,  that  ghastly  red — ^how  ill 
his  blessed  Maria  looked  I  And  not  only  how 
ill,  but  how — away  horrible  thought,  unmanly 
suspicion  I  He  tried  to  shut  the  idea  out  from 
his  mind.  He  had  little  appetite  for  supper, 
though  the  jolly  Baroness  partook  of  that  repast 
as  if  she  had  had  no  dinner ;  and  certainly  as 
if  she  had  no  symyathy  with  her  invalid  niece. 

She  sent  her  mi^r-domo  to  see  if  Lady  Ma- 
ria would  have  any  thing  from  the  table.  The 
servant  brought  back  word  that  her  ladyship 
was  still  very  unwell,  and  declined  any  refresh- 
ment 

''I  hope  she  intends  to  be  well  to-morrow 
morning,"  cried  Madame  Bemstein,  rapping  her 
little  hand  on  the  table.  '*  I  hate  people  to  be 
ill  in  an  inn,  or  on  a  journey.  Will  you  play 
piquet  with  me,  Harry  V 

Harry  was  happy  to  be  able  to  play  piquet 
with  his  aunt  *<That  absurd  Maria  1"  says 
Madame  Bemstein,  drinking  from  a  great  glass 


never  had  a  good  constitution.  She  is  forty- 
one  years  old.  All  her  upper  teeth  are  false, 
and  she  can't  eat  with  them.  Thank  Heaven, 
I  have  still  got  every  tooth  in  my  head.  How 
clumsily  you  deal,  ^shild!" 

**Deal  clumsily,  indeed!"  Had  a  dentist 
been  extracting  Harry's  own  grinders  at  that 
moment,  would  he  have  been  expected  to  mind 
his  cards,  and  deal  them  neatly  ?  When  a  man 
is  laid  on  the  rack  at  the  inquisition,  is  it  nat- 
ural that  he  should  smile  and  speak  politely 
and  coherently  to  the  grave,  quiet  inquisitor? 
Beyond  that  little  question  regarding  the  cards, 
Harry's  inquisitor  did  not  show  the  smallest 
disturbance.  Her  face  indicated  neither  sur^ 
prise,  nor  triumph,  nor  cruelty.  Madame  Bem- 
stein did  not  give  one  more  stab  to  her  niece 
that  night :  but  she  played  at  cards,  and  prat- 
tled >with  Harry,  indulging  in  her  favorite  talk 
about  old  times,  and  .parting  from  him  with 
great  cordiality-  and  good-humor.  Very  likely 
he  did  not  heed  her  stories.  Very  likely  other 
thoughts  occupied  his  mind.  Maria  is  forty- 
one  years  old,  Maria  has  false— oh,  horrible, 
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horrible  I  Has  she  a  false  eje  ?  Has  she  false 
hair  ?  Has  she  a  wooden  leg  ?  I  envy  not  that 
bofs  dreams  that  night. 

Madame  Bernstein,  in  the  morning,  said  she 
had  slept  as  soand  as  a  top.  She  had  no  re- 
morse, tl^at  was  clear.  (Some  folks  are  happy 
and  easy  in  mind  when  their  victim  is  stabbed 
and  done  for.)  Lady  Maria  made  her  appear- 
ance at  the  breakfast  table,  too.  Her  ladyship*s 
indisposition  was  fortunately  over:  her  aunt 
congratulated  her  afiectionately  on  her  good 
looks.  She  sate  down  to  her  breakfast.  She 
looked  appealingly  in  Hany's  face.  He  re- 
marked, with  his  usual  brilliancy  and  original- 
ity, that  he  was  very  glad  her  ladyship  was  bet- 
ter. Why,  at  the  tone  of  his  voice,  did  she 
start,  and  again  gaze  at  him  with  frightened 
eyes  ?  There  sate  the  chief  inquisitor,  smiling, 
perfectly  calm,  eating  ham  and  muffins.  Oh, 
poor  writhing,  rack-rent  victim  I  Oh,  stony  in- 
quisitor! Oh,  Baroness  Bernstein!  It  was 
cruel!  cruel! 

Round  about  Famham  the  hops  were  glori- 
ously green  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  carriages 
drove  through  the  richest,  most  beautiful  coun- 
try. Maria  insisted  upon  taking  her  old  seat. 
She  thanked  her  dear  aunt.  It  would  not  in 
the  least  inconmiode  her  now.  She  gazed,  as 
she  had  done  yesterday,  in  the  face  of  the  young 
knight  riding  by  the  carriage  side.  She  look- 
ed for  those  answering  signals  which  used  to  be 
lighted  up  in  yonder  two  windows,  and  told  that 
love  was  burning  within.  She  smiled  gently 
at  him,  to  which  token  of  regard  he  tried  to  an- 
swer with  a  sickly  grin  of  recognition.  Miser- 
able youth  I  Those  were  not  false  teeth  he  saw 
when  she  smiled.  He  thought  they  were,  and 
they  tore  and  lacerated  him. 


And  so  the  day  sped  on — sunshiny  and  bril- 
liant overhead,  but  all  over  clouds  for  Harry 
and  Maria.  He  saw  nothing :  he  thought  of 
Virginia :  he  remembered  how  he  had  been  in 
love  with  Parson  Broadbenfs  daughter  at  James- 
town, and  how  quickly  that  business  had  ended. 
He  longed  vaguely  to  be  at  home  again.  A 
plague  on  all  these  cold-hearted  English  rela- 
tions !  Did  they  not  all  mean  to  trick  him  ? 
Were  they  not  all  scheming  against  him  ?  Had 
not  that  confounded  Will  cheated  him  about 
the  horse  ? 

At  this  very  juncture  Maria  gave  a  scream 
so  loud  and  shrill  that  Madame  Bernstein 
woke,  that  the  coachman  pulled  his  horses  up, 
and  the  footman  beside  him  sprang  down  from 
his  box  in  a  panic. 

**Let  me  out!  let  me  out!*'  screamed 
Maria.  ''Let  me  go  to  him!  let  me  go  to 
him!" 

''What  is  it?"  asked  the  Baroness. 

It  was  that  Will's  horse  had  come  down  on 
his  knees  and  nose,  had  sent  his  rider  over  his 
head,  and  Mr.  Harry,  who  ought  to  have  known 
better,  was  lying  on  his  own  face  quite  motion- 
less. 

Gumbo,  who  had  been  dallying  with  the 
maids  of  the  second  carriage,  clattered  up,  and 
mingled  his  howls  with  Lady  Maria*s  lamenta- 
tions. Madame  Bernstein  descended  from  her 
landau,  and  came  slowly  up,  trembling  a  good 
deaL 

"  He  is  dead— he  is  dead !"  sobbed  Maria. 

"Don't  be  a  goose,  Maria!"  her  aunt  said. 
"  Ring  at  that  gate,  some  one !" 

Will's  horse  had  gathered  himself  up  and  stood 
perfectly  quiet  after  his  feat.  Hany  gave  not 
the  slightest  sign  of  life. 


Iflnntjilq  IRttnrii  of  Cumtit  Ctitnts. 

and  expect  to  accomplish  tbdr  unwarrantable  ends 
only  by  violence.  The  report  condades  with  a 
bQl,  reciting  that  the  people  of  Kansas  have,  by 
their  representatives  in  Convention,  formed  a  Con- 
stitution and  State  Qovemment,  republican  inform, 
and  that  the  Convention  has,  in  their  name  and 
behalf,  asked  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  admit  the  Territory  into  the  Union  as  a  State ; 
and  that  the  people  of  ELsnsas  have  a  right  to  ad- 
mission into  the  Union,  in  accordance  with  the 
Constitution,  and  in  virtue  of  the  act  of  cession  by 
France  of  the  Province  of  Louisiana :  it  is  there- 
fore declared  that  Kansas  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  Union,  with  its  boundaries  prescribed,  and  with 
the  usual  regulations  relative  to  grants  of  public 
lands;  and  that  until  the  next  census  and  repre- 
sentative apportionment,  the  State  shall  be  entitled 
to  one  representative  in  Congress.  In  the  course 
of  the  debate  which  ensued,  Mr.  Green  gave  notice 
that  he  should  present  a  substitute  for  this  bill, 
providing  for  the  admission  of  Kansas  and  Minne- 
sota together,  as  had  been  done  in  the  case  of  Flor- 
ida and  Iowa.  The  object  of  this  was  to  expedite 
the  business  before  the  Senate,  so  that  other  im- 
portant questions  might  come  up  for  consideration. 
Mr.  Pngh,  of  Ohio,  gave  notice  that  be  should  offor 


UNITED  STATES. 

rJ  Congress  little  apparent  progress  has  been 
made  toward  a  decision  upon  the  leading  meas- 
ures under  discussion.  In  the  Senate  the  Presi- 
dent's Kansas  Message  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories.  A  motion  to  instruct  the 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  number  and  legality 
of  the  votes  cast  in  Kansss,  and  authorizing  it  to 
send  for  persons  and  papers,  was  lost,  by  a  vote  of 
28  to  22.  On  the  18th  of  February  three  reporto 
from  this  Committee  were  presented.  The  majority 
report,  presented  by  Mr.  Green,  of  Missouri,  states 
that  the  Abolitionists  in  Kansas  have  sought  power 
by  acts  of  violence,  and  not  through  the  peaceful 
agency  of  the  ballot-box ;  that  while  they  claim  to 
have  a  mi^rity  of  voters,  and  are  therefore  able 
to  elect  a  Legislature  and  Convention,  they  ask 
Congress  to  wrongfully  do  for  them  what  they  may, 
«t  legal  times  and  in  legal  places,  do  for  themselves ; 
that  is,  to  change  or  abolish  their'  Constitution ; 
and  unless  Congress  will  do  for  them  what  they 
profess  to  be  anxious  to  do  for  themselves,  but 
which  they  willfully  refuse  to  do,  they  threaten  to 
plunge  the  country  into  civil  war.  This  conduct 
forces  upon  the  mind  a  conviction  that  they  are 
conscious  that  they  are  in  a  poweriess  minority. 
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an  amendment  to  this  mbttitiite,  to  the  effect  that 
the  people  of  the  States  of  Kansas  and  Minnesota 
may  alter  or  abolish  their  form  of  government  as 
they  may  think  proper,  so  that  it  be  republican  and 
in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. — ^Two  minority  reports  from  the  Commit- 
tee vrere  presented.  One  of  these,  signed  by  Sen- 
ators Collamer  and  Wade,  asserts  that  the  Terri- 
torial Government  of  Kansas  was  framed  by  the 
usurpation  of  a  foreign  force ;  tliat  the  Lecompton 
Constitution  was  the  result  of  this  usurpation,  and 
is  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people,  legally  ex- 
pressed ;  and  that  for  Congress  to  consummate  this 
outrage  would  be  a  violation  of  the  principles  of 
repuUiean  government,  and  could  not  produce  per- 
manent peace.  In  ihe  late  Territorial  election  the 
people  had  reclaimed  their  rights,  and  the  Terri- 
torial Government  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  mov- 
ing peaceably  in  its  legislative  sphere. — The  other 
minority  report,  presented  by  Mr.  Douglas,  takes 
the  ground  that  there  U  no  satisfactory  evidence 
that  the  Constitution  firamed  at  Lecompton  is  the 
act  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  or  embodies  their  will. 
The  Convention  had  no  power  to  establish  the  Con- 
stitution, but  only  to  fhune  one  to  be  submitted  to 
Congress,  with  a  memorial  for  admission,  which 
should  be  granted  or  denied  according  as  Uie  Con- 
stitution embodied  the  will  of  the  people ;  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  Convention  should  have  been 
held  in  strict  obedience  to  the  authority  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial Government ;  while,  in  fact,  the  Constitu- 
tion was  declared  to  be  in  force  in  defiande  6f  the 
Territorial  Government,  as  well  as  without  the  as- 
sent of  Congress ;  and  that  the  only  lawful  election 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  was  that  held 
on  4th  January,  which  was  in  accordance  with  the 
law  passed  by  the  I^egislatnre.  The  report  of  Mr. 
Douglas  discusses  at  length  the  question  whether, 
in  case  the  Lecompton  Constitution  should  be  sanc- 
tioned by  Congress,  the  i)eoide  would  have  the  pow- 
er, should  they  see  fit,  to  alter  or  amend  it,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  President  in  his  Message.  It  argues 
that,  in  case  Congp-ess  admits  this  Constitution  to 
be  the  emt>odiment  of  the  Will  of  the  people  of  Kan- 
sas, it  has  no  right  to  annul  or  set  aside  the  provi- 
sion which  forbids  any  alteration  to  be  made  pre- 
vious to  1864 ;  for  In  prescribing  a  certain  manner 
in  which  amendments  shall  be  made,  the  Consti' 
tution  must  be  held  to  exclude  every  other  man- 
ner ;  and  when  the  Constitution  has  onoe  become 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  State,  there  can  be  no 
lawful  manner  of  altering  or  abrogating  it,  except 
in  accordance  with  its  provisions.  But,  continues 
the  report,  which  throughout  assumes  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  citisens  of  Kansas  are  opposed  to  the 
Lecompton  Constitution,  suppose  that  the  policy 
indicated  by  the  President  should  be  pursued,  and 
Congress,  in  the  act  of  admission,  should  recog- 
nize the  right  of  the  Legislature  already  elected  to 
submit  to  the  people  the  question,  whether  they 
would  have  h  Convention  to  amend  their  Constitu- 
tion, it  would  be  of  no  avail  unless  Mr.  Calhoun 
should  see  fit  to  set  aside  fraudulent  returns,  in 
some  cases,  and  go  behind  the  returns  in  others,  in 
order  to  insure  a  majority  in  the  Legislature  favor- 
able to  a  change ;  and  even  should  there  be  suefa 
a  majority,  it  would  be  of  no  avail,  since,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  large  number  of  Anti-Lecompton 
votes  having  bp^j)  returned  to  Governor  Denver 
instead  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  it  was  well  understood 
that  the  Lecompton  ticket  for  Governor  and  State 
officers  was  to  be  declared  elected ;  and  any  bill 


ftyr  a  change  in  the  Constitution  which  might  paaa 
the  Legislature  would  be  vetoed  by  the  Governor. 
In  this  case  the  people  of  Kansas  could  change  their 
Government  only  by  a  revolutionary  movement, 
against  which  the  President  would  be  bound  by 
his  oath  of  office  to  employ  the  army  of  the  United 
States ;  or  if  the  question  were  brought  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  Court 
would  be  compelled  to  decide  that  the  Constitution 
must  be  obeyed  until  changed  or  annulled  in  pur- 
suance of  its  own  provisions. Both  the  minority 

reports  in  the  Senate  complain  of  the  delay  of  Mr. 
Calhoun  in  announcing  the  result  of  the  election 
of  January  4,  and  officially  deciding  which  candi- 
dates are  chosen.  He  has  published  a  statement, 
in  which  he  says  that  he  has  received  and  open- 
ed a  return  from  the  Delaware  Crossing  prednct, 
which  gives  to  the  Democratic  party  a  majority  of 
879  votes,  which  would  secure  a  majority  to  the 
Democratic  legislative  ticket  for  Leavenworth 
County,  and  a  majority  in  the  Legislature,  upon 
joint  ballot.  But  he  had  been  informed  that  it 
could  be  proved  by  the  sworn  testimony  of  the 
judges  of  election  that  only  43  votes  were  polled 
at  that  precinct. '  If  such  should  be  the  case,  he 
should  become  a  party  to  the  fraud  if  he  declined 
to  be  governed  b}'  the  oaths  of  the  judges.  *'It 
is,**  he  says,  *'a  question  going  to  the  legality  of 
the  returns.  Of  that  I  may  judge  and  determ- 
ine. I  shall  do  so;  and  in  my  determination  I 
shall  be  governed  by  justice  and  truth,  and  the 
right  If  it  shall,  as  it  probably  will,  place  the 
government  of  the  State  of  Kansas  in  the  hands 
of  my  enemies,  no  one  will  regret  it  more ;  but 
yet  no  one,  not  even  a  Black  Republican,  could 
perform  the  duty  with  more  of  the  consciousness  of 
right  than  I  shall  feel  in  the  honest  discharge  of 
my  official  duties.  I  have  written  to  Governor 
Denver  to  procure  the  sworn  statements  of  the 
judges  of  this  controverted  precinct,  and  to  have 
them  taken  under  such  circumstances  as  will  so- 
cure  a  tree  and  unbiased  exhibition  of  facta.  By 
sworn  statements  so  procured  i  riiall  be  governed 
in  giving  the  certificates  of  fleotion  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  fVom  Leavenworth  County." 
In  the  House,  the  Special  Committee  on  Kan- 
sas was  composed  of  eight  members  in  favor  of  the 
Lecompton  Constitution,  and  seven  against  it. 
The  minority  of  the  Committee  decided  that  it  was 
unnecessary  to  send  to  Kansas  for  teMhnbny,  «ad 
prepared  a  report,  which  at  the  datrwhen  our  Re* 
cord  closes  had  not  been  presented  to  the  House, 
having  been  delayed  in  order  to  give  the  minority 
time  to  prepare  their  report.  It  is  understood, 
however,  to  indorse  fully  the  views  of  the  Presi^ 
dent  as  developed  in  his  Message,  and  to  reo6m- 
mend  the  immediate  admission  of  Kansas,  as  best 
for  that  State  and  essential  to  the  peace  and  har- 
mony of  the  whole  Union. 

The  bill  for  the  increase  of  the  Army,  prepared 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
President,  elicited  a  long  debate  in  the  Senate,  and, 
after  having  been  modified  by  various  amendments, 
was  finally  rejected,  by  a  vote  of  25  to  16.  The 
most  noticeable  feature  in  respect  to  the  proceed- 
hdgs  upon  this  bill  is  that  Mr.  Seward  vpoke  and 
voted  in  favor  of  the  Adminlstrttion,  while  a  num- 
ber of  the  leading  Democratic  Senators  opposed, 
upon  various  grounds,  the  Administration  measure. 
~A  bill  has  been  reported  in  the  Senate  authoris- 
ing the  President  to  settle  the  difficulty  with  Para- 
guay. Some  eighteen  months  ago  the  United  Statof 
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itoamer  WaHtr  Wkch^  Commander  Page,  ooave  jing 
the  Expedition  sent  oat  to  explore  the  La  Plata 
and  itB  tiibotaries,  while  ascenuling  the  rirer  was 
fired  upon  from  a  Paragnajan  fort,  under  pretense 
that  it  was  yiolating  the  territories  of  Paraguay ; 
and  no  reparation  luring  been  offered  for  the  out- 
rage, it  has  been  deten^ned  to  send  Commander 
Page  to  that  country  in  command  of  an  adequate 
force  to  secure  indemnity. — Senator  Houston  of- 
fered resolutions  in  favor  of  establishing  a  protect- 
orate oyer  Mexico  and  Central  America,  which 

after  debate  were  laid  on  the  taUe. In  the 

Uouse  special  committees  hare  been  appointed  to 
examine  into  scTeral  reported  cases  of  bribery  and 
corruption.  The  most  noticeable  of  these  grew 
out  of  an  alleged  payment  of  $87,000  by  Messrs. 
Lawrence  and  Stone,  a  prominent  manufiusturing 
firm  of  Boston,  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  bill  con- 
cerning the  importation  of  wool.  As  yet  no  facts 
of  importance  hare  been  developed.  Mr.  Wolcott, 
a  witness  summoned  before  the  Committee,  refused 
to  testify,  and  was  committed  to  custody. — In  the 
Senate  a  bill  has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Toombs 
from  the  Judiciary  Committee  for  a  general  and 
uniform  system  of  banlumptcy  throughout  the 
United  States.  It  will  regulate  Yoluntary  and  in- 
Toluntary  bankruptcy,  provide  against  frauds  and 
preferences,  and  compel  an  honest  division  of  the 
bankrupt's  property  among  all  the  creditors. 

From  Utah  we  have  ^telligenoe  to  January 
4.  The  main  body  of  the  army  was  encamped  at 
Fort  Bridger,  suiBdently  provided  with  food  and 
clothing,  and  comfortably  sheltered  under  tents. 
Captain  Marcy  had  been  sent  to  New  Mexico  to 
procure  mules  and  horses  for  the  army.  He  left 
Fort  Bridger  on  the  28th  of  November,  and  reach- 
ed Taos,  in  New  Mexico,  on  the  24th  of  January, 
having  suffered  greatly  during  the  journey.  **  For 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,"  he  says,  **  I  encoun- 
tered snow  from  two  to  five  feet  deep,  and  I  thought 
for  two  weeks  that  we  should  never  get  through. 
We  only  made  about  three  miles  a  day  for  about 
ten  days.  We  exhausted  our  provisions  long  be- 
fore we  crossed  the  mountains,  and  had  to  live 
exclusively  upon  starved  mules  for  eleven  days. 
One  of  my  men  perished,  and  many  others  were 
badly  frozen.  I  also  lost  forty-four  mules  out  of 
sixty -six."  It  Is  reported  that  the  Mormons 
have  made  arrangements  to  intercept  him  on  his 
letura.  Colonel  Jolmston  writes  to  the  War  De- 
partment that  he  has  no  doubt  that  the  Mormons 
are  resolved  to  try  at  least  one  engagement.  The 
Grand  Jury  of  the  United  Sutes  District  Court 
have  found  bills  of  indictment  for  treason  against 
Brigham  Toung,  Heber  C.  Kimball,  and  eighteen 
others  specifioaUy  named,  besides  a  great  number 
ef  persons  whose  names  are  not  known  to  the  jury. 
The  Legislature  of  Utah  met  on  the  14th  of  De- 
cember, Ueber  C.  Kimball  being  chosen  President 
of  the  Council,  and  John  Taylor  Speaker  of  the 
House.  Brigham  Toung  sent  in  a  long  Message, 
ndting  the  alleged  wrongs  inflicted  upon  the  Mor- 
aens,  denying  that  they  had  ever  violated  any 
principle  iH  the  Constitution,  and  inveighing  bit- 
terly against  the  President  for  sending  the  army 
to  Utah.  Upon  learning  the  approach  of  this 
army— or  rather  mob,  as  he  designates  it-^he  had 
issued  his  proclamation  forbidding  all  bodiea  of 
armed  man  to  enter  the  Territory  under  any  pre- 
text whatever.  This  proclamation  had  been  dis- 
legarded,  and  he  asks  the  Legislature  to  take  such 
neasuves  m  they  may  deem  necessary  to  protect 


the  righta  of  the  people  of  Utah.  The  Legislature, 
in  rq»ly,  unanimously  passed  res<dutions  endors- 
ing all  the  sentiments  advanced  by  Young,  and 
declaring  that  **  neither  the  present  nor  any  other 
admiriistration  of  the  General  Government  ahonld 
enforce  profsne,  drunken,  and  corrupt  (^dals  upoQ 
them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.*' 

SOUTHERN  AMEBICA 

In  Mexico  the  movement  against  the  dictatorship 
of  Comonfort  has  proved  successfuL  As  noted  in 
our  last  Rooord,  the  fighting  in  the  capital  was  re- 
oommenosd  on  the  19th  of  January.  In  the  course 
of  the  day  the  pronundados  gained  a  decided  ad^ 
vantage,  and  a  panic  ensued  among  the  Govern- 
ment troops,  who  deserted  in  large  bodies  to  the 
enemy.  Comonfort,  rendered  powerless,  left  the 
city  on  the  21st,  with  the  small  body  of  troops  that 
remained  faithful  to  him.  On  the  2d  of  February 
he  issued,  from  Jalapa,  a  proclamation  detailing 
the  events  that  had  taken  pUoe,  justifying  hb  con- 
duct in  acceding  to  the  plan  of  Taoubaya,  as  tha 
only  means  to  prevent  civil  war,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  solicitations  of  influential  persons  fh>m  aU 
parts  of  the  country.  A  full  understanding  and 
agreement,  he  says,  was  entered  into  between 
him,  Zulosga,  and  the  other  leaders,  which  was 
violated  by  them.  After  hostilities  had  broken 
out  on  the  11th  of  January,  he  had  made  various 
propositions  designed  to  prevent  bloodshed,  all 
of  which  had  been  rejected.  He  then  details  at 
kngth  the  proceedings  in  the  capital  whidi  had 
resulted  in  his  defisat ;  in  consequence  of  which  he 
had  resolved  to  expatriate  himself;  but  should 
always  be  ready  to  answer  fonhis  conduct.  Com- 
onfort then  proceeded  to  Vera  Crux,  whence  he 
embarked  for  the  United  States.  After  celebrat- 
ing his  victory  with  great  rejoicing  Zulosga  oon- 
vraed  a  Council  of  the  Notables,  who  elected  him 
President.  In  his  proclamation  Zuloaga  promisee 
to  watch  that  ordnr  and  tranquillity  be  not  dis- 
turbed, and  that  soenee  of  bloodshed  and  carnage 
shall  no  longer  afilict  the  public  oonsdenoe.  The 
capital  and  the  whole  nadon,  he  Wfh^  shall  soon 
behold  realized  those  principles  whidi  decided  him 
to  accept  the  Plan  of  Tacubaya  with  ita  subsequent 
modifications.  Among  the  first  measures  of  the 
new  Government  were  decrees  annulling  ths  laws 
for  the  confiscation  of  Church  property.  The  in- 
terior States  of  the  republio  seem  disinclined  to 
acquiesce  in  the  summary  overthrow  of  the  Coiw 
stitution,  and  various  lesders  are  in  arms  sgainst 
the  new  Government. 

There  is  a  strong  probability  of  a  war  between 
Brasak  and  Paraguay,  The  dispute  between  diese 
countries  rslatee*  mainly  to  the  right  claimed  l^ 
Brasil  that  her  back  provinces  should  have  f^ 
access  to  the  sea  by  the  River  Paraguay.  This 
had  been  conceded  by  the  Argentine  Confederation, 
holding  one  bank  of  the  river.  Should  Paraguay, 
which  owns  the  other  Iwnk,  persist  in  its  nihsal, 
Brazil  has  determined  to  go  to.  war,  having  raised 
a  considerable  force  for  the  purpose.  The  Para- 
guayan Government  is  abo  likely  to  be  eaUsd  to 
account  for  firing  upon  the  American  steamer 
Water  Witck^  while  ascending  the  river,  some 
months  since. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

ParliaoMat  met  on  the  4th  of  February.  Lord 
Palmerston  asked  leave  to  bring  in  a  Mil  to  amend 
the  law  in  relation  to  conspinoy  to  murder  by 
makingitafiBlony.  This  proposition  was  made  in 
consequence  of  the  recent  attempt  upon  tiie  Ufo  of 
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the  Emperor  of  France,  which  was  the  retult  of  a 
conipiracy  formed  in  England.  This  waa  opposed 
by  several  members,  especially  by  Mr.  Boeback, 
who  in  a  yery  sarcaatic  speech  alludied  to  the  ad- 
dresses from  the  French  army  published  in  the 
Jfomteur^  in  which  England  is  designated  as  a  den 
of  conspirators.  The  French  Emperor,  he  said,  by 
whom  these  charges  were  made,  had  been  a  refu- 
gee in  England,  and  while  there  had  acted  the  part 
of  a  conspirator  against  the  goyemment  of  Louis 
Philippe.  Lord  Palmerston  said  that  the  offensive 
addresses  in  the  Moniteur  were  not  in  the  official 
part  of  the  paper,  and  that  the  Emperor  regretted 
their  publication.  Leave  to  bring. in  the  Ull  was 
granted  by  a  vote  of  299  to  90.  Before  the  bill 
came  up  for  a  second  reading:,  a  dispatch  from  the 
French  Government  was  published,  which  was 
held  to  imply  a  charge  that  the  English  Gorem- 
ment  sheltered  assassins  who  had  placed  them- 
selves without  the  pale  of  humanity.  Upon  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Milner  Gibson 
moved  an  amendment,  that  while  the  House  heard 
with  concern  that  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the 
Emperor  had  been  devised  in  England,  and  ex- 
pressed its  detestation  of  all  such  guilty  enter- 
prises ;  and  was  also  ready  to  remedy  any  defects 
that  might  exist  in  the  crimioal  law;  yet  it  re- 
gretted that  Government,  before  recommending  an 
alteration,  at  the  present  time,  of  the  law  of  con- 
spiracy, had  not  made  some  reply  to  the  dispatch 
df  the  French  Government.  This  amendment,  in- 
volving a  censure  upon  the  Minbters,  passed  by  a 
vote  of  234  to  215. — A  bill  has  been  introduced  for 
transferring  the  goinemment  of  India  flpom  the.  East 
India  Company  to  the  Crown.  1 1  proposes  to  abol- 
ish the  Court  of  Directors,  and  in  their  stead  to  ap- 
point a  council  to  be  mainly  composed  of  persons 
who  had  been  in  India,  or  were  well  acquainted 
with  Indian  affairs — ^the  council  to  consist  of  eight 
persons,  to  go  out  in  rotation  every  two  years. 
The  President  of  the  Council  to  be  one  of  the  Sec- 
retaries of  State,  and  be  appointed  by  tlie  Govern- 
ment.  ^Tbe  marriage  between  the  Princess  Roy- 
al of  England  and  Prince  Frederick  William  of 
Prussia  was  celebrated  on  the  2dth  of  January. 
The  royal  couple  left  England  on  the  2d  of  Febru- 
ar}%  and  proceeded  to  Prussia,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived with  great  enthusiasm. ^The  Leviathan 

steamship  was  at  length  launched  on  the  81st  of 
January,  after  some  months  of  constant  effort  and 

many  failures. Dr.  Livingstone  has  set  out  on 

another  expedition  to  the  interior  of  Africa.  He  is 
furnished  with  every  means  to  facilitate  his  jour- 
ney. A  sum  of  £5000  has  been  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal ;  competent  assistants  are  provided  for  him ; 
and  a  steam  launch  is  to  be  employed  to  convey  hb 
party  as  far  as  possible  up  the  River  Zambesi. 
FRANCE. 
It  appears  certain  that  the  plot  to  assassinate  the 
Emperor  of  France  was  formed  by  refugees  residing 
in  England,  where  the  bombs  were  manufactured  by 
a  mechanic  who  supposed  them  to  be  intended  for 
some  new  experiment  in  warlike  projectiles.  The 
attempted  assassination  has  called  forth  addresses 
from  the  army  expressive  of  attachment  to  the  Em- 
peror, and  plainly  hinting  at  a  war  with  England, 
on  account  of  her  alleged  protection  to  conspirators. 
Thus,  the  Army  of  Lyons  declares  itself  **  ready  to 
shed  its  blood  in  all  places,  to  reach  and  annihilate 
the  partiaans  of  regidde."  The  5th  Lancers  are 
**  afflicted  that  powerful  friends,  whose  brave  ar- 
mies so  lately  combated  by  our  side,  should  cover 


with  their  protection,  under  the  name  of  hospitali- 
ty, conspirators  and  assassins.**  The  19th  Military 
Divbion  b  **  indignant  against  those  who  become 
the  accomplices  of  these  sanguinary  anarchists,  by 
giving  them  an  asylum.**  The  82d  Regiment  b»> 
seeches,  *'  if  hb  Majesty  wants  soldiers  to  get  at 
these  wretches  even  in  their  den,  that  he  will  chooee 
thb  regiment  as  part  of  the  advanced  guard  of  that 
army.**  The  1st  Regiment  of  Engineers  ask,  "  Is 
your  faithful  army  destined  to  remain  forever,  with 
its  arms  crossed,  a  peaceable  spectator  of  those 
frightful  plots,  which,  tolerated  to-day,  may  be 
subsidized  to-morrow?**  These  addresses,  being 
published  in  the  Moniteur^  were  considered  to  pos- 
sess a  semi-official  character,  and  to  indicate  ill- 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  against  England. 
Several  repressive  measures  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Imperbl  Government.  The  army  b  to  be  or- 
ganized into  five  divisions,  each  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  Marshal  devoted  to  the  Emperor.  Gen- 
eral Espinasse,  one  of  the  Imperial  aids-de-camp, 
b  appointed  Minbter  of  the  Interior.  The  press  b 
watched  with  increased  vigilance.  An  additkA 
has  been  made  to  the  penal  code,  punishing  with  im- 
prisonment those  who  have  carried  on  any  intxigne 
or  correspondence  at  home  or  abroad  with  the  ob- 
ject of  disturbing  the  public  peace,  or  exciting  ha^ 
tred  or  contempt  against  the  Imperial  Government^ 
and  those  who  without  legal  authority  shall  have 
made  or  sold  any  destructive  machines,  or  ful- 
minating powder  of  any  description.  Another  ar- 
ticle provides  that  any  person  implicated  in  the 
dbturbances  of  1848,  '49,  and  *51,  whose  presence 
may  appear  dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  may 
be  transported  to  Algeria  or  banished. — ^The  Ein- 
peror  has  issued  letters  patent  appointing  the  Em- 
press as  Begent  in  case  of  hb  own  death;  she 
failing,  the  Princes  in  the  order  of  hereditary  suc- 
cession are  to  be  regents.  A  Privy  Council  b 
named,  consisting  of  the  Due  de  Malakhof,  Counts 
De  Momy  and  Persigny,  MM.  Fould,  Troplong, 
and  Baroche,  with  the  two  Princes  nearest  to  the 
crown,  who  are  to  form  the  Council  of  Regency  in 
case  of  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  as  a  minor; 
they  will  in  the  mean  while  be  consulted  in  all 
great  affairs  of  state,  and  are  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  important  task  which  may  devolve 
upon  them  in  the  event  of  the  Emperor's  death. 

In  Naplfs  the  trial  of  the  prisoners  implicated  in 
the  attempted  insurrection  of  last  July  b  in  pnK 
gress.  As  noted  in  our  Record  for  Sefiember,  the 
insui^nts  seized  upon  the  Genoese  steamer  Co^ 
art,  while  on  her  voyage  from  Genoa  to  Turin,  and 
forced  the  captain  to  land  them  upon  Neapolitan 
territory.  The  crew  of  the  vessel,  including  two 
Englbh  engineers,  are  also  on  trial,  although  the 
conspirators  decUre  that  the  captain  and  crew  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  plot,  but  acted  under  con- 
straint. Some  of  the  accused  compbined  bitt«ly 
of  the  treatment  they  had  received,  and  of  baying 
been  robbed  of  all  their  dothea  and  money ;  and 
one  declared  they  had  been  buffeted  and  Imockcd 
down  with  hatchets.  They  also  stated  that  many 
of  their  companions  had  been  massacred  in  cold 
blood  after  their  surrender;  that  thirty-five  had 
been  murdered  in  thb  way  at  Padnla,  and  twenty- 
seven  at  Sanaa ;  that  the  bodies  of  the  wounded 
were  rolled  over  the  cliffy  and  their  existence  thna 
finished.  Othera  complained  that,  though  brought 
to  the  prison  in  carriages,  to  create  the  impreeaion 
that  they  were  well  treated,  they  were  dying  of 
cold  in  the  prison  for  want  of  bed  or  covering. 
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THE  EAST. 
From  India  we  have  news  to  Janoaiy  26.  Dis- 
patches had  been  received  from  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
exonerating  General  Windham  from  all  blame  on 
accoant  of  his  defeat  near  Cairnpore,  and  recom- 
mending him  for  a  higher  command.  On  the  24th 
of  December  the  commander-in-chief  set  oat  from 
Cawnpore  at  the  head  of  10,000  men ;  he  proceeded 
westvrard,  clearing  the  country  as  he  advanced, 
meeting  with  no  opposition  that  was  not  eataly 
overcoqie.  He  writes  to  the  Government  that 
^*  the  nedc  of  the  business  all  ever  the  ooontry  is 
broken.  The  Doab,  which  for  so  manj  months 
was  abandoned  to  rebel  chiefr  and  lawless  soldiery, 
has  been  swept  dean  of  tlie  enemy.  The  petty 
mlers  and  landholders,  if  still  at  large,  are  fugi- 
tives in  Bohilcnnd  or  Oude,  and  their  lands  liave 
passed  from  them  forever.  The  mutineers  under 
Bahadoor  Khan  liave  next  to  be  attacl^ed,  and  liere 
some  resistance  may  be  met  with ;  but  neither  from 
them  nor  from  the  hordes  whom  Sir  James  Outram 
is  holding  in  chedL  at  Alumbah,  and  whose  de- 
struction will  be  the  latest  event  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, do  we  look  to  receive  any  thing  more  than  a 
momentary  obstruction  to  the  re-establishment  of 
the  benign  and  just  rule  of  England."  General 
Outram,  who,  with  4000  men,  holds  tlie  post  of 
Alumbah,  between  Cawnpore  and  Lucknow,  was 
attacked  on  the  12th  and  16th  of  January,  but  the 
assailants  were  repulsed  with  severe  Iom.  It  is 
reported  tliat  Nena  Sahib  was  taken  prisoner  by 
General  Outram  on  the  2d  of  January ;  that  the  in- 
surgents proposed  to  exchange  him  for  English  of- 
oers  whom  they  had  taken;  tliat  Outram  refjsrred 
the  matter  to  the  Govemor-Genenl,  who  replied 
tliat  no  ransom  would  be  received  for  him.  Vari- 
ous engagements  of  minor  importance  luive  taken 
place,  in  all  of  which  the  British  were  victorious. 
Mohammed  Bahadoor  Shah,  the  ex-King  of  Delhi, 
has  been  put  upon  trial.  The  chargt s  i^nst  him 
are,  **  that  being  a  pensioner  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment,'' he  had  aided  and  abetted  the  offioers  and 
soldiers  of  the  East  India  Company  in  the  crimes 
of  mutiny  and  rebellion  against  the  State ;  tliat  he 
had  aided  and  encouraged  his  son,  Mogul  Mirza, 
a  subject  of  the  British  Government  in  India,  and 
others,  to  rebel  and  wage  war  against  die  State ; 
that,  "  being  a  subject  of  the  British  Government 
in  India,  and  not  regarding  the  duty  of  his  allegi- 
ance, he  did,  as  a  false  traitor  sgsinst  the  State, 
proclaim  and  declare  himself  the  reigning  king  and 
sovereign  of  India,**  took  possession  of  Delhi,  and 
waged  war  against  tlie  British  Government ;  that 
at  Delhi  he  became  accessory  to  the  murder  of 
forty-nine  persons,  chiefly  women  and  children ; 
encouraged  the  murder  of  European  officers  and 
others ;  and  iisued  orders  to  diflbrent  native  rulers 
to  murder  all  Christians  In  their  dominions ;  "  the 
whole,  or  any  part  of  such  conduct  being  an  hein- 


ous offense  under  the  provisions  of  Act  15  of  1807 
of  the  Legislative  ConncU  of  India.*' 

Hostilities  have  been  vigorously  resumed  in  Chi- 
na. The  English  and  French  plenipotentiaries  sent 
in  their  ultimatum  to  Governor  Yeh.  They  de- 
manded that  the  treaty  should  be  carried  out;  that 
Canton  should  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  the 
other  treaty  ports,  its  gates  being  open  to  commerce; 
that  compensation  should  be  made  for  the  damage 
to  British  merchants;  and  the  occupation  of  the 
island  of  Honan,  of  which  possession  had  been  tak^ 
en,  should  be  acquiesced  in,  as  a  material  guaran- 
ty, until  all  matters  were  settled.  The  Governor 
replied  that  the  treatment  of  foreigners  had  been 
settled  by  decree  of  the  Emperor,  and  advised  Lord 
Elgin  to  follow  the  example  of  Sir  John  Bonham, 
who  was  made  a  baronet  for  respecting  that  decree ; 
and  as  for  compensation,  he  had  himself  demand- 
ed of  the  British  Government  indemnity  for  losses 
suffered  by  China.  Mr.  Reed,  the  American  Com- 
missioner, had  just  before  solicited  an  interview 
within  the  city,  to  which  Teh  had  replied,  that  he 
would  meet  him  outside;  but  that  no  foreigner 
should  set  foot  within  the  walls  of  Canton. — ^The 
attempts  at  negotiation  having  failed,  the  English 
and  Firench  made  preparations  to  attack  Canton. 
On  the  24th  of  December  the  city  was  summoned 
to  surrender:  this  having  been  evasively  answered, 
notice  was  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  intended 
operations,  recommending  them,  in  case  the  city  was 
taken  by  assault,  to  remain  within  their  houses, 
promising  them  protection  fh>m  plunder  and  out- 
rage, as  far  as  was  in  the  power  of  the  commanders. 
The  bombardment  was  opened  on  the  morning  of 
the  28th,  and  the  town  was  soon  on  fire  in  several 
places.  Five  or  six  thousand  troops  were  landed 
the  next  day,  who  succeeded  in  taking  possession  of 
the  forts  in  the  rear  of  the  dty,  the  Chinese  making 
an  obstinate  resistance,  but  fleeing  as  soon  as  the 
Europeans  efiected  an  entrance.  The  English  and 
French  escaladed  the  walls,  and  entered  the  city  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Chinese  and  Tartar 
troops.  When  the  steamer  left  the  firing  was  still 
going  on,  the  Chinese  suffering  defeat  in  every 
<{uarter. — ^The  bombardment  seems  to  have  been 
mainly  directed  against  the  walls  and  fortifica- 
tions, sparing  the  dwellings  as  fer  as  possible ;  but 
the  letter-writers  add,  that  as  the  Chinamen  were 
shooting  at  the  troops  ftrom  the  tope  of  the  houses, 
it  would  probably  be  necessary  to  treat  the  city 
less  leniently. ^From  the  North,  the  Chinese  of- 
ficer in  command  upon  the  Amoor  ^iver  sends  to 
the  Emperor  an  account  of  the  measures  he  has 
taken  to  carry  out  the  Imperial  order  to  furnish 
gunpowder  to  be  used  **  to  protect  the  Amoor  Ter- 
ritories against  the  encroachmenU  of  the  Russian 
barbarians.**  This,  having  been  published  in  the 
Pekm  GautUy  Is  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a  deoU- 
ration  of  war  against  Russia. 
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A  TtxUBook  qfCkwrck  Bitiorf,  by  Dr.  J.  C.  L. 
GxBBKLVB,  edited  by  Prolessor  Hkhbt  B.  Smtth. 
(Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  The  revised 
American  edition  of  Gieseler's  standard  Church 
History,  by  Profiessor  Smitli,  is  continued  by  the 
publication  of  the  present  volume,  wUch  forms  the 
third  of  the  series.  The  accomplished  and  fidthfnl 
editor  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  American 


public  for  the  dfligenee  and  good  judgment  with 
whidi  he  has  performed  his  responsible  task.  In 
addition  to  numerous  corrections  of  the  English 
translation,  he  has  carefully  revised  the  text  and 
notes  of  the  ofigio'd,  which  bristle  with  a  formida- 
ble amy  of  recondite  learning,  and  enriched  the 
bibliography  of  the  work  with  frequent  valuable 
soggistloiis  of  the  meet  recent  anthoritieB.   For  the 
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earnest  ttodent  of  eceleaiMtical  uinalB  Glaeekr  ic 
sarpused  by  no  modem  hiftorian  as  a  trusUwor- 
thy  and  impartial,  if  not  an  attractive  ezpesitor 
of  the  saccession  of  events  in  the  development  of 
the  Church.  He  is  never  enthusiastic,  never  kin* 
dies  into  a  pious  glow,  never  betrays  a  vital  sym* 
pathy  with  the  glories  of  saintship  or  martyrdom, 
and  oontemi^ates  tiie  progress  of  Christian  institu* 
tions  rather  in  their  bearing  on  secular  politics 
than  as  the  product  and  exponent  of  the  spiritual 
experience  of  humanity.  But  he  is  always  con- 
scientious in  his  narrative,  tradng  the  minute  con- 
nection of  events  with  wonderful  patience,  and  pre- 
senting the  solution  of  many  complicated  historical 
problems  with  equal  sagacity  of  judgment  and  sim- 
plicity of  expression*  The  most  striking  feature  of 
his  work,  however,  is  the  wealth  of  erudition  which 
he  has  embodied  in  his  notes.  They  consist  main^ 
ly  of  quotations  firom  contemporaneous  authorities, 
selected  often  from  sources  equally  rare  and  vali»- 
able,  often  presenting  details  of  curious  interest, 
and  always  appropriate  in  application  and  preg- 
nant in  instruction.  The  general  reader  will  no 
doubt  find  the  coitus  illustrations  of  Neander  and 
the  pithy  statements  <^  Hase  more  in  acoordanoe 
with  his  taste;  but  the  votary  of  profound  and  sub- 
stantial  theological  learning  will  delight  to  add  to 
his  stores  fiom  the  large  and  almost  exhanatless 
repository  of  these  enuUte  volumes. 

New  York  during  the  Lad  Haif  Centmy,  by  John 
W.  Francis,  M.D.,  LL.D.  The  exuberant  rem- 
iniscences of  a  rich  experience  are  here  lavishly 
poured  forth  by  the  world-renowned  Nestor  of  the 
medical  profession  in  this  dty.  Dr.  Francis  has 
happily  availed  himself  of  the  occasion  of  inaugu- 
rating the  new  edifice  of  the  Historical  Society  to 
bring  forward  many  of  the  worthies  of  the  olden 
time,  in  a  series  of  lifelike  pictures,  which  repro- 
duce in  brilliant  colors  the  fkdlng  realities  of  the 
past.  No  portion  of  society  escapes  the  touch  of 
his  comprehensive  pendL  His  portraitures  em- 
brace distinguished  men  of  every  pvofession,  purw 
suit,  and  calling  in  life.  Concerning  many,  names 
which  are  known  to  the  present  generation  only  by 
tradition,  he  relates  a  vuriety  of  original  anecdotes 
illustrative  of  their  character,  and  presenting  many 
curious  traits  of  strongly-marked  individuality. 
The  lover  of  antiquarian  lore  and  personal  sketches 
will  find  an  ample  feast  in  the  lively  narratives  of 
our  time-honored  chronider. 

Professor.  Fowlbr  has  conferred  an  excellent 
service  on  the  cause  of  education  by  preparing  an 
abridgment  of  his  large  work  on  The  Engfuh  Ltm^ 
gytage^  intended  as  a  practical  manual  for  the  use 
of  schools  and  femilies.  It  contains  a  summary 
view  of  the  historical  elements  and  relattons  of 
language  in  general — an  exposition  of  the  stages 
and  periods  of  the  English  language— its  phonetic 
principles,  orthographical  forms,  and  its  various 
grammatical  characteristics.  Several  sections  of 
the  work  have  been  contributed  by  Professor  G.  W. 
Gibbs,  of  Tale  College,  whose  studies  in  the  de- 
partment of  comparative  philology  entitle  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  pen  on  this  subject  to  peculiar  re- 
spect. One  of  his  papers  presents  an  admirable 
classification  of  the  different  American  dialects, 
which  vary  from  the  prevailing  use  or  standard 
authorities  of  pure  idiomatic  Elfish.  These  are 
divided  into:  1.  Words  borrowed  Crpm  other  lan- 
guages with  iHiich  the  English  language  has  come 
in.  contact  in  this  country,  like  suocotofA,  moocosift, 
Cram  the  Indian (  hoee^  fiom  the  Dutch;  oivmsss, 


htufim,  fhmi  the  French;  eaUbooee^  from  the  Span* 
ish.  2.  Words  to  express  new  ideas,  growing  out 
of  the  pecnliaritiea  of  our  sitoation,  like  os«e«f^ 
premdmtid,  from  our  political  institatiops ;  amod-' 
atumal^  to  feliowah^  from  our  ecclesiastical  insti- 
tatioDS;  and  diggimge^  ftiWaisiMtfi,  from  our  condi- 
tion as  a  new  country.  8.  Miscellaneous,  like  Aodk 
and  ybrA  for  badEward  and  forward,  from  i^iraaea 
which  have  become  obsolete  in  England ;  to  vA; 
from  words  that  are  merely  provincial  in  England; 
pttMuAsMnt,  rsfiftreniMf,  formed  by  adding  the 
French  suffix  ment  to  legitimate  vevbs;  sortofi, 
and  MigaU,  to  fill  the  gap  between  two  approved 
words,  as  vanf  and  rarJa<iofi,  ubHge  and  obtipgHom; 
compound  terms  fior  which  the  English  have  a  dif- 
ferent compound,  like  bamk'UU  {or  iank^mote,  book- 
store forbookteUer*»'ihopf  certain  coUoqnial  pfarsses, 
like  to  awe  m  (to  give  up),  to  fork  over  (to  pay 
over),  and  others.  The  v^iole  volume  is  recom- 
mended by  its  simplidty  and  completeness.  It  is 
founded  on  the  most  trustworthy  English  authori- 
ties, on  philosophical  analogies,  the  best  literary 
and  polite  usage,  and  Amorican  common  sense. 
(Published  by  Harper  and  Brothen.) 

Firtt  Book  of  Natural  PhUoeophf  and  A  ttronomg, 
by  William  A.  Nobton.  (Published  by  A.  S. 
Barnes  and  Co.)  The  rudiments  of  nstural  science 
are  here  illustrated  in  a  series  of  well-devised  ques- 
tions and  answers.  The  catechetical  form  has  been 
adopted,  as  better  suited  to  class  rsdtation  than  the 
usual  didactic  form,  especially  for  young  pupils ; 
and  although  objected  to  by  many  judidous  teach- 
ers, is  managed  by  Professor  Norton  in  a  manner  to 
relieve  it  of  some  of  its  chief  difficulties.  His  work 
hasevideatiy  been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  pr»- 
sents  ample  claims  on  the  attention  of  instructors. 

Scenet  of  Clerieai  L^^  by  Gborob  Eliot.  A 
reprint  of  the  remarkable  stories  which  excited  so 
much  interest  on  thdr  original  appearance  in  Bkuh- 
wood's  Magaxine.  They  present  a  variety  of  scenes 
drawn  fhmi  everydi^  rural  life  in  England,  and  d^ 
picted  with  never-fdling  vivadty,  delicate  satirs^ 
and  irresbtible  appeals  to  the  sense  both  of  the 
comic  and  the  pathetic  (Published  as  No.  206  of 
Harper's  Library  of  Select  Novds.) 

Annails  of  Ike  Ammoam  PulpU,  by  William  B. 
Sfbagus,  D.D.  Yds.  III.  and  IV.  (Published 
by  Robert  Carter  and  Brothers.)  Two  more  good- 
ly volumes  of  this  great  biographical  work  are  a 
signal  illustration  of  the  zeal  which  has  prompted 
the  enterprise,  and  of  the  vigor  and  fidelity  with 
winch  it  has  thus  fkr  been  executed.  The  presedl 
vdumes  are  devoted  to  ministers  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  including,  of  course,  copious  noticca 
of  such  prominent  divines  as  Dr.  Arddbald  Alex- 
ander, Dr.  Miller,  President  Stanhope  Smith,  Pres- 
ident Green,  President  Lindsley,  Dr.  Mason,  Dr. 
Bomeyn,  Dr.  Rice,  Dr.  KoUok,  Dr.  Palmer,  Dr. 
Spencer,  besides  a  grsat  number  of  honored  pastors 
whose  names  have  obtained  a  less  extensive  celeb- 
rity. The  annals  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  are 
rich  in  subjects  of  biography.  They  comprise  many 
sturdy  pioneers  of  the  faith  in  the  heroic  age  of 
American  history,  numerous  specimens  of  a  com- 
manding individualism,  in  some  instances  not  with- 
out a  certain  quaint  and  erratic  stamp,  and  not  a 
few  representatives  of  profound  scholastic  culture 
and  noble  pulpit  eloquenca.  Dr.  Sprague  is  to  ba 
oongratalatad  on  the  successful  proseoutiott,  hith- 
erto, cf  his  arduous  undertakhag,  and  the  public  ob 
the  possession  of  an  adaiirable  monument  of  bio* 
grapliieal  research  and  oathoUe  impartially. 
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PANICS  AND  INVESTMENTS.— ThA  financial 
tfconn  which  of  lata  twept  so  pitUeailj  OTsr  tbo 
commercial  world  haa,  like  all  other  caliwitJea, 
produced  reflection  in  producing  ruin.  Amidst 
the  wreck  ot  tb^  propckjr  men  began  to  meditate 
npon  the  laws  of  trade,  and,  if  they  could  not  pay 
their  creditora,  tiiej  ware  at  least  singnlarly  frnit- 
ftil  in  reasons  why  sndi  payment  was  impossible. 
A  note  of  liand  faUing  dne  at  a  certain  day  was  the 
ooearion,  not  of  the  disbursement  of  money,  but  of 
profound  specnlatioas  on  the  complieatlons  of  the 
Currency  Question  and  the  flootuationa  of  raloea. 
Merehanta  became  politieal  eeonomista,  not  when 
their  obligatiotta  wefe  incmrred,  but  whetfthey  m»> 
tnred;  ai^  the  connection  between  debtor  and  cred- 
itor assumed  the  character  of  an  ediljring  inter- 
change of  philosophic  thought,  in  which  they  wove 
mutually  improinsd,  instead  of  bdng  a  cold  and 
harsh  relation  of  profit  and  loss.  As  nearly  all 
creditors  were  likewise  debtors,  and  aa  neariy  all 
debtors  were  likewise  cveditorB,  the  transitkm  from 
mercenary  to  meditatiTe  relations  between  men  of 
business  was  effected  without  that  prof  use  expendp> 
itnre  of  proCsne  language  which  in  ordinary  times 
Tulgariaes  the  psaeage  from  fscts  to  ideaa.  It  was 
seen  that  to  take  legal  means  to  enforce  the  pay- 
ment of  debta  would  be,  simply,  to  tranafer  the 
property  that  remained— >if  aueh  a  tiling  as  prop- 
erty really  existed— into  the  hands  of  lawyers,  and 
as  law  is  made  by  mutual  assent,  it  waa  by  mutu- 
al assent  suspended.  Meanwhile  all  the  ethical  and 
theological  ma¥ims  relating  to  tlie  etraneseent  na- 
ture of  worldly  gooda  were  hunted  out  from  the  liw 
nermost  rscteses  of  memory,  brightened  into  epi- 
grams, and  tossed  about  as  good  jokea  from  the 
banlLer  wlio  could  not  pay  his  bills  to  the  meichant 
who  could  not  pay  hia  banker.  **  Base  is  tlie  slare 
who  pays'!"  was  no  longer  a  rfastorieal  flomish  of 
Ancient  Pistol,  but  a  settled  pcinoiple  of  modem 
finance.  Property,  deified  but  a  sliort  time  before, 
was  now  a  brolLen  and  proetrate  idoL  From  being 
the  one  solid  and  permanent  thing  in  the  uniTcrse, 
it  became  the  most  visionary  and  elusive  of  all  ob- 
jects of  contemplation.  It  was  ten  thousand  mill- 
ions of  dollars  a  month  ago— riant,  exulting,  glo- 
rying in  its  strengUi— and  now  it  liid  its  foioe  in 
shame  before  the  abhorred  spectacle  of  debt.  The 
feeling  of  poverty  shiTsred  in  erery  lieart ;  and  no 
person,  in  the  skepticism  provoked  by  the  tumbling 
of  values,  had  the  impudence  to  call  himself  rich. 
Wealth,  indeed,  was  an  obsolete  kiea.  Men  eyed 
their  debta  with  a  comical  horror,  and  the  shriv- 
eled  asseta  for  which  the  debta  were  incurred  with 
a  comical  contempt.  The  real  suflTersra  and  grum- 
blers were  those  eapltaliata  wIm>  had  lent  but  had 
not  borrowed,  and  It  waa  but  natural  that  disap- 
pointed greed  should  prevent  them  firom  viewing 
the  matter  in  ita  wider  relations  and  higlier  phi- 
keophical  aspeeta.  The  fabric  of  our  splendid  proe- 
perity  rested,  in  a  great  degree,  on  credit.  This, 
argued  the  debtor  daas,  ought  to  have  been  known 
by  those  who  supplied  the  credit.  But  credit,  as 
MirabeanBaya,ia''SuspiekMiasfoqi.*'  Onefineao- 
tumnal  day  the  fiend  woke  up;  confidenos  fied  at 
hia  first  withering  fiance;  each  man  believed  at 
once  in  universal  depravity,  with  but  one  honora- 
ble evoepHon  himsslf;  and  persona  reputed  wise 
and  cautioua  but  a  day  before,  forthwith  acted  in 
the  spirit  of  those  HibemisB  thinkers  on  ourroocy 
wlio,  in  their  rage  against  a  Doblin  banker,  eoold 


hit  upon  no  more  ftUdtons  method  of  wreaking 
their  wiath  than  by  burning  all  his  bills  they  could 
find  in  circulation.  If  the  crisis  waa  produced  by 
recklessness,  it  was  met  by  timidity  and  foUy.  In- 
deed, one  of  tiie  most  mortifying  characteristics 
of  a  panic  is  the  feeblenees  of  thcnght  and  nerve- 
leesneea  of  will  it  reveals  in  those  respectable  mo* 
diocrities  who  occupy  the  summit  of  financial  so- 
ciety, and  who  convert  the  storm  into  a  hurricane 
by  refosing  to  foce  it  resolutely  f^m  the  first. 

In  regard  to  the  eaussa  of  what  in  after  years 
will  be  Iroown  aa  The  Great  Panic,  it  seems  to  us 
that  those  which  have  been  explored  by  the  econ- 
omist are  merely  subsidiary  to  those  which  force 
themselves  npon  the  attention  of  the  moralist.  The 
laws  of  trsde  were  doubtless  violated ;  but  the  ri- 
olation  of  the  laws  of  trade  was  preceded  by  a  vi- 
olation of  the  lawa  of  mind,  and  a  vidation  of  the 
lawa  of  consdeoce.  Political  economy,  in  its  ap- 
peals to  tlie  industrial  and  commercial  classes,  pro- 
oeeda  on  the  ground  that  selfishness  may  be  intel- 
ligent, and  avarice  judicious ;  but  selfishness  and 
avarice  have  an  instinctive  antipathy  to  the  gen- 
eral principlea  which  promote  self4nterest  by  cool- 
ing the  fover  of  Hs  desires,  by  bringing  its  wish- 
es into  some  harmony  with  its  capadties,  and 
by  slmwlng  the  Kmitatkons  wMch  reason  Imposes 
on  its  greed.  The  month  which  witnessed  the  an- 
archy and  chaoe  of  our  Industrial  system  found  us 
plentifully  gifted  with  selflshBess  and  avarice,  but 
found  us  deficient  in  the  power  of  intelligent  ac- 
tion. The  diaracteristlc  of  real  Intdligence  Is  the 
capadty  to  discern  defective  facts  and  laws;  but 
Intelligence  must  fod  the  pressure  of  some  moral 
impulse,  In  order  to  escape  from  tlie  sdf-deludons 
which  obstruct  the  clear  view  of  objects  which  are 
independent  of  sdf.  '*  Poetry,"  says  Lord  Bacon, 
**  accommodates  the  shows  of  things  to  the  desires 
of  the  ndod ;"  and  certainly,  In  this  sense,  we  could 
have  boasted  many  poets  among  our  men  of  indus- 
trial enterprise,  had  the  **dedres**  been  as  poetical 
as  the  '*  accommodation"  of  foots  was  complete. 

Some  thinkers  on  the  subject  find  consolation  In 
the  thought  that  there  has  been  no  absolute  d». 
struction  of  wealth  by  the  panic,  but  only  a  down- 
foil  of  values.  The  injury  to  individuals,  however, 
has  been  the  same  as  If  wealth,  and  not  values, 
had  been  destroyed.  A  government  which  should 
violenUy  take  the  property  of  some  portions  of  the 
community  and  transfer  it  to  other  portions,  would 
not  destroy  any  of  the  wealth  of  tlutt  community, 
though  such  an  act  of  monstrous  wrong  would  jna. 
tify  a  revolution.  The  practical  result  of  our  com- 
mMdal  revnldon  has  lieen  a  whdesale  confiscation 
of  property,  which,  had  it  been  done  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, would  have  led  to  dvn  war ;  for  it  is  not 
so  much  the  diaracteristio  c/t  a  good  government 
that  it  protects  the  property  of  a  nation,  as  that  it 
protects  the  property  of  a  nation  by  protecting  ita 
individual  possessors.  It  Is  frightful  to  think  of 
the  number  of  individuals  who  have  seen  the  hard 
earnings  of  a  lifo  of  labor  melt  and  mysteriously 
disappear  in  a  single  day,  under  the  operstion  of 
mereUess  laws,  which  avenged  on  the  whole  com- 
monlty  the  disregard  of  their  monitions  snd  men- 
aces by  the  improvident,  Ignorant,  and  knavish 
portion  of  It.  The  average  honesty  and  hitdU- 
gence  of  the  country  Is  also  satirised  In  the  indi£> 
forence  with  which  this  Individual  spoliation  is 
commonly  regarded.    In  dtaations  of  financial  re- 
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Bpon^bility,  incompetency  is  a  moral  offense,  and 
its  good  intentions  are  proverbially  the  pavement 
of  hell ;  the  wrong  man  in  the  right  place  is  the 
plagoe  and  curse  of  modem  society;  but  when 
recklessness  and  greed  are  united  with  incompeten- 
cy, the  wholesome  wrathof  all  good  men  should  be 
roused  against  tbs  monstrous  combination.  Yet 
every  panic  in  tlie  money  market  is  a  revelation 
of  presumptuous  folly  wielding  and  wasting  the  for- 
tunes of  credulous  and  trusting  prudence.  Whole- 
sale robberies,  which  no  professional  thief  would 
ever  have  tlie  opportunities  of  perpetrating,  are 
ranked  among  the  necessary  inddents  and  risks 
of  capiul  invested  in  corporations.  Haydon,  the 
painter,  tells  us  tiiat,  in  one  of  his  many  Mioawber- 
like  financial  entanglements,  he  applied  to  Coutts, 
the  rich  banker,  for  a  loan  of  four  hundred  pounds. 
The  banker,  though  he  seems  to  have  apprehended 
that  the  investment  would  be  a  permanent  one, 
gratified  the  martyr  of  debt  and  **  High  Art"  by 
graciously  assenting  to  his  request.  As  the  paint- 
er was  leaving  the  house,  he  noticed  the  footman 
spuming  from  the  door  a  pauper  who  came  to  beg 
for  bread.  The  supplicant  for  four  hundred  pounds 
was  received  as  a  ^stinguished  visitor  by  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house,  in  the  g\lded  parlor ;  the  suppli- 
cant for  a  penny  was  hooted  by  the  master*s  flunky 
from  the  door-step  into  the  street.  This  is  the  t3rpe 
of  the  American  mode  of  dealing  with  big  and  lit- 
tle thieves. 

There  are  some  persons  who  think  that  the  ras- 
calities and  follies  of  our  business  are  referable  to 
our  paper  currency— especially  to  bank  bills  of  low 
denominations.  In  answer  to  this  it  might  be  said 
that  in  Hamburg,  where  they  have  a  specie  cur- 
rency^-in  England,  where  they  have  no  bank  bills 
under  five  pounds--6ome  of  the  worst  abuses  of  the 
credit  system  have  been  developed.  The  most  su- 
perficial examination  of  our  own  credit  lystem  will 
prove  that  l)ank  bills  form  but  a  small  portion  of  it. 
We  have  lately  seen  a  careful  estimate  of  the  losses 
by  tlie  failures  in  the  United  States  sinoe  tiie  month 
of  September,  and  the  amount  is  considerably 
larger  than  the  whole  paper  currency  of  the  ooun^ 
try.  It  is,  indeed,  but  natural  that  men  and  cor- 
porations should  issue  bills  payable  on  demand 
with  more  caution  than  bills  payable  in  six  or  nine 
months.  We  doubt  if  excessive  credits  are  pro- 
duced by  a  paper  currency,  or  could  be  prevented 
by  a  gold  currency.  We  doubt  if  any  law  could 
be  framed  which  would  meet  the  evils  and  abuses 
of  the  credit  system.  As  long  as  capitalists  think 
they  can  make  their  capital  remunerative  and  re- 
productive by  giving  credits— «s  long  as  borrowers 
think  the}'  can  use  capital  profitably— 40  long  will 
credits  be  given  and  received.  The  moment  that 
capital  becomes  redundant  new  enterprises  start  up, 
more  than  sufficient  to  absorb  it,  and  the  brilliancy 
of  their  pretensions  blinds  avarice  to  their  folly. 

A  person  once  asked  Home  Tooke,  the  cele- 
brated Mrriter  of  political  libels,  how  far  a  man 
could  libel  the  Government  and  escape  being 
hanged  ?  **  I  have  passed  my  life,**  replied  Tooke, 
"  in  trying  to  find  that  out."  80  each  man  of  busi- 
ness, in  our  country,  seems  to  leara  political  econ- 
omy, not  through  Adam  Smith  and  Mill,  but 
through  experience  of  protested  notes  and  ruinous 
speculations ;  and  economic  principles,  of  the  most 
^mentary  character,  are  frequently  purchased  at 
the  expense  of  whole  fortunes.  It  costs  some  men 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  leam  the  relations 
which  subsist  between  supply  and  demand.    In- 


deed, principles  level  to  trade  are  clearly  perceived 
only  by  minds  which  survey  them  from  a  higher 
leveL  Pure  selfishness  never  generalises.  Its 
guiding  idea  is  best  axpressed  in  the  imperfisct  En- 
glish of  the  French  coxcomb,  "Everyman  for  mj» 
selt" 

We,  therefore,  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  be- 
lieve that  the  notorious  abuses  of  our  credit  sy*. 
tem,  the  frightful  commercial  revulsiona  th^  oc- 
casion, and  the  agrarian  laws  they  practically  in* 
aogurate,  will  oontinne  to  afflict  the  country  aa 
long  as  so  much  absurd  and  mia<;hievons  import- 
ance is  attached  to  the  idea  of  wealth,  and  as  long 
as  it  is  pursued  with  such  ravenous  intensity.  The 
desire  of  wealth  is  the  dominant  desire  of  the  larger 
portion  of  our  population ;  a  desire  nut  so  much  to 
creaU  wealth  by  industrial  genins  as  to  ^  it  by 
speculative  ingenuity.  The-  morbid  phenomena 
presented  in  our  world  of  business  only  embody  in 
palpable  UeU  qualities  of  our  national  character. 
The  intelleot  of  the  country  is  under  the  dominioQ 
of  a  low  order  of  motives,  which  prevent  it  from 
exercising  the  higher  functions  of  intellect.  Smart 
men  push  themselves  into  the  places'of  able  men ; 
and  their  only  notion  of  progresa  is  speed  which 
trusts  in  luck,  with  no  discernment  of  paths,  and 
no  foresight  of  the  goaL  Now,  busineos  can  not 
be  honestly  andintelligenUy  conducted  when  it 
is  conducted  under  the  simide  impulse  of  getting 
money  at  any  rate.  That  honesty  is  the  best  pol- 
icy is  a.  principle  too  large  and  general  to  inin^ 
ence  the  bargain  or  speculation  of  the  hour ;  and 
so  flashy  and  superficial  is  much  of  the  mind 
engaged  in  trade,  that  it  lacks  thought  shar|w 
ly  to  discriminate  between  acuteness  and  knav- 
ery, a  wise  reticence  and  direct  falsehood.  Half 
of  the  light  and  airy  swindlers  whose  schemes  of 
business  rapine  end  in  failure,  are  unconscious  of 
the  true  nature  of  their  misdeeds,  and  are  really 
surprised  at  the  hard  names  sputtered  out  by  the 
graff  honesty  of  the  old  fogies  of  commerce,  when 
thehr  equivocal  modes  of  obtaining  money  are 
brought  to  light.  At  the  worst,  they  probably 
conceived  their  creditors  would  indulge  in  lan- 
guage no  harsher  than  that  in  which  little  Isaac, 
in  the  Duenna,  chuckles  over  his  sharp  practice : 
"  Roguish,  perhaps,  but  keen — devilish  keen  V* 

And  if  wealth  and  poverty  are  respectively  the 
heaven  and  hell  of  our  concrete  religion,  why  won- 
der that  men  will  do  any  thing  to  obtain  the  ona 
and  escape  from  the  other?  **  Worth  makes  the 
man,'*  says  a  charaeter  in  one  of  Bulwer's  plays ; 
**  and  the  move  a  man  Is  worth  the  worthier  be  is.** 
Sydney  Smith  once  declared  that,  in  England, 
**  poverty  is  infamous;**  and  in  the  United  States, 
where  man  was  supposed  to  have  achieved  some 
victory  **  over  his  accidents,**  the  acddent  of  prop- 
erty domineers  in  the  public  mind  over  the  sut^ 
stance  of  mind  and  virtue.  To  be  poor  is  to  be  a 
<*  poor  deviL**  It  is  pathetic  to  observe  the  morsl 
prostration  of  oar  ftree  and  independent  citisens  b»> 
foro  some  affluent  boor  or  well-invtsted  booby ;  or 
to  watch  the  complacent  simper  that  comes  over 
the  face  of  scornful  beauty  as  she  listens  to  the  im- 
becilitiea  chattered  by  some  weak  stripling  of  for- 
tune who  presents  to  Uia  eye  of  science  notldng  but 
**  a  watery  smile  and  educated  whisker.**  These 
follies  prooeed  trwn  no  respect  for  what  the  rick 
are,  but  from  a  worship  of  what  they  possess.  In- 
deed, the  worship  of  the  wealth  is  often  oombined 
with  a  secret  contempt,  hatred,  or  envy,  of  the  po»> 
Property  makes  a  distinction  between  man 
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and  mm  as  arbitrary  and  artificial  at  ariatocratSc 
pririlege ;  and  our  people  feel  that  the  doctrine  of 
eqaality-Uhe  doctrine  t{iat  one  man  is  as  good  as 
another— can  only  be  realized  by  striving  to  make 
one  man  as  rich  as  another.  For  one  person  who 
pursues  wealth  as  an  end,  from  the  impulse  of  ava- 
rice, there  are  hundreds  who  pursue  it  as  a  means, 
from  the  impulses  of  vanity,  sensuality,  ogotism, 
and  the  desire  to  make  a  good  appearance.  Iftbte 
capitalist  asserts  himself  socially  as  an  aristocrat, 
the  democrat  trades  recklessly  on  what  he  borrows 
from  the  capitalist  in  order  to  be  as  good  an  aristo- 
crat as  he.  A  few  affluent  frmdlies,  composed  mis> 
oellaneoualy  of  millionaires  vulgar  and  millionaires 
refined,  of  millionaires  intelligent  and  millionaires 
stupid,  combine  together,  and  impudently  attempt 
to  confine  the  meaning  of  **  good  society"  to  the 
possession  of  a  splendid  establishment  in  a  fsshion- 
able  street,  with  a  laige  income  to  support  it ;  and 
It  is  curious  to  see  with  what  ludicrous  simplicity 
their  pretensions  are  admitted,  and  with  wliat  wear 
and  tearof  brain  and  conscience,  with  wliat  sacri- 
fices of  health,  comfort,  and  honor,  thousands  aim 
to  qualify  themselves  for  entrance  into  that  terres- 
trial paradise.  Under  this  system  the  style  of  liv- 
ing quickly  becomes  of  more  importance  than  the 
pleasure  of  living  or  the  object  of  living.  life 
means  the  appearances  of  life.  It  means  houses, 
•  equipages,  dress,  dinners,  a  crowd  of  servants,  re- 
ception into  the  awfril  company  of  fops  and  belles 
—every  thing  but  human  souls.  A  higher  life— 
slightly  changed  from  the  definition  of  the  idealist 
— means  a  life  exalted  from  West  Broadway  to  tlie 
Fifth  Avenue.  Without  ten  thousand  a  year  it  is 
impossible  to  be  and  know  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Exbtenoe  is  fretted  away  in  desperate  attempts  to 
make  it  splendid,  conspicuous,  and  uncomfortable ; 
and  after  the  object  is  readied,  it  is  found  to  be  a 
stupendous  imposture.  As  regards,  any  satis&c- 
tion  in  life,  it  is  much  better  to  adopt  tlie  tlMory  of 
that  unsophisticated  mechanic  who  asserted  tliat 
he  was  as  rich  as  the  richest  man  in  town,  and  sup- 
ported his  assertion  by  this  train  of  argument.  The 
rich  man,  he  said,  liad  only  what  he  wanted,  and 
he  had  the  same.  In  regard  to  luxuries,  he  doubt- 
ed  if  the  rich  man  could  claim  any  superiority ; 
**for  at  his  house  tliey  had  dough-nuts  for  dinner 
every  day,  wliether  they  had  company  or  not.*' 
The  ideal  of  good  living  may  not  have  been  high, 
but  there  was  something  sublime  In  the  content. 

Now  one  gpreat  result  of  such  a  panic  as  we  have 
lately  witnessed  is,  that  it  disenchants  the  mind  of 
the  illusions  created  by  the  hope  of  wealth,  and  the 
vankies  created  by  the  ambition  for  socUd  position. 
People,  at  least  sensible  people,  learn  what  sub- 
stances they  are  and  what  **  shadows  they  pursue.** 
Events  preach  to  them  truths  which  the  most  per- 
suasive preaclien  would  fail  to  oonvey.  And 
among  these  truths  there  is  none  more  important, 
or  more  fertile  of  sobering  rsfiections,  than  tlie 
truth  that  what  a  man  invests  in  trade  and  Indus- 
try, in  railroads  and  manufactures,  is  not  merely 
his  labor,  or  talent,  or  money,  but  himself;  and 
that  property,  resting  as  It  does  on  a  deoeitfril  ba- 
sis of  fluctuating  values,  is  among  the  least  sdid 
and  permanent  ot  all  ttie  things  in  which  a  man 
can  invest  himself.  This  proposition  would  have 
been  scouted  as  transcendental  a  year  ago;  but 
within  a  few  months  the  most  practical  of  men 
have  been  compelled  to  admit  that  wealth,  with 
all  its  bullying  solidity  of  appearance,  has  proved 
the  most  visiooary,  elusive,  and  trmscendental  of 


abstractions.  The  idealists  have  convicted  the 
materialists  of  mistaldng  the  sliifting  sand  for  tlie 
immovable  rock,  and  it  is  now  ttieir  turn  to  dog- 
matise ftum  the  throne  of  common  sense.  Facts 
have  demonstrated  two  of  their  propositions,  which 
are  most  repugnant  to  selfishness  and  evident  to 
reason :  first,  that  the  commercial  world  being  a 
nnit,  shodu  in  one  quarter  are  felt  in  sill  quarters, 
and  that  tlie  whole  body  is  made  to  suffer  for  the 
stupidities  and  rascalities  of  any  of  its  individual 
members ;  second,  that  the  good  of  all  is  Ixrand  up 
in  the  real  good  of  each ;  and  now,  after  thus  In- 
dicating the  identity  of  individual  interests  with 
the  general  interest,  and  plooed  political  economy 
on  its  true  foundation  in  the  Christian  religion,  the 
idealists  can  frirtber  show  the  perfect  practical  sa- 
gacity of  their  great  principle,  that  material  pos- 
sessions lack  all  the  elements  of  permanency,  cer- 
tainty, and  satisfying  content  which  Inhere  in 
spiritual  possessions. 

We  tlilnk  the  most  rapid  and  superficial  survey 
of  the  things  in  which  men  invest,  and  in  which 
they  are  invested,  will  prove  tlie  proposition.  In 
regard  to  the  darling  object  to  which  American 
energy  and  intelligence  are  directed,  the  obtaining 
of  property  and  social .  station,  we  have  already 
shown  its  transitory  and  visionary  character.  All 
of  us  have  seen  men  go  up  and  down  with  Erie  and 
Bflchigan  Southern,  with  Cumberland  Coal  and 
Cotton,  until  the  doubt  insinuated  itself  whether 
they  were  not  mere  phantasms  to  which  stocks  and 
stones  gave  all  the  appearance  of  reality  tliey  pos- 
sessed. Soul,  manhood,  vitality,  dropped  out  of 
them  as  Erie  fell  twenty  j^  CftU.^  or  Cotton  tum- 
bled from  its  proud  eminence  of  price  and  place. 
This  feet  shows  that  while  these  men  were  cunning- 
ly Investing  in  Erie  and  Cotton,  Erie  and  Cotton 
were  fer  mors  cunningly  investing  in  them.  To 
say  that  they  l>ecaine  bankrupt  is  not  to  express 
the  whole  tragedy  of  their  lives.  In  the  pursuit  ef 
material  objects  they  were  insensibly  building  up 
their  characters,  and  l)ecoming  what  tliey  pursued. 
Mentally  and  morally  they  were  **  breeding  in  and 
in**  with  the  transactions  of  their  business.  When 
they  felled,  their  bankruptcy  was  not  merely  a 
banikruptcy  of  the  purse  but  a  bankruptcy  of  na- 
ture. Their  souls  were  insolTent.  They  consented 
to  be  nothing  in  themselves  in  order  to  be  every 
thing  by  the  grace  of  the  objects  in  which  they 
dealt,  and  when  these  last  proved  deceptions  they 
literally  had  nothing  they  could  call  their  own. 
Wall  Street  bowed  before  them  for  the  wealth  which 
was  in  them.  When  the  wealth  vanished,  neither 
civility  nor  servility  could  detect  any  thing  in  what 
was  left  to  repay  the  trouble  of  a  nod  or  a  cringe. 
Fifth  Avenue  made  them  members  of  its  society 
for  their  establishments.  When  these  came  under 
the  auctioneer's  hammer,  no  social  qualities  were 
left  which  '*  good  company,'*  even  by  the  aid  of  a 
microscope,  oenld  reoognize.  The  universe,  it  is 
true,  was  still  ftill  of  objects  which  wealth  could 
neitlier  pnrdiase  nor  take  away,  but  in  them  our 
ruined  millionaires  had  never  thought  of  investing 
any  portion  of  their  souls.  We  might  have  par- 
doned their  venturing  their  whole  fortunes  in  two 
or  three  securities,  but  it  is  difficult  to  tolerate  their 
venturing  also  in  them  their  whole  natures,  with  a 
like  overdght  of  the  prudence  which  keeps  on  the 
safe  side  of  the  world*s  chances  by  a  wise  distribu- 
tion of  its  rssonrces.  When  we  contrast  the  atti- 
tude of  resolute  scorn  which  these  men  formerly 
assumed  toward  the  highest  objects  of  human  con- 
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cem  with  their  present  forlorn  Mpect,  wo  oen  hot 
mormnr  pathetioall^,  "  O  Bottom  I  how  art  thou 
invested!** 

Bnt  inTeetments  of  the  kind  we  are  now  eemid- 
ering,  namely,  inveitmenta  of  human  natoie,  ava 
not  merely  made  in  property;  they  are  also  made 
in  polities  and  party,  and  when  made  in  politics 
and  party  they  rest  on  a  foondatiott  as  insecoie,  and 
are  liable  to  end  in  bankmptcies  as  fatal,  as  when 
made  in  hnsiness.  Investment  of  the  sool  in  poli* 
tics  is  often  investment  in  the  changing  caprice  of 
the  lioup— in  rage,  envy,  hatred,  disappoinied  anv- 
bitbn,  in  lies,  heartache,  hypocrisy,  and  self-dece^ 
tion.  The  man  is  poaaessed  by  the  delnsions  and 
passions,  instead  of  possesdng  the  realities,  of  po- 
Utioal  power.  Even  if  he  be  so  fortnnate  as  to  ob- 
tain an  office,  he  finds  that  he  lias  to  nndeigo  a 
larger  amount  of  vitnperation  for  a  smaller  amount 
of  money  tlian  the  holder  of  any  other  kind  of  office. 
No  president  of  a  railroad  or  manufacturing  conu 
pany  would  consent,  far  ten  thousand  a-year,  to  be 
the  subject  of  so  much  public  abuse  as  is  lavidied 
on  many  a  postmaster  whose  salary  is  hardly  a 
thousand  a  year.  Few  voters  will  take  the  trou- 
ble to  perform  the  necessary  business  of  a  politieal 
organization,  but  they  are  all  willing  to  indulge  in 
more  or  less  contempt  for  those  who  do-^lbr  those 
who  do  the  **dirty  worlc,'*  as  they  are  toofond  of  call- 
ing the  woric  wMoh  is  done  for  their  profit  and  suc- 
cess. There  is  enough  sympathy  for  broken-down 
merchants,  but  who  lias  any  sympathy  for  a  broken- 
down  politician  ?  Tlie  orange  is  thorouglily  squeesed 
— who  heeds  the  peel  ihat  is  cast  into  tlie  street? 

It  may  also  be  doubted  if  the  investment  of  the 
brain  in  partisan  catchwords  and  declamation  is  a 
Judidous  investment  of  the  mental  powers.  No 
more  efficacious  mode  of  dissipating  the  mind  from 
a  force  into  a  vaporous  phantom  has  ever  been  da- 
vised  than  the  mode  of  cramming  the  minds  of  tlie 
young  with  political  phrases,  and  then  irritating 
their  sensibilities  to  that  pitch  of  enthusiasm  which 
urges  them  to  *^  utter  all  themsdves  into  the  air." 
The  tendency  of  such  speechifying  Is  to  make  the 
mind  incapableof  observing  a  fact,  analyzing  a  com- 
bination, grasping  a  principle,  or  thinkiog  clo»ely, 
accurately,  and  consecutively  upon  any  subject. 
The  vagabond  thoughts  and  shreds  of  thought,  deck- 
ed out  in  fkded  finery  selected  fhim  the  '*old  do*  ** 
of  doquenee,  red  from  the  orator's  lips  in  Jubilant 
defiance  of  order  and  sequence.  Or,  to  change  the 
figure,  the  brain  is  infiated  to  that  extent  which  Jus- 
tifies the  hope  that  the  defects  of  a  logic  of  wind  will 
be  overlooked  in  a  rhetoric  of  whirlwind,  and  that 
the  absence  of  ideas  will  hardly  be  noted  in  the  ter- 
rific datter  of  words.  Such  are  the  characteristics 
of  msny  of  those  astonishing  displays  of  juvenile  po- 
litical eloquence,  which  shmild  be  witnosed,  not  by 
dtisens  desirous  of  obtaining  some  facts  and  prin- 
dples  to  g^ide  them  in  voting  sensibly  and  hon- 
estly, but  by  an  audience  composed  of  ladies  whose 
lips  are  engaged  in  dissolving  the  organized  per- 
finne  of  pepperminta,  and  gentlemen  whose  teeth 
are  busy  in  penetrating  into  those  appetizing  "Aids 
to  Reflection**  which  lie  hid  in  the  shell  of  the  pea- 
nut. It  is  next  to  impossible  ever  to  reclaim  a 
young  msn  who  has  once  accustomed  his  mind  to 
think  vagrantly  in  order  that  he  may  spout  ^*  elo- 
quently.*' But  we  still  may  be  permitted  to  hope 
that  every  young  person  who  has  made  a  foolish 
speech,  and  been  applauded  therefor  by  his  party, 
will  consent,  for  his  own  good,  to  abandon  his  in- 
tention of  being  President  of  the  United  States. 


That  his  qualifleatkma  for  the  office  are  undoubt- 
ed, the  peculiar  style  of  his  eloquence  abundantly 
proves,  bnt  we  would  respectfully  suggest  to  him 
the  nmote  chance  that  some  three  or  four  millions 
of  his  countrymen  may  nU  be  sufficiently  familiar 
with  ills  claims  to  sd(»et  him  for  the  post 

In  regard  to  all  the  lower  fbrms  of  politics,  we 
much  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  man  who  invests  hia 
nature  in  their  perilous  chances  and  changes.  But 
politics  have  their  higher  ambitions  and  mora 
splendid  rewards— 4hose  which  inflame  tlie  passiona 
and  stimulate  the  intelleot  of  the  statesman.  Even 
here  it  is  dangerous  to  Invest  in  any  thing  lower 
than  patriotism ;  for  patriotism  affords  the  only  nal 
compensations  for  that  **  laborious,  invidious,  dosa- 
ly-watched  slavery  which  is  mocked  with  the  name 
of  Power."  It  ii  the  misfortune  of  the  United 
States  that  fow  of  our  eminent  statesmen  can  be 
oontent  to  9crr^  their  country  and  gain  an  honora- 
ble fkme  in  those  sitnationa  which,  though  really 
of  the  first,  are  seemingly  of  secondary  importancaw 
As  Representatives  and  Senators,  the  clear  peroe|^ 
tion  of  their  duties  is  disturbed  by  a  beatific  visim 
of  the  Presidential  Chair.  This  magnificent  ddn- 
sion,  created  by  a  visionary  hope,  is  too  often  the 
bauble  in  which  tliey  invest  their  hearts  and  souls. 
Disappointed  in  that,  they  are  stripped  of  all  that 
makea  lifo  worth  living.  Now,  for  the  real  pui^ 
poses  of  ambition  and  patriotism,  the  office  of  Sen- 
ator is  a  nobler  one  than  the  office  of  President; 
and  a -Senator  is  certain  to  be  an  honester,  wiser, 
and  bnver  man,  more  likdy  to  prove  himself 
qualified  for  the  Presidency,  provided  the  hope  of 
being  President  has  not  warped  his  convictions  and 
cem^cated  his  patriotism  with  intrigue.  But  rub 
off  the  varnish  which  gives  such  a  mischievous 
shine  to  the  White  House,  and  to  the  eye  of  reason 
the  office  of  President  has  little  in  it  to  inflame  an 
honorable  ambition.  Evcnta  daily  tend  to  make 
the  President  little  more  than  the  Distributor-Gen- 
eral of  the  spoils  of  office,  and  for  every  office  he 
gives  he  turns  ten  sycophants  into  nine  personal 
enemies  and  one  lukewarm  friend.  Lord  Brough- 
am, in  a  passage  black  with  bile,  but  which  diould 
be  deeply  meditated  by  every  aspirant  for  execn- 
tive  office,  has  shown  what  a  charming  and  digni- 
fied occupatioo  that  is  which  attempts  to  feed  the 
hunger  for  place.  Writing  from  his  own  experi- 
ence of  office-hunters,  he  says  that  **no  one  who 
has  long  been  the  dispenser  of  patrenage  amoQg 
large  bodies  of  his  fidlow-^tizens  can  foil  to  see 
inflnitdy  more  numeroua  instances  of  sordid,  self- 
ish, greedy,  ungrateful  conduct,  than  of  the  vir- 
tues to  which  such  hateful  qualitJes  stand  o^iosed. 
Daily  examples  come  before  him  of  the  most  un- 
feeling acrimony  toward  competitors,  the  most  fsr- 
fetched  squeamish  Jealousy  of  confficting  claims — 
unblushing  folsehood  in  both  its  branches,  boast- 
ing and  detraction— grasping  selfishness  in  both 
kinds,  greedy  purauit  of  men's  own  bread,  and  cdd 
calculating  on  others*  blood^ — the  fury  of  disappoint- 
ment when  that  has  not  been  done  which  it  was 
imposrible  to  do— swift  oblivion  of  all  that  has 
been  granted-^unreasonable  expectation  of  more 
only  because  much  has  been  ^ven—not  seldom 
fovora  repaid  with  hatred  and  Ul^treatment,  as  if 
by  this  unnatural  course  the  aoeount  might  be  set- 
tled between  gratitude  and  pride-^such  are  the 
secrets  of  the  human  heart  whldi  power  soon  dis- 
doees  to  Its  possessor :  add  to  these  that  which, 
however,  deeeives  no  one—the  never-ending  hypo- 
crisy of  dedaring  that  whatever  is  most  eagerly 
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lottght  is  only  coTVted  at  affbrdiiig  tbe  mMiu  of 
terring  tke  oooatrx,  tad  will  onlj  be  taken  ai  a 
lacrifice  of  indiridnal  interaat  to  the  tenae  of  pnblie 
duty/*  Now,  as  much  of  Brongbam's  patronage, 
as  Chancellor,  was  ecclesiastical,  we  may  charlta^ 
bly  suppose  that  our  ex-Presidents  coold  testify,  in 
langtuge  at  least  as  gloomy  and  bitter,  of  their 
experi«ice  of  nnderieal  applicants.  Is  it  not 
amazing  that  any  sane  man,  who  coold  pick  np  a 
snbsistnioe  in  a  ooontry  oovit,  or  eren  on  the  higli* 
way,  should  think  it  the  highest  of  earthly  honors 
to  be  engaged  in  this  business  of  dispensing  patron- 
age? 

Bat  investments,  tmly  considered,  are  made  in 
literature,  art,  science,  ind  philosophy,  as  well  as 
In  bosineBS  and  politics;  and  when  made  in  beanty 
and  truth,  in  laws,  principles,  iuTentlons,  ideals, 
they  ars  among  the  most  permanent  and  essential- 
ly  real  and  remunerative  of  all  inrestments  of  mind 
mid  character— provided  always  that  the  mottree 
of  the  thinker  are  on  a  level  with  the  sut^)ect-mat- 
ter  of  his  thought.  The  Swiss  who  sell  their  brains 
are  of  no  higher  rank  than  the  Swiss  who  sell  their 
•words ;  and  it  is  doubtless  true  that  the  poet,  the 
•rtbt,  the  man  of  sdence,  the  philosopher,  may  be 
Impelled  by  vanities,  envies,  jealousies,  and  ha- 
treds, as  igiioble  as  any  which  influence  tbe  action 
of  the  knavish  trader  in  money  or  the  knavish 
trader  in  political  opinions  and  interests ;  but  when 
tbe  search  for  truth  and  beauty  is  inspired  by  a  gen- 
uine love  of  truth  and  beanty,  every  thing  that  ia 
gained  is  a  possesiion  forever.  The  mind  is  in  har- 
monious relations  with  the  great  objective  facts  and 
laws  it  was  created  to  disoom,  comnrane  with,  and 
possess ;  and  whether  we  say  that  the  mind  invests  in 
them  or  they  invest  in  the  mind,  the  result  is  equally 
beneficent  If  weeontrastabit>kenmerohantor  a 
defeated  politician  with  a  man  of  equal  intellect  who 
has  invoked  in  art  and  science,  we  shall  see  at  once 
the  diflerence  between  the  property  that  panics  can 
destroy  and  the  property  that  panics  can  not  touch. 
In  regard  to  the  joy,  the  ecstasy,  even  the  solid, 
practical  satiiftiction,  which  come  firom  the  con- 
sdottsness  of  intellectual  wealth,  who  shall  have 
the  impudenoe  to  compaiv  with  them  the  delights 
which  any  material  property  can  give  ?  Who  shall 
say  that  the  chuckle  of  BothfehiM,  as  he  makes  a 
lucky  hit  in  the  three  per  cents,  rspresents  a  tithe 
of  the  inward  ecstasy  of  Agassis,  as  hb  conquer- 
ing intelligence  subjugates  to  his  science  some  hith- 
erto rebelUous  province  of  the  animal  kingdom  ? 
We  doubt  if  all  the  money  of  the  banker  coold  pur- 
chase the  transport  that  the  naturalist  finds  even 
in  his  jelly  fishes. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  many  amateurs  who 
have  mistaken  *^  aspiration  for  inspiration,**  the 
power  of  enjoying  beauty  for  the  power  of  creating 
beauty,  the  faculty  of  apprehending  what  science 
has  discovered  for  sdentifie  genius,  may  have  found 
that  the  attempt  to  invest  their  natures  in  litera- 
ture, art,  and  science,  has  ended  In  mortification 
and  disappointment — in  mental  bankruptcy  and 
Impossibility  to  pay  the  debt  **  whfch  every  man 
owes  to  his  profession."  This,  however,  comes 
from  their  own  inability  to  acquire  property  In  na- 
ture, and  not  fhmi  the  inability  of  nature  to  confiBr 
property  en  the  genius  that  can  rightly  claim  it. 
They  are  miserable,  not  because  they  are  engaged 
in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  but  because,  through  theb 
vanity,  they  are  pretenders  to  genius.  They  might 
have  profitably  invested  in  taste  and  knowledge ; 
they  foiled  only  because  tbey  traded  beyond  thefar  I 


capital,  and  attempted  to  introduce  into  the  king- 
doms of  mind  the  worst  abuses  of  that  credit  system 
which  is  the  plague  of  the  world  of  business. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  those 
investments  which  are  not  only  the  most  solid  and 
lasting  in  themselves,  but  which  underlie  and  guide 
all  others  which  give  durable  satisfaction  to  human 
nature.  These  are  investments  in  moral  princi- 
ples. Property  in  moral  principles  is  **  real*'  prop- 
erty, in  a  higher  sense  than  any  legal  sense ;  but 
these  principles  are  only  truly  possessed  when  they 
are  organised  into  virtues ;  and  then  they  are  good 
for  both  worlds.  Let  any  man  invest  himself  in 
justice,  firmness,  simplicity,  patience,  moderation, 
truthfhlness,  disinterestedness,  charity,  and  he  will 
quickly  realize  the  truth  of  the  Chinese  proverb, 
that  '^  Virtues,  if  they  do  not  give  talents,  supply 
their  place ;  while  talents  neither  give  virtues  nor 
supply  their  place."  Virtues  act  on  the  intelli- 
gence primarily  by  prompting  the  self-scrutiny 
which  results  in  self-knowledge.  The  misery  and 
ft«t  of  life  proceed  fh>m  immoderate  desires.  Ap- 
petite, passion,  egotism,  conoeit,  run  awsy  with  the 
mind,  corrupt  all  its  processes  of  thought,  and  doom 
it  equally  to  ignorance  of  self  and  ignorance  of  tlie 
real  character  of  the  vicious  or  flimsy  externals  of 
life  for  which,  as  well  as  to  which,  it  madly  abandons 
itself.  The  sublime  thought  in  the  panble  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  Is  compressed  in  the  simple  words, 
^*  when  he  came  to  himself* — ^when  exhaustion  of 
all  the  pleasures  of  sensuality,  and  exhaustion  of 
all  its  penalties,  had  brought  him  back  to  the  aw- 
ful personality  lodged  in  his  breast,  fhmi  which  he 
had  been  violently  swept  in  the  tumult  and  storm 
of  his  riot.  In  the  same  way,  men  learn  ftrom  tbe 
revulsions  of  other  forms  of  seIf4ibandonment — 
fhnn  commercial  panics,  flrom  mortified  political 
ambition,  from  fkilures  In  achieving  fame  In  the 
pursuits  of  literature,  art,  and  science,  finom  all 
forms  of  debauch,  sensual,  selfish,  or  mental— what 
is  Intrinsic  and  h^estmctible  in  themselves.  Es- 
caped for  a  time  firom  the  realities  of  their  being, 
and  investittg  their  life  in  delusions,  the  period  in- 
evitably comes  when  they  are  compelled  to  coo- 
fhmt  the  rebuking  spirit  within,  and  stand  con- 
victed of  folly  aa  well  as  sin.  The  virtues  are  then 
remorseftdly  recognized  as  the  only  sure  posses- 
sions. It  is  seen  that  these  teach  economic  princi- 
ples, and  give  to  business  all  it  has  of  permanency 
by  giving  to  it  an  it  has  of  honesty.  It  Is  seen 
that  these  take  selfish  ambition  out  of  politics,  and 
keep  states  alive  by  patriotism.  It  is  seen  that 
these  lift  the  sentimenU  of  the  man  of  letters  and 
the  man  of  science  to  the  level  of  the  beauty  the 
imagination  aims  to  embody,  and  the  truth  the  In* 
telleet  seeks  to  discover.  It  is  seen,  in  short,  that 
the  peculiar  combination  <^  virtues  wUch  Is  called 
integrity,  is  the  source  of  the  peculiar  combfaiation 
of  fkcultieo  we  call  wisdom.  And  it  is  this  thor- 
ottgh  integrity  of  nature,  whidi  implies  faltegrity  in 
buslnes^  faltegrity  In  afTairs  of  state,  integrity  In 
sentiment,  understanding,  reason,  and  imagina- 
tkm,— it  is  this  which  is  especially  needed  ia  an 
age  Hke  ours,  whose  activity  and  faitelUgence  ran 
so  l^iriously  ia  the  (Hrectioo  of  industrial  and  oom- 
mertial  oceupatkms  that  nothing  kss  than  the 
austerest  ethics  can  overcome  the  frightfhl  tempta- 
tions to  excess  or  to  ftuud  by  which  those  occupa- 
tions are  beset ;  and  we  trust  that  the  country  will 
not  be  oompelled  to  learn  through  a  series  of  regu- 
larly recurring  panics,  that  virtaes,  ideal  In  their 
spiritual  essence  and  power,  but  tremendooaly  act- 
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ual  in  the  omoBeqaences  which  follow  their  tIoU- 
tion,  are  in  their  Immense  utility  the  most  practi- 
cal of  all  things,  though  they  may  draw  their  vital- 
ity from  invisible  fountains  of  influence,  and  refer 
to  motives  of  action  which  sel^styled  practical  men 
are  wont  to  deride  at  too  fine  and  abstraet  for  the 
conduct  of  life 


(giitnr'a  €mi  Cljflit 


'  To  the  Easy  Chair. 


<«'T>UT  the  heart,  L.  P.  H.1  the  heart  is  of 
I)  oak.' 

"  Who  ever  heard  of  an  Easy  Chair  having  a 
heart  ?  Not  I,  certainly,  before ;  neither  did  I  be- 
lieve it  possible,  some  time  since,  when  no  notice 
was  taken  by  Easy  Chair  of  a  certain  country  girl's 
epistle— not  dated  at  Chicago,  however.  But  hers 
was  not  in  thy  praise,  oh  Easy  Chair !  like  that 
of  the  loving  and  admiring  L.  P.  H. :  'twas  a  brief 
bit  of  honest  censure,  else  perhaps  we  might  before 
this  have  been  told  of  that  royal  heart  *  of  oak.' 
Well,  'tis  a  wooden  one,  or  perhaps  nobody  would 
have  heard  of  it.  But  one  can  not  help  thinking 
that  oak-wood  has  become  strangely  sensitive  to 
praise  and  blame — a  newly-discovered  and  very  pe- 
culiar quality  of  that  hitherto  unappreciated  tree 
of  the  forest ;  demonstrating  beyopd  a  doubt  that, 
however  royal  in  the  forest,  when  converted  into 
a  certain  Easy  Chair,  *tis  not  above  the  common 
weaknesses— jxmiofiRCZ — of  human  nature  gener- 
ally. 

.^*  But  we  are  severe  almost  beyond  our  intent. 

'*  You  did  sit  in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  and 
you  were  one  of  those  who  *  agreed  that  there  could 
be  no  higher  human  pleasure  than  to  be  the  inspir- 
ing and  consoling  friend  of  those  you  did  not  know, 
and  who  could  never  know  you.' 

**  'Tis  a  long  way  back,  doubtless,  but  memory 
has  sped  over  the  distance  of  time,  and  you  were 
tliere  again  when  you  penned  the  paragraph. 

**  Is  sympathy  as  fleet,  and  does  it  ever  loi- 
ter kindly  with  others  who  have  similar  hopes  or 
dreams,  though  not  in  the  forests  of  Fontainebleau  ? 

"  From  a  Mend  truly,  though  without  a  nafne." 

Age  has  its  infirmities,  O  friend  without  a  name ! 
and  makes  its  mark  even  upon  wooden  hearts.  For 
the  Easy  Cliair  makes  your  ear  its  confessional,  and 
declares  that  it  has  no  recollection  of  any  such  '*  bit 
of  censure" — appetizing,  doubtless — to  which  you 
refer. 

But  as  your  letter  is  like  many  letters  that  are 
written  to  all  who  sit  in  Chairs  more  or  less  Easy, 
let  us  consider  for  a  moment  one  question :  Why 
do  you  assume  that  your  letter  was  neglected  be- 
cause the  vanity  of  the  recipient  was  offended? 
Might  not  the  letter  have  deserved  to  be  neglect- 
ed? Is  it  not  your  own  vanity  that  cries  out 
against  that  of  the  Easy  Chair  ?  It  is  a  very  com- 
mon mistake,  nameless  firiend.  Sydney  Sn^th,  in 
one  of  his  sermons,  said  that  eharity  was  so  in- 
stinctive in  men  that  A  never  heard  of  B's  distress 
without  instantly  wishing  C  to  relievB  it.  It  is 
the  eternal  tendency  to  save  ourselves  at  any  haz- 
ard, by  believing  that  somebody  else  is  to  blame,  or 
ought  to  go  forward,  or  ought  to  stay  behind. 

Yoo,  for  instance,  write  a  letter  of  reproof  to  the 
Easy  Chair,  which  that  venerable  piece  of  furni- 
ture receives  or  does  not  receive.  In  either  case  it 
ia  not  printed,  which  was  your  intentbn;  and  in- 


stead of  supposing  that  it  was  not  worth  printing, 
you  only  conclude  that  the  Easy  Chair  is  a  vain, 
old,  foolish  piece  of  wood,  upon  whom  ever}'  thing 
but  praise  is  wasted. 

Is  that  decent,  not  to  say  loyal,  or  lovely,  or 
humane? 

You,  of  course,  the  Easy  Chair  is  to  infer,  are 
not  susceptible  to  the  sweet  poison  of  flattery — ^you, 
of  course,  float  in  that  superior  realm —  No,  name- 
less !  the  Easy  Chair  will  not  affect  a  sarcasm 
which  it  does  not  fseL  It  will  believe  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  your  faith  that  nothing  but  the  fact  of 
your  note's  containing  a  censure  prevented  its  pub- 
lication. 

With  what,  then,  did  you  quarrel?  Was  the 
Easy  Chair  too  light,  and  flippant,  and  careless? 
Did  it  too  sedulously  avoid  the  great  themes  of 
State  and  Church,  and  of  morals  noingled  with  pol- 
itics, which  interest  every  thoughtful  mind  in  the 
country,  and  upon  which  you  desired  some  expres- 
sbn  of  opinion?  But  do  3*ou  gather  com  from 
raspberry  bushes,  or  wheat  from  mallows  ?  Is  it 
any  objection  to  an  Easy  Chair  that  it  is  easy— to  a 
rodiing-chair  that  it  rocks  ?  Do  you  complain  of 
a  toilet-table  that  it  is  not  a  French-bedstead,  or 
of  an  iBolian  harp  that  it  is  not  a  trumpet  ? 

Here,  in  this  Magazine,  in  this  store-house  of 
pleasant  and  instructive  literature,  a  new  piece  of 
furniture  wheels  itself  and  says,  *U  am  not  the 
dinner-table,  nor  the  front  door,  nor  the  study,  nor 
the  bolts  on  the  shutters,  nor  the  dog  on  the  porch, 
nor  the  pistol  in  the  chamber ;  I  am  simply  an  Eas}* 
Cliair.  If  you  are  tired,  and  want  to  loll,  sit  in 
me.  If  you  want  to  smoke  and  chat,  sit  in  me. 
If  you  have  been  fed  with  the  strong  meat  on  the 
T€U)le,  and  have  chirped  and  chatted  and  smiled 
over  the  nuts  and  sweetmeats  in  the  Drawer^  and 
now  wish  to  muse  a  little  with  your  eyes  half 
closed — ^to'critidse  a  little  the  spirit  in  which  you 
have  feasted,  and  to  philosophize  in  a  quiet  and 
small  way  over  the  greater  feast  of  Life — why, 
drop  into  me.  Above  all,  if  you  want  to  drop 
asleep,  fall  into  my  arms,"  quoth  the  Easy  Chair. 

Now,  if  you  wi^  to  do  none  of  these  things,  donH 
sit  in  the  Easy  Chair.  You  see  how  simple  it  is? 
You  ma}'  complain  that  the  wood  from  which  it 
was  carved  was  not  made  into  a  club,  or  a  gun-car- 
riage, or  the  stancheon  of  a  sliip — was  not  made 
subsidiary  to  some  solid  purpose  in  the  world ;  but 
to  compare  small  things  with  great,  is  that  not  like 
wishing  that  Benvenuto  Cellini  had  been  Michael 
Angelo  ?  or  that  there  had  been  no  cups  and  vases, 
no  exquisite  gold  work  in  the  world,  but  only  grand 
statues  and  cathedrals  ?  Do  you  remember  Words- 
worth's stanza,  written  in  the  album  of  a  nameless 
friend?  Let  the  Easy  Chair  write  it  upon  the 
heart  (not,  as  it  believes,  wooden)  of  its  nameless 
friend: 

**  8maU  serriee  Is  true  service  while  It  lasts; 

Of  all  thy  friends,  though  humble,  scorn  not  one ; 
The  daisy,  by  the  shadow  that  it  casts, 
Protests  the  lingering  dew-drop  from  the  sun.** 

And  now,  of  course,  yon  will  have  something 
more  to  say.  You  will  grant  that  there  must  be 
thistledown  and  pond-liUes  as  well  as  barley  and 
r}'e — there  must  be  Benvenutos  as  well  as  Michael 
Angelos— Easy  Chain  as  well  as  Study  Chairs,  or 
Chidrs  of  Professors  or  Senators,  or  great  caUie- 
drals  and  temples.  But,  you  will  say,  how  can  I 
respect  Angelo  if  he  deliberately  chooses  to  be  Cel- 
lini—or Raphael,  if  he  prefers  to  tint  pretty  flowers 
to  painting  the  Madonna  and  cherubim-— or  the 
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potential  plant,  the  Msence  «nd  unorganized  sool  of 
regeUble  growth,  if  it  ealml/  cliooiea  to  gleam 
and  whiten  for  a  few  tnmmer  hours  upon  a  dark 
water-coarse,  rather  than  to  take  form  in  the  glo- 
rious society  of  grains,  and  develop  into  a  blessing 
to  the  hnman  economy  as  well  as  a  Uossom  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  human  eye  ? 

That  is  fair  again ;  but,  nameless  friend,  the  an- 
swer is  here,  that  the  grain  has  moments  when  it 
is  only  beauty,  not  use ;  when  it  is  a  pretty  flossy 
flower,  and  not  a  fruit — ^that  the  artist  who  carries 
St.  Peter's  in  his  brain,  has  little  sonnets  and  love- 
stories  in  his  heart— that  the  brave  gentleman  who 
leads  in  the  flashing  f^nt  of  the  charge  of  death  or 
victory,  devoted  to  a  great  oause,  has  happy  hours 
when  be  converses  of  other  things  than  his  great 
Interest,  when  he  gives  himself  to  cheerful  lelaxa* 
tion,  as  Luther  and  Milton  to  music.  Is  there  no 
philosophy  in  the  old  German  couplet, 

*'  Wsr  llebt  nieht  Wein,  Weib,  und  Oeauig, 
Er  bldbt  eln  Narr  sein  Leben  Ung,** 

Or»  as  old  Thackeray  used  to  thunder  it  out, 
**  Who  loves  Dot  vine,  woman,  and  soi^,' 
H«  ia  a  fool  his  whole  life  long.** 
And  if  any  man  interprets  the  couplet  basely,  the 
baseness  is  in  him,  not  in  the  lines. 

Now  in  this  philosophy,  if  you  choose  to  see  it, 
is  the  reply  of  the  Easy  Chair  to  your  possible  que»- 
tion.  Would  you  quarrel  with  Mr.  Azote  Murom, 
the  lecturer,  or  the  Hon.  Spread  Eagle,  the  famous 
Senator,  because  they  came  and  chatted  with  you, 
in  a  morning  call,  of  books  and  pictures  and  socie- 
ty and  little  events  at  home  and  abroad,  reserving 
their  thunders  and  eloquence  of  principle,  and  per- 
suasive argument,  for  the  rostrum  and  the  Senate 
Chamber?  It  does  not  follow  that  yon  are  un^ 
laithful  to  your  convictions  upon  some  subjects,  be- 
cause you  sometimes  talk  of  others  without  allud- 
ing to  them.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  in  order  to  show 
your  loyalty  to  them,  to  do  as  the  old  divine  did 
who  did  not  believe  in  the  Apostolic  succession, 
and  scouted  the  theory  of  Bishops.  He  was  one 
day  reading  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  to  his  flock, 
**  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth,**  then,  suddenly  interrupting  himself,  he 
broke  in,  "  but,  my  brethren,  it  doesn't  say  that 
he  created  Bishops  !** 

You  may  leave  the  bishops  alone,  sometimes, 
without  the  slightest  detriment  to  your  own  ho^ 
esty. 

So  much  for  what  you  might  have  asked  the 
Easy  Chair,  friend  without  a  name,  in  that  letter 
which  he  can  never  see ;  and  now  a  word  for  wliat 
you  do  ask  him  in  the  letter  which  he  puts  at  the 
head  of  his  column. 

Whether  he  sympathizes  still  with  the  dreams 
and  hopes  of  others  who  hope  and  dream  as  he  did 
in  the  summers  long  ago  in  the  forest  of  Fontaine- 
blen? 

Why,  yes;  how  oould  he  help  it?  What  was 
his  own  feeling  but  sympathy  with  those  who  had 
done  what  he  longed  to  do  ?  Why  should  he  have 
any  jealousy  or  fear  of  other  Chairs  getting  to  be 
more  Easy  than  he?  If  yon,  friend,  succeed  in  your 
career,  and  find  that  your  dreams  and  hopes  have 
become  real  around  you,  then  remember  this,  that 
your  wreath  remains  however  many  new  wreaths 
may  be  woven.  If  you  have  done  or  said  some- 
thing which  men  hold  dear,  it  is  not  less  dear  to 
them  because  somebody  else,  also,  has  said  and 
done  a  good  thing.  Fame  is  like  love,  and  love  is 
like  light.    Although  the  Mammoth  Cave  and  the 


Gfotto  of  Adelsberg,  and  all  the  caverns  of  the 
earth  were  suddenly  thrown  open  to  the  day,  there 
would  be  stilllight  enough  to  fill  them  all,  without 
lobbing  your  room  of  a  single  ray  or  bringing  your 
noon  nearer  to  twilight ;  or  if,  in  tlie  inconceivable 
depths  of  space,  a  new  sjrstem  of  stars  or  new  con- 
stellations of  systems  were  created,  they  would  all 
be  fed  with  light  firom  the  undiminished  and  undi- 
minishing  fount  of  light— as,  if  the  tenderest  of  mo- 
thers has  many  children,  she  loves  the  first  as  well 
as  she  can  love  any  thing,  and  each  succeeding  one 
quite  as  weU. 

*'Tnie  lore  In  this  diffeis  from  gold  and  day, 
Tliat  to  divide  is  not  to  take  away** 

So  is  it  with  fame  and  success ;  and  so  with  the 
Easiness  of  Chairs.  As  for  this  one,  it  has  no 
friend,  to  itself  unknown,  with  whose  hopes  and 
ambitions  it  has  not  constant  sympathy.  Why 
not  have  as  much  for  It — not  for  its  own  comfort, 
but  for  yours  ?  Why  believe  that  it  must  needs 
be  a  disagreeable,  vain,  cowardly,  flippant  puffer- 
doodle  because  it  u  an  Easy  Chair? 

It  does  not  speak  for  itself  only,  but  for  all  who, 
as  yon  choose  to  consider,  have  an  easier  life  than 
they  ought  to  have.  Jealousy  is  only  vanity.  Are 
we  really  glad  to  hear  of  the  faults  of  our  best 
fHends? 


Thb  Easy  Chair  has  been  lately  talking  with 
Mr.  Azote  Mumm,  the  great  lecturer,  who  has  re- 
turned firom  his  winter  wanderings,  and  is  now  set- 
tling quietly  down  to  prepare  his  next  season's  dis- 
courses. 

"What,  already?"  demanded  the  Easy  Chair. 
"  Are  you  quite  sure — ^hem  I — ^ha  I— of— of— of— the 
perpetuity  of  the  Lyceum  ?'* 

You  see  the  Easy  Chair  found  itself  upon  the 
very  verge  of  asking  Mr.  Mumm  whether  be  thought 
he  would  be  invited  the  next  season,  but  recovered 
itself,  with  a  little  stuttering,  enough  to  let  the  ig- 
nominy of  the  doubt  fall  upon  the  Lyceum  itself 
not  upon  the  lecturer.  That  great  man  (see  the 
notices  of  his  lectures)  replied  with  an  air  of  lofty 
compassion,  as'if  the  Easy  Chair  had  been  an  in^ 
tellectual  and  moral  Sandwich  Islander : 

"My  dear  Easy  Chair,  you  don't  understand 
these  things.  The  arrangements  are  made  in  ad- 
vance. If  you  choose,  I  will  lay  before  you  my 
views  of  the  Lyceum  in  America." 

The  Chair  Juddered  a  little,  for  there  was  an 
air  of  "firstly"  in  the  tone  with  which  this  was 
said,  and  it  had  no  wish  to  e^joy  gratis  that  priv- 
ilege of  a  lecture  from  Mumm  for  which  fifty  dol- 
lars was  continually  paid  by  intelligent  societies — 
the  obligation  would  have  been  too  great,  you  see. 
But  what  was  to  be  done?  Mr.  Mumm  was  evi- 
dently on  the  point  of  beginning,  and  it  was  foolish 
to  hope  to  prevent  him. 

But  you,  reader,  may  really  care  to  know  what 
his  experience  had  taught  him,  without  the  graces 
and  coloring  of  his  rhetoric — ^and  you  shall  have  it. 

The  Lyceum — or  the  course  of  miscellaneous 
winter  lectures  in  towns  and  villages  all  through 
the  country— has  now  become  a  fixed  American 
institution.  It  has  ceased  to  be  a  whim  or  a  fancy, 
and  the  intelligent  people  in  every  place,  who  wish 
to  have  some  occasion  of  social  assembly  which 
shall  be  entertaining,  or  suggestive,  or  instructive, 
have  universally  adopted  the  system  of  weekly  lec- 
tures. It  brings  before  the  people  of  the  town  eX' 
tsry  variety  of  subject,  treated  with  every  degree 
01  ability  by  every  kind  of  mind.     The  lectures 
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are  learned,  light,  scientific,  literary,  biographical, 
pldloeophical,  social,  critiod,  good,  l>ad,  indiffer- 
ent. The  lecturers  are  men  of  whom  the  town 
has  heard,  and  whom  it  can  now  Judge  for  itadf— 
or  they  are  unknown  men  to  whom  the  audience 
may  give  the  passports  of  success  in  other  towns 
and  throughout  the  land.  The  result  is,  tliat  the 
people  have  something  outside  of  themselves  to 
think  of  and  talk  about ;  they  expose  themselves 
to  the  chances  of  being  allured  and  incited  toward 
things  in  which  they  did  not  know  they  had  any 
interest ;  they  may  discover  in  the  lecturer  a  secret 
sympathy  for  their  own  private  lives  and  careers, 
and  find  in  his  words  a  cordial  or  a  balm  which 
will  be  of  use  forever.  The  lecturer  is,  in  fact,  a 
sower,  scattering  broadcast;  and  it  is  hard  but  some 
wheat  shall  follow  his  generous  hand,  and  intellect- 
ual  and  moral  plenty  fulfill  his  diance  suggestions. 

Every  body  is  skeptical  eveiy  year  about  the 
Lyceum.  But  even  this  recent  hard  season  has 
been  lets  hard  upon  lectures  than  on  any  thing 
else.  In  some  few  towns  they  have  been  omitted ; 
but  generally  they  have  remarkably  flourished. 

For  what  is  the  Lyceum,  in  fact,  but  a  great 
lay-church  ?  The  lecturer  is  wjiat  Thackeray  calls 
the  humorist,  a  week-day  preacher.  He  mav  joke 
and  laugh  in  his  sermon,  however,  and  make  his 
hearer  do  the  same,  if  he  can.  He  may  take  his 
text  in  any  quarter,  and  discuss  it  with  all  the  skill, 
and  apply  it  with  all  the  eloquent  force  he  can ;  and 
of  this  he  may  be  sure— that  his  best  is  best  liked. 
The  judgment  of  a  general  popular  audience  upon  a 
man's  performance  is  generally  singularly  correct. 
It  may  not  be  especially  entertained,  but  it  knows 
whether  it  ought  to  be.  It  may  not  go  to  hear  him 
next  time,  but  it  is  a  little  ashamed  of  staying 
away. 

And  as  Americans  are  fond  of  hearing  every  thing 
discussed,  and  as  they  have  engaged  so  many  of 
their  best  speakers  in  the  Lyceum,  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  why  they  should  tire  of  them  until 
the  preacher  becomes  dulL  Stupidity  in  a  speak- 
er is  the  unpardonable  sin.  But. as  long  as  the 
lecturers  are  f^h  and  interested  so  long  the  list- 
eners will  be.  Is  Mr.  Emerson  heard  with  any 
less  interest  than  he  was  twenty  years  ago  ? 

This  is  something  of  what  Azote  Mumm,  Esq., 
returning  from  a  tour  of  seventy  lectures*  Arom 
Katahdin  to  Kansas,  bestowed  upon  hb  faithful 
Easy  Chair.  But  while  he  spoke  an  idea  dawned 
upon  the  mind  of  his  hearer  which  demands  a  sep- 
arate section  and  thoughtful  consideration. 

The  Lyceum  may  be  considered  as  fully  and 
firmly  established.  But  it  has  its  limiU  as  the 
pulpit  has.  It  is  understood  that  all  literary,  art- 
istic, scientific  subjects  may  be  preperly  treated  in 
the  Lyceum,  but  nothing  politicaL  People  are  as- 
fumed  to  differ  amiably  about  the  merits  of  Socra- 
tes and  the  probable  song  of  the  Syrens,  or  the  age 
of  Andromache,  as  of  theories  of  star-dust  and  the 
composition  of  water,  and  of  the  value  of  lying, 
thieving,  and  swearing,  in  the  abstract.  They 
will  listen  amiably  and  attentively  also  to  the  most 
animated  discussion  of  the  politics  of  Greece  and 
Borne,  and  especially  of  Troy  and  early  Egypt — 
provided  always  no  inference  is  drawn  farther 
down  than  the  last  century  in  some  other  country. 
At  any  political  discussion  within  this  century  they 
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begin  to  bristle :  if  in  this  oountfy  they  bark ;  if  of 
to-day,  and  here,  they  bite. 

Now,  if  a  Lyoenm  ia  good  to  interest  and  instmct 
in  literature  and  science  and  morals,  it  is  so  much 
the  better  for  political  discussion  and  debate. 

'^Whatl**  cries  Solomon  Gunnybags,  President 
of  the  ^Esthetic  Union  in  Uie  little  town  where  he 
was  bom,  and  where  be  still  has  a  bouse  and  an 
immense  popular  consideration  among  the  inliab- 
itants,  although  he  resides  in  the  dty,  **  what ! 
destroy  the  delightfhl  proprieties  of  our  weekly 
meetings  in  which,  by  general  consent,  we  have 
eschewed  political  diflbrences,  and  fall  to  talking 
the  coarse  ribaldry  of  pot-houses  ?  No,  Sir,  nev- 
er I  The  glorious  union  of  our  literary  sympathiee 
shall  be  preserved  intact,  or  I,  Sir,  will  fall  among 
its  ruins!*' 

It  was  part  of  a  speech  he  made  upon  a  proposi- 
tion to  enlaige  the  scope  of  the  Society,  and  sounds 
a  little,  at  the  end,  like  a  strain  fh>m  those  bursts 
of  eloquence  that  so  often  gladden  us  in  our  cher- 
ished and  dignified  national  Congress. 

Also,  the  Pohftqvttder^  or  th»  Daily  Vox  PcfmU^ 
alluded  to  the  same  proposition  in  these  terms : 

'*Why  should  the  Lyceum  be  degraded  to  the 
level  of  the  grog-shop  and  the  ring  ?  Is  not  a  po- 
litical caucus  sufficiently  rowdy  and  dii>gusting 
without  endeavoring  to  turn  the  calm  and  classic 
lecture-room  into  a  howling  den  of  drunkards,  liars, 
and  scoundrels  in  general  ?  Politics  are  too  dirty 
already ;  let  us,  at  least,  preserve  one  retreat  sa- 
cred from  their  defilement.** 

Now  tlio  Easy  Chair,  in  the  words  of  Gunnybag, 
plants  itself  just  here.  In  this  countiy,  of  all  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  we  want  very  clear  ideas  of  po- 
litical affairs,  l>ecau8e  we  are  all  political  actors — 
we  all  vote.  To  this  clear  comprehension  of  great 
public  and  national  questions  something  more  is 
necessary  than  the  statements  and  instructions  of  a 
purely  partisan  press,  whether  calling  itself  inde* 
pendent  or  not,  and  if  the  caucus  and  the  political 
meeting  be  wliat  the  Poli/sqweler  calls  them,  they 
are  not  very  desirable  schools  of  political  instruc- 
tion. Grave  reports  and  speeches  people  can  hard- 
ly be  pereuaded  to  read  carefully.  How,  then,  is  a 
proper  knowledge  and  a  fair  estimate  of  such  sub- 
jects to  be  obtained  half  so  easily  and  so  well  as  in 
a  political  lyceum,  in  which,  alternately,  if  the  au- 
dience chose,  champions  and  expoundov  of  every 
side  should  appear,  and,  under  the  restraints  of  a 
large  popular  assembly  of  men  and  women,  argue 
and  discuss  tlie  commanding  questions  of  the  day  ? 

The  intelligent  middling  wealthy  class,  whose 
vast  vote  controls  this  government — who  stand  be- 
tween the  very  rich  and  conservative  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  ignorant  votera  on  the  other— who 
leave  political  meetings  to  the  latter  and  stay  at 
home,  too  often,  with  the  former— constitute  the 
lyceum  audience  every  where,  and  in  their  pre^ 
ence  political  questions  could  be  discussed  without 
the  filth  and  fury  of  the  bar-room,  or  the  partiality 
of  a  heated  side.  The  presence  of  women  would  se* 
cure  propriety,  would  inspire  eloquence,  and  would 
deepen  and  strengthen  their  influence  upon  their 
husbands,  and  bretliers,  and  lovera,  and  through 
them  upon  the  state. 

If,  indeed,  we  are  a  nation  which  can  not  gravely 
and  decently  discuss  its  highest  interests  and  pro- 
fonndest  questions,  then  we  are  not  fit  to  be  citi« 
sens  of  a  republic.  And  that  very  fact  would 
serve  as  a  capital  subject  for  the  introductory  lec- 
ture before  the  Political  Lyceum.    Who  will  start  ? 
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In  what  quiet  and  stnalblfl  town  will  the  move- 
ment be  made?  Who  does  not  aee  that  such  a 
Lyceum  would  help  us  in  deteimlning  questions 
more  according  to  reason  than  to  passion?  Presi- 
dent Gunny  bags  begs  to  differ  from  the  Easy  Chair. 
He  finds  things  very  well  as  they  are.  He  doesn't 
understand  this  new-fkngled  twaddling.  Politics 
are  one  thing,  morals  and  literature  aore  two  other 
things.  The  government  of  this  country  is  con- 
fided  to  ignorant  and  unprincipled  politicians  who 
oongfcgate  in  bar-rooms  and  engineer  elections. 
Why  should  decent  people  dirty  their  fingers  with 
the  business?  Principles!  leasool  the  worid! 
why,  Sir,  the  public  is  an 

ASS!! 

There !  it's  all  Gunnybags.  The  ind^nant  readi- 
er needn't  turn  upon  the  Easy  Chair.  It  had  bo» 
thing  to  do  with  it,  but  hear  it.  The  Easy  Chair 
is  part  of  the  public ;  and  so  {pianissima)  is  old 
Gunnybags. 

But  to  the  question  itself-««f  the  public  an  ass? 
Is  there  any  generally  understood  maxim  among 
those  who  have  to  deal  directly  with  the  pnbUe 
that  it  must  be  sopped  with  humbug,  that  it  must 
be  tickled,  caressed,  and  flattered?  Was  Aris- 
tophanes right,  two  thousand  and  more  years  ago, 
in  calling  it  an  **  ill-tempered,  cross-grained,  jeal- 
ous-pated,  seU'indulgtnt  dd  gentleman?"  Gra- 
cious! is  there  the  slightest  possibility  that  Solo- 
mon  Gunaybags  himself  might  be  taken  as  the 
most  perfsct  type  of  what  he  so  loudly  calls  an 
Ass!!! 

Forbid  it !  all  beat  emotions  of  our  oommon  na- 
ture! 

And  yet  that  the  public  w  an  ass  is  a  matter  of 
very  frequent  assertion.  Azote  Mumm,  Esquire, 
the  great  lecturer,  declares  that  he  often  returns  to 
his  hotel,  after  the  delivery  of  one  of  his  eloquent 
lectures,  saddened  by  the  remembrance  that  not 
the  best  or  the  most  serious  or  beautiful  or  thought- 
ful parts  of  his  discourse  excited  the  attention  and 
applause  of  the  public,  but  only  what  he  contempt- 
uously calls  aquirt, 

**  Great  orators  peptdar.  Sir!"  saysAaoteMumm, 
Esquire,  addressbg  the  Easy  Chair.  '*  Why,  Sir, 
what  sort  of  figure  do  you  suppose  Pericles  would 
cut  at  Tammany  Hall  ?  How  long  do  you  think 
the  BeetleviUe  Lyceum  would  listen  to  Cicero  lec- 
turing upon  Friendship,  or  Demosthenes  upon  Pa- 
triotism ?  Why,  Sir,  didn't  Sheridan  make  West- 
minster Hall  fttU  of  men  and  women  cry,  and  didnt 
Burke  empty  the  house  ?  No,  Sir  (Mumm  is  very 
parliamentary  in  hb  style).  Sqmrt^  highly-colored 
twaddle,  buffoonery,  farce,  and  extravagant  rheto- 
ric, is  the  thing."  (Mumm  is  not  very  grammat- 
ical just  here,  and  certainly  that  is  a  very  singular 
verb  for  such  a  plurality  of  nominatives') 

When  he  tested  and  breathed  himself;  the  Easy 
Chair  asked  Mumm  if  be  might  not  be  regarded 
as  a  man  who  looked  a  giffc-borse  in  the  month. 
'*  Doesn't  the  public  pay  you  generously,  Mr. 
Mumm,  for  your  highly-cofered — lectures  ?  Doesn t 
it  throng  your  Exhibition-room,  namely,  the  room 
in  which  you  piake  a  spectacle  of  yourself?  Are 
yon  precisely  the  person  to  hold  these  doctrines 
and  to  say  these  things  ?  Are  you  not  a  public 
teacher,  and  is  not  the  character  of  the  pnblic  to 
some  degree  a  criticism  of  the  quality  of  your 
teaching?  Do  yon  wish  to  come  to  blows  with 
the  public,  and  reprove  it  for  not  liking  the  best 
things  in  your  discourses,  or  for  neglecting  them 
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altogether,  if  such  an  unlikely  thing  could  be  sup- 
posed?" 

Asote  Mumm  smiled  with  ineffable  sweetness. 

**  Dearest  Easy  Chair,  Heaven  forbid  I  I  have 
one  great  principle  which  preserves  me  in  this 
checkered  career.  That  principle  is  SUence.  Mr. 
Gunnybags  may  be  right.  He  is  a  penon  of  pro- 
found perspioacity  and  most  discreet  ji^gment.  I 
should  not  venture  to  question  his  opinion  upon 
this  point.  But  he  commits  himself  without  occa- 
sion. He  defines  his  position  unnecessarily.  Tou 
may  think  the  pubUc  is  an  ass ;  but  why  should 
you  say  so  ?  pi^cularly  if  you  happen  to  be  sit- 
tiuf  at  the  table  of  the  PuUic  drinking  ita  Chateau 
Margaux  of  1844?  Does  my  venerable  friend 
perceive?" 

And  thereupon  Azote  Mumm  walked  gently  to- 
ward Wall  Street  to  invest  the  proceeds  of  seventy 
lectures. 

Tns  ardent  letter  of  L.  P.  H.  has  awakened 
many  echoes  of  very  different  kinds.  The  Easy 
Oiair's  '*  friend  without  a  name*  replies  in  one 
way — and  here  is  another  hand  pointing  a  pendant 
to  the  Texan  picture : 

••Iowa. 

**I>CAR  Old  Lkathsiubottox  ;  Habi>-to- 
wBAB-ooT  East  Chair, — Listen  to  my  ravings. 
Way  off  in  Iowa,  reposing  in  a  diair,  in  appearance 
a  hogshead,  in  reality  a  perfect  comforter  to  a  lover 
of  ease,  I  write ;  and  why  ?  Because  a  ftdr  corre- 
spondent in  Texas  has  filled  my  heart  with  a  desire 
to  picture  to  her  the  difference  of  an  Iowa  prairie 
in  December,  and  one  in  Texas  the  same  month. 
Her  description  of  the  prairie  is  lovely,  fairly  en- 
chanting ;  and  as  my  imagination  wanders  hence, 
methinks  I  see  her  standing,  with  folded  arms,  her 
eyes  riveted  upon  the  scene  she  has  depicted,  drink- 
ing in  the  charming  beauties  of  Nature ;  or  perhaps 
reclining  beneath  the  leafy  shade  of  a  mighty  tree, 
with  Harper  by  her  8ide---£/<n^per  her  companion, 
her  idol.  And  when  she  sees  an  answer  to  her  let- 
ter, perfasps  she  will  sigh  for  the  poor  fh>zen  ones 
of  Northern  Iowa. 

"  But  enough,  L.  P.  H. ;  here  is  the  contrast. 
As  you  emerge  from  the  timber  a  long,  undulating 
sea  of  snow  bursts  upon  your  vision ;  nothing  is 
seen  to  break  the  monotonous  view  presented  to 
your  vision  (enthusiast,  how  grand  1  how  majes- 
tic !  how  beautiful !).  Ah,  here  is  the  sad  reality  I 
Coldly  beautiful,  like  the  imperial  belle  who  walks 
amidst  the  crowd  of  admiring  gazers,  regardless 
that  her  stem  smile  of  triumph  fUls  like  an  ava- 
lanche of  snow  upon  the  heart  of  her  rival ;  regard- 
less that  her  lavish  smiles  to  admiring  flatterers  are 
fireezing  icicles  to  one  who  has  a  heart  for  her  alone. 
Coldly  beantiAil ;  perhaps  the  south  wind  has  been 
blowing  from  the  fkiry  land  of  Texas,  and  a  portion 
has  strayed  thus  far,  until  it  has  reached  the  stem, 
ice-bound  heart  of  Old  Winter  (who  holds  court 
in  this  region),  causing  a  few  tears  (melting,  ef 
course)  to  appear  upon  his  frozen  cheeks.  But 
alas  to  the  weary  traveler  who  witnesses  this  re- 
lenting scene !  V 

**  Suddenly  a  white  cloud  is  observed  miles  awar, 
at  first  hardly  discernible,  but  increasing  in  toI- 
nme  and  power  until  the  face  of  the  prairie  is  hid 
from  view  by  the  fearful  storm  which  is  raging  all 
around.  Old  Winter's  tears  are  gone,  and  his  very 
bones  crack  with  pleasure  as  he  lets  loose  his  de- 
stro]ring  powers  and  gives  himself  up  to  revel  in 
maddening  frolic  upon  the  prairies. 
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*'  Woe  to  him  who  venturei  into  thai  mmd  to- 
mult  of  snow  and  ice !  Hondreds  have  ventured 
and  lost,  and  their  frozen  bodies  fonnd  victims  of 
cold  Winter,  who  reigns  unrelenting  and  unmelt- 
ing  to-day.  W.  W.  A." 

^Is  it  a  wild  fancy  of  the  Easy  Chair  that  the 
following  is  also  an  echo,  in  a  somewhat  different 
strain  ?     Is  W.  probably  a  sarcastic  man  ? 

"CawadaWkst,  1868. 

**  DeAB  AMD  L03fO-RS8PBCTED  £a8T  GUAIR, — 

Though  one  of  the  working  ones  of  the  literary  age 
Just  past,  or  passing,  and  the  proscribed  of  my 
country  in  days  happily  gone  by,  I  am  rum  un«sed 
to  the  gentle  inspiration  that  fires  the  poet's  brain, 
«r  to  the  ambition  necessary  to  the  author's  tame, 
having  long  foregone  the  use  of  the  *  public  quill,' 
save  when  compMed  to  commit  myself  relative  to 
some  of  the  great  political  topics  engrossing  the 
deepest  energies  of  Machiavelian  roan  of  the  pro 
tern.  Tbt  I  feel  in  my  heart  the  longings  of  yore, 
not  only  to  read  but  to  be  read  again.  It  then 
foUows— To  whom  can  I  speak  forth  the  warm 
gushings  of  a  genial  soul  ?  and  my  heart  answers, 
To  none  but  thee,  oh  Easy  Chair!  whose  rich  and 
racy  vein  of  humorous  sentiment  and  quaint  anec- 
dote has  been  the  oxb  great  object  of  my  soul's 
covetousness  for  many,  many  years,  twenty  thou- 
sand miles  from  the  genial  soil  I  now  inhabit,  and 
which  I  claim  as  my  birthright. 

**Down  by  the  rock-encircled  mountain-:- be- 
neath the  rustling  foliage  of  the  gum  and  the  wat- 
tle-tree— amidst  the  sweet-scented,  thick-spreading 
fern— just  withbi  the  kangaroo's  range — I  have 
found  relief  by  seeking  a  ^ange;  and  with  ever- 
enlivening,  ever-new,  the  old  and  often  torn  pages 
upon  my  knee,  have  I  read  and  laughed,  and  read 
and  sighed,  and  read  and  wondered  if  ever  again 
the  vicissitudes  of  a  world-wide  bellowous  Jhte 
would  bring  me,  freed  from  my  iron  bonds,  within 
the  monthly  reach  of  thy  alway»«nvied,  Easif  Inc- 
tations,  oh  Easy  Chair! 

The  startling  cry  of  the  wattle-bird,  the  chatter- 
ing, monkey  mimicry  of  the  beauteous  parrakeet, 
the  shrill  screaming  of  the  gorgeous  rosella,  the 
still  shriller  tumult  of  the  multitudinous  parrot, 
coupled  with  the  mournful  *  morepork'  cadence  so 
softly  giving  voice  to  its  poverty  and  its  wants, 
together  with  the  lively,  exhilarating  meeting 
laugh  of  the  black  and  the  white  cockatoo,  so  hu- 
man in  their  voice  and  their  action,  and  so  varied 
in  their  appearance,  yet  so  coquettish  and  so  fond 
of  each  other's  society ;  and  the  unearthly  6riiy  and 
mocking  chatter  of  the  modest-coated  jackass,  who 
hangs  his  home  of  homes  high  amidst  the  fragrant 
flowers  of  the  wattle  or  the  cones  of  the  motley- 
decked  honey-suckle,  in  all  their  harmony  and  all 
their  discordance  hilve  failed  to  draw  my  attention 
from  an  utter  engrossment  in  thy  heart-consoling 
offshootings,  my  dear  Easy  Chair. 

"  I  intended  to  say  more,  but  have  perhaps 
said  enough  for  this  time ;  and  so,  yours,  in  grati- 
tude,    W." 

OUR  FOREIGN  COSSIT. 
Shabp,  sudden  winter  has  succeeded  to  the  long 
luxury  of  a  summer-like  December.  We  see,  firom' 
time  to  time,  an  ice-cake  floating  down  the  yellow 
current  of  the  Seine,  with  its  fkble  of  colder  weath- 
er in  the  woods  where  the  Seine  rises.  We  see  the 
cabmen  beating  their  arms  about  their  clumsy 
coats,  and  the  soup  dinners  which  their  daughters 


bring  them,  and  put  down  upon  the  balustrade  of 
the  quay,  sending  out  light  clouds  of  vapor  which 
vanish  presently  in  the  cool,  dear  atmosphere  that 
lies  over  Paris.  There  are  no  loiterers  at  the  book- 
stalls; frost  is  on  the  windows  at  moniing;  the 
jingle  of  the  stirrups  and  the  sword-lastenings  of 
the  hussars  who  gallop  by  cheat  one  into  memories 
of  sleigh-bells ;  and"  galloping  dances  at  the  Porte 
St.  Martin  anid  the  Opera  are  closing  the  year's 
Carnival. 

But  it  has  not  been  all  so  merry ;  great  deaths, 
and  great  funerals,  and  a  great  escape  have  given 
great  shadows  to  the  Paris  CamivaL 

In  the  Grand  Yixier's  palace  at  Stamboul  death 
has  struck  down  suddenly,  at  his  table— even  while 
the  coffee  cooled  and  the  shecbet  grew  warm  in 
waiting— tBe  great  man  of  Byzantinm,  Reschid 
Pacha.  It  is  not  a  name  familiar  to  American 
readers,  and  our  sympathy  cools  wandering  as  far 
as  the  Sea  of  Marmora ;  and  yet  Reschid  Pacha 
wore  a  great  and  an  active  brain  under  his  Fez  cap, 
and  a  huge  and  genial  heart  under  his  robe.^  To 
no  man  more  is  Turkey  indebted  for  what  advanoei 
she  has  made  in  the  way  of  civilization  in  the  last 
score  of  years ;  and  to  no  man  so  much  does  she 
owe  her  position  as  equal  and  prime  negotiator  at 
the  Paris  Congress  of  1856. 

The  Europeanizing  of  her  armies,  the  growth  of 
her  navy,  the  regulation  of  her  commerce,  and  the 
establishment  of  such  municipal  law  as  she  possess- 
es, have  sprung  from  the  counsels  of  Reschid  Pa- 
cha. Five-and-twenty  years  ago,  as  he  journeyed 
back  from  his  house  of  embassador  in  London  to 
assume  otmtrol  of  the  foreign  negotiations  in  Con- 
stantinople, he  lingered  in  Parb ;  and,  as  he  lin- 
gered, he  unfolded  to  an  eminent  French  statesman, 
who  was  then  chief  adviser  of  Louis  Philippe,  the 
great  plans  of  reform  for  Turkey  which  he  had 
conceived,  and  which,  with  large  hope,  he  trusted 
might  raise  his  nation  to  rank  with  the  first  of  En- 
rope.  Those  plane  he  never  lost  sight  of;  bat 
**  man  proposes,  and  God  disposes."  Reschid  Pa- 
cha is  dead,  and  Turkey  still— abject. 

Field-Marshal  Radetzky  is  dead,  at  ninety-two; 
his  eulogy  belongs  rather  to  Russia  or  Austria  than 
to  America  or  America's  representatives.  He  was 
a  grand,  bold  type  of  the  best  military  tools  of  des- 
potism. Had  he  died  earlier  liberty  might  have 
been  the  gainer — possibly  Hungary  and  Italy  free. 
For  in  that  crash  of  1848,  when  men's  hearts  were 
in  their  mouths,  and  thrones  crumbling  in  a  day, 
all  the  hopes  of  Austria  lay  in  the  camp  and  cour- 
age of  Radetzky.  The  revolutionary'  fever  had 
reached  Vienna ;  the  Court  had  taken  to  flight ;  the 
army  and  people  were  one.  Radetzky,  in  that  time 
Military  Governor  of  Lombardy,  was  surprised  by 
the  revolt  of  Milan ;  the  tidings  from  Vienna  and 
Paris  had  ripened  into  barricades  through  every 
street  of  the  city.  The  Austrian  soldiery  were  shot 
down  from  all  the  windows.  For  five  days  their 
cannon-shot  plunged  vainly  upon  the  barricades  of 
granite ;  for  five  days  the  old  Field-Marshal,  with 
eighty-two  years  upon  his  head,  encouraged  his 
oflicers,  issuing  his  orders,  fW>m  hour  to  hour,  firom 
a  little  chamber  of  the  Citadel— in  all  that  time 
neither  throwing  off  his  uniform  nor  finding  other 
sleep  than  a  chance  doze  upon  his  camp-stool. 

Vtiuioe,  meantime,  had  driven  out  its  Governor; 
Charles  Albert  had  entered  Lombardy  with  an 
Italian  army,  and  promises  of  Italian  liberty. 

Radetzky  retired  cautiously  upon  Verona.  The 
retreat  occupied  ten  days,  and  on  every  day  there 
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wms  twttle  with  the  revolted  LombartU.  Still  the 
old  nnAa  (mltered  not ;  his  supplies  were  cat  oflT,  his 
commanication  with  VienoA  was  Intermpted,  liis 
monarch  was  a  fugitive,  every  throne  of  Europe 
was  tottering;  but  he  rallied  the  few  garrisons 
which  were  left  to  him,  and,  in  the  lace  of  revolted 
Italy,  went  out  to  meet  the  royal  army  of  lied- 
mont.  We  Imow  what  was  the  issue  of  that  fatal 
day  of  Novara ;  how  Charles  Albert,  after  fighting 
like  a  hero,  was  driven  back  over  the  monntidns  of 
Savoy ;  how,  from  that  day  forward,  the  Italian 
army  of  liberation  faded  like  a  mist ;  how  Radetz- 
ky  marched  and  counter-marched  nntil  all  Lom- 
bardy  felt  again  the  iron  heel  of  the  conqueror,  and 
the  Austrian  pennant  streamed  once  more — ^where 
it  streams  now — Arom  the  citadels  of  Milan,  of 
Verona,  of  Mantua,  of  Padua,  and  from  the  three 
masts  of  St.  Mark. 

If  tyranny  may  have  its  heroes,  then  Radetzky 
was  a  hero.  At  the  least  we  can  not  deny  him  ttm 
merit  of  great  soldiership ;  and  before  we  sneer, 
and  before  we  pull  down  his  image,  let  us  bid  the 
champions  of  Italian  liberty  to  emulate  his  dev»> 
tion,  his  courage,  and  bis  eneig}*. 

The  next  news  makes  us  forget  Radetsky.  It 
comes  over  ocean,  over  the  Persian  Gulf,  over  the 
long  reach  of  the  Red  Sea,  over  the  Mediterra- 
nean waters,  and  over  all  the  wires  of  Europe,  the 
sad  story  flies  with  electric  swiftness — **  Havelock 
is  dead!**  In  courts,  in  camps,  in  cabins,  every 
where,  it  la  repeated  mournfully—**  Hav^ock  is 
deadr 

Here  was  heroism  we  may  not  doubt.  A  swift 
and  splendid  career  with  him  closed  a  long  life  of 
quietly  accomplished  duty.  Without  thst  swift 
splendor  at  the  end  we  might  never  have  beard  of 
the  long  years  of  quiet  courage  and  of  seal  which 
went  before.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  real  hero- 
ism lay  in  the  steadfast  character  of  the  man  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  not  in  the  accidental  but 
splendid  accomplishment  which  blazed  forth  at  last 
and  went  out.  Lei  ui  not  forget  that  the  opportu- 
nities for  heroism  belong  to  every  hour  of  a  man*s 
life ;  and  that  brilliant  achievement  Is  only  its  ac- 
cidental illustration. 

There  Is  another  reason  why  you  on  your  side  of 
the  water,  as  well  as  we  upon  ours,  have  given 
glad  homage  to  the  name  of  Havelock.  He  was 
no  creature  of  privilege.  Titles  and  titled  men 
had  given  him  no  reflection  of  favor.  He  was  both 
type  and  earnest  of  that  democratic  (we  might  al- 
most say  humanitarian)  feeling  which,  through 
the  Crimean  days,  cast  its  scofflngs  upon  the  lordly 
Barnacles  of  the  war.  My  Lady  Dedmus  knew 
nothing  of  Mistress  Colonel  Havelock ;  the  Colonel 
himself  was  not  known  at  the  **  United  Service,** 
save  as  the  butt  of  certain  jokes,  brought  home  by 
a  **  disUnguished  cadet,**  about  hU  **  Methodism  ;'* 
might  never  have  been  known  farther.  But  at 
last  bis  opportunity  came.  Yon  know  what  it 
was :  Indian  sun  scorching ;  his  hundreds  growing 
weary;  women  crjring  for  more  than  life;  thou- 
sands of  maddened  monsters  who  kept  no  laith  and 
showed  no  mercy  hemming  him  in:  you  know 
how  he  marched  from  victory  to  victory ;  bow  titles 
and  pensions  asked  his  acceptance;  how  mothers 
blessed  him  in  their  hearts ;  how  he  died  at  last 
before  title  or  pension  or  the  hot  thanks  of  English 
mothers  had  come  to  him,  with  no  greater  reward 
than  the  conscirnisness  of  duty  performed.  That 
cheered  him. 

He  will  probably  imnk,  at  least,  with  the  Bama^ 


cles,  in  the  new  campaign  where  he  has  gone  to  re- 
port himself  for  service. 

The  British  lion  (in  Punch)  howls  plaintively 
over  his  bier;  as  a  dog  might  at  the  grave  of  a 


After  Havelock—- Rachel. 

Kot  only  Rachel,  but  with  her  Comeille  and 
Racine  are  dead  again.  Who  cares  now  if  Her- 
mione  slay  P^Trhns  or  Orestes  ?  who  will  care  if 
Camilla  lives  or  dies?  who  shall  care  if  Polyeucte 
win  Pauline,  or  Pauline  win  Polyeucte?  The 
magnetic  voice  that  lifted  the  tedious  rhyme  into 
Uvhig  drama  is  stiU.  These  be  only  memories 
and  echoes  which  come  like  stately  music  (over 
wide  distance,  over  ranks  of  trees)  liroken  to  sighs. 

Upon  a  certain  night,  years  ago,  when  we  who 
prate  now  troia  this  andent  Chair  were  looking 
freshly  upon  the  delights  of  Paris,  it  chanced  that 
we  made  our  first  visit  to  the  Royal  Theatre  of 
France,  when  Rachel  was  to  appear  as  Virginie. 

We  knew  nothing  of  the  play;  we  cared  nothing 
for  it ;  but  the  Roman  story,  just  then  made  lively 
again  by  the  rare  ballad  of  Macaulay,  was  tingling 
in  our  ears. 

It  was  a  full  house.  The  curtain  rose  upon  a 
street^scene  in  Rome ;  temples,  lictors,  slaves,  sol- 
diers, a  Southern  sky;  every  appointment  perfect, 
the  movements  grave  and  slow,  as  became  Romans ; 
the  very  air  from  behind  the  scenes  seemed  to  bring 
with  it  a  classic  odor. 

Stout  Appius  Claudius  wore  short  matted  hair 
and  a  crisp  beard,  and  stalked  aboot  threatening- 
ly, looking  every  inch  a  villain.  And  there  may 
have  been  a  Marcus,  and  a  Sextus,  and  a  Licinius 
for  aught  we  know ;  we  remember  only,  as  the  play 
went  on  in  classic  monotone,  a  tall,  pale  figure  in 
white  glided  in,  and,  throwing  one  gase  around  with 
her  piercing  black  eye,  b^an,  with  low,  melodious 
speech,  whose  undulations  flowed  clear  and  cool 
to  the  fiuthest  auditor,  to  give  vitality  to  the  scene 
and  to  the  story. 

Ko  one  had  need  to  tell  us  whose  was  the  tall  fig- 
ure in  white ;  we  saw  no  other — no  Munena  and  no 
Lucretia.  When  she  glided  away,  we  waited; 
when  she  glided  before  us  again,  we  gased  and 
listened.  There  seemed  a  Roman  vestal  under  that 
robe.  An  atmosphere  of  traditionary  lictors,  trib- 
unes, altars,  hung  about  her.  A  bold  Roman  hope, 
and  a  grave  Roman  courage,  lay  in  her  tones  and 
in  her  look.  She  became  to  us  the  interpreter  of 
an  epoch  and  of  a  nation.  Our  eye  pierced  the 
centuries,  and  saw  the  indomitable  spirit  which  fed 
the  old  Vestal  fires. 

But  as  for  the  story  of  the  persecuted  Romaa 
maid,  trembling  before  the  lictors  of  Appius  Clau- 
dius, and  finding  refuge  only  in  the  death  dealt  her 
by  a  lather,  we  g^w  into  no  sense  of  it.  We  saw 
a  defiant  and  self-reliant  individuality  that  forbade 
sjrmpathy .  **  Poor  Virginia  1  **  never  crept  once  te 
our  tongue.  And  when  at  last  the  tall,  pale  fig- 
ure swooned  upon  the  father's  bosom,  and  the 
death  was  dealt  with  a  butcher's  cleaver,  we  were 
less  touched  than  we  have  been  by  the  **  Babes  in 
the  Wood.**  We  knew  it  was  an  artist-death,  and 
we  went  away  wondering,  but  with  no  spark  of 
pity. 

So  in  Gamille,  and  Hermiooe,  and  Phedre,  her 
range  and  beat  were  above  and  outside  our  sympa- 
thies. She  never  asked  them ;  she  chose  admink- 
tion. 

Her  tones  and  glances  improvised  a  new  chro- 
nology, where  old  dates  stood  out  clear  and  fresh 
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M  yesterday.  Her  genius  lighted  the  mouldy 
rhymes  of  dead  dramatists,  jast  as  the  fires  of  Paris 
illimunatioas  will,  on  the  instant,  outline  marble 
temples  by  night :  just  now  only  a  mesh  of  sooty 
gas- pipes;  but  the  Promethean  touch  oomes,  and 
lo,  a  fiery  splendor !  The  brain  glowb  at  sight 
of  such  wondrous  effects,  but  the  heart  keeps 
cool. 

She  is  dead  now ;  carrying  out  ot  sight  forever 
that  pale,  care-worn  face.  A  more  |Mtiable  spec* 
tade  than  that  of  Pauline  pleading  for  a  martj-r- 
husband,  or  of  Camille  mourning  the  Curiace,  is 
this  of  the  pale  Jewish  woman,  racing  swift  and 
splendidly  through  life ;  with  greed  of  gold  and 
greed  of  adulation ;  winning  both,  and  yet  insati- 
ate ;  and  with  convulsive,  eager  dutch  upon  the 
vanities  which  never  relieved  her  care,  and  never 
satisfied  her  desire— passing  away ! 

And  shall  we  say  any  thing  of  the  woman  ?  Or 
shall  we  forget  the  gold-greediness  and  want 
things,  as  the  pale,  cold  figure  glides  before  us, 
with  the  Greek  tiara  bound  upon  her  forehead  ? 

Shall  we  accept  white  robes  for  purity  ?  Is  not 
truth  grander  than  any  art-proofs  of  truth ;  and 
chastity  something  holier  than  its  painting?  If 
Aretiao,  choosing  among  his  courtesans,  paints  a 
Madonna  and  says,  *' Behold  the  Virgin!'*  shall 
we  ignore  the  lewdness  and  fall  to  worship  ?  Shall 
we  not  look  through  the  illusions  of  genius  to  the 
firailties  which  underlie  it  ?  Shall  we  gauge  great 
character  by  an  honest,  homely  sense  of  right ;  or 
•hall  we  look  at  thein  always  through  the  prism 
of  a^ pretty,  apologetic  rhetoric? 

Shall  we  fear  daylight,  and  keep  like  bats  in  the 
ill-discemed  region  that  lies  on  the  border  of  night 
Of  it  be  not  night) ;  uncertain  of  sympathy ;  reck- 
oning the  delusive,  delicious  dimness  theptmtmbra 
of  charity ;  and  saying,  softly  and  tenderly,  "  Pec* 
oavit!  sed  mm  peecavitt*^ 

No.  Crime  is  crime;  impurity  is  impurity, 
Splendor  does  not  hide  it ;  genius  can  not  conquer 
its  odium.  We  will  put  the  statue  of  the  great 
actress,  with  a  laurel  crown,  wherever  histrionic 
art  is  honore4 »  but  as  for  the  woman — no  statue 
of  her — no  bust  even,  shall  have  a  shelf  in  our 
homes. 

—A  Hebrew  prayer,  a  speech  or  two,  a  garland 
otimmortdUt  upon  a  coflSn--all  in  a  warm  Decem- 
ber sun,  at  Pare  la  Chaise,  and  the  curtain  falls 
upon  Rachel. 

Ths  next  scene  upon  the  Paris  stage  shows  us 
the  slaughter  of  the  Rue  Lepelletier.  Here  was 
tragedy  without  a  heroine. 

A  man  and  his  wife  drive  to  the  Opera.  Three 
bombs  explode  under  bis  carriage,  killing  ten  of 
the  by-standers  and  wounding  a  hundred  and  fiftv- 
seven.  The  man  was  the  Emperor,  and  his  wife 
the  Empress. 

That  is  our  text:  now  what  sermon  shall  we 
preach  ?->what  sermon  you  have  not  listened  to 
already? 

Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  aim  of  the 
assassins  had  been  attained — Louis  Napoleon  lies 
in  his  carriage,  dead.  The  officials  try  hard  to 
conceal  the  fact,  and  the  debris  of  the  empire  is 
hurried  off  to  the  palace.  The  hoarse,  harsh  ru- 
mor spreads  like  lightning;  but  the  police  and  the 
army  are  advised  even  before  the  people.  Eveiy 
Ivhere  the  guards  are  doubled.  Regiments  march 
and  counter-march.  Malakoff,  De  Biomy,  and 
Rothschild  are  in  dose  coundll     Men  gather  in 


threatening  knots  at  the  street  comers.  Those  wbo 
have  gold  conceal  it.  None  breathe  fredy.  Tbe 
Reds  r^oice,  and  flock  to  their  secret  dub-roomft  ; 
their  emissaries  spread,  and  feed  wild  hopes  in  tbe 
men  of  the  Faubouig  St.  Antoine.  Befbce  monk- 
ing  Ledru-Rollin  and  Louis  Blanc  are  on  their 
way  toward  Paris;  the  barricades  have  risen  ia 
twenty  diflnsrent  quarters.  But  Pelissicr  batters 
them  down :  perhaps  it  is  only  a  fight  of  a  day,  baft 
it  is  bloody.  The  army  and  the  marshals  are  tzi* 
umpbant. 

The  Empress  is  Regent ;  Jerome  and  his  son  are 
at  the  palace;  but  nobody  counts  upon  the  penn»> 
nence  of  such  a  dynasty. 

Emile  Girardin,  who  has  millions  at  stake,  ad» 
vises  coolness  and  caution  in  hot,  stinging  periods. 
Business  is  at  a  dead-lock ;  the  panic,  whidi  only 
executive  energy  and  a  despotic  arm  had  averted, 
oomes  with  a  cimsh.  Workmen  are  out  of  wariE. 
England  and  Russia  watch  and  wait. 

Pdissier  and  De  Momy  tremble  and  stagger 
with  the  load  upon  their  shoulders ;  Baroche  and 
Jerome  do  not  agree  about  qnestians  of  adminia* 
trative  detail ;  Pdissier  sides  with  one — drawiog 
the  army,  and  De  Momy  with  the  other — drawing 
after  him  the  Rothschilds  and  the  Pereires. 

Insidious  Republicans  are  busy  with  tbe  snlv 
lieutenants  and  the  sergeants..  The  army  becomea 
the  Power.  Pdissier  can  guide  it  to-dmj,  but  to- 
morrow perhaps  be  can  not.  Bosquet  is  a  lavoir- 
ite — and  Bosquet  b  half  Republican. 

Meantime  confidence  is  abating  day  by  day; 
shops  are  shut;  dangerous  people  are  eager  for 
bread.  The  poor  Empress,  dasjing  her  Cstberieaa 
boy,  wishes  she  were  only  a  Mon^^o,  living  on  the 
banks  of  the  Guadalquiver. 

The  Orleauisu  are  busy ;  and  the  Count  de  Pa- 
ris is  hovering  upon  the  borders  of  France.  Thiers 
is  iuspectf  and  under  watch.  The  Legitimists  are 
trying  to  bargain  with  the  Pope  and  with  Russia. 

The  want  and  the  suffering  make  good  ground 
for  the  preachers  of  a  Social  Republic ;  where  pov* 
erty  stings  agrarians  flourish.  The  Reds  rejcioe 
in  that  measure  of  distress  which  can  be  relieved 
only  by  the  guillotine. 

This  might  come.  Civilization  has  not  advanced 
so  far  as  to  outlaw  the  sharp  practice  of  a  politicd 
guillotine.  There  are  those  who  talk  of  it,  even 
now,  as  the  only  means  of  curing  the  despotic 
toidendes  of  Europe.  But  if  not  the  gniHotiue, 
and  the  Reds  for  its  managers,  who  then  ? 

A  Napdeonic  dynasty  might  stand,  with  a  vig- 
orous Bonaparte  at  its  head ;  but  neither  Jerome^ 
nor  his  son  Napoleon,  nor  the  son  of  the  Mootijo 
have  tbe  capability.     Who,  then  ? 

If  Pdissier  should  prove  a  Monk  or  a  CromweU 
he  might  assume  their  power ;  but,  after  him  ? 

Before  we  fling  our  caps  into  the  air  at  thought 
of  an  end  to  the  present  despotic  rule  in  France,  let 
us  consider  what  might  come.  If,  indeed,  **yoa 
and  I"  were  upon  the  ground,  to  establish  ourselves 
as  tribunes  of  the  people,  there  might  be  hope  of 
order,  of  republican  zeal,  of  progress  every  way; 
but  **  you  and  I"  have  other  duties  (let  us  try  bard 
to  fill  them !),  besides  being  little  known  to  those 
millions  of  country  voters  who  desire  only  good 
crops  and  good  prices. 

Is  it  not  strange  that,  in  a  country  and  in  a  cap> 
ital  toward  which  all  the  world  comes  to  learn  how 
to  amuse  itsdf— to  leam  how  to  extract  the  largest 
possible  ei^yment  out  of  a  given  sum  of  money, 
or  of  life— is  it  not  strange  tiiat  thia  oonntiy  and 
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capital  Bhoold  ba  oooitaatljr  throatanad  with  aa- 
arehx? 

To  go  back  to  Raa  Lapellatier— it  was  tha  drop 
too  maeh  in  the  Emparor**  cap.  It  saamad  to 
malca  hini  ttroog,  hot  it  liai  mada  kirn  waak ;  it  has 
(kullj  disturbed  that  mental  eqniUbrinm  which  has 
enabled  liUn  thus  far  to  balance  himself  with  an  ad- 
■lirabU  ealmnass  aad  temg^roii  against  oppoaers 
of  all  sorts.  With  a  nenrons  nnrast  he  has  now 
leaned  ao  &r  to  tha  DoTtt's  side  that  the  chances 
SM  against  tha  lacoTery  of  tliat  fanpassiToand  stony 
ntioettce  of  thooght  sind  word  i^ieh  has  thos  fkr 
sat^  him.  An  iron  will,  ho  wsoarer  despotic,  ma j 
have  ita  waj  in  Fnnea  (as  it  lias  before)  so  long 
as  it  sliows  neither  vindiotiTeness  nor  fkroritism. 
Either  of  thsse  bring  down  the  ^jrant  (in  the  eye 
of  these  dramatic  Franch  people)  to  a  common  lev- 
el, and  straigiitway  they  scorn  him ;  he  may  keep 
his  prettig9  while  they  hate  him,  bat  when  they 
soomitislost 

His  Reganey,  and  Ave  commandmenta,  and  new 
police,  are  not  the  consolidation  of  a  distarbed  dy- 
nasty ;  they  are  the  indications  of  its  weakness, 
and  the  begimdng  of  its  fSilL 

These  are  steps  which,  once  taken,  can  not  ba 
latraeed.  PiBtri,too,theCofiBican  Chief  of  Police, 
is  discharged;  thto  ia  worse  and  worse.  When 
each  a  master  loses  confidence  in  sach  a  aerTant, 
sneh  a  senrant  loaea  oonfldance  in  anch  a  master. 
Pietri  will  still  wear  devotion;  with  hki  Corrfeaa 
Uood  he  may  feel  it  still;  bnt  he  will  ahio— wara 
tha  falling  house  I 

And  yet  we  lookara^m  live  here  with  the  old 
qaietnde.  There  ia  the  Seine ;  there  is  tiie  son  ly- 
faig  mellow  on  tlie  fltfther  houses  and  on  the  palace 
soofii.  The  bods  of  the  chestnnU  throogh  all  tha 
garden  are  awelUng  for  their  fleecy  ontburst  of 
Kardi.  The  children  wlio  are  to  make  tlie  dtisen 
army  of  1880  are  Drolieking  and  rejoicing  npon  tlie 


TboQgh  Louis  Napoleon  ba  slain  to-morrow  the 
Caft  Rfeha  will  not  lack  a  single  dish  to  its  din- 
■ar;  tha  cabmen  yonder  will  keep  their  stand ; 
the  coniboses  will  plnnge  along,  and  the  cUdc 
of  the  annunciator  will  tell  the  aame  story  of 
Ikres.  In  the  great  galleries  and  libraries,  where 
the  qniet  stranger  lovea  to  loae  himself^  how- 
ever dynastiea  may  change— he  finds  only  white 
in  place  of  red  upon  the  coat-euffi  of  the  servi- 
tors. Loud  talking  does  not  come  in  tlnmgh  a  Ichig 
maygoooL 

In  short,  tliere  Is  an  order  witliln  an  older,  and 
in  all  that  regards  the  economies  of  domesUc  life, 
in  literary  or  artistic  growth,  the  Paris  order  is 
unchanging.  It  belongs  to  deeply-seated  national 
habit.  Its  bases  are  simple,  economic,  and  essen- 
tially democratic 

Arb  you  tired  of  hearing  about  the  Uttle  bride 
of  Balmoral  ?  how  she  married  tlia  other  day  the 
heir  to  a  tlirone,  and  lias  suddenly  changed  home 
and  kfaidred,  and  cried  bitterly  at  thought  of  it? 
▲a  if  tha  daughter  of  a  queen  should  have  no 
heart,  and  no  tiea  that  a  great  marriage  should 
baeakl  Aaifmotliers  were  not  mothers,  and  home 
hemel 

And  then  for  the  dressii  and  the  flowers,  letua 
not  laugh  so  soomltally  at  Jenkins— we  who  read 
so  eagerly  what  he  tells  us — ^we  who  have  nour- 
ished a  raee  of  Jenkinses— we,  who  if  we  wear  a 
pretty  dress  love  so  deariy  to  have  it  seen,  and  ars 
so  Httla  oflbndB4  to  have  U  talked  oft 


It  is  easy  to  sneer,  and  say  '*  twaddle  !**— it  looks 
dignified  in  small  circles;  but  yet  we  '* subscribe 
for  the  papers." 

If  we  hiid  no  weaker  and  leaa  worthy  brides  than 
Vietoria's  daughter  at  home,  we  might  have  cause 
tobethankfol.  Putting  aside  the  Honiton  and  the 
jew^  how  many  of  our  young  ladies  of  a  oertain 
age  (who  have  the  means  in  their  hands)  are  good 
horse-women,  good  botanists,  good  sketcbers,  equal 
to  a  threa  hours'  tramp  over  the  hills— not  afraid 
of  the  morning  or  morning  dews? 

And  thla  bitega  up  the  whole  story  of  that  pain- 
ftil  lade,  belonging  toour  girls,  of  a  good  phytique — 
which  implies  not  mere  iMrawn  and  muscle,  but  the 
resotudon,  the  energy,  the  courage,  the  system 
which  go  to  form  them ;  nor  only  this,  but  glow- 
ing cheaka,  aparklJwg  eyaa,  twiXk  figures,  and  light 
heartaJ 

Why  win  not  our  ftroog-ninded  women,  who 
are  over-aager  for  balloting  and  for  abolishing  slav- 
ery, turn  tiMir  geniuB  to  an  encouragement  of  those 
capital  tastes  which  would  develop  healthy,  hearty, 
honest,  resolute  giris,  who,  with  the  substratum 
of  muscular  energy,  and  the  adornments  of  Nature's 
color,  might  sum  up  their  balloCs  t»y  scores?  So 
long  aa  our  glria  grow  up  Into  tUn,  painted,  deli- 
cate shadows  of  women,  there  will  be  no  ftalcmm 
for  any  mocml  lever  which  the  strong-minded  mtej 
eoneeive. 

Moral  porpoae  to  a  grand  thing,  but  It  wants  a 
strong  body  to  make  leverage  good— dse  God 
would  have  made  women  angds. 

Bnt  you  know  they  are  not,  madame  1  There- 
fore make  them  perfoetly-dsveloped  woman  first; 
after  that,  tiieao^eomes. 

—This  little  sermon  out  of  the  brown  cheeks  and 
tha  peasant  fooe  Of  you  wiU)  of  yktoria*s  eldest ! 


FREQUENTLT  we  have  had  oceadon  to  I 
our  thanks  to  the  clergy  who  contribute  to  the 
Drawer.  Amusing  incidents  often  Cdl  in  thdr 
way,  and  diey  can  not  make  a  better  use  of  them 
tium  to  send  them  here.  A  clerical  correspondent 
in  a  distant  State  writes  to  us  that  an  origind 
love-letter  has  recently  come  into  his  possesdon, 
and  he  to  right  in  supposiag  that  others  will  be  as 
much  enterUined  with  its  perusal  as  he  has  been. 
On  Ms  account,  therefore,  as  well  as  for  our  read- 
ers, we  shdl  teopy  iwr6ofa'wt,  literatim^  et  ptmctuatimy 
the  original  as  recdved : 

MiM  E.  S.  pardon  my  andssity  of  interrogUng  yon  on 
the  aU  tmporUnt  sapeJecke  of  nuttimonj  Deare  Mia 
if  fon  knew  ,the  love  that  I  barber  ia  my  breaste  fore  70B 
yon  wonlde  not  be  made  ,with  me  bote  I  throngbta  I 
bade  leved  betee  I  oav  Irate  I  waaa  nlitaken  You  are 
flM  potlleit  and  the  hamaoiaeit  young  lad7 1  kave  mete 
withe  in  mftcavola  Idas  £  I  wodd  have  net  writen  to 
jon  bote  I  have  bine  to  tee  jon  dUe  not  gete  to  taalke 
to  700  bj  onr  eelvea,  I  do  not  dope  without  dremdng 
about  jon  jon  are  my  itondy  in  day  O  that  70a  did 
now  how  I  love  700  there  Is  no  ttme  Mlsi  B  when  con- 
edons  thriniag  Cords  of  love  and  fHendifalp  give  eoeh 
JellgMa  as  la  the  Faodve  hour  of  whale  oar  eaUs  Phi- 
loaeFUe  melaaehily  Hie  world  la  eeme  degree  Perhaps 
ooodemaed  b7  theasdvea  the7  fed  the  foO  eaJoTiaent 
of  ardent  love  ddieata  tender  endeanaentemntnd  esteem 
and  mutnd  ReUanee 

in  this  light  I  have  often  admired  marriag  life  O  there 
ii  nothing  Codd  give  me  more  haPineei  if  I  Conlde  cafl 
jon  mine  bete  if  to  the  Oootraiy  thia  world  wiU  be  hell 
I  tore  get  I  eute  to  sake  tout  peraiisiione  pleaae  write  to 
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in«  M  aoone  as  70a  geto  this  ezenso  1x17  bad  wrlteing  and 
bad  q>ealing  I  oome  to  a  doM 
Remain  your  best  lover  until  death 

Thb  Rev.  Peter  Sharp,  of  Blichigan,  was  once  a 
member  of  the  Ohio  Annual  Conference.  At  one 
of  their  sittings  a  brother  had  been  tried  for  heresy, 
and,  finaUy,  the  charges  were  considered  proved, 
and  he  was  duly  convicted.  The  members  sat  si- 
lent, perhaps  revolving  in  their  own  minds  what 
punishment  ought  to  be  meted  out  to  this  erring 
brother,  who  did  not  understand  the  Book  just  ex- 
actly as  they  did.  At  length  the  presiding  bishop 
asked, 

''  What  will  the  Conforence  do  with  the  broth- 
er?" 

Up  rose  Peter  Sharp,  and,  with  great  gravity, 
said,  '*  I  move  that  he  be  burned  at  the  stake.'' 

The  motion  was  a  strong  one,  and  it  brought  into 
such  a  glaring  light  the  folly  o(  punishing  men  for 
errors  of  jud^ent,  that  the  Conference  made  the 
sentence  as  gentle  aa  they  possibly  could. 

Deacon  Bbowk  is  not  a  deacon,  but  as  odd  a 
specimen  of  the  genus  homo  as  you  may  meet  in  a 
day's  travel— part  peddler,  part  preacher,  holding 
forth  occasionally  on  the  Sabbath  in  the  village 
churches  round  about ;  belonging  to  no  religious 
sect  in  particular,  not  so  much  **  varsed  in  lamin 
as  in  human  natur,**  and  conceded  to  be  '*  some'* 
at  a  bargain ;  in  fact,  owing  to  his  trading  pecu- 
liarities, many  have  oome  out  second  best  in  their 
dealings  with  him.  It  so  happened  the  Deacon 
was  in  search  of  a  tenement,  and  hearing  of  one  to 
let  belonging  to  Mr.  Rogers — who,  by-the-way, 
was  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  Deacon's  tac- 
tics— called  on  him.  After  some  conversation  on 
the  subject,  Rogers  agreed  to  let  him  the  premises, 
on  the  condition,  however,  that  the  Deacon  should 
pajf  the  rent  at  the  end  of  the  quarter^  or  elte  move ; 
to  which  he  agreed,  and  moved  in  accordingly. 
Time  passed  on,  the  rent  was  over-due,  and  Rog- 
ers tbouj;lit  it  time  to  call  on  his  tenant  for  the 
same ;  which  he  did,  reminding  him  at  the  same 
time  of  the  agreement,  and  presenting  his  bill. 
The  Deacon  ran  his  eye  over  the  same,  and  remark- 
ed, '*  A  bargin's  a  bargin.  Squire,  honor  bright  1 
I'm  rather  short  of  money,  but  /  *U  move ;"  and  move 
he  did,  **  cordin  to  greement,"  leaving  Rqgers  mi- 
nus the  quarter's  rent. 

Squibb  Ford,  who  held  a  bill  long  past  due 
against  the  same  Deacon,  which  had  been  present- 
ed time  and  time  again  for  payment,  but  without 
success,  finally  met  him  in  the  street,  and  threat- 
ened to  sue  the  bill  unless  settled  forthwith.  The 
Deacon,  however,  coolly  walked  off  muttering, 
**WeU,  Squire,  if  you  get  the  money  before  I  do, 
I  hope  youll  let  me  know  it."  Now  Squire  Ford 
is  part  owner  as  well  as  agent  of  a  packet  plying 
between  this  and  the  good  city  of  York,  carrying 
for  the  most  part  farmers'  produce  and  such  like. 
Deacon  Brown,  not  being  aware  that  Ford  was  the 
agent  of  said  packet,  and  having  a  quantity  of 
vegetables  to  send  to  market,  placed  them  on 
board  in  the  captain's  care,  to  be  disposed  of  on  his 
arrival  at  the  city.  In  due  time  the  same  were 
sold,  and  on  his  return,  the  captain,  as  customary, 
placed  the  proceeds  in  Squire  Ford's  hands,  as 
agent  for  the  packet.  The  next  day  the  Squire 
meeting  the  Deacon  in  the  street,  accosted  him 
with,  '*  Well,  Deacon,  I've  got  the  amount  of  my 


bill,  and  thought  I'd  tell  you  of  it."  The  Deacon, 
aware  that  he  had  found  his  match,  acknowledged 
the  com,  and  requested  the  Sqidre  to  ke^  dmA 
al>ont  the  matter :  but  the  story  leaked  out  affcer 
a  while,  and  it  was  many  a  day  ere  the  Deacon 
heard  the  last  of  that  biU. 


Wilson  and  Phinney  are  the  leading  memben 
of  the  Washington  County  bar.  Sitting  opposite 
one  another  at  dinner-table — they  are  idways  op- 
posite in  practice  at  the  bar  in  the  Court-honsev 
and  agreed  as  to  the  bar  in  the  hotel— UHlson  was 
describing  the  efiects  of  a  speech  he  made  a  few 
nights  before  in  a  great  political  meeting  In  the  vH- 
iage  where  Phinney  resides. 

**  Indeed,"  said  he,  "  I  never  saw  the  people  so 
filled  with  enthusiasm  I" 

"  FiUed  with  what  ?"  cried  Phinney. 

"  With  enthusiasm,"  repeated  Wilson. 

"Oh,  ahl"  says  Phinney,  "I  understand;  but 
I  never  heard  it  called  by  that  name  before ;  we 
call  it  RUM  r  

The  names  of  Jones,  Brown,  and  Smith  are  oft- 
en used  as  fictitious  names ;  so  common  are  they, 
that  when  one  is  mentioned  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that 
man  in  general,  and  nobody  in  particiUar,  is  r^ 
ferred  to. 

'*  In  one  of  the  Southwestern  States,  a  short  time 
since,"  writes  a  friend,  **  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hanson  was 
addressing  a  large  congregation,  and  asking  a  eon- 
tribution  for  the  missionary  cause.  He  argued  that 
every  man  should  give  according  to  his  means,  and 
to  illustrate,  he  said : 

*' '  Now,  there  is  Colonel  Smith,  with  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  raising  a  hundred  bales  of 
cotton  every  year.  He  ought  to  give  a  hundred 
dollars  at  least.' 

**  It  so  happened  that  there  was  a  Colonel  Smith 
in  the  house ;  and  as  soon  as  the  sermon  was  fin* 
ished  and  the  collection  begun,  he  rose  and  said 
he  would  give  the  hundred  dollars  cheerfully  if  the 
reverend  gentleman  would  correct  that  statement 
about  the  cotton,  as  he  didn't  raise  but  half  the 
amount  mentioned." 

A  FARMBB  in  the  old  country  by  the  name  of 
M*Natt  had  some  fine  sheep  stolen  one  night,  and 
immediately  sent  handbills  throughout  the  nagh- 
borhood,  ofiMng  a  reward  as  usual  in  such  caaeiL 
One  morning  there  was  discovered  on  one  of  them 
the  following  lines : 

**Mr.M*Natt, 

Yonr  iheep  wers  very  fat 

I  thank  7onr  good  grass  for  that 

Out  of  three  score  and  seven, 

I  took  bnt  eleven. 

Ton  may  thank  me  for  that 

If  yon  knew  me,  for  the  fevor 

You'd  hang  me  for  my  labor, 

Bnt  ru  take  care  of  yon  for  that** 

A  GHABMUio  correspondent  in  the  Green  Mount- 
ain State  sends  **  more  last  words"  of  that  rascally 
old  Quaker,  Wing  Rogers.     She  says : 

**  I  noticed  in  the  December  Drawer  several  an- 
ecdotes of  the  old  Quaker,  Wing  Rogers,  and,  liv- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  where  he  was  well  known, 
I  have  collected  a  few  remembrances  of  the  eccen- 
tric man,  which  I  forward. 

"  It  was  while  his  third  wife  was  living,  I  think, 
that  he  used  to  go  to  meeting  on  the  trundle-bed. 
He  would  get  out  that  family  fixture^  attach  a 
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stout  pair  of  cattle,  take  hit  Ikmilj  on  board,  and 
•tart  off,  mnch  to  tlie  mortification  of  hii  wife,  and 
the  merriment  of  the  spectators. 

**  He  employed  a  man  to  assist  liim  in  logging. 
The  hired  man  drove  the  team  while  Wing  was 
busy  with  a  lever  rolling  Ipgs,  and  sometimes  got 
in  the  way  of  the  team.  Of  course  Uie  man  woold 
stop  to  allow  his  employer  a  chance  to  save  himselt 
This  did  not  please  Wing,  it  was  a  waste  of  time; 
so  he  ordered  his  help  to  drive  on,  and  he  woold 
take  care  of  himsell  He  obeyed,  and  before  long 
the  old  Qoaker  fonnd  himself  flat  on  the  ground 
with  a  log  rolling  over  him.  The^onseqiSBncewas, 
a  broken  leg  and  three  months  on  his  back ;  but, 
said  the  soflbrer,  *  Gideon,  thee  wasn't  to  blame ; 
thee  did  Just  as  I  told  thee.' 

**  His  astonishing  avarice  sometimes  got  him 
into  difficulty.  B^ng  on  the  road  one  day,  and 
meeting  a  stranger,  he  told  a  pitiful  tale  of  poverty 
and  suflRsring,  and  finished  by  asking  alms.  His 
shabby  habiliments  seemed  to  verify  the  story,  and 
the  stranger  being  strangely  benevolent,  gave  him 
several  ddlars.  The  pretended  sufferer  then  pasa- 
•d  on ;  but  In  the  evening  called  at  a  tavern  not 
far  from  his  residence.  By  the  stove  sat  the  be- 
nevolent stranger.  Several  of  Wing*s  debtors  ac- 
costed hfan  as  soon  as  he  entered,  asswing  him  they 
would  pay  as  soon  as  possible. 

*'  Of  course  he  was  recognised  by  the  stranger, 
who  forced  him  to  return  his  money  and  foot  his 
hotel  UU  besides. 

"  On  one  oecaskm  he  attempted  to  play  the  same 
game  in  Vergennes,  but  was  recognized  by  some 
acquaintance,  and  received  a  severe  flogging. 

**  It  was,  I  think,  the  last  of  his  four  wives  who 
proved  herself  his  equal,  and  paid  him  in  his  own 
coin.  One  day  he  went  out,  turned  tlie  cows  into 
the  meadow,  and  returning,  addressed  his  wife, 
*My  dear,  the  cows areall  in  the  meadow;  I  want 
thee  should  go  and  drive  them  out.'  She  started 
at  once  like  a  dutiful  wifo,  and  opening  tlie  bars 
between  the  meadow  and  the  corn-field,  hurried  the 
cows  through,  and  then  returned,  saying,  *My 
dear,  the  cows  are  in  the  corn-field ;  I  want  thee 
should  drive  them  out.'  This  was  too  much  for 
Wing's  acquisitiveness,  and  he  drove  them  back  to 
the  pasture  at  once. 

'*His  wife  bought  a  cheap  set  of  dishes,  which 
were  set  out  on  tLe  table  when  he  came  in.  He 
knew  they  did  not  cost  much,  and  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  teach  his  better  half  not  to  main  purchases 
without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  so  he  deliberate- 
ly kicked  them  over.  She  said  nothing,  but  qui- 
etly cleared  away  the  broken  crockery,  and  next 
day  brought  home  a  more  expensive  set,  which  she 
spread  on  the  table  as  before. 

**  These  were  smashed  also.  Wife  cleared  away 
the  firagments  without  a  fh>wn,  and  next  day 
brought  homa  a  costly  set  of  china,  and  the  third 
time  set  out  the  taUe.  Her  huslMnd  surveyed 
them  with  a  troubled  countenance,  and  muttexing 
*  It  won't  do;  they  cost  too  much,'  h^  went  to  the 
merchant  and  forbade  his  trusting  his  wife.  He 
had  hardly  got  home  again  when  a  writ  was  served 
on  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  fork  over  the  money 
for  the  three  seU  of  dishes." 

A  BBLIGIOU8  paper  in  the  Southwest,  the  Kew 
Orieans  Ckrutian  Advocate,  Bev.  H.  N.  M'Tyeire, 
editor,  states,  that  *'  A  presiding  elder  in  Walker 
County,  Alabama  [he  told  us  this  himself],  was 
examining  an  i^tplioaiit  for  preaching  license— one 


who  fislt  ambitiotts  at  'splaining  and  'spounding  the 
Scriptures — *  Brother,'  said  our  friend,  the  presid- 
ing elder,  *are  yon  a  Unitarian  or  a  Trinitarian?' 

**  After  studying  a  while,  repeating  in  under-tone, 
*■  U«o-i4-a-r4-a-n — ^T-r-i-n-i-t-a-r-i-*-n — Un — *  the 
^)plicant  answered,  *  Well,  I  always  voted  the 
Utmm  ticket,  and  I'm  a  Union  man ;  so,  I  redEon 
I'm  a  Unitarian.' 

^  The  Quarterly  Conference  didn't  think  it  a  «  fi 
ease;  though  the  brother  is  on  hand,  on  election 
days,  for  saving  the  Union." 

Turn  same  paper  records  the  narrow  escape  ef 
Bishop  Capers's  Catechism  firom  being  annitiilated 
by  a  Hard-shell  opponent  in  Rusoell  County,  Ala- 


**  That  exodlent  missionary,  Brother ^  was 

teaching  the  cdovsd  people  out  of  Catediism  No.  1 
— teacUng  them  at  the  plantations  and  at  Andrew 
Chapel-«  good  work,  which  he  did  well,  and  the 
peo|^  appreciated  it  We  say  the  people—not  all, 
however.    A  Hard-Shell  Baptist  preacher.  Elder 

W ^  got  wind  of  strange  doctrine,  and  raised 

the  alarm.  He  made  an  appointment,  and  the 
Methodists  (as  they  always  do)  gave  him  the  nse 
of  their  chapel  to  use  up  the  Catechism.  The  elder 
took  it  into  the  pulpit  and  hammered  it  well,  espe- 
cially on  the  fleshly  revelations. 

'*  Several  of  the  Methodists  were  on  hand.    Sis- 

ter  G spiritedly  declared  that  her  mind  was 

not  changed  at  alL  The  missionaries  should  still 
teach  her  servants  out  of  the  Catechism,  if  they 
would.  But  the  elder  had  things  his  own  way 
against  the  Catechbm  until  Brother  B— ,  seated 
away  back,  a  wide-awake  and  very  slirewd  man, 
spoke  out : 

**  *  Sir,  do  you  know  that  yon  are  speaking  and 
inveigliing  againnt  the  laws  of  your  country  ?  Yon 
have  read  the  title-page  of  the  Catechism ;  now 
read  what's  on  the  other  side  of  that  leaf,  if  you 
please.' 

**  Reads :  *  Entered  according  to  Act  of  Con- 
gress, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1847,  by  John  Early.' 

*  There,'  continued  B ,  who  saw  the  confusion 

and  dinnay  of  the  elder,  and  followed  up  his  ad- 
vantage before  the  congregation,  *  you  see  that  book 
has  paiued  both  Uouaes  of  Congrtu^  and  been  duly 
authorized,  and  here  you  are  trying  to  raise  up  the 
people  against  it.' 

'*  The  elder  felt  his  position  an  awkward  one  for 
a  good  citizen— gave  it  up — the  Catecliism  was  vic- 
torious !  It  was  a  paper  bullet,  but  brought  down 
the  game. 

**  Afterward  B was  complimented,  in  com- 
pany of  friends,  on  having  found  an  argument 
which,  though  no  argument  at  all,  fitted  the  cali- 
bre of  his  antagonist,  and  saved  the  case.  '  Hush  I 
now,'  said  he,  imploringly ;  *  I  really  thought  at 
the  time  it  was  a  sound  argument,  and  that  both 
Houses  of  Congress  had  approved  the  Catechism.' " 

KEW  BOOTS. 
**Tbbsx  boots  were  never  made  for  ne, 

Tbejr  are  too  short  bj  half; 
I  want  them  long  enough,  d*7e  see. 

To  eorer  all  the  call** 


•«Wb7,  Sir,**  said  Last,  with  stifled  Uogh, 

*'To  altar  them  T\\  \ry\ 
But  if  tbef  oorer  all  the  eali^ 

They  mast  be  aiz  feet  hi^** 

A  oxmus  in  Ohio,  who  has  a  fancy  for  words 
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in  the  right  place,  hat  noently  been  Titited  with 
teveral  epedmens  of  the  poBaeiBiTe  cam  eo  canouB 
that  he  tends  them  to  the  Drawer  far  the  use  of 


'*  1.  In  traveling  the  other  day  with  a  friend  we 
met  a  man  on  horseback,  and  as  my  firiend  knew 
him,  he  gave  me  some  fscta  in  hb  history.  Shortly 
afterward  we  came  to  a  fine  house  and  grounds, 
and  my  companion  rsmarlEed, '  This  is  the  man  we 
met  on  horseback's  house.' " 

**2.  My  mother  had  a  3roung  woman  sewing  for 
her.  The  interesting  topic  of  chilblains  being  un- 
der discussion,  the  seamstress  remarked,  *  The  girl 
that  lives  at  Mrs.  Johnson's  heels*  are  frosea.'  *' 

*'8.  My  tenant,  Billy  Dixon,  justly  bovU  of  a 
very  fine  horse  that  he  owns,  which  was  raised  by 
old  Sammy  Briggs,  a  great  man  for  raising  fine 
horses,  and  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  killed  by 
lightning.  I  remarked  to  Billy  one  day,  *  That's 
a  fine  horse  of  yours ;  of  what  stock  is  he  ?'  Billy 
replied,  ^  This  horse  is  old  Sammy  Briggs  who  got 
killed  by  the  thunder's  best  breed.' " 

LmiB  Maplb  sends  to  the  Drawer  these  wy 
neat  lines: 

I  CAN  NOT  FORGET. 

**0h,  tijy  dark  eye  gleuneth  brightly. 
And  uiy  footstep  sprlngeth  lightly, 

When  it  oomes  to  meet  ine  here; 
And  thy  low  soft  wUqter  faUeth, 
As  the  gentle  dew  deioeQdeth, 
To  the  drooping  flower;  it  bringeth 

Sweet  mnsle  to  mj  ear. 
The  pleading  love-light  dancing. 
In  thy  dark  eje  sadly  glandng, 

Woald  melt  my  heart  of  stone  i 
And  thy  prond  form  bowed  before  me,   * 
Aiiting  only  that  I  lore  thee, 

Had  its  labor  nearly  done} 
Bat  a  pale  &ee  ever  gleameth. 
And  a  blue  eye  ever  streameth. 

With  the  holy  rain  of  tears; 
And  a  low,  mA  voice  is  breathing 

Ever  in  my  ears, 
*Thoa  didst  pledge  thy  lore  undying 

Through  all  coming  years  {* 
And  that  pale  lace  ever  rialBg 

Between  thyself  and  me, 
And  those  blue  eyes  ever  beaming 
With  their  holy  nin-dropi  streaming, 

Draw  away  my  heart  ffom  thee. 
Go!  thf  love  with  thee  remaining, 

Ask  not  love  of  meT^ 

Thk  following  article  was  copied  ftom  a  news- 
paper in  1800,  where  It  stood  without  reference  to 
its  author  or  origin.  It  sounds  like  Peter  Pindar, 
er,  perhaps,  more  like  George  Colman;  but  I  am  not 
able  to  find  it  in  the  acknowledged  works  of  either. 
Does  the  Drawer  contain  the  author's  name  ? 

[The  Drawer  would  not  dare  to  know  what  our 
contributor  does  not.  May  he  live  a  thousand 
years,  and  always  remember  the  Drawer !] 

THE  FORGE  OF  HABIT. 

Habits  are  stubborn  things; 
ind,  by  the  time  a  man  ii  turned  of  forty. 
His  ruling  paulon's  grown  so  naughty 

There  is  no  dipping  of  its  winga 
This  truth  wiU  best  be  shown 
By  a  familiar  instance  of  our  own. 

DiekStTTpe 
Was  a  dear  friend,  and  lover  oT  the  pipe ; 
He  used  to  say,  **One  pipe  of  Kirlunan's  best 
Gave  lift  a  sest** 


To  him  *fewas  meat  and  drink,  and  fbyric^ 
To  see  the  fdeod^  vspor 
Curl  round  hia  midniglit  tamper, 
And  the  black  fiime 
Clothe  an  the  room 

In  douds  as  dark  as  idence  metaphysie. 
So  BtlU  he  smoked  and  drmk,  and  cm&ed  Ids  Joke; 
And,  had  he  single  taiHed, 
He  might  ham  smoked,  and  atm  grown  old  hi  noke, 

But— Riehard  married. 
His  wifo  was  one  who  carried 
The  eleaaly  virtues  almost  to  a  vies^ 
She  was  so  nieet 

And,  th^  a  week,  above,  below. 
The  house  wasVonred  from  top  to  toe. 
And  all  the  floors  were  nibbed  so  bright 
Ton  dared  not  walk  upright, 
For  fear  of  lUdlng; 
But  that  she  took  a  pride  in. 

Of  all  things  else,  Rebecca  Strypo 
Could  least  endure  a  pipe; 
She  ratted  upon  the  flUhy  hnb,  SobeasD] 
Protested  that  tlia  noisome  vapor 
Had  spoiled  her  be«t  ehinta  oortalaa  and  the  phnt. 
And  con  her  many  a  pound  in  stucco: 
And  then  she  quoted  old  King  Jame%  who  aaiik 
*' Tobacco  !■  the  DeviFs  breath.** 
When  wives  ttill  govern,  huSbands  vuut  ahej; 
For  many  a  day 

Dldt  mourned,  and  mtmsd  Us  fkvotils  Mbaooo^ 
And  cursed  Rebecca. 

At  length  the  d^f  anpreached  Us  wife  must  die. 
Imsglne  now  Out  ddeml  eiy 
Of  female  friends,  and  annte.  and  ecmins, 
Who  to  the  fhneial  came  by  doaensi 
The  jmdertaken,  men  and  mutes, 
Stood  at  the  gate  in  saUe  luita. 
With  dolefta  looks, 
Just  like  BO  many  melsncholy  n>ok& 

Now  cakes  and  wine  are  handed  round : 
Folks  dgh  and  drink,  and  drink  aad  ligh. 
For  grief  makes  people  drj : 
But  Dick  Is  miMlng,  nowluBfe  to  he  ftnand; 
Above,  bdow,  aboal 
They  searched  the  house  lhro«glMnt» 
Each  hall  and  secret  entry, 
Quite  from  the  garret  to  the  pantry. 
In  every  cupboard,  comer,  nook,  and  lAitU, 
And  all  oonduded  he  had  hanged  hlnuelt 
At  last  they  found  hlm^Reader,  gneas  you  where  ? 
*Twill  make  yon  ttaset^ 
Perched  on  Rebecca's  coflin,  at  kia  rest, 
Smoking  a  pipe  of  Kixkman's  bestl 


Thx  following  morsels  of  wit  hscy«  begn  often 
published  in  plain  prose,  but  in  rhyme  they  are  \m 
familiar.    If  they  secure  a  passage  thiongh  the 
Drawer  they  m«y  appear  at  ^fod  aa  mm: 
As  two  Divinei,  their  ambUi«  stseds  hwtiiiliy, 
In  merry  mood  o*er  BoiSon  Meek  were  ridings 
At  length  a  simple  structure  met  their  sight, 
From  which  the  Iblon  takes  his  hempen  fli^it. 
When,  sailor-Ilkc,  he  squares  accounts  with  hope, 
His  aU  depending  on  a  single  rope. 
**  Aht  irhere,  my  frtend,**  cried  one,  ^  where  now  weie 

you, 
Had  yonder  gallows  bsen  afleved  to  dueT 
'^Wherer  said  the  otheiv  In  saroastie  tons, 
'*Why  whsre,  but  riding  into  town  akmeP' 

OMENS. 

To  Cato  once  a  firightened  Roman  flew-* 

The  night  before  a  rat  had  gnawed  his  shoe- 
Terrible  omen  by  the  gods  decreed: 

"Cheer  up,  my  fHend,*'  said  Cato,  **m!nd  not  that; 

Though  if,  instead,  your  shoe  had  gnawed  the  rst, 
It  would  have  been  a  fsarftd  sign  iadeedt** 

Dr.  Wauuacb  writes  to  the  Drawer  and  ntotat 
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Um  foUowix^  u  h&TiBg  Moeotly  ocoamd  in  his 
practice  u  »  pfay«ioimii|  in  which  of  the  Statcf  we 
donoteaieioMjr: 

'*Kot  long  since  I  called  to  see  a  patient  at  the 
hooM  of  Ur.  Petar  Johnson.  He  waa  absent,  bat 
his  wife  waa  at  heme  and  received  me  kindly ;  it 
was  my  first  visit  hers,  and  I  had  not  been  long  in 
thercgioa.  'Dr.  IFoOaeSf'shesaid, 'lainmtghty 
glad  to  see  yoo.  Onr  fiuhea  fit  together  in  the 
old  regnlater  war,  and  I  shall  never  foiget  the  song 
the  peot  writ  en  year  Caher*a  death.  It  begins, 
you  know, 

•"^Seoto  who  hcte  with  IMIom  biedl 
Scotiwhom  Bmtas  oftin  ledr 

*'  Of  course,  I  did  not  deny  the  reminiscences, 
and  A  model  firiendaUp  has  bemi  established." 

A  PHitJkOEiiPHiA  lawyer  seada  the  following 
capital  thing— an  instnnoe  of  *  goose  esoaping  a 
{docking,  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  on  record. 
Will  it  beoooM  •  preoedent  in  the  prefeasioa? 

**Mr.  Alston,  •  rich  old  gentleman  residing  in 
one  of  the  inteiior  coontiea  of  this  State,  had  some 
tronble  with  a  neighbor  who  lived  In  the  adjoining 
county,  and  having  applied  to  his  lawyer  loc  advice 
ibond  that  he  must  oommenee  suit  in  the  oeunty 
in  which  hia  ndighbor  resided.  In  order  to  facili- 
tate his  movements,  his  friend,  the  lawyer,  gnve 
him  a  letter  of  introdnction  to  a  brother  chip  prac- 
tioing  at  D  ,  the  eeunty  town,  where  the  suit 
had  to  be  brought.  One  fine  morning  Mr.  Alston 
rose  with  the  ]arl^  and,  mounting  his  hem,  rode 
to  D  ■  ,  which  was  ii^in  an  easy  hour's  ride. 
He  found  the  attorney  at  his  office  and  handed  him 
the  letter.  While  the  letter  waa  being  read  the 
attorney  was  summoned  to  breakfkst.  fixeusiHg 
himself  to  Mr.  A.  tbr  a  few  minutes,  he  laid  down 
the  letter  on  his  table  and  retired.  During  his  ab- 
sence, Mr.  A.  felt  curious  to  know  what  his  law- 
yer had  said  about  his  case.  He  approached  the 
table,  picked  up  the  letter,  read  it  through  to  the 
P.S.,  which  was  as  fellows : 

'' '  Mr.  A.  U  a  fat  goose,  pluck  him  weU.' 

**Mr.  Alston  was  quick  enough  to  seize  a  pen 
and  to  add, 

"  *  P.S.  Ko.  2.  The  goose  has  flown,  feathers 
and  all.' 

**And  hastening  from  the  office,  mounted  his 
horse,  rode  home,  settled  the  casey  and  lias  never 
troubled  a  Uwyer  aiaoe.'? 

Thb  State  of  Maine,  and  Banger,  the  seat  of  a 
school  for  the  education  of  Ministers,  is  responrfble 
fer  the  fellowing : 

"Young  Penuel  Gray  was  determined  to  be  a 
minister.  His  fether  let  him  go  to  the  Academy 
to  pick  up  some  Latin  and  Greek,  fer  tlie  b<yy  was 
a  man  now,  and  would  go  to  the  Theologioid  Sem^ 
inary ,  and  skip  College.  At  the  Academy  he  was 
learning  English  grammar,  and  the  class  were 
parsing  in  Pope's  Essay  on  Man.  Penuel  reftised 
to  touch  the  book  or  parse  in  it.  He  was  very  de- 
cided, and  when  the  reason  for  his  obstinacy  was 
demanded,  he  said,  with  great  spirit,  *  I  guess  I 
know ;  tliat  are  Pope's  tlie  biggest  old  tyrant  that 
ever  sol  onto  a  throne.' 

Poor  Penael  had  got  the  little  man  of  Twicken- 
ham mixed  up  with  the  Pope  of  Borne,  and  wouldn't 
have  aoy  thing  to  do  with  him,  not  a  bit  of  it. 

Mb.  Bbamdttoddt's  three  reasons  fer  not 
drinking  are  very  charaoteristio  of  that  ftntleaaB. 


''Take  something  to  drhik?"  said  his  friend  to 
Im  one  day. 

*'  Ko,  thank  you,"  repUed  Mr.  B. 
''Kol  why  not?"  inquired  his  friend  hi  great 


"  In  the  first  place,"  returned  Mr.  Brandytoddy, 
"  I  am  Secretary  of  a  Temperance  Society  tliat 
meets  te-^day,  and  I  must  preserve  my  temperance 
oharacter.  In  the  second  place,  thia  is  the  anni- 
versary of  my  lather's  death,  and  out  of  respect  to 
him  I  have  pvomissd  never  to  drink  on  this  day. 
And  in  the  third  plaoe,  I  have  just  taken  some- 
thing." 

OuB  Bhode  Island  friend  tells  a  very  amusing 
story  of  a  Connecticut  lady  living  just  over  the 
line.  She  is  the  noUble  wife  of  Colonel  Wilson, 
a  wealthy  farmer,  and  though  the  Colonel  devotes 
a  reasonable  share  of  his  time  to  the  farm,  his  wife 
is  the  chief  manager  of  the  stock,  and  is  specially 
enthusiastic  in  tlie  matter  of  sheep.  She  attends 
to  the  wool,  and  being  n  good  judge  of  the  article, 
has  imported  stock  to  improve  the  breed,  and  un- 
derstands aU  about  South  Downs  and  Merinos  and 
the  most  choice  varieties.  She  has  abo  made  much 
use  of  cotton-wool,  and  had  long  been  annoyed  at 
the  necessity  of  purchasing  it,  as  none  of  her  sheep 
yielded  the  artiele.  Captain  Hanson  was  going 
to  Europe;  he  was  a  friend  of  hers,  and  had  an  eye 
upon  her  daughter  and  the  flocks  witiml.  He  of- 
fered to  serve  Mrs.  Wilson  in  the  matter  of  stock, 
if  slie  wisiicd  him  to  do  so,  while  he  was  abroad. 

'*So  you  can,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson;  *'yon  can 
serve  me  greatly." 

*' And  that  IshaU  be  most  happy  to  do,  "said  the 
gallant  Captain. 

"WeU,  Captain,"  oontfamed  the  good  woman, 
''  I  want  yon  to  get  me  a  cottoii*rmm,  that  I  may 
raise  this  new  wod."  i 

''Certainly,"  said  the  Captain;  "have  yon  any 
cbeice  about  the  color  ?" 

"  WeU,  I  should  prefer  «  blue  one,  to  save  the 
trooble  of  dyeing  iL" 

The  Captain  promised  to  do  his  best,  but  was 
obliged  to  write  to  the  Colonel  from  old  EngUnd 
that  the  cotton  stock  was  very  neariy  the  same  as 
South  Downs  and  was  plenty  Down  South. 

SoMB  rognes  brake  into  a  store  in  the  nelghbciw 
hood  of  StoningtoB,  Connecticut,  the  keeper  ofwUch 
was  well  known  for  the  eztravegant  pricea  he  put 
upon  his  goods.  Having  no  rival  in  the  vicinity,  he 
charged  op  most  abominably.  The  rogues  pitched 
every  thii^  about,  but  did  not  appear  to  have  car- 
ried any  goods  away ;  and  the  owner  found  the 
fbllowiag  apokgetic  note  on  his  connter  in  the 


"  Dbab  Sib,— We  entered  your  ston  last  night 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  haul,  bnt  we  find  your 
goods  marked  so  confoundedly  liigh  we  thought  we 
could  not  aflbrd  to  take  any  thing. 

' '  Tours,  respectfully, 

"A  PBW  or  us." 

"TovB  story,  in  a  late  Number,  of  the  sUp. 
builder  who  was  to  be  eonsidered  in  the  settlement, 
reminds  me  of  an  old  neighbor  of  mine  named 
Smith— you've  heard  of  Smith— who  made  a  bar* 
gain  with  a  farmer  in  the  neighborhood  to  do  up  , 
liis  chores  and  small  jobs  about  the  farm  when  not 
elsewhere  engaged,  the  fkrmer  promising  to  pay 
him  what  was  i^ht  st  the  end  of  the  ssason.    On 
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foodng  the  books,  and  deducting  the  pork,  pota- 
toes, etc.,  had  by  Smith,  a  very  small  balance  in- 
deed was  found  due,  and  he  vented  his  indignation 
in  terms  unusual  among  polite-  people,  closing  off 
by  saying  he  would  be  hanged  if  he  ever  worked 
for  what  was  n^  again." 

A  Boston  friend  writes  to  us  that  he  copied  the 

Epitaph  below  from  a  stone  in  the  cemetery  at  Rox- 

bury,  Massachusetts,  and  sends  it  as  one  of  the  cu- 

riodties  of  **  Old  Mortality"  literature. 

ELISABETHA 

BALDNER: 


dead 
old 


August 

8.r. 


BillfilETTE  BALD 

old  KER:  1 F.  &  H. 

dead.  80t»  Aug*. 

1848 

**Weep  not  for  her  the  bitter  tear, 
Nor  gire  thy  heart  to  Tain  regret; 
*Tli  but  the  casket  that  lies  here, 
The  gem  that  fiUed  It  sparkles  yet** 

Asr  Ohio  correspondent  regales  the  Drawer  with 
A  last  fkll's  pleasantry  in  that  State  that  escaped 
our  notice  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence : 

"Governor  Chase  issued  his  proclamation  ap- 
pointing a  Thanksgiving  Day.  To  make  sure  of 
being  right  on  the  subject  in  hand,  the  Governor 
composed  his  proclamation  almost  exclusively  of 
passages  from  the  Bible,  which  he  did  not  desig- 
nate as  quotations,  presuming  that  every  one  would 
recognize  them  and  admire  the  fitness  of  the  words 
as  well  as  his  taste  in  their  selection.  A  learned 
editor  of  a  Democratic  paper  (the  Governor  is  on 
the  other  side)  pounced  upon  the  proclamationr-de- 
clared  that  he  had  read  it  before— couldn't  exactly 
say  where — but  he  would  take  his  oath  that  it  was 
a  downright  plag^iarism  from  beginning  to  end! 
That  would  have  been  joke  enough  for  one  while, 
at  least,  and  perhaps  longer ;  but  the  next  day  the 
Republican  paper  came  out  valiantly  in  defense  of 
the  Governor,  pronounced  the  charge  false  and  li- 
belous, and  challenged  any  man  living  to  produce 
one  single  line  of  the  proclamation  that  had  ever 
beeninprintbeforelll  A  pair  of  them,  don't  yon 
thinkso,  Mr.  Drawer?" 

We  do,  that's  a  fact. 

Hkre  is  one  more  specimen  cf  Indian  cunning, 
and  quite  as  good  as  any  instance  in  the  books : 

Mr.  King,  of  Camillus,  Onondaga  County,  New 
York,  had  the  misfortune  to  have  his  harness  sto- 
len ;  and,  pursuing  his  inquiries,  became  convinced 
that  a  certain  drunken  Indian  in  the  neighborhood 
was  the  thief.  He  chaiged  the  Red  man  with  the 
theft,  and,  finally,  the  Indian  admitted  that  he 
knew  where  it  was.  After  much  persuasion  he 
named  the  place,  but  when  the  owner  looked  where 
it  was,  it  wasn't  there.  Now  he  had  the  fellow 
arrested,  and  was  taking  him  off  to  jail,  when  he 
promised  to  tell  where  it  was  if  they  would  give 
him  a  pint  of  whbky.  Mr.  King  gave  him  the 
liquor,  and  the  stolen  property  was  produced. 

**  Now,"  said  the  owner,  **  yon  must  go  to  jail 
fbr  stealing." 

**  Whaf  fur  ?    White  man  got  um  harness  I" 

''Yes,  but  you  stole  it,  and  must  go  to  jail." 


*' Injun  tell  old  chief  white  man  give  Injun 
whisky ;  white  man  pay  fifty  dollar  I" 

This  was  a  new  wrinkle.  That  was  the  law, 
sure  enough,  and  Mr.  King  had  made  himself  lla- 
ble  to  the  fine  by  giving  the  Indian  the  liquor,  and 
he  told  the  fellow  to  go.     But  he  wouldn't  go. 

"  Give  Injun  money,  he  no  tell  I"  And  the  fid- 
low  stuck  to  it  that  he  would  inform ;  and,  finally, 
the  white  man  had  to  hire  him  to  hold  his  tongue. 

'*  The  ruling  passion  strong  in  death**  bad  nev«r 
a  more  strilung  illustration  than  in  the  following; 
incident,  communicated  to  the  Drawer,  and  vouched 
for  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  names  in  tliis  city : 

**Many  New  Yorkers  remember  Mi^  Farlie, 
for  many  years  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this 
city,  his  kind  heart,  and  hb  inexhaustible  fund 
of  humor.  On  his  way  from  the  City  Hall  to  his 
house  in  Dey  Street  he  slipped  on  the  ice,  and, 
falling,  broke  his  thigh.  Mortification  ensued. 
Poultices  of  fresh  yeast  were  plentifully  applied. 
He  was  a  member  of  Dr.  Spring's  church,  and  the 
good  Doctor  called  to  see  him,  and  asked  him  how 
he  felt.  The  Major,  motioning  toward  the  poul- 
ticed part,  with  a  look  of  his  old  huniOT,  answered, 
*  Well,  Doctor;  I  think  I  shall  rite  at  latt.*  He  died 
six  hours  afterward ;  and  no  <me  doubts  of  his  an^ 
tidpations  being  realised." 

The  following  Inscription  "To  a  Happy  Man'* 
was  copied  from  a  tablet  erected  to  his  memory  la 
St  Peter's  Church,  Cheltenham,  England: 

THE  HAPPY  MAN 
was  bom  In  the  City  of  Regeneration,  In  the  parish  of 
Repentance  unto  life ;  was  educated  in  the  Bduxd  of 
Perseveranoe,  worked  at  the  tntde  of  dlUgenee,  and  some- 
times performed  acts  of  self-denial ;  he  is  dothed  la  the 
plain  garb  of  Humilitj,  and  has  a  better  suit  to  appear  In 
at  Court,  called  Uie  robe  of  Christ's  righteoooieaa  He 
breakfasts  every  morning  on  Splrltoal  prayer,  and  sups 
every  evening  on  the  same.  He  has  meat  to  eat  which  • 
the  world  knows  nothing  of;  and  his  drink  is  **  the  sin- 
cere milk  of  the  word.**  He  has  a  large  estate  in  the 
Country  of  Christian  eontentment,  and  his  dellghtfiil 
mansion  is  called  the  House  of  God.  His  assodales  are 
the  excellent  of  the  Earth,  such  as  those  who  eted  in  vir- 
tue and  piety ;  and  where  truth  inhabits,  there  Is  he.  On 
his  life  is  written  the  law  of  kindness,  on  his  tongue  the 
dictates  of  truth.  His  breast  is  fortified  with  the  annor 
of  Christ's  righteousness,  and  in  his  heart  there  is  no 
guile.  Faith  bears  a  shield  before  him,  while  Mercy  pre- 
sides at  his  right  hand,  and  Justice  at  his  left  Should 
darkness  at  any  time  envelop  his  goings,  Ck>d*s  word  is 
a  lamp  unto  bis  path,  and  none  of  his  steps  diall  slide. 
Thus  he  pursues  the  noiseless  tenor  of  his  way  through 
the  wilderness  of  this  world  to  Uie  Celestial  Canaan, 
where  only  righteous  men  inhabit,  and  wbeie  the  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect  are  ever  with  the  Lord.  In  a 
word,  he  has  Sin  under  h'ls  feet,  the  world  behind  his  back, 
girnoe  in  his  heart.  Heaven  in  his  eyes,  and  a  Crown  of 
Glory  for  his  head.  Happy  la  the  life  of  audi  a  man, 
and  happy  is  his  death. 

To  attain  which  strive  earnestly,  work  diligently,  pray 
fervently,  persevere  to  the  end,  live  holily,  die  dally, 
watch  your  heart,  guard  your  senses,  redeem  your  time. 
Love  Christ 

**Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright,  Ibr 
the  end  of  that  Man  is  peace.** 


Four  capital  stories  come  fVom  one  Western 
correspondent,  who  has  more  of  the  same  kind  left 

**  Judge  Moore,  who  many  years  ago  presided  in 
the  courts  of  several  of  the  western  counties  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  firequently  finding  fault  with 
the  lawyers  for  bringing  unimportant  suits  in  his 
courts.   On  one  oooasion  he  thus  sharply  addressed 
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the  plaintiff*!  Gounsel,  a  jonng  and  hopeful  limb 
of  the  law : 

"  *  Mr.  R ,  why  did  yon  bring  this  luit  to 

court  ?  Why  did  you  not  leare  it  out,  to  be  de- 
cided by  three  honest  men  of  the  neighborhood  ?* 

♦'  *  Yer  Honor/  replied  Rt — ,  *  I  preferred  that 
koneMt  men  shouldn't  try  it.' " 

**  JiTDOE  Bbmjamin  Tafpak,  at  one  time  United 
States  Senator  firom  Ohio,  was  remarkable  for  two 
piercing  eyes,  whose  line  of  vision  crossed  S9  clos»> 
ly  above  the  ^yidge  of  their  owner's  nose  that  each 
appeared  to  be  endeavoring  to  snrmoant  tliat  obsta- 
cle to  have  a  combat  with  the  other.  The  Judge 
was  holding  court  in  one  of  the  newly-organized 
counties  of  the  State  in  which  there  was  not,  as  yet, 
any  jail,  except  a  log  stable  fitted  up  for  that  pur- 
pose. During  the  sessions  of  the  court  a  *  green 
nn  from  the  country'  sat,  with  eyes  and  month  wide 
open,  listening  intently  to  the  proceedings.  At 
length  two  of  the  attorneys  got  into  a  personal  al- 
tercation, at  which  the  Judge  reproved  them  sharp- 
ly, at  the  same  time  giving  them  such  alook  as  no 
one  with  ordinary  optics  could  command.  This 
was  decidedly  a  rich  scene  for  *  green  un,'  who  in- 
stantly shouted,  *■  That's  right  I  give  it  to  'um, 
gimblet  eyes  I'  A  burst  of  laughter  succeeded, 
and  the  Judge,  not  yet  perceiving  who  it  was  that 
had  so  offended  the  dignit}'  of  the  court,  looking 
out  upon  the  crowd,  called  out, '  Who  was  that?' 
At  which  the  same  voice,  in  an  effinninate,  drawl- 
ing tone,  responded, 

*'  *  It  was  this  'ere  old  boss.' 

***  Sheriff,'  exclaimed  the  Judge,  'take  that 
horse  and  put  him  in  the  itabU  /' " 

^*  Hon.  Bbnjamik  Fraitklih  Wadb  and  Hon. 
Joshua  Reed  Giddings  used  to  be  consUnt  compet- 
itors at  the  bar  in  *  old,  benighted  AshUbula,'  their 
present  place  of  residence.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
practice  Wade  was  defending  a  man  against  an  ac- 
tion of  slander,  and  after  having  concluded  a  very 
effective  speech  to  the  jury,  sat  awkwardly  leaning 
backward,  his  feet  on  the  counsel-table,  and  facing 
Giddings,  who  was  attempting  to  be  eloquent  in 
behalf  of  his  slandered  client.  Old  Gid,  as  he  was 
fiimiliarly  called,  had  a  little  smattering  of  Shak- 
speare,  and  now  determined  to  bring  that  great  au- 
thor to  his  aid.  '  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,'  9aid  he, 
with  much  ardor, 

*  "^He  that  steals  my  parse,  steals  trssh ; 

Bat  he  that  robe  bm  of  my  good  oame— ** 
Ahem !'    At  this  point,  to  his  great  discomflture, 
Shakspeare  deserted  him.     He  repeated— 

*  **  Bat  he  that  robs  me  of  my  good  name**  * 

But  the  Bard  of  Avon,  as  if  unwilling  to  aid  either 
him  or  his  client,  proved  treacherous.  Again  he 
repeated— 

*  *'  But  he  that  robs  me  of  my  good  name^  * — 
(Another  pause.)     *  Takes  that  I  never  had, '  whis- 
pered Wade,  as  if  prompting  hun,  and  so  distinct- 
ly as  to  be  heard  by  all  in  the  room. 

**  Amidst  the  laughter,  and  his  own  confusion, 
Giddings  brought  his  speech  to  such  a '  lame  and 
impotent  .conclusion,'  that  his  client  recovered  but 
six-and-a-fourth  cents  for  his  lost  character." 

Thb  Drawer  has  the  vouchers  lor  the  literal 
truth  of  the  following : 

"  In  the  town  of  T ,  in  the  goodly  State  of 

Connecticut,  the  legal  voters  of  a  School  District 
were,  one  evening,  gathered  in  annual  meeting  at 


the  school-house,  *  for  choice  of  officers  for  the  year 
ensuing,  and  to  do  any  other  business  proper  to  be 
done  at  said  meeting.'  The  meeting  having  been 
organised,  and  a  new  District  Clerk  duly  elected, 
it  became  a  legal  necessity  that  the  clerk  should 
be  sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty. 
Here  was  a  dilemma ;  for  no  copy  of  the  statute 
was  at  hand,  with  its  form  of  the  oath,  and  no  one 
present  was  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  science 
of  twearimg  to  pnt  the  newly-chosen  functionary 
through  the  regular  and  requisite  course. 

"After  much  parleying  and  no  little  persuasion, 
good  old  Deacon  Smith  undertook  the  work,  and 
finished  it  after  this  fashion.  Turning  to  the  clerk, 
who  with  uplifted  right  hand  awaited  his  commis- 
sion, the  Deacon  said : 

**  *  You  solemnly  iuftar  thai  you  toiOtpeak  the  truth  f 
the  whole  tmth^  and  noihinffbut  the  truthj/(/r  the  year 
to  come!'*" 

This  worid  is  so  given  to  lying.  It  would  be  a 
good  plan  tq  add  the  Deacon's  oath  to  the  *'  quali- 
fication'' of  every  offico-holder  in  the  land. 

In  Greenmount  Cemetery  is  a  marble  slab  firom 
which  is  copied  for  the  Drawer  the  following  in- 
scription. The  Epitaph  tells  its  own  quaint  but 
tender  story : 

TO  nn  MxiioKT  or 

ova  DSAm  LITTUB  rOVHSUKO, 

JNO.  VALENTINE  WATCHMAN, 

DISD  AUOVST  1,  1853, 

▲QXD  T  Moimis. 

It  was  upon  the  aeoond  month 

Of  Ei^teen  Hundred  and  Fifty  Three 
This  dearest  little  strangdr  • 

Was  left  alone  with  me. 
We  wero  all  sitting  happf 

By  the  cheerful  fire  bright, 
When  all  at  once  the  door-bell  rang, 

At  eight  o*eloek  at  night 

We  took  htm  in  and  clothed  him  well. 
And  watched  him  day  and  night, 

UntU  our  blesMd  Lord  thought  fit 
To  take  him  firom  our  sight 

By  his  tender  age,  anxiety,  and  ears, 

And  flndiog  him  upon  our  step, 
Made  him  to  ns  so  dear. 

He  grsw  to  ns  most  beantifU; 

But  he  was  only  given. 
As  the  lUr  bod  to  Earth, 

Bnt  to  blossom  in  Heaven. 

**Whbn  I  tought  school  in  Toric  State,  I  told 
the  young  ladies  they  might  select  their  own  cop- 
ies, and  write  what  they  pleased.     One  of  them 
filled  a  page  with  the  repetition  of  these  lines : 
***!  am  so  nnaoquainted  with  man. 
His  tameneas  is  shocking  to  me.*** 

"  Thb  late  Judge  David  Daggett,  of  New  Haven, 
though  universaUy  admired  for  his  legal  knowl- 
edge, logical  acumen,  and  the  mathonatically  de- 
monstrative turn  of  his  mind,  had  no  taste  for  po- 
etry, and,  indeed,  aflected  to  despise  it,  as  some- 
thing childish. 

*'  Many  years  since,  on  a  fine  May  morning,  he 
and  M*Fingal  Trumbull  and  Parson  Strong  were 
journeying  together,  on  horseback,  on  the  beauti- 
ful banks  of  the  Connecticut  River,  above  Hart- 
ford, when  Strong  and  Trumbull  commenced  rally- 


*  A  line  is  wanting  on  the  stone. 
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ing  him  on  hU  aTcraioii  to  poetry,  mud  attributed  it 
to  his  own  went  of  the  gift  ^  poetiy*  Peggett,  in 
torn,  ridiculed  them  for  condescending  to  *  make 
yerses,*  end  averred  that,  if  disposed  thus  to  demean 
himself,  he  could  make  as  good  poetry  as  they. 

"  This  friendly  banter  finally  ended  in  a  bet  of  a 
bottle  of  wine  for  that  day's  dinner,  whereby  each 
was  to  extomporize  a  couplet,  and  the  one  idko,  by 
the  voices  of  the  other  two,  was  a4judged  to  buave 
come  off '  third  best*  was  to  pay  the  wine. 

'*  Strong  and  Trumbull  having  each  *  perpetrated 
his  rhyme,*  Daggett,  in  looking  round  for  a  sub- 
ject, espied  a  woman  peddling  a  canoe  across  the 
river ;  and  immediately  checking  his  horse,  rising 
in  his  stirrups,  and  pointing  toward  her  with  his 
whip,  exclaimed, 
**  Behold  yonder  OTmpb,  niling  on  the  oeeen  I 

And  who  knows  how  fhe*U  come  out  In  the  qnotfentr* 

**  Spbakiko  of  Judge  Dsggett  reminds  me  of  an 
oocnzrence  that  took  place  many  years  since,  in  my 
presence,  at  one  of  the  dinaera— or,  more  properly, 
suppers---of  our  Tale  Commencement. 

**  The  substantials  of  the  feast  were  already  dis- 
cussed, and  the  *  dessert*  was  being  served  up,  when 
Professcn:  Benjamin  SiUiman,  then  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  manly  beauty — and  I  have  seldom  seen 
a  handsomer  man — ^asked  Dsggett  if  he  should  help 
him  to  *  a  piece  of  mince-pie  ?* 

*'  *  A  part  of  »  piece,  if  you  please,*  said  Daggett 

'^Silliman  immediately  commenced  dividing, 
subdividing,  and  redividing  a  bit  of  a  pie,  and  con- 
tinued the  operation  so  long,  that  Dsggett  at  length 
noticed  it,  and  inquired  what  he  was  doing. 

"  *  I  was  trying,*  said  SiUiman,  *  to  get  you  part 
of  a  piece  of  pie ;  but,  cut  as  I  will,  I  can  still  find 
nothing  but  a  vMe  piece.*  *' 


"  In  the  eariy  days  of  the  settlement  of  the  old 
town  of  Whitestown,  which  then  embraced  a  larger 
territory  than  is  now  contained  within  the  entire 
County  of  Oneida,  Kathan  Kelsey,  an  inveterate 
stutterer,  or  stammerer,  had  located  himself  on  a 
lot  of '  wild  land,'  three-fourths  of  a  mile  tram,  the 
then  infant  village  of  New  Hartford.  It  is  a  well- 
known  peculiarity  of  the  stammerer  that  if,  on  any 
sudden  impulse,  he  changes  what  ho  was  trying  to 
say,  he  speaks  with  perfect  fluency. 

**  Kelsey  was  one  day  busily  engaged  by  the 
roadside  in  cutting  up  a  large  tree  which  he  had 
just  cut  cfowti,  when  he  was  accosted  by  a  passing 
traveler  on  horseback,  who  desired  to  be  informed 
how  far  it  wss  to  the  villsge  of  New  Hartford. 

''  To  this  inquiry  he  received  firom  Kelsey  the 
fbUowIng  respont  e : 

*' *  Th-th-th-th-tfaree  q-q-q-q-q:  go  slong!  and 
yoa*ll  get  there  before  I  can  tell  you.*  ** 

"Ellas  Gumabb — eonunonly  pronounced  6u- 
maur— descended  from  an  ancient  Duteh  Ikmily, 
and  bom  and  bred  in  *  the  VaBey  of  the  Mohawk,* 
had,  at  an  eariy  day,  located  himsdf  in  the  town 
of  Manlins,  In  the  State  of  New  Tori^  and  become 
a  '  well-to-do*  fSumer.  During  the  campaign  of 
18U,  when  every  American  heart  throbbed  with 
frequent  changes  of  hope  and  anxiety,  on  account 
of  the  stirrfaig  military  erento  then  transpiring  on 
the  *  Niagara  frontier,'  Mr.  Gumaer  was  one  day 
acoosted  by  an  aoquaintanee  with  the  question, 
*  What  do  you  think  of  the  times  ?* 

***Wall,  den,*  was  the  reply,  ♦!  raally  don't 
know  vat  I  dinks.    But  1*11  tell  you  vat  it  is ;  I'se 


gotn  down  pen  de  Mohawk  Rivers  next  winter,  and 
I  shall  find  out  vat  dey  dinks  deie,  and  den  I  shall 
know  vat  I  dinks.*"  

TBBMOS8R08B. 
*'The  angel  of  flow^  one  daj, 
Beneath  a  rose-tree  laj 
(That  spirit  to  whose  chazge  is  given 
To  bathe  joxmg  buds  In  dews  of  heaven) ; 
Awaking  from  his  slight  repose. 
The  aogd  whispered  to  the  rose: 
*Oh,  cbolesst  ol^eet  of  oiy  esrel 
Still  fobest  found  when  aU  U  iOr— 
For  tiie  sweet  shade  ihon^  ^ven  me 
Ask  what  thou  wilt— *tis  gmitsd  thee.* 
*Theo/  said  the  sose.  with  deepened  ^w, 
*0n  me  another  grace  bestow.* 
The  spirit  paused  in  silent  tbonght, 
What  grace  was  there  the  flower  had  not? 
*Twas  hot  a  moment— o*cr  the  rose 
▲  vail  of  moss  the  angel  throws: 
Aad«  elethed  ia  Matures  simplest  weed. 
Could  then  a  flower  that  rose  ezcaedf 

Job  Mabsa  is  the  justly-celebrated  proprietor  of 
a  hotel  in  the  pleasant  village  of  Binniagton,  in 
this  Stete.  But  while  Joe  provides  a  go^  table, 
and  acte  the  host  to  universal  satisfiiction,  he,  like 
most  others,  has  his  peculiaritieB— which  pecnliari* 
tiea,  by-the-by,  furnish  frequent  amusement  for  beii- 
room  visitors,  though  not  alwi^  to  his  profll 

Joe  is  not  celebrated  for  a  super^nndance  of 
either  native  or  acquired  Udenl,  while  his  diarp 
sayings  are  characterized  by  a  peculiar  nasal  06- 
cea/,  entirely  his  own.  He  was  once  kicked  on  the 
bead  by  a  horse ;  he  says  it  helped  his  eyesight, 
but  hurt  his  businesa  fiiculties. 

One  cold  day  Joe  sat  by  hb  warm  bar-room 
stove,  indulging  at  once  his  notorious  indolence 
and  literary  taste— the  former  in  Ae  natvral  way, 
and  the  latter  in  reading  a  Hbtory  of  Napoleon. 

Joe  read  a  page  or  two,  wlien  he  yielded  to  a  de- 
sire to  sleep.  One  of  those  roguish  boys  (of  whi^ 
Binnlngton  has  not  a  few)  who  were  omfcing  Joe 
one  of  their  regular  calls,  conceived  the  Idea  of 
turning  liack  leavea  to  where  he  first  commenced. 
Joe  wakes  up  in  the  process  of  time,  and  renews 
his  resding;  reads  as  for  as  It  continues  interest- 
ing, when  he  again  foils  ssleep,  and  the  boys  turn 
bi^k  the  leaves  as  before.  This  is  repeated /oirr 
times,  when  a  bright  idea  eieetually  wakes  Joe  opw 

<*  Gosh,  boys  I  that  Napoleon's  the  smartest  fol- 
ler  ever  Uved;  crosssil  ike  Alpt  fmtt  Hrnei  m  one 
day^  and  dragged  a  keavg  cmmon  nfier  *m!** 

To  his  bar  he  adds  a  store  of  candles,  in  whfa^ 
the  boys  invest  aU  the  cente  and  eggs,  etc,  they 
can  hook  for  the  purpose  of  trade.  Joe  winks  at 
their  wickedness,  and  pate  their  pilferings  Into  his 
tUl.  One  evening  a  b^  boy  brought  In  a  hen  and 
sold  it  to  Joe  for  a  pound  of  candy.  Joe  gave  him 
the  candy,  and  told  him  to  put  the  hen  in  the  bam, 
which  he  did.  8oon  another  boy,  encouraged  by 
the  success,  brought  in  a  hen  and  got  the  same 
price,  and  this  set  the  thing  going»the  boys  al- 
ways carr3ring  the  hen  to  the  bam  at  Joe*s  direc- 
tion. In  the  morning  he  found  he  had  been  sold 
badly,  having  bought  the  same  hen  six  times,  and 
one  of  his  own  at  that  I 

A  Touiro  lawyer  In  Arkansas  was  arguing  a  case 
before  a  Judge  whose  self-conceit  was  In  inverse 
proportion  to  his  knowledge  of  the  law.  The  coun- 
sel oflbred  to  quote  Blackstone,  and  proceeded  to 
Mad  fh>m  him,  when  the  Court  ordered  Um  to  de- 
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list,  adding :  "  It  is  presumed,  Sir,  tlui  this  Conrt 
Icnows  the  Uw,  and  it  wiU  not  be  dicUtedto  with 
impunity ;  If  eoch  an  lafHngement  be  made  again 
on  the  dignity  of  the  Ooort  it  will  immediately 
order  the  oifeader  to  JaUr 

The  lawyer  quietly  rsplied,  **  If  it  please  yonr 
honor,  I  was  Jnst  reading  this  to  show  what  a  great 
fbol  Blaekstone  was!" 

**  Ah }  well,  thai  altars  the  case ;  you  can  pro- 
ceed,'* nid  the  Jadg»--and  he  proceeded. 

Joinrso!f  was  the  oondactor  on  a  Western  road, 
a  very  pompons  oiBdid,  so  mnch  above  his  bnsi- 
Mss  as  to  appear  to  be  a  passenger  wheaorer  he 
eould.  Leaving  the  door  open  one  cold  dAy  as 
he  entered  the  ears,  Mr,  Bangs  eried  out  to  hfan, 

"« I  say,  shot  that  door!" 

The  cisgant  Johnson  was  greatly  offbnded  at 
being  spolMU  to  so  mdtfy,  and  stepping  up  to  him 
said,  «*  I  am  the  conductor  of  the  train." 

**  That's  the  very  rnson,**  roared  out  Kr.  Bangs, 
^whyliMyfmtotkutthatdparr 

The  man  shot  the  door. 

Tas  only  point  to  the  following,  fhxB  a  corro* 
spondernt  in  Tennessee,  ia  the  truth  of  it,  though  it 
is  very  well,  as  showing  how  a  man  may  be  learn- 
ed In  the  taw  and  innocent  as  a  babe  of  everyday 
lore: 

**  Judge  Benson  had  long  ptesided  idih  great 
dignity  and  ability  on  one  of  the  chief  arcoits  of 
the  Bute.  In  one  of  the  cases  that  cane  before 
Um  from  a  lower  court,  a  flock  of  geese  made  a 
considerable  figure  as  trespassers  on  the  premises 
of  one  of  the  parties.  One  of  the  lawyers,  a  wag, 
and  now  In  ftne  feather,  spoke  of  the  pranks  of  a 
ffamder^  and  always  called  it  Ae,  until  the  Jndge 
corrected  him,  by  saying  that  the  gander  Is  the  fe- 
male goose  that  la3rs  the  eggs,  and  should  be  spo- 
ken of  as  sAe.  The  lawyer  submitted  to  the  cor- 
rection until  the  Conrt  adjourned,  when  he  pro- 
posed to  the  Judge,  and  the  Judge  agreed,  to  re- 
fer the  gender  of  the  gander  to  the  landlady  of  the 
house  where  they  were  to  dine.  Mrs.  M*Qnaen 
was  as  fond  of  fan  as  the  rest,  and  was  wlHing  also 
to  please  the  Judge ;  and  when  the  case  was  stated 
to  her  she  put  on  her  gravest  face,  but  with  a 
roguish  laugh  In  the  comer  of  her  eye,  she  said, 

^ '  Why,  yes ;  every  goose  knows  that  the  gan- 
der is  the  female,  and  lays  the  eggs  I* 

''*There!  tberel'  riiouted  the  Judge.  «Itold 
you  so ;  you  think  you  can  teach  me,  do  you  ?  I 
knew  the  gander  lays  the  eggs !' " 

Whkx  James  C.  Jones  was  canvassing  the  State 
of  Tenneesee  in  the  exciting  campaign  of  18S9,  in 
which  he  finally  beset  Jamee  K.  Polk,  after  a  very 
successfal  effert  In  one  of  the  counties  of  the  West- 
em  District,  his  friends  gathered  round  him  as  he 
was  about  to  leave  town,  among  whom  was  Squire 
Grover,  who,  though  indifferently  dressed,  could 
yet  control  at  least  fifty  votes  in  his  neighborhood. 
As  the  colored  boy  who  drove  the  Governor's  bug- 
gy was  about  to  start,  he  recollected  having  left 
something  In  the  hotel,  and  stepping  out  of  the 
bugg^-  to  retum  for  it,  he  looked  round  for  a  serv- 
ant to  hold  the  reins,  but  none  waa  at  hand. 

Squire  Grover,  however,  only  too  happy  to  render 
assistance,  immediately  took  the  reins.  Dr.  L  , 
a  most  inveterate  wag  and  Democrat,  watching  his 
chance  for  a  joke,  followed  the  boy  into  the  hotel, 
and  informed  him  that  the  man  who  was  holding 


the  horse  made  his  living  by  little  joba  about  town^ 
and  would  expect  a  dime,  at  the  same  time  hand- 
ing the  boy  a  dime  to  give  him.  The  Doctor  gavo 
the  wink  of  mischief  to  a  squad  of  his  poUtical 
firieads,  who  crowded  up.  The  oofered  boy  soon 
returned,  dropped  tha  dime  into  Squire  Grover^ 
hand  aa  he  took  the  reiaS)  stepped  nimbly  Into  tha 
buggy,  and  the  restive  horse  was  off  Ui  a  jil^, 
amidst  the  roara  of  the  Democrats  and  the  dumb- 
foundered  looks  of  Squire  Grover,  wlio  stood  gaa- 
ing  at  the  dime  wUoh  had  been  given  him  by  Oor- 
emor  Jooes's  nigger ! 

A  Tbxas  gentleman  writes :  **  I  am  no  lawyer, 
but  a  few  days  agol  had  a  suit  before  Squire  Good- 
win, of  tMs  *place,  wfaioh  I  undeortook  to  mana^s 
without  the  aid  of  oonnseL  In  the  course  of  tha 
examination  I  asked  a  witness  an  out-o^tha-way 
question,  when  Mr.  Jones,  the  lawyer  oo  tha  othat 
akle,  ol^lseted  to  the  qneation;  and^  riaingi  ad. 
dressed  the  Court  aa  fbUows:  *  If  it  please  your 
Honor,  that  question  is  altogether  out  of  place.  I 
have  heard  loriesierf  ask  auch  questions  In  oourt,  but 
this  is  the  first  time  I  over  hiafd  auch  a  qoaatioo 
ttom  a  gmilmnam  V  '* 

Thb  sdioolmaster  haa  more  work  to  do  befon 
fhemerohanto  of  the  country  will  be  posted  up  In 
tiie  art  of  wilting.  Hera  la  a  genuine  letter  from 
one  in  the  country  to  his  mercantile  corrsspondeat 
in  the  city.  We  copy  literally^  verbally^  and 
pnnotnatedly : 


**MrB H T  win  slate  to  yoa  a  fiBW  lines 

About  some  tobacer  that  70a  sent  mee  hit  It  to  Bad  for 
mee  to  yooae  or  to  sell  I  think  I  had  best  ssod  hit  back 
to  70a  thar  was  ITIbs  poonds  of  hit  by  the  Utiea  valts  I 
will  lend  bit  back  by  the  first  opertunlty  Never  re- 
ceitred.an7  bUl  for  hit  voold  like  yon  to  send  mee  Ablll 
for  hit  all— vhischa  tobaoer  and  coffey  the  vhiacha  70U 
land  is  VURY  Good  the  coffey  waid  fSIbs  pounds  all 
yon  have  soot  me  has  beeu  Good  bat  the  tobaosr  I  att 
mach  pleased  with  your  kladaessaU— btittke  tobacer  I 
would  be  much  obUgd  to  yoo  If  you  would  sead  raeo  the 
priiMs  of  Cottin  and  every  of  every  eerrent  prissss  of  the 
day  every  week 
light  to  Utica  H Comity  HIsb  yoar&  Ae 

•'IseptembnrlT,  16M 

••toMrB— H — — and 
Coropaoy** 

'*  I  SEND  yon  a  couple  of  anecdotea,  illustrating 
the  ready  wit  of  the  late  Chief  Jnstioa  Daggett,  of 
Connecticut,  who  has  often  been  in  the  Drawer  t 

**  Soon  after  the  war  of  1812,  and  when  party 
politics  ran  very  high  between  the  Federalists  and 

DemocraU,  the  Kev.  Mr.  H published,  in  a 

newspaper  edited  by  him,  a  libelous  article  on  a 
I>emocrat  who  stood  high  with  his  party. 

"  An  action  was  brought  against  Mr.  H by 

Lawyer  Smith  noted  for  his  coarseness  and  vulgar 
abuse  of  parties  against  whom  he  was  employed. 

"  Mr.  Doggett  was  retained  to  defend  the  action. 
In  the  course  of  his  argument  to  the  jury  Smith 
went  off  Into  a  harangue  against  the  defendant,  and 
clergymen  generally;  remarking  that  the  latter 
were  continually  fomenting  quarrels,  and  were, 
upon  the  whole  a  very  powerful  and  dangerous 
class.  *  Gentlemen,*  said  he,  *they  are  corrupt 
now,  and  always  have  been ;  we  find,  as  far  back 
as  the  Sacred  records  extend,  that  the  priest  Ba- 
laam was  so  corrupt  that  even  his  own  ass  rebuked 
him.* 

"^Mr.  Daggett,  in  reply,  after  allndfaig  to  tha 
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choraet^  of  his  client,  mnd  presenting  the  clergy 
in  a  diflerent  light  firom  his  antagonist,  in  referring 
to  the  remarks  of  the  latter  about  clergymen,  told 
the  jnry  that  the  learned  counsel  had  traveled  oat 
of  the  record  and  inveighed  against  the  oormptions 
of  the  clergy.  *  Why,  gentlemen,'  said  he,  *■  he  has 
searched  among  the  records  of  Scriptnral  history, 
and  addnoed  the  case  of  Balaam  and  his  ass ;  but, 
gentlemen,  the  counsel  need  not  have  gone  back  lo 
Cur,  for  even  in  our  own  day*  (turning  to  Smith) 
*  there  are  plenty  of  asses  to  rebuke  the  deigy ;  6irf, 
unlike  Balaam* $  ast,  Ihejf  don't  seem  to  he  very  muA 
insptrtdP  " 

**  It  seemed  to  hare  been  the  delight,  as  well  as 
the  fortune,  of  Kr.  Daggett,  while  at  the  bar,  to 
come  in  conflict  with  his  brother  Smith.  The  lat- 
ter was  not  without  talent,  but  it  run  in  low  chan- 
nels, and  Mr.  Daggett  loved  to  pester  him.  On 
one  occasion,  during  an  argument  to  the  Court 
upon  a  point  of  law  involving  nice  questions,  Mr. 
Smith  attempted  to  draw  distinctions  which  did  not 
exist ;  and,  in  allusion  to  his  subtlety,  Mr.  Dsggett, 
in  reply,  addressed  the  Court  as  follows :  '  The  op- 
posing counsel  has  been  very  nice  in  his  points  of 
law,  and  has  assumed  differences  where  none  exist. 
As  for  myself,  I  am  not  disposed  to  follow  the  gen- 
tleman into  the  refinements  of  his  argument,  but  I 
can  assure  him  I  will  split  hairs  with  him,  if  need 
be  ;*  whereupon  Mr.  Smith,  who  sat  near  (and  who, 
by-the-way,  was,  in  his  personal  appearance,  rath- 
er porcine),  drew  from  hb  head  a  hair,  and  hand- 
ing it  toward  Mr.  Daggett,  said  *  Split  this,  Brother 
Daggett.* 

'*  The  latter  turned  upon  him  with  a  keen  look, 
and  replied :  *  T  eaid  ka»r$,  not  brittktP  " 

There  is  no  poetry,  but  there  Is  much  sense— 
which  is  much  better— in  these  lines : 
A  Toath,  well-knovn,  !n  trfnmph  Uteljr  said, 
**  No  'mount  of  liqaor  can  effeet  my  head ; 
I've  drank  from  night  *til  mora,  from  mom  *tU  noon. 
And  yet  as  eober  aa  the  placid  moon; 
Who,  though  ahe'a  iometlmes  lald  to  fiU  her  Aora, 
Was  never  known  by  any  to  be  cora. 
Myself  under'  a  *  quart*  I  can  command: 
The  mora  I  drink  the  firmer  do  I  stand.** 
**Ai«  yon  a  manf*  cried  I,  In  much  amaze. 
**  I  have  the  honor  to  come  in  that  phrase,** 
Said  he.    **Methink8  your  query  strange,  Sir;  say. 
Do  I  look  like  a  oov  or  beaat  of  preyf* 
**No:  rather  like  a/19,  which,  empty,  placed 
Upon  the  floor,  l»  easily  dlcplaeed; 
But  once  let  liquor  (brandy,  if  you  pleaae) 
Be  pour'd  within  it,  and  it  stands  at  eaao. 
But  could  this  Jug,  if  it  had  bralni  and  blood, 
Or  e*en  was  any  thing  besidei  baked  mud. 
Could  it  receive  this  man  of  liquid  fire, 
And  yet  not  falter,  or  at  once  expire  ? 
Therefore  consider,  when  ylh  fill  the  mug. 
The  more  yon  hold  the  more  you're  like  a  Jug.** 


Thbbb  is  a  moral,  as  good  as  preaching,  to  this 
stor}',  which  comes  from  a  new  hand : 

**Aunt  Jenny  was  a  very  exemplary  colored 
woman,  and  always  felt  and  showed  much  concern 
for  the  future  weUare  of  her  numerous  children. 
But  little  Nicholas  bad  so  much  of  the  <  Old  Nick* 
in  him,  that,  with  all  her  persuasions  and  threats, 
she  could  not  bring  him  into  the  good  way  of  say- 
ing his  prayers.  One  afternoon  Aunt  Jenny  was 
stiurtled  by  hearing  loud  cries  from  the  barn-yard — 
*  O  Lord !  O  Lord  V  and,  hastening  out,  she  saw 
younff  Nick  pinned  to  the  fence  with  the  horns  of 


a  cow,  one  on  each  side  of  him,  and  now  and  then 
she  would  let  him  out,  but  only  to  *  bunt'  him  bmck 
again.  Nick  kept  up  his  cries—*  O  Lord  1*  and  all 
the  louder  when  he  saw  his  mother  coming.  Bat 
she  didn*t  interfere.  She  stopped,  took  a  good  look, 
set  her  arms  a-kimbo,  ai^  sang  out,  *  Oh  yes  f 
yon's  mighty  willin'  to  call  on  de  Lord  now  yoa*s 
got  into  trubul ;  but  you  conldn*t  pray  wid  yotir 
mudur  like  a  *spectable  chile  !*  iLod  tuminjg  to 
the  kitchen  she  left  Nick  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  cow,  being  quite  sure,  however,  that  no  serioiu 
harm  would  eome  to  him.** 

These  lived  in  Smith  County,  Mississippi,  at 
man  by  the  name  of  Cole,  who  had  employed  on 
old,  one-eyed,  knock-kneed  Irishman,  by  the  nanoe 
of  Lodcridge,  as  a  school-teacher.     Lockridge  wms 
but  a  very  limited  scholar,  and  a  loose  disciplina- 
rian, and  withal  had  the  weakness  of  his  nation — 
admiration  of  woman  generally.   Cole,  with  whom 
he  boarded,  had  two  daughters,  and  Lockridg« 
could  not  allow  so  favorable  an  opportunity  to  pass 
unimproved,  so  he  began  to  breathe  soft  and  witch- 
ing words  into  the  ears  of  the  elder,  and  wished  to 
marry  her.    Cde  soon  found  out  what  was  goin^ 
on,  Mid  became  exceedingly  indignant.    He  told 
Loickridge  he  must  leave  his  house,  as  he  had  of- 
fered an  insult  to  his  fSsmily.     Locbidge  saw  that 
remonstrance  was  vain,  so  he  began  to  speak  to 
Cole  in  th|e  calmest  manner,  rather  denying,  as  de- 
cently as  he  could,  the  imputation :  **  Misther  Cole, 
I  have  thought  well  of  ye ;  and,  Misther  Cole,  as  to 
yer  biggest  girl,  she  is,  to  be  sure,  a  very  large, 
stout,  and  good-looking  wench,  but  she  isn*t  quito 
as  nate  a  woman  as  meself  would  like  to  call  Mis- 
thress  Lockridge.    As  for  the  youngest,  Misther 
Cole,  she  is  a  slatternly,  empty-beaded,  ill-man. 
nered,  and  lasy  thing,  that  nobody,  Misther  Cole, 
could  think  well  of.     And,  Misther  Cole,  ef  it  was 
not  that  Tve  always  liked  you  as  a  gintleman,  and 
would  not  hurt  yer  feellns,  I'd  tell  you  how  mighty 
mane  yer  wife  was  !** 

Lockridge  left  the  neighborhood ;  but  Cole  al- 
ways thought  he  came  yery  nigh  insulting  him  the 
way  he  talked. 

CoLOKXL  J0NK8  is  a  gentleman  and  a  wit  The 
other  day  he  was  showing  the  town  to  some  ladies 
from  the  steeple  of  the  Court-house.  One  of  them 
asking  him  why  the  lightning-rod,  where  it  was 
attached  to  the  buUding  for  support,  wss  Incased 
in  a  piece  of  horn,  the  Colonel  replied  that  horn 
was  a  non-conductor. 

"Oh,  indeed!"  says  the  Isdy;  "I  never  knew 
that  before.'* 

"To  be  sure,"  says  the  Colonel.  **  Have  you 
never  observed  that  when  the  boys  have  had  a 
horn  or  two  they  can't  conduct  themselves  proper- 
ly?" 

The  great  height  from  the  ground  prevented  the 
lady  from  fainting. 

On  another  occasion  the  Colonel  wss  asked  by 
some  ladies  if  it  was  not  worse  for  the  gentlemen  to 
drink  than  for  the  ladies  to  use  snuff?  The  Col- 
onel replied  that  both  were  very  bad ;  and  that  if 
his  wife  should  ever  take  to  snufT.  he'd  Hker.  oer- 
tainl 

Ybaks  ago,  when  Cherry  Valley  was  still  a  city 
of  refuge  from  the  incensed  Bed  man.  Judge  Cooper, 
the  father  of  our  great  novelist,  entered,  and  bo- 
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CMJM  in  process  of  time  **  seiied  and  possessed,**  of 
certain  tracts  of  land  lying  about  Otsego  Lake,  par- 
cels of  which  he,  from  time  to  time,  leased  at  low 
rates  to  good  occupants. 

Among  other  applicants  appeared  one  Johnson, 
rather  a  wag  in  his  way,  who  wished  a  well-known 
firm  bordering  on  the  lake.  The  Judge  proposed 
that  fresh  fish,  in  certain  amounts  and  at  stated 
times,  should  constitute  the  rent  of  the  farm. 

To  this  propositioii  Johnson,  who  had  a  seine, 
was  willing  to  accede ;  but  stated  a  repugnance, 
shared  by  every  member  of  his  family,  toward  eat- 
ing fish  from  which  the  beet  had  been  selected. 
**  But,  Judge,*'  continued  he,  with  great  apparent 
candor,  *•  111  tell  you  what  it  is ;  if  you  will  agree 
to  take  the  fish  juti  at  tkty  rim,  you  may  bring  on 
your  documents.*' 

The  Judge  assented,  remarking  that  a  seine 
would  not  catch  the  small  fry ;  and  the  lease  was 
duly  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  parties.  No- 
thing further  was  heard  from  Johnson,  and  some 
months  elapsed,  when  the  Judge,  feeling  a  little 
'*  fishy,**  proceeded  to  hunt  him  up. 

"  1  am  after  my  fish  T*  shouted  he,  as  he  saw 
Johnson  busy  at  a  log  pier. 

"Ah,  yes;  Just  help  yourself.  Judge,"  was  the 
reply;  "there  they  sil  are  in  the  lake,  and  yon 
know  you  agreed  to  take  them  jiw<  a$  tk^  rumT 

The  Jud^  was  fairly  **sold;**  and  it  is  said 
Johnson  kept  the  premises  some  time  rent  fi-ee, 
simply  agreeing  that  he  would  not  **  let  on." 

A  MimsTKR,  not  long  ago,  delivered  a  sermon 
in  which  he  charged  some  ^  his  hearers  with  steal- 
ing preaching.  In  answer  to  this  declaration  the 
following  was  penned : 

A  frvL^A  minteter,  while  teaching, 
Rsbuked  the  tfn  of  stealing  preadilngi 
And  eooUy,  wlUwat  beslUUoo, 
Charged  esrtain  of  the  congregation 
With  this  bAse  act    But  the  aocosed. 
To  steal  had,  sU  their  life,  refused— 
Tme,  they  hsd  naught  this  preacher  paid— 
(Perhaps  for  thai  the  charge  was  made!—) 
Tbej  took  advice  la  proper  time. 
To  learn  If  they  had  done  the  crime. 
TImt  tntul  U  with  the  taking  Joined 
SovM  voitis  in  (As  Odng  purMiud; 
Or,  common  law  and  common  aenss 
Will  maxe  no  theft  of  the  oflense. 

Tbe  Drawer  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a 
monody^  on  tbe  death  of  the  distinguished  Captain 

0 1  who  was  killed  on  the  rail  track.     We  can 

make  room  for  two  verses  only : 

*'  That  cast-steel  swoid  once  sportlTe  play*d 
In  our  dear  Captain's  hand : 
Bat  he  no  mors  that  svord  SbaU  see, 
For  he's  gone  to  a  far-off  land. 


•*Tbe  Gaptatai  was  walking  on  the  tnek, 
Begardless  of  the  tot; 
When  the  engine  hit  him  in  hie  back. 
And  knocked  him  into  etcmltf.** 

Some  time  since,  being  in  **  The  Dundee  Coun- 
try," a  region  not  a  thousand  miles  firom  Seneca 
Lake,  we  found  ourselves  drawn  with  the  crowd 
into  a  Court-room,  where  a  civil  suit  was  progress- 
ing. 

It  seems  the  defendant  had  hired  a  buggy,  which, 
the  pUiotiir  alleged,  had  met  iU  fate  rather  prema- 
turely  through  oirelessness  and  unusual  hard  driv- 


ing. We  were  not  acquainted  with  the  parties,  and, 
of  course;  not  as  interested  as  the  **  natives  ;*'  but 
an  axiom  which  the  Judge  laid  down  we  shall  long 
remember— as  Yellowplush  says—"  whix.** 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  in  sifting  this  evidence 
yon  will  bear  in  mind,  and  in  no  case  foiget,  thai 
tht  grtaUr  the  drcumtUmct  of  the  tokeelf  thtgrtater 
theftUeity  of  the  moCioii." 

BiDDT  was  bad  with  the  colic.  She  was  sure 
she  was  going  to  die,  and  that  she  was.  Various 
remedies  were  suggested  to  her,  and  among  them 
oil,  which  she  was  asked  if  she  would  take.  **  In- 
dade,'*  said  she,  **  I  would  take  any  thing  to  make 
me  weU,  if  I  knew  it  would  kiU  me." 

Thr  correspondent  in  Boston  who  favors  us  with 
this  splendid  burst  of  Eastern  eloquence  will  be 
expected  to  communicate  with  this  Drawer,  when 
any  thing  half  as  rich  comes  in  his  way  again. 
This  is  true  to  the  letter : 

**  We  dropped  into  the  Middlesex  County  Court 
a  few  days  ago,  and  found  a  cause  pending  before 
a  jury  which  was  brought  by  a  party  ag^nst  the 

town  of  W ,  for  damage  sustained  by  loss  of  a 

cow  impounded  in  the  said  town  pound.  There 
was  a  sharp  rock,  it  appeared  from  the  evidence, 
which  jutteid  out  from  the  pound  on  the  inside, 
against  which  the  cow  ran  and  killed  herself.  Cow 
worth  $14  25.  Third  day  of  trial,  evidence  all  in, 
and  the  town  argument  had  been  made.  The  clos- 
ing argument  for  the  plaintiff'  was  nearly  conclud- 
ed ;  in  fact,  the  peroration  was  just  reached  as  we 
dropped  in;  and  in  all  candor,  and  what  is  more, 
seriousness,  and  an  indexible  confidence  in  the 
plaintiff's  recovery  of  damages,  our  learned  Bel- 
lario  actually  delivered  himself  as  follows — re- 
member, that  it  was  done  in  sober  earnest : 

**  *  Gentlemen,'  said  he,  *  gentlemen,  the  parish 
pound  should  be  a  safe  asylum  alike  for  the  roar- 
ing bull  and  the  gentle  heifer.  ...  I  appeal  for  no 
infiated  damages.  If  I  asked  for  them,  or  tried  to 
hurrjf  you,  beyond  the  evidence  and  the  UnOf  I  should 
prove  a  traitor  to  my  own  home.     I  live  in  the 

town  of  W ,  and  it  has  my  unqualified  respect. 

So  the  love  of  country  conspires  with  my  love  of 
justice  to  demand,  that  for  this  injury  to  this  cow, 
whereby,  to  be  sure,  her  tender  bowels  were  let 
out,  no  vindictive  damages  should  be  assessed. 
But,  gentlemen,  let  the  majesty  of  the  law  be  vin- 
dicated. Let  Nemesis,  who  h<^  the  scales  on  the 
top  of  this  court-house  alike  through  the  long  days 
of  summer  and  throughout  the  cold  night-watches 
of  mid-winter,  smile  with  satisfaction  on  your  ver- 
dict. Gentlemen,  the  blood  of  that  cow  cries  out 
from  that  pound  to  be  avenged.' 

**  He  so  delivered  himself,  and  retiring  to  an  ad- 
joining lobby,  threw  himself  on  a  lounge  in  com- 
plete exhaustion." 

A  Dowk-Eabt  friend  of  ours  was  weather-bound 
at  Lockport  a  few  days  ago,  and  improved  his  time 
bywriting  to  the  Drawer.  A  sensible  man  our  friend 
is,  with  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him.    Hear  him: 

**  Some  time  ago  I  had  charge  of  a  department 
in  one  of  the  Eastern  custom-houses.  Holmes  was 
an  officer  in  the  same  room  with  me.  On  the 
monthly  pay-day  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  make 
oath  to  two  pay-rolls— one,  the  account  of  the  offi- 
cer himself,  and  the  other  of  the  sum  due  to  his  as- 
sistant. One  day  Holmes  signed  his  own  pay-roll, 
received  his  money,  after  making  oath  to  its  cor- 
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nctaeas  and  walked  ont,  without  signing  that  of 
his  aflsittant.  When  the  omisaSon  was  discorered, 
I  sent  for  him,  and  he  bnsUed  io  with  a 

**  *  What  do  you  want  of  me?* 

**  *■  To  sign  the  pay-rolls.* 

'*  *  Bnt  I  have  already.' 

'*  *  Yon  signed  and  swore  to  one,  but  not  to  the 
other.' 

"  *  Well,*  said  Holmes,  *  I  knew  I  swore  to  some- 
thing, I  didn't  know  exactly  what.* " 

Snch  swearing  is  said  to  be  quite  cnttom-ary  in 
the  enstom-honse. 

**  Whsk  the  present  auditor  came  to  his  offiee, 
in  the  same  cnstom-Jionse,  several  years  ago,  he 
found  considerable  looseness  in  the  machinery  by 
which  the  fishing  bounties  were  paid.  He  determ- 
ined to  eofreot  the  proceedings,  and  then  return 
with  }ay  to  the  original  and  honest  state  of  things. 
The  oath  required  of  an  applicant  for  bounty  is  a 
long,  rude,  complication  of  solemnities,  and  had 
usually  been  qmttered  over 'with  indelicate  and 
unmanly  haste. 

**One  day  a  blustering  and  confident -looking 
skipper  came  to  the  desk  with  his  bundle  of  papers, 
looking  as  if  he  had  robbed  the  circumlocution  of> 
fioe,  and  wanted  some  bounty.  The  auditor  rose 
toatall  ma)eety,  took  the  great  book  of  oath  in  his 
hand,  fixed  his  keen  tff  on  Mr.  Skipper,  requested 
him  to  uncover  his  bead,  hold  up  his  right  band, 
and  repeat  after  him  the  oath  as  he  read  it.  They 
had  not  traveled  mors  than  half-way  through  the 
serious  business,  when  the  hand  of  the  skipper  fell 
as  quick  as  if  his  arm  had  been  struck  by  a  chain- 
shot.  *  You  may  stop  there,*  he  exclaimed ;  *  I 
can't  swear  to  any  more  of  that  Give  me  back 
the  papers.'  He  nervoudy  grasped  the  package, 
hurried  out  of  the  office,  and  to  this  day  his  fate  is 
unknown.** 

Tns  little  ones  have  a  fine  chance  in  the  Drawer 
this  month.     This  is  very  neat : 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Greatwind  has  a  remarkable  gift 
of  continuance.  He  was  holding  forth  for  a  friend 
the  other  eveniog,  and  drawing  out  the  ai^gument 
after  bis  usual  mahner.  A  little  bright-eyed  ur- 
chin in  the  congregation  watched  the  good  old  doc- 
tor for  a  while,  but  at  last  keeled  over  and  went  to 
sleep.  A  quiet  pinch  from  his  mother  brought  the 
litUe  fellow  up  **  wide  awake.**  Tlie  same  thing 
was  again  repeated;  but  to  no  purpose,  the  lad 
was  soon  asleep  again.  This  time  his  mother  let 
him  sleep  on.  Some  time  later  in  the  exercises, 
the  little  fellow  awoke  suddenly  and  exclaimed,  in 
a  tone  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  more  than  were 
altogether  pleased  at  it,  **  Ma,  Ma  I  is  it  this  Sun- 
day night  or  next  Sunday  night?*' 


And  here  comes  a  little  one  all  the  way  from 
Illinois.  If  the  Western  children  are  as  smart  as 
little  Toa  when  she  is  only  six,  what  will  young 
America  get  to  be  when fhll  grown?  Toa*s  mother 
writes: 

"  Permit  me  to  offer  for  your  Drawer  some  of 
the  sajdngs  and  doings  of  our  daughter,  six  years 
of  age.  Being  an  only  child,  she  is  very  remark- 
able, at  least  in  her  parents*  opinion.  About  two 
years  ago,  when  she  was  four  years  old,  her  father 
bought  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  as  she  had  never  seen 
them  in  use  before,  she  was  amused  in  hearing  her 
father  cry  *  Whoa,  whoa  I*  to  them  when  making 
them  work.    Turning  to  me,  she  asked. 


"' Which  did  God  make  first,  oxen  or  men  r 

**  1  answered,  *  Oxen.' 

'' « Well,  then,'  she  added,  *  who  wkoad  *em  tiU 
he  got  men  made?' 

^  Since  she  has  been  six  years  old  she  has  been 
quite  ambitions  to  write  something  for  pubBcatSon. 
Her  mother  has  tried  to  repress  the  fond  desire; 
but  the  poet  is  bom,  and  who  can  sUV  the  fiery 
tide  within  the  burning  soul?  Cora— bm- nickname 
is  Tea->was  out  playing  with  tb&  chickens,  and 
came  running  into  the  house  with  sparkling  eyea, 
and  lioppteg  and  dancing,  said.  *Kow,  Ma,  Toa 
guesses  Tea's  thought  of  something  good  enongli 
to  put  in  the  paper;  aeeifitalnti  Ifii  toTWi 
little  white  chieky: 
***  Oeod  momlDg,  my  deaiesi,  laid  dovu  beneath  a  tres^ 

A-trimmhig  your  feathers  and  looking  at  net 

How  soft  and  ploaay  jmur  feathers  do  UeF 
And  hen  she  came  to  a  fbll  stop.  Mamma  told  hv 
it  was  very  good,  but  that  she  needed  snother  Ifaia, 
the  last  word  of  which  shouM  rhyme  wiOi  'Ue.' 
Toa  looked  thoughtAd.  Mamma  suggested  *  eye.' 
Upon  that  hint  she  made  several  attempta,  but 
the  measure  wouldn't  come  ri^t^  Finally,  mam- 
ma proposed 

''•  Ho V  merrily  tviaklet  your  UMIe  red  eye  r 
which  she  joyfufly  accepted,  and  ran  back  to  the 
chickens  to  seek  further  inspiration,  I  suppose,  fbr 
she  soon  came  dancing  in  agam,  saying  she  had 
thought  of  some  uMwe.  So  mamma  sto|^ped  to  lis- 
ten, and  Toa  opened  her  mouth  to  b^^  but  it 
wouldn't  come.  Her  face  began  to  locdc  thought- 
lU,  and  her  fingers  to  twine  more  nervously  arotond 
each  otlier.  Mamma  advieed  her  to  run  out  tiU 
she  could  recall  it.  She  obeyed ;  and  when  she 
came  in  again,  it  was  with  a  sedater  step  and 
graver  face ;  and  her  voice  fSaltered  slightly  as  she 
repeated, 

**  *The  half  of  your  mates  are  mnning  around. 
And  picking  their  living  off  of  the  ground; 
And  we're  a  nice  little  kittra  np  to  the  house, 
Who  runs  all  aroand  after  a  spool  tied  to  a  string 
and  thinks  it's  a  niV 

"  Her  confidence  returning  as  die  approached 
the  end  of  the  stenza,  the  last  line  was  uttered 
with  gleeful  Impetuosity,  and  closed  with  a  peal 
of  triumphant  laughter.  Of  course,  mamma  join- 
ed the  chorus,  but,  after  a  little,  suggested  that 
the  last  line  would  be  improved  by  making  it 
read, 
***Who  mns  after  a  spool  and  thinks  it*8  a  mouse.' 

"*0h,  Toa  meant  moo««,'  she  cried.  And 
thus  amended,  you  hare  Toa's  first  attempt  at 
poetrj-.** 

N.B.  We  expect  to  bear  from  Toa  again. 

Charub  was  five  years  old,  f^ll  of  ttaai  and  mis- 
chief, and  so  much  of  the  latter  that  he  had  to  be 
whipped  fox'  it  sometimes.  "  Oh,  Charlie,  dear  1" 
said  his  mother,  when  giving  him  a  dose  of  Solo- 
mon's oil,  **  you  must  not  do  so  again,  it  makes  me 
sick  to  whip  you.**  Charlie  promised  to  be  good ; 
but  the  next  day  he  was  in  hands  again  for  anoth- 
er dose  of  the  same  medicine,  to  be  applied  out- 
wardly, and  well  beaten  in.  As  his  mother  was 
laying  it  on,  Charlie  remonstrated ;  **  Don't  do  it, 
mother,  don't ;  it  will  make  you  sick,  you  said  it 
would.*' 

"Well,  will  you  remember  and  not  do  to 
agahi?" 

"Yes,  I  will,**  said  Charile,  "If  I  canMii  tf 
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l.  Eruption  of  Vesuvius. — Murillo.       i  29-  Taking  of  Moscow* — Horace  Vehnet, 


148.  Return  from  Market. — ^Landseer. 


217.  Snow-Storm. — Claude  Lorraine. 


199.  Figures  and  Cattle. — Rosa  Bonheur. 


314.  Deftruction  of  Sodom. — Poussin. 
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401.  Made!  of  a  Brick, — Michael  AnceLo.     j^jz.  Study  of  a  Piece  of  ChalL — RnKiK. 


477,  Storm  at  Sea. — Turnir. 

tPAinti-d  in  hid  if'CJ-vrnJ  RUii^l 


47a,  MoonBght  on  the  Alps, — ^RsxiaRj^Ktn 


j-i^ii*  Innoccncc.^ — Mill  a  is* 


728.  Battle  of  Stony  Point.— Trumbull, 


SoB.  Childhood, — Sm  (oshua  RirKou3&. 

1    (Tilt;  Vfsg  U  %hv  ArttrC*  Mk%1efple^> 


999.  Battle  of  New  OtkaflSb— Lci;i_ 
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FiGCBE  4. — ^Walking  Dress. 


"ITrE  anticipate  the  season  of  oar  Northern  lati- 
VV  tudes,  and  present  a  series  of  oat-door  cos- 
tumes adapted  to  the  more  genial  climate  of  the 
South.  In  illustration  of  the  plate  on  the  preced- 
ing page,  it  is  necessary  only  to  say  that  the  styles 
there  given  are  all  «»  appliqtU.  For  children  or 
for  traveling  the  white  Marseilles  Talma  chal- 
lenges especial  favor. 

The  Walking  Dress  above  given  is  decidedly, 
unique.  The  jacket  is  high  in  the  neck,  buttoning 
in  front  on  one  side,  forming  a  breast-piece,  which 
crosses  fh>m  right  to  left.  The  waist  is  long,  and 
very  much  drawn  in.  The  sleeves  have  elbows, 
are  wide,  with  Louis  XV.  cuffs.  The  pockets  are 
at  the  sides,  with  flaps  waved  at  the  edge,  and 
wider  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top.    The  upper 


skirt,  which  reaches  to  the  knee,  opens  all  the  way 
behind  as  well  as  in  front,  the  left  side  lapping  a 
little  over  the  right.  In  the  hollow  at  the  bottom 
of  the  back  are  two  galloon  cockades,  with  tassels. 
The  skirt  is  very  fiill  behind,  the  stuff  being  laid 
on  in  three  plaits,  which  are  united  below  the 
cockade.  A  rich  figured  galloon  is  sewed  flat  all 
around  the  upper  garment,  which  is  likewise  orna- 
mented with  galloon  points  running  up  the  back, 
and  upon  the  comers  of  the  jacket,  which  also  has 
cockades,  en  iuUe  with  those  at  the  back.  The 
material  of  this  jacket  and  dress  is  a  Louis  XV. 
maielaise,  a  colored  ground  with  medallions  worked 
in  black. 

Bonnets,  which  are  still  small,  reach  a  little 
more  forward  at  top— a  la  Marie  Stuart. 


FiouBE  5. — Undkb-Slbete. 
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TRATSUXO. 


A  WINTER  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Fifth  Paper. 

**  Xnne  of  a  people  In  miBfoiiiuie't  whool. 

Trained  up  to  luurdj  deeds— a  manly  raee 

Of  nnsobmlUlng  spirit,  wise  and  brave.** 

Tbomsox. 

EAST  TENNESSEE  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful countries  in  the  world.  Possess- 
ing a  genial  climate,  a  fertile  soil,  abounding  in 
all  those  natural  resources  whose  development 
and  use  constitute  the  true  wealth  of  a  state, 
her  virgin  forests,  lovely  rivers,  and  m^estic 
mountains,  offer,  at  the  same  time,  a  rich  and 
varied  feast  to  the  romantic  tourist.  Her  an- 
nals, although  they  might  now  be  comprehend- 
ed within  the  memory  and  experiences  of  a 
single  life  extended  but  a  little  beyond  the  al- 
lotted term  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  are  swell- 
ed with  mi^ny  a  page  wherein  the  statesman 
and  philosopher  may  find  food  for  thought  and 
theme  for  speculation.  They  furnish  us  the 
records  of  a  people  who,  having  won  a  fair  her- 
itage by  their  courage,  have  cultivated  it  with 
industiy  and  governed  it  with  wisdom — a  peo- 
ple who  have  fought  their  own  battles,  plowed 
their  own  land,  and  made  their  own  laws.  We 
may  also  find  there  names,  familiar  as  house- 
hold words,  of  men,  types  of  their  race,  who, 
sustained  by  native  force  alone,  have  led  in  war 
and  peace,  and  attained  the  highest  distinctions 
m  the  camp  and  in  the  cabinet,  whose  fame, 
too  large  for  the  narrow  limiu  of  a  State,  now 
belongs  to  our  national  history. 

In  these  days  one  may  see  a  great  many  queer 
sights  in  Tenncs.sce.  He  may  discern  the  prints 
of  the  deer-skin  moccasin  and  the  French  kid 
slipper  side  by  side.  Overlooking  the  mud- 
chinked  cabin  of  the  pioneer,  carefully  imitated 


from  the  handiwoik  of  Daniel  Boone,  he  may 
see  the  elegant  villa  from  a  design  by  Downing 
or  Yanx.  Strangely  contrasting  with  the  sim- 
ple garb  and  manner  of  the  olden  time,  he  meets 
every  where  the  luxury  and  polish  of  modem 
refinement.  There  are  colleges,  railroads,  pi- 
ano-fortes, electric  telegraphs,  and  fancy  stores. 
Old  folks  have  already  begun  to  shake  their 
heads  at  these  things,  but  old  folks  are  always 
shaking  their  heads  at  something.  Whether 
or  not  they  will  be  of  any  advantage  to  the 
State,  we  can*t  presume  to  say;  yet,  after  a 
rambling  visit  to  the  soil,  and  a  cursory  glance 
at  the  records  of  our  recent  battle-fields,  we  can 
not  perceive  that  the  Tennessean  of  the  pres- 
ent day  is  in  any  way  unworthy  of  his  gallant 
ancestry 

**  For  every  virtue,  every  worth  renowned. 
Sincere,  plain*  hearted,  hospitable,  kind  i 
Yet,  like  the  mastering  thnnder,  when  provoked — 
The  drpad  of  tyrants  and  the  sure  reeonrce 
Of  those  that  onder  grim  oppression  groan.** 

Driven  by  the  storms  of  fate  to  seek  a  refuge 
on  our  shores,  the  exiled  Mitchell  was  charmed 
by  the  appearance  of  this  fair  and  peaceful  land, 
and  found  a  temporary  home  in  one  of  its  most 
secluded  districts.  The  advent  of  such  a  man 
naturally  excited  the  curiosity  of  his  uninform- 
ed and  unlettered  neighbors,  and  numerous 
speculations  as  to  the  why  and  wherefore  of  hu 
coming  were  indulged  in.  It  was  suggested 
that  he  might  be  a  land-jobber,  *'  one  o*  them 
book-lamt  fellers  in  sarch  of  metals ;"  maybe  a 
counterfeiter.  But  the  life  of  the  stranger 
seemed  to  justify  none  of  these  surmises,  and 
the  wiseacres  remained  for  a  long  time  com- 
pletely mystified.  At  length  one  of  them, 
whose  business  had  carried  him  as  far  as  Knox* 
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rille,  obtained  the  clew  to  the  mjsteiy.  At 
the  next  log-rolling  it  was  duly  promulgated. 
"  Their  quare  neighbor  had  had  a  quarrel  with 
the  British  Govenunent,  and  had  come  to  Ten- 
nessee to  git  shut  of  'em." 

«*Well,  forever!"  exclaimed  an  old  hunting 
shirt;  "British  Government,  did  you  say? 
Why,  is  that  blasted  old  concern  a-standin*  yit? 
Weil,  may  I  never!  British  Government!  Now 
I  thought  old  Jack  Sevier  and  Gineral  Jackson 
had  busted  hit  up  long  'go." 


WXLL  rosxvxB 


But  we  must  turn  again  to  our  legitimate 
business,  and  look  after  the  welfare  of  our  ad- 
venturous travelers. 

Immediately  on  the  return  of  the  gentlemen 
f\*om  the  mountains,  the  whole  party  set  about 
preparing  for  their  departure  from  Jonesborough. 
The  trunks  were  all  packed,  shawls  and  bon- 
nets on,  and  the  ladies  had  even  gone  through 
their  preliminary  leave-taking,  when  the  coach 
which  they  had  expected  to  convey  them  drove 
up  hopelessly  and  disgustingly  crowded.  Those 
who  have  been  placed  in  similar  circumstances 
wiU  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Squire  Broad- 
acre  left  the  room  where  the  ladies  were  dis- 
cussing their  disappointment,  himself  looking 
red  and  vexed,  and  that  a  few  moments  there- 
after he  fell  upon  Jim  Bug,  loading  him  with 
abusive  epithets,  and  flourishing  his  cane  over 
his  head  in  an  awfully  threatening  manner. 

To  this  Jim  submitted  with  respectful  defer- 
ence, looking  as  unconscious  of  the  caiie  as  an 
Italian  dog  when  menaced  with  a  stone.  When 
the  Squire  got  through,  however,  Jim  spoke 
up: 

"  I  think,  master,  it's  iMut  time  you  was  leav- 
ing me  that  coat  you  got  on — it's  all  ripped  un 
der  the  arms." 

The  Squire's  eye  twinkled,  and,  examining 
J^Q  coat,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  milder  tone,  **Why, 
you  observant  rascal,  so  it  seems ;  but  hark  ye, 
if  you  wish  to  save  your  mistress's  life,  go  im- 
mediately and  hire  a  carriage  that  will  take  ns 


to  Bussellville ;  any  thing  with  wheels  will  an- 
swer, even  though  it  were  an  ox-cart." 

Their  friend,  Tom  Dosser,  was  again  appeal- 
ed to,  and,  through  his  civility,  they  were  pres- 
ently provided  with  a  vehicle  of  the  tin  cart 
species  for  the  passengers,  and  a  dismantled 
buggy  to  carry  the  baggage.  With  this  sub- 
stantial but  not  particularly  elegant  equipage, 
they  took  the  road  next  morning,  hoping,  as  they 
bade  adieu  to  Jonesborough,  that  they  had  left 
behind  as  agreeable  impressions  as  they  carried 
with  them. 

Their  journey  to  Greenville,  twenty-five  miles 
distant,  was  not  signalized  by  any  event  worthy 
of  record,  except  that  the  younger  folks  got 
their  mouths  puckered  up  eating  persimmons, 
which  are  very  plentiful  along  the  route.  They 
entered  this  cozy  little  town  about  sunset,  and 
were  comfortably  entertained  at  an  old-fashion- 
ed country  tavern.  As  BussellviUe,  the  point 
where  they  expected  to  take  the  cars,  was  only 
twenty-five  miles  farther,  they  made  themselves 
easy,  and  did  not  resume  their  journey  next 
morning  until  after  ten  o'clock. 

Notwithstanding  their  previous  experiences 
in  mud,  they  had  made  no  calculations  for 
such  a  day  as  this  proved  to  be.  Long  before 
their  journey  was  accomplished  night  overtook 
them,  and  with  it  a  cold,  driving  rain.  In  spite 
of  this  and  the  pitchy  darkness,  they  worried  on 
until  at  length  their  vehicle  was  stuck  so  fast 
in  a  mud-hole  that  every  effort  of  their  horses 
to  extricate  it  was  unavailing. 

Larkin,  who  has  a  noble  voice,  now  com- 
menced hallooing  at  a  venture,  and,  to  their 
joyful  surprise,  the  signal  was  presently  answer- 
ed by  the  barking  of  dogs  and  the  appearance 
of  a  light  near  at  hand.  Bob  immediately 
started  off  through  the  mud  and  darkness  to 
communicate  with  the  signal,  and  in  a  short 
time  returned,  accompanied  by  a  gentleman 
bearing  a  light,  followed  by  a  couple  of  stout 
negroes. 

With  this  timely  assistance  they  were  deliv- 
ered from  the  mud-hole,  and,  following  the  lan- 
tern, they  presently  halted  before  the  door  of  a 
comfortable  country  mansion.  The  necessity 
of  the  case  was  so  evident  that  ceremony  was 
entirely  forgotten.  Without  question  or  ex- 
planation the  travelers  and  their  baggage  were 
transferred  to  the  house,  while  the  horses,  snort- 
ing with  delightful  anticipation,  trotted  off  to 
the  stables. 

The  ladies  were,  without  delay,  ushered  into 
the  warm  and  cheerful  precinct  of  the  family 
room ;  while  the  gentlemen,  less  fortunate,  were 
shown  into  a  handsomely -furnished  parlor, 
where  two  or  three  fussy  negroes  were  engaged 
in  kindling  a  fire.  A  glass  of  gooseberry  cor- 
dial, if  it  did  not  facilitate  the  burning  of  the 
fire,  served  at  least  to  quicken  the  blood  of  the 
benumbed  and  wearied  tourists,  and  warm  their 
thoughts  into  cheerfulness. 

Their  host  was  a  tall,  fine-looking  man  be- 
tween thirty-five  and  forty  years  of  age*  with  an 
uncommonly  inteUigent  face  and  a  frank  and 
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easy  bearing,  which  indicated  at  once  acquaint- 
ance with  the  world  and  a  position  of  saperi- 
oritj  among  those  by  whom  he  was  habitually 
surrounded.  His  family  consisted  of  an  amia- 
ble and  comely  wife  and  four  children,  the  eld- 
est a  boy  about  thirteen  years  old.  At  the  sup- 
per-uble  our  friends  ascertained  that  they  had 
wandered  several  miles  from  their  road,  and 
were  still  a  considerable  distance  from  their  jour- 
ney's end ;  but  beguiled  by  the  hospitable  atten- 
tions of  their  entertainers,  they  soon  ceased  to 
rogret  the  accident,  and  at  length  went  to  bed 
forgetting  that  they  were  under  the  roof  of 
a  stranger.  As  the  next  day  was  cold  and 
rainy  and  Birs.  Broadacre  slightly  indisposed, 
the  Squire  easily  yielded  to  the  warm  solicita- 
tions of  his  boat,  to  tany  with  him  for  several 
days. 


As  the  travelers  were  recently  come  from  the 
realms  of  fashion,  the  ladies  were  soon  immersed 
up  to  their  eyes  in  the  discussion  of  modes  and 
patterns ;  while  the  gentlemen,  with  lighted 
cigars,  retired  to  another  room  discoursing  on 
the  weather,  the  roads,  crops,  and  public  im- 
provements. Then  as  these  diemes  (hackneyed, 
indeed^  but  both  convenient  and  necessaiy  in 
the  incipiency  of  social  acquaintance)  were  dis- 
posed of^  and  as  each  began  more  properly  to 
estimate  the  character  and  capacities  of  the 
other,  the  conversation  between  the  Squire  and 
his  host  became  more  genial  and  interesting. 
The  discussion  of  temperance  societies  and  pub- 
lic education  drew  from  the  Colonel  some  rem- 
iniscences of  his  school-boy  days  so  pleasant 
and  instructive  that  we  can  not  refrain  from 
giving  them  at  length. 
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**I  learned  to  read  and  write,"  said  he,  "in 
an  old  school-house  on  Indian  Creek  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Bald  Mountain.  Tou  haye  no 
doubt  seen  similar  ones  in  your  trarels — a  rude 
log-pen,  floored  with  puncheons,  with  a  single 
opening,  which  served  as  a  door,  but  entirely 
without  windows  or  chimneys.  In  the  centre 
of  the  room  was  a  hearth  formed  of  stones  and 
earth,  where,  in  winter,  a  huge  lofir-fire  blazed 
and  fumed,  the  smoke  (when  it  was  not  blown  in 
our  eyes)  rising  and  gathering  in  a  dense  cloud 
under  the  high  pitched  roof,  and  escaping 
through  the  wide  crevices  at  the  eaves.  Ranged 
in  a  hollow  square  around  this  fire  the  scholars 
sat  on  rough-hewn  benches  conning  their  well- 
thumbed  primers,  or  blue-backed  spelling-books, 
with  vociferous  diligence. 

"Our  school  was  divided  into  three  classes — 
big  boys,  little  boys,  and  girls — and  presided 
over  by  a  pig-nut-&ced  professor,  who  main- 
tained his  state  on  a  split-bottomed  throne, 
and  with  a  sceptre  of  hickory,  tough,  limber, 
and  far-reaching.  In  this  wigwam  of  science, 
deep-hidden  in  the  shade  of  primeval  forests, 
did  I  acquire  the  rudiments  of  learning,  and 


experience  the  incipient  sorrows  of  knowl- 


When  I  grew  older  I  was  sent  to  the  acad- 

emy  in  the  town  of  X ,  where  I  boarded  for 

several  years  with  an  affectionate  and  credulous 
relative,  and  chiefly  distinguished  myself  for 
idleness  and  audacious  ndschief.  When  I  was 
about  sixteen  the  academy  boys  organized  a 
literary  society  of  which  I  ^came  a  member. 
The  idea  was  a  capital  one.  We  were  required 
to  read,  deliver  select  orations,  write  original 
compositions,  and  take  part  in  debating  such 
questions  as  were  selected  by  the  society.  What 
though  our  speeches  were  not  models  of  elocu- 
tion nor  our  essays  of  composition  ?  our  efforts 
were  sincere.  What  though  we  often  discussed 
questions  which  we  were  about  as  ci4>able  of 
understanding  as  a  litter  of  blind  puppies  might 
be  ?  in  that  we  did  not  greatly  differ  from  most 
of  our  grown-up  public  assemblies.  Yet  it 
was  surprising  to  see  with  what  superior  zeal 
those  who  had  been  most  idle  and  derelict  in 
the  school  set  about  the  accomplishment  of 
these  self-imposed  duties,  and  what  meek  and 
ready  submission  the  most  rebellious  school- 
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boy  accorded  to  the  laws  which  he  himself  had 
helped  to  make.    Of  this  my  own  case,  perhaps, 
famished  the  most  striking  example : 
•*  *  The  gtnaiiM  ofbpring  of  rerolt, 
Btnbbom  and  ■turdy  as  a  wild  aaiT  colL* 

*'  From  earliest  boyhood  a  recognized  leader 
in  mischief,  maranding,  and  rebellion,  in  mj 
class  an  habitnal  bnngler  and  defaolter,  I  enter- 
ed the  society  with  bat  an  hamble  estimate  of  my 
own  capacities,  and  no  rery  exalted  reputation 
among  the  more  orderly  and  stndioas  of  my 
fellows.  To  the  surprise  of  all,  howerer,  I 
showed  myself  punctilioas  in  the  obserrance 
of  order,  and  eidiibited  in  the  performance  of 
my  allotted  exercises  a  sprightliness  of  mind  for 
which  my  best  friends  had  not  given  me  credit, 
and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  perceiring  that 
from  week  to  week  I  was  growing  mightily  in 
the  estimation  of  my  companions,  and  ambi- 
tion for  distinction  in  my  new  career  was  grad- 
ually awakened  within  me.  To  astonish  where 
I  had  fbrmerly  been  langhed  at,  to  lead  where 
it  was  beliered  I  could  not  follow,  to  alarm  the 
jealousy  or  conquer  the  admiration  of  those 
who,  in  the  good-natured  confidence  of  superi- 
ority, had  pitied  me — this  was  stimulus  enough. 
I  forsook  my  idleness  and  rowdyism,  and  la- 
bored night  and  day.  I  labored  successfully ; 
for  in  a  short  time  I  began  to  be  spoken  of  for 
president  of  the  society. 

"In  the  mean  time  the  society  was  going  on 
most  prosperously :  its  meetings  were  conducted 
with  the  greatest  order  and  decorum ;  its  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  were  obserred  with  relig- 
ious rererence,  and  were  frequently  the  theme 
of  animated  discussion.  Its  presiding  officer, 
elected  erery  four  weeks,  was  treated  with  punc- 
tilious deference,  and  was  on  his  part  Jealously 
exact  in  requiring  the  observance  of  parliament- 
ary forms,  and  stem  in  rebuking  every  thing 
that  savored  of  levity  or  disrespect. 

**The  result  of  these  elevating  inflnenees 
could  not  fail  to  be  observed  in  the  conduct  of 
the  boys  both  in  and  out  of  schooL  Parents 
and  elders  remarked  and  approved  of  it ;  sev- 


eral young  gentlemen  who  had  already  em 
barked  in  the  learned  professions  solicited  mem- 
bership, and  were  admitted.  We  were  invited 
to  march  in  a  Fourth  of  July  procession,  and 
the  nimble  fingers  of  many  a  bright-eyed  lass 
were  busied  with  the  blue  rosettes  that  distin- 
guished our  body  on  that  day.  Thenceforth 
the  title  to  membership  of  the  Literary  Club 
was  a  distinction  not  so  easily  obtained,  and 
the  adopted  badge  (a  blue  ribbon  in  the  uppei 
button-hole  of  the  left  lapel)  was  worn  with  a 
becoming  pride  which  effsctnally  refutes  the  ig- 
norant philosophy  of  those  who  affect  to  despise 
the  pomp  of  dress  and  ceremony. 

**  At  the  next  meeting  it  was  proposed,  and 
warmly  urged,  that  the  ladies  should  be  admit- 
ted to  our  sittings  as  listeners  and  spectators. 
Notwithstanding  the  recent  effusion  of  feeling 
oonseqneht  on  the  blue  rosettes,  the  motion  was 
laid  on  the  table.  This  failure  excited  much 
indignation  among  the  girls  and  some  feeling  in 
the  bosom  of  our  society,  but  the  high  predomi- 
nance of  law  stilled  all  murmurs  there. 

'*  At  length  I  was  nominated  for  the  presi- 
dency, and  next  week  the  election  was  to  come 
off.  My  opponent  was  Jack  Loring,  a  keen, 
pragmatical  little  fellow,  older  than  I ;  a  better 
scholar,  and  a  favorite  with  the  teachers,  but  too 
conceited  to  be  popular  among  the  boys.  Jack 
lived  in  the  country  and  brought  apples  to 
school ;  how  he  must  have  sweated  under  the 
loads  he  brought  that  week!  He  could  also 
flatter  the  clever  and  assist  the  dull  in  their 
tasks.  I  didn't  know  how  to  electioneer,  and, 
under  the  circumstances,  pride  made  me  more 
reserved  than  nsuaL  Fortunately  I  was  not 
before  a  community  of  grown-np  voters.  The 
boys  appreciated  my  manliness  and  rewarded 
it.  I  was  elected  by  a  handsome  majority.  1 
received  the  honor  with  a  calmness  of  manner 
that  belied  the  tumultuous  pleasure  of  my  souL 
I  did  not  sleep  that  night  for  thinking  of  it,  and 
the  preparation  of  my  inaugural  address  robbed 
me  of  my  nsnal  rest  during  the  whole  week. 
▲  lease  of  my  prominence  took  rach.^nnplete 
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possession  of  me  that  I  could  nei- 
ther eat  nor  stndj. 

"When  the  eTening  of  my 
inaagnration  arriyed,  die  older 
bojs  were  forced  to  smile  as  thej 
entered  the  room.  The  two  tal- 
low dips,  stuck  in  wooden  blocks, 
which  had  hitherto  illuminated 
the  President's  desk,  were  re- 
placed by  tall  spermacetis  in  pol- 
ished brass  candlesticks.  The 
desk  itself  was  raised  a  foot  above 
its  usual  level,  on  a  sort  of  dais 
made  of  a  flat  dry-goods  box  cov- 
ered with  a  strip  of  carpet  I  had 
on  a  clean  shirt  and  a  new  neck 
ribbon,  a  bit  of  foppery  that  I  sel- 
dom indulged  in.  The  address 
went  off  charmingly.  I  had  prac- 
ticed carefully  on  the  coarse  tones 
of  my  voice,  and  got  through  with- 
out a  squeak.  The  glory  and 
usefulness  of  our  society  were  set 
forth  in  a  manner  to  excite  en- 
thusiasm; certain  improvements 
were  hinted  at.  There  was  a  dispo- 
sition to  disregard  forms,  an  unbe- 
coming familiarity  in  the  speech  and  manner  of 
some  members  toward  the  society :  those  from 
the  country  generally  erred  in  that  way.  They 
were  reminded  of  how  much  *  the  divinity  that 
doth  hedge  about  a  king*  depended  on  ceremony, 
and  how  the  dignity  and  permanent  greatness  of 
all  associations  were  based  on  the  respect  yield- 
ed to  their  chosen  leaders.  As  all  the  other  in- 
augurals had  been  composed  of  pretty  much  the 
same  materials,  no  particular  significance  was  at- 
tached to  mine ;  but  as  it  was  smoothly  worded, 
and  delivered  with  spirit,  it  was  considered  a 
handsome  and  creditable  effort.  Thereafter 
there  was  more  of  pomp  and  gravity  in  our  pro- 
ceedings than  ever,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  hearing  it  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the 
chair  had  never  been  so  admirably  filled.  For 
my  part  I  was  indefatigable  in  devising  schemes 
for  the  aggrandizement  and  glorification  of  the 
body  over  which  I  presided.  A  flourishing  no- 
tice of  it  appeared  in  the  village  newspaper,  and 
the  question  of  admitting  the  ladies  was  again 
revived. 

"I  was  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of 
this  movement  The  presence  of  the  fair  sex 
would  add  lustre  to  my  reign.  Then  I  had  a 
private  reason — Molly  Mominglory — ^but  this 
is  not  pertinent  to  my  story.  The  proposition 
was  put  to  the  vote  and  rejected.  I  was  vexed, 
and  under  the  irritation  dignity  swelled  into 
arrogance.  I  fined  right  and  left,  and  stretched 
the  prerogative  of  my  place  to  the  utmost  limit 
There  was  some  rebellious  murmuring,  but  in 
the  main  the  meeting  passed  quietly.  To  me 
it  was  any  thing  but  satisfactory.  I  was  out- 
raged to  perceive  that  my  elevation  had  not  in- 
creased my  influence;  that  position  had  not 
brought  with  it  corresponding  authority.  My 
nature  was  aroused  on  the  girl  question ;  while 
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pride  forbade  electioneering  in  my  own  behalf 
as  the  champion  of  the  ladies  I  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  playing  the  demagogue.  Many  of  the 
younger  members  had  been  my  companions  in 
mischief;  and,  recognizing  my  leadership  in 
good  as  well  as  evil,  had  followed  me  into  the 
society.  These  I  could  command,  but  it  was 
necessary  to  gain  other  interests.  I  knew  the 
sweet-hearts  of  several  of  the  elder  boys,  and 
found  means  to  engage  their  influence.  Jo 
short,  by  the  next  Saturday  night  I  had  worked 
my  wires  so  well  that  I  felt  assured  of  the  suc- 
cess of  my  measure. 

After  the  regular  exercises  one  of  my  parti- 
sans, whom  I  had  previously  stuffed,  roee,  and 
in  a  set  speech  again  introduced  the  question. 
It  was  debated  with  a  fury  worthy  of  the  an- 
cient factions  of  Guelf  and  Ghibelline.  Its  sup- 
porters appealed  to  the  well-known  chivalry  of 
East  Tennessee ;  no  society  was  complete  with- 
out the  presence  of  the  fair ;  her  companionship 
banished  rudeness ;  her  approbation  stimulated 
to  higher  efforts,  and  was  the  noblest  reward  of 
success.  In  fine,  the  society  was  assured,  on 
undoubted  authority,  that 
*'  *  The  earth  was  lad,  the  garden  was  a  wfld. 
And  man  a  hermit  sighed  till  woman  imiled.* 

**The  opponents  of  the  motion  professed  to 
yield  to  none  in  their  admiration  of  the  '£ur 
sect,*  but  they  had  joined  the  society  with  the 
honest  intent  of  improving  themselves  in  speak- 
ing and  writing ;  and  while  they  were  willing 
to  submit  to  the  criticisms  of  their  school-fisl- 
lows,  they  had  no  idea  of  being  snickered  at  by 
a  parcel  of  girls,  nor  of  having  their  Uunden 
tauled  all  over  the  country.  *  They  went  agin 
it  tooth  and  toe-nail.' 

'*  The  question  was  at  length  called,  mad  on 
counting  the  votes  there  was  a  de^  The  conasi- 
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tution  provided  '  that,  in  cases  of  a  tie,  the  pre- 
siding officer  shall  have  the  casting  vote.' 

"  *Bat,*  said  Jack  Loring,  *  the  chair  voted 
on  the  question  in  the  first  place,  and  the  con- 
stitution does  not  give  him  two  votes.' 

**With  a  snpercilions  nod  to  the  speaker,  I 
replied,  *  The  chair  does  not  need  to  be  instruct- 
ed in  regard  to  its  rights  and  duties.  The  ques- 
tion is  decided  in  the  affirmative.' 

**'It*8  unconstitutional  r  cried  Jack,  with 
spirit. 

** '  Sit  down.  Sir!  the  question  is  decided' — 

"  *I  won't  sit  down!'  he  retorted;  *I  know 
my  rights  here,  and  intend  to  stand  up  for  them. 
I  appeal  to  the  society.' 

"  My  face  reddened.  *  Your  manner,  Sir,  is 
disrespectful  to  the  society  over  which  I  pre- 
side. Secretary,  record  a  fine  of  one  dime 
against  Mr.  Loring.* 

"  *  I'll  not  pay  it !'  persisted  Jack ;  *  I'll  ap- 
peal.' 

*'  Now  several  members  rose : 

"  *  Mr.  President,  I  would  beg  leave  to  sug- 
gest—' 

**  *Mr.  President,  please  to  consider—* 

«<Tako  your  seats!'  I  cried,  haughtily; 
'the  question  is  settled,  and  I'll  hear  no  more.' 

"  *  Why,  Mr.  President,'  persisted  a  big  chap 
of  the  anti'ffunaic  faction,  and  the  son  of  a  noted 
Whig,  '  this  conduct  is  rather  tyrannical.  It 
reminds  me  of  General  Jackson.' 

**  The  allusion  to  this  great  name  overthrew 
the  little  of  self-command  and  common-sense 
that  passion  had  lefi.  With  an  imperial  frown 
and  voice  of  thunder  I  commanded  silence. 

*  *  Loring  gave  a  contemptuous  whistle :  '  Gen- 
tlemen, the  elevation  is  too  mtich  for  him.  That 
store-box  is  unconstitutional,  anyhow.  I  move 
it  be  carried  out — * 

**  *Tou  mutinous  ■conndroll'  I  cried,  half- 
choking  with  passion,  *  I'll  pay  yon  for  this  I' 


— ^' 
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"Jack  haw-hawed.  *Go  it,  Rex!  He's 
practicing  now  to  show  off  before  Maxy  Mom- 
inglory  next  Saturday  evening!' 

"The  next  moment  Jack  Loring  and  myself 
were  rolling  over  the  floor,  sputtering,  scratch- 
ing, and  swearing  like  a  pair  of  tom-cats  across 
a  pole.  As  soon  as  practicable  we  were  sepa- 
rated ;  covered  with  dust,  shirt  torn,  the  blood 
oozing  from  several  scratches  on  my  face,  breath- 
less and  pale  with  rage,  I  mechanically  resumed 
my  official  seat,  while  my  antagonist  was  led 
off  to  the  door  to  wash  his  bloody  nose. 


A  OATAGXAra. 


"  As  the  excitement  and  confusion  subsided 
there  was  an  interval  of  silence,  and  I  could 
perceive  in  the  faces  around  a  prevailing  ex- 
pression of  regret  and  mortification  that  cut  me 
to  the  heart  Presently  a  leading  member  arose 
and  proposed  a  committee,  to  report  on  the  af- 
fair, and  advise  what  steps  should  be  taken  to 
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rindicate  in  a  proper  manner  the  outraged  peace 
and  dignity  of  the  assembly.  Upon  this,  with 
as  much  calmness  as  I  could  command,  I  ten- 
dered my  resignation;  bat  the  leaders  shook 
their  heads,  and  I  was  pAitely  requested  to 
await  the  action  of  the  committee.  While  that 
body  was  deliberating  in  an  adjoining  room,  I 
had  full  leisure  to  give  heed  to  the  proceedings 
of  a  tumultuous  assembly  in  my  own  breast 
The  fiercer  passions  were  all  there,  aroused  and 
clamorous,  and  it  was  long  before  the  modera- 
tor Reason  could  obtain  a  hearing,  or  bring  the 
house  to  tolerable  order.  Should  I  seize  the 
poker  and  run  a-muck,  lathering  indiscrim- 
inately at  friend  and  foe  ?  Should  I  take  my 
hat  and  leave  the  society,  whizzing  a  few  stones 
through  the  windows  by  way  of  a  parting  salu- 
tation ?  Though  fallen  from  my  high  estate, 
could  I  descend  to  such  boyish  and  vulgar  re- 
sentment? Would  not  the  exhibition  of  angry 
defiance  be  an  acknowledgment  of  my  mortifica- 
tion, and  resigning  my  membership  an  adver- 
tisement of  my  disgrace  ?  After  all,  was  my 
reputation  so  hopelessly  wrecked  that  it  might 
not  be  fbtrieved  ?  Would  not  a  frank  acknowl- 
edgment of  my  error,  and  a  manly  submission 
to  the  penalties,  whatever  they  might  be,  win 
back,  at  least  in  part,  the  esteem  I  had  lost? 

''The  committee  at  length  returned,  and  its 
chairman  proceeded  to  read  a  formal  bill  of  im- 
peachment against  me.  I  was  charged  with 
high  misdemeanors  in  o£9ce — arrogance,  abuse 
of  prerogative,  tyranny,  and,  finally,  a  violent 
and  disgraceful  assault  upon  a  member.  It  was 
admitted  that  his  conduct  had  been  improper, 
offensive,  meriting  rebuke ;  but  while  it  might 
]>alliate,  it  could  not  in  any  manner  justify  my 
greater  offense.  It  was  then  proposed  that  I 
should  be  deposed  from  office,  and  receive  a 
reprimand  from  my  successor ;  or,  in  case  I  re- 
fused to  submit  to  these  penalties,  that  I  should 
be  expelled  from  the  society,  and  resign  my 
blue-ribbon  badge  before  leaving  the  room. 

*'  This  was  harder  to  bear  than  I  had  antici- 
pated. The  extra  circumstance  of  humiliation 
attached  to  either  penalty  seemed  to  me  wanton 
and  uncalled-for ;  and  I  fancied  I  could  trace 
the  motive  which  prompted  it  in  the  triumph 
and  gratified  malice  which  shone  in  the  faces 
of  some,  despite  their  efforts  at  concealment. 
The  desire  to  disappoint  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible nerved  me  to  a  still  greater  show  of  mag- 
nanimity. In  a  lively,  good-humored  speech, 
I  acknowledged  the  propriety  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  my  case,  lauded  the  firmness  and  de- 
cency of  Uie  committee's  report,  expressed  my 
entire  willingness  to  submit  to  laws  which  I  had 
assisted  in  making,  determined  to  continue  an 
orderly  and  interested  member  of  the  society, 
and  so  to  deport  myself  in  the  future  as  to  re- 
gain the  position  which,  in  an  unguarded  mo- 
ment, I  had  forfeited.  I  wound  np  by  making 
a  formal  apology  to  the  house,  and  oaring  my 
hand  to  Jack  Loring.  Such  magnanimity  took 
every  body  by  surprise,  and  almost  disarmed  my 
Miomies. 


"The  society,  however,  proceeded  to  exe- 
cute sentence.  I  was  regularly  deposed  by  vote, 
and  a  successor  elected  (the  chairman  of  the 
committee).  I  was  then  called  upon  to  rise 
and  receive  the  reprimand,  which  I  did  with  as 
much  nonchalance  as  I  could  assume.  It  was 
administered  with  such  mildness  that  it  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  a  compliment. 

"Now  all  this  seemed  very  pretty  while  it 
was  passing,  but  after  I  went  home  that  night 
the  enthusiasm  of  magnanimity  cooled  oS,  and 
a  sense  of  my  humiliation  returned  upon  me, 
burning  and  rankling  like  the  sting  of  a  venom- 
ous reptile.  Instead  of  yielding  to  time,  this  feel- 
ing increased  from  day  to  day  until  it  obtained 
entire  possession  of  me.  The  society  became 
hateful ;  every  allusion  to  it  revived  the  dtama 
of  my  disgrace.  The  very  attempts  of  my  com- 
panions to  ignore  the  events  of  that  unlucky 
night  tinged  my  cheek  with  the  blush  of  min- 
gled shame  and  anger.  I  had  no  individual 
enemies  upon  whom  I  might  wreak  my  venge- 
ance, nor  could  I  now  recall  my  submission  or 
withdraw  from  the  society  without  exposing  my- 
self to  justifiable  ridicule  and  contempt;  yet,  in 
its  prosperous  and  orderly  existence,  it  stood  a 
monument  to  perpetuate  my  ignominy.  From 
suffering  I  was  at  length  relieved  by  the  sug- 
gestions of  subtlety.  I  do  not  know  whether  a 
snake  is  conscious  of  its  power,  or  whether  it  is 
moved  to  use  its  venom  solely  by  a  blind  in- 
stinct. Even  as  a  boy  I  was  endowed  with  a 
stinging  wit,  a  power  of  ridicule,  a  shrewd  in- 
sight into  character  and  motive  that  was  hardly 
boyish ;  yet  I  was  then  scarce  conscious  of  its 
power,  and  in  bringing  it  to  bear  upon  my  mor- 
tal enemy  was  certainly  led  more  by  instinct 
than  reflection.  Thenceforth  I  became  uncom- 
monly busy  and  officious  in  the  affairs  of  our 
society.  My  essays  took*  a  humorous  turn ;  I 
was  continually  pokiilg  fun  into  the  gravest  de- 
bates, and  our  pompous  observance  of  pariia- 
mentary  forms  furnished  me  with  an  unfailing 
theme  for  ridicule.  The  older  members  bit 
their  lips,  the  president  would  rebuke  me  with 
a  smile,  but  Uie  bo3r8  generally  received  my 
sallies  with  uproarious  mirth,  pleased  with  any 
apology  to  esd^  the  restraints  of  dignity  too 
rigidly  enforced.  As  the  fun  was  good-hu- 
mored and  spicy,  I  soon  had  imitators  who 
could  not  discriminate  between  wit  and  buf- 
foonery, nor  £urly  draw  the  line  between  liber- 
ty and  license. 

''  One  stormy  night,  immediately  after  our 
adjournment,  I  visited  my  overcoat  pocket  and 
exhibited  a  bottle  of  whisky,  with  a  package  of 
sugar  and  lemons.  Their  appearance  was  hailed 
with  applause.  It  was  a  capital  idea.  Water 
was  heated  in  the  tin  bucket,  and  we  brewed 
punch  enough  to  make  ns  all  sociably  boosy. 
At  the  dose  of  the  next  meeting  the  ptmch  was 
repeated ;  and,  at  length,  it  came  to  be  conrid^ 
ered  one  of  the  regular  exercises ;  other  bus- 
iness was  hurried  over  that  we  might  get  at  it; 
and  our  proceedings  gradually  degenerated  into 
broad  farce.  Committees  were  iqipointed  to  heat 
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the  water  and  squeeze  the  lemons  while  the  es- 
99J9  were  read ;  another  committee  brewed  the 
drink  while  the  debate  was  going  on.  In  the 
midst  of  a  discnssion  a  waggish  lad  wonld  pre- 
sent a  dipperfol  to  his  excellency  the  president, 
asking  his  opinion  of  its  flavor ;  another  would 
insist  that  it  was  unconstitutional  for  the  pre- 
siding officer  to  take  a  drink  during  the  time  of 
meeting — and  so  we  went  on  from  bad  to  worse. 

'*  At  our  meeting  during  Christmas  week.  Black 
Bob  brought  in  a  roasted  turkey  and  a  bucket 
of  egg-nog,  prepared  at  my  instance.  His  en- 
trance was  greeted  with  tumultuous  applause  ; 
the  thanks  of  the  society  were  formally  ten- 
dered, and  the  treasurer  ordered  to  pay  him 
half  a  dollar  on  the  spot.  Business  was  sus- 
pended until  egg-nog  was  served  round.  When 
resumed,  I  read  a  funny  essay.  The  boys 
.  laughed.  More  nog  was  handed  round.  Some 
of  the  members  began  to  exhibit  signs  of  obfus- 
cation.  The  name  of  Black  Bob  was  proposed 
for  membership,  to  be  appointed  a  standing 
committee  on  egg-nog. 

"  More  nog. 

**  During  the  debate  one  asked  leave  to  lean 
against  the  wall  while  he  spoke.  Another 
stopped  short  in  his  harangue,  and,  with  owlish 
gravity,  asked  permission  to  go  out  and  puke. 
In  short,  it  was  endent  from  that  night  that 
the  morale  of  our  society  was  defunct.  Its  rep- 
uution  soon  followed.  People  insinuated  that 
there  was  something  more  than  speechifying 
carried  on  at  the  Academy  of  Saturday  nights  ; 
and  although  our  proceedings  were  kept  strict- 
ly secret,  parents  began  to  feel  suspicious,  and 
some  went  so  far  as  to  prohibit  their  boys  from 
attending  our  meetings. 

'*  But  things  had  not  reached  this  point  with- 
out remonstrance  and  resistance.  A  strong 
party  had  earnestly  endeavored  to  stem  the  cur- 
rent Frequent  efforts  were  made  to 
prohibit  the  introduction  of  refresh- 
ments altogether,  and  by  wordy  ap- 
peals to  our  honor  and  public  spirit,  to 
lead  lis  back  to  that  pride  of  decorum 
and  deference  for  law  which  had  for- 
merly characterized  us.  Vain  and  fu- 
tile efforts  I  What  chance  have  vir- 
tue and  dullness  in  a  contest  with  fnn 
and  frolic  ?  How  can  a  society  or  a 
nation  ever  recover  the  self-respect 
once  lost?" 

**Ay,  ay,"  groaned  the  Squire. 
*'  Faciks  descensus  Avtrm^  sed  revocare 
gradsm —  Ton  understaod.  Sir.  Go 
on;  goon." 

**  Some  of  our  steadiest  and  bright- 
est members  had  left  in  disgust ;  oth- 
ers, formed  of  more  stubborn  stuff,  re- 
solved to  see  it  out,  and  continued  to 
meet,  sealously  performing  their  ex- 
ercises, and  sturdily  refusing  to  take 
any  part  in  our  disreputable  proceed- 
ings. Hitherto  I  had  taken  pains  to 
appear  more  as  an  easy  follower  than 
an  instigator  in  this  downward  pro- 


gress. I  had  even  pretended  to  lament  it,  and 
sometimes  rebuked  the  most  forward;  but  now, 
aware  of  the  bad  repute  of  our  society  extern- 
ally, and  the  feebleness  of  the  decency  party 
within,  I  determined  to  strike  a  decisive  blow. 

'*The  town,  like  most  others,  was  infested 
by  a  gang  of  idle,  lawless  boys,  notorious  for 
rowdyism  and  rascality.  Of  this  troop  I  had 
formerly  been  the  acknowledged  and  admired 
chief.  Since  the  rise  of  the  Debating  Society 
my  myrmidons,  headless  and  spiritless,  had  dis- 
banded, and  were  forgotten.  One  Saturday  aft- 
ernoon I  called  npon  my  old  Lieutenant,  whom 
I  found  up  a  narrow  alley  sawing  boards. 

*'  'Ta4*  said  I,  'what  are  the  boys  about 
now?' 

"  *Cap'en,'  replied  Tad,  'them  fellers  often 
talks  'bout  you ;  but  they  thinks  youVe  desert- 
ed 'em,  and  they  don't  like  it.' 

"'Couldn't  you  parade  them  for  me  to- 
night. Lieutenant  ?' 

"Tad's  face  brightened.  'What  fur,  Cap- 
'en?' 

' ' '  Never  mind  that,  old  fnend.  But  couldn't 
you  muster  them  out  behind  the  stone  wall  near 
the  Academy  V 

"  *  Bust  up  that  dumed  'Bating  Siety  ?'  ex- 
claimed the  Lieutenant,  with  prophetic  eager- 
ness. 'Them  fellers  is  in  for  that  job,  cer- 
tain.' 

"  'Perhaps  there  will  be  some  fun,'  said  I, 
with  a  knowing  wink.  'When  I  meet  you 
there  I'll  tell  you  more  about  it' 

"  Tad  winked  in  return.  '  All  right,  Cap'cn 
— ^honor  bright!' 

"  *  And  my  old  uniform  and  sword  ?' 

"  '  Up  in  the  shop-loft,  Cap'en.  TheyOl  be 
on  hand.* 

"*  Air  right— aU  right' 

"  My  fnend  and  myself  then  hooked  little 
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fingers,  and,  after  half  a  dozen  mys- 
terions  wags,  we  parted. 

'*  In  arranging  my  plans  I  wished 
to  ayoid  a  resort  to  extremities,  if  pos- 
sible. I  expected  to  have  a  migority 
of  mj  friends  in  the  meeting  to  dis- 
solve the  society  by  a  formal  vote,  de- 
stroy the  records,  and  then  satisfy  the 
outside  band  by  leading  it  off  to  a  hash- 
ing that  I  was  aware  of  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. When  we  convened  I  was 
startled  and  disappointed.  The  de- 
cency party  was  in  full  force,  and  wore 
a  resolate,  defiant  air,  as  if  it  had  been 
advised  of  the  meditated  blow.  I  did 
bethink  me  then  of  an  indiscretion — a 
weakness  that  I  had  been  guilty  of. 
Ah !  Molly  Mominglory,  who  would 
have  thought  it  ?  .  But  it  was  too  late 
for  vain  regrets.  My  partisans,  who 
had  been  fierce  enough  in  caucus,  I 
thought  looked  cowed  and  undecided. 
We  were  short  in  numbers,  too ;  sev- 
eral on  whom  I  counted  surely  having 
purposely  absented  themselves.  These 
things  made  me  savage ;  and  while  the 
exercises  were  progressing  I  slipped 
out  to  look  after  my  banditti.  At  the 
appointed  place,  behind  the  stone  wall, 
I  found  the  faithful  Tad,  with  full  five- 
and-twenty  ragamuffins  at  his  back. 
They  were  diversely  accoutred  in  re- 
versed jackets,  woolen  shirts,  and  mil- 
itary coats  belonging  to  fathers  or  el- 
der brothers,  and  armed  as  variously — 
with  clubs,  old  swords,  rusty  bayonets  fixed  on 
broom-sticks,  and  several  locUess  guns.  As  I 
passed  along  the  line,  saluting  my  old  com- 
rades, I  observed  that  some  had  their  faces 
painted,  and  wore  other  disguises.  Among 
these  I  recognized  several  whom  I  was  surprised 
to  see  there — boys  of  a  better  class,  some  of 
whom  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  society, 
and  had  been  expelled ;  and  others,  whose  ap- 
plication for  membership  had,  for  some  cause, 
been  unsuccessful.  As  I  reviewed  this  formi- 
dable host,  burning  for  action,  and  only  waiting 
my  orders  to  begin,  all  qualms  of  conscience 
and  sickening  indecision  vanished.  The  Cap- 
tain of  the  Forty  Thieves  was  not  prouder  of 
his  band  than  was  I  at  that  moment. 

"  *  Cap*en,*  whispered  my  Lieutenant,  *  Tve 
brung  your  muster  coat  and  sword.* 

"  *  Well  done,  old  fellow ;  but  keep  the  boys 
quiet  till  you  hear  me  whistle.* 

"  *  That  I  will.  Cap.  But  hit's  mighty  cold 
out  here ;  hurry  *em  up  I* 

**  With  a  promise  to  do  so,  I  quickly  return- 
ed to  my  seat  in  the  society.  My  old  rival. 
Jack  Loring,  occupied  the  chair,  and  during 
my  absence  the  question  of  abolishing  refresh- 
ments and  reforming  our  morals  was  again  in- 
troduced. A  member  was  in  the  midst  of  an 
harangue,  depicting  with  great  feeling  the  dif- 
ference between  our  present  rather  equivocal 
position  and  our  past  glory — 


«  '  Oh,  blast  such  stuff!*  cried  I. 
joum.' 


'Lefsad- 


The  president  flashed  up  like  gunpowder. 
'  Tour  motion  is  an  outrageous  breach  of  order. 
I  fine  you  one  dollar.* 

**  *  Will  you  take  an  order  on  your  gnuraj 
for  the  money  ?*  I  asked,  contemptuously. 

''Jack  attempted  to  reply,  but  his  wrath 
choked  him. 

*'  I  continned,  '  There*s  a  husking  out  at 
Slowman*s  to-night  The  migority,  I  am  surp>, 
want  to  go ;  and  as  this  society  has  got  to  b3 
rather  a  disreputable  concern,  it*s  time  we  had 
smashed  it  up.  So  I  again  move  we  adjourn 
sine  die.* 

''The  president  recovered  his  power  of 
speech  at  length.  'This  is  a  gross  contempt 
of  the  society,*  he  exclaimed — '  a  premediuted 
insult.  I  know  that  man  now ;  he*s  been  at 
the  bottom  of  all  this  disorder  and  indecency 
from  the  beginning.  Ever  since  a  certain  even- 
ing which  he  well  remembers  he  has  been 
scheming  to  ruin  us.  He  ought  to  be  expelled 
instantly. 

"  I  put  my  thumb  against  my  nose  and  fii- 
cetiously  waggled  my  fingers  at  the  excited 
speaker. 

"He  screamed  with  rage.  'Gentlemen, 
shall  we  pnt  up  any  longer  with  the  insults  of 
this  monkeyfied  blackguard  ?* 

"I  answered,  with  proTokra|  merriment, 
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'  The  only  monkey  I  see  here,  Mr.  President, 
has  his  head  sticking  oat  of  your  cravat.' 

*' '  Those  in  favor  of  his  ezpnlsion  will  rise,' 
yelled  Jack. 

**  Most  of  the  members  had  already  risen,  in 
anticipation  of  a  row. 

*'* Expelled  nnanlmonsly — expelled  with 
contempt  and  contumely.  Secretary,  record 
it.  Go  out  of  the  house,  you  disgraced  buf- 
foon ;  you  are  no  longer  a  member  of  this  so- 
ciety!' 

"With  a  bow  of  mock  humility  I  took  my 
hat  and  went  to  the  door.  There  was  no  need 
for  the  signal.  No  sooner  had  I  crossed  the 
threshold  than  Tad  handed  me  my  coat  and 
sword,  and  facing  about  I  marched  in  at  the 
head  of  my  ruffians.  After  the  command, 
'  Halt !  Front  face  !*  there  was  a  dead  silence. 
This  uncouth,  many-headed  apparition,  so  sud- 
den and  unexpected,  struck  the  conservatives 
dumb,   fl 

Waving  my  sabre  above  my  head,  I  cried 
out,  'Three  groans  for  the  dissolution  of  the 

Literary  Humbug  of  X V    A  yell  followed, 

as  if  young  Pandemonium  had  broken  loose. 
In  the  mean  time  the  society's  adherents  had 
rallied  around  the  president,  and  mounting  on 
benches  and  forms,  armed  themselves  with 
books,  billeta  of  wood,  inkstands,  or  whatever 
missile  first  came  under  their  hands. 

"At  the  command  to  sweep  the  room  a 
spiteful  volley  was  hailed  upon  my  troops.  My 
lieutenant  was  floored  by  a  thump  from  Ains- 
worth's  Dictionary — the  first  pang,  I'U  warrant, 
that  learning  had  ever  cost  him.  Another 
sunk  under  the  blows  of  a  Cssar,  while  the 
sable  stream  from  a  pewter  inkstand  mingled 
with  the  blood  that  spun  from  the  nose  of  a 


third.  Jack  Loring  fought  like  a 
whizzing  his  missiles  with  unerring  aim  at  me 
wherever  I  appeared.  The  minute-book  of  the 
society  took  me  between  the  eyes,  and  made 
me  see  stars.  Seizing  it  eagerly  I  thrust  it 
into  the  stove,  and  there  perished  the  record 
of  my  deposition  and  disgrace.  The  engage- 
ment was  becoming  serious.  Throwing  aside 
the  useless  and  cumbersome  guns  and  swords, 
several  parties  clenched  and  went  tumbling  over 
the  floor,  overthrowing  desks  and  benches,  wool- 
ing,  gouging,  and  fisticuffing  in  downright  earn- 
est. Their  ammunition  spent,  and  giring  up 
all  for  lost,  the  society  boys  began  to  escape  by 
the  windows ;  but  the  president  and  some  of  his 
adherents  whipped  out  their  apple-peelers,  and 
threatening  death  to  all  who  approached,  hero- 
ically stood  their  ground. 

"Beliering  that  I  had  fully  accomplished 
my  object,  and  wishing  to  prevent  more  serious 
mischief^  I  had  managed  by  a  dexterous  use  of 
my  sword  to  put  out  all  the  lights  but  one, 
which  stood  upon  the  president's  desk.  With 
another  blow  I  brought  down  twenty  feet  of 
hot  stove-pipe,  which,  as  it  fell,  extinguished 
the  last  candle,  and  left  the  combatants  in 
total  darkness.  This,  with  the  stifling  smoke 
that  presently  filled  the  room,  put  an  end  to 
the  battle. 

**My  company,  swelled  in  numbers  by  the 
addition  from  the  society,  was  again  paraded 
on  the  Green.  We  gave  three  cheers  for  vic- 
tory, and  then  marched  off  to  the  husking, 
singing,  *0h,  wha  did  you  come  from?'  in 
full  chorus.  As  we  withdrew,  a  brass  candle- 
stick struck  me  in  the  back,  and  we  were  fol- 
lowed for  some  distance  by  stones  and  curses 
from  the  indomitable  Jack  Loring." 
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OTIUM   OUM  DIOniTATK. 


When  the  rain  ceased,  the  gentlemen,  es- 
corted by  the  proprietor,  walked  around  the 
farm,  where  every  thing  that  met  their  eyes 
betokened  plenty  and  fatness.  While  they 
stood  admiring  a  pen  of  plethoric  grunters, 
Larkin  observed  a  greasy-faced  negroling  peep- 


ing through  the  boards,  and  thus  addressed 
him — 

**Well,  youngster,  what  do  you  think  of 
these  fellows?" 

The  youngster  grinned  admiringly.  "We 
gwine  to  kill  next  wedt,  Sir." 
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^  Indeed  I  and  what  good  will  that  do  yon  ?* 
*  I  alien  gita  de  blathers,  Sir.** 


nkmvMM. 

**AhI  Robert,'*  sighed  Sqoire  Broadacre, 
**  I  well  remember  the  time  when  that  was  a 
source  of  happiness  to  me— quite  as  real,  quite 
OS  substantial  as  the  more  expensive  bubbles  I 
hare  blown  since." 

"  Tve  no  doubt  of  it,"  replied  Bob,  remem- 
bering some  of  the  Squire's  Western  land  spec- 
^  ulations ;  **  but  I  should  never  hare  thought  of 
moralizing  upon  pig  bladders." 

But  what  doleful  sound  is  that  we  hear? 
That's  Aunt  Charity's  hog.  The  creature  has 
been  so  overfed  and  is  so  fat  that  it  can't  stand 
up,  and  has  lost  the  power  of  locomotion  en- 
tirely. Indeed,  it  is  too  lazy  to  grunt,  but  lies 
and  whines  in  that  way  by  the  hour.    The  fear 


is  that  it  will  die  of  a  surfeit  before  killing- 
time. 


AUST  OUAJUTT. 

'(pve  never  been  able  to  account  for  the 
fact,"  said  Squire  B.,  '*that  the  negroes*  hens 
alwajTS  lay  more  eggs  and  hatch  more  chickens, 
and  their  hogs  are  always  fatter  than  those  of 
their  masters.  *  Fat  as  a  nigger's  hog*  has  be- 
come a  proverb  with  us  in  Vir- 
ginia." 


On  the  third  day  it  cleared  off, 
and,  taking  leave  of  their  kind 
.  hosts,  our  friends  made  their  way 
to  Russellville,  where  they  took 
the  cars  for  Knoxville,  fifty  miles 
distant.  In  due  time  they  arrived 
at  their  destination,  with  bag  and 
baggage  all  safe.  That  all  the 
world  has  not  been  equally  fortu- 
nate, the  following  authentic  and 
touching  epistle  will  show : 

-  R.  BoAd  Agmnt 
-  thay  nuuiAger  of  VLbj 

BiumU  villa 

E^Tran 

Mr  8  as  I  have  iltan  To  70a  onst  A 
bowt  my  tmak  An4  70a  hav  not  AnMerad 
mjr  leter  i  am  in  great  naad  of  my  thSoga 
And  am  A  going  to  hav  tbam  or  thaj 
worth  of  thca  if  70a  WwHI  drop  Mea  A 
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llM  if  1  bar  To  eome  To  nuUTUle  i  WviU  coald  I  B 
■benn  yoa  ort  To  Uk  plUa  on  me«  And  wnd  hit  To  me« 
A  po«re  didlut  Woman  70a  ort  mind  your  mamf  was  A 
Woman  i  Am  periring  for  thay  nead  of  my  eloahs  thli 
coald  Weatbr  I  Am  a  going  to  roe  for  that  trunk  if  i 
cant  git  hit  Any  othar  waay  i  earied  hit  wo  fare  And  loit 
bit  at  home  i  met  lay  that  n^ro  i  think  eot  hit  down  or 
Mr  8  ware  mietak  my  thing*  I  nead  i  cant  say  my 
pxearea  out  of  my  book  til  i  git  my  Blak  Trunk  that 
trunk  of  mine  you  hav  of  mine  in  thay  deapo  or  Wear 

leafl  in  they  carte  1  Ast  8 to  cheak  my  trunks  And 

bee  Woald  not  doe  hit  And  then  I  Woald  bar  bean 
■henra  of  thtm  i  Am  giting  mad  And  that  will  in  Jure 
eana 

In  haft 

your  Trohled  freand 

Baryann  Loeka. 

Enoxrille  was  laid  off  in  the  year  1792,  and 
named  in  honor  of  General  Henry  Knox,  then 
Secretary  of  War  at  Washington.  It  was  fixed 
npon  by  Goyemor  Blount  as  the  seat  of  the  ter- 
ritorial govemment;  and  after  the  admission 
of  Tennessee  into  the  Union,  in  1796,  it  con- 
tinned  to  be  recognized  as  the  capital  of  the 
State,  until  1817,  when  the  seat  of  government 
was  finally  removed  to  Nashville.  The  town  is 
beautifully  situated  on  several  high  blufis,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Holston,  and  contains 
some  five  or  six  thousand  inhabitants.     It  is 


substantially  built,  with  handsome  store-houses, 
hotels,  and  private  residences,  while,  among  its 
public  edifices,  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  is  especially  worthy  of  note. 

The  University  of  East  Tennessee,  more  re- 
markable for  its  beautiful  location  than  archi- 
tectural elegance,  stands  on  an  eminence  com- 
manding an  extensive  view  in  every  direction. 
Although  the  political  sceptre  has  departed 
from  Knoxville,  it  is  still  regarded  in  East  Ten- 
nessee as  the  great  centre  of  commerce,  learn- 
ing, and  the  arts,  and  when  the  system  of  rail- 
roads, now  in  progress,  connecting  it  with  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi,  shall  have  been 
completed,  and  the  capacities  of  the  countiy 
around  it  fully  developed,  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  of  those  now  interested  in  its  prosperity 
will  doubtless  be  fulfilled. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  insert  some  extracts 
from  a  letter  written  by  Bob  Larkin  to  his  firiend 
J R : 

**  Mt  dear  R :  I  gave  you  an  account 

of  our  glorious  trip  to  the  Black  Mountains  in 
my  last  from  Jonesborough.  We  got  here  sev- 
eral weeks  ago,  and,  finding  ourselves  very  com- 
fortable at  the  Lamar  House,  will  probably  re- 
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main  Bome  timo  longer.  On  our  arrival  here, 
as  an  especial  honor,  we  were  receired  and  es- 
corted to  our  hotel  by  the  celebrated  General 
Roberts,  a  gentleman  whose  amiable  notoriety 
extends  all  over  the  Southern  country.  Not- 
withstanding his  formidable  title,  I  am  not 
aware  that  our  General  eyer  wore  a  chapeau  in 
the  tented  field,  but  believe  he  has  earned  the 
sounding  prefix  in  a  service  equally  arduous 
and  not  less  glorious — the  service  of  the  ladies, 
who,  in  gratitude,  have  dubbed  him  Beau  Gen- 
eral. But  our  Republican  Beau  must  not  be 
confounded  with  those  who  have  made  the 
dainty  appellation  notorious  in  other  countries 
and  other  times.  Beau  Brummel,  for  exam- 
ple, only  invented  the  commonplace  art  of 
starching  shirt-collars ;  Bean  Roberts  has  ac- 
quired the  more  difficult  and  recherche  art  of 
doing  without  them  entirely.  Brummel  was 
the  slave  of  his  washer-women,  and  ended  by 
bilking  and  cheating  them ;  superior  to  such 
meanness,  Roberts,  having  once  been  wronged, 
has  turned  his  back  on  the  whole  class  forever. 
Brummel  wasted  his  estate  on  perfumers,  tai- 
lors, and  gluttony ;  Lycurgus  himself  never  in- 
culcated more  sublime  contempt  for  soap,  tog- 


gery, and  victuals  than  is  diuly  manifested  in 
the  austere  life  of  General  Roberts. 

**  If  these  external  peculiarities  do  not  win 
our  admiration  at  first  sight,  a  better  acquaint- 
ance with  the  General  develops  qualities  which 
make  ample  amends  for  all  apparent  deficien- 
cies. His  life  is  merged  in  the  love  of  the  bean- 
tiful.  Scorning  the  vile  pursuits  of  muck-rakes 
and  place-mongers,  his  time  is  occupied  in  the 
Chesterfieldian  accomplishment  of  elegant  let- 
ter-writing, and  his  income  absorbed  in  fancy 
stationery  and  post-office  stamps.  He  pricks 
his  fingers  in  gathering  roses  for  the  fair,  and 
wears  out  his  boots  in  running  useful  errands. 
Yet  not,  like  Jacob,  does  he  serve  for  one  fair 
Rachel,  nor,  like  some  besotted  knight  of  chiv- 
alry, does  he  insult  the  whole  sex  to  flatter  the 
pampered  vanity  of  one  Dnlcinea ;  but  rather 
like  the  beneficent  sun,  his  admiration  shines 
equally  on  all ;  and  for  his  devotion  he  seems 
to  claim  no  other  reward  than  an  occasional 
smile  of  recognition,  or  the  consciousness  of 
having  rendered  agreeable  service. 

**  In  this  selfish,  gouging,  money-makinf! 
world,  it  is  pleasant  to  meet  with  such  a  char* 
acter. 
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**  Beginning  with  so  notable  an  acqoaint- 
ance,  we  could  hardly  fail  to  find  a  sojonm  here 
yery  agreeable.  I  have  already  attended  two 
balls,  and  find  the  ladies  eminently  handsome 
and  intelligent,  and  pretty  good  dancers  in  the 
reel.  They  entirely  ignore  hoops  and  the  pol- 
ka, to  the  great  delight  of  Uncle  Broadacre ; 


and  even  oar  ladies,  yielding  to  the  prevaHlng 
sentiment,  have  lessened  the  circumference  of 
their  skirts  by  a  foot  or  so,  and  figure  only  in 
reels  and  cotillions. 

**  The  city  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  well  wa- 
tered, although  but  scantily  supplied  with  oth- 
er liquids.     While  the  water-works  of  Phila- 
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delphU  hare  long  challenged  the  admiration 
of  the  world,  it  most  be  acknowledged  that 
their  machinery  is  complicated,  and  maintain- 
ed at  vast  expense.  At  Knoxville,  although 
the  quantity  of  water  required  is  less,  it  most 
be  raised  to  a  greater  height  than  at  Fairmount ; 
and  the  plan  adopted  reflects  infinite  credit  on 
its  originator,  as  being  equally  remarkable  for 
its  ingenuity,  economy,  and  simplicity.  I  send 
an  imperfect  diagram  of  the  machinery,  which 
your  knowledge  of  hydraulics  will,  doubtless, 
enable  you  to  comprehend. 

"Although  there  is  no  Opera-house  here, 
they  expect  to  have  a  custom-house  yeiy  soon ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  city  is  not  wanting  in 
public  amusements,  especially  during  the  win- 
ter. That  most  fashionable  at  present  is  the 
same  that  is  so  much  in  rogue  at  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Paris,  known  as  Ias  Montagnes  Rus^ 
ses.  Nature  here  has  furnished  facilities  for 
this  elegant  amusement  on  the  grandest  scale ; 
and  the  citizens  lose  no  opportunity  of  Improv- 
ing their  advantages.  But  the  artificial  slides 
of  Paris  are  mere  child's  play,  when  compared 
to  these ;  while  danger  and  broken  bones  only 
give  additional  zest  to  the  sport  —  for,  whether 
in  a  fight  or  a  frolic,  a  Tennesseean,  you  know, 
does  not  stop  for  trifles. 

**  And  now,  my  dear  fellow,  I  have  a  great 
deal  to  tell  you  about  myself,  and  what  a  quan- 
dary I  am  in.  But  I  can't  trust  that  to  paper, 
and  must  wait  until  we  meet. " 


FROM  SINAI  TO  WADY  MOUSA. 

THE  morning  was  high  up  before  the  party 
who  slept  in  the  Bedouin  tents  awoke,  so  late 
had  been  their  talk  the  evening  previous.  Ach- 
med,  the  son  of  Houssein,  was  not  astir  as  usual. 
He  lay  rolled  up  in  his  boumouse,  dreaming 
of  fat  sheep  and  long  stories — the  Bedouin's 
ideal  of  the  employments  and  enjoyments  of 
Paradise.  Strong  was  sleeping  with  sonorous 
voice,  and  the  others  were  apparently  lulled  to 
profounder  slumber  by  his  steady  refrain. 

As  the  sun  came  up  in  the  east  they  were 
roused  from  their  sleep  by  a  sudden  outcry 
in  the  neighboi^ood  of  the  tent.  The  sheik 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  all  the  party -followed, 
shaking  slumber  from  their  stiff  limbs,  and  dash- 
ing it  out  of  their  eyes  with  their  knuckles,  as 
they  stumbled  out  of  the  black  tents  and  stood 
in  Uie  sunshine,  which  contrasted  forcibly  with 
the  gloom  and  storm  of  the  previous  night. 

A  boy  was  visible  crossing  a  ridge  of  the  hill 
a  full  half  mile  off,  and  his  shouts  came  faintly 
to  the  ears  of  our  friends.  But  the  Arabs  heard 
and  understood  all  that  he  said,  so  keen  is  their 
sense  of  hearing  at  incredible  distances. 

"What  is  he  saying,  AU?" 

"  He  says  that  the  Oulad-Said  have  attacked 
the  men  who  were  taking  care  of  the  camels, 
and  have  stolen  seven  of  the  delluls.'* 

*  *  Yes.   Well,  now,  make  yourself  intelligible, 
and  let  me  understand  who  are  the  Oulad-Said, 
and  what  are  the  delluls  ?" 
^    "The  delluls  are  the  fast  camels;  the  Ou- 


lad-Sldd  are  the  Sons  of  Said,  a  tribe  that  live 
mostly  here  near  Jebel  Mousa.  I  don*t  know 
what  has  induced  this  attack,  for  they  are  uai- 
ally  at  peace  with  these  people." 

The  camp  was  instantly  in  commotion,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  thirty  men  were  in  Uie  saddle. 
The  Franks  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  see 
the  coming  fray ;  and,  sending  first  a  messen- 
ger to  the  valley  in  which  their  own  camels  were 
probably  to  be  found,  and  directing  their  people 
to  wait  there  over  the  day,  they  accepted  horses 
which  were  readily  offered  them,  and  accompa^ 
nied  the  Bedouins  down  the  valley  tdward  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Bed  Sea,  the  GnU  of 
Akabah. 

Their  entertainers  were  very  willing  to  accept 
their  company.  The  presence  of  four  well- 
armed  Franks  was  no  small  addition  to  their 
party,  and  indeed  the  moral  force  which  that 
presence  exerted  was  vastly  greater  than  the  nu- 
merical addition  would  seem  to  justify.  But 
the  Bedouins  have  great  respect  for  the  anna 
and  ability  of  Christian  nations. 

They  rode  swifUy*  down  the  ravine,  turned 
short  to  the  left  through  a  cross-valley,  and  then 
wound,  now  up,  now  down — ^ijow  east,  north, 
west,  south — ^nntil  they  came  to  a  deep,  narrow 
wady,  where  the  sheik  said  the  enemy  would 
pass  within  an  hour. 

Posted  in  safety  behind  a  rock  where  he  coald 
overlook  the  fray,  Strong  waited  impatiently  for 
the  appearance  of  the  enemy.  He  had  not  long 
to  wait.  They  came,  hastening  down  the  val- 
ley, driving  furiously  their  stolen  camels,  and 
shouting  as  if  no  enemies  were  in  the  Sinaidc 
peninsula.  But  when  they  caught  sight  of  the 
band  of  Arabs  awaiting  them,  their  shonts  sud- 
denly ceased,  and  every  man,  swinging  his  long 
gun  from  his  back,  or  shaking  his  spear,  made 
ready  for  the  battle,  into  which  they  mshed  with 
all  the  willingness  of  boys  into  a  mock  combat. 

The  first  charge  was  like  the  ancient  charges 
of  which  we  read  in  histories  of  battles  of  the 
cross.  Gallantly  did  the  red  riders  come  down 
on  the  foe,  brandishing  their  lances  in  the  air, 
and  shouting  their  cries  of  defiance.  The 
camels  fell  in  the  rear — only  the  horsemen 
charged. 

Magnificent  riders  are  those  Bedouins.  They 
sit  on  their  saddles  with  short  stirrups,  which 
raise  their  knees  too  high  for  our  ideas  of  grace- 
ful horsemanship ;  but  when  they  rise  in  their 
stirrups  and  swing  their  lances  over  their  heads, 
plunging  forward  at  ftiU  speed,  their  coo/ha* 
streaming  on  the  wind,  they  look  like  desert 
princes,  verily. 

The  Franks  looked  to  see  a  dozen  men  roll 
from  their  saddles,  and  held  their  breath,  stretch- 
ing eagerly  forward  from  their  safe  retreat  be- 
hind the  rocks.  Probably  the  Oulad-Said  saw 
the  Franks,  for  before  they  reached  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy,  by  a  hundred  yards  or  so,  they 
wheeled  like  hawks  and  fled  back  to  the  spot 
where  their  captured  camels  stood- waiting  the 
result  of  the  battle. 

Pierre  Laroche  had  with  difficulty  lettrained 
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himself  before.  Pierre  was  a  raloroos  French- 
man. He  had  foaght  at  the  barriers  in  1848 ; 
bat  the  least  said  of  that  the  better  for  his  repu- 
tation just  now.  NererthelesSy  he  was  no  child  in 
a  6ght,  and  now  with  a  shout  he  drore  the  shor- 
eUstirmp  into  the  side  of  his  horse,  and  sprang 
after  the  enemy.  Of  course,  the  American  and 
Englishman  followed,  each  man  carrying  a  re- 
Tolyer  at  arm's  length,  and  of  course  their  Arab 
allies  followed  in  the  rear.  The  scene  was 
changed  in  a  twinkling,  and  the  Oulad-Said, 
looking  but  one  moment  at  the  coming  stonn, 
fled  ingloriouslj  from  the  field,  leaving  their 
prey  to  be  retaken  by  the  rightfiil  owners  with- 
out a  blow. 

It  was  a  sad  disappointment  to  Laroche.  He 
declared  that  he  had  been  timTeling  in  the  East 
for  three  months,  with  the  constant  desire  to 
get  into  a  row  with  the  B^ouins,  and  have  a 
shot  at  one  of  the  dogs,  in  a  gqod  cause.  He 
couldn't  resist  the  temptation  to  send  one  ball 
up  the  wady  at  the  fisst-flying  Sons  of  Said, 
but  it  produced  no  other  effect  than  to  quicken 
their  pace,  and  in  a  moment  more  they  were 
gone  around  a  bend  in  the  ralley.  So  ended 
Vol.  XVI.— No.  96.-8  A 


the  skinnish  between  the  Sons  of  Said,  the  son 
of  Ishmael,  and  the  sons  of— who  can  say  who 
is  the  father  of  the  Flunks  ? 

'*I  say,  Strong,  isn't  it  jolly?**  saii  Hall,  as 
he  pulled  up,  out  of  breath,  among  the  recap- 
tured camels. 

The  owners  of  the  capture  were  now  loud  in 
their  Tociferations  of  gratitude  to  the  Christians, 
and  expressed  their  willingness  to  repay  them 
by  sendee,  eren  unto  death,  for  the  ralorous  aid 
they  had  afforded.  The  poor  wretches  hkd 
indeed  anticipated  no  such  bloodless  rictoiy. 
Their  entire  fortunes  were  in  these  camels,  and 
the  loss  of  them  would  hare  been  like  the  loss 
of  a  nary  to  England,  leaving  them  to  be  the 
prey  of  all  the  wandering  tribes. 

A  brief  consultation  resulted  in  determining 
that  it  was  necessary  for  some  of  the  Bedouins 
to  accompany  the  party  until  they  should  find 
their  own  people,  and,  without  retracing  their 
steps  to  the  camp,  they  now  followed  the  track 
of  the  retreating  Arabs  for  an  hour  or  more, 
until  they  came  out  suddenly  on  a  ridge  of  the 
hills  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  Mount- 
ain of.  the  Law,  the  convent,  and  the  great 
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plain  oa  which  the  children  of  Israel  were  en- 
camped. Coming  thus  unexpectedly  on  the 
view,  it  Rtartled  them  even  more  than  it  did  be- 
fore, and  they  paused,  long  and  earnestly  gaz- 
ing on  the  holy  ground ;  for  if  there  be  any 
on  earth,  surely  that  which  the  Toice  of  God 
hallowed  is  holy  still;  and  then  they  turned 
off  and  rode  rapidly  to  the  northeast  until  they 
reached  the  camp  where  their  men  were  await- 
ing them. 

Without  further  adventure  the  party  reached 
the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  and  followed 
this  up  to  the  fortress  of  Akabah,  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  on  the  eastern  shore, 
a  lonesome  fortress  with  a  few  palms  to  break 
the  sultry  sunshine. 

All  along  the  way  their  camel's  hoofs  crushed 
in  the  masses  of  shells  that  covered  the  shore 
of  the  lonesome  sea.  Perhaps  no  water  of  the 
salt  ocean  is  so  desolate  as  this  arm  of  the  Rod 
Sea,  that  runs  up  among  the  hills  of  Arabia. 
The  ships  of  Ezion  Ghaber  are  gone.  No  sail  is 
seen  on  the  wave ;  no  white  wings  of  commerce 
fan  the  air.  A  stillness,  like  that  of  the  Sea 
of  Death  itself,  rests  on  the  Gulf,  while  the 


moan  of  its  waters  on  the  shell-covered  shore 
has  a  more  mournful  sound  than  any  surf  on 
other  shores. 

The  track  of  the  travelers,  for  the  principal 
part  of  a  .day,  lay  up  the  coast,  on  the  gravel 
plain  that  separates  it  from  the  loffy  hills  of  the 
Sinaitic  Desert.  Toward  evening  they  passed 
an  island,  lying  a  short  distance  from  the  shore, 
known  to  the  natives  as  ISl  Ghuria,  on  which 
there  were  visible  ruins  of  an  ancient  fortress 
and  castle. 

Romance  has  not  as  yet  made  famous  the 
Castle  of  Ghuria,  but  there  are  stories  of  it  that 
would  furnish  material  for  bard  or  novelist,  and 
that  may,  perhaps,  one  day  be  written.  It  was 
famous  in  the  days  of  the  Crusades  for  some  of 
the  most  valiant  deeds  of  Reginald  of  Chatillon, 
that  fierce  knight,  the  story  of  whose  last  battle 
is  related  in  *'  Tent-Life  in  the  Holy  Land,"  and 
of  whose  adventurous  career  a  hundred  tales 
are  sung  and  told.  But  Ghuria  has  older  in- 
terests than  this,  if  it  be,  as  has  been  supposed, 
the  Ezion  Ghaber  of  the  days  of  the  Isnelitcs. 
It  is  more  likely  that  this  was  the  case  than  that 
either  Elath  or  Ezion  Ghaber  was  farther  up 
the  Gulf.    The  water  shoals  rapidly  above  here. 
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tnd  little  commerce  coald  hare  been  canied  on 
with  safety  farther  north. 

Passing  the  island  in  the  last  rajrs  of  the  set- 
ting son,  the  trayelers  pushed  on  as  the  day 
dosed.  The  weary  camels  groaned  and  grunt- 
ed their  satisfaction  at  the  approach  to  Akabah, 
for  they  knew  well  the  places  of  rest  and  food. 
NererUieless  Laioche  was  destined,  as  nsoal, 
to  a  mishap,  and  "  Mashallah,**  as  Achmed 
expressed  it,  or  ''unfortunately,'*  as  a  Chris- 
tian would  say,  his  camel  stumbled  on  a  mass 
of  conglomerate  shell  and  sand  close  by  the 
shore,  and  threw  the  unlucky  Gaul  into  the 
depths  of  the  Gulf  of  Ailah ;  not  very  deep,  in- 
deed, for  there  was  but  six  inches  of  water  on 
the  pebbly  bottom,  and  he  was  nearly  killed  by 
the  fall.  They  were  in  sorry  plight,  therefore, 
an  hour  later,  when  they  presented  themselves 
a^  the  entrance  of  the  fortress  of  Akabah,  bear^ 
ing  their  wounded  friend.' 

The  reader  hereof  will  remember  that  in  a 
former  article  I  described  my  accompanying  the 
party  as  far  as  Suez,  and  parting  from  them 
there,  with  a  promise  to  meet  them  in  Rome. 
It  so  happened  that,  on  my  return  to  Cairo,  I 
met  with  a  friend  from  America,  who  demand- 
ed my  company  to  the  Holy  Land  in  terms  so 
peremptory  that  I  could  not  say  him  nay,  and 
I  yielded. 

But  I  made  it  a  condition  of  the  consent  that 
we  should  go  directly  across  the  desert  by  the 
great  Pilgrim  Road  to  Akabah,  and  there  meet 
Strong  and  his  friends,  who  would  arrive  there 
about  the  same  time  that  we  could. 

We  accordingly  arranged  our  plans  without 
delay,  and  left  Cairo  on  horseback,  in  the  de- 
Ugh^ul  company  of  a  party  of  Mograbbin  pil- 
grims (Moors  from  Northern  Africa),  who  had 
fast  camels,  and  were  as  anxious  as  we  to  trav- 
el rapidly.  We  distributed  our  little  baggage 
and  horse-feed  among  them,  and  made,  on  the 
iHiole,  a  cheap  bargain  for  the  ride  as  far  as 
Akabah,  where  we  proposed  to  join  the  other' 
party. 

We  reached  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  AilAh, 
and  entered  the  old  fortress  of  Akabah,  on  the 
sixth  day  from  Cairo,  which  we  thought  doing 
pretty  well,  under  the  circumstances. 

The  Governor  in  chaige  of  the  station,  who 
is  an  appointee  of  the  Egyptian  Viceroy,  was 
remarkably  civil ;  the  more  so,  as  we  were  able 
to  furnish  him  with  some  Aresh  fruits  and 
other  dainties  that  we  brought  with  us.  He 
gare  us  a  good  room,  in  which  we  found  only 
two  scorpions  the  first  night,  and  one  the  sec- 
ond ;  but  as  to  the  fleas  and  lice,  we  did  not 
count  them,  and  said  little  about  Uiem.  Aka- 
bah is  one  of  the  stations  of  the  armies  of  the 
King  of  Fleas,  whose  residence,  I  believe,  is  un- 
derstood to  be  fixed  at  Tiberias,  on  the  Sea  of 
QaBlee.  We  broiled  ourselves  in  the  sunshine 
of  the  first  day,  doing  nothing.  The  second 
day  we  drifted  down  to  the  island  of  Ghuria, 
and  wandered  among  the  ruins  of  its  old  fort- 
rest  and  castle.  The  third  day  we  looked  at 
mounds  that  indicate  an  ancient  city— perhaps 


Elath — a  little  way  down  the  western  shore  of 
the  Gulf,  but  not  as  far  as  Ghuria.    We  discov- 
ered nothing  of  interest ;  and  the  fourth  day  we  • 
were  nearly  worn  out  with  the  stupidity  of  Ak- 
abah. 

What  a  governor  or  a  soldier  lives  upon  here 
I  can  not  imagine.  A  fortress,  with  a  few  palm- 
trees,  in  the  desolation  of  the  desert,  offers  no 
inducement  to  an  active  military  man.  The 
annual  passage  and  return  of  the  Hadj  from 
Cairo  to  Mecca  is  the  sole  interruption  to  the 
monotony  of  life  where  Elath  and  Ezion  Gha- 
ber  once  sent  forth  their  ships. 

By  a  most  fortunate  accident  we  found  a  fish- 
hook on  the  fifth  morning.  It  was  rusty,  but  a 
stone  cured  that  Lines  were  scarce,  but  we 
found  twine  and  pack-thread ;  and  the  fish  of 
the  bay  of  Akabah  are  foolish  animals,  as  they 
soon  learned  to  their  cost.  We  caught  a  boat- 
load of  them ;  and  in  the  afternoon  we  got  up 
a  small  landing-net,  and  went  crabbing — on 
my  honor  we  did  1  Where  the  bones  of  Joseph 
once  rested,  where  the  camp  of  Moses  was  pitch- 
ed, we  modem  sinners  caught  crabs.  They 
were  abundant  and  lively,  and  the  sport  was 
not  bad ;  and  in  the  twilight,  pulling  our  heavy 
boat  up  the  Gulf;  we  saw  a  slow  procession  of 
travelers  winding  around  the  head  of  the  sea, 
and  approaching  the  door  of  the  fortress,  which 
turned  out  to  be  our  expected  friends,  bearing 
their  wounded  companion. 

Laroche  was  in  condition  to  travel  the  next 
day  but  one.  I  think  I  know  Akabah  tolerably 
well,  and  that  hereafter  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  my  pausing  there  onr  any  journey  I  may  take. 
I  have  seen  enough  of  it 

The  caravan  was  now  increased  by  our  horses 
and  two  camels  that  we  hired  at  Akabah  to 
cany  our  traps.  Altogether  we  presented  a 
grand  front  to  any  enemy.  Six  Franks,  every 
man  carrying  a  revolver,  and  some  of  us  carry- 
ing two  or  three  rifles,  and  sundry  other  arms, 
besides  those  carried  by  our  Bedouins,  made  us 
a  formidable  army. 

But  we  had  no  reason  to  apprehend  danger 
now. 

Petra  was,  of  course,  our  destination  after 
leaving  Akabah.  Of  late  years  the  enormous 
demands  of  the  Alaween  gnardians  of  Petra 
have  operated  to  almost  exclude  travelers  from 
the  Rock  City.  But  Sheik  Achmed  was  the 
very  man  for  our  purposes.  He  was  at  home 
in  Wady  Mousa,  and  his  presence  insured  our 
admission  to  the  valley  without  any  of  the  usual 
chaffer  with  its  gnardians  for  the  amount  of 
bucksheesh. 

A  day  before  we  reached  it  we  met  the  first 
party  of  Alaween  from  the  valley,  who,  on  re- 
cognizing Achmed,  were  loud  in  their  welcome, 
shouting  their  gutwal  "  Salamee*'  as  they  rode 
past  us,  and  left  us  to  pursue  our  journey.  The 
wildness  of  the  mountain  country  into  which 
our  march  now  advanced  exceeded  all  descrip- 
tion. Vast  precipices,  lofty  and  tetnble  in  their 
aspect,  overhung  the  narrow  passes  through 
which  the  route  lay.     Occasionally  there  wore 
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Open  places,  where  a  few  palms  grew  around 
feeble  springs,  and  sometimes  grores  of  the  acar 
cia,  from  which  the  gum-arabic  is  obtained,  of- 
fered for  a  little  a  grateful  shelter  under  flieir 
thorny  branches. 

In  the  evenings,  when  the  camp  was  pitched, 
the  scene  around  us  was  always  exceedingly  im- 
pressire.  At  such  times  ouj^  Arabs  gathered  in 
a  group  dose  to  the  tent  in  which  our  dinner- 
table  was  set,  and  listened,  wondering,  to  the 
fire  of  talk  which  we  carried  on  in  English  or 
in  French,  until  the  cofiee  came  on,  and  our 
pipes  were  alight.  Then,  in  the  firagrant  air, 
we  turned  to  our  swarthy  followers,  who  lay  on 
the  sand  outside,  and  one  or  another  would  re- 
.  count  a  story  of  the  old  times,  a  crusade  legend, 
or  a  History  of  lore  ai\d  war,  which  Ali  would 
again  repeat  to  the  sons  of  the  desert  This 
lore  of  story-listening  is  one  of  the  remarkable 
traits  of  Bedouin  character.  But  it  is  no  com- 
mon story  that  tickles  their  literary  palates.  It 
must  be  garnished  with  abundance  of  rhetorical 
figure,  loaded  with  imagery,  and  sonorous  with 
words.  Therefore  more  depends  on  the  inter- 
preter than  on  the  relater  in  such  a  case. 

The  Bible  furnished  material  for  many  of 


these  tales ;  and  the  stories  of  the  patriarchs 
given  in  the  Jewish  version  of  them  differ  so 
entirely  from  the  Mohammedan  venton,  that 
they  had  to  the  listeners  the  freshness  of  new 
relations.  Sheik  Achmed  would  lie  on  the 
sand  for  hours  listening  to  Strong's  relation  of 
the  events  in  the  life  of  Joseph ;  and  I  could 
see  his  keen  eye  light  with  the  story  at  its  sali- 
ent points,  and  show  his  full  appreciation  of  it. 

^'  m  try  Achmed  this  evening  on  a  story  out 
of  the  New  Testament,"  said  Strong,  one  day 
as  he  rode  by  my  side ;  and  in  the  evening, 
when  the  stars  were  looking  down  on  ns  in  a 
deep  gorge  between  two  lofty  rocks,  Stephen 
told  the  story  of  the  Fall  of  Man  and  the  Fasaton 
of  the  Son  of  God. 

It  was  a  weird  scene,  that  group  of  Bedouin 
list^ters,  with  flashing  eyes  hearing  the  histoiT 
of  the  King  of  a  fiur  country,  who  ransomed  his 
subjects  at  such  cost  Tliey  understood  the 
story  welL  Every  point  told  <m  their  keen  in- 
tellects, and  they  exchanged  glances  of  intelli- 
gence iit  every  new  passage  in  the  history. 

The  next  morning,  as  we  were  riding  slowly 
up  a  valley  toward  the  northeast,  Achmed  closed 
up  by  my  side,  and  began  a  conversation. 
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*'  The  stoiy  that  Howiyji  Stephano  told  last 
night—" 

**Ye8,  Sheik  Achmed." 

"  Do  yoa  think  it  a  true  story  as  well  as  the 
Howajjji  Stephano  ?*' 

•*  I  ?  Why,  how  know  yon  that  he  thinks  it 
truer 

'*  By  his  eye  and  his  voice.  Besides,  I  have 
heard  it  hefore.** 

•*  Where,  and  when  ?" 

"From  Father  Paul,  at  the  convent -at  Jebel 
Moosa.  He  told  it  to  me  one  evening  when  he 
?ras  shnt  ont,  for  he  had  been  to  see  a  sick  man 
in  the  tents  of  the  Oulad-Said.  He  found  the 
convent  dosed,  and  he  slept  that  night  in  my 
tenL  He  was  a  good  man,  and  he  believed  the 
story.  I  sometimes  wish  I  knew  more  about 
Isa,  the  son  of  Mary." 

Our  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  sud- 
den appearance,  on  a  hill  commanding  our  rOute, 
of  a  party  of  hostile  Bedouins,  whom  Achmed 
recognized  on  the  instant,  but  who  fled  as  we 
advanced.  One  of  their  number,  however,  stood 
for  a  long  time  defiantly  on  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
and  the  sheik,  lifting  his  mare  to  her  full  speed, 
crossed  the  valley,  and  commenced  the  ascent 


of  the  rocky  hill  on  which  his  foe  stood.  The 
latter  coolly  swung  his  gun  from  his  shoulder, 
and  covered  his  approaching  enemy.  In  vain 
we  shouted  to  Achmed.  In  vain  we  sent  a  vol- 
ley of  balls  from  our  revolvers,  which  carried  not 
half-way  to  the  hill.  A  puff  of  smoke  against 
the  blue  sky,  a  rattling  echo  down  the  ravine, 
and  Achmed  reeled  in  his  saddle. 

It  was  all  over  in  an  instant.  The  enemy 
vanished  as  if  in  the  smoke  of  his  gun,  and  our 
leader  lay  on  the  rocky  hill-side,  his  faithful 
mare  standing  over  him.  We  were  at  his  side 
in  a  few  moments.  He  was  badly  wounded, 
but  already  endeavoring  to  stanch  the  fast-flow- 
ing blood.  Lifting  him  carefully  from  his  bad 
position  among  the  rocks,  we  carried  him  down 
to  the  sandy  plain,  and  laid  him  on  his  own 
soil,  the  earth  to  which  it  was  soon  evident  he 
must  return. 

There  was  no  good  material  with  which  to 
form  it,  but  Achmed  insisted  that  a  rude  cam- 
ePs  litter  should  be  made,  and  with  the  aid  of 
some  of  the  baggage  a  sort  of  half-hammock 
half-Taktarawan  was  made,  in  which  for  four 
hours  of  the  day  he  swung  in  great  pain^  and 
yet,  with  the  firmness  of  a  Roman,  determined 
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that  he  would  bear  all  to  reach  Wady  Mousa 
and  the  Rock  City  before  he  should  die. 

When  the  evening  came  on  we  were  still  six 
hours  from  the  Vallej  of  Fetra.  But  it  was 
agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  sheik*s  wishes 
should  be  strictly  observed  even  at  any  sacri- 
fice, and  we  rested  only  half  an  hour  to  eat  and 
to  let  the  camels  rest,  then  pushed  on  in  the 
twilight.  The  moon  rose,  and  shone  on  our 
strange  procession,  and  by  her  light  we  reached 
at  length  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  far-famed 
Valley  of  Petra.  We  had  sent  messengers  in  ad- 
vanoe,  and  our  coming  was  expected.  A  swarthy 
group  were  waiting  for  us  at  die  dopr  of  a  cham- 
ber in  the  rock  which  had  once  been,  perhaps, 
the  hall  of  a  palace,  or  mayhap  the  tomb  of  a 
prince ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  was  tomb 
or  what  was  habitation  of  the  living  in  this  city 
of  the  ancient  mighty.  Honssein,  the  father  of 
the  wounded  sheik,  with  the  old  men  of  his  tribe, 
were  gathered  here  to  await  our  arrival,  and  re- 
ceived us  in  silence  but  with  perfect  cordiality, 
and  gave  us  the  words  of  welcome  so  seldom 
pronounced  to  strangers  in  Wady  Mousa. 

'Lifting  the  wounded  man  into  the  place  pre- 
pared for  him,  and  making  him  as  comfortable 


as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  would  permit, 
we  sat  down  around  him,  resting  on  our  baggago 
here  and  there,  to  await  the  change  which  we 
knew  was  fast  coming  over  the  Bedouin. 

Have  I,  or  have  I  not,  said  that  Hall,  the  En- 
glishman, was  a  surgeon  in  the  navy?  He  had 
pronounced  the  sheik's  wound  incurable  from 
the  beginning,  and  now  said  that  he  had  but  a 
few  hours  to  live. 

As  the  gray  dawn  began  to  course  up  the 
eastern  sky  he  was  manifestly  dying.  His 
dark  countenance,  thin  and  hollow -faced  at 
the  best,  was  now  almost  spiritual  in  appear- 
ance. Think  it  not  strange  that  I  apply  to  a 
Bedouin  this  phrase,  which  is  more  frequently 
applicable  to  the  dying  features  of  Christian 
girls  in  Western  homes. 

His  cotmtenance  was  noble  always.  There 
is  a  head  of  Christ,  by  Titian,  in  the  Pitti  Gal- 
lery at  Florence,  which,  mayhap,  you  have  seen. 
The  features  are  delicately  outlined ;  the  col- 
oring not  Titianesque  at  idl,  but  rather  uncer- 
tain and  undecided.  The  f^e  of  Achmed  re- 
minded me  of  that  picture  when  I  met  him  fint 
in  Cairo,  and  on  this  morning  it  was  nnearthlj 
in  its  serene  splendor. 
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One  might  hare  thought  him  his  father  Ish* 
mael,  dying  on  the  desert  that  was  his  sole  in- 
heritance. No  trappings  of  royalty  were  around 
him,  such  as  surround  the  couches  of  princes 
of  more  wealthy  lands.  The  lands  of  this  Duke 
of  Eklom  were  the  barren  desert,  stretching  away 
in  its  wastes  of  rock  and  sand.  His  palace  was 
the  ruined  palace  of  a  Roman  goremor,  down 
through  the  shattered  front  of  which  the  blue 
sky  reflected  the  light  of  the  coming  day  before 
the  sun  came  up  to  shine  in  Wady  Mousa.  The 
poor  boumouse — ^the  rough  camers-hair  cloak 
that  inswathed  his  form — ^was  the  substitute  for 
the  purple  of  a  kingly  death-bed;  but  more 
miyestic  countenance  nerer  shone  on  liying  men 
than  was  his  as  the  dawn  lit  its  thin  features, 
andliis  father  bent  orer  him  to  say  that  he  was 
dying. 

I  know  not  what  thoughts  had  possession  of 
his  mind,  or  whether  his  countenance  were  in- 
deed a  fair  indication  of  his  soul ;  for  his  words 
were  simple  enough,  but  sublime  enough  with- 
al to  express  a  consciousness  of  his  noble  ori- 
gin, and  the  splendor  of  his  exit  from  the  land 
of  his  fathers  on  a  sunny  morning  in  the  Valley 
of  Petra. 

''The  Hakim  saith  you  are  not  to  lire  lon- 
ger, my  son  Achmed." 

'*  It  is  well.  The  will  of  God  and  his  proph- 
ct4  be  obeyed." 

"  What  shall  I  do  for  you  before  you  depart  ? 
for  it  is  written,  *  Let  him  order  his  aflkirs  be- 
fore .  he  die,  lest  his  children  hare  trouble  in 
their  tents.' " 

*'  I  have  no  children  to  be  troubled,  and  no- 
thing to  cause  them  trouble  if  I  had.  I  give 
Houssein  my  spear,  and  Khalifa  my  gun.  The 
mare  is  yours,  O  my  father!  She  will  bear 
yon  well  until  you  and  I  are  together  again. 
Howiyji,  you  are  going  to  £1-Khuds.  I  would 
have  gone  with  yon  to  the  Holy  City  myself^ 
but  since  I  can  not,  here  is  my  shawl ;  there  is 
in  the  folds  of  it  a  sum  of  money,  and  the  shawl 
itself  is  worth  ten  thousand  piastres.  Take  the 
money  to  the  priests  that  guard  the  tomb  of 
Isa  Ben  Mariam,  and  give  the  shawl  to  Mo- 
hammed Dhunnou^  sheik  of  the  Mesjid  el 
Aksa.  Do  this  for  me,  Howiyji  Stephano,  and 
add  to  the  money  you  give  the  priests  so  much 
as  yon  owe  me  for  this  journey,  making  it  as 
large  an  amount  as  your  love  for  me  will  war- 
rant. I  trust  you  fully,  for  yon  have  been 
kind." 

'*Why  divide  the  money  and  the  cashmere, 
Sheik  Achmed?  Were  it  not  better  to  give 
both  to  the  sheik  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  ?'* 

<*Not  so.  We  Bedouins  have  little  knowl- 
edge of  religion,  though  we  call  our  faith  the 
faith  of  Islam.  But  I  know  not  whether,  after 
all,  there  may  not  be  some  error  in  all  this,  and 
some  truth  in  your  faith  in  Isa,  the  son  of  Maiy. 
My  possessions  are  smalL  I  am  of  the  Beni- 
Ismahil ;  but  our  father  had  no  lands  other  than 
the  desert,  and  we  had  nothing  from  his  father 
Ibrahim.  That  which  I  hare  is  the  gift  of 
God.     I  would  gije  it  back  to  him  directly. 


I  know  no  better  way  than  this.    Deny  me  not, 
OEffendir 

"Nay,  nay,  Sheik  Achmed — I  will  do  as  you 
wish." 

*'  It  is  well.     I  am  content" 

The  conversation  had  wearied  him.  The  eyes 
that  had  been  fixed  with  imploring  gaze  on 
those  of  the  American  closed  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. The  older  sheik  was  silent,  and  now 
several  of  the  tribe  came  to  the  door,  and  look- 
ing in,  asked  if  he  were  yet  at  peace.  All  their 
questions  were  put  in  the  poetic  language  of 
the. desert.  It  was  remarkable  that  no  man 
asked  in  simple  words,  **Is  he  better?**  or  "la 
he  worse?**  but  every  one  inquired  in  meta- 
phoric  phrases,  the  most  frequent  of  which  was 
that  touching  inquiry,  *' Is  it  peace?** 

No  shudder  or  convulsion  marked  the  instant 
when  Achmed  Ben  Houssein  passed  into  the 
presence  of  Ishmael  his  ancestor.  The  sun 
came  up  over  the  eastern  hill,  and  the  soft  light 
fell  on  the  front  of  the  ruin  in  w&ich  he  lay, 
and  a  single  beam  of  light  coming  through  the  ■ 
door-way  at  the  side  of  the  curtain  touched  his 
countenance.     That  mild  touch  awoke  him. 

He  had  known  the  sunshine  on  his  coun- 
tenance better  than  we  know  it  in  cold  west- 
em  countries.  He  and  the  sunshine  were  old 
friends,  and  the  morning  light  on  his  forehead 
was  like  the  familiar  caress  of  a  mother. 

He  raised  his  heavy  eyelids  and  met  the  gase 
of  the  old  man  who  stood  over  him,  looking  in- 
tently on  his  face,  and  a  smile,  I  verily  beUeve 
the  first  smile  that  had  crossed  his  countenance 
in  years,  took  complete  possession  of  it  as  he 
murmured,  "  La  lllah  11  Allah*'  (There  is  no 
Deity  but  God);  and  then  he  hesitated,  and 
the  smile  became  almost  a  laugh  of  delight  a^ 
he  added,  "Isa  Ben  Mariam  rasoul  Allah!*' 
(Jesus  the  son  of  Mary  is  the  prophet  of  God !} 

Sheik  Houssein  did  not  indicate,  by  look  or 
sign,  that  he  approved  or  disapproved  the  creed 
in  which  his  son  was  dying,  thus  announced  in 
his  last  breath.  Achmed  gazed  into  hb  father's 
eyes  longingly  and  steadfastly,  as  if  seeking 
some  approval  or  dissent ;  but  finding  neither, 
the  smile  on  his  countenance  changed  to  a  look 
of  anxiety,  even  of  pain,  and  then  he  stretched 
his  tall  form  on  the  floor,  and  without  sigh,  or 
moan,  or  utterance  of  any  kind,  the  son  of  the 
desert  was  dust  like  the  old  dust  around  him. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Alaween  dug  a  grave 
for  their  dead  brother  in  the  burial-place  of  his 
people,  and,  wrapping  around  him  the  clothes  in 
which  be  died,  they  carried  him  out  to  burial. 
The  procession  was  not  lai^ge.  The  women 
rent  the  air  with  their  occasional  shrill  cries,  but 
this  was  only  formality.  He  had  left  no  wife 
or  children,  and  his  faUier  was  too  old  to  mourn 
for  such  events.  Seven  tall  sons  had  he  buried 
like  this  one,  and  the  eighth  grave  was  filled  up 
in  the  afternoon  sunlight. 

As  might  be  supposed,  the  Alaween  Arabs, 
especially  those  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fetra, 
b^me  in  no  small  degree  attached  to  our  party 
by  reason  of  the  incidents  we  have  related,  and 
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WO  remained  some  dajrs  among  them  before 
uking  onr  departure  for  Holy  Land.  We  had 
thii»  a  more  fall  and  complete  opportunity  of 
examining  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  than 
perhaps  any  traveler  has  had  of  late  years. 

The  valley  in  which  Petra  lies  has  been  so 
often  described  that  I  shall  not  take  the  space 
allowed  here  for  minute  accounts  of  it.  Coming 
from  the  south,  travelers  are  accustomed  to  enter 
the  valley  by  crossing  a  ridge  to  the  southward 
of  Mount  Hor.  Our  guides  had  preferred  to 
lead  us  by  a  more  eastern  route.  The  Wady 
Arabah  is  the  great  valley  which  extends  from 
the  Dead  Sea  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Aka- 
bah,  and  along  which  some  have  supposed  that 
a  river  once  flowed.  At  present  it  would  be 
difficult  to  effect  such  a  .flow,  since  the  general 
inclination  of  the  ground  slopes  both  ways  from 
a  point  intermediate  between  the  two  seas. 
The  Red  Sea  is,  of  course,  much  above  the  level 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  difference  in  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  water-surface  must  be  some  1250 
feet,  if  I  correctly  remember  Lynch's  level  run 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Dead  Sea. 

We  had  left  the  Wady  Arabah  before  we 


came  in  sight  of  Mount  Hor,  and  our  first  view 
of  that  hill  was  on  the  morning  after  our  arrival 
at  Petra.  By  the  diversion  thus  made  from 
the  usual  route  we  had  entered  Petra  through 
the  grand  gorge  which  forms  the  eastern  ap- 
proach. Nowhere  on  earth  is  there  a  more 
wild  iind  imposing  mountain-goige  than.  this. 
The  perpendicular  rocks  that  overhang  it  ap- 
proach in  one  place  within  thirteen  feet  of  each 
other,  and  for  a  long  distance  there  seems 
scarcely  room  to  pass  by  the  side  of  the  stream 
of  water  that  finds  its  way  through  the  passage. 

An  ancient  arch,  springing  across  the  chasm, 
indicates  the  position  of  an  ancient  gateway 
which  once  defended  the  approach.  In  the 
night,  as  we  entered  the  ravine,  this  arch  had  a 
remarkable  beauty,  but  there  can  hardly  be  im- 
agined so  splendid  a  sight  as  that  which  we  saw 
a  little  farther  in.  There  is  a  point  where  the 
ravine  turns  short  to  the  right.  At  the  angle 
of  the  passage,  and  fiMsing  directly  up  the  path 
by  which  the  visitor  approaches,  is  the  splendid 
ruin  known  to  the  natives  as  £1  EJiuane,  the 
Treasure. 

A  treasure  it  is  of  superb  beauty,  though 
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snch  if  not  their  meaning  in  the  name.  Thej 
imagine  a  golden  treasure  to  be  contained  in 
the  laige  urn  which  snnnonnts  the  pediment, 
and  which  is  a  hnrfdred  feet  or  more  from  the 
gromid.  This  urn  is  battered  and  bhickened 
with  the  marks  of  ballets  sent  np  to  it  by  treaA- 
mne  banters. 

In  the  moonshine  that  stole  up  the  ralley 
almost  as  if  it  were  afraid  to  enter,  we  paused 
an  instant  before  the  glorioos  front  of  this  tem- 
ple, and  looked  to  see  robed  priests  come  oat 
and  demand  oar  names  and  nationality.  The 
night  coyered  imperfections  and  hid  decay. 
But  in  the  day,  when  I  rerisited  it,  there  was  a 
sad  difference,  for  the  glory  of  Petra  has  de- 
parted, and  the  *Mine  of  confusion  and  the 
stones  of  emptiness**  are  here. 

The  rarine  by  which  we  have  thus  entered  is 
perforated  on  both  sides  with  tombs  more  or 
less  elaborately  canred  and  ornamented.  It 
most,  in  the  days  of  its  splendor,  have  been 
like  the  grand  hall  of  sUtaary  in  the  Vatican 
at  Rome — an  aTenne  of  works  of  art. 

A  little  farther  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains 
is  the  ruin  of  the  Theatre,  the  seats  remaining 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.     Directly  after  pass- 


ing this  the  valley  begins  to  widen,  and  at  length 
the  risitor  is  in  a  basin  some  two  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, which  is  filled  with  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city.  The  cliffs,  to  the  height  of  a 
thousand  feet,  are  honey-combed  with  tombs,  or 
** dwellings  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks;'*  for  to 
this  day  men  dispute  whether  the  excaTadons 
at  Petra  were  for  the  occupation  of  the  liring 
or  the  dead.  It  has  eren  been  suggested  that 
they  were  for  neither,  but  were  only  ornamental 
decorations  of  the  rude  hills  to  make  them  bet- 
ter fitted  for  the  eyes  of  the  luxurious  Petrnans 
to  rest  on. 

Doubtless  the  splendor  of  Petra  surpassed  all 
the  rest  of  the  Eastern  world.  Here  luxury  had 
her  abode.  In  this  wild  valley  humanity  lived 
and  was  human  even  as  now. 

"It  is  vain,  O  Howajji  Strong!**  said  I,  in 
the  morning,  sitting  on  the  ruins  of  a  triumphal 
arch  that  once  flashed  back  the  sunlight ;  '*  it  is 
vain  to  resist  the  force  of  these  old  trite  thoughts 
that  will  come  over  one  among  such  ruins  as 
these.  Why,  Stephen,  there  were  people  here 
that  counted  the  days  of  the  years  of  their  lives 
as  you  and  I  count  them,  and  marked  them  off 
by  the  music  of  the  hour-balls  dropping  in  sil- 
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ver  basins.  There  were  mornings  like  this,  O 
Effiendi!  when  yoong  maidens  leaned  on  the 
casements  of  their  windows,  and  looked  up  at 
yonder  sky  hanging  over  that  cliff  in  the  same 
bloe  beauty  as  now,  and  sighed  orer  the  mem- 
ories of  die  last  night's  revel.  There  were 
houses  here,  my  friend,  ani  the  houses  had 
chambers,  and  Uie  chambers  h!\d  firesides,  and 
there  were  little  thoughts  and  great  thoughts, 
troubles  and  pleasure,  jealousies  and  loves, 
stolen  kisses  and  open  frank  affection,  and  all 
sorts  of  human  employments  going  on  here. 
What  of  all  that,  you  say  ?  Why,  nothing ;  only 
—only — I  can*t  tell  you  exactly  what  it  is,  but 
there  is  a  feeling  which  comes  over  me  sitting 
here  when  I  remember  all  this — a  feeling  I  can't 
precisely  describe,  a  sort  of  consciousness  that 
I  am  living  in  the  middle  of  the  ages — that 
many  have  gone  before  me  and  many  are  to 
come  after  me,  and  that  I  may  some  day  yet 
meet  these  people  face  to  face  among  the  races 
of  eternity.  Who  knows  I  Do  you  know  that 
I  slept  last  night  in  the  chamber  of  a  Roman 
girl?  How  do  I  know?  Because  I  saw  her 
there.  She  haunts  it  to  this  day.  No,  I  was 
not  dreaming.     I  was  wide  awake.     I  always 


believed  in  ghosts,  and  I  believe  in  them  now 
more  than  I  ever  did.  The  moon  was  shining 
full  into  the  door-way.  It  was  open,  for  the  air 
was  fine,  and  I  love  to  sleep  with  plenty  of  it. 
I  went  to  sleep  at  eight  o'dock.  At  twelve  1 
woke.  Standing  in  the  door-way  I  saw  the  im- 
personation of  Terpsichore  herself.  She  was  a 
tall,  finely  formed  girl,  with  a  loose  robe  thrown 
over  her,  leaving  one  shoulder  and  one  knee 
exposed.  The  moonlight  glanced  on  the  round 
arm,  and  it  gleamed  like  ivory.  The  night- 
wind  threw  back  the  robe  from  her  leg,  and  I 
saw  the  dimpled  knee,  the  firm  tread  of  the 
sandaled  foot,  the  high  instep,  and  all  that  be- 
spoke the  noble  Roman  girl.  I  tell  you,  Stephen, 
she  had  come  to  know  who  was  sleeping  in  her 
chamber." 

"Nonsense,  Peter!  It  was  Beshanih's 
Greorgian  wife.  I  have  seen  her  by  daylight 
myself.  She  was  looking  for  the  dog,  I  sup- 
pose, for  he  is  drunk  on  arrakkee  every  night, 
and  she  takes  care  of  him.** 

'*You  astonish  me,  Stephen!  Where  did 
he  get  her?" 

'*  I  don't  know.     Let  us  ask  him  to-night.** 

'*  Better  ask  her.      She  is  magnificent  by 
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moonlight;  I  would  like  to  see  her  in  son- 
ihine." 

**  Yon  will  haye  the  chance.  She  is  coming 
yonder." 

I  can't  saj  that  my  expectations  were  fully 
realized.  Still  she  was  a  very  fine-looking  wo- 
jnan ;  and  her  presence  in  a  Bedouin  tent  was 
a  matter  of  no  small  surprise.  She  was,  in  the 
daylight,  less  like  Terpsichore  and  more  like 
Hagar.  Nobly  formed  and  finely  developed, 
she  walked  along  with  a  queenly  step,  though 
she  was  in  rags,  and  carried  a  sick  child  in  her 
arms,  which  she  was  bringing  to  have  cured  of 
incipient  blindness. 

Hall  prescribed  and  gave  her  medicines,  and 
we  heard  her  story.  It  was  the  foundation  of 
a  romance,  the  history  of  that  poor  girl,  and  her 
Ode  had  been  as  various  as  the  most  discontent- 
ed citizen  of  one  place  could  desire. 

Seated  on  one  of  the  fallen  pieces  of  the 
ancient  arch,  the  sunshiny  falling  on  us  as 
we  listened  to  her  story,  that  story  had  a  force 
and  a  pathos  that  I  can  not  attempt  to  give  it 
here. 

She  was  bom  in  Georgia,  and  early  durried 
lo  Constantinople  and  sold.  She  became  the 
property  of  a  pasha  of  considerable  wealth,  and 
in  his  harem  she  grew  up  to  womanhood.  He 
was  sent  over  to  the  Euphrates  Valley,  and  car- 
ried his  harem  with  him,  as  usual.  She  was 
presented  to  a  favorite  of  the  pasha,  but  never 
became  his  wife.  He  fell  in  a  skirmbh  with 
some  Persians  on  the  frontier,  and  she  was  ciq>- 
tured  and  taken  to  Ispahan,  where  shp  lived 
royaUy  with  her  captor  for  two  years,  when  his 
wives  drove  her  out  of  the  harem  during  the  ab- 
S3nce  of  their  lord,  and  she  escaped  to  Bushire 
and  the  coast.  Alone  in  the  world — ^having  no 
relatives  and  no  affections  drawing  her  in  any 
particular  direction — she  turned  her  jewelry  into 
money,  and  found  her  way  by  vessel  to  Aden, 
and  thence  to  Mecca,  where  she  was  taken  un- 
der the  protection  of  a  Turkish  gentleman  from 
Damascus,  who,  having  made  a  pilgrimage,  felt 
that  he  could  afford  to  sin. 

On  the  route  northward  the  small  caravan  in 
which  they  traveled  was  attacked  and  robbed. 
She,  chief  prize  of  the  whole,  fell  to  the  lot  of 
one  Besharah,  a  Bedouin  of  the  Alaween,  a 
petty  sheik,  and  a  very  decent  fellow  when 
sober,  but  of  late  he  had  begun  to  behave  badly. 

She  smiled  sadly  when  her  story  was  told,  and 
I  know  of  no  picture  of  desolation  so  complete 
in  all  the  earth  as  she  presented  to  me  at  that 
moment.  A  woman  without  an  affection,  un- 
loving and  unloved,  alone  in  God*s  great  world, 
who  never  knew  father,  mother,  sister,  or  hus- 
band— ^who  loved  no  one  on  the  face  of  the 
world,  and  who  was  never  loved  by  human  be- 
ing— such  a  woman,  beautiful,  noble  in  her  sad 
beauty,  sitting  on  the  stones  of  a  fallen  arch  in 
Fetra,  with  her  blind  and  dying  baby  on  her  lap, 
and  looking  calmly  into  the  deep  sky  over  her 
head,  hopeless  —  by  the  creed  she  had  been 
taught — ^utterly  hopeless  of  any  life  beyond  this, 
which  to  her  was  bdtmded  by  the  cold,  barren 


cliffs  of  Petra  and  the  brassy  heavens  over  her ! 
Can  more  utter  desolation  be  conceived? 

When  our  examination  of  the  Bock  City  was 
satisfactorily  concluded,  we  announced  to  our 
hosts  that  we  should  depart  in  the  morning. 

Our  treatment  had  been  cordial  and  kind  in  the 
extreme.  The  influence  of  Sheik  Achmed  lived 
after  him,  and,  as  we  were  regarded  as  his  guests 
and  friends,  our  wishes  were  laws  to  our  rude 
entertainers.  I  venture  to  say  that  such  hos- 
pitality wis  never  known  in  Wady  Mousa  since 
the  Roman  days. 

In  the  afternoon  we  bought  of  the  shepherds 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  four  sheep  and 
two  kids,  wherewith  to  have  a  feast  with  our 
friends  in  the  evening.  They  honored  it  in 
the  most  hearty  manner,  and  ate  to  suffocation. 
They  sang  strange,  quaint,  monotonous  songs, 
droning  them  out  with  t^e  most  melancholy 
gayety.  They  listened  silently  while  Pierre 
Luroche  chanted  the  **  Marseillaise,"  and  ap- 
plauded it  with  guttural  utterances  of  **Tieb, 
tieb!**  at  the  end.  And  then  all  was  silent; 
and  the  moon  lay  on  the  cliffs  and  in  the  open 
tombs,  and  moon  and  sky,  and  Bedouin  and 
Englishman,  listened  while  Stephen  Strong's 
rich  voice  trolled  that  old,  worn  song,  *'  Oft  in 
the  stilly  night."  I  shall  never  hear  it  sung 
again  without  remembering  that  moony  night  in 
the  City  of  Rock. 

The  next  morning,  before  day  fairly  broke,  we 
were  off  for  Mount  Hor,  on  our  way  to  Hebron. 

It  can  not  be  necessary  to  remind  a  reader  in 
Christian  countries  that  Mount  Hor  is  a  sacred 
hill,  as  being  the  burial-place  of  Aaron.  Few 
spots  are  more  definitely  located,  and  there  re- 
mains no  room  for  doubt  that  this  is  the  hill  up 
which  the  two  old  prophets  climbed,  and  on 
which  they  parted,  but  only  for  a  little,  till 
Moses  should  ascend  Mount  Nebo,  and  thence 
rejoin  his  brother. 

Of  the  sublime  scene  which  here  took  place 
we  have  no  record  save  the  brief  account  of 
Moses,  nor  can  the  pen  of  man,  aided  by  his 
imagination,  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
occurrence. 

The  caravan  rested  in  the  valley  while  Strong 

and  myself,  with  my  special  comrade,  S , 

climbed  the  lofty  hill,  and  reached  the  ruined 
wely,  or  dome,  on  the  round  summit,  which 
marks  the  resting-place  of  Aaron.  The  ascent 
was  not  only  difficult  but  exceedingly  danger- 
ous. In  many  places  we  had  to  climb  on  our 
hands  and  knees,  clinging  for  life  to  the  barren 

rock.     Once  I  thought  S was  gone,  for  ho 

slipped  slowly  along  to  the  edge  of  a  precipi- 
tous fall  of  two  hundred  feet. 

"Hold  on  for  your  life,  John !" 

"Throw  me  your  shawl,  Peter— quick,  or 
Pm  a  dead  man  I** 

His  fingers  were  sliding  along,  though  he 
buried  the  nails  in  every  crevice  of  the  stone. 
He  caught  the  end  of  my  silk  shawl  just  in  time, 
and  with  its  help  crept  back  to  safe  footing. 

On  the  summit  we  found  the  so-called  tomb 
in  ruins,  and  could  without  obstruction  slido 
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down  into  the  excavation  which  tradition  has* 
honored  as  the  place  of  Aaron's  repose.  It  is 
now  a  mere  ruinous  shed,  with  little  resem- 
blance to  chapel  or  tomb. 

It  would  seem  that  there  can  not  bo  much 
doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  this  tradition.  No  oth- 
er place  on  the  hill-top  could  have  given  him 
a  grave,  and  therefore  one  may  as  well  admit 
that  here  the  first  of  the  great  line  of  priests  of 
the  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple  found  his  lone- 
some resting-place. 

I  am  a  believer  in  tradition,  when  tradition 
is  uniform  and  probable.  I  am  not  one  of 
those — who  too  much  abound  at  this  day — ^who 
reject  tradition  because  it  is  tradition.  Many 
travelers,  in  visiting  Holy  Land,  believe  that 
places  pointed  out  as  the  localities  of  great 
events  are  false  merely  because  monks  point 
them  out,  and  they  are  taught  to  regard  all  that 
monks  claim  as  necessarily  monkish  lies.  Not 
so  I.  If  I  believe — as  all  men  agree — that  this 
is  Mount  Hor,  I  can  not  doubt  that  this  spot  on 
it  is  where  Aaron  once  lay  buried. 

We  did  not  remain  long  on  the  mountain. 
As  we  descended  and  struck  out  into  the  Wady 
Arabah,  our  guides  raised  suddenly  a  shout, 


and  went  off  at  a  swift  gallop  toward  a  par- 
ty that  were  approaching  from  the  south.  I 
had  no  doubt  that  these  were  some  persons  who 
had  left  Cairo  shortly  before  myself,  whose  ar- 
rangements had  been  none  of  the  best,  to  my 
notion,  and  for  whom  we  had  prophesied  a  jour- 
ney of  no  little  discomfort  in  the  desert.  I  was 
not  unwilling  to  learn  how  they  had  enjoyed  it, 
and  we  accordingly  waited  their  approach. 

The  party  consisted  of  three  persons,  En- 
glish, who  shall  be  nameless.  They  were  a 
lady  and  two  gentlemen.  The  latter  were  the 
husband  and  the  brother  of  the  former,  but  the 
former  was  the  head  of  the  party.  She  was  not 
precisely  what  you  call  a  strong-minded  woman, 
but  she  was,  nevertheless,  strong  in  the  mind  as 
well  as  in  the  body.  She  was  one  of  your  *  *  Now, 
Thomas,  is  the  baggage  all  checked  ?"  sort  of 
women.  On  the  desert  she  was  looking  after 
the  Bedouins  with  incredible  pertinacity.  No 
grain  of  rice  was  missing  out  of  her  canteen. 
No  piece  of  cold  mutton  found  its  way  to  the 
dry  mouths  of  her  guides.  Their  contract  was 
to  find  themselves,  and  they  found  themselves. 
If  they  found  any  thing  to  help  them  in  her 
arrangements  they  must  have  been  rexy  sharji. 
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**  Holy  Prophet,  what  a  woman  she  is,  How- 
1^  1**  said  the  Sheik  Abd-el-Kerim,  her  princi- 
pal guide,  as  he  recognized  me  for  a  person  he 
had  seen  in  the  bazars  at  Cairo,  and  forthwith 
began  to  unburden  himself  of  his  load  of  sor- 
row. 

'*  She  is  Ayesha,  the'  wife  of  the  Prophet, 
herself.  Verily  she  is  that  daughter  of  Sheitan, 
returned  to  be  my  curse.  I  have  rowed,  and  I 
will  perform  it,  O  Effendi !  I  will  go  to  Mecca 
in  the  next  Ha<y ;  I  will  take  seren  pounds  of 
gold  to  the  Kaaba  with  my  own  hands.  She 
has  starred  me.  See,  I  am  a  shadow.  The  wind 
'  of  the  desert  howls  through  my  bones.  Kot  a 
sheep,  not  a  kid  have  we  eaten  since  we  left 
Musr.  She  slept  in  her  tent  at  Jebel  Mousa, 
and  went  up  the  mountain  by  the  Pasha's  new 
road  that  ^e  might  not  pay  the  priests  for  a 
guide.  And  she  failed  hidf-way  up,  and  I 
brought  her  to  the  tent  on  my  back.  Bismil- 
iah,  she  is  heavy,  and  her  bones  are  sharp  ;** 
and  so  he  ran  on  while  I  shouted  with  laughter 
at  his  lugubrious  story. 

••  Where  are  you  going  now  ?  Will  you  try 
to  get  into  Wady  Mousa  ?" 

"  So  she  orders." 

There  was  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  that  I  didnH 
half  like,  and  I  demanded  again  what  he  meant 
to  do. 

**  Where  does  the  Howi^ji  make  his  camp 
to-night?" 

*^Pour  hours  hence  in  the  Wady  Arabah  on 
the  way  toward  El  Khalil." 

**  It  is  well ;  we  will  be  there." 

"Tour 

"  Eren  so.  Know  you  whether  Sheik  Hous- 
scin  is  in  Wady  Mousa?" 

''I  left  him  there  this  morning." 

'*Then  my  people  may  not  think  of  seeing 
the  dty  in  the  rocks.  He  will  demand  a  buck- 
sheesh  that  they  will  not  pay,  and  we  shall  be 
drirenoff." 

While  I  was  talking  with  the  aheik  the  others 
of  the  party  had  ridden  up  to  the  timyelers,  and 
a  genml  interchange  of  notes  was  going  on. 
I  perhaps  ought  to  confess  that  my  reasons  for 
knowing  the  character  of  the  lady  had  some- 
what more  foundation  than  this  afternoon  meet- 
ing and  greeting  on  the  desert.  We  had  met 
in  the  City  of  Victory  aiMl  exchanged  acquaint- 
ance.    It  hiqipened  this  way. 

I  had  been  at  the  palace  of  Achmed  Pasha 
one  erening  with  aparty  of  gentlemen,  who  were 
accustomed  to  pass  an  occasional  erening  to- 
gether, in  a  conrivial  way,  in  that  same  city  of 
Cairo.  For  be  it  known  to  yon  that  there  are 
in  Cairo  many  gentlemen  of  wit,  wisdom,  and 
hilarity,  both  natire  and  foreign  gentlemen, 
who  make  occasional  parties  for  each  other,  to 
which  strangers  are  introduced,  and  in  which 
they  are  astraished  at  the  mingling  of  Orientid 
magnificence  with  Western  ways. 

I  had  come  home — that  is,  to  my  room  in 
the£nglish  hotel — an  hour  earlier  than  nsual, 
for  I  bMd  letters  to  write;  but  I  was  missed  soon 
after  I  left  the  house,  and  Achmed,  my  host  (I 


need  not  tell  you  that  now  I  gire  a  false  name), 
not  willing  to  trust  a  messenger,  followed  me 
himself  intent  to  bring  me  back,  that  I  might 
be  present  at  the  opening  of  a  case  of  Cham- 
pagne, which  he  swore  would  have  made  a 
Christian  of  the  Prophet  himself. 

But  Achmed  had  been  tasting  the  forbidden 
juice  already,  and  so  had  Hamilton,  who  had 
volunteered  to  accompany  him.  It  was  but  a 
step  across  the  Ezbekiyeh  Square  from  his  palace 
to  the  hotel,  but  they  plunged  into  the  canal  on 
the  way,  and  nearly  broke  their  necks.  A  ril- 
lainous  trap  that  canal  is,  devised  by  the  Egyp- 
tian Government  for  the  express  benefit  of  Dr. 
Abbott,  and  the  other  surgical  gentlemen  of 
Cairo,  who  set  a  dozen  broken  legs  a  month — 
all  the  work  of  the  canal,  into  which  the  un- 
lucky or  the  unknowing  plunge  headlong  at 
low  Nile,  breaking  their  bones  in  the  dusty  bot- 
tom. 

When  the  two  reached  the  hotel  they  were  in 
curious  plight.  But  they  rushed  headlong  up 
the  Inroad  stair-caso  and  along  the  hall  to  the 
passage  where  my  room-door  opened.  Now 
be  it  known  that  adjoining  my  rooms  were  oth- 
ers, opening  into  mine  by  a  door  that  I  sup- 
posed was  locked.  My  friends  plunged  at  the 
outer  door  of  these  rooms,  and  finding  it  closed 
proceeded  to  wake  me  to  a  sense  of  their  pres- 
ence. 

They  poxmded,  and  shouted,  and  kicked  the 
oak  or  the  pine  until  the  hotel  rang  again,  and 
at  last — for  locks  will  yield  to  perserering  ef- 
forts— ^the  door  gave  way,  and  the  two  went 
rolling  into  the  room,  their  tarbouches  fiyiuf; 
off,  and  leaving  their  shaven  bullet-heads  ex- 
posed as  they  endeavored  to  regain  their  feet. 

Imagine  the  horror,  all  this  time,  of  a  lady 
who  had  recently  arrived  from  England,  knew 
nothing  of  the  natives,  imagined  them  all  ts 
*'  savage  as  Turks,"  and  whose  mind  was  made 
up  that  she  was  to  be  captured  for  the  harem  of 
the  Viceroy  long  before  the  door  yielded. 

Achmed  Pasha  describes  her  appearance  when 
he  did  regain  his  feet,  and  bis  description  woul<\ 
make  my  fortune  as  a  writer  could  I  but  give 
it.  It  was  irresistible.  I  shall  not  attempt  it. 
There  were  half  a  dozen  shrieks,  and  then  she 
rushed  for  my  door,  and— judge  of  my  surprise 
when  she  sprang  into  my  room,  for  the  door  was 
not  fiistened ! 

I  had  heard  the  row  in  the  hall ;  but  it  was  a 
common  afiair  there,  and  I  supposed  I  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  it.  The  lady's  exclamation 
was  sufficient  to  tell  me  what  had  happened, 
and  I  hastened  into  her  room  to  expel  the  in- 
truders, who,  to  my  astonishment,  proved  to  be 
my  friends,  whom  I  found  in  the  hall,  half  so- 
bmd  by  the  occurrence,  and  intent  on  a  plan 
of  escape  from  the  vengeance  to  be  inflicted  by 
the  lady's  protector,  whoever  he  might  be. 

It  was,  of  course,  all  over  in  an  instant,  and 
I  apologized  to  the  lady  for  my  friends.  But 
the  indignant  female,  when  she  discovered  that 
after  all  the  attack  was  not  meant  for  her,  not 
only  would  not  forgive  my  friends,  but  included 
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me  in  her  list  ef  offenders,  and  next  morning 
demanded  that  I  should  leave  the  hotel.  This 
I  was  not  disposed  to  do.  Having  a  jolly  friend 
who  would  come  to  my  room,  on  fun  intent,  when 
•I  was  writing  quiet  letters,  was  not  such  a  terri- 
ble offense  in  Cairo  that  I  must  be  banished  to 
that  intolerable  Oriental  Hotel  for  it,  where  Ma- 
dame Rachel  and  her  crowd  of  lacqueys  and 
blackies  made  the  atmosphere  intolerable.  So 
I  staid  at  the  English  house ;  and  she  circu- 
lated my  name  and  deeds  among  all  new-com- 
ers that  were  within  reach  of  her  tongue. 

Such  is  the  history  of  my  acquaintance  with 
the  lady  whom  I  have  left  standing  in  the  sun- 
shine while  I  have  gone  back  to  tell  this  story. 

I  thought  it  now  a  fair  chance  for  a  recon- 
ciliation, and  I  advanced  to  offer  her  what  I 
was  certainly  under  no  obligation  to  do— a  pass 
into  Petra  under  favor  of  our  acquaintance  with 
the  guardians.  I  bowed  as  I  rode  up,  but  she 
did  not  recognize  me.  Scorn  sat  resplendent 
on  her  lip  I " 

**  If  you  think  of  going  into  Petra,  we  can 
perhaps  aid  you.  It  is  doubtful  whether  you 
will  obtain  access  without  paying  enormously. 
Bat  if  you  will  wait  here,  we  will  send  for  our 


tents,  and  camp  with  you  to-night,  have  a  con- 
ference here  with  the  Wady  Mousa  people,  and 
doubtless  procure  you  admission  by  to-morrow 
at  a  moderate  price.*' 

Words  can  not  express  the  frigidity  of  the 
smile  which  assured  me  that  they  were  in  no 
need  of  our  assistance.  They  had  means  of 
procuring  access  to  Petra,  which  rendered  it 
quite  unnecessaiy  that  we  should  trouble  our- 
selves. So  I  rode  off  at  a  gallop,  and  waited 
on  the  desert  for  my  friends. 

'*  What's  the  matter  with  the  lady?"  asked 
Strong,  as  he  joined  me.  **  She  is  telling  Hall 
a  horrible  story  of  your  heading  an  attack  on  her 
room  in  the  hotel  at  Cairo." 

I  laughed,  and  related  the  histoiy.  But  I 
felt  anxious  for  the  safety  of  the  party,  attd  I 
therefore  advised  a  bivouac  on  the  desert  where 
we  then  were  till  we  learned  the  result  of  the 
attempt  to  enter  Wady  Mousa.  Accordingly  we 
sent  one  of  the  men  on  to  bring  back  the  camp 
equipage,  which  was  now  an  hour  or  so  distant 
fh>m  us,  and  we  remained  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  • 

The  afternoon  passed  slowly  on,  and  we 
watched  the  sun  go  down  over  the  weatem 
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hilb.  A  soft  flood  of  light  followed — a  glory 
that  can  not  be  described — that  is  never  seen 
except  on  the  desert.  An  atmosphere  of  hear- 
en  seemed  to  have  escaped  to  the  earth. 

Night  was  falling  before  we  had  any  intelli- 
gence from  the  party  who  had  attempted  the 
pass  of  Wady  Moosa,  and  we  began  to  think  it 
possible  that,  after  all,  they  had  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  old  sheik  down  to  their  terms,  or 
that  he  had  brought  them  np  to  his  ideas  of  the 
fair  price  of  admission  to  the  desolate  Rock 
City.  The  stillness  of  the  desert  was  inde- 
scribable. No  Toice  of  insect,  nor  of  man, 
broke  the  silenpe  that  seemed  to  befit  the  at- 
mosphere around  the  burial-place  of  the  great 
Priest  and  prophet. 

I  lay  at  the  door  of  my  tent  on  the  sand,  with 
my  eyes  fixed  on  the  double  peak  of  the  hill 
where  the  Lawgiver  parted  from  his  brother, 
and  I  endeavored  to  recall  the  scene  to  my  im- 
agination. 

That  last  longing  gaze  toward  the  Land  of 
Promise  must  have  been  sad  and  solemn  beyond 
imagination.  To  Moses  it  was  permitted  to  look 
over  the  Jordan,  and  behold  the  valleys  and 
the  hill-sides  which  his  people  were  to  possess. 
The  great  priest  saw  not  the  Land  of  Promise. 
He  knelt  on  the  summit  of  Hor,  and  looked 
northward,  straining  his  dim  old  eyes  to  catch 
some  distant  view  of  the  hills  of  Holy  Land. 
He  bared  his  forehead,  and  threw  back  the  white 
hair,  and  felt  on  his  cheek  the  soft  breeze  that 
came  down  from  the  land  of  his  adoring  wish- 
es, and  in  that  breeze  from  Canaan  he  felt  the 
air  of  heaven.  He  heard  the  voices  of  Abra- 
ham, and  Isaac,  and  Israel  from  the  cave  of 
their  solemn  companionship  at  Hebron.  He 
knew  not  the  music  of  Galilee — he  knew  not 
the  perfume  of  Sharon — he  knew  not  the  glory 
of  Moriah,  and  Zion,  and  Olivet  But  the  old 
man  felt  all  these  in  the  wind  that  kissed  his 
forehead  before  he  died. 

My  reverie  was  interrupted. 

**  Stephen,  my  friend,  was  not  that  a  cry  in 
the  valley?" 

•*  I  think  not" 

"  It  was.  And  there  again  !  By  Jove,  there 
is  a  row  in  the  glen  I  To  horse  I  to  horse  I  let 
us  ride  up." 

We  could  now  hear  the  voices  of  contending 
parties  not  less  than  a  mile  away,  and  in  a  few 
moments  we  met  the  party  hurrying  along  in  a 
confused  mass,  bag  and  baggage,  surrounded 
rather  than  followed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Wady 
Mousa.  The  sheik  of  the  traveling  party  was 
especially  valorous  to  all  appearances,  and  vo- 
ciferous beyond  all  the  rest  But  the  same  sly 
twinkle  in  his  eye  showed  me  that  he  was  en- 
joying the  defeat  of  his  charge,  and  they  were 
in  the  utmost  horror  of  mind.  In  point  of 
fact  they  were  thoroughly  frightened ;  and  if 

my  excellent  acquaintance,  Mrs. ,  imagined 

herself  in  danger  of  becoming  the  captive  of  a 
Turk  on  the  occasion  when  I  became  acquaint- 
ed with  her  in  Cairo,  it  was  quite  plain,  when 
I  now  met  her,  that  she  believed  herself  alrdady 


captured  and  sacrificed.  More  profound  terror 
could  not  be  expressed  by  human  or  by  woman 
features. 

When  we  met  them  they  halted  around  us, 
and  the  din  that  rent  the  very  sky  was  a  con- 
trast to  the  silence  which  had  a  few  moments 
before  reigned  around  the  foot  of  Mount  Hor. 
A  few  words  restored  comparative  quiet,  and 
we  then  a4ioumed  to  the  tents  for  a  more  form- 
al council. 

The  terfts  of  the  other  party  were  pitched 
with  ours,  a^  we  had  before  proposed,  and  the 
lady  was  glad  to  find  her  canvas  between  mine 
and  that  of  her  companions.  The  camp-firo 
was  kindled;  three  sheep  from  Wady  Mousa 
were  sacrificed  to  mutuaJ  amity;  we  reduced 
the  demands  of  the  guardians  of  Petra  fully 
seven-eighths;  and  so  the  evening  went  by 
merrily  to  all  parties.  The  Arabs  grew  somc^ 
what  uproarious  as  the  feast  advanced.  They 
danced,  they  shouted,  they  made  the  rocks  echo 
with  their  insane  music 

I  strolled  away  from  the  camp,  and,  at  a  lit<* 
tie  distance,  watched  the  strange  scene.  For, 
lot  me  tell  you,  it  was  a  strange  scene,  that  view 
of  the  descendants  of  Ishmael  on  the  plains  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Hor,  singing  wild  songs, 
dancing  furiously  around  the  fire,  rending  the 
sky  with  their  fierce  shouts,  while,  stem  and 
magnificent,  the  mountain  of  .the  Prophet^s 
death  stood  in  the  air  above  them,  and  his  buri- 
al-place, lovesome,  silent,  and  solemn,  was  far 
up  among  the  stars. 


TIGER-HUNTING  ON  FOOT  IN  INDIA. 

THE  Royal  Bengal  tiger  I  His  very  name 
has  a  ferocious  sound,  and  creates  expecta- 
tion, interest,  curiosity.  To  penetrate  the  jun- 
gles bf  India,  and  track  the  magnificent  brute 
to  his  lair,  is  a  most  exciting,  because  it  is  a 
most  perilous,  undertaking.  The  natives  sel- 
dom attempt  it,  and  the  Government  reward  of 
ten  rupees  for  every  tiger  slain  can  not  over- 
come the  fear  in  which  they  stand  of  their  he- 
reditary enemy. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  an  elephant  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  take  the  field  against 
tigers;  but  Lieutenant  Rice,  of  the  Bombay 
Army,  who  was  engaged  for  several  years  in 
the  chase  of  these  **  large  game,"  gives  practi- 
cal evidence  to  the  contrary.  His  '*  Hunting 
Experiences  on  Foot  in  Rajpootana,"  one  of  the 
northeast  provinces  of  India,  are  filled  with  in- 
cident, and  his  information  regarding  the  hab- 
its of  the  tiger  is  often  new,  and  always  enter- 
taining. 

It  is  only  during  the  hot  season  —  from  the 
beginning  of  March  to  the  end  of  June  —  that 
tiger-hunting  can  be  carried  on  with  any  hopes 
of  success.  The  heavy  rains  that  commence 
early  in  July,  and  last  for  four  months,  com- 
pletely swamp  the  land ;  and  the  dense  foliage 
and  grass  that  afterward  spring  up  prevent  all 
progress  through  the  forests  and  jungles.  In 
the  hot  season  the  great  scarcity  of  water,  the 
comparatively  open  appearance  of  the  country. 
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and  tho  intense  heat,  which  drires  the  beasts, 
during  the  daytime,  to  the  shadiest  and  most 
secluded  retreats,  are  all  so  many  chances  in 
faror  of  the  sportsman. 

In  1850  the  native  regiment  to  which  Lieu- 
tenant Bice  belonged  was  stationed  at  Camp 
Neemuch,  Ri^pootana,  within  reach  of  a  hunt- 
ing-ground abounding  in  large  game.  Our  ad- 
renturer's  first  expedition  nearly  cost  him  his 
life  at  the  outset.  He  arrived  at  the  hills,  prop- 
erly equipped,  and  accompanied  by  some  twen- 
ty native  attendants,  known  as  Bheels ;  but  aft- 
er a  week's  work,  though  sundry  bears  were 
*'  bagged,"  no  tiger  had  been  found.  One  day, 
however,  while  riding  across  the  countiy,  the 
hopes  of  the  disappointed  hunters  were  revived 
by  the  reports  of  two  travelers,  who  stated,  in 
tones  of  genuine  alarm,  that  they  had  just  seen 
a  tiger  lying  near  the  road-side.  Lieutenant 
Rice  quickly  dismounted,  and  gave  chase.  As 
he  was  approaching  a  large  bush,  about  sixty 
yards  off,  the  tiger,  to  his  surprise,  Jumped  out 
from  the  opposite  side,  and,  in  a  fbw  bounds, 
crossed  the  diy  bed  of  the  river  which  was  close 
by.  Directly  the  Lieutenant*s  dog,  **Wull,** 
saw  the  tiger,  which  he  probably  mistook  for 


some  new  species  of  deer ;  he  set  off  after  him, 
barking  all  the  while,  and  keeping  within  two 
or  three  yards  only  of  the  brute's  heels.  On- 
ward the  two  animals  rushed  through  the  reeda 
and  bushes,  and  were  soon  lost  to  sight.  Pres- 
ently one  of  the  Bheels  called  out  that  the  tiger 
was  coming  back.  His  brother  Bheels  did  not 
require  to  be  informed  twice  of  the  fact,  but 
vanished  on  the  instant  Sure  enough  the  ti- 
ger was  coming  back,  and,  worse  than  that,  was 
making  directly  for  the  spot  where  Lieutenant 
Rice  stood.  There  was  no  chance  to  escape ; 
so  when  the  beast  had  nearly  recrossed  the  riv- 
er, and  was  within  thirty  yards  of  the  hunter, 
Rice  pitched  up  his  rifle,  and,  in  the  excitement 
of  the  moment,  fired  without  any  particular  aim. 
Then  flinging  down  his  gun,  he  dived  among 
the  dense  thorn-bushes,  convinced  that  the 
wounded  tiger  was  after  him.  His  fancy,  on 
this  occasion,  was  more  terrible  than  reality ; 
for  finding,  after  a  while,  that  he  was  not  really 
pursued,  he  crept  cautiously  back  to  recover  his 
rifle  that  had  been  thrown  down,  and  saw,  to 
his  astonishment  and  delight,  on  reaching  the 
spot,  that  the  tiger  was  quite  dead.  It  had 
been  killed  by  the  merest  accident ;  the  bullet, 
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without  entering  his  skull,  had  gnued  the  sur- 
face, learing  a  long  wound,  more  like  a  cut 
from  an  axe  than  a  ball.  This  tiger  measured 
eleren  feet  six  inches,  and  was  rerj  stout. 

Upon  beating  the  jungles  whore  large  game 
are  found,  hares,  partridges,  and  peacocks  are 
started  in  swarms.  Hie  peacock  is  the  most 
raluable  guide  to  the  hunter,  from  the  peculiar 
jM>te  of  alarm  it  inrariablj  utters  if  there  is  a 
tiger  or  panther  moring  in  the  Yicinity.  Per- 
haps, when  the  noise  of  the  beaters  commences, 
a  single  warning  sort  of  call  of  *^h-a-u-k — 
h-a-u-k"  Qikt  a.  note  from  a  trumpet)  is  heard, 
at  intenrals,  from  one  or  more  peacocks,  an- 
swering each  other  from  difierent  parts  of  the 
corer.  At  this  sound  the  heart  of  the  sports- 
man beats  high,  for  he  has  then  good  reason  to 
expect  that  he  will  soon  sight  his  game.  If  the 
call  is  followed  by  the  rapid  rising  of  peacocks 
in  succession,  each  uttering  its  loud  cry  of 
**  tok-tok,  tok-tok  !**  as  it  flies  off,  evidently  in 
the  greatest  fright,  the  hnnter*s  hopes  amount 
to  a  certainty — sometimes,  however,  to  be  dash- 
ed by  the  appearance  of  a  sneaking  wild-cat. 
But  the  peacock  will  rarely  sound  the  alarm  if 
mexely  a  bear,  or  any  number  of  hogs  or  deer, 
Vol.  XVI.— No.  96.-5  B 


should  be  rushing  through  the  bushes.  This  is 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
chiefly  preyed  upon  by  the  cat  tribe.  Pea- 
cocks, during  the  day,  are  in  the  habit  of  hid- 
ing themselves  under  cool,  shady  bashes  and 
rocks,  where  they  are  often  caught  by  wild-cats 
and  veiy  young  tigers. 

The  hunter  has  also  a  valuable  friend  in  the 
common  monkey.  Troops  of  these  creatures 
abound  in  every  forest  or  jungle  in  the  countiy. 
Being  considered  sacred  by  the  natives  of  India, 
they  are  never  molested.  A  crowd  of  monkeys 
are  frequently  seen  perched  upon  trees  above  a 
cover.  When  this  occurs,  the  tiger,  if  there  be 
one  in  the  jungle,  is  probably  asleep  under  some 
shady  bush — resting  after  the  fatigue  of  the  pre- 
vious night*s  foraging.  The  monkeys  then  arc 
silent  enough  ;  but  directly  the  beast  stirs  th^y 
commence  making  a  peculiarly  harsh  kind  of 
noise,  very  different  from  their  ordinary  chat- 
ter ;  and  this  they  repeat  with  great  vehemence 
as  long  as  the  tiger  is  in  sight.  Monkeys  will 
only  give  their  preparatory  warning  at  the  ap- 
proach of  a  tiger  or  a  panther. 

Soon  after  his  first  successful  adventure, 
Lieutenant  Bice,  while  passing  through  the 
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small  Tillage  of  Rajghar,  was  told  that  a  tiger 
lired  in  a  cover  of  korinda  boshcB,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  a  large  tank,  or  lake,  in  the  yicinity. 
The  korinda  is  a  yerj  thick  evergreen  bnsh, 
which  attains  a  great  size,  and  offers  a  cool, 
shadj  retreat  to  the  tiger.  After  collecting 
abont  tvrentjT  men  from  the  village — all  of  whom 
seemed  eager  enongh  for  the  sport — ^Lieutenant 
Bice,  npon  arriving  at  the  ground,  ascended  a 
tree  that  overlooked  the  path  down  which  the 
tiger  would  probably  pass.  The  men  then  went 
round  to  the  other  side  of  the  cover,  and  began 
making  as  much  noise  as  possible — beating 
drums  and  firing  pistols ;  for  with  these  imple- 
ments of  the  tiger-hunt  a  good  sportsman  will 
alwajs  be  provided.  Presentlj  the  tiger  came 
bounding  by  the  tree  in  which  his  enemy  was 
concealed.  Rice  quickly  discharged  two  bar- 
rels, and  both  balls  entered  the  animal's  side. 
Nevertheless  the  brute  sprang  into  the  bushes, 
and  was  out  of  sight  before  the  hunter  could 
exchange  his  empty  for  a  loaded  gun.  The  ti- 
ger had  now  to  be  followed  up,  and  the  task 
was  commenced  and  carried  on  with  spirit,  but 
without  success.  At  nightfall  it  was,  of  course, 
impossible  to  track  the  wounded  animal,  and 


the  search  was  reluctantly  abandoned.  SeveN 
al  days  afterward  some  one,  passing  that  way, 
discovered  the  corpse  of  this  tiger  by  the  putrid 
smell.  It  had  fitUen  down  a  deep  hole,  half 
filled  with  dead  leaves,  and  was  thus  over- 
looked. 

A  singular  incident  is  recorded  by  Lieuten- 
ant Rice  as  having  occurred  during  this  cam- 
paign. While  passing  by  an  old,  ruined  fort, 
near  the  village  of  Panghur,  he  heard  a  tiger 
roar,  and,  advancing  with  his  men  to  the  wpfi^ 
he  soon  discovered  whence  tfie  roars  proceed- 
ed. The  tiger  lay  in  some  thick  patches  of 
high  grass  and  bushes  scattered  around  the  top 
of  a  steep  hill.  The  scouts  tried  hard  to  tun 
him  out,  so  that  the  Lieutenant  might  get  a 
clear  shot  at  him,  but  nothing  would  move  the 
beast.  He  only  roared  the  louder  as  each  vol- 
ley of  stones  was  flung  into  the  thicket  by  the 
Bheels.  Lieutenant  Rice  at  length  crept  cau- 
tiously round,  and  climbed  up  a  tree  overlook- 
ing the  patch  of  jungle  in  which  the  tiger  was 
lying.  From  this  eminence  he  taw  the  animal 
crouching  under  a  thorn-bush.  A  shot,  rapid- 
ly fired,  struck  him  somewhere  in  the  fkoe,  upon 
which  he  bolted  off,  with  loud  roan.    An  at- 
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tempt  was  at  once  made  to  follow  him  up. 
The  Bheelfl  tracked  him  to  a  deep  ravine,  and 
then  made  a  drcnit,  with  the  view  of  driying 
him  toward  the  Lieutenant  But  as  soon  as 
thej  reached  the  opposite  hank  they  saw  the 
tiger  stretched  out  at  full  Itogth,  and  seeming- 
\j  dead,  on  the  bank  thej  had  just  left  Upon 
a  small  tree,  immediately  overhead,  were  perch- 
ed about  twenty  yultnres,  and  others  were  ar- 
riving every  moment.  This  certainly  was  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  tiger  was  dead ;  and 
the  spectators,  therefore,  were  not  a  little  aston- 
ished when  the  beast  suddenly  jumped  up,  and, 
roaring  hideously,  made  oft.  He  was  still  with- 
in rifle-shot  of  Lieutenant  Bice  when  that  en- 
thusiastic sportsman  fired,  but  surprise  at  the  in- 
cident unsteadied  his  aim ;  both  balls  missed, 
and  the  tiger  escaped.  This  gathering  of  vul- 
tures over  a  merely  wounded  animal  was  a  very 
extraordinary  fact.  Next  morning  the  same  ti- 
ger wfts  again  started  from  the  cover,  but  did 
not  again  escape.  The  marks  of  the  previous 
day*s  bullets  were  found  on  his  body. 

During  this  his  first  campaign  in  tiger-shoot- 
ing.  Lieutenant  Bice  "bagged'*  a  fair  quantity 
of  game.  Much  time,  however,  was  occupied 
in  searching  out  the  particular  districts  where 
wild  animals  most  abounded.  Lieutenant  Rice 
was  only  absent  from  his  regiment  about  ten 
weeks;  yet  his  "bag**  consisted  of  four  tigers 
killed,  and  one  wounded ;  six  bears  killed,  ^nd 
one  wounded — a  result  sufficiently  successful  to 
induce  an  enthusiastic  hunter  to  ^tart  again  as 
soon  as  the  proper  season  reappeared. 

During  his  campaign  of  the  following  year 
Lieutenant  Rice  made  Jaat  his  head-quarters. 
Upon  his  arrival  there  he  learned  that  an  un- 
fortunate woman  had  just  been  carried  off  by  a 
oelebrated  tiger  known  as  the  "Jaat  man-eater.  ** 
The  woman,  at  the  time,  was  cutting  grass,  in 
company  with  sevenl  other  people,  close  to  the 
town.  The  whole  place  was  very  much  excited 
by  the  faiteUig^ce,  and  a  large  crowd  volun- 
teered to  accompany  Lieutenant  Bice  in  pursuit 
of  the  tiger.  It  was  no  difficult  work  to  follow 
the  course  the  brute  had  taken  with  his  victim, 
for  bits  of  clothing  and  hair  and  stains  of  blood 
were  plentiful  enough  on  the  bushes  through 
which  he  had  dragged  his  prey.  Every  one 
was  nervous  with  expectation,  hoping,  and  yet 
dreading,  to  ealch  sight  of  the  tiger  among  the 
high  grass.  At  length,  after  Ibllowing  the  trMks 
fbr  nearly  two  miles,  the  party  came  upon  the 
body  of  the  poor  woman,  which  the  animal  had 
dropped  at  the  entrance  of  a  long,  deep  cave, 
•or  rather  of  one  of  the  abandoned  iron-pits  that 
were  scattered  around.  She  was  quite  dead, 
and  must  have  been  killed  instantly,  as  her  skull 
was  completely  flattened.  But  the  people,  now 
that  the  woman*8  body  was  found,  inristed  on 
returning  witii  it  to  town,  and  would  not  pros- 
ecute the  search,  which  had,  in  consequence,  to 
be  given  up.  It  was  not  till  the  following  sea- 
son that  die  "man-eater  of  Jaat^  was  killed. 
Lientanattt  Bice  organised  a  company  fbr  the 
txpnm  porpoee  of  bnating  the  murdcver ;  and 


one  morning  they  all  started  from  camp  at  break 
of  day,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  tiger  from  its 
stron^old  among  the  iron-pits  before  it  return- 
ed from  the  night*s  foraging  on  the  adjacent 
plain.  Having  arrived  at  the  place,  the  men 
spread  themselves  over  a  large  extent  of  ground, 
and  commenced  beating  toward  the  tiger*s  den, 
the  precise  position  of  which  had  been  tolera- 
bly ascertained.  It  was  hoped  that  the  tiger, 
upon  hearing  the  noise,  would  make  for  his  re- 
treat, and  this  hope,  as  the  sequel  showed,  was 
well  founded.  Lieutenant  Rice  stood  at  a  point 
which  the  animal  would  be  compelled  to  pass ; 
and  scarcely  was  the  first  sound  of  drums  and 
pistol-shots  heard,  when,  at  a  long  distance,  he 
recognized  the  tiger  making  directly  toward 
him.  He  allowed  the  brute  to  come  within  ten 
yards,  and  then,  with  two  well-directed  shots, 
dispatched  it.  The  people  were  oveQoyed  at 
such  good  fortune.  Runners  started  off  with 
the  news  that  the  terrible  man-eater  was  slain, 
and  the  whole  population  of  Jaat  turned  out  to 
meet  the  hunters  on  their  return.  The  body 
was  carried  in  triumph  on  small  trees  hasti^ 
cut  down  for  the  purpose.  At  their  tent  the 
htmters  were  received  by  a  bevy  of  females,  the 
youngest  and  fairest  of  whom  advanced  and 
presented  them  with  bunches  of  gay  flowers, 
while  the  rest  sung  verses  in  praise  of  tiger- 
killers  in  general  and  the  heroes  of  the  hour  in 
particular,  a  oostomv  by-th&-way,  that  seems  to 
be  commonly  practiced  in  Indian  villages. 

Before  the  process  of  skinning  this  tiger  was 
undertaken  the  people  desired  that  the  cere- 
mony might  be  delayed  until  a  Bheel,  who  lived 
at  a  distance,  and  whom  they  had  sent  for,  should 
arrive.  It  i4>peared,  upon  inquiry,  that  some 
months  before,  while  this  man  was  cutting  grass 
in  company  with  his  brother,  a  tiger  suddenly 
appeared,  sprang  upon  the  latter,  and  carried 
him  off— though  not  before  the  poor  fellow  had 
given  the  brute  a  severe  cut  over  the  face  with 
his  small  sickle.  The  incident  was  distinctly 
seen  by  the  surviving  brother,  who,  on  his  ar- 
rival at  Jaat,  pointed  out  a  scar,  now  healed 
up,  across  the  tiger's  forehead.  This  removed 
all  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  noted  "  man- 
eater  ;**  and  if  further  confirmation  were  need- 
ed, it  might  be  derived  from  the  £sct  that,  for 
three  yean  afker  the  death  of  the  *' man-eater,** 
no  person  was  killed  in  the  neighborhood.  Dm^ 
ing  the  two  preceding  years  for^  inhabitants  of 
Jaat  alone  had  been  murdered  by  this  single 
tiger.    Thus,  then,  ended  the  reign  of  terror. 

The  petty  chiefi^  who  are  thick  as  blackbeiw 
ries  in  India,  are  veiy  jealous  of  the  Europeans 
who  hunt  over  their  districts,  and  use  their  in- 
fluence to  prevent  them  from  obtaining  assist- 
ance, or  even  the  commonest  siqiplies.  This 
difficulty,  however,  can  be  surmounted  with 
money.  The  chiefs  sometimes  hunt  themselves 
afler  diey  have  obtained  the  most  certain  in- 
fbmation  of  a  tiger^s  whereabouts.  Their 
method  of  tiger-shooting  is  isther  amnsinfr 
In  the  first  place,  several  stands  are  boilt  high 
19  in  the  loftiesl  trees  that  command  a  view  of 
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ihe  corer  below.  Upon  these  standi  the  chief 
and  his  principal  followers,  armed  with  doable- 
guns  and  match-locks,  perch  themselves.  The 
whole  party  is  yeiy  conspicnous,  being  dressed 
in  white  or  gaadj-colored  clothes.  Farther- 
more,  they  are  great  talkers,  and  keep  np  a  con- 
tinaed  conyersation  at  the  top  of  their  voices. 
At  length  the  beating  commences.  For  this 
purpose  a  nnmber  of  men — pressed  most  un- 
willingly into  the  service — instead  of  being  kept 
together,  in  which  alone  their  safety  lies,  are 
spread  ont  in  a  long,  single  line,  as  if  they 
were  merely  going  to  beat  up  a  hare  or  a  deer. 
Thus  they  continue  to  advance,  beating  drams, 
blowing  horns,  and  firing  off  match-locks,  in 
order  to  drive  the  tiger  past  the  position  tiUi^en 
up  by  the  chief  and  his  followers  on  the  high 
tree.  The  tiger,  of  course,  is  soon  roused,  and 
at  first,  perhaps,  allows  himself  to  be  driven  in 
the  proper  direction ;  but  soon  catching  sight 
of  his  enemies  above,  he  halts,  and,  perceiving 
the  trap  laid  for  his  destruction,  turns  round 
and  dashes  back,  witli  loud  roars,  through  the 
thin  line  of  beaters  iii  his  rear,  often  knocking 
down  and  mangling,  i  T  no-^  killing,  one  or  two 


unfortunate  men  who  have  not  had  time  to  get 
out  of  his  way.  Should  the  tiger,  however,  pre- 
fer to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  fire  from  his  foes 
in  the  trees,  he  generally  escapes,  though  he  is 
always  pronounced  to  have  been  riddled  with 
balls.  To  ascertain  the  fact,  however,  no  steps 
are  taken.  '*  Following  up**  the  prints  or  blood 
of  a  wounded  tiger  itf  a  proceeding  utterly  un- 
known among  the  native  princes.  Occasionally 
they  manage  to  kill  their  game,  but  he  rarely 
dies  unavenged.  According  to  the  accounts  of 
the  natives,  at  least  **  one  man  killed  and  sev- 
eral wounded**  is  the  rule,  and  not  the  excep- 
tion, at  each  day's  sport  Such  *^  accidents** 
are  so  common  that  no  one  expresses  surprise 
at  them.  The  native  grandees  have  a  horror 
of  a  blank  day;  and  to  insure  sport,  at  shon 
distances  from  their  palaces,  the  tigers  are,  in 
many  places,  actually  preserved,  as  game  are  fai 
England,  no  one  but  **  princes"  bdng  allowed 
to  kill  them. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  tiger  is  caught  napping. 
While  at  a  small  village  called  Eoree,  where 
he  had  made  a  brief  halt,  Lieutenant  Rice  per- 
suaded two  Bheels  to  accompany  him  on  a  tour 
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of  inspecdon  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
He  had  scarcely  gone  four  hundred  yards  from 
the  Tillage,  when,  walking  throngh  a  grove  of 
dates,  he  came  npon  a  tigress  refining  in  the 
shade  of  a  palm-tree  not  a  dozen  paces  off. 
She  appeared  to  be  dozing  daring  the  great 
heat  of  the  day,  and  lazily  tamed  her  head  to 
look  at  the  banter.  This  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tonity  to  take  good  aim,  and  a  couple  of  shots 
throngh  the  sknll  qnickly  finished  her.  The 
Bheels,  who  had  also  seen  the  tigress,  had 
sprang  into  the  nearest  trees  in  their  terror; 
nor  coald  they  be  persuaded  to  descend  antil 
thoroughly  satisfied  that  the  animal  was  dead. 
The  tenacity  of  life  which  a  tiger  will  some- 
times possess  is  extraordinary.  An  illustration 
is  giren  in  the  following  narrative :  Having  ar- 
rived at  the  village  of  Deypoora,  Lieutenant  Rice 
was  there  told  that  a  tiger  had  lately  killed  very 
manyhullocks  in  the  vicinity.  He  immediate- 
ly started  with  several  men  to  hunt  him  up. 
The  animal  was  discovered  in  a  ravine  on  the 
plains.  As  the  hunters,  who  had  cautiously 
advanced,  were  looking  over  the  steep  bank  in 
aearch  of  their  game,  they  caught  sight  of  him 
atretched  out  at  full  length  and  not  more  than 


three  yards  below.  The  brute  turned  up  his 
eyes  and  grinned  horribly,  and  on  receiving  a 
couple  of  buUets  sprang  into  the  cover  with  a 
fierce  roar.  Upon  descending  the  bank  the 
hunters  discovered  drops  of  blood  and  tracked 
them  a  long  distance  down  the  ravine,  when 
all  at  once  they  were  no  longer  visible.  The 
ground  was  formed  of  bare  sheet  rock  or  slabs 
of  flat  stones,  so  no  foot-prints  could  be  dis- 
cerned. After  a  prolonged  examination,  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  a  cave  formed  by  a  large 
ledge  of  rock  that  had  (alien  from  above.  One 
of  the  men  declared  that  the  animal  was  con- 
cealed there.  Lieutenant  Rice  and  a  friend 
who  was  with  him  knelt  down  at  an  unpleasant- 
ly close  distance,  and  having  placed  their  spare 
guns  before  them  in  readiness  for  a  second  shot, 
if  necessaiy,  prepared  to  Ate.  After  steadily 
gazing  into  the  cave  for  a  few  moments,  they 
at  last  saw  the  tiger*8  two  eyes  shining  in  the 
dark,  and  were  able  to  make  out  an  indistinct 
outline  of  his  head.  At  this  mark  they  fired, 
and  when  the  smoke  cleared  away  they  were 
delighted  to  see  their  foe  stretched  out  stiff  on 
his  back — the  white  of  his  belly  being  upper- 
most and  very  visible.     The  hunters  now  ap- 
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proached,  and  found  two  holes  in  the  skull  of 
the  tiger,  one  over  each  eyebrow,  from  which 
copious  streams  of  blood  were  flowing. 

There  was  erery  indication  that  the  animal 
was  dead,  bat  to  the  snrprise  and  no  little  alarm 
of  those  standing  aronnd  it  presently  moved  one 
of  its  legs.  This  was  merely  regarded  as  a 
mnscnlar  action;  nevwtheless,  to  lemore  all 
donbt,  Lieutenant  Rice  placed  the  muzzle  of 
his  rifle  against  the  brute's  chest  and  fired.  He 
had  no  sooner  done  so  than  up  jumped  the 
tiger,  with  a  terrific  roar,  as  lively  as  erer! 
A  panic  seized  all  present,  and  every  man  made 
a  dash  for  the  nearest  tree.  Some  ran  clear 
out  of  sight  without  stopping  to  look  behind. 
In  the  mean  time  the  tiger  was  roaring  awful- 
ly, and  from  the  noise  he  made  every  listen- 
er thought  he  must  be  mangling  some  one  of 
the  par^.  Luckily,  however,  the  animal  was 
so  confused  that  he  only  kept  walking  round 
and  round  his  den,  apparently  unable  to  find 
his  way  out  Finally  Lieutenant  Rice  having 
regained  possession  of  his  gun,  which  he  had 
thrown  down  in  his  flight,  climbed  up  a  small 
tree  just  in  front  of  the  den.  Fkom  this  point, 
at  a  distance  of  only  twelve  yards,  he  fired  as 


many  shots  into  the  tiger  before  he  was  efi*eet- 
ually  quieted.  Then  he  lay  still,  and  this  time 
was  really  dead,  being  riddled  with  balls. 

The  escape  was  a  lucky  one  for  the  whole 
party.  The  tiger,  when  he  lay  in  the  cave,  '^-as 
merely  stunned ;  for  it  was  afterward  discovered 
that  the  shots  had  not  entered  his  bndn.  If 
the  hunters,  supposing  him  dead,  had  dragged 
him  out,  and  had  commenced  taking  off  his 
skin,  as  they  intended,  the  operation  would 
have  revived  him,  and  probably  the  loss  of  more 
than  one  Uh  would  have  been  the  consequence. 

In  tiger  shooting  on  foot  there  appears  to 
be,  comparatively  speaking,  but  little  danger 
to  any  one,  if  all  are  kept  in  a  compact  body. 
Lieutenant  Rice  invariably  insisted  on  the  ob- 
servance of  this  rule.  His  hunting  procession« 
as  described  by  himself,  presented  a  singular 
spectacle :  In  Aront,  and  stooping  down  beside 
him,  is  the  head  «A»ibaree,  or  chief  huntsman, 
who,  by  carefVilly  observing  each  foot-print  or 
slightest  drop  of  blood,  points  out  the  direction 
in  which  the  wounded  game  has  gone.  Keep- 
ing guard  over  the  shikaree,  with  fhll-coeked 
rifles,  the  Lieutenant  himself  leads  the  wedge- 
shaped  procession.  Immediately  behind  fbllow 
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the  best  and  steadiest  men  carrying  the  spare 
loaded  guns.  Then  comes  the  band,  consisting 
of  fbor  or  fire  kettle-dmms  and  one  big  dmm, 
a  man  ringing  a  tremendous  bell,  with  perhaps 
others,  either  blowing  horns,  beating  cymbals, 
firing  pistols,  or  doing  any  thing  else  to  make 
the  most  horrible  din  that  they  can.  On  either 
side  of  the  band  are  men  with  halberds,  or  for- 
midable loddng  spears ;  their  dnty  is  to  keep 
the  beaten  well  together  while  passing  throngh 
gimss  that  ih  often  high  oyer  head.  lASt  of  all 
come  a  number  of  men  who  are  constantly 
engaged  in  throwing  large  stones,  which  fiJl 
jnst  in  front  and  on  all  sides  of  the  party,  and 
iHiich  will  start  a  wounded  tiger  when  he  would 
not  otherwise  move  from  his  place  of  conceal- 
ment. Generally,  howerer,  the  noise  is  suffi- 
ebnt  to  A>use  the  animaL  Orerlooking  the 
whole  procession  is  a  man  in  a  tree,  which  he 
cHmbs  from  time  to  time  in  the  progress  of  the 
maaroh,  and  keeps  a  good  look-out  on  all  sides 
for  any  large  game.  The  whole  party  more  at 
a  snail*8  pace  and  yell  with  all  their  might 
No  tiger  will  face  such  a  mass  of  men  and 
noise.  Sometimes  one  will  charge  to  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  procession,  but  he  then  in- 
Tariably  turns  off  and  is  wounded  or  shot  dead 
before  he  can  escape. 

Under  this  system  of  tiger-shooting  there  is 
perfect  safety  to  erery  one.  Not  so,  however, 
to  stragglers  who  lag  behind,  or  who  are  impru- 
dent enough  on  any  pretense  to  separate  them- 
•ohres  from  their  comrades.  Thus,  during  one 
of  these  marches,  a  Bheel,  whose  bullocks  had 
been  destroyed  by  a  particular  tiger,  TOwed  he 
would  alone  turn  him  out  of  the  jungle  where 
he  lay  concealed,  and  with  this  object  he  rushed 
Into  the  dense  bushes  sword  in  hand.  The 
poor  fellow  was  immediately  seized  by  the  tiger, 
and  though  he  was  saved  by  his  companions 
from  death,  he  was,  nevertheless,  severely 
mauled. 

Two  tigers  in  tiie  same  bush  are  sometimes 
dangerous  customers  even  to  such  a  strong 
party  as  the  one  we  have  just  described.  One 
diy  a  report  was  brought  to  Lieutenant  Bice, 
then  in  camp  near  Doraee,  that  the  prints  of 
two  large  game  had  been  seen  in  the  bed  of  a 
river  where  there  were  dense  covers  of  corinda 
boshes,  willow-trees,  and  reeds.  He  tried,  and 
fbr  a  long  time  without  success,  to  discover 
these  beasts.  At  length  one  of  the  men  sug- 
gested that  the  tigers  might  be  in  a  dark,  sus- 
pidons-looking  mass  of  eorindas  which  it  was 
found  Impossible  to  penetrate,  and  so,  to  test 
the  matter,  a  volley  was  fired  into  the  bush. 
A  dead  silence  followed;  presently  a  slight 
movement  was  observed  among  the  trees;  the 
firing  was  continued,  and  the  tiger  finding  his 
retreat  becoming  uncomfortably  hot,  made  his 
i^ypearance  and  was  easily  secured. 

The  men,  thinking  that  the  sport  was  over, 
wete  standing  round  the  body  of  their  fidlen 
foe,  when  all  of  a  sudden  an  appalling  roar  was 
heard,  proceeding,  as  it  were,  ih>m  the  very 
midst  of  the  party.    The  e&oct  was  ludicrous 


in  the  extreme — ^with  one  accord  they  precipi- 
tated themselves  into  the  river,  and  gained  the 
opposite  bank  in  the  utmost  terror.  Lieutenant 
Rice,  who  had  taken  off  his  clothes  in  order  to 
dry  them,  made  a  dash  for  the  nearest  tree, 
and,  in  his  hurried  ascent,  got  tolerably  well 
scratched.  When  the  excitement  had  some- 
what subsided,  a  man  was  reported  killed,  but, 
on  examination,  it  was  found  that  he  was  only 
severely  clawed.  This  man,  after  the  first  ti- 
ger had  been  slain,  had  gone  to  examine  the 
bush  in  which,  as  he  little  expected  then,  an- 
other brute  still  lay  concealed.  On  seeing  him 
approach  alone,  the  beast  rushed  upon  him  with 
loud  roars,  knocked  him  down,  and  actually  ran 
off  with  his  turban,  which,  fortunately,  was  a 
very  large  one,  and  no  doubt  saved  his  head 
from  the  tiger's  blows.  The  animal  then  gal- 
loped away  at  a  racing  pace  and  was  not  again 
seen. 

Bull  buffidoes  are  rarely  kiUed  by  tigen. 
These  animals  are  almost  tiger-proo(  miless 
it  be  some  solitary  straggler  that  is  attacked. 
When  a  buffido  is  seized  by  a  tiger  all  the 
others  immediately  hasten  to  the  rescue,  and 
either  drive  off  the  tiger,  or  trample  and  gore 
him  with  their  hoofs  and  horns.  The  men 
and  boys  who  herd  buffidoes  are  well  aware  of 
this;  and  fearlessly  seated  on  the  backs  of  diese 
enormous  creatures,  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
drive  them  for  pasture  into  any  swamp  or  dense 
cover,  though  well  aware  tiiat  tigers  fire  l3ring 
in  the  same  spot  It  is  the  habit  of  buffidoet 
to  lie  for  hours  together  in  the  water,  during  the 
intense  heat  of  the  Indian  summer,  soaking  and 
chewing  the  cud — their  eyes  and  noses  alone 
visible,  and  their  bodies  perfectly  free  from 
the  annoyance  of  files.  They  get  rabidly  ex* 
cited  on  smelling  the  blood  or  hearing  the  roar 
of  a  tiger,  and,  with  loud  bellowings,  will  rush 
into  the  dense  cover,  crushing  down  the  bushes 
on  all  sides,  and  madly  butting  with  their  horns 
at  every  thing  in  their  way. 

The  cows,  on  the  other  hand,  directly  ihey 
hear  the  first  roar  of  a  tiger,  will  scamper  off  in 
the  greatest  alarm  with  tails  in  air  and  heads 
down;  nor  will  they  stop  in  their  precipitate 
fiight  until  they  are  for  ftom  the  scene  of  their 
panic.  Unlike  the  bulls,  they  will  not  assist 
any  member  of  dieir  herd  that  has  been  seised. 
The  tiger,  who  watohes  closely,  and  well  knows 
where  the  cattle  are  daily  driven  out  to  grsse, 
will  secrete  himself  in  some  patch  of  grass  hard 
by,  and  wait  until  a  herd  passes  his  hiding- 
place.  Then^  with  a  roar,  he  springs  out, 
strikes  the  unlocky  bullock  with  his  fbre*paws 
about  the  head,  neck,  or  shoulder,  and  at  once 
foils  it  to  the  earth.  Next,  tearing  open  the 
animal's  throat,  he  sucks  the  blood  that  flows 
fast  firom  the  wound.  This  finished,  he  redres 
to  some  shady  bush  and  waits  until  ^e  cool  of 
the  evening,  when  he  creeps  out  to  dine  on  the 
beet  Hair,  Ain,  bones,  entrails,  and  meat  are 
all  swallowed  in  turn.  Heonly  stops  eating  to 
visit  some  piece  of  wat«r  near  at  hand,  and  then 
rotnms  to  his  meat    While  dininff^  in* 
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dulget  in  low  gnunblings,  and  after  he  has 
finished  his  repast  he  will  probably  lie  up  in 
some  secluded  spot  for  the  next  three  days 
without  stirring  abroad  except  to  drink  water. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  haying  thoroughly 
digested  the  food,  his  appetite  returns,  and  he 
is  on  the  look-out  for  another  meaL 

The  cow-herds  have  an  ingenious  method  of 
revenging  themselres  upon  the  tiger.  Directly 
he  leares  his  rictim,  the  herdsman,  who  per- 
hi^M  has  been  watching  the  proceeding  from 
some  tree  close  by,  quietly  descends,  and  with 
his  knife  cuts  sevenJ  long  gashes  in  the  dead 
bnllock*s  hind-quarters.  In  these  wounds  he 
rubs  a  quantity  of  powdered  arsenic,  and  when 
the  tiger  returns  at  dusk  to  dine  he  swallows 
the  poison.  This  creates  such  excessiye  thirst 
that  he  soon  betakes  himself  to  the  nearest 
stream,  which  he  seldom  leaves,  and  drinks  till 
he  dies. 

Lieutenant  Bice  relates  an  anecdote  of  an 
oxtraordinary  leap  made  by  a  tigress.  He  hap- 
pened to  be  near  the  city  Bhampoora,  and  was 
preparing  to  examine  a  large  ravine  in  the  vicin- 
ity, when  word  was  brought  tbat  a  tigress  had 
been  seen  creeping  out  of  a  thick  patch  of  cover 
that  had  been  already  beaten.  The  beast  had 
cunningly  remained  hidden  in  spite  of  the  noise 
made  by  the  men;  and,  tbinking  the  danger 
over,  was  atten4)ting  to  sneak  off  unobserved  to 
some  distant  jungle,  when  she  was  espied  by  a 
man  who  had  been  stationed  near  the  spot  as  a 
look-out  Lieutenant  Bice  and  his  companion 
took  up  their  position  on  the  slope  of  a  hiU,  and 
sent  the  beaters  round  to  the  opposite  side  for 
the  pmpose  of  driving  out  the  game.  Present- 
ly the  animal  came  bounding  along  at  a  tearing 
pace.  At  a  distance  of  seventy  yards  she  re- 
ceived a  couple  of  shots,  but,  seemingly  unin- 
jured, continued  her  rapid  course  for  about  a 
hundred  yards  farther,  when  she  suddenly  made 
a  tremendous  spring  in  the  air,  clearing  a  small 
tree  in  her  path  seven  feet  high,  and  fell  dead 
on  the  other  side.  The  leap,  according  to  meas- 
urement, was  over  eight  yards,  and  blood  was 
found  on  the  topmost  boughs  of  the  tree.  She 
qeemed  to  drop  dead  in  the  air.  She  was  very 
old,  and  had  one  tusk  broken.  When  her  skin 
was  removed  some  small  pieces  of  lead  were  dis- 
covered beneath  it  The  experience  of  these 
old  wounds  had  taught  her  to  behave  so  cun- 
ningly. 

According  to  Lieutenant  Bice*s  observations 
the  proportion  pf  sexes  in  these  animals  is 
about  two  tigresses  to  every  tiger.  The  Bheels 
account  for  the  scarcity  of  males  by  asserting 
that  an  old  one  will  always  kill  a  young  one  of 
his  own  sex  whenever  he  can  catch  him  una- 
wares. There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fad  that 
these  animals  often  have  most  desperate  en- 
counters. One  night  the  whole  population  of 
Nundwass  were  kept  awake  by  the  roaring  of 
two  tigers  who  were  fighting  over  the  body  of  a 
bullock.  None  of  the  inhabitants  had  courage 
enough  to  go  out  and  witness  the  combat ;  but 
the  next  morning  a  tiger  was  found  dead  at  the 


bullock's  side,  and  a  little  fiurther  off  another 
one,  also  dead.  Their  bodies  were  covered  with 
marks  from  each  other's  claws  and  teeth. 

The  only  method  of  ascertaining  the  age  of 
tigers  is  by  their  sixe,  discolored  appearance  of 
their  teeth,  or  faintness  of  their  stripes ;  and 
these  by  no  means  give  accurate  information. 
The  tusks  are  not  much  of  a  criterion.  They 
are  sometimes  solid  ivory  and  sometimes  quite 
hollow,  without  any  regard  to  the  size  of  the 
animaL  Twenty  years  appear  to  be  the  great- 
est age  that  a  tiger  reaches.  The  cubs  live  with 
their  mother  tiU  quite  half-grown.  They  are 
first  seen  by  the  hunter  who  ha|^ns  to  be  beat- 
ing a  jungle ;  and  it  would  seem  as  though  the 
mother  sent  them  out  to  draw  the  fire  of  her 
foes,  and  then  make  her  own  escape.  But  this 
unnatural  conduct  of  the  parent  may  be  ex- 
plained  on  the  supposition  that  the  cubs  rush 
out  in  alarm  at  the  strange  noises  of  the  men, 
while  the  tigress,  more  cunning,  waits  to  see 
whether  the  coast  is  clear  before  leaving  her 
strong-hold. 

Lieutenant  Bice*s  third  campaign  in  tiger- 
shooting  was  commenced  under  unfavorable 
auspices.  A  serious  and  well-nigh  fatal  acci- 
dent happened  to  Mr.  Elliott,  one  of  his  party. 
They  were  beating  at  the  time  a  ravine  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dowlutpoora,  and  to  overlook  the 
high  grass  around,  both  EllioU  and  Bice  had 
mounted  a  small  tbom-tree.  Presently  a  fine 
tiger  appeared,  walking  straight  toward  them. 
As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  a  man  who  had  climb- 
ed another  tree  called  out  at  the  moment,  and 
the  noise  alarmed  the  tiger,  who  at  once  stop- 
ped, and  then,  like  lightning,  bounded  off  in  an- 
other direction.  Bice  and  Elliott  both  fired, 
and  wounded  the  brute  before  he  escaped,  but 
not  very  severely,  as  the  distance  was  too  great 
for  an  effective  shot  They  immediately  began 
to  follow  him  up.  After  making  their  way 
through  a  dense  patch  of  thorn  bushes  and 
high  grass  they  arrived  at  an  open  space,  where 
all  traces  of  the  tiger  abruptly  ceased.  The 
two  hunters  had  advanced  a  few  steps  in  front 
of  the  men  to  examine  the  ground  more  mi- 
nutely, and  while  thus  engaged  they  were  start- 
led by  a  loud  roar,  which  proceeded  from  a 
small  ditch  some  two  or  three  yards  to  their 
right  The  roar  was  instantly  followed  by  the 
tiger,  who  came  charging  down  upon  the  party. 
Bice  had  barely  time  to  discharge  the  contents 
of  both  barrels  of  his  rifie  into  the  animsl*s 
chest;  these  shots  made  him  swerve  from  his 
course  and  spring  upon  Elliott,  who  had  no  op* 
portunity  to  get  his  weapon  ready,  and  who  was 
irresistibly  borne  back  by  the  shock.  The  shik- 
arees quidtly  banded  Lieutenant  Bice  his  spare 
guns,  and  he  as  quickly  fired  two  shots  into  the 
beast's  shoulder  as  he  stood  over  Elliott,  but  the 
wounds  had  little  efiect  The  tiger  commenced 
dragging  its  prey  backward  by  the  upper  part 
of  his  left  arm,  which  it  had  seised  in  its  jaws. 
The  ground  was  uneven,  and  covered  with  bro- 
ken pieces  of  rock,  and  Lieutenant  Bice  was 
nervous  about  firing,  lest  he  should  hit  his 
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friend,  whose  face  was  touching  the  brate^f 
head.  Elliott,  in  the  mean  time,  had  fainted. 
At  last,  after  aiming  two  or  three  times  in  vain, 
Lieutenant  Rice  took  advantage  of  a  favorable 
chance  that  was  luckily  presented;  his  ball 
struck  the  tiger  on  the  top  of  the  skull,  where- 
upon it  dropped  its  victim  and  rolled  over  dead. 
Another  shot  was  fired  to  make  certain,  and  El. 
liott  was  then  pulled  out  ftrom  under  the  tiger. 
He  was  quite  sensible,  and  asked  for  water, 
which  was  at  once  given  him.  His  arm  was 
frightfully  bitten,  but  beyond  this  he  had  suf- 
fered no  serious  injury.  When  first  seized,  he 
had  narrowly  escaped  a  blow  which  the  tiger 
had  aimed  at  him  with  its  paw,  but  which  he 
had  fortunately  warded  off  with  his  uplifted 
rifle.  The  stock  of  the  weapon  was  marked 
with  the  animal*s  claws,  and  the  triggers  and 
guard  were  completely  flattened. 

The  tiger-hunter  on  foot  should  under  no 
circumstances  advance  alone  into  a  cover  after 
he  has  wounded  his  game,  even  though  he  has 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  been  killed. 
Appearances  are  often  very  deceptive.  In  one 
of  his  explorations,  near  Janodeep,  Lieutenant 


Rice  discovered  a  beautiful  cover,  with  plenty 
of  fresh  tiger-prints  in  its  neighborhood.  From 
this  spot  a  tiger  was  started,  but,  being  wound- 
ed in  the  chest,  the  animal,  instead  of  making 
for  the  open  country,  retreated  to  the  densest 
part  of  the  jungle.  Every  effort  to  discover  him 
proved  ineffectual,  and,  as  a  last  resort,  the  long 
dry  grass  of  which  the  cover  was  composed  was 
set  on  fire  at  both  ends.  The  flames  raged  vi- 
olently,  and  had  almost  met,  when  Lieutenant 
Rice,  thinking  the  tiger  must  be  dead,  or  he 
would  never  have  lain  so  close,  walked  forward 
in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  save  his  skin.  He 
had  only  advanced  a  few  paces  when  the  brute, 
with  an  awful  roar,  sprang  from  his  conceal- 
ment, dashed  through  the  flames,  and  made  off. 
Our  hunter  was  too  much  staggered  to  take  a 
very  successful  aim,  and  the  smoke  soon  con- 
cealed the  tiger  from  his  view.  Nevertheless, 
the  fright  gave  him  a  sufficient  warning  never 
to  advance  alone  into  a  jungle  under  an  impres- 
sion, however  well  founded,  that  his  game  was 
dead. 

In  these  districts  of  India  panthers  of  great 
boldness,  ferocity,  and  strength  are  frequently 
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encountered.  Lieutenant  Rice  states  that  one 
night  a  panther  visited  his  camp  while  all  the 
inmates  were  asleep,  and  after  killing  a  goat  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  tents  and  serrants,  carried 
,  off  two  large  greyhounds  that  lay  coupled  to- 
gether by  the  side  of  the  cot  in  which  he  him- 
self was  sleeping.  The  panther  dragged  both 
these  dogs  for  about  three  hundred  yards, 
through  some  very  dense  jungle  of  high  thorn- 
bushes.  Guided  by  their  loud  cries  and  bark- 
ing, the  men  hastily  followed  in  pursuit,  and 
soon  arrived  at  the  spot  where  the  panther  had 
dropped  his  prey.  One  of  the  dogs,  whose  skull 
had  been  smashed  by  a  blow  of  the  panther's 
paw,  was  dead ;  the  other  was  uninjured.  To 
give  some  idea  of  this  panther's  strength,  it  is 
stated  that  these  greyhounds  had,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  successfully  encountered 
full-grown  wolves. 

Panthers  are  in  the  habit  of  preying  upon  the 
unfortunate  dogs  that  are  to  be  seen  in  swarms 
in  every  village  of  India.  The  panther  man- 
ages to  catch  these  curs  by  making  an  unusual 
noise  at  night  near  the  walls  of  the  village.  On 
hearing  the  noise  the  dogs  run  out,  and  the  fore- 
most is  sure  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  lurking  foe. 


The  panther  is  both  bold  and  cunning.  Being 
able  to  see  in  the  dark,  it  will  venture  even 
among  sleeping  men,  and  creeps  so  stealthily 
and  so  noiselessly  that  his  movements  could  not 
be  heard  by  persons  awake  and  on  the  watch. 

Lieutenant  Rice  records  a  curious  illustra- 
tion of  the  number  of  bullets  which  a  tiger  will 
carry  about  his  body  before  he  finally  anc- 
cumbs.  The  hunters  were  beating  a  small, 
rocky  ravine  close  to  the  village  of  Oomurchee, 
when  they  started  the  tiger  in  question  from  his 
den.  He  was  pursued  and  overtaken.  Lieu- 
tenant Rice  fired  twice,  and  both  shots  took  ef- 
fect. His  two  companions  also  discharged  their 
weapons,  though  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
game.  The  tiger  made  off,  and,  after  a  while, 
was  again  started.  Two  more  shots  were  now 
fired,  and  one  of  them  rolled  the  beast  over,  but 
still  he  got  up  and  ran  away  apparently  unin- 
jured. An  hour  afterward,  as  our  hunteit 
were  standing  upon  the  edge  of  a  ravine,  looking 
into  the  cover  below,  and  waiting  the  approach 
of  the  beaters,  out  jumped  the  self-same  tiger 
from  the  high  grass  at  their  very  feet,  and  made 
for  the  opposite  bank.  Several  unavailing  shots 
were  fixed,  and  the  pursuit  was  hotly  continued. 
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Again  the  Animal  was  seen,  and  again  be  re- 
ceiyed  the  contents  of  a  formidable  battery ;  but 
this  time,  instead  of  fljing,  he  wheeled  round 
and  charged  his  enemies.  Their  guns  being 
empty,  it  was  now  their  tnm  to  mn,  and  thej 
hastily  ascended  the  nearest  trees.  The  wound- 
ed aiUmal  having  reached  the  trees,  walked 
round  and  round  them,  looking  up  at  his  tor^ 
mentors,  growling  terribly,  and  lashing  his  tail 
with  fiuy.  Luckily  he  was  too  much  hurt  to 
make  a  spring,  and,  thinking  prudence  the  bet^ 
ter  part  of  yalor,  he  walked  slowly  back  to  the 
jungle.  Efforts  were  once  more  made  to  rouse 
him ;  but  it  was  getting  dark,  and  the  chase  had 
to  be  postponed  The  hunt  was,  howerer,  re- 
sumed on  the  next  day,  and  upon  the  first  start 
the  tiger  reoei?ed  a  well-directed  roUey  which 
completely  finished  him.  No  less  than  twelre 
of  the  bullets  fired  on  the  day  prerious  were 
lodged  in  his  body.  They  were  known  by  the 
marks  the  animal  had  made  in  licking  them 
with  his  tongue;  he  had  thoroughly  cleared 
away  the  hair  round  each  shot-hole.  A  tiger's 
tongue  is  remarkably  rough ;  it  is  covered  with 
innumeiable  short,  stout  points  of  hard  flesh, 
resembling  thorns,  and  closely  packed  together, 
^tb  these  he  easily  scrapes  off  every  atom  of 
flesh  adhering  to  the  bones  of  his  prey. 

lieutenant  Rice  spent  five  seasons  hunting  in 
Rigpootana ;  and  during  that  period  he  killed 
six^-eight  ti^rs,  three  panthers,  and  twenty- 
fiTS  bears,  beside  wounding  thirty  tigers  and 
twenty-six  bears. 


NANCY  BLYNN'S  LOVERS. 

WILLIAM  TANSLEY,  fiimiliarly  called  Ttp, 
having  finished  his  afternoon's  work  in 
Judge  Boxton*s  garden,  milked  the  cows,  and 
given  the  calves  and  pigs  their  supper — ^not  for- 
getting to  make  sure  of  his  own — stole  out  of 
the  house  with  his  Sunday  jacket,  and  the  se- 
cret intention  of  going  *'a  sparking. **  Tip's 
manner  of  setting  about  this  delicate  business 
was  diaracteristic  of  his  native  shrewdness.  He 
usually  went  well  provided  with  gifts ;  and  on 
the  present  occasion,  before  quitting  the  Judge's 
premises,  he  *'  drew  upon"  a  certain  barrel  in 
the  bam,  which  was  his  bank,  where  he  had 
made,  during  the  day,  frequent  deposits  of  green 
eoni;  of  the  diminutive  species  called  tud^ — 
smuggled  in  fimn  the  garden,  and  deagned  for 
roasting  and  eating  with  the  widow  Blynn's 
pretty  daughter.  Stealthily,  in  the  dusk,  stop- 
ping now  and  then  to  listen.  Tip  brought  out 
the  little  milky  ears  finom  beneath  the  straw, 
crammed  his  pockets  with  them,  and  packed 
foil  the  crown  of  his  old  straw  hat ;  then,  with 
the  sides  of  his  jacket  distended,  his  trowsers 
bulged,  and  a  toppling  weight  on  his  head,  he 
peqied  cautiously  from  the  door  to  see  that  the 
way  was  dear  for  an  escape  to  the  ordiard,  and 
thence,  *"  cross  lots,**  to  the  widew  Blynn's  house. 
Up  was  creeping  fortively  behind  a  wall, 
ftoofiing^  with  om  band  steadying  his  bat,  and 
die  other  his  pockets,  when  a  vofee  called  his 


It  was  the  voice  of  Cephas  Boxton.  Now  if 
there  was  a  person  in  the  world  whom  Tip  fear- 
ed and  hated,  it  was  **  that  Cephe ;"  and  this 
for  many  reasons,  the  chief  of  which  was  that 
the  Judge's  son  did,  upon  occasions,  flirt  with 
Miss  Nancy  Blynn,  who,  sharing  the  popular 
prejudice  in  favor  of  fine  clothes  and  riches, 
preferred,  iq>parently,  a  single  passing  glance 
from  Cephas  to  all  Tip's  gifts  and  attentions. 

Tip  d]x>pped  down  behind  the  walL 

^  Tip  Tansley  1"  again  called  the  hated  voice. 

But  the  proprietor  of  that  euphonious  name 
not  choosing  to  answer  to  it,  remainad  quiet, 
one  lumd  still  supporting  his  hat,  the  other  his 
pockets,  while  young  Boxton,  to  whom  glimpses 
of  the  aforesaid  hat,  appearing  over  the  edge  of 
the  wall,  had  previously  been  visible,  stooped 
quickly  and  noiselessly  to  the  spot  Tip  crouch- 
ed, with  his  unconscious  eyes  in  the  grass ;  Ce- 
phiis  watched  him  good-humoredly,  leaning  over 
thewalL 

''  If  it  isn't  Tip,  what  is  it  ?"  And  Cephas 
struck  one  side  of  the  distended  jacket  with  his 
cane.  An  ear  of  com  dropped  out.  He  strock 
the  other  side,  and  out  dr(^^>ed  another  ear.  A 
couple  of  smart  Mows  across  the  back  succeed- 
ed, followed  by  more  com,  and  at  the  same 
time  Tip,  getting  up,  and  endeavoring  to  pro- 
tect his  pockets,  let  go  his  hat,  which  foil  off^ 
spilling  its  contents  in  the  grass. 

«<  Did  you  call  ?"  gasped  the  pamo-stridten 
Tip. 

The  rivals  stood  with  the  wall  between  them 
— as  ludicrous  a  contrast,  I  dare  assert,  as  ever 
two  lovers  of  one  woman  presented. 

Tip,  abashed  and  afraid,  brushed  the  hair  out 
of  his  eyes,  and  made  an  unsuccessful  atsonpt 
to  look  the  handsome  and  smiling  Cephas  in  the 
face. 

"Do  yon  pretend  yon  did  not  hear,  wUh  all 
these  ears  V*  said  the  Judge's  son. 

''  I — ^I  was  hnntin'  fur  a  shoe-string,"  mur- 
mured Tip,  casting  dismayed  glances  along  the 
ground.     ''  I  lost  one  here  som'eres." 

'^  Tip,"  said  Cephas,  putting  his  cane  under 
Master  Tansley's  diin  to  assist  him  in  holding 
up  his  head,  "  look  me  in  the  eye,  and  tell  me 
— what  is  the  difitoenee  'twixt  you  and  that 
com?" 

*<I  d'n'  know—- whatr*  And  liberating  his 
diin.  Tip  dropped  his  head  again,  and  began 
kicking  in  the  grass  in  search  of  the  imaginary 
shoe-string. 

*'  That  is  lying  on  the  ground,  and  you  are 
lying-— on  your  f^*  said  Cephas. 

Tip  replied  that  he  was  going  to  the  woods 
for  bean-poles,  and  that  he  took  the  com  to  feed 
the  cattle  in  the  '*back  pastur*,  'cause  they 
hooked." 

**  I  wish  yon  were  as  innocent  of  hooking  as 
the  cattle  are!"  said  tiie  incredulous  Cephas. 
'*Qo  and  put  the  saddle  on  Pericles." 

Tip  proceeded  in  a  stnuight  Une  to  the  sta* 
ble,  his  pockets  dropping  com  by  the  way,  iHiile 
Cephas,  laaghing  qniatly,  walked  up  and  down 
under  the  trees. 
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«*Ho88  *8  ready/'  muttered  Tip,  from  the 
baiu4oor. 

Instead  of  leading  Pericles  out,  be  left  him 
in  the  stall,  and  climbed  op  into  the  haj-loft  to 
hide,  and  brood  orer  his  misfortune  until  his  ri>. 
val  was  gone.  It  was  not  alone  the  affair  of 
the  stolen  com  that  troubled  Tip ;  but  from  the 
fact  that  Pericles  was  ordered,  he  suspected  that 
Cephas  likewise  purposed  paying  a  yisit  to  Nan- 
cy Blynn.  Resol?ed  to  wait  and  watch  his  de- 
parture, he  lay  under  the  dusty  roof^  chewing 
the  bitter  cud  of  envy,  and  now  and  then  a  stem 
of  new-mown  Timothy,  till  Cephas  entered  the 
stalls  beneath,  and  said,  **  Be  still  !*'  in  his  clear, 
resonant  tones,  to  Pericles. 

Paicles  uttered  a  quick,  low  whinny  of  re- 
cognition, and  ceased  pawing  the  floor. 

**  Are  you  there,  Cephas  ?**  presently  said  an- 
other Toice. 

It  was  that  of  the  Judge,  who  had  followed 
Ills  son  into  the  bam.  Tip  lay  with  his  elbows 
on  the  hay,  and  listened. 

**  Going  to  ride,  are  you  ?  Who  saddled  this 
horse?" 

'^Tip,**  replied  Cephas. 

*^  He  didn't  half  cuny  him.  Wait  a  minute. 
I*m  ashamed  to  let  a  horse  go  out  looking  so.'* 

And  the  Judge  began  to  polish  off  Pericles 
with  wisps  of  straw. 

**  Darned  ef  I  care  !'*  muttered  Tip. 

"  Cephas,*'  said  the  Judge,  "  I  don't  want  to 
make  you  rain,  but  I  must  say  you  ride  the 
handsomest  colt  in  the  county.  I'm  praud  of 
Pericles.     Does  his  shoe  pinch  him  lately  ?" 

*'  Not  since  'twas  8«t.  He  looks  well  enough, 
father.  Your  eyes  are  better  than  mine,"  said 
Cephas,  "if  you  can  see  any  dust  on  his 
coat." 

** }  luf  to  rab  a  colt.  It  does  'em  so  much 
good,"  rejoined  the  Judge.  "  Cephas,  if  you're 
going  by  'Squire  Stedman's,  Pd  like  to  hare  yon 
call  and  get  that  mortgage." 

"I  don't  think  I  shall  ride  that  way,  father, 
ni  go  for  it  in  the  morning,  howerer." 

'*  Never  mind,  unless  you  happen  that  way. 
Just  hand  me  a  wisp  of  that  straw,  Cephas." 

Cephas  handed  his  father  the  straw.  The 
Judge  robbed  away  some  seconds  longer,  then 
said,  carelessly, 

"  If  you  are  going  up  the  mountain,  I  wish 
you  would  stop  and  tell  Colby  I'll  take  these 
lambs,  and  send  for  'em  next  week.** 

"Pm  not  sure  that  I  shall  go  as  far  as  Col- 
by's," replied  Cephas. 

"People  say" — the  Jhdge'sToice  changed 
sb'ghtly — "  you  don't  often  get  further  than  the 
widow  Blynn's  when  you  travel  that  road. 
How  Is  it?" 

"Ask  the  widow,"  said  Cephas. 

"  Ask  her  daughter,  more  like,"  rejohied  the 
Judge.  "  Cephas,  I've  kind  o*  fielt  as  though  I 
ought  to  have  a  little  talk  with  yon  about  that 
matter.  I  hope  you  ain't  fooling  the  girl,  Ce- 
phas." 

And  the  Judge,  having  broached  the  subject 
to  which  all  his  rubbing  had  been  introductory, 


and  his  remarks  a  prologne,  waited  anxioaaly 
for  his  son's  reply. 

Cephas  assured  him  that  he  conld  never  be 
gnil^  of  fooling  any  giri— moch  less  one  ao 
worthy  as  Miss  Nancy  Blynn. 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  it !"  exclaimed  the  judge. 
"  Of  course  I  never  believed  you  could  do  such 
a  thing.  But  we  should  be  careful  of  iqipear- 
ances,  Cephas.  (Just  another  litde  handfol 
of  straw ;  that  will  do.)  People  have  alieady 
got  up  the  absurd  stoiy  that  yan  are  going  to 
marry  Nancy." 

Tip's  ears  tingled.  There  was  a  brief  silence 
broken  only  by  the  rustling  of  the  straw.  Then 
Cephas  said, 

"Why  absurd,  father?" 

"Absurd— because— why,  of  course,  it  isn't 
trae,  is  it?" 

"I  must  confbss,  father,"  r^ied  Cephas, 
"the  idea  has  occurred  to  me  that  Nancy — would 
make  me^ — a  good  wife." 

It  is  impossible  to  say  which  was  most  as- 
tonished by  this  candid  avowal,  the  Judge  or 
Master  William  Tansley.  The  latter  had  never 
once  imagined  that  Cephas's  intentions  respect- 
ing Nancy  were  so  serious ;  and  now  the  inevita- 
ble conviction  forced  upon  him,  that,  if  his  rich 
rival  really  wished  to  many  her,  there  was  no 
possible  chance  left  for  him,  smote  his  heart 
with  qualms  of  despair. 

"  Cephas,  you  stagger  me  I"  said  the  Judge. 
"A  young  man  of  your  education  and  pros- 
pects— ^" 

"Nancy  is  not  without  some  education,  fa- 
ther, "  interposed  Cephas,  as  the  Judge  hesitated. 
"Better  than  that,  she  has  heart  and  touL 
She  is  worthy  to  be  any  man's  wife !" 

Although  Tip  entertained  prectsdy  the  ssme 
qnnions,  he  was  greatly  dismayed  to  hear  them 
expressed  so  generously  by  Cephas. 

The  Judge  robbed  away  again  at  Ferides'i 
flanks  and  shoulders  with  wisps  of  straw. 

"  No  doubt,  Cephas,  you  think  so— and  sartin 
I  haven't  any  thing  agin'  Nancy — she^s  a  good 
girl  enough,  fur's  I  know.  But  just  reflect  on't 
— ^you're  of  age,  and  in  one  sense  yon  can  do 
as  you  please,  but  yon  ain't  too  old  to  hear  to 
reason.  Ton  know  you  might  marry  'most  any 
girl  you  choose." 

"  So  I  tiiought,  and  I  choose  Naney,**  an- 
swered C^has,  preparing  to  lead  out  Periclea. 

"  I  wish  the  boss  'd  fling  him,  and  break  hia 
neck !"  whispered  the  devil  in  Tip's  heart.  • 

"Don't  be  hasty ;  wait  a  minute,  Cephas," 
said  the  Judge.  "  Ton  know  what  I  mean — 
you  could  marry  rich.  Take  a  practical  view 
of  the  matter.  Get  rid  of  these  boyish  notions. 
Just  ^ink  how  it  will  look  fbr  a  yonng  man  of 
your  cloth — ^worth  twenty  thousand  dollars  any 
day  I'm  a  mind  to  give  it  to  yon-*— to  go  and 
marry  the  widow  Blynn's  daughter  I  a  girl  that 
takes  in  sewing!  What  ore  ye  thinking  of, 
Cephas?" 

" I  hear,"  replied  Cephas,  qnietly,  "ahe  does 
her  sewing  weU." 

"Well,  suppose  she  does?    She'd  make  a 
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good  enough  wife  for  some  snch  fellow  as  Tip, 
no  doabt ;  but  I  thoaght  a  son  of  mine  would 
ha'  looked  higher.  Think  of  you  and  Tip  after 
the  same  girL  Come,  if  you'ye  any  pride  about 
you,  you'll  pull  the  saddle  off  the  cc4t  and  stay 
at  home." 

Although  the  Judge's  q>eech,  as  we  perceire, 
was  not  quite  free  from  prorincialisms,  his  ar* 
guments  were  none  the  less  powerful  on  that 
account.  He  said  a  good  deal  more  in  the 
same  strain,  holding  out  threats  of  nnforgire- 
ness  and  disinheritance  on  the  one  hand,  and 
praise  and  promises  on  the  other;  Cephas  stand- 
ing with  the  bridle  in  his  hand,  and  poor  Tip's 
anxious  heart  beating  like  a  pendulum  between 
the  hope  that  his  riral  would  be  conrinced  and 
the  fear  that  he  would  not 

**The  question  is  simply  this,  father,"  said 
Cephas,  growing  impatient:  '*  Which  to  choose, 
lore  or  money  ?  And  I  assure  you  Td  much 
rather  please  yon  than  displease  you." 

''That's  the  way  to  talk,  Cephas!  That 
sounds  Hke  /"  exclaimed  the  Judge. 

''But  if  I  choose  money,"  Cephas  hastened 
to  say,  "  money  it  shall  be.  I  ought  to  make 
a  good  thing  out  of  it.  What  will  you  gire  to 
make  it  an  object?" 

"Give? — Give  you  all  Tve  got,  of  coutm. 
Whaf  s  mine  is  yours— or  will  be,  some  day." 

"Some  day  isn't  the  thing.  I  prefer  one 
good  bird  in  the  hand  to  any  number  of  fine 
songsters  in  the  bush.  Gire  me  fire  thousand 
dollars,  and  it*s  a  bai^^ain." 

"  Pooh !  pooh ! "  said  the  Judge. 

"  Very  well ;  then  stand  aside  and  let  me 
and  Pericles  pass." 

"Don't  be  unreasonable,  Cephas!  Let  the 
colt  stand.  What  do  you  want  of  five  thousand 
dollars?" 

"  Never  mind ;  if  you  don't  see  fit  to  give  it, 
rU  go  and  see  Nancy." 

"No,  no,  you  sha'nH!  Let  go  the  bridle! 
I'd  rather  give  ten  thousand.** 

"  Very  well ;  give  me  ten,  then  I" 

"  I  mean,  don't  go  to  being  wild  and  head- 
strong now  I  ril  give  you  a  thousand  dollars, 
if  nothing  else  will  satiny  you." 

"Pll  divide  the  difference  with  you,"  said 
Cephas.  "You  shall  give  me  three  thousand, 
and  that,  yon  must  confess,  is  very  little.*' 

"It's  a  baigain !"  exclaimed  the  Judge.  And 
Tip  was  thrilled  with  joy. 

"  I'm  sorry  I  didn't  stick  to  five  thousand !" 
said  Cephe.  "But  I  wish  to  ask,  can  I,  for 
instance,  many  Melissa  More  ?  Next  to  Nan- 
cy, she  is  the  prettiest  girl  in  town." 

"But  she  has  no  position ;  there  is  the  same 
objection  to  her  there  is  to  Nancy.  The  bar- 
gain is,  yon  are  not  to  many  oiiy  poor  giri; 
and  I  mean  to  have  it  in  writing.  So  puU  off 
the  saddle  and  come  into  the  house." 

"  If  I  had  been  shrewd  I  might  just  as  well 
have  got  five  thousand,"  said  Cephas. 

Tip  Tansley,  more  excited  than  he  had  ever 
been  in  his  life,  waited  nntil  the  two  had  left 
the  bam ;  then,  creeping  over  the  hay,  hitting 
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his  head  in  the  dark  against  the  low  rafters,  he 
slid  down  from  his  hiding-place,  carefully  de- 
scended the  stairs,  gathered  up  what  he  could 
find  of  the  scattered  ears  of  tucket,  and  set  out 
to  run  through  the  orehard  and  across  the  fields 
to  the  widow  Blynn's  cottage.  The  evening 
was  stany,  and  the  glittering  edges  of  the  few 
dark  clouds  that  lay  low  in  the  east  predicted 
the  rising  moon.  Halting  only  to  climb  fences, 
or  to  pick  up  now  and  then  the  com  that  per- 
sisted in  dropping  from  his  pockets,  or  to  scru- 
tinize some  object  that  he  thought  looked  "pok- 
erish"  in  the  dai^ ;  pmdently  shunning  the  dis- 
mal woods  on  one  side,  and  the  pasture  where 
the  "hooking"  cattle  were  on  Uie  other.  Tip 
kept  on,  and  arrived,  all  palpitating  and  per- 
spiring, at  the  widow's  house,  just  as  the  big, 
red  moon  was  coming  up  amidst  the  clouds  over 
the  hilL  He  had  left  a  good  deal  of  his  com 
and  all  his  courage  behind  him  in  his  flight ; 
for  Tip,  ardently  as  he  loved  the  beautifnl 
Nancy,  could  lay  no  claim  to  her  on  the  poet- 
ical ground  that  "  Only  the  brave  deserve  the 
fiiir." 

With  uncertain  knuckles  Tip  rapped  on  the 
humble  door,  having  first  looked  through  the 
kitchen  window,  and  seei|  the  widow  sitting 
there,  sewing  by  the  light  of  a  tallow  candle. 

"  Good-evening,  William,"  said  Mrs.  Blynn, 
opening  the  door,  with  her  spectacles  on  her 
fbrehead,  and  her  woi^  gathered  up  in  her  lap 
under  her  bent  figure.  "Come  in;  take  a 
chair." 

"  Guess  I  can't  stop,"  replied  Tip,  sidling  into 
the  room  with  his  hat  on.  "How's  all  the 
folks  ?    Nancy  to  hum  ?" 

"Nancy's  up  stairs;  I'll  speak  to  her.  Nan- 
cy," called  the  widow  at  the  chamber^oor, 
"Tip  isliere!  Better  take  a  chair  while  yon 
stop,"  she  added,  smiling  upon  the  visitor,  who 
always  on  arriving  "guessed  he  couldn't  stop," 
and  usually  ended  by  remaining  until  he  was 
sent  away. 

"  Wal,  may  as  well ;  jest  as  cheap  sittin'  as 
standin',"  said  Tip,  depositing  the  btuxlen  of  his 
personality — ^weight,  146  lbs. — upon  one  of  the 
creaky,  splint^bottomed  chairs. 

"Pooty  warm  night,  kind  o*,"  raising  his 
aim  to  wipe  his  face  with  his  sleeve,  upon  which 
an  ear  of  that  discontented  tucket  took  occasion 
to  tumble  upon  the  floor.  "Hello!  what's 
that?  By  gracious  if  tain't  green  com !  Got 
any  fire  ?     Guess  we'll  have  a  roast" 

And  Tip,  taking  off  his  hat,  began  to  empty 
his  stuffed  pod^ets  into  it 

"Law  me!"  said  the  widow,  squinting  over 
her  work,  "  I  thought  your  pockets  stuck  out 
amazin' !  I  ha'n't  had  the  first  taste  of  green 
com  this  year.  It's  real  kind  o'  thoughtful  in 
yon,  Tip;  but  the  fire's  all  out,  and  we  can't 
think  of  roastin'  on't  to-night,  as  I  see." 

"Mebby  Nancy  will,"  chuckled  Tip.  "Aint 
she  comin'  down?  Any  time  to-night,  Naa* 
cy !"  cried  Tip,  raising  his  voice,  to  be  heard  by 
his  beloved  in  her  letrettt  "Yon  do'no  what  I 
brought  ye!" 
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Now,  sad  as  the  troth  may  sound  to  the  read- 1 
er  sympathizing  with  Tip,  Nancy  cared  little 
what  he  had  brought,  and  experienced  no  Tery 
ardent  desire  to  come  down  and  meet  him. 
She  sat  at  her  window,  looking  at  the  stars, 
and  thinking  of  somebody  who  she  had  hoped 
would  visit  her  that  night ;  but  that  somebody 
was  not  Tip ;  and  although  the  first  sound  of 
his  footsteps  had  set  her  heart  fluttering  with 
expectation,  his  near  approach,  breathing  fast 
and  loud,  had  given  her  a  chill  of  disappoint- 
ment— almost  of  disgust;  and  she  now  much 
preferred  her  own  thoughts,  and  the  moonrise 
through  the  trees  in  the  direction  of  Judge 
Boxton's  house,  to  all  the  green  com,  and  all 
the  green  lovers,  in  New  ^gland.  Her  mo- 
ther, however,  who  commiserated  Tip,  and  be- 
lieved as  mncii  in  being  civil  to  neighbors  as 
die  did  in  keeping  the  Sabbath,  called  again, 
and  gave  her  no  peace  until  she  had  left  the 
window,  the  moonrise,  and  her  romantic  dreams, 
and  descended  into  ihe  prosaic  atm^here  of 
the  kitchen,  and  of  Tip  and  his  com. 

Tip's  mouth,  which  had  been  watering  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  roasted  tucket,  watered  more 
than  ever  at  sight  of  Nancy's  exquisite  eyes  and 
lips.  Her  plain,  neat  calico  gown,  enfolding  a 
wonderful  little  rounded  embodiment  of  grace 
and  beauty,  seemed  to  him  an  attire  fit  for  any 
queen  or  fairy  that  ever  lived.  But  it  was  the 
same  old  tragic  stoiy  over  again — although  Tip 
loved  Nancy,  Nancy  loved  not  Tip.  Well  for 
him  had  his  mouth  watered  only  for  the  com ! 
However  he  might  fiatter  himself^  her  regard 
for  him  was  on  the  cool  side  of  sisterly — simply 
the  toleration  of  a  kindly  heart  for  one  who  was 
not  to  blame  for  being  less  bright  than  other 
people. 

She  took  her  sewing,  and  sat  by  the  table. 
Oh,  so  beautiful !  Tip  thought ;  and  enveloped 
in  a  charmed  atmosphere  which  seemed  to  touch 
and  transfigure  every  object  except  himself. 
The  humble  apartment,  the  splint-bottomed 
chairs,  the  stockings  drying  on  the  pole,  even 
the  widow's  cap  and. gown,  and  the  old  black 
snuffers  on  the  table — all,  save  poor,  homely 
Tip,  stole  a  ray  of  grace  fh>m  the  halo  of  her 
loveliness. 

Nancy  discouraged  the  proposition  of  roast- 
ing com,  and  otherwise  deeply  grieved  her  vis- 
itor by  intently  working  and  thinking,  instead 
of  taking  part  in  the  conversation.  At  length 
a  bright  idea  occurred  to  him. 

'*  Got  a  slate  and  pencil?" 

The  widow  furnished  the  required  articles. 
He  then  found  a  book,  which  happened  to  be  a 
Testament,  and  using  the  cover  as  a  rule,  mark- 
ed out  the  plan  of  a  game. 

'*Fox  and  geese,  Nancy;  ye  play?"  And 
having  picked  off  a  sufficient  number  of  ker- 
nels from  one  of  the  ears  of  com,  and  placed 
them  upon  the  slate  for  geese,  he  selected  the 
largest  he  could  find  for  a  fox,  stuck  it  upon  a 
pin,  and  proceeded  to  roast  it  in  the  candle. 

"Whichll  ye  have,  Nancy  ?"— pushing  the 
slate  toward  her;  "tsike  your  choice,  and  give 


me  the  geese ;  then  beat  me  if  you  can  I    Come, 
won't  ye  play?" 

'*  Oh  dear.  Tip,  what  a  tease  yon  are  !**  said 
Nancy.  *'  I  don't  want  to  play.  I  most  work. 
Get  mother  to  |day  with  yon.  Tip." 

**  She  don't  wan  ter ! "  exclaimed  Tip.  ''  Cooie, 
Nancy ;  then  TU  tell  ye  suthin*  I  heanl  jist 
'fore  I  come  away— suthin'  'bout  you !" 

And  Tip,  assuming  a  careless  air,  proceeded 
to  pile  up  the  ears  of  com,  log-house  fashion, 
upon  the  table,  while  Nancy  was  finishing  her 
seam. 

**  About  me?'*  she  echoed. 

<*  Tou'd  ha'  thought  so !"  said  Tip,  slyly  danc- 
ing over  the  com  as  he  spoke  to  watch  the  ef- 
fect on  Nancy.  '*  Cephe  and  the  old  man  had 
the  all-firedest  row— tell  you .'" 

He  hitched  around  in  his  chair,  and  restinii: 
his  elbows  on  his  knees,  looked  up,  shrewd  and 
grinning,  into  her  face. 

**  William  Tansley,  what  do  you  mean  ?** 

"  As  if  you  couldn't  guess !  Cephe  was  com- 
in'  to  see  you  to-night — but  I  guess  he  won't," 
chuckled  Tip.  <'8ay!  ye  ready  for  fox  and 
geese?" 

*<  How  do  you  know  that  ?"  demanded  Nancy. 

^* 'Cause  I  heard!  The  old  man  stopped 
him,  and  Cephe  was  goin'  to  ride  over  him ; 
but  the  old  man  was  too  much  for  him;  he 
jerked  him  off  the  boss,  and  there  they  had  it, 
lickety-switch,  rough-and-tumble,  till  Cephe 
give  in,  and  told  the  old  man,  rather'n  hare 
any  words  he'd  promise  never  to  come  and  see 
you  agin  if  he'd  give  him  three  thopsand  dol- 
lars ;  and  the  old  man  said  'twas  a  bargain  I" 

'*Is  that  trae.  Tip?"  cried  the  widow,  drop- 
ping her  work  and  raising  her  hands. 

''Trae  as  I  live  and  breathe,  and  draw  the 
breath  of  life,  and  have  a  livin'  bein'  !**  Tip  sol- 
emnly affirmed. 

"Just  as  I  always  told  yon,  Nancy!"  ex- 
claimed the  widow.  "I  knew  how  it  would 
be.  I  felt  sartin  Cephas  couldn't  be  depended 
upon.  His  father  never'd  hear  a  word  to  it, 
I  always  said.  Now  don't  feel  bad,  Nancy; 
don't  mind  it  It'll  be  all  for  the  best,  I  hope. 
Now  don't,  Nancy ;  don't,  I  beg  and  beseech." 

She  saw  plainly  by  the  convulsive  movement 
of  the  girl's  bosom  and  the  quivering  of  her  lip 
that  some  passionate  demonstration  was  threat- 
ened. Tip  meanwhile  had  advanced  his  chair 
still  nearer,  contorting  his  neck  and  looking  up 
with  leering  malice  into  her  face  until  his  nose 
almost  touched  her  cheek. 

"What  do  ye  think  now  of  Cephe  Boxton  V 
he  asked,  tauntingly ;  "hey?" 

A  stinging  blow  upon  the  ear  rewarded  his 
impertinence,  and  he  recoiled  with  such  sudden 
impetuosity  that  his  chair  went  over  and  threw 
him  sprawling  upon  the  floor. 

"Gosh  all  hemlock!"  he  muttered,  scram- 
bling to  his  feet,  robbing  first  his  elbow,  then 
his  ear.  "What's  that  fur,  I'd  like  to  know— 
knockin'  a  feller  down?" 

"What  do  I  think  of  Cephas  Boxton?"  cried 
Nancy.     "I  think  the  same  I  did  before  — 
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why  shoaldnH  I  ?  Your  sUmder  is  no  slander. 
Now  sit  down  and  behare  yourself,  and  don't 
put  your  face  too  near  mine,  if  you  don*t  want 
your  ears  boxed  I*' 

"  Why,  Nancy,  how  could  you  ?"  groaned  the 
widow. 

Nancy  made  no  reply,  but  resumed  her  work 
yery  much  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

"  Hurt  you  much,  William  ?** 

"Not  much;  only  it  made  my  elbow  sing 
like  all  Jerewsalem !  Never  mind ;  she'll  find 
out !     Where's  my  hat  ?" 

"  You  ain't  going,  be  ye  ?*•  said  Mrs.  BIynn, 
with  an  air  of  solicitude. 

'*  I  guess  I  ain't  wanted  here,*'  mumbled  Tip, 
pulling  his  hat  over  his  ears.  He  struck  the 
slate,  scattering  the  fox  and  geese,  and  demol- 
ished the  house  of  green  com.  "Yon  can 
keep  that ;  I  don't  want  it.  Good-night,  Miss 
Blynn." 

Tip  placed  peculiar  emphasis  upon  the  name, 
and  fumbled  a  good  while  with  the  latch,  ex- 
pecting Nancy  would  say  something ;  but  she 
maintained  a  cool  and  dignified  silence ;  and  as 
nobody  urged  him  to  stay,  he  reluctantly  de- 
parted, his  heart  full  of  injury,  and  his  hopes 
collapsed  like  his  pockets. 

For  some  minutes  Nancy  continued  to  sew 
intent  and  fast,  her  flushed  face  bowed  over  the 
seam ;  then  suddenly  her  eyes  flamed,  her  fin- 
gers forgot  their  cunning,  the  needle  shot  blind- 
ly hither  and  thither,  and  the  quickly-drawn 
thread  snapped  in  twain. 

"Nancy  I  Nancy!  don't  I"  pleaded  Mrs. 
Blynn ;  "  I  beg  of  ye,  now  don't  I" 

"Oh  mother,"  burst  forth  the  young  girl, 
with  sobs,  "I  am  so  unhappy!  What  did  I 
strike  poor  Tip  for  ?  He  did  not  know  any  bet- 
ter. I  am  always  doing  something  so  wrong  I 
He  could  not  have  made  up  the  story.  Cephas 
would  have  come  here  to-night  —  I  know  he 
would!" 

"  Poor  child !  poor  child !"  said  Mrs.  Blynn. 
"Why  couldn't  you  hear  to  me?  I  always 
told  you  to  be  careful  and  not  like  Cephas  too 
well.  But  maybe  Tip  didn't  understand.  May- 
be  Cephas  will  come  to-morrow,  and  then  all 
will  be  explained." 

"Cephas  is  true,  I  know — I  know!"  wept 
Nancy,  "but  his  father—" 

The  morrow  came  and  passed,  and  no  Cephas. 
The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  Nancywent  to 
church,  not^th  an  undivided  heart,  but  with  hu- 
man love,  and  hope,  and  grief  mingling  strange- 
ly with  her  prayers.  She  knew  Cephas  would 
be  there,  and  felt  that  a  glance  of  his  eye  would 
tell  her  alL  But — for  the  first  time  in  many 
months  it  happened — they  sat  in  the  same  house 
of  worship,  she  with  her  mother  in  their  hum- 
ble comer,  he  in  the  Judge's  conspicuous  pew, 
and  no  word  or  look  passed  between  them.  She 
went  home,  still  to  wait;  tortured  with  the 
wasting  anguish  known  only  to  those  who  love 
and  doubt.  Day  after  day  of  leaden  loneliness, 
night  after  night  of  watching  and  despair,  suc- 
ceeded, and  still  no  Cephas.     Tip  also  had  dis- 


continued his  visits.  Birs.  Blynn  saw  a  slow, 
certain  change  come  over  her  child ;  her  joyous 
laugh  rang  no  more ;  neither  were  her  tears  oft- 
en seen  or  her  sighs  heard;  but  she  seemed 
disciplining  herself  to  bear  with  patience  and 
serenity  the  desolateness  of  her  lot. 

One  evening  it  was  stormy,  and  Nancy  anc^ 
her  motherwere  together  in  the  plain,  tidy  kitch- 
en, both  sewing  and  both  silent ;  gusts  and  rain 
lashing  the  windows,  and  the  cat  purring  in  a 
chair.  Nancy's  heart  was  more  quiet  than  usu- 
al ;  for,  albeit  expectation  was  not  quite  extinct, 
no  visitor  surely  could  be  looked  for  on  such  a 
night.  But  is  it  not  true  that  the  spirit  loves 
surprise ;  and  that,  when  least  expected,  grace 
arrives  ?  This  truth  applies  alike  to  the  seem- 
ing trifles  of  life  and  to  matters  of  the  greatest 
moment ;  and  it  was  made  manifest  to  Nancy 
that  night ;  first  when,  amidst  the  sounds  of  the 
storm,  she  heard  footsteps  and  a  knock  at  the 
door.  She  need  not  have  started  and  changed 
color  so  tumultuously,  however,  for  the  visitor 
was  only  Tip. 

"Good-evenin*,"  said  young  Master  Tansley, 
stamping,  pulling  off  his  dripping  hat,  and  shak- 
ing it.  "  I'd  no  idee  it  mined  so !  I  was  go- 
in'  by,  and  thought  I'd  stop  in.  Ye  mad,  Nan- 
cy?" and  he  peered  at  the  young  girl  from  be- 
neath his  wet  hair  with  a  bashful  grin. 

Nancy's  heart  was  too  much  softened  to  cher- 
ish any  resentment,  and  with  sufiTused  eyes  she 
begged  Tip  to  forgive  the  blow. 

"  Wal !  I  do'no'  what  I'd  done  to  be  knocked 
down  fur,"  began  Tip,  with  a  pouting  and  ag- 
grieved air ;  "  though  I  s'pose  I  deu,  tew.  But 
I  guess  what  I  told  ye  turned  out  about  so,  after 
all;  didn't  it,  hey?" 

At  Nancy's  look  of  distress  Mrs.  Blynn  made 
signs  for  Tip  to  forbear.  But  he  had  come  too 
far  through  the  darkness  and  rain  with  an  excit- 
ing piece  of  news  to  be  thus  easily  silenced. 

"  I  han't  brought  ye  no  com  this  time,  for  I 
didn't  know  as  you'd  roast  it  if  I  did.  Say, 
Nancy !  Cephe  and  the  old  man  had  it  agin  to- 
day;  and  the  Judge  forked  over  the  three  thou- 
sand dollars ;  I  seen  him !  He  was  only  wait- 
in'  to  raise  it  It's  real  mean  in  Cephe,  I  s'pose 
you  think — mebby  'tis;  but,  by  gracious!  three 
thousand  dollars  is  a  'tamal  slue  of  money  !** 

Hugely  satisfied  with  the  efiTect  this  announce- 
ment produced.  Tip  sprawled  upon  a  chair  and 
chewed  a  stick,  like  one  resolved  to  make  him- 
self comfortable  for  the  evening. 

"  Saxafrax — ye  want  some?"  he  said,  break- 
ing oflT  with  his  teeth  a  liberal  piece  of  the  stick. 
"  Say,  Nancy !  ye  needn't  look  so  mad.  Cephe 
has  sold  out,  I  tell  ye ;  and  when  I  offer  ye 
saxafhix,  ye  may  as  well  take  some." 

Not  without  effort  Nancy  held  her  peace ;  and 
Tip,  extending  the  fhigment  of  the  sassafras-root 
which  hb  teeth  had  split  off,  was  complacently 
urging  her  to  accept  it — "'Twas  real  good" — 
when  the  sound  of  hoofs  was  heard ;  a  halt  at 
the  gate;  a  horseman  dismounting,  leading  his 
animal  to  the  shed ;  a  voice  saying,  "  Be  still, 
Pericles!"  and  footsteps  approaching  the  door. 
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*' Nancy!  Nancy!**  ardcolated  Mrs.  Bljmn, 
scarcely  less  agitated  than  her  daughter,  *^he 
has  come  1" 

*  *  It*8  Cephe ! "  \?hispercd  Tip,  hoarsely.  *  *  If 
he  should  ketch  me  here !  I — I  guess  1*11  go ! 
Ck)nfound  that  Cephe,  anyhow  I*' 

Rap,  rap!  two  light,  decisive  strokes  of  a 
riding-whip  on  the  kitchen  door. 

Mrs.  Blynn  glanced  around  to  see  if  every 
thing  was  tidy ;  and  Tip,  dropping  his  sassa- 
fras, whirled  ahout  and  wheeled  ahont  like  Jim 
Crow  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment. 

*' Mother — go!**  uttered  Nancy,  pale  with 
emotion,  hurriedly  pointing  to  the  door;  '*! 
can't." 

She  made  her  escape  hy  the  stair-way ;  ohsenr- 
ing  which,  the  bewildered  Tip,  who  had  indulged 
a  frantic  thought  of  leaping  from  the  window  to 
avoid  meeting  his  dread  rival,  changed  his  mind 
and  rushed  after  her.  Unadvised  of  his  inten- 
tion, and  thinking  only  of  shutting  herself  from 
the  sight  of  Cephas,  Nancy  closed  the  kitchen 
door  rather  severely  upon  Tip's  fingers ;  but  his 
fear  rendered  him  insensible  to  pain,  and  he 
followed  her,  scrambling  up  on  to  the  dark 
stair-case  just  as  Mrs.  Blynn  admitted  Cephas. 

Nancy  did  not  immediately  perceive  what  had 
occurred,  but  presently,  amidst  the  sounds  of 
the  rain  on  the  roof  and  of  the  wind  about  the 
gables,  she  heard  the  unmistakab^  perturbed 
breathing  of  her  luckless  lover. 

"Nancy,"  whispered  Tip,  ** where  be  ye? 
Tve  *most  broke  my  head  agin  this  blasted 
beam!'* 

"  What  are  you  here  for  ?'*  demanded  Nancy. 

"'Cause  I  didn't  want  him  to  see  me.  He 
won't  stop  but  a  minu^ ;  then  1*11  go  down.  I 
did  give  my  head  .the  all-firedest  tunk  !*'  said 
Tip. 

Mrs.  Blyna  opened  the  door  to  inform  Nancy 
of  the  arrival  of  a  visitor,  and  the  light  from  be- 
low, piMtioUy  illuminating  the  fugitives'  retreat, 
showed  Tip  in  a  sitting  posture  on  one  of  the 
upper  stairs,  diligently  rubbing  that  portion  of 
his  cranium  which  had  come  in  collision  with 
the  beam. 

"Say,  Nancy,  don't  go  I"  whii^ered  Tip; 
"don't  leave  me  here  in  the  dark!"  For  the 
widow  had  closed  the  door,  and  Tip  was  suspi- 
cious of  bugbears. 

Nancy  had  too  many  tumultuous  thoughts  of 
her  own  to  give  much  heed  to  his  distress ;  and 
having  hastily  arranged  her  hair  and  dress  by 
the  sense  of  touch,  she  glided  by  him,  bidding 
him  keep  quiet,  and  descended  the  stairs  to  the 
door,  which  she  opened  and  closed  again,  leav- 
ing him  to  the  wretched  solitude  of  the  place, 
which  appeared  to  him  a  hundred-fold  more 
dark  and  dreadful  than  before. 

Cephas  in  the  mean  time  had  divested  him- 
self of  his  oil-cloth  capote,  and  entered  the  neat 
little  sitting-room,  to  which  he  was  civilly  shown 
by  the  widow.  "Nancy'll  be  down  in  a  min- 
ute." And  placing  a  candle  upon  the  mantle- 
piece,  Mrs.  Blynn  withdrew. 

Nancy,  having  regained  her  self-possession, 


appeared  mighty  dignified  before  her  lover; 
gave  him  a  passive  hand ;  declined,  with  avert- 
ed head,  his  profiered  kiss ;  and  seated  herself 
at  a  cool  and  respectable  distance. 

"Nancy,  what  U  the  matter?"  said  Cephas, 
in  mingled  amazement  and  alarm.  "Yon  act 
as  thou^  I  was  a  peddler,  and  yon  didn't  care 
to  trade." 

' '  You  can  trade,  Sir — ^you  can  make  what  bar- 
gains you  please  wUh  other m  ;  but — ^  Nancy's 
aching  and  swelling  heart  came  up  and  choked 
her. 

"Dear  Nancy!  what  have  I  done?  What 
has  changed  you  so  ?  Have  you  forgotten — ^the 
last  time  I  was  here  ?" 

"  'Twould  not  be  strange  if  I  had,  it  was  so 
long  ago!" 

Poor  Nancy  spoke  cuttingly ;  but  hef  sarcaKin 
was  as  a  sword  with  two  points,  which  pierced 
her  own  heart  quite  as  much  as  it  wounded  her 
lover's. 

"  Nancy,"  said  Cephas,  and  he  took  her  hand 
again  so  tenderly  that  it  was  like  putting  heav- 
en away  to  withdraw  it,  *  *  if  we  love  each  other, 
let  us  be  true  with  each  other.  Can  yon  not 
trust  me  ?  Has  not  your  heart  assured  you  that 
I  could  never  stay  away  from  you  so  without 
good  reasons?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  doubt  but  you  had  reasons .^ 
replied  Nancy,  with  a  bursting  anguish  in  her 
tones.     "But  such  reasons !" 

*^Such  reasons?"  repeated  Cephas,  grieved 
and  repelled.  "Will  you  please  inform  me 
what  you  mean  ?  For,  as  I  live,  I  am  igno- 
rant!" 

"Ah,  Cephas!  it  is  not  true,  then,"  cried 
Nancy,  with  sudden  hope,  *  *  that — your  fathei^** 

"What  of  my  father?" 

"That  he  opposes  us;  that  he  has  ofiered 
you  money — *' 

A  vivid  emotion  flashed  across  the  young 
man's  face. 

"  How — what  have  you  heard,  Nancy?" 

"  Is't  true  ?"  said  Nancy ;  her  rigid  features, 
her  intense  look,  her  unnatural  tone  of  voice, 
all  betraying  the  painful  and  dangerous  tension 
of  feeling  with  which  she  awaited  his  replyt 
"  tell  me !  tell  me  quick !" 

"  I  would  have  preferred  to  tell  you  withont 
being  questioned  so  sharply,"  replied  Cephas. 
"But  since  hearsay  has  got  the  start  of  me,  and 
brought  you  the  news,  I  can  only  answer — be 
has  oifered  me  money.'* 

"  To  buy  you— to  hire  you — *' 

"Not  to  many  any  poor  girl — that's  the  bar- 
gain, Nancy,'*  said  Cephas,  with  the  tenderest 
of  smiles. 

"And  you  have  accepted?"  cried  Nancy, 
quickly. 

"I  have  accepted,"  responded  Cephas. 

Nancy  uttered  not  a  word,  but  she  sat  like 
one  frozen  by  despair,  her  eyes,  full  of  hopeless 
passion,  fixed  intent  and  tearless  upon  her  lover. 

"I  came  to  tell  you  all  this;. but  I  should 
have  told  you  in  a  difi!erent  way,  could  I  hate 
had  my  choice,"  said  Cephas,  with  profound 
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pitj  and  aflbctioii.  **What  I  haTO  done  is  fbr 
jour  happiness  as  much  as  mj  own.  Mj  father 
threatened  to  disinherit  ime  if  I  married  a  poor 
girl ;  and  how  conld  I  bear  the  thought  of  sub- 
jecting jon  to  snch  a  lot?  He  has  given  me 
three  thousand  dollars — I  only  received  it  to-daj 
or  I  should  hare  come  to  jou  before^ — for  Nancj 
—dear  Nancy !  do  not  look  so  strange !  it  is  for 
you,  for  you,  this  money— do  you  hear?" 

He  attempted  to  draw  her  toward  him,  but 
•he  sprang  indignantly  to  her  feet. 

^' Base  I  base!*'  she  exclaimed,  trembling 
with  emotion.  **  Cephas,  had  yon  struck  me 
dead  it  would  have  been  less  cruel  than  this ! 
To  oiler  m«  money!**  And  she  covered  lier  burn- 
ing fkce  with  her  hands. 

"Dearest,  dearest  Nancy!** — Cephas  caught 
her  and  folded  her  in  his  arms-^**  do  you  not 
understand?  It  is  your  dowry!  Ton  are  no 
longer  a  poor  girl.  I  promised  not  to  marry 
any  poor  girl,  but  I  never  promised  not  to  marry 
you.  Accept  the  dowry,  then  you  will  be  a  rich 
girl,  and — ^my  wife,  my  wife,  Nancy !" 

'*0h,  Cephas!  is  it  true?  Let  me  look  at 
you  I"  She  held  him  firm,  and  looked  into  his 
fiice,  and  into  his  deep,  truthful  eyes.  "It  is 
true !    Forgive  me !  forgive  me  !** 

What  more  was  said  or  done  I  am  unable 
to  relate;  for  about  this  time  there  came  from 
another  part  of  tfie  house  a  dull,  reverberadng 
sound,  succeeded  by  a  rapid  series  of  concus- 
sions, as  of  some  ponderous  body  descending  in 
a  swift  and  irregular  manner  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  It  was  Master  William 
Tansley,  who,  groping  about  in  the  dark  with 
intent  to  find  a  stove-pipe  hole  at  which  to 
listen,  had  lost  his  latitude  and  his  balance,  and 
tumbled  from  landing  to  landing,  in  obedience 
to  the  dangerous  laws  of  gravitation.  Mn.Blynn 
iiew  to  open  the  door;  found  him  helplesdy 
kicking  on  his  back,  wi&  his  head  in  the  rag- 
bag ;  drew  him  for^  by  one  arm ;  ascertained 
that  he  had  met  with  no  injuries  which  a  little 
salve  would  not  heal ;  patched  him  up  almost 
as  good  as  new ;  gave  him  her  sympathy  and  a 
lantern  to  go  home  with,  and  kindly  bade  him 
good-night. 

So  ended  Tip  Tansley*s  unfortunate  love-af- 
fiur ;  and  I  am  pleased  to  relate  that  his  broken 
heart  recovered  from  its  hurts  almost  as  speedily 
as  his  broken  head. 

A  month  later  the  village  dergyman  was 
called  to  administer  the  vows  of  wedlock  to  a 
pair  of  happy  lovers  in  the  widow  Blynn's  cot- 
tage; and  ^e  next  morning  there  went  abroad 
the  report  of  a  marriage  which  surprised  the 
good  people  of  the  parish  generally,  and  Judge 
Boxton  more  particularly. 

In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  Cephas  rode 
home  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  old  gentleman, 
and  ask  him  if  he  would  like  an  introduction  to 
the  bride. 

^  Cephas  I**  cried  the  Judge,  filled  with  wrath, 
smiting  his  son's  written  agreement  with  his 
angry  hand,  "k>ok  here  1  your  promise !  Have 
youfofgotten?" 


"Read  it,  please,"  said  Cei^ias. 

"  In  consideration . .  .**  began  the  Judge,  run* 
ning  his  troubled  eye  over  the  paper,  "I  do 
hereby  pledge  myself,  never,  at  cmy  time,  or  in 
any  place,  to  marry  any  poor  girt*' 

"You  will  find,**  said  Cephas,  "that  I  have 
acted  according  to  the  strict  terms  of  oar  agree- 
ment. And  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you. 
Sir,  that  I  have  married  a  person  who,  with 
other  attractions,  possesses  the  handsome  trifle 
of  three  thousand  dollars.*' 

The  Judge  fumed,  made  use  of  an  oath  or 
two,  and  talked  loudly  of  disinheritance  and 
cutting  off  with  a  shilling. 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  you  do  such 
a  thing,**  rejoined  Cephas,  respectfully ;  "  bat, 
after  all,  it  isn*t  as  though  I  had  not  received  a 
neat  litde  fortune  by  the  way  of  my  wife.** 

A  retort  so  happy,  that  the  Judge  ended  with 
a  hearty  acknowledgment  of  his  son*s  superior 
wit,  and  an  invitation  to  come  home  and  lodge 
his  lovely  encumbrance  beneath  the  parental 
roof. 

Thereupon  Cephas  took  a  roll  of  notes  frt)m 
his  pocket.  "AU  jesting  aside,'*  said  he,  "I 
must  first  square  a  little  matter  of  business  with 
which  my  wife  has  commissioned  me.  She  is 
more  scrupulous  than  the  son  of  my  fether,  and 
she  refused  to  receive  the  money  until  I  had 
promised  to  return  it  to  you  as  soon  as  we  were 
married.    And  here  it  is  1" 

"Fie,  fie!"  cried  the  Judge.  '']^eep  the 
money.  She's  a  noble  girl  after  all— too  good 
for  a  rogue  like  you  !** 

"I  know  it!"  said  Cephas,  humbly,  with 
many  tears  in  his  eyes ;  fbr  recollections  of  a 
somewhat  wild  and  wayward  youth,  mingling 
with  the  conscious  possession  of  so  much  love 
and  happiness,  melted  his  heart  with  unspeak- 
aMe  contrition  and  gratitude. 


AN  EDITORIAL  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

THERE  has  been  but  one  BoswelL  Biogra- 
phers do  not  often  suoeeedin  placing  before 
us  their  subject  just  as  he  lived  and  moved  in 
his  own  day  and  generation.  Hiey  place  their 
figure  on  the  canvas  fairly  enough ;  the  outlines 
are  genersDy  connect ;  the  colors  are  sufficiently 
glowing;  but  touch  it  as  they  may,  they  can 
not  communicate  to  the  sketdi  that  vital  spark 
which  shall  make  it  live  again  for  us ;  and  it  is 
only  an  icy  ideal  that  is  presented  for  the  in- 
spection and  admiration  of  posterity.  The  hero 
lives :  the  man  dies. 

The  story  of  the  battle  firom  the  Hps  of  the 
old  veteran  who  bore  his  part  in  the  chaige  in- 
terests us  more  than  tfie  most  brilUant  account 
of  the  greatest  historian.  The  rude  yam  of 
shipwreck  and  disaster  span  by  fbrecastle  Jack 
lives  longer  in  our  memory  than  the  finest  page 
of  Coqwr.  And  the  most  trivial  anecdote  of 
Washington  told  us  by  one  who  has  seen  him 
affofds  more  subject  fbr  lasting  diought,  and  is 
more  keenly  relished  than  the  best  ha^  doaen 
pages  in  any  volume  of  his  numberless  Lives. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  phflosopher,  as  well  as  the 
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general  reader,  pounces  with  peculiar  aridity 
upon  the  volumes  of  reminiscence  which  from 
time  to  time  drop  from  the  pens  of  the  old  wor- 
thies who  remain  to  us  from  another  day,  hop- 
ing here  to  find  that  which  the  biographer*!  pic- 
ture lacks. 

In  the  year  in  which  Nelson,  Pitt,  and  Fox 
were  buried  Mr.  Cyrus  Bedding  left  his  peace- 
ful home  in  Cornwall,  and  came  up  to  enter  on 
the  battle  of  life  in  London.  He  had  been  in 
infancy  dandled  on  the  knee  of  Howard,  the 
philanthropist;  was  in  early  youth  the  school- 
fellow of  Henry  Martyn,  the  devoted  missionaij, 
then  **  a  meek,  studious,  delicate  youth  ;**  re- 
members Sir  Humphrey  Davy  (whose  f&ther  was 
a  carpenter  at  Penzance)  going  as  assistant  to  a 
school  kept  by  a  relative  of  Mr.  Bedding ;  and 
when  a  child,  heard  John  Wesley  preach  on  a 
heap  of  Norway  timber  on  the  quay  at  Fal- 
mouth. On  his  way  to  London  Mr.  Bedding 
stopped  at  Bath,  and  there  saw  William  Pitt,  a 
tall,  thin,  prematurely  old  man,  sour-looking, 
walking  with  his  nose  in  the  air,  speaking  to  no 
one,  drinking  great  quantities  of  wine,  and  tak- 
ing laudanum  to  excess.  '*D — n  him,**  said 
Tiemey,  when  raising  his  pistol  to  fire  at  him, 
in  the  duel  on  Wimbledon  Common,  *Mt  is  as 
well  to  fire  at  a  devil*s  darning-needle  I**  It  is 
related  that  an  official  in  attendance  at  the 
House  of  Commons  used  to  be  ready  with  a  full 
beaker  of  port  wine  when  Pitt  arrived.  Of  this 
he  drank  off  nearly  a  pint  before  entering ;  re- 
peating the  draught  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing. 

The  great  man*s  legs  were  cased  in  brown 
top-boots — then  the  fashion-^the  boots  sustain- 
ed by  a  strap  behind  from  the  knee-band  of  the 
greenish-colored  cloth  breeches ;  and  the  breech- 
es secured  to  the  boot-tops  by  buckles,  the  white 
cotton  stocking  showing  conspicuously  between 
the  two.  He  wore  powder,  and  showed  marks 
of  feebleness. 

At  Pitt's  funeral  attended,  as  nearest  relative^ 
his  brother,  the  incapable  commander  of  the  ill- 
fated  Walcheren  expedition,  who  earned  him- 
self the  sobriquet  of  the  kue  Earl  of  Chatham, 
by  a  habit  he  had  of  coming  to  his  office  when 
half  the  business  of  the  day  was  over,  his  nights 
being  spent  in  play. 

In  our  days  William  Pitt  would  scarce  have 
been  a  great  man.  He  was  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  at  twenty-three,  had  read  little  but 
the  classics  before  that  time,  and  afterward  had 
leisure  only  to  raise  coalitions  and  taxes  to  pay 
them.  It  is  related  that  he  once  answered  a 
^ech  of  Sheridan's,  speaking  for  an  hour  and 
a  half,  and  then  asked  Sheridan  what  hU  speech 
was  about;  the  fact  being  that  he  had  been 
speaking  against  time — and  for  Buncombe.  So 
Sheridan,  when  Fox  once  quoted  Greek  in  a 
speech,  after  complimenting  the  honorable  mem 
ber  on  his  quotation,  remarked  that  he  should 
have  added  the  remainder,  and  thereupon  him- 
self gave  a  pretended  quotation  of  the  passage 
said  to  have  been  omitted,  but  in  fact  a  jargon 
of  his  own  invention ;  the  House  taking  it,  with 


wonderful  simplicity,  for  the  genuine  thing. 
After  the  batUe  of  the  Nile,  Dr.  Bennela,  of 
Winchester,  who  was  to  preach  the  congratnla- 
tory  sermon  after  the  victory  of  the  Nile,  anx- 
ious to  please  the  donors  of  his  loaves  and  fish- 
es, asked  Pitt  to  select  a  text  for  him.  **  And 
the  Lord  smote  the  Egyptians  in  the  hinder 
parts,**  quoted  the  Minister;  and  the  I>octor 
really  preached  from  this  verse,  to  the  intense 
amusement  of  all  who  heard  him. 

Bowland  Hill  was  at  this  time  preaching  in 
London,  and  his  eccentricities  drew  houses  only 
to  be  compared  to  those  of  Mr.  Spurgeon,  in  cor 
day.  The  two  men  seem  to  have  been  not  un- 
like— in  the  quaintness  of  their  comparisons,  at 
least  Hill  compared  a  sinner  to  an  ojster, 
which  opened  its  shell,  all  month,  to  take  in  the 
water ;  just  as  the  sinner,  with  his  mouth  at  full 
stretch,  took  in  the  tide  of  iniquity.  '*  Heaven- 
ly grace,*'  he  said,  was  **like  a  rump  of  beef- 
out  and  come  again — no  meagre  fare,  my  dear 
brethren.*' 

Mr.  Bedding  shortly  attached  himself  to  sev- 
eral literary  circles,  and  became  a  contributor 
to  various  of  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  of 
the  day ;  and  hence  so  many  pleasant  reminis- 
cences of  ministers,  lawyers,  and  literary  men. 

The  Sun  about  this  time  was  edited  by  John 
Taylor,  poet,  punster,  and  play-goer.  John 
was  possessed  of  a  fair  share  of  information,  but 
had  most  absurdly  incorrect  ideas  about  geog- 
raphy. His  wife  was  on  a  visit  to  Edinburgh, 
and  during  her  absence  the  worthy  man  desired 
to  gratify  her  by  a  poetical  apostrophe  in  his  pa- 
per.    He  accordingly  wrote,  commencing 

*'Hail,  Caledonia  I  eisterider* 
whereat  the  wits  were  in  ecstasies. 

Judge  Best,  another  oddity,  was  presiding  in 
a  trial  wherein  one  of  the  lawyers  for  the  de- 
fense impugned  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church.  Best's  piety  was  outraged,  and  he  si- 
lenced the  barrister  with  **  I'll  be  d— d  if  I  will 
sit  here  and  hear  the  Christian  religion  reviled 
in  this  way  I** 

Mr.  Jekyl,  a  barrister,  was  also  a  wit.  An 
apothecary  had  a  suit  in  court.  He  kept  a  viUa 
near  the  town  where  he  practiced.  JcJsyl,  who 
was  on  the  other  side,  contended  that  he  should 
have  lived  near  his  business.  '*  Methinks,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury,**  said  he,  *'  I  see  this  mod- 
em JEsculapius  retired  to  his  Sabine  fitmn,  cul- 
tivating his  plants  with  his  spatula,  watering 
them  with  his  syringe,  and  reclining  under  the 
shade  of  his  Peruvian  baric  !** 

Some  years  before  the  war  of  1812  Mr.  Bed- 
ding went  down  to  Plymouth.  Those  were  the 
dajTs  when  men  were  pressed  into  the  naval 
service ;  and  it  is  curious  to  read  the  statement 
of  a  British  captain  that  '*he  had  not  a  good 
man  in  his  ship  that  was  not  a  Yankee.**  Yan- 
kee sailors  are  not  so  plenty  nowadays.  They 
do  not  man  even  our  own  navy.  Dueling  was 
the  mode  then.  Dining  one  day  in  company 
with  some  officers,  a  peppery  little  marine  offi- 
cer took  ofiense  at  some  joke  of  a  tall,  stout, 
brawny,  good-tempered  Lieutenant,    The  little 
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man  rote  from  the  table,  eridently  intent  upon 
•ending  a  challenge. 

** Don't  go— don't  go,*'  nid  the  Lientenant, 
coolly;  **I  am  joor  commanding  officer.  I'll 
put  yon  under  arrest  if  yon  do.  I  won't  con- 
sent to  be  mnrdered." 

'*I  am  not  in  a  jetting  mood,  Sir,"  replied 
Uie  marine. 

*'Nor  I,"  said  the  Lieutenant  '*I  have 
more  at  stake  than  yon  can  hare.  HI  be  chalk- 
edj  if  you  must  hare  satis&ction." 

**  Chalked?'' 

*'Yes;  yoa  shall  be  chalked  out  fnll  siae 
upon  my  body,  and  if  yoa  hit  outside  it  will  be 
murder." 

This  plan  raised  a  laugh,  and  the  matter  was 
hushed  up. 

There  were  men  in  those  days  who  contend- 
ed that  Nelson  was  no  sailor ;  by  which  they 
meant,  howerer,  only  that  he  was  no  martinet. 
His  ship  was  never  in  crack  order.  He  permitted 
ropes  to  hang  around,  and  things  were  slorenly 
on  board.  But  then  he  knew  how  to  fight  the 
enemy;  and  probably  his  men  fought  all  the 
better  for  not  being  worked  up. 

In  Plymouth  lived  Sir  Mastey  Lqiez,  a  Jew 
millionaire  baronet,  once  money  sharer,  then 
half  politician,  half  miser,  of  whom  some  good 
stories  are  current  to  this  day.  He  was  pur- 
chasing land  around  his  seat,  Mariston,  and  had 
concluded  a  bargain,  after  modi  higgling.  Sir 
Massey  professed  to  have  no  ready  money,  and 
the  seller  consented  to  take  the  Biaronet's  notes 
at  four  months. 

**  Now  you  will  want  these  bills  discounted  ?" 

"Yes." 

*'  Well,  I  will  discount  them  for  you.  How 
will  jovL  have  the  money  ?" 

A  stationer  had  been  burned  out.  A  sub- 
scription was  opened  in  the  town  to  reimbune 
him.  One  day  the  Baronet  entered  the  new 
shop,  saying, 

"I  have  not  subscribed  any  thing  for  yon, 
Mr.  Rogers.  Give  me  a  stamp  to  draw  a  bill 
for  thirty  pounds." 

The  stamp  was  given,  the  bill  drawn,  signed, 
and  presented  to  the  grateful  stationer,  and  the 
Baronet  said  good-day.  Presently  he  returned, 
breathless. 

'*But,  Bir.  Bogen,  you  did  not  pay  me  for 
tht  stamp." 

The  money,  about  eighteen  pence,  was  hand- 
ed over  to  him,  and  Sir  Massey  was  satisfied. 

Of  a  piece  with  this  was  his  taking  a  pine-ap. 
pie,  worth  a  guinea,  as  a  gift  fbr  dessert  to  a  pub- 
lic dinner,  and  exchanging  it  on  the  way  f!or  a 
smaller  one,  podbedng  half  a  guinea  by  the  op- 
eration. With  all  his  quaint  niggardliness, 
however,  his  word  was  his  bond.  He  had  prom- 
ised to  vote,  in  the  India  House,  for  the  friend 
of  a  half-pay  lieutenant  who  sometimes  dined 
with  him.  When  Uie  time  came  Sir  Massey 
was  two  hundred  miles  from  London ;  yet  he 
actually  rode  down  post-haste,  cast  his  votes  f<9r 
a  man  he  had  never  seen,  and  quietly  rotomed 
without  informing  any  one  of  the  act 


To  Plymouth  and  its  neighborhood,  too,  re- 
sorted occasionally  Haydon  and  Wilkie,  the 
painters.  There  is  a  comical  story  of  Wilkie, 
who  was  very  desirous  of  learning  to  swim,  and 
one  day,  at  dinner,  asked  ELaydon  to  teach  him. 

*' Can't  I  learn  a  little  now?"  said  he,  and 
immediately  began  sprawling  upon  the  draw- 
ing-room carpet.  A  table  was  procured  ibr 
him,  and  he  got  upon  it,  with  his  face  down- 
ward, moving  his  limbs  like  an  awkward  frog. 
He  was  very  much  afraid  of  the  water. 

And  here  comes  in  a  bit  of  American  ro- 
mance. A  young  American  named  Graham, 
bom  at  Catsldll,  the  son  of  a  New  York  mer- 
chant, was  detained  in  England  by  the  war  of 
1812.  He  became  destitute  in  Plymouth,  and, 
after  various  struggles,  went  up  to  London, 
where  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Bir, 
Burden,  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  standing. 
Graham  ivas  well  read  and  talented,  and  Ms. 
Burden  sent  him  to  Cambridge  to  complete  his 
studies,  with  a  view  to  entering  the  bar.  Here 
Graham  became  dissipated,  and,  on  leaving,  took 
to  gambling.  He  wrote  fbr  various  of  the  pe- 
riodicals of  the  day,  was  the  intimate  friend  and 
— so  says  Mr.  Redding — the  forensic  rival  of 
Talibnrd,  '^whom  he  far  surpassed  in  natural 
talent,"  but  was  totally  untrustworthy.  He  went 
to  France,  dipped  deeper  into  play,  and  came 
back  more  than  ever  confirmed  in  his  gambling 
propensity.  For  a  while  he  made  a  living  by 
translations,  then  acted  as  amanuensis  to  Ugo 
Foscolo,  whom  he  insulted  and  drew  into  a  blood- 
less duel;  Graham,  who  had  the  first  shot,  firing 
wide,  from  a  sentiment  of  honor,  he  being  the 
aggressor,  and  Foscolo  refusing  to  fire,  and  in- 
sisting on  arguing  the  point.  After  this  he  was 
editor  of  the  LUerary  Mtueum  ;  lost  this  conneo- 
tion,  and  finally,  in  desperation,  forged  a  check, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  off  to  New  York.  Here 
he  became  editorially  connected  with  the  New 
York  Enqmrer,  and  bade  fair  to  retrieve  his  ca- 
reer; but,  finally,  lost  his  life  in  a  duel  with  a 
Mr.  Barton,  whom  he  struck  in  return  for  some 
personal  observations.  Mr.  Barton,  we  believe, 
is  living  still.  In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Evening  Post^  written  the  evening  before  the 
duel,  Graham  said :  '*  I  admit  that  I  am  in  the 
wrong ;  that,  by  giving  him  (Mr.  Barton)  a  blow, 
I  have  forced  him  into  the  position  of  a  chal- 
lenger. *  *  *  I  will  not  hear  of  any  settlement 
short  of  some  abject  and  craven  submission  from 
him.  •  •  •  After  he  is  perfectly  satisfied,  I  may, 
perhaps,  apologia — ^that  is,  in  case  I  am  fatally 
wounded." 

Thus  ended  the  life  of  one  who,  had  he  pos- 
sessed homely  virtues  equal  to  his  talents,  might 
have  attained  almost  any  eminent  position  he 
had  chosen.  The  intimate  friend  and  rival  of 
the  great  Talfourd  lived  and  died  a  castaway. 

The  blind  Dr.  Woloott  (Peter  Pindar)  was 
one  of  Uie  noted  men  of  those  days.  The  Doc- 
tor—under hisffom  de  pAon^— bitteriy  satirised 
the  second  and  third  of  England's  Geoiges.  An 
old  lady  once  asked  him  if  he  did  not  think  he 
was  *'  a  veiy  bad  subject  of  our  pious  King?" 
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**  I  do  not  know  any  thing  about  that,  Ma- 
dame," was  the  reply ;  "but  I  ch  know  that  the 
King  has  been  a  derilish  good  subject  for  me.'* 
Of  the  Earl  of  Liverpoors  writings  he  said, 
but  too  truly,  that  they  nerer  showed  a  spark 
of  fire  till  they  were  put  into  the  grate. 

He  had  a  curiou^  trick  of  mnemonics.  When 
he  wished  to  recall  the  name  of  a  person  or 
place,  he  would  begin  to  repeat  the  alphabet 
till  he  came  to  the  first  letter  of  the  required 
word,  when  the  whole  name  invariably  came  to 
him. 

In  his  youth  the  Doctor  had  been  jilted  by  a 
country  belle.     He  told  the  story  himself. 

"  'Betsy,'  said  I,  'will  you  take  me  for  bet- 
ter for  worse  ?' 

" '  Impossible,  Doctor,  unless  you  will  wait ; 
I  am  in  six  deep  already.' " 

Which  he  called  *'  the  most  comfortable  as- 
surance a  man  in  love  ever  received." 

In  his  youth  he  had  met  Johnson — the  great 
Samuel.  He  determined  to  try  what  Johnson 
would  say  in  the  way  of  contradiction ;  and  look- 
ing, with  him,  at  one  of  Sir  Joshua  Reyncdds's 
finest  paintings,  observed,  ''I  think.  Doctor,  that 
picture  of  Sir  Joshua's  is  one  of  the  best  he  ever 
painted.-' 

"I  differ  from  you.  Sir,"  answered  the  great 
man ;  ''I  think  it  one  of  his  worst." 
There  the  conversation  dropped. 
Wolcott  admired  a  Miss  Dickenson,  and  has 
handed  down  her  name  in  this  neat  epigram : 
"  In  ancient  days,  great  Jove,  to  dkow 
To  gaalng  mortal!  here  below 
The  lores,  the  Tirtaet,  and  the  graces, 
Wat  forced  to  form  three  female  faoei. 
Bat  (so  Improred  his  art  dlrine) 
In  one  fair  female  now  they  ihine. 
Aloud  I  hear  the  reader  cry, 
*  Heavens  (to  the  poet)  I  what  a  lie  I* 
Now,  as  I  hate  the  name  of  liar. 
Sweet  IHckenBon,  I  do  desire 
You'll  see  this  unbeliering  Jew, 
And  prove  that  all  IVe  said  is  tmo  !** 

He  told  a  characteristic  story  of  a  sailor  in 
church.  The  divine  was  reading  the  passage, 
**  Then,  fearing  lest  we  should  have  fallen  upon 
the  rocks,  they  cost  four  anchors  into  the  sea." 
A  fisherman  cried  out,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  congregation,  "  All  wrong — all  wrong  I  put 
about — ^put  abouti  lubberly  fellows  I  d — ^n  me, 
if  I  would  not  have  saved  ship  and  caigo!" 

There  came  sometimes  to  Wolcott  a  Colonel 
Thornton — a  Munchausen  redivivus.  Among 
other  tough  stories — all  which  he  believed  him- 
self—he declared  that  once,  when  banting,  he 
fell  with  his  head  on  the  edge  of  a  scythe,  which 
cut  it  smoothly  in  two,  the  halves  falling  over 
his  shoulders  like  a  pair  of  epaulets. 

"And  what  then,  Colonel?" 

*'Why,  fortunately  enough,  the  huntsman 
came  up,  and  in  a  quarter  of  a  second  clapped 
the  halves  together  before  the  blood  was  chill- 
ed. It  all  depended  upon  the  nid:  of  time; 
any  body  might  then  do  it  with  the  same  suc- 
cess." 

At  Paris,  whither  the  English  flocked  in  mass- 
es upon  Napoleon's  abdication,  a  carious  trans- 


action in  the  war  came  out.  It  was  proren  that 
the  British  Government  had  entered  largely  upon 
the  forging  of  French  assignats,  as  a  means  of 
depreciating  the  currency  of  their  enemies — a 
mode  of  warfare  not  particolarly  honorable. 
One  Obadiah  Westwood  was  employed  in  this 
nefarious  business,  and  received  a  pension  for 
the  service.  The  agent  who  negotiated  with 
Westwood,  in  order  to  secure  his  lasting  silenoe, 
induced  his  unsnqiecting  tool  to  forge  a  fifty- 
pound  note  of  the  Bank  of  England.  West- 
wood  foolishly  g^ve  this  into  the  agent^a  bandi^ 
and  from  that  moment  his  Hfe  was  in  the  power 
of  the  Government,  foigeiy  being,  at  that  time, 
punishable  with  death.  It  is  stated  that  a  pro- 
posal was  now  made  by  the  agent  to  prosecute 
the  man,  and  at  once  have  him  legally  pot  cot 
of  the  way ;  but  to  this  perfidy  his  horrified  part- 
ner  declared  that,  if  it  were  attempted,  he  would 
proclaim  the  whole  facts  to  the  worid.  There- 
upon Westwood  was  pensioned. 

In  1821  Mr.  Bedding  became  associated  widi 
the  poet  Campbell  in  the  editing  of  a  monthly 
magazine  owned  by  Colbum  the  publisher.  We 
learn  little  of  Campbell  firom  these  reminis- 
cences, except  that  he  was  a  first-class  incapa- 
ble, groaning  at  the  idea  of  any  continuous  la- 
bor, absurdly  absent-minded,  inserting  as  an 
article,  on  one  occasion,  a  paper  of  instmctions 
sent  him  as  a  guide  in  the  preparation  of  a  po- 
litical article ;  inviting  his  contributor!  to  tan- 
ner to-day,  and  expecting  them  to-morrow ;  or, 
worse  yet,  writing  to  take  bade  the  invitatioii 
on  the  plea  that  **his  table  was  full  ;**  and,  al- 
together, doing  as  little  as  possible  of  the  wori^ 
of  the  periodical  to  which  his  name  gave  pres- 
tige. It  is  curious  to  know  that  he  conld  never 
be  got  to  admit  the  merit  of  his  **  Hohenlinden," 
calling  it  "  damned  drum-and-tmmpei  rerses," 
and  admitting  it  reluctantly  into  Us  collected 
works. 

Magazine  writers  were  at  this  time  paid  at 
the  rate  of  twelve  guineas  (sixty  doUajt)  per 
sheet  of  sixteen  pages — ^the  page  holding  some- 
what less  matter  than  that  of  this  magazine. 
Miss  Mitford,  who  contributed  laigely,  in  prose 
and  verse,  to  the  magazines,  was  almost  the  sole 
exception  to  this  rule.  She  insbted  npon  be- 
ing paid  six  guineas  per  article — prose  or  vene^ 
short  or  long — herself  retaining  the  copyright, 
or  privilege  to  republish,  and  refusing  to  write 
for  less.  To  which  Mr.  Bedding  says,  "The 
lady  knew  how  to  baigain.^ 

Dramatic  criticisms  were  then  a  leadhig  feat- 
ure; and  a  Frendiman  was  employed  to  pre- 
pare, in  FKnch,  critiques  on  the  theatrical  re- 
presentations  in  Paris.  These  were  afterward 
translated.  Finally  the  French  correi|KMident 
declared  his  ability  to  prepare  his  matter  in  En- 
glish, and  submitted  a  specimen  of  delidoos 
Gallic-English,  commencing, 

'*  If  the  tragedy  of  *  Andromaque'  was  play- 
ed to-day  for  the  first  time,  I  doubt  that  the 
character  of  Pyrrhus  and  his  laBguishing  sighs 
was  suffered ;  but  the  rich  character  of  the  pie- 
destinated  Orestes,  of  tiie  forioas  Hennione,  and 
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the  inuneiiM  beAvties  of  ttyle,  hmgi  up  again 
in  thii  work,  fiMce  him  in  the  firatorder  of  the 
better  tragedies.  Tahna,  who  is  upon  his  de- 
IMUtmre  for  the  departements,  has  played  Snn- 
dkf  the  character  of  Orestes  with  a  great  per^ 
i^BCtioii,  the  three  ktter  act  an  vpperooat,  with 
a  despairing  saperiority  for  his  iblk>wers.  Not- 
er  the  tmgic  art  had  not  a  so  worthy  inteipret- 
er;  the  expression  of  his  fkce,  his  gesture,  his 
position,  and  the  expressive  and  dreadfal  tnne 
ofhift  Toice>  iaeite  the  terror  in  the  mind  of  the 
spectator.  •  •  •  Mademoiselle  Yolnais  yet  had 
a  great  nnderstaading,  but  the  physic  means 
want  to  him,  and  this  defhnlts  are  not  compen- 
sated by  cries  and  contortions.  The  Toice  of 
the  trath  ean  woond  Mademoiselle  Yolnais,  but 
ttte  interest  of  the  art  is  always  that  conduct  my 
pen,  and  it  is  true  to  be  said  that  Mademoiselle 
Vobiais  can  not  play  the  yonng  princess  in  the 
tragedy,  became  his  physic  and  his  age  defend 
it  imperioosly  to  her.** 

Among  the  magazino  writers  and  nltimma- 
rines  of  those  days  was  Miss  Lydia  White,  an 
invalid,  who  fancied  herself  continually  at 
death's  door,  and  used  to  invite  people  to  see 
her  die.  A  friend,  who  had  gone  several  times 
by  special  invitation,  and  oome  away  disap^ 
pointed,  at  last  revised  to  attend,  pleacUng  that 
he  "eonld  not  affi>rd  to  waste  so  much  time 
on  a  mortuary  uncertainty." 

After  some  interval,  Hood  succeeded  Camp- 
bell in  the  editorship.  Mr.  Redding  bears  wit- 
ness to  his  writing  his  most  '*  ihcetions  things'' 
in  the  midst  of  pain.  In  a  private  note  Hood 
complains,  **  There  never  was  such  an  in-ke^>- 
er.  Wherelbfe,  if  yon  will  favor  me  with  a  call 
any  day,  864  to  1 1  shall  be  at  himie.** 

The  first  Sir  Robert  Peel,  it  eeems,  was  an 
acute,  money-loving  man.  His  son,  the  late  bar- 
onet, kept  inoe-horses,  much  to  bis  father's  an- 
noyance. After  frequent  remonstrance,  he  said 
to  the  son,  '*  You  can  not  afford  to  keep  them. 
What  a  heavy  expense  they  must  be!  Why 
don't  yon  turn  them  into  my  park  ?  The  grass 
U  going  to  waste  there.  The  man  to  whom  I 
let  it  has  gone  off  without  paying  me."  The 
horses  were  accordingly  turned  in ;  whereupon 
the  old  man  seized  them,  and  sold  them  for  the 
rent  due  firom  the  previous  occupant. 

Then  there  was  Lady  Cork,  of  whom  Sydney 
told  that  she  was  so  deeply  moved  at  a  charity 
sermon  that  she  boswwed  a  guinen  of  her  neigh- 
bor to  put  into  the  plate.  She  had  a  oonstitu- 
tiooal  proclivity  to  appropriate  trifles  in  the 
houses  of  her  friends.  *<Dont  leave  those 
things  about  so,  my  dear,"  she  used  to  say,  "or 
1  shall  steal  them." 

And  Rogers,  of  whom,  for  a  wonder,  we  haye 
a  new  anecdote.  At  dinner,  one  day,  some  one 
spoke  of  the  neeessity  of  empfoytog  attorneys 
in  every  thing  that  was  done.  Rogers  replied, 
**Not  in  doing  every  thing,  my  dear  Sir;  the 
•bottle  is  with  yon;  we  ean  not  drink  by  au 
tomey.** 

His  friends  used  to  say  thai  the  best  my  to 
he  on  good  tenns  with  Rogers  was  to  •bonvw 


money  of  him.  It  was  noticed  that  when  paid 
he  did  not  seem  to  think  half  so  much  as  before 
of  his  quondam  debtor. 


MY  STORY:  THE  STORY  OF  FLOR- 
ENCB  FAY. 

IT  was  Christmas  eve,  sixteen  years  ago  this 
night,  when  I  was  one  of  a  stage-load  of  pas- 
sengers approadiing,  through  a  blinding  snow^ 

storm,  the  little  Tillage  of  F ,  thirty  miles 

from  New  York.  The  wind,  as  night  drew  near, 
increased,  and  tossed  the  wildly-flying  snow 
into  huge  drifts  across  the  road,  and  each  mo- 
ment rendered  our  progress  more  and  more  em- 
barrasdng. 

"  We  shall  hardly  reach  the  tavern,"  said  the 
driver  to  me^  as  I  sat  by  his  side  upon  the  box, 
**  if  the  snow  piles  T:p  this  way ;  end  besides, 
we  are  on  wheels,  and  they  clog  tip  so  that  the 
cattle  can  hardly  make  *em  turn  round.  Then 
it*s  coming  on  pesky  dark,  and  I  sha'n't  be  able 
to  keep  in  the  road,  for  all  is  white  alike !" 

Here  the  driver  shook  fh>m  bis  cap  and 
shaggy  coat  masses  of  snow,  which  made  him 
look  like  an  Arctic  bear,  and  laid  on  the  whip 
to  force  the  coach  through  a  drift  ahead  fall 
breast  high  to  the  smoking  and  panting  horses. 
But  the  loud  cries  of  the  man,  who  shouted  as 
if  he  were  mad,  and  the  combined  eflbrts  of  the 
straining  animals  could  not  overcome  the  mass. 
The  wheels  stuck  fiist  and  bnried  to  the  axle  out 
of  s^t,  and  the  floor  of  the  coach  was  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  snow. 

"It's  no  use,  gentlemen!"  said  the  driver, 
laying  back  his  whip  along  the^top  of  the  stage ; 
"the  coach  '11  have  to  remain  here  till  morn- 
ing, and  then  itll  take  twenty  yoke  of  oxen  to 
pull  it  out.  I  must  unhitch  the  cattle,  and  let 
'em  flounder  through  it  into  the  village  as  they 
can.  It*s  all  up  vrith  us  to-night !  Besides,  i 
it  blows  and  snows  on  at  this  rate,  I  sha*n't  see 
the  top  o*  my  coach  in  six  hours !  You  must 
foot  it,  and  wade  as  you  can,  gentlemen ;  there 
is  no  help  for  it." 

And  there  was  no  help  fbr  it.  The  "in- 
sides"  crawled  out,  and  sank  to  the  arms  in  the 
yielding  drift  Many  were  the  sounds  of  dis- 
content, and  not  a  few  were  words  of  f^r,  lest, 
if  they  left  the  side  of  the  coach,  they  should  be 
lost  in  the  drifts  which  lay  between  us  and  the 
town,  which  was  fbll  a  mile  distant.  Darkness 
was  coming  on ;  and  our  situation  was  far  fhnn 
agreeable,  and,  indeed,  not  wholly  unattended 
with  peril ;  for  it  was  a  fearful  storm,  the  wild 
and  eddying  winds  driving  the  sharp  crystals  of 
snow  into  our  foces,  and  rendering  it  impossible 
to  see,  except,  at  intervals,  dirough  crevices  be- 
tween the  visor  of  our  caps  and  mufflers. 

The  delay  to  me  was  more  annoying  than 
dangerous,  as  I  vfas  young  and  vigorous,  and 
vras  not  bom  amidst  northern  snows  to  tremble 
at  a  scene  like  this.  It  was  the  wedding-night 
of  my  sister !  My  fkther's  residence  was  a  mile 
beyond  the  village,  and  two  miles  from  where 
we  were  snow-bound  in  the  road !  I  had  re- 
turned from  Europe,  after  a  year's  absence,  only 
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two  days  before,  after  a  long  passage  on  the  sea, 
and  my  sister's  marriage  had  been  pat  off  three 
weeks— from  the  fifth  of  December,  at  which 
time  I  should  have  reached  home  if  I  had  had 
a  favorable  passage,  to  this  eve  of  Christmas. 
I  was  now  hastening  to  be  present  at  an  event 
(Louise  being  my  only  sister,  and  as  beautiful 
as  she  was  dear  to  me)  as  important  to  me  as 
my  own  marriage  would  have  been. 

The  dri\-er  of  the  coach,  a  sensible,  generous- 
spirited  fellow,  by  whose  side  I  had  ridden  all 
day,  and  who  knew  me  well  from  a  boy,  said, 

**  If  you  will  follow  the  horses  close,  they  will 
break  a  path  for  you  as  they  flounder  along.  It 
will  take  you  full  three  hours,  anyhow,  to  get 
to  your  father*s  place  through  these  drifts.  Be 
so  good,  Sir,  as  to  help  me  unhitch." 

In  a  few  moments  the  wheel-horses  were 
clear  from  the  coach,  and  were  encouraged  to 
proceed.  They  breasted  the  bank  of  snow,  and 
forced  a  deep  path,  slowly  but  sprely,  through  it. 
They  would  sometimes  rear  high  in  the  air,  and 
plunge  forward  with  frenzied  efforts,  to  make  pro- 
gress. I  followed  them  closely,  and  the  driver 
with  his  whip  urged  them  on.  The  passengers 
struggled  on  in  the  rear,  some  shouting  with 
dismay,  fearing  to  be  left,  while  others  manfully 
tramped  along,  breasting  the  storm  like  brave 
hearts,  resolutely  and  in  silence. 

After  incredible  exertions,  with  the  night 
upon  us,  and  the  wind  carrying  the  snow  wild- 
ly through  the  air,  and  howling  around  the 
dwellings,  we  all  reached  the  inn,  thanks  to  the 
strong  and  patient  horses ! — for  their  strength  at 
such  a  time  wo^  stronger  than  man's  will — so 
dependent  are  we  often  upon  brute  endurance 
for  our  safety  in  this  world.  The  cheery  lights 
from  the  inn  windows,  the  welcoming  voices  that 
met  us  from  the  expecting  and  wondering  peo- 
ple, soon  made  us  forget  our  late  perils;  but 
before  mo  was  yet  a  mile  of  storm,  and  snow, 
and  open  country.  I  resolved  to  proceed  forth- 
with to  my  father's.  A  resolute  purpose  soon 
accomplishes  its  end.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  reaching  the  inn  I  waa  mounted  upon  a 
strong  horse,  and  on  my  way  to  Oak  Hill,  the 
home  of  my  childhood.  I  started  from  the  inn 
with  many  cautious  words  of  warning  from 
mine  host. 

"  If  you  find  you  are  like  to  lose  your  way. 
Sir,"  he  said,  as  I  rode  away  into  the  storm  and 
darkness,  **you  had  best  turn  back  at  once.  I 
will  keep  a  light  aloft,  to  show  you  the  way  here 
again." 

'*I  shall  see  the  lights  of  the  Hall  as  soon  as 
I  rise  the  hill,"  I  answered,  **  and  I  shall  make 
only  for  those.     Good-night,  Sir.'* 

The  next  moment  I  was  pressing  along 
through  the  village  street.  The  snow  drove 
thick  and  fiercely  in  my  face.  In  a  few  min- 
utes I  had  left  the  village  behind,  and  bad  gain- 
ed the  hill  over  which  the  road  wound.  It  was 
bare  of  snow,  as  the  wind  swept  over  it  without 
obstacle.  I  caught  sight  of  my  home — of  the 
distant  lights  faintly  glimmering  through  the 
mists  of  snow.    It  was  a  fearful  ride,  but  it  was 


accomplished  by  dint  of  animal  tUxetngHh  and 
hunuui  wilL  I  reached  the  gate,  white  with 
snow,  and  my  horse  as  white  with  foam.  The 
bare  old  oak  that  stood  by  it  swung  its  ircm 
branches  in  the  storm,  and  flung  them  up  and 
down  like  a  crazed  Briareni.  The  sight  of  the 
mansion,  with  a  dozen  lighted  windows,  was  the 
most  cheerful  contrast  to  the  daiimess  mnd  ton- 
pest.  I  was  soon  at  the  door,  but  ere  I  reached 
it  I  heard  the  sounds  of  laughter  and  ci  hap- 
piness from  within,  rising  joyfully  above  the 
storm. 

There  were  several  carriages  standing  under 
shelter  of  a  shed  near,  and  to  one  of  die  coedi- 
men  I  gave  in  charge  my  horse.  The  next 
moment  I  was  in  the  side  hall  of  the  wing  re- 
motest from  the  festivities.  Here  I  was  re- 
CK^nized  by  one  of  the  servants,  who,  with  a  jar- 
ful cry,  hastened  to  inform  my  mother  of  my 
arrivflJ.  While  he  was  gone  I  was  shaking  the 
snow  from  my  apparel ;  but  I  was  still  half  en- 
veloped with  it  when  my  mother  caught  me  in 
her  arms,  and,  with  a  mother's  glad  cry  of  joy, 
welcomed  me  home. 

**  We  had  given  you  up,**  she  said,  sorr^ring 
me,  "after  the  storm  set  in ;  and  yon  are  too 
late.  We  waited  an  hour,  and  your  sister  is 
j  ust  married.    What  a  disappointment  to  her ! " 

"And  to  me,  also,"  I  said,  sonowfblly. 
"  But  I  am  not  too  late,  at  least,  to  join  in  the 
gaycties  of  the  evening." 

Guided  by  my  mother  I  was  shown  into  a 
room  where  the  young  ladies,  who  were  now  in 
the  hall  below,  had  cast  aside  their  bonnets  and 
wrappers,  and  arranged  their  toilet. 

"Here,"  said  my  dear  mother,  "you  can 
make  yourself  look  a  little  tidier.  How  tall 
you  have  grown,  and  how  much  manlier !"  she 
added,  with  maternal  pride.  "  I  will  leave  yon 
to  your  toilet.  No  one  will  come  in,  and  I  will 
let  your  sister  know  you  are  here." 

My  happy  mother  then  left  me.  I  was  akme 
in  this  boudoir  so  recently  thronged  wiUi  lovely 
girb.  It  was  a  sort  of  Paradise  without  its 
Eve.  What  bewitching  bonnets  were  thrown 
upon  the  ottomans  and  chairs;  what  graceful 
shawls,  yet  retaining  the  undulating  shape  of 
the  fair  forms  which  they  had  warmly  enlc^ded, 
were  lying  around  1  The  whole  room  woie  an 
air  of  enchantment.  It  was  like  a  vase  ones 
filled  with  fragrant  flowers,  now  gone,  bnt 
*'The  ■cent  of  the  rMM  remained  there  ■tOL'* 

I  drew  near  to  the  mirror.  It  was  suspended 
above  a  marble  toilet-table.  I  glanced  into  it 
with  a  sort  of  half-hesitation,  for  it  seemed  to 
me  that  I  ought  to  behold  it  full  of  the  sweet 
faces,  and  lovely  shoulders,  and  snowy  necks 
and  arms  that  I  knew  had  not  long  ago  been  re- 
flected in  it.  But  all  were  gone.  I  need  not 
have  hesitated;  I  beheld  only  my  own  sea- 
browned  features,  and  my  dark -brown  lock% 
much  disordered  by  my  contest  with  the  storm. 
I  soon  made  myself  look  a  little  more  presenta- 
ble, and  was  regarding  the  improvement  in  my 
aspect  with  some  satisfaction,  when  my  glance 
fell  upon  a  little  flesh-tinted  glove,  which  lay 
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upon  the  white  marble  under  the  glass.  It  was 
an  exquisite  object — so  small,  so  sh^^el/,  and 
yet  plump  with  the  rounded  form  which  the 
hand  from  which  it  had  been  drawn  had  lent 
to  it.  It  was,  without  question,  the  sweetest 
and  dearest  little  witch  of  a  gauntlet  in  the 
world.  It  seemed  to  liave  been  cast  down  there 
bj  its  £Eur  owner  to  challenge  all  the  world  to 
find  A  hand  to  fit  it ;  as  once  the  Prince,  who 
had  found  Cinderella's  slipper,  called  for  the  foot 
that  could  wear  so  tinj  a  shoe. 

'*The  challenge  I  accept,"  I  said,  mentaUj. 
'*!  will  take  up  this  lovelj  casket,  and  wtar  it 
on  mj  heart  till  I  find  the  jewel  T 

I  did  not  intend  a  petty  larceny.  A  gallant 
deed  is  not  a  theft,  even  though  it  go  so  far  as 
to  steal  a  lock  of  a  lady's  hair,  or  a  glore  care- 
lessly dropped — nay,  eren  a  kerchief,  broider- 
ed  and  scented  as  ftx>m  blest  Araby.  It  is  not 
a  crime  for  notice  of  book  and  statute,  else  were 
swains  and  lovers  arrant  rogues,  and  desenring  of 
the  pillory  4  for,  beahrew  us !  more  glores,  and 
tresses,  and  kerchie&  have  been  stolen  from  la- 
dies fair  than  would  fill  a  show-taHe  at  the  Ex- 
position de  Paris. 

No,  I  did  not  intend  to  pilfer  the  sweet  little 
glove,  only  possess  myself  ^  tamow.  1  took 
it  up  with  the  delicatest  touch  in  the  world.  It 
was  as  soft  as  a  rose-lea(  and  smelled  of  roses 
and  violets.  I  carefully  preserved  the  hand- 
shape  of  it,  and  imagined  how  lovely  and  per- 
fect must  have  been  the  member  that  had  filled 
it,  and  being  now  withdrawn  left  it  a  mould  of 
•  beauty. 

'^The  owner  of  this  glove,  if  she  be  heart 
free,'*  I  said,  as  I  stole  it  to  my  lips,  '*  shall  be 
my  bride,  or  1  never  wed." 

I  heard  a  Dght  step  at  the  door.  It  was  my 
sister,  glorious  and  queenly  in  her  bridal  array. 
I  held  her  in  my  arms,  and  then  released  her  to 
put  her  at  arm's-length,  to  regard  her  superb 
beauty. 

'*I  am  so  sorry  that  you  were  not  here  in 
time,  dearest  brother.  Trusting  to  your  letter, 
whidi  reached  us  two  days  ago,  we  chose  to- 
night; as  Edward—" 

'^  Your  Jmaband  Edward,"  I  said,  smiling. 

'*  Yes,"  she  answered,  deeply  and  beautifully 
blushing ;  'Mt  is  a  new  and  strange  word,  and  I 
do  not  realize  it  all.  Edward  was  desirous  of 
leaving  for  the  South  at  once,  where  his  -duty 
calls  him,  and  he  could  not  delay." 

**  I  am  not  too  late  to  congratulate  you  both  I 
And  here  is  my  noble  brother-in-law  to  receive 
my  embrace,"  I  exclaimed,  as  one  of  the  hand- 
•omest  of  men  advanced  and  shook  me  cordially 
by  the  hand. 

"  Friends  once — ^brothers  noir,"  I  said,  warm- 
ly, as  I  returned  his  greeting. 

**  We  little  anticipated  this  morning  a  storm 
like  this,"  he  said;  ''I  feared  it  would  detain 
yon." 

* '  It  was  almost  insurmountable.  It  still  con- 
tinues, and  there  will  be  no  leaving  here  for 
man  or  horse  before  to-morrow  noon  at  least," 
I  said. 


*'  I  have  ordered,"  said  my  mother,  **  all  the 
horses  to  be  unharnessed  and  sheltered,  and  all 
the  coachmen  and  servants  to  remain  in  the 
kitchen,  where  the  blazing  fire  of  a  huge  Yule 
log  will  make  them  forget  the  storm  abroad." 

I  now  followed  my  beauteous  sister  into  the 
dandng-rooms.  It  w|i8  an  old-fashioned  house, 
once  the  residence  of  my  great-uncle,  a  colonial 
governor,  and  still  retained  its  respectable  and 
baronial  air.  What  with  its  paneled  walls,  its 
carved  cornices,  its  deep  chimneys,  wide  stair- 
case, and  numerous  arched  alcoves  and  seated 
recesses,  it  was  a  stately  specimen  of  the  archi- 
tectural opulence  of  the  luxurious  age  of  the 
First  George,  in  whose  reign  it  was  built. 

The  large  apartments  glittered  with  wax  lights 
reflected  from,  gorgeous  costumes,  jewels,  and 
bright  eyes.  I  stood  for  a  moment  at  the  door 
gazing  upon  the  scene  with  admiration.  Three- 
score dancers  were  upon  the  floor,  and  flying 
feet  and  waving  arms  and  forms  entwining  made 
me  dizzy  with  the  sight ;  while  above  the  heavy 
tread  of  manly  feet  and  graceM  glancing  of  lit- 
tle feminine  ones,  swelled  the  wild  and  joyous 
tide  of  instrumental  music,  making  my  heart 
bound  again. 

That  little  glove? 

I  had  hidden  it  in  the  bosom  of  my  vest  as 
my  sister  entered  the  toilet-room ;  and  it  now 
lay  there  against  my  heart. 

*'No,  I  will  not  dance,"  I  said  in  reply  to 
my  sister,  *'  at  least  not  now :  1  will  look  on ;" 
and  while  she  and  a  young  man  went  flying 
down  the  hall  I  stood  interchanging  saluta- 
tions and  words  of  return  with  some  of  the 
youths  and  young  women  of  my  acquaintance. 
But  soon  all  were  absorbed  in  dancing,  and  I 
stood  watching  the  dancers,  and  trying  to  dis- 
cover by  her  symmetry  of  form,  or  by  her  su- 
perior beauty,  the  owner  of  the  lost  glove.  I 
passed  fh>m  room  to  room  and  all  the  dancers 
passed  before  me,  yet  I  saw  none  who  could  be 
the  Cinderella  for  that  petite  gauntlet,  save  my 
sister  I  But  her  gloves  were  both  worn,  and  in- 
stead of  being  pink  were  as  white  as  the  breast 
of  a  snow-white  dove.  It  could  not  belong  to 
my  sister,  therefore !  Every  lady  in  the  room 
was  fuU-gloved  save  two ;  and  these  I  felt  could 
not  have  worn  the  toy  I  had  found. 

My  curiosity  was  now  piqued.  A  mystery 
seemed  to  envelop  the  affair.  I  resolved  to  pur- 
sue the  search  systematically.  But  first  I  re- 
turned to  the  toilet-room  to  see  if  there  was  not 
possibly  a  mate  to  be  found  to  it !  and  to  exam- 
ine it  more  closely  for  some  mark  or  nande. 
The  room  was  empty.  I  drew  the  glove  from 
my  vest  when  I  detected  some  hard  substance 
within  one  of  the  fingers.  I  shook  it,  when  lo ! 
there  fell  upon  the  marble  table  a  ring,  all  light 
and  splendor,  and  flashing  with  the  profusion 
of  diamonds  which  enriched  it  I  With  an  ex- 
clamation of  surprise  I  caught  it  up  and  gazed 
upon  it  with  admiration.  It  was  superb  and 
costly,  and  as  heavy  with  gold  as  gorgeous  with 
gems. 

"The  fiur  owner  of  the  glove,"  thonght  I, 
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'4ii  remoring  it  has  drawn  off,  unknowingly, 
this  ring.'* 

I  was  now  deeply  interested  in  this  discoreiy. 
The  light  of  romance  was  kindling  about  the 
glove.  The  periphery  of  the  ring  was  reiy  lit- 
tle. It  could  not  pass  beyond  the  first  joint  of 
my  little  finger.  How  small  and  shapely  the 
finger  that  it  had  encircled  I 

While  I  was  gazing  upon  these  treasures,  the 
sweet  glove  and  sparkling  annulet,  and  lost  in 
a  sort  of  love-reverie  thereupon,  I  was  startled 
by  the  entrance  of  a  group  of  laughing  and 
flushed  girls,  who  had  come  into  the  toilet-room 
to  rearrange  their  hair  disheveled  by  the  wild 
abandon  and  rapid  motions  of  the  dance.  They 
were  all  talking  merrily  and  were  upon  me 
before  I  could  retreat  into  my  mother's  room 
adjoining.  But  before  I  escaped  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  face  and  form  of  glory  and  beauty 
that  nor  Peri,  nor  Sappho,  nor  Niobe  could  have 
gazed  upon  without  envy.  Her  face  was  radi- 
ant with  joy,  and  her  symmetrical  form  was  the 
mould  of  womanly  perfection.  She  was  the 
centre  of  the  group,  and  seemed  to  be  honored 
and  loved  by  them  all,  for  two  of  them  enfolded 
her  with  entwining  arms,  one  on  each  side,  con- 
fessing her  the  central  Grace  of  their  lovely 
triad. 

**  Florence  has  left  her  glove  and  her  ring  in 
it,'*  said  one  of  the  maidens  to  my  mother,  whom 
I  now  saw  behind  me  coming  in. 

'*  But  /  think  she  has  let  some  fine  cavalier 
have  it,"  said  another. 

At  this  moment  they  caught  sight  of  me. 
Their  voices  were  hushed,  like  choral  music, 
suddenly  ceasing ;  and  I  was  the  centra  of  four- 
teen beautiful  inquiring  and  rather  surprised 
looking  eyes.  I  doubtless  stood  like  a  culprit, 
for  at  their  first  appearance  I  had  concealed 
glove  and  ring  together  in  my  bosom.  ''This 
is  my  son,  girls  I  some  of  you  know  him,"  said 
my  mother;  '*I  told  him  to  co^e  in  here  and 
make  himself  look  a  little  nice  before  seeing  the 
ladies ;  for  he  has  been  out  in  all  the  stoirm  I*' 

'*He  must  like  this  room  vastly,"  said  a 
wicked  minx,  a  sort  of  half  cousin  of  mine  with 
sloe-black  eyes,  and  a  figure  no  bigger  than 
Queen  Mab's ;  ''for  this  is  the  second  time  he 
has  been  in  here  I "  Here  the  mignonne  gave  me 
a  very  naughty  look,  and  laughed  in  my  face  so 
splendidly  that  I  was  half  a  mind  to  slap  her 
cheek ;  but  she  came  up,  and  putting  her  hand 
in  mine,  said, 

"You  are  vexy  stately  since  you  have  been  to 
Europe,  cousin  Jonathan.  Was  I  so  little  you 
couldn't  see  me  to  speak  to  me  in  the  hall,  when 
every  body  else  was  receiving  your  shake  of  the 
hand?  Have  you  seen  Florence's  glove  and 
ring?" 

This  point-blank  Interrogatory  took  me  so  by 
surprise  that  I  was  speechless.  Conscious  of 
having  the  missing  treasures  lying  so  near  my 
heart  that  they  felt  its  warmth  and  moved  with 
its  undulations— -conscious  of  my  guilt,  I  should 
have  been  compelled  to  confess  upon  the  spot 
and  produce  them  before  all  eyes — thus  betray- 


ing that  I  had  half  faUen  in  love  with  their  in- 
visible owner — ^when  the  attention  of  all  was 
drawn  to  an  exclamation  from  the  sweetest  voice 
ever  heard  out  of  paradise,  which  said,  in  a  tone 
half  of  disappcuntment, 

**  The  glove  is  not  here — ^nor  the  ring  V 

"  Look  upon  the  floor,  Florence  I" 

"  Search  in  the  drawer !"  "" 

"  It  was  her  birthday  gift — eighteen  years  old 
to-day!" 

"  It  was  so  very  beautiful !" 

"  And  80  valuable !" 

"I  do  not  mind  the  value,**  said  the  same 
charming  voice,  which  when  heard  before  imd 
made  my  blood  thrill  as  if  electricity  were  shoot- 
ing its  golden  arrows  through  my  nerves.  "  It 
was  my  father's  gift !" 

'*  Let  us  look  under  the  ottomans  and  table," 
said  others ;  and  all  the  girls,  bending  like  so 
many  lilies,  seardied  on  the  carpet  for  the  lost 
diamonds  with  their  diamond  eyes.  The  way 
they  searched  showed  me  how  she  who  lost  them 
was  loved ;  and  upon  her  I  fixed  my  gaze  as  she 
stood  by  the  toilet-table,  her  forefinger  pressed 
against  her  sweet,  rosy  mouth,  and  her  whole  air 
and  attitude  that  of  recollection.  She  seemed 
to  ask  herself, 

"Did  I  really  leave  my  glove  here ?  Did  I 
really  take  my  ring  off  with  it,  if  I  did  ?  or  did  I 
lose  the  ring  from  my  finger  in  dancing  ?"  She 
then  shook  her  pretty  head  with  a  hesitating  and 
doubtful  movement,  and  turning  to  the  bevy  of 
fair  searchers  at  her  feet,  said, 

"Don't  look  any  more.  I  perhaps  did  not 
leave  it  in  my  glove  when  I  took  the  glove  off 
to  fasten  my  bracelet  I  am  quite  certain  I  Ifud 
the  glove  down  on  this  table ;  but  I  will  not  be 
so  certain  that  I  removed  the  ring  with  it.  I 
only  missed  it  a  fow  moments  ago.  It  is  gone ; 
but  I  feel  very  sorry,  and  I  know  it  is  ominous, 
Nelly."  These  last  words  were  spoken  in  an 
under-tone  with  a  soft,  sad  look  to  one  of  her 
companions. 

After  a  thorough  search  of  the  floor  and  chair% 
with  many  exclamations  of  wonder,  sympathy, 
regrets,  and  hopes  that  it  would  yet  be  found, 
the  girls  began  to  approach  the  glass,  yet  look- 
ing upon  me  as  if  I  were  an  intruder ;  and 
doubtless  I  Fas,  for  there  I  stood  like  a  statue, 
my  gaze  fixed  upon  the  beautiful  stranger.  Yet 
within  all  was  wild  and  throbbing  excitement 
The  face  of  the  lovely  loser  of  ^e  glove  had 
completed  the  work  of  romantic  love  which  the 
finding  of  the  latter  had  begun  to  light  up  in  my 
heart 

I  was  recalled  to  myself  by  an  earnest  look 
from  her  eyes,  as  if  she  had  for  the  first  time 
taken  any  notice  of  me.  She  had  been  so  ab- 
sorbed in  her  loss  that  my  presence  was  quite 
disregarded.  But  perhaps  it  was  tiie  mesmeric 
concentration  of  my  gaze  upon  her  which  caused 
her  to  lift  her  glorious  eyes  and  fix  them  upon 
me  from  beneath  the  twilight  shadows  of  her 
long  curved  eyelashes.  As  our  eyes  met,  I 
felt  mine  flash  flre  and  my  pulse  leap,  while  my 
heart  bounded  as  if  it  would  fly,  Uke  a  caged 
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bird,  from  iu  prison.  She  dropped  her  ejes 
beneath  the  intense  warmth  and  love  of  mine, 
and  coloring  deeply,  tamed  awaj,  as  one  of  her 
friends  said,  laughingly, 

'*  Dear  Fbrence  t  you  will  hare  to  offer  a  re- 
ward for  your  ring.  What  shall  it  be,  girls?" 
she  asked,  looking  roond  her. 

One  said,  "  Her  heart,  if  it  be  a  gentleman 
who  finds  it." 

Another  said,  **Akissr 

A  third  said,  "The  ring  itsdf!" 

*'No,'*  said  the  litUe  minx  Ihaye  called Qneen 
Mab,  ''The  glore  is  enongh  for  finding  both. 
Dear  me,  I  have  a  loTer  who  would  go  into  ec- 
stasies for  my  bootlace ;  to  say  nothing  of  my 
glore  I** 

Here  there  was  a  general  ontburst  of  musical 
laughter,  under  corer  of  which  I  made  my  es- 
cape ;  and,  thief  as  I  was,  canying  off  with  me 
the  ring  and  glore  for  which  such  a  persevering 
and  kindly  seard^  had  been  made.  I  confess  it 
cost  me  a  great  effort  to  stand  by  quietly  and  let 
this  search  proceed ;  and  the  anxiety  and  dis- 
appointment so  apparent  on  the  features  of  the 
fkir  Florence  so  appealed  to  my  generous  nature 
that  I  was  more  than  once  on  the  ere  of  telling 
her  I  had  found  it,  and,  placing  it  in  her  hands. 
But  it  had  gone  too  far.  They  were  concealed 
in  my  bosom,  and  to  draw  them  forth  before  all 
those  laughing  Hebes  and  Euphrosynes,  and  so 
betray  the  ralue  I  had  placed  on  them,  I  had 
not  courage  to  do.  So  I  said  to  myself,  **I 
will  embrace  the  first  moment  after  the  leares 
the  boudoir  to  place  them  in  her  possession,  and 
frankly  tell  her  why  I  did  not  do  it  when  so 
many  were  searching  for  them.** 

It  was  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  I  had 
left  the  toilet-room  when  I  discorered  the  lorely 
owner  of  the  glore,  whom  I  had  in  rain  been 
diligently  seeking  through  all  the  rooms,  stand- 
ing alone  in  an  alcove  of  the  conservatory.  Her 
face  was  turned  from  me ;  but  what  eye  could 
mistake  the  Grecian  fall  of  those  superi)  shoul- 
ders, or  fail  to  recognize  (once  seen)  the  un- 
dulating line  of  beauty  in  her  moulded  form, 
every  motion  of  which  created  new  lines  of  beau- 
ty ravishing  to  the  eye  and  captivating  to  the 
heart!  The  moon  had  risen  and  poured  a  silvery 
flood  of  radiance  through  the  window.  Its  beams 
were  half  intercepted  by  the  shining  dark  leaves 
of  an  orange-tree,  and  fell  upon  her  exquisite 
profile  in  flakes  of  soft,  pure  light,  and  over  her 
snow-white  robes.  She  was  gazing  thoughtful- 
ly out  of  the  window  upon  the  driving  clouds 
and  the  deep-blue  sky,  revealing  here  and  there 
a  star  coldly  shining.  The  storm  had  been  over 
for  more  than  an  hour,  and  the  earth  lay  calm 
and  still  in  her  shroud  of  sparkling  snow,  which, 
far  as  the  horizon,  mantled  her  surface.  All 
was  white  below,  all  blue  above,  save  the  fleecy 
clouds  home  back  to  the  north  by  the  warm 
south  wind  which  within  the  hour  had  taken 
the  place  of  the  cold  northern  blast. 

The  spectacle  of  the  bright,  ^risp  snow  glit- 
tering in  the  moonlight  was  one  which  potiesied 
a  charm  peculiariy  its  own. 


I  stopped  with  an  emotion  of  delight  on  see- 
ing the  object  I  was  in  search  of  so  near  me. 
She  had  not  heard  my  steps,  for  the  music  and 
the  feet  of  the  dancers  rendered  them  inaudible 
even  to  ears  not  sealed  by  the  retreat  of  the  soul 
to  its  own  world  within.  I  could  see  that  she 
was  whc^y  absorbed  in  thought,  and  thoughts 
evidently  suggested  by  the  scene  before  her,  for 
her  eye^  were  looking  forth  upon  it,  but  had  lost 
their  speculation.  How  exquisitely  beautiful 
she  was!  I  feared  to  breathe  lest  I  should 
alarm  her.  But  with  my  eyes  I  drank  in  her 
beauty  till  my  soul  was  intoxicated  with  love. 
And  was  it  love?  Was  I  indeed  in  love  with 
one  to'^  whom  I  had  never  spoken  ?  If  love  be 
secret  joy — if  love  be  a  delight  of  the  soul  inex- 
pressible by  words — if  love  be  sweet  rapture  and 
holy  emotion — if  love  open  new  fountains  in  the 
depths  of  our  existence — if  it  unfold  new  capa- 
bilities of  bliss,  if  it  create  a  world  all  glory 
and  beauty  with  stars  and  moon  and  sun  and 
skies  to  which  the  skies  and  sun  and  moon 
and  stars  of  the  outer  world  seem  but  shadows — 
if  love,  as  by  a  stroke  of  lightning,  transforms 
the  whole  man,  and  converts  what  was  rough, 
and  fierce,  and  proud,  and  cold  in  the  nature, 
into  the  soft,  and  gentle,  and  patient,  and  ten- 
der— ^if  love  beholds  in  its  object  the  unfallen 
Eve  of  a  new  Paradise,  and  is  ready  to  take  even 
the  ai^le  of  death  from  her  hand  if  she  offer  it 
to  him — if  love  is  ready  to  pour  out  all  the  treas- 
ures of  its  heart  at  the  feet  of  its  object,  then  was 
I  in  love — in  love  with  Florence  Fay — far  such 
was  the  sweet  alliteration  by  which  I  heard  her 
companions  call  her. 

Aiid  loved  she  mef 

Can  love  be  without  an  answering  heart? 
Do  the  arrows  of  any  passion  fly  at  fault,  and 
spend  their  swiftness  on  the  resistless  air?  Is 
love  bom  in  man*s  solitary  heart  without  the 
wedlock  of  a  kindred  heart  ?  Or  is  love*s  ge- 
nial seed  not  first  cast  into  the  heart  by  wo- 
man's eye  or  by  woman's  voice  ?  Yes.  BCan 
never  loves  alone.  His  heart  is  like  the  rocky 
soiL  Woman  scatters  seed  by  the  wayside,  and 
some  fisll  thereon ;  and  lo  I  flowers  spring  up,  and 
roses  and  violets  cover  the  rock,  and  a  garden 
is  where  all  before  was  sterile.  So  love  first  is 
kindled  in  the  heart  of  man  by  woman's  eye  or 
by  woman's  voice,  or  by  her  beauty  flashing  on 
the  soul. 

I  did  not  love  Florenoe  Fay  for  her  glove's 
sake,  nor  for  the  jeweled  ring ;  all  the  emotion 
these  awakened  was  of  a  romantic  and  adven- 
turous characte]>— curiosity  to  see  the  fair  wearer 
of  such  exquisite  toys.  I  might  have  worn  that 
ring  and  glove  neidt  my  heart  forever,  and  yet 
never  known  the  passion  aroused  by  the  brief, 
half  eyelid-vailed,  yet  thrilling  glance,  which 
met  mine  from  her  sweet,  brilliant  eyes  in  the 
toilet-room.  A  romantic  attachment  based  on 
a  flower,  a  glove,  or  a  jewel,  or  a  little  estray 
8lii^>er  even,  is  not  love,  and  never  can  reach 
love.  The  diffBrence  between  it  and  true  pas- 
sion is  that  which  exists  between  the  glove  and 
the  &ir,  soft,  warm,  Uue-veined,  palpitating 
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hand,  al}  life  and  beauty  to  the  tonch,  and  the 
cast-off  glove  that  once  coyered  it. 

Before  the  eyes  of  Florence,  when  they  look- 
ed into  mine,  all  my  glove-love  vanished ;  and 
deep,  holy,  living  heart-passion  succeeded.  As 
a  glove-lover  I  could  have  returned  the  glove  to 
her  with  a  set  and  graceful  speech,  but  as  a  cap- 
tive to  her  splendid  eyes  I  was  fcistened  with 
riveted  chains  to  her  feet,  and  felt  that  I  could 
not  utter  a  syllable  before  her.  Love  strikes 
dumb,  while  false  love  is  garrulous  and  com- 
plimentary. Love  compliments  only  with  the 
eyes,  worshiping  afar  off.  It  loves  silence  and 
twilight,  and  to  look  in  loving  eyes  and  feel  the 
consciousness  of  being  loved  again.  True  love 
never  asks  if  it  be  loved,  nor  says  to  its  object, 
**l  love  thee.**  As  the  blind  man  need  not 
be  told  but  knoweth  that  the  sun  shines  hf  its 
warmth,  so  the  lover  (for  love  is  blind)  knows 
that  he  is  loved ;  he  feels  it  in  the  touch  of  the 
warm  hand  he  holds  softly  and  unresisting  in 
his  hand,  by  the  warmth  of  the  sweet  glances 
that  turn  upon  him.  No.  Love  never  says 
*'  I  love.**  Love  exchanges  hearts.  A  heart  is 
lost  and  a  heart  is  gained  on  both  sides.  This 
is  why  they  love  one  another,  these  lovers ;  for 
they  have  one  another^ a  hearts. 

Therefore,  as  I  loved  Florence  in  the  instant 
that  our  eyes*  met,  I  knew  that  in  the  same 
glance  she  must  have  lost  the  key  of  her  heart, 
and  unconsciously  left  it  open ;  for  I  seemed  to 
look  straight  into  it  through  her  eyes,  which  did 
not  repel  mine. 

So  instantaneous  are  our  emotions  that  elec- 
tricity is  not  more  rapid  than  our  volitions. 
While  the  eye  of  a  maiden  is  receiving  the 
briefest  glance  of  a  passing  youth,  she  has  time 
in  that  fraction  of  a  second  to  decide  whether 
it  shall  be  repelled  or  barred  out,  or  answered 
kindly ;  and  so  wonderful  is  the  varied  power 
of  expression  in  the  eye  of  woman,  that  the 
least  shadow  of  indecision  is  discoverable  in 
those  brilliant  mirrors,  those  duplex  shields  of 
Cupid,  and  the  eye  of  the  gazer  instinctively 
knows  whether  his  advances  of  the  eye  ought  to 
be  repeated  or  abandoned ;  for  if  they  are  re- 
peated in  spite  of  the  repellent  look,  not  quicker 
nor  more  certainly  would  a  mad  knight's  lance 
be  shivered  in  pieces  against  a  berg  of  ice  than 
fiEilling  upon  her  cold  eye  would  these  daring 
glances  be  annihilated. 

It  was  with  diffidence,  y^t  nvith  a  certain  in- 
stinctive confidence,  that  I  ventured  softly  to 
draw  nearer  the  maiden,  whose  eyes  not  only 
had  met  mine  but  received  theirlooks  kindly,  and 
answered  them  with  the  golden  arrows  of  her 
own — arrows  pointed  with  smiles,  and  feathered 
from  the  wings  of  Cupidon.  *  I  know  I  shall  be 
considered  by  some  very  vain ;  but  I  must  risk 
this  judgment,  for  I  wish  to^write  candidly  and 
truthfully,  and  conceal  neither  the  good  nor 
evil.  Besides,  it  is  my  theory,  not  I,  which  is 
answerable  for  any  inferences  that  may  bring  in 
question  the  character  and  degree  of  my  mod- 
esty. All  true  lovers  will  understand  me,  and 
render  me  fair  justice.     Confident,  then,  Uiat  I 


should  be  kindly  answered  if  I  were  so  bold  m» 
to  speak  to  her,  I  said,  softly, 

**  Florence  1*' 

I  was  not  heard.  My  voice,  in  my  desiie 
not  to  startle  her,  was  too  low.  Why  ^  I  call 
her  f* Florence?**  None  but  those  allied  hj 
blood  or  friendship  can  thus  address  by  her  vir- 
gin  name  a  fair  young  girl,  spoken  to  for  die 
first  time. 

It  was  the  sweet  assurance  of  love— an  nnde- 
finable  feeling,  as  if  I  had  known  and  loved  her 
from  etemi^,  as  we  love  angels  whom  we  have 
never  seen ! 

"Florence  I*' 

At  the  moment  her  eyes  were  np-raised  to- 
ward the  stars.  Her  hands  gently  coming  to- 
gether, were  clasped  above  her  heart.  Her  coun- 
tenance wore  an  elevated  and  spiritual  expr^ 
sion.  She  seemed  the  incarnation  of  Prajer. 
Her  lips  moved,  and  I  knew  she  prayed.  Tears, 
too,  ran  shining  down  her  cheeks,  and  broke 
like  fragile  crystals  upon  her  enfolded  hands, 
which  shone  with  no  Jewels  but  these  tears. 
As  the  devout  young  anchorite,  partly  with  hu- 
man passion,  partly  with  heavenly  adoration, 
falls  upon  his  knees  before  the  beauteous  Ma- 
donna of  Raphael  or  Correggio,  so  I  was  prompt- 
ed to  kneel  in  her  chastening  presence.  The 
name  I  had  half  spoken  fell  mutely  upon  mj 
parted  lip.     She  spoke  audibly : 

"  It  was  thy  gift,  my  sainted  father !  left  by 
thee  to  be  mine  when  I  should  reach  this  eight- 
eenth birth-day.  I  know  not  what  evil  it  fore- 
bodes I     Pray  God  it  befall  me  not  I  ** 

"Florence  I** 

She  beard  me,  and  turned  her  head  toward 
me,  yet  not  in  a  startled  manner,  but  exactly 
as  if  she  knew  I  was  present  and  near  her. 
But  she  no  sooner  recognized  me  as  the  stran- 
ger of  Ae  boudoir  than  her  pale  features  were 
richly  mantled  with  the  splendor  of  a  thousand 
roses.  "Pardon  me,'*  die  said,  in  a  kindly 
and  natural  manner,  "I  thought  I  was  quite 
alone.** 

"I  have  been  so  daring  as  to  interrupt  you 
to  assure  you  that  all  your  fears  of  evil  omen 
are  groundless.** 

"Then  you  heard  my  words!  I  was  quite 
forgetful,  l^r,  that  I  could  not  be  alone  in  the 
midst  of  festivities.  You  are,  I  believe,  Mr. 
Beckford?- 

"Yes.** 

"I  knew  you  were  expected.  Your  like- 
ness to  your  sister  is  wonderful,  and  I  recog- 
nized you  Ht  once.  With  her  brother  I  can 
speak  freely,  especially  as  you  have  heard  me 
mention  an  omen.  But  I  shall  weary  you  with 
what  3ron  will  regard  as  very  foolish,**  she  add- 
ed, looking  into  my  face  with  a  smile,  and  with 
all  the  frankness  and  ease  of  a  sister. 

"What  interests  you,  Florence — ^I  mean  to 
say,  Miss  Fay—** 

"No,  Florence;  that  is  better.  By  that 
you  called  me  when  first  I  knew  your  voice.** 
She  dropped  her  eyelids  as  if  she  felt  she  had 
said  or  betrayed  too  much ;  but  Immediately 
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went  on :  **  The  loss  of  mj  ring  has  deeply  af- 
fected me.  It  was  mj  father's  gift,  which  on 
his  death-hed,  seren  yean  ago,  he  directed 
riioold  be  presented  to  me  on  my  eighteenth 
birthday  by  my  mother,  which  request  was 
complied  with  this  morning.  Bat  I  have  now, 
what  I  fear  yon  will  call  a  very  senseless  thing, 
to  add.  My  father  died  in  Louisiana,  where  I 
was  bom.  After  his  death  I  was  sent  North 
for  my  education.  The  night  before  I  left,  be- 
ing then  in  my  eleventh  year,  an  African  wo- 
man, a  slave  of  the  fitmily,  who  bore  the  repu- 
tation of  a  fortune-teller,  came  to  see  me,  and 
bid  me  good-by.  As  she  released  my  hand, 
after  carefully  scanning  its  lines,  she  repeat- 
ed to  me  a  wild,  terrible  stanza,  which  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  forget,  so  deep  was  the  impres- 
sion it  made  on  my  young  mind.  Your  sister, 
whose  bridesmaid  I  am  to-night,  and  who  was 
my  schoolmate,  will  tell  you  how  I  have  awaked 
at  night,  repeating  in  alarm  the  fearful  gibber- 
ish of  the  Fetich  woman.  The  words  are  rude 
and  broken,  but  they  imply  that  if,  on  my 
eighteenth  birthday,  there  is  also 
On  the  Mme  eve  a  bride. 
The  nme  night  a  nov-etonn. 
At  midnight  a  ring  loet, 

there  will  be 

On  the  morrow  a  eorpee.** 

**And  do  you  credit  all  this,  Florence?"  I 
asked,  smiling,  not  wholly  unimpressed  with 
the  trembling  tones  and  pale  cheek  of  the  love- 
ly Southron. 

*'I  do  not  know  what  to  say.  But  since  I 
have  lost  the  ring,  I  have  caught  myself  repeat- 
ing the  lines,  and  I  am  overwhelmed  with  su'^ 
perstitious  fear  and  dread,  for  all  but  the  hut 
awful  line  is  fulfilled !  The  *  bride'  is  your  sis- 
ter;  the  *  snow-storm'  has  swept  over  us ;  *  a 
ring*  is  lost ;  and  now — "^ 

'*  Do  not  repeat  more,  dear  Florence, **  I  said, 
taking  her  hand,  which  did  not  withdraw  itself. 
''To  show  you  how  groundless  are  all  your 
fears,  behold  your  rinfjt  and  also  your  lost 
glove  I- 

With  these  words  I  took  the  glove  from  my 
bosom,  and  displayed  it  before  her  eyes;  and 
well  was  I  rewairded  by  tbe  instantaneous  flush 
of  joy  which  lighted  up  her  fkoe.  *'  I  found 
them,'*  I  added;  ''and  when  the  party  of  girls 
came  in  I  concealed  them,  but  intending  alone 
to  return  them  to  the  owner ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose I  have  been  searching  for  you  until  I  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  discover  you  in  this  moonlit 
alcove.  Keep  the  ring,  Florence;  but  reward 
me,  as  the  finder,  with  permission  to  retain  this 
little  glove.** 

"  "The  glove  is  yours,**  she  said,  smiling,  with 
happiness  beaming  in  her  lovely  face ;  "  so  long 
as  the  ring  is  found,  I  will  fear  nothing  from — ** 

Here  she  stopped  abruptly,  and  hurriedly  ex- 
amined each  finger  of  the  glove  which  I  had 
placed  (with  the  ring  in  it,  as  I  supposed)  in 
her  hand. 

"  It  is  not  here  !*'  and  her  face  became  dead- 
ly pale. 


I  snatched  the  glove  from  her,  and  a  mo- 
ment's examination  showed  me  that  it  was 
empty.  I  began,  in  my  turn,  to  grow  pale, 
and  searched  my  vest  and  bosom,  but  could  not 
feel  it.  She  stood  transfixed  with  expectation, 
her  cheeks  white  as  pearls,  the  glove  held  be- 
tween her  fingers,  her  lips  parted,  and  her  eyes 
fastened  upon  me  with  hope  struggling  with 
fear. 

"  I  must  have  dropped  it  in  the  hall  or — '* 

I  did  not  complete  my  broken  sentence,  which 
I  uttered  with  conflicting  emotions,  caused  by 
a  half-defined  participation  in  her  superstitious 
fears,  for  she  threw  her  arms  above  her  head, 
and  clasping  them  convulsively  with  a  sort  of 
despair,  uttered  a  shriek  and  fbU.  But  my  arm 
arrested  and  broke  her  fall.  Her  shriek  was 
unheard  amidst  the  noise  of  the  music  and  danc- 
ing, for  no  one  came.  Gently  I  laid  her  life- 
less form  upon  the  ottoman  in  the  alcove,  and 
opening  the  window,  took  snow,  and  sprinkled 
it  over  her  £ice  and  forced  it  between  her  lips. 
It  had  the  effect  of  recalling  her  to  sensibility, 
and  with  an  effort  she  sat  up  and  said,  "I  am 
better — now — better,*^  She  then  added,  with  a 
shudder,  "  Not  snow — not  snow — not  tnoto.  Oh, 
not — ^not  snowl"  Attributing  this  strong  re- 
pugnance to  the  sudden  chilliness  which  it 
caused,  I  apologized,  but  she  answered : 

"I  know  it.  You  were  right.  I  was  very 
foolish.  I  have  given  you  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble.    But  not  Bxow.*' 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  better.  Shall  I  go  and 
call  my  sister  ?  or  will  you  let  me  conduct  you 
to  my  mother's  room  ?  We  can  reach  it  through 
the  Hbrary  without  encountering  the  dancers.** 

"  No,  no ;  not  yet.  I  shall  be  well  in  a  mo- 
ment. You  are  very  good.  But  the  lost  ring ! 
It  is  fated  I  That  fearful  prophecy  will  all  bo 
accomplished!** 

"Nay,  Florence,**  I  remonstrated  in  gentle 
tones,  as,  seated  by  her,  I  supported  her  lovely 
person  unreprovcd,  for  she  was  far  from  being 
yet  herself.  **  The  ring  I  shall  find  again  as 
soon  as  you  are  recovered  enough  for  me  to 
leave  you.  It  has  been  very  carelessly  dropped 
fhnn  my  vest.  I  will  retrace  every  step  I  took 
in  looking  for  you.  Fear  not,  it  will  be  found  1 
As  for  this  Ethiopian  sorceress,  heed  not  her 
words.  It  required  no  prophet  to  say  thot  on 
your  eighteenth  birthday  there  would  be  a 
bride;  for  on  Christmas  eve  many  a  bridal 
takes  place,  and  doubtless  to-night  there  are 
scores  of  brides !  Nor  did  it  demand  a  prophet 
to  foretell  a  snow-storm  on  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber. Neither  did  it  require  the  son  of  a 
prophet  to  predict  a  ring  lost  on  Christmas  eve ; 
for  it  is  a  season  of  rough  festivities,  and  per- 
haps of  the  thousand  happy  gatherings  to-night 
there  is  many  a  fair  girl  who  is,  with  you,  la- 
menting the  loss  of  a  ring.  A^  for  the  last  line 
of  these  predictions,  many  will  be  the  house  in 
the  broad  land  where  there  will  lie  a  corpse  ere 
to-morrow  ni^t** 

Florence  faintly  smiled,  gently  thanked  me, 
but  sloTPdy  shook  her  head.     I  gazed  upon  her 
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in  silence.  I  wot  not  what  to  say.  Her  eyes 
were  closed,  and,  half  rtcumbent,  she  sofiered 
herself  to  be  supported  by  my  arm.  How  loye- 
ly — how  bcantiftil  she  appeared  1  Not  Palmer's 
Sleeping  Peri  was  more  exqoisitely  fair  and 
pure.  What  a  moment  of  bliss  was  this  to  my 
worshiping  heart  I  Within  the  gentle  ciicut 
of  my  arm's  deferential  support  I  held  all  that 
I  ever  had  beheld  on  earth  that  I  could  lore. 
This  sweet,  dear  child  of  beauty  and  innocence, 
this  fairest  flower  among  the  daughters  of  men, 
had  unfolded  to  me  a  new  inner  life  of  love  and 
peace.  She  had  taught  me  love,  and  her  bright 
ejea  were  become  to  that  inner  world's  horizon 
the  morning  and  evening  star.  My  soul  had 
found  its  mate,  and  had  not  hers  also?  What 
but  consciousness  of  being  loved,  of  finding  a 
soul  in  sympathy  with  her  own,  could  have  led 
her,  all  at  once,  to  put  such  childlike  and  un- 
reserved confidence  in  me?  Without  doubt 
we  were  made  one  for  the  other,  as  all  true 
lovers  are.  Without  doubt  souls  are  paired 
in  heaven  ere  they  come  on  earth ;  for  He  who 
ordained  marriage  from  the  beginning  left  not 
the  fixlfillment  of  his  command  to  chance.  He 
who  commanded  metl  to  love  their  wives,  cre- 
ated, in  the  beginning,  the  wife  for  the  husband. 
Love  is  the  attraction  which,  aflier  a  time,  draws 
these  paired  souls  each  to  the  other ;  and  when 
such  souls  meet  on  earth  they  need  no  artificial 
introduction.  They  know  each  other  inttii- 
tively.  Their  eyes  meet,  or  their  hands  touch, 
or  their  voices  are  heard  one  by  the  other,  and 
instantly  the  pulse  bounds,  and  the  heart  springs 
forward  as  if  to  embrace  and  reunite  itself  with 
its  other  heart — and  so  one  heart,  double  in  all 
its  joys  and  woes,  in  its  smiles  and  tears,  is  made 
of  the  twain.  They  both  become  one  fle^. 
This  is  the  mystery  of  love  at  first  sight.  All 
other  love  is  friendship  intensified,  and,  like 
friendship,  may  grow  cold,  and  even,  by-and-by, 
sever  itself  from  its  object ;  but  true  love  is  bom 
in  heaven,  hearts  are  made  in  pairs  there,  and 
'tis  the  bliss  of  earth  to  search  each  other  out 
and  reunite  again  forever. 

The  sweet  o^oncfefi,  or,  rather,  the  holy  con- 
fidence with  which  Florence  Fay  reposed  upon 
my  arm,  and  unhesitatingly  recognized  the  sym- 
pathies in  each  other's  souls,  will  therefore  de- 
fend her  from  all  censure,  unless  love  in  its 
heavenly  purity  be  censurable.  Love  and  in- 
nocence are  inseparable.  Childhood,  love,  and 
innocence  are  the  moral  graces ;  and  next  to 
the  unsuspecting  confidence  of  a  child,  is  the 
trusting  confidence  of  a  virgin  heart  when  it 
leans  upon  the  heart  heaven  formed  and  gave 
to  it  for  its  support. 

I  am  writing  a  story  of  hves  therefore  do  I 
not  withhold  any  light  which  can  be  thrown  upon 
the  sweet  theme.  I  must  fiun  sulgect  it  to  a 
dose  analysis ;  but,  like  all  deep  passions,  it  is 
far  easier  to  experience  than  to  be  portrayed. 

For  a  few  moments  Florence  reposed  with 
closed  eyelids,  and  I  carefully  avoided  every 
movement  that  would  disturb  her.  I  was  hap- 
py in  gazing  upon  her  sweet  countenance  in  ■!• 


lent  and  woiabipf  al  love.    At  leagth  she  nioed 
her  head,  and  opening  her  eyes,  said, 

'*  I  am  now  strong.  I  have  pnt  my  trust  in 
God.  I  will  not  speak  of  the  ring  any  more. 
I  dare  say  you  have  thought  me  very  weak  and 
simple.'* 

Here  she  smiled  and  gently  withdrew  henelf 
from  my  reluctantly  unclosing  arm,  and  looldii^ 
me  fall  in  the  face,  aaid,  with  a  sweet  iraile, 

«<  Do  you  know  that  I  once  dreamed  all  this? 
that  I  lost  my  father's  ring,  but  on  my  own  wed- 
dinjg  night ;  and  that  you  found  it  in  the  snow, 
and  brought  it  to  me  more  thickly  covered  with 
crystals  of  snow  than  with  diamonds.  I  dreamed 
your  face  and  person  as  yon  now  look;  and  I 
at  once  recognized  you  in  the  toilet-room ;  and 
when  you  came  and  spoke  to  me  here,  and  said 
you  had  my  ring,  I  doubted,  at  first,  if  it  were 
not  a  repetition  of  the  dream." 

<*The  dream  shall  bo  realized,  Florence,"  I 
said ;  **  I  will  find  the  ring,  though  I  have  to 
search  in  the  snow  for  it ;  yet,  it  must  be  in  the 
house/' 

**  No,  go  not  out  of  the  house  t  Let.  it  re- 
main lost!  I  have  already  overcome  the  su- 
perstition. Tet  it  is  very  singular  I  should  have 
lost  it.     Bemain  here  till  I  feel  quite  welL" 

I  know  not  how  the  next  hour  passed.  It 
was  all  one  sweet  joy  1  The  consciousness  of 
being  loved  by  one  so  lovely,  of  being  the  object 
of  interest  in  a  heart  so  pure  and  good,  was  it- 
self bliss.  But  that  hour's  sweet  converse — that 
interpouring  of  heart  into  heart — that  preoioaa 
interchange  of  thought — ^that  surprised  discovery 
of  complete  unity  and  sympathy  of  one  anothei^s 
souls — it  was  an  hour  such  as  earth  seldom  be- 
stows upon  its  children  1 

This  sweet  dream  was  broken  by  the  entrance 
of  my  sister,  beautiful  in  her  bridal  ^ory. 

**  Ah,  truants !  So  I  have  found  yon  both. 
We  have  missed  yon,  and  looked  every  where  fin- 
yon.  iDon't  blush  so  charmingly,  dear  Flor- 
ence !"  she  said,  with  an  arch  smUe.  '*  Did  I 
not  tell  you  you  would  fall  in  love  with  one  an- 
other at  sight.  Nay,  don't  deny  it  I  see  both 
of  you  are  ready  to  fib  I" 

'*  But — but — yon  had  told  me  so  much  about 
him,  that— that— " 

**I  knew  you  loved  him  before  you  saw 
himr 

**  And  taught  me  to  love  her  in  return,"  I 
said,  feeling  I  must  say  something,  however 
awkwardly. 

**I  am  delighted !  Yon  were  made  for  one 
another.  But  the  guests  await  you,  brother. 
They  resolve  to  depart  to-night.  Several  slei^ 
from  their  various  homes  have  arrived,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  wheeled  carriages;  and  the 
whole  party  is  in  high  spirits  at  the  idea  of  tak- 
ing the  first  sleigh-ride  of  the  season.  Tour 
uncle,  Florence,  has  come  for  you  in  his  fbu^ 
horse  sleigh,  shaped  like  a  swan ;  and  he  is  now 
in  the  hall,  in  fine  spirits,  and  calling  for  yoo. 
He  says  he  wUl  carry  a  dozen  of  the  girls,  and 
leave  them  at  their  homes." 

<«  In  one  moment,  sister,"  I  said,  with  a  look 
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and  in  a  tone  that  her  womanly  tact  compre- 
hended, and  immediately  left  ns  alone — ^not 
without  a  roguiah  and  gnitified  glance  at  Flo- 
rence, whom  I  iiept  prisoner,  as  it  were,  in  the 
•kore  when  she  tried  to  pass  me  and  follow  her. 

**  One  moment,  dear  Florence  T 

"  One  I'*  she  answered,  timidly. 

*<  Promise  to  think  of  me  V* 

*'  Smck  a  promise  is  not  necessary,**  she  an- 
swered, bending  her  head  with  an  air  of  tender 
coninsion. 

**  I  may  be  permitted  to  lore  yon,  then?'* 

"Yes.** 

"  Are  we  to  be  united  forefer  ?" 

"Forerer." 

**  On  earth  and  in  hearen?*' 

"In  heaven!** 

Here  her  Toiee  faltered,  and  its  sad,  touching 
tones  deeply  mored  me ;  and  as  I  gaxed  upon  her, 
I  painfully  guessed  that  she  was  still  haunted  by 
that  fearful  and  foolish  prophecy.  Impulshrely 
I  drew  her  to  my  heart  1 

As  we  parted  in  the  akoTe  I  promised  to  see 
her  the  next  day.  The  moment  afterward  we 
were  mingling  in  the  throng  of  departing  guests, 
who  were  robing  in  the  hall  in  furs,  and  caps, 
and  hoods.  Our  secret  was  hidden  fh>m  all  eyes 
— locked  up  in  our  hearts.  Sweet  secret  I  to 
hare  and  to  keep  which  from  all  the  world  was  in 
itself  a  strange  joy,  not  to  be  shared  by  others ! 

At  length  the  departures  took  place.  Sleigh 
after  sleigh,  with  its  merry  load  of  young  men 
and  maidens,  dashed  away  ftom  the  door  at  full 
speed  with  hnssas.  It  was  two  o*cIock  in  the 
morning.  The  air  was  calm  and  cold.  The 
fixed  stars  glittered,  and  the  {Janets  fiurly  blazed 
like  lamps  seen  through  the  crisp  and  refined  at- 
mosphere. Only  here  and  there  a  white  cloud 
could  be  discorered  sailing  away  north  on  the 
blue  deep  like  canrased  argosies  steering  f9r 
the  pole.  The  earth  was  whit»— all  white  and 
bright— cTcry  snow  crystal  resplendent  with  the 
moon-rays.  The  sleighs  flew  hissing  over  the 
crspiculous  snrfitce,  and  the  tintinabulum  of  the 
bells  upon  the  horses  was  heard  receding  in  the 
distance.  At  interrals  a  shout  came  back  to 
our  ears,  as  we  stood  by  the  door,  from  some 
careless  party  having  lodged  in  a  snow-drift; 
lor  over  the  country,  at  intervals,  the  snow  had 
piled  itself  deep  enough  to  cover  in  a  man  erect 
The  piercing  air  of  the  eariy  morning  was  sharp- 
ened by  a  steady  wind,  which  at  intervals  lifted 
the  light  snow  crystals,  and  bore  them,  like  a 
shower  of  diamonds,  fiur  over  field  and  forest. 

"It  will  be  a  cold  ride,  giris,**  said  Cokmd 
Langdon,  the  uncle  of  Florence,  with  whom  she 
had  lived  as  ao  adopted  daughter  since  she  left 
iChooL  "Yon  must  wn^  up  to  your  eyes,  for 
we  ride  dead  against  the  wind." 

Florence  entered  Uke  sleigh  last;  for  while  | 
was  arranging  her  finrs  I  delayed  her  to  breathe 
into  her  ear  soft  words  of  tenderness  and  devo- 
tion.    At  length,  at  the  call  of  her  uncle — 

"Come,  Flora,  yon  loiterer!  The  sleigh 
waits,  and  the  horses  are  ready  to  fly  !** 

"  Think  no  more  of  the  ring.  I  diall  search 
Vol.  XVI.— No.  96.-3  D 


the  house  till  I  find  it,  and  you  will  allow  me 
the  happiness  of  placing  it  upon  your  finger  to- 
morrow.** 

"  I  vdll  try  and  not  think  of  it ;  but  my  heart 
is  very  heavy.** 

I  pressed  her  little  hand  beneath  the  white 
ermine  cloak  she  wore,  and  she  returned  the 
pressure  with  a  nervous,  clinging  grasp,  which 
caused  me  to  look  fixedly  in  her  fiice,  to  see  if 
it  betrayed  equal  emotion  with  her  hand.  But 
her  eyes  were  concealed  by  her  hood.  The 
next  moment  she  was  seated  with  three  other 
girls  (there  were  sixteen  in  all  in  the  sleigh — a 
right  merry  party)  in  the  cutter,  and  mth  a 
bound  the  spirited  horses,  impatient  of  the  cold, 
q>rung  away. 

Shouting  back  parting  words  of  "  Happiness 
to  the  bride!**  the  joyous  company  were  soon 
out  of  sight ;  but  ere  they  dis^peared,  Florence, 
leaning  back,  waved  her  hand  to  me  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  my  gesture  of  farewell.  I  stood  on 
the  portico  and  listened  until  the  last  note  of  the 
silvery  bells  had  died  away. 

"I  wish,'*  said  I,  as  I  turned  to  enter  the 
house,  addressing  my  sbter — "I  wish  I  had 
gone  with  them,  for  I  feel  a  sad  foreboding  of 
some  undefined  eviL** 

"  It  would  not  have  been  kind  in  you  to  have 
left  us  on  the  very  night  of  your  return,  brother.*' 

"And  for  this  cause  I  remain.  But  I  fear 
some  evil  will  happen  to  Florence." 

"  So  love  is  ever  foreboding,'*  she  said,  smil- 
ing. 

"  I  need  not  this  proof  of  my  deep  and  ten- 
derest  love  for  this  sweet  and  charming  girl.  I 
love  her  with  all  my  heart,  and  I  am  sure  my 
love  is  requited.  I  can  never  love  another  wo- 
man. But  this  lost  ring  1  You  know  the  old 
African's  prophecy  ?** 

"Yes;  and  I  have  to-night  been  painfully 
impressed  with  it.  After  she  lost  her  ring,  she 
came  to  me  with  swelling  heart  and  tears  trem- 
ulously floating  in  her  eyes,  and  said : 

"  'This  is  an  omen  of  ill. 

Etghteenth  birthday. 
And  a  bridal  evs, 
A  storai  of  nov. 
And  a  eold  eorpte 
In  the  morning.* 

''These  vrords  she  repeated  to  me  with  pain- 
ftil  and  touching  emphasis.  I  attempted  to  com- 
fort her  and  to  ridicule  her  fears ;  but  she  soon 
left  me,  and  probably  sought  the  conservatory 
to  prey  alone  upon  her  dreadful  thoughts." 

"  *Tis  strange ! "  I  said,  impressively.  *'  There 
is  something  wonderful  in  the  coincidences  so 
far.  But  is  an  African  dave  to  be  a  true  proph- 
et? But  Heaven  sometimes  takes  the  weak 
things  of  this  world,  and  the  foolish  things,  to 
confound  the  wise.  I  ain  lost  in  amazement^ 
and  am  filled  with  fear.  I  wish  I  had  gone  in 
the  sleigh.** 

That  night  I  slept  but  ilL  Frequently  I  would 
start  from  my  sleep,  believing  I  heard  a  cry  for 
aid.  But  the  stillness  reassured  me.  I  dream- 
ed of  Floreaee  always ;  sometimet  bappOy,  but 
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oftener  in  some  great  periL    One  dream  I  dis- 
tinctly remember. 

I  thought  I  was  in  a  yait  temple  of  ice.  The 
altar  was  a  block  of  amethystine-tinted  ice  be- 
neath a  lofty  dome  transparent  as  glass.  Col- 
umns of  lij^t  translucid  green,  arches  of  pale 
emerald,  fretted  work  of  spotless  snow,  and 
arches  pure  as  alabaster,  gave  splendor  and 
grandenr,  and  a  chaste  magnificence  to  the 
whole.  I  thought  I  was  walking  around  this 
temple,  gasing  upon  its  frosted  tracery,  repre- 
senting eyery  form  of  beauty  and  grace,  when 
I  heard  music  of  the  most  delightful  descrip- 
tion. I  looked,  and  beheld  a  procession  of 
maidens,  all,  as  it  seemed,  in  pure  white  linen, 
but  which,  as  they  drew  near,  I  perceived  was 
snow,  covered  with  the  most  beautiful  lace,  all 
of  frost-work^  Their  faces  were  colorless,  but 
lovely  all.  As  they  moved  they  chanted,  in 
wondrously  melodious  voices,  a  hymn  to  win- 
ter. They  scattered  as  they  moved  what  at 
first  I  thought  were  leaves  of  lilies,  but  which 
I  saw  were  glittering  flakes  of  snow.  I  follow- 
ed their  march  with  my  eyes,  and  saw  them  ap- 
proach a  shrine  near  Uie  altar.  In  front  there 
seemed  to  be  a  bier.  They  surrounded  it,  chant- 
ing ;  and  as  they  chanted  they  cast  upon  a  body 
lying  upon  it,  arrayed  in  white,  showers  of  glit- 
tering snow-crystals,  which  flashed  in  the  light 
of  the  moon,  which  alone  was  the  light  of  this 
temple  of  snow,  like  falling  diamonds.  Im- 
pelled by  an  irresistible  curiosity,  I  advanced  to 
a  position  near  the  bier.  No  one  of  the  maid- 
ens seemed  to  notice  me.  Emboldened,  I  drew 
nearer,  and  lo !  upon  the  bier  lay  the  shrouded 
form  of  Florence  Fay — shrouded  in  an  immac- 
ulate robe  of  snow.  She  was  dead  I  How  beau- 
.tiful  is  death,  thought  I,  that  can  add  loveliness 
to  the  living !  Her  face  was  colorless  and  like 
marble,  as  if  chiseled  ftom  frozen  snow.  As  I 
gased,  bound  to  the  spot,  and  unable  to  obey 
the  impulse  of  my  heart  to  fly  and  embrace  her 
lifeless  form,  the  maidens,  in  their  robes  of  snow, 
with  faces  beautiful  but  icy  cold,  with  hands  of 
snow  cast  snow-flakes  from  baskets  of  frost-woik 
upon  the  dead  Florence.  Gradually  they  cov- 
ered her  face  and  arms  and  bosom,  and  slowly 
the  outlines  of  the  silent  form  were  lost  in  the 
falling  flakes,  which,  as  they  marched  around 
and  around  the  bier,  they  cast  in  showers  upon 
it.  A  loud  outburst  of  wild  and  triumphant 
music  from  the  dome  followed,  and  looking  up, 
I  beheld  a  glorious  company  of  angelic  beings 
in  robes  of  purple  and  gold,  and  with  crowns 
of  flowers  and  harps  of  gold  in  their  hands,  ris- 
ing in  the  air,  and  encircling  a  lovely  spirit,  up- 
holding it  on  their  shining  wings^  and  conduct- 
ing it  toward  the  skies,  which  were  visible 
through  the  opening  of  the  illimitable  dome. 
I  recognized  in  the  central  figure  Florence. 
How  gloriously  was  she  appareled!  I  saw 
them  crown  her  with  flowers,  and  place  a  harp 
in  her  hand ;  and  I  saw,  as  she  ascended  with 
these  blessed  ones,  that  she  looked  once  down 
to  earth,  and  waved  her  hand,  with  a  smile, 
toward  me,  and  then  pointing  upward,  with  a 


Ipok  of  hope  and  love  disappeared  firom  mj 
tight  in  the  halo  of  light  which  shone  around 
her  from  the  celestial  features  of  her  new  com- 
panions. I  sank  on  my  knees,  stretching  out 
my  hands,  and  my  heart,  and  my  whole  being 
toward  her,  and  when  I  saw  her  no  more  I 
awakened,  and,  lo,  it  was  a  dream ! 

But  it  made  a  deep  and  painful  impressioii 
upon  me.  I  could  close  my  eyes  no  more.  The 
dream  confirmed  my  fears,  and  foreboded  sud- 
den death.  I  could  not  entertain  the  thought 
that  Florence  should  die,  even  though  she  went 
straight  to  heaven.  *  Love  is  too  selfish  to  yield 
up  iu  otyect,  even  though  it  exchange  earth 
presentiy  for  the  immortality  of  the  skies. 

As  soon  as  it  was  dawn  I  ordered  a  sleigh,  and 
a  pair  of  strong  and  fleet  horses  to  be  harnessed 
to  it,  and  taking  some  slight  refireshment,  I  start- 
ed for  the  country-house  of  Colonel  Langdon. 
I  was  resolved  to  relieve  my  anxieties,  and  to 
assure  myself  of  her  safety.  Moreorer,  I  de- 
sired to  bear  to  her  the  ring,  which,  after  a  long 
search,  I  had  found  upon  the  floor,  half  its  dia- 
monds crushed  out,  and  the  gold  bent  and 
broken  by  the  tread  of  some  heavy  foot.  The 
sun  was  not  yet  up  when  I  drove  from  the  dooi^ 
but  the  eastern  skies  were  ruddy  with  a  crim- 
son flush  which  was  reflected  npon  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  snow. 

The  residence  of  Florence  was  seven  miles 
distant,  in  a  valley,  lovely  in  summer  with 
woodland,  brook,  cascade,  rocks,  and  glens,  with 
pleasant  intervales  for  pastures  and  wheat  fields. 
The  poad  was  here  and  there  bordered  by  sub- 
stantial homesteads,  but  there  was  a  mile  and  a 
half  of  open  country  across  a  bleak  plain  with- 
out a  habitation. 

I  followed  the  pathway  of  the  cnttnrs  and 
sleighs,  and  found  that,  although  they  had 
broken  down  the  drifts,  yet  they  must  have 
been  greatly  delayed  by  the  resistance  which 
some  of  the  deep  ones  presented. 

'*  It  must  have  been  daybreak,**  said  I,  as  I 
with  difficulty  got  through  some  <tf  these  drifts, 
which  the  wind  had  in  some  places  heaped  over 
again  after  the  sleighs  had  gone  on — '*  it  most 
have  been  fhll  daybreak  when  the  Colonel  and 
Florence  reached  home.** 

A  mile  from  my  own  house  I  saw  where  a 
cutter  had  upset,  and  a  muff  of  fur  and  a  glovc^ 
which  had  been  lost,  were  left  behind.  At  an- 
other place  were  impressions  in  the  snow  where 
two  or  moro  of  tho  party  had  been  thrown  out, 
and  th<i  tmckH  which  their  feet  had  made  In  re* 
gaining  the  slclj^h.  Here  also  was  a  bo^k  vMcIl 
mmii  one  had  Ul  full.  Altogether,  there  wcf« 
proofs  that  the  niuht  drive  wa«  a  cnerry  and  ad* 
veniuroiis  ono»  for  an  ovtrtum  in  a  tortmili^M 
ileigh'ridc  every  dnc  knoiirs  i^  but  a  JmVtt  which 
adds  enjoyment  to  the  ride. 

I  at  length  enxne  to  the  forks  of  thit  lOad 
whrre  the  Colonel  «ioald  liifu  ^  Urw^git  hli 
0V,  n  Tt^aid  once,  I  had  scatoeJy  aslenil  ihls  waai. 
wh(.<D  I  pct^eired^-lhe  flm  huisfiA  b«hit  1  had 
seen  that  moming-Ht  mtm  c 
deriag  toward  me  thnrnfli  Ihv  ( 
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oppoflita  direction.  As  he  drew  new  I  law  that 
he  wAf  deadlf  pale,  and  that  hii  face  wore  an 
ezpresfion  of  terror,  or  ra^er  of  horror.  Ab 
he  drew  nearer  I  recognised  an  6id  serrant  of 
Colonel  Langdon.  He  coold  scarcelj  articulate 
as  he  came  np. 

<*Sir,  I  was  going  to  Oak  Hill  to  tell  joul 
Such  dreadfol  news !  I  have  called  up  the  conn- 
try  side  as  I  came  along !  Oh,  Sir,  master  is 
nearly  erased  I  He  is  searching  eTory  where, 
and  he  sent  me  to  tbll  jou  to  come." 

<*  What  has  happened?"  I  shrieked,  almost 
heside  mj  reason,  and  now  certain  that  some 
dseadfol  calamity  had  be£dlai  Florence.  '*Who 
is  in  danger  r* 

*'Miss  FUtfenoe,  Sir!  When  the  Ck>lonel 
got  to  the  door,  and  went  to  help  her  out,  she 
was  not  in  the  sleigh.  8hi6  iell  out,  he  diinks, 
somewhere  on  the  road.  There  was  so  many 
of  *em,  and  some  of  'em  adaep,  they  didn't  miss 
her.  Oh,  Sir,  it  is  awful  to  think  she  was  left 
to  be  frozen  to  death  in  the  snow  1" 

I  sat  in  my  sleigh  with  my  fkce  buried  in 
my  hands.  I  held*  my  temples  hard  to  keep 
my  brain  from  going  mad.  I  was  stricken  im» 
movable*  My  heart  was  paralyzed,  and  ceased 
to  beat  I  nearly  lost  my  oonfciousness.  The 
news  was  too  terrible  for  me  to  bear.  I  burst 
into  tears,  and  wept  for  a  moment  with  the 
abandon  of  a  child.  This  burst  of  emotion  re- 
lioTed  my  heart.  Hoarsely  and  with  a  great 
efibrt  Isaid: 

"  Hare  they  found  her?" 

**0h  no,  ^t  Master  and  all  are  coming 
back  this  way  step  by  step,  looking  on  both 
sides  r 

''Go  on,  rouse  the  country  side!**  I  said, 
fiercely,  and  in  tones  so  terrible  that  I  was  my- 
self startled  by  them.  "But— stay!  When 
was  she  known  to  be  in  the  sleigh  last?'* 

"At  Doctor  Shapleigh's,  Sir,  when  tiiey  left 
Miss  Mary  at  his  gate." 

«  ExioQ^  I  Haste  and  send  all  yon  meet  to 
join  in  this  search." 

Dr.  Shapleigh's  was  half  a  mile  before  me, 
and  two  miles  from  Mr.  Langdon's,  on  this  side 
of  his  house.  With  a  wild  cry  I  rose  to  my 
foet,  and  made  my  horses,  from  T«Ty  fear  of  my 
maddened  Tc^ce,  fiy  forward  like  the  wind. 
My  brain  was  in  a  blase.  Without  question  I 
wasfor  a  few  moments  bereft  of  reason.  Orer 
drifts  and  thrt>u(^  deep  gorges  in  the  snow  we 
went  at  runaway  spied.  In  a  few  moments  I 
was  at  Dr.  Shaplei^*s  house.  It  was  on  an 
eminence,  and  commanded  the  road  beyond  it 
for  a  mite,  including  a  portion  of  that  barren 
heath,  now  cotered  deeply  with  a  league-broad 
sheet  of  snow,  unbroken  only  by  the  xoad  to 
Colonel  Langdon's,  which  was  traoeablo  by  the 
tops  of  the  fences  and  hedge  which  bordered  it. 

I  could  see  befbre  me,  far  down  the  load, 
dark  figures  moving — a  score  of  peoplo--men 
and  women,  and  even  children.  At  the  gate 
of  Dr.  Shiyleigh's  a  large  brown  Newfoundland 
dog  sprung  out  as  I  da^ied  up,  and  fiew  at  the 
homes.    I  recognized  him,  and  at  my  Toioe  he 


bounded  toward  me.     At  a  word  from  me  he 
jumped  into  the  cutter  and  fowned  upon  me. 

**  Come  with  me,  Nero.  Your  aid  may  be  of 
use,"  I  said ;  and  seeing  no  one  at  the  honse, 
I  pressed  forward  to  where  I  beheld  the  seardi* 
ers.  Oh  my  heart,  how  it  lay  dead  in  my 
bosom  as  I  came  near  them !  All  along  their 
foot-marics  had  disturbed  the  snow  where  they 
had  examined  every  little  protuberance  under 
the  snrfiu^  to  see  if  they  could  discover  the  dead 
body  of  poor,  poor  Fkifenca.  I  saw  her  uncle 
feeling  in  the  snow  alongside  of  the  road.  I 
drew  near,  and  tho  next  moment  we  were  min- 
gling our  tears  upon  each  other's  mournful  em- 
brace. 

**  Oh,  my  dear  young  friend,  what  a  fearful 
thing  has  happened  I  I  shall  never  lift  my  head 
again!" 

'*Tell  me,  Sir,  oh!  tell  me  how  it  has  hap- 
pened?" I  cried,  gasping  for  breath,  rather  than 
speaking  coherently. 

*  ''She  was  in  her  seat  at  the  Doctor's;  for 
there  she  bade  his  daughter  good-nic^t  We 
all  knew  sh^  was  with  us  then.  But  when  we  got 
home  she  was  not  there.  Her  seat  was  vacant. 
She  sat  on  the  outside,  and  no  doubt,  fiUling 
asleep,  was  thrown  out  into  one  of  the  snow- 
drifts. We  turned  back  at  once,  hoping  to  find 
her  near  the  house ;  but  as  we  went  farther,  and 
still  saw  nothing  of  her,  I  ordered  a  general 
search  to  be  made  by  all  my  household,  and 
so  we  have  been  coming  step  by  8tq[>,  examining 
every  drift  to  this  spot.  The  wind  has  blown 
so  hard  that  the  snow  has  drifted  over  even 
the  deep  ruts  our  sleigh  made  in  it;  and  how 
easy  it  would  have  been  for  the  poor  little  'Fior* 
enoe  to  be  buried  up  with  the  icy  winds  casting 
showers  of  snow  over  her  body  I" 

As  Colonel  Langdon  said  this  I  ^lought  of 
my  strange  dream. 

"  She  is  dead,"  said  I,  with  the  calmness  of 
despair!  " Sir,  Florence  is  dead,  and  heaven 
has  her  gentle  spirit.  She  is  no  more  on  earth 
to  behold  us  or  speak  to  us.  We  dudl  hear  her 
voice  no  more ;  no  more  see  her  angelic  &ce ; 
no  more  caress  her;  no  more  see  her  this  side 
the  blessed  homes  of  the  pure  and  holy  I  But 
to  onr  task.  Our  duty  is  to  search  for  her  fiur 
corpse  and  look  to  seeing  her  alive  in  a  better 
world." 

The  Colonel  bowed  his  gray  head  upon  my 
hands,  and  his  whole  frame  convulsively  shook 
as  he  said, 

"I  fear  she  is  dead." 

"  Let  us  not  hope  to  find  her  alive.  Let  us, 
like  humble  men  whom  God  has  aflUcted,  bear 
np  Mko  brave  Christian  men  against  this  calam- 
i^.  Sir,  I  saw  her  to  love  her,  to  know  that  I 
was  beloved,  and  now  she  is  taken  to  that  world 
where  love  awaiteth  the  fruthfnl  with  assurances 
of  immortal  joys.  Let  us,"  I  added,  with  the 
same  ealm,  stem  repose  which  had  stunned 
every  emotion  in  my  stricken  heart,  "let  us 
think  of  Florence  in  heaven,  but  sed^  for  her 
body  on  earth." 

"Ferhi^  die  may  be  found  aKve  ?"  said  her 
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uncle,  who  was  gazing  all  around  with  xestleM 
searching  glances. 

'*  No— ^e  is  dead  I**  I  answered,  firmly.  *  *  It 
was  foretold,  and  I  hare  seen  her  dead  in  a 
rision,  coyered  with  a  shroud  of  snow  by  the 
^^te  spirits  of  the  icy  North.  We  shall  find 
her  dead!'* 

How  shall  I  describe  the  scenes  of  that  dread- 
ful search  for  the  missing  virgin  ?  By  noon  an 
army,  of  men,  a  thousand  people,  young  and 
old,  girls  and  youths,  were  searchhig  the  road- 
side step  by  step,  eren  with  the  fences  on  either 
side.  At  length  Colonel  Langdon  sank  in  the 
road  weaiy  with  his  toils,  and  overcome  with 
grief.  I  alone,  with  features  as  fixed  with  de- 
spair as  if  the  fiesh  of  my  face  had  become  stone, 
directed  the  dreadful  search.  Twice  had  the 
whole  way  been  traversed  and  every  drift  been 
examined.  At  length  a  thought  flashed  across 
my  mind.  The  dog  Nero,  whom  I  had  brought 
with  me  hoping  he  could  be  of  service,  after 
catching  the  excitement  of  the  searchers  and 
running  about  restlessly  and  without  aim,  had 
finally  crouched  on  the  snow  and  seemed  to  re- 
pose as  if  he  did  not  comprehend  how  he  could 
be  of  service. 

I  still  had  the  hapless  girVs  glove,  now  sacred 
a  hundred  fold.  I  hesitated,  but  felt  that  it 
was  necessary  to  make  the  sacrifice  even  of  this 
dear  gift  of  her  love,  if  I  hoped  to  recover  the 
loved  body.  Ah  I  that  beautiful  hand  which 
once  filled  it!  doubtless  it  was  now  cold  in 
death — icy  as  the  hand  of  the  corpse  on  the 
bier  in  the  ten^>le  of  snow  which  I  had  seen  in 
my  wonderful  dream.  Kissing  the  dear  treas- 
ure, I  called  Nero  to  me.  The  noble  creature 
bounded  to  my  side  and  gazed  up  into  my  sor- 
rowful face,  as  if  he  felt  for  my  grief  which  he 
could  not  comprehend. 

''Nero,'*  I  said,  showing  lum  the  delicate 
glove,  **  brave,  good  Nero,  take  this,  and  search 
beneath  the  snow  for  the  hand  which  woro  it.*' 

As  I  spoke  I  placed  the  glove  in  his  mouth, 
and  stoopiAg  down  dug  in  the  snow  and  pointed 
along  the  road.  The  dog,  after  stepping  round 
in  circles  which  widened  constantly,  bounded 
forward  with  a  loud  bark.  I  followed  him  on 
horseback  with  feelings  indescribable.  We  went 
past  the  numerous  country-people  who  were 
searching  the  snow,  and  who  as  they  saw  the 
dog's  movements  stopped  and  cried, 

'* He  is  on  the  trackl  She  will  be  found  by 
him." 

With  the  glove  In  his  mouth,  the  sagacious 
animal  gallq>ed  steadily  forward.  He  soon 
came  upon  the  open  heath,  yet  turned  neither  to 
the  right  nor  to  the  left.  All  along  the  road 
the  people  ceased  their  exertions  in  the  snow ; 
for  a  pointer  and  a  fine  hound,  belonging  to  gen- 
tlemen who  were  engaged  in  this  sad  search,  had 
come  up  with  the  Newfoundlander,  and  smelling 
at  the  glove,  went  ahead  with  long  leaps,  yelp- 
ing and  giving  voice.  Every  moment  the  in- 
tense excitement  increased ;  and  hundreds  leav- 
ing their  search  followed  on  to  see  what  the 
d<^  would  discover.    Far  as  the  eye  could  see 


over  the  heath  and  along  the  hedge-road  people 
were  running  in  one  direction. 

At  leng^  the  bound  suddenly  darted  aside 
from  the  road  and  entered  a  wood,  the  bxsnches 
of  which  were  laden  with  snow.  After  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  the  other  dogs  followed  at  nn- 
slackened  pace.  With  a  heart  like  lead,  and 
hoping,  yet  fearing  to  make  the  fatal  discovery 
that  I  felt  was  ready  to  be  revealed,  I  spurred 
on  after  them.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  firom  the 
main  road,  in  a  little  glen  beside  which  flowed 
in  summer  a  babbling  brook,  the  foremost  of  the 
dogs  stopped  and  began  to  howl  in  a  most  lam- 
entable and  heart-rending  manner.  His  voice 
fell  like  a  knell  upon  my  ears!  The  other 
dogs  came  up  and  also  stopped ;  but  after  a  mo- 
ment Nero  rotumed  to  meet  me,  and  lookii^ 
up  in  my  &ce  with  an  expression  of  almost  hu- 
man sorrow,  whined  as  he  dropped  the  glove  at 
my  feet  I  dismounted  and  took  it  np,  feeling 
that  its  errand  was  accomplished,  and  reverend- 
ly,  as  if  I  trode  on  holy  ground,  I  advanced  to 
the  place.  I  saw  footsteps  in  the  snow  before 
me,  and  close  by  a  copse  of  trees  I  discovered 
an  ermine  cloak.  In  a  moment  it  was  in  my 
hands,  and  I  recognized  it  as  Florence's.  The 
bow  which  my  own  hands  had  tied  under  her 
beauteous  chin  remained  still  tied,  but  the  strii^ 
was  broken  as  if  it  had  fallen  from  her — perhaps 
4n  her  extraordinary  exertions  to  move  aloQg 
through  the  deep  snow.  This  discovery  made 
my  heart  bleed,  and  assured  me  of  thewoisL 
But  I  had  nerved  my  soul  to  bear  all  that  should 
come — to  gaze  even  upon  her  cold  corpse  un- 
moved. The  steps  were  traced  around  a  rock, 
and  there,  in  fix>nt  of  a  cavernous  shelf  in  the 
cliff,  the  hound  and  pointer  lay,  looking  in  as 
if  keeping  guard.  I  feared  to  raise  my  eyes  to 
look  within.  A  young  man  bounded  bdbre  bm, 
as  I  hesitated,  and  cried, 

<<  She  la  here !  but  she  is  dead  !'* 

I  called  on  Heaven  for  strength,  and  raised 
my  tearful  eyes.  Before  me,  within  the  cold 
shelter  of  a  shallow  cave,  the  sides  of  which 
were  glassy  with  ice,  and  Uie  <^ning  of  which 
was  hung  with  enormous  stalactites  of  glitteiing 
icides,  there  lay,  upon  a  pure  white  drift  of 
snow  which  the  wind  had  cast  into  the  hollow 
rock,  and  as  if  sleeping,  the  lovely  form  of  the 
lost  maiden — all  that  was  mental  of  Floreaoe 
Fay !  The  scene  of  my  dream  was  before  me. 
Pale  as  marble,  with  a  cheek  half  buried  in 
snow,  and  her  ungloved  hand  beneath  it,  her 
snow-white  drapery  gathered  about  her  form 
with  maidenly  prc^riety,  the  beautiful  dead  lay 
— ^a  sight  to  bring  tears  into  angels*  eycis.  Snow 
for  her  couch,  snow  for  her  pillow,  snow  for  her 
covering,  all  buried  in  snow  save  her  calm  and 
holy  face,  rivaling  the  snow  in  puri^  and  In 
coldness,  she  lay  there  as  if  sweeUy  asleep,  with 
a  smile  of  ineflbble  glory  upon  her  naouth,  and 
the  impress  of  heavenly  peace  upon  her  hnm* 

I  sunk  upon  my  knee»  by  her  side,  and  rev* 
erently  bared  my  head  as  if  I  were  at  the  reiy 
gate  of  heaven.  It  were  vain  for  me  to  lay  my 
fingers  upon  her  pulse.    I  pimed  my  lips  te 
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her  cold,  cold,  cold  forehead,  and —  I  recol- 
lect no  more,  save  that  I  became  blind  and  be- 
Bered  and  hoped  I  was  dying  also. 

I  taj,  I  remember  no  more. 

Many  days,  weeks  passed,  and  still  my  rea- 
son returned  not  to  her  rightM  throne.  Bat 
sorrow  has  its  limit  by  the  decree  of  a  compas- 
sionate God.  After  seren  weeks  I  recollected 
an  that  had  passed  np  to  the  last  moment  in 
that  icy  cmTC. 

It  was  many  days  before  those  I  loved,  and 
who  watched  oyer  me  with  the  tenderest  devo- 
tion, were  permitted  to  tell  me  aU,  or  that  I 
eonld  hear  all. 

IVom  my  dear  sister  I  learned  that  the  corpse 
of  the  beautiful  wanderer  had  been  borne  to  her 
uncle's,  followed  by  a  sad  procession  of  weeping 
people.  The  fourth  day  her  funeral  obsequies 
took  place.  Her  body  was  borne  to  the  village 
dkurch-yard,  attended  by  a  train  of  maidens, 
who  chanted  a  touching  requiem  around  her 
tomb,  and  cast  lowers  upon  her  coffin.  But  I 
can  not  dwell  upon  this. 

It  was  thought  that  the  hapless  girl,  after 
having  been  cast  into  the  snow,  had  recovered 
her  feet,  but  too  late  for  her  cries  to  be  heard 
above  the  clangor  of  the  sleigh-bells;  that, 
finding  herself  alone  on  the  heath  in  that  dread- 
ful sitnadon,  she  had  resolution  to  try  and  make 
her  way  toward  the  house,  which  was  a  mtie 
distant ;  but  losing  her  way,  and  bewildered  by 
the  snow,  she  wandered  to  the  wood,  and  final- 
ly reached  the  shelter  of  the  cave,  where,  find- 
hig  that  she  must  die,  she  calmly,  like  a  child 
going  to  sleep,  surrendered  herself  to  death, 
while  the  winds  wailed  above  her,  or,  whirling 
in  circles  about  the  hollow  rook,  cast  upon  her 
wreaths  of  snow-crystals,  shrouding  her  for  her 
wintry  grave. 

I  have  now  done.    My  stoiy  of  love  is  ended ! 


AUTHORS. 
**Hifh  if  our  eallinf,  friandl  Ci«ative  Art, 
HVbelhtr  the  intkminMit  of  wordi  she  uie. 
Or  peneil  profHAiit  with  ethereal  hues, 
Demands  the  aenriee  of  a  mind  and  heart, 
Thoof  h  aensiUve,  yet  in  their  weakest  part 
Heroically  iSuhioned — to  infnie 
Faith  in  the  whiiperi  of  the  lonely  mnie, 
While  the  whole  woxid  stems  adverse  to  desert** 

WOSDSWOBTIL 

"All  thing!  whose  life  la  aure 
Their  life  is  oalm ;  silent  the  light  that  moulds 
And  colon  all  thinga;  and,  without  debate, 

The  stars  whidt  ars  forsrer  to  endure, 
Aaanme  their  thrones  and  their  nnqueationed  state.** 

Tbsnoo. 
JOME  of  my  first  castles  in  the  air  were  based 
upon  litenuj  fame.  The  only  individuals, 
of  the  male  gender,  who  then  seemed  to  me 
worthy  of  admiration  or  sympathy  were  authors. 
To  make  a  book  that  survived  the  term  of  bus- 
man life  I  considered  the  best  pledge  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  souL  My  ideal  of  felicity  was 
the  consciousness  of  distributing  ideas  of  vital 
significanoe,  and  causing  multitudes  to  share  a 
sentiment  bora  in  a  loBely  heart  The  most 
xeal  and  permanentiway  of  whichman  is  cq>ft- 


S^ 


ble  I  imagined  that  of  ruling  and  cheering  the 
minds  of  others  through  the  medium  of  litera- 
ture. My  herbal  was  made  up  of  flowers  from 
the  graves  of  authors ;  their  signatures  were  my 
only  autographs.  The  visions  that  haunted  me 
were  little  else  than  a  boundless  panorama  that 
displayed  scenes  in  their  Hves.  I  used  continual- 
ly to  see,  in  fancy,  Petrarch  beside  a  fountain, 
under  a  laurel,  with  the  sweet  penseroao  look 
visible  in  his  portraits ;  Dante  in  the  corridor 
of  a  monastery,  his  palm  laid  on  a  friar*s  breast, 
and  his  stern  features  softened  as  he  craved  the 
only  blessing  life  retained  for  him — peace; 
rustic  Burns,  with  his  dark  eye  proudly  meet- 
ing the  curious  stare  of  an  Edinburgh  coterie ; 
Camoens  breasting  the  waves  with  the  Lusiad  in 
his  mouth ;  Johnson  appalling  Boswell  with  his 
emphatic  '^iStr;**  Milton — his  head  like  that  of  a 
saint  encircled  with  rays — seated  at  the  ovgan ; 
Shakspeare  walking  serenely,  and  with  a  be- 
nign and  majestic  countenance,  beside  the  Avon; 
Steele  jocosely  presiding  at  table  with  liveried 
bailiffs  to  pass  the  dishes ;  the  bright  face  of  Pope 
looming  up  from  his!  deformed  body  in  the  cool 
twilight  of  a  grotto ;  Voltaire's  sneer  withering 
an  auditor  through  a  cloud  of  snuff;  Moli^re 
reading  his  new  comedy  to  the  old  woman; 
Landor  standing  in  the  ilex  path  of  a  Tus- 
can villa;  Savage  asleep  on  a  bulk  at  mid- 
night in  one  of  the  London  parks;  Dryden 
seated  in  oracular  dignity  in  his  cofifee-houso 
arm-chair ;  Metastasio  comparing  notes  with  a 
handsome  prittta  donna  at  Vienna ;  Alfieri  with 
a  magnificent  steed  in  the  midst  of  the  Alps ; 
Swift  stealing  an  interview  with  Miss  Johnson, 
or  chuckling  over  a  chapter  of  Gulliver;  the 
funeral  pyre  of  Shelley  lighting  up  a  solitary 
crag  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and 
Byron,  with  marble  brow  and  rolling  eye,  guid- 
ing the  helm  of  a  storm-tossed  boat  on  the  Lake 
of  Grenevat  Such  were  a  few  only  of  the  tath- 
leaux  that  haunted  my  imagination. 

In  my  passion  for  native  authors  I  used  to 
linger  complacently  even  over  the  ponderous 
epic  of  Barlow,  and  to  admire  the  patriotic  zeal 
of  Fulton,  who  paid  for  the  engravings.  I 
revered  the  memory  of  Brockden  Brown,  and 
detected  in  his  romantic  studies  the  germs  of 
the  supernatural  school  of  fiction ;  I  nearly  suf- 
focated myself  in  the  crowde4  gallery  of  the 
old  church  at  Cambridge,  listening  to  Sprague*s 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  poem ;  and  often  watched  the 
spiritual  figure  of  the  **Idle  Man,"  and  gazed 
on  the  white  locks  of  our  venerable  painter, 
with  his  *«Monaldi"  and  "Paint  King"  vivid- 
ly remembered.  I  wearied  an  old  friend  of 
Brainard's  by  making  him-  repeat  anecdotes  of 
the  poet ;  and  have  spent  hours  in  the  French 
coflbe-house  which  Halleck  once  fhsquented, 
eliciting  fipom  him  criticisms,  anecdotes,  or  re- 
citations of  Campbell.  Kew  Haven  people  that 
came  in  my  way  were  obliged  to  tell  all  they 
could  remember  of  the  vagaries  of  Perdval,  and 
the  elegant  hospitality  of  HiUbouse.  I  have 
followed  Judge  Hopkinson  through  the  rectan- 
gular streets  of  his  native  metropolis,  with  the 
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tone  of'* Hail  Colmnlna"  hammiiig  m  my  eart ; 
and  kept  a  corioiis  eye  on  Howard  Fajme  thxongh 
a  whole  evening  partj,  fondly  cognizant  of 
*'  Sweet  Home.^  Beaomont  and  Fletcher  were 
my  Damon  and  Pythias.  The  memorable  oe- 
cnnence  of  my  childhood  was  the  advent  of  a 
new  Waverley  novel,  and  of  my  yonth  a  fresh 
Edinburgh  Review,  I  lored  plnm  color  becanse 
poor  Goldy  was  vain  of  his  coat  of  that  hue ;  and 
Champagne,  partly  becanse  Schiller  used  to  drink 
it  when  writing ;  I  saved  orange-peel  becanse  the 
author  of  the  Rambler  liked  it ;  and  pot  myself 
on  a  course  of  tar-water,  in  imitation  of  Berkeley. 
Boast-pig  had  a  double  relish  for  me  after  I  had 
read  Elia^s  dissertation  thereon.  I  associated 
gold-fish  and  ehina  jars  with  Gray,  skulls  with 
Dr.  Toung,  the  leap  of  a  sturgeon  in  the  Hudson 
with  Drake's  "Culprit Fay, "  pine-trees  with  Os- 
sian,  stained-glass  windows  with  Keats  (who  set 
one  in  an  immortal  verse)/  fortifications  with 
Uncle  Toby,  literary  breakfasts  with  Bogers,  wa- 
ter-fowl with  Bryant,  foundlings  with  Bousseau, 
letter-writing  with  Madame  de  S^vign^,  bread 
and  butter  with  the  author  of  Werther,  daisies 
with  Bums,  and  primroses  with  WordsworA. 
Mrs.  Thrale's  acceptance  of  Piozzi  was  a  serious 
trouble  to  my  mind ;  and  whether  "  fittle  Bur^ 
ney"  would  be  happy  after  her  marriage  with 
the  noble  emigr€  was  a  problem  that  made  me 
really  anxious  until  the  second  part  of  her 
Diary  was  procurable  and  relieved  my  solici- 
tude. An  unpatriotic  antipathy  to  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  was  quelled  by  the  melodious  paean  of 
Mrs.  Hemans ;  and  I  k^tl  vigils  before  a  por- 
trait of  Mrs.  Norton,  at  an  artist's  studio,  with 
a  chivalric  desire  in  my  heart  to  avenge  her 
wrongs. 

This  endiusiasm  for  authors  was  not  altogeth- 
er the  result  of  a  literary  idiosyncrasy ;  it  grew 
out  of  a  consciousness  of  personal  obligation. 
Mrs.  BadcHfie,  Miss  Porter,  and  Maturin  were 
the  clandestine  intimates  of  childhood ;  the  En- 
gli^  poets  became  the  confidants  of  youthful 
sentiment,  which  met  but  a  cool  reception  from 
those  by  whom  I  was  surrounded ;  and  when 
judgment  was  enough  matured  to  discriminate 
tiie  charms  of  style,  a  new  world  opened  under 
the  guidance  of  Mackenzie  and  Sterne,  Lady 
Montagu  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  Books  are 
endeared,  like  people,  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances ;  ideal  tendencies,  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  a 
thirst  for  sympathy  will  often  drive  minds  whose 
environment  is  unoongenial<to  seek  therein  what 
is  elsewhere  denied ;  and  when,  in  early  life, 
this  resource  beoomes  habitual,  it  is  ^ot  surpris- 
ing that  a  deep  personal  feeling  should  be  grad- 
ually engendered ;  and  that  we  should  come  to 
regard  favorite  authors  «s  the  most  reliable  and 
dearest  of  our  companions ;  and  this  without  an 
inkling  of  pedantry,  or  a  title  to  scholarship, 
but  from  a  thoroughly  human  impulse  intellect- 
nally  vindicating  itself*  To  such  a  pitch  did 
the  feeling  once  possess  me  that  I  resented  any 
imputation  cast  upon,  my  chosen  authors  as  if 
they  were  actual  friends.  I  honored  the  critic 
that  defended  Bacon  fh>m  the  charge  of  mean- 


ness, and  longed  to  applaud  his  prowess ;  I  dis- 
liked to  admit  the  evidence  that  Johnaon  was  dos- 
matic,  and  ascribed  his  anogance  to  a  kincl  of 
excusable  horse-play ;  I  contended  that  Thom- 
son was  not  lazy,  but  encouraged  ease  to  escaipe 
ambition ;  I  grew  very  warm  if  any  one  really 
believed  SheUey  an  adieist,  and  argued  that  hia 
fiiith  transpended  that  of  the  minority  of  so  called 
Christians;  I  never  would  achnit  that  Sterne 
was  heartless,  or  Moore  a  toady.     I  could  hsrre 
embraced  Dr.  Madden  after  reading  his  *' J[n- 
firmities  of  Genius,**  and  Ihought  the  most  braiTe 
of  Sidney's  deeds  his  ^'Defense  of  Poesy."  Hoir 
I  longed  to  go  a-fishing  with  Walton,  to  walk 
in  Cowley's  garden,  to  see  Boscoe's  library,  to 
hear  Coleridge  talk,  to  feel  the  grasp  of Burns's 
hand,  to  drink  whidcy  ^th  John  Wilson,  to  pat 
Scott's  dogs,  to  go  to  the  theatre  with  Lamb,  to 
listen  to  Disraeli  the  elder's  anecdotes,  to  look 
on  the  lakes  of  Westmoreland  at  the  side  of 
Wordsworth,  and  to  ride  through  "  our  viUage** 
in  Ifiss  Mitford's  pony  chaise  1 

The  first  time  I  saw  an  author  was  an  epoch. 
It  was  in  a  church.  Some  one  whispered,  just 
as  the  sennon  began,  that  a  lady  in  the  next 
pew  was  the  writer  of  a  moral  tide  then  rated 
high  in  my  little  circle.  I  did  nothing  the  rest 
of  tills. service  but  watdi  and  speculate  upon 
th]s,(tb  me^  wonderful  personage.  I  was  dis- 
appointed at  her  everyday  look  and  attire ; 
there  was  no  fine  firenzy  in  eye  or  gesture ; 
there  she  sat,  for  all  the  world  like  any  other  - 
lady— mild,  quiet^  and  attentive.  I  was  some- 
what consoled  by  noting  the  extreme  paleness 
of  her  complexioD,  and  a  kind  of  abstraction  in 
her  gaze.  Her  habilimentB  were  dark  and  fad- 
ed ;  in  fiict,  as  I  Jifterward  discovered,  she  was 
poor,  and  her  book  had  been  printed  by  suV 
scription.  Thenceforth,  for  a  long  time,  I  im^ 
agined  all  female  authors  were  dressed  in  black, 
looked  pensive,  and  had  no  color.  This  illu- 
sion, however,  was  banished,  some  years  later, 
when  I  was  taken  to  a  literary  »oir^  where  all 
the  female  authors  were  fat,  dressed  in  a  vari- 
ety of  colors,  and,  instead  of  being  melancholy, 
had  an  overwhelming'  vivacity  that  made  me 
realize  how  the  type  had  changed.  By  degrees 
I  became  enlightened,  and  my  authormania 
cooled.  In  the  fhvt  place,  I  was  shocked  by  see- 
ing a  pathetic  writer,  whose  universal  tribute 
was  tears,  in  a  flashy  vest ;  then  I  encountered 
a  psychologist,  whose  forte  was  sublimity,  en- 
acting the  part  of  a  mendicant ;  it  was  my  mis- 
fortune to  conduct  a  bard,  whose  highly  imag- 
inative strain  had  often  roused  my  aspirations, 
home  from  a  party  In  a  state  of  inebriety ;  one 
author  I  was  prepared  to  love  turned  out  a  dis- 
agreeable egotist ;  another  wearied  me  by  the 
exactions  of  his  vanity ;  a  third  repelled  by  in- 
tense afibetatfon,  and  a  fburth  by  the  bkter- 
ness  of  his  comments ;  one,  who  hftd  written 
only  the  most  refined  sentiment,  proved,  upon 
acquaintance,  an  acute  Yankee ;  one  who  had 
sung  the  beau^  o^  nature  I  fbund  to  be  an 
inveterate  dandy;  and  another,  whose  ex- 
presied  ideas  betokened  exeeit  of  delicacy» 
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groflslj  yiolated  the  ordinaiy  inatinctf  of  gentle 
blood.  ' 

On  one  of  my  earliest  visits  to the 

illasive  charm  attached  to  the  idea  of  a  female 
author  became,  indeed,  changed  to  a  horror 
from  which  I  hare  never  wholly  recorered.  I 
was  requested  to  escort  a  lady  to  what  I  under- 
stood was  an  ordinary  social  gathering.  After 
entering  a  rather  small  and  somewhat  obscure 
drawing-room,  saluting  the  hostess  and  taking 
the  proffered  seat,  I  was  struck  with  the  formal 
arrangement  of  the  company.  They  formed 
an  unbroken  row  along  the  walls  of  Uie  room, 
except  at  one  end,  at  which  stood  a  table  sur- 
mounted by  an  astral  lamp ;  and  in  an  arm« 
chair  beside  it,  in  a  studied  attitude  like  one 
po9^  for  a  daguesreptype,  sat  a  woman  of  mas- 
culine proportions^  coarse  features,  and  hair  be- 
tween yellow  and  red,  which  fell  in  unkempt 
masses  down  each  side  of  her  broad  face.  She 
was  clad  in  white  muslin  of  an  antiquated  fash« 
ion.  I  noticed  that  the  guests  cast  looks,  part^ 
ly  of  curiosity,  partly  of  uneasiness,  upon  this 
Herculean  femAle,  who  rolled  her  eyes  occasion- 
ally, and  smiled  on  us  all  with  a  kind  of  com- 
placent pity.  I  ventured,  amidst  the  silence,  to 
ask  my  neighbor  the  name  of  the  gigantic  un<p 
known.  She  appeared  extremely  surprised  at 
the  very  natural  question.  ''Why,  don't  you 
know  ?  We*re  invited  here  to  meet  her,  and, 
1  assure  you,  it  is  a  rare  privilege.  That  is 
Mrs.  Jones,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  '  A£B- 
anced  OneT"  At  this  moment  a  brisk  little 
woman  in  the  comer,  with  accents  slightly  Crem- 
ulous,  and  a  manner  intended  to  be  very  non" 
ehalantf  broke  the  uncomfortable  hush  of  the 
room.  ''My  dear  Mrs.  Jones,"  said  she,  "as 
one  of  your  earliest  and  most  fervent  admirers, 
allow  me  to  inquire  if  your  health  does  not  suf- 
fer from  the  intense  state  of  feeling  in  which 
yon  evidently  write  ?"  The  Amazonian  novel- 
ist sighed — ^it  was  fqnny  to  see. that  operation 
on  so  large  a  scale— and  then,  in  a  voice  so  like 
the  rougher  sex  that  1  began  to  think  she  was 
a  man  in  disguise,  replicNl:  "When  I  reach 
the  catastrophe  of  my  stories  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  me  to  faint  dead  away ;  and,  as  I  al- 
ways write  in  a  room  by  myself,  it  has  happened 
more  than  once  that  I  have  been  found  stretched, 
miserable  and  cold,  on  the  floor,  with  a  pen 
graq>ed  in  ray  fingers  and  the  carpet  littered 
with  manuscript  blotted  with  tears  1"  The  Sid- 
donian  pathos  of  this  annooncement  sent  a  thrill 
round  the  circle ;  glances  of  admSration  and  pity 
were  thrown  upon  the  self-immolated  victim  at 
the  shrine  of  letters,  and  other  inquiries  were 
adventured,  which  elicited  equally  impressive 
replies,  until  the  psychological  throes  of  author- 
ship—i>articnlarly  in  the  female  gender— as- 
sumed the  aspect  of  an  experience  combined  of 
^nlepsy  and  nightmare.  The  tragic  egotism 
of  those  revelations  at  length  overcame  my  pa< 
tience ;  and,  leaving  my  fair  companion  to  an- 
other's escort,  I  slipped  out  of  ^  room.  A 
thunder-storm  had  arisen ;  the  rain  was  pouring 
down  in  torrents;  upon  the  door-steps  I  en* 


countered  a  very  pale,  thin,  little  man,  with  an 
umbrella  under  his  arm  and  a  pair  of  overshoes 
in  his  hands.  As  I  passed  he  addressed  me  in 
a  very  meek  and  frightened  voice — "Please, 
Sir,  is  there  a  party  here  ?*'  "  Yes.'?  ' '  Please, 
Sir,  is  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Jones  here  ?"  "  Ves." 
"Please,  Sir,  do  you  think  I  could  step  into  the 
entry  ?    Pm  Mr.  Jones  I " 

Hastening  to  my  lodgings  in  another  metrop- 
olis at  twilight,  I  passed  a  dwarf  standing  on  a 
threshold,  who  leaped  down  and  caught  me  by 
the  arm,  eagerly  pronouncing  my  name,  and 
requesUng  a  moment's  interview.  He  led  the 
way  to  a  little  room  lighted  by  a  single  candle, 
closed  the  door,  and,  with'  a  quivering  impa- 
tience of  gesture,  introduced  himself.  I  remem* 
bered  his  name  at  once*.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  feeble  imitation  of  Pope.  I  never  beheld 
such  an  ogre.  His  little  green  eyes,  ape-like 
limbs,  and  expression  indicative  of  sensitivoness 
and  conceit,  in  that  lone  and  dusky  cabinet 
were  appalling.  From  a  cupboard  he  took  down 
what  I  supposed  to  be  a  ledger,  and,  placing  it 
on  the  table,  gave  an  emphatic  slap  to  the  worn 
brown  cover.  "There,"  said  he,  "is  garnered 
the  labor  of  years.  I  have  heard  of  your  en- 
thusiasm for  authors,  and  I  will  read  you  spec- 
imens of  a  poem  destined  to  see  the  light  a 
twelve-month  hence.  Listen!"  It  was  an  epic 
in  blank-verse-^dreaiy,  monotonous,  and  ver- 
bose. His  recitation  was  like  the  refrain  of  a 
bull-frog ;  it  grated  on  the  ear  and  made  the 
nerves  shrink.  The  candle  burned  thick ;  the 
air  seemed  mephitic,  and,  in  a  little  while,  I  was 
oppressed  and  fevered  as  by  a  glamour  cast  over 
my  brain ;  I  looked  toward  the  door  and  moved 
uneasily;  the  green  eye  was  cast  fiercely  up 
from  the  page,  and  the  tone  of  the  deformed! 
became  malicious.  I  had  heard  of  his  vindic- 
tive spirit,  and  felt  as  if  in  the  cave  of  an  imp, 
spell-bound  and  helpless.  The  complacent 
hardihood  with  which  he  read  on  made  me  in- 
wardly ftantic.  I  thought  of  the  fair  being  who 
waited  for  me  at  a  neighboring  fireside,  of  the 
free  air  I  had  quitted,  and  I  writhed  under  the 
infliction.  Hours  passed;  a  numb,  half-un- 
conscious sense  of  misery  stole  over  me,  and 
still  the  little  demon  glared  and  spouted. 
"  Words,  words,  words" — how  detestable  seem- 
ed they  then  1  At  last,  in  a  fit  of  desperation, 
I  clapped  my  hand  to  my  forehead,  and  mur- 
muring something  about  a  congestive  tendency, 
sprang  up,  ran  through  the  hall  and  out  the 
door,  and  looking  back,  after  hurrying  on  a  few 
yards,  beheld  the  dwarf,  with  his  enormous  book 
clasped  to  his  heart,  gazing  after  me  with  the 
implacable  look  of  a  <Usappointed  savage. 

Literature  is  no  more  regulated  by  accident 
than  nature ;  lucky  hits  and  the  tricks  of  pen- 
craft are  as  temporary  as  all  other  artificial  ex- 
pedients.  The  authors  truly  remembered  and 
loved  are  men  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term ;  the 
human,  the  individual  informs  and  stamps  their 
books  with  an  image  or  an  effluence  not  bora 
of  will  or  ID  ere  ingonuiiyi  bat  emanating  fh>m 
tkt^  ioul ;  tmd.  thm  Is  the  qDalitj  that  endears 
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aBd  perpetuates  their  fame.  Hence  Groldsmith 
is  beloved,  Milton  reyerenced,  and  the  grave  of 
Bums  a  "Mecca  of  the  mind."  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  centnrj  there  appeared 
in  the  London  Gazette  the  ofier  of  a  reward  of 
fifty  ponnds  for  the  discovery  of  a  certain  person 
thus  described:  "A  middle-sixed,  spare,  man, 
about  forty  years  of  age,  of  a  brown  complexion 
and  dark  brown  hair,  though  he  wears  a  wig, 
having  a  hooked  nose,  a  sharp  chin,  gray  eyes, 
and  a  large  mole  near  his  month.**  This  was 
Daniel  De  Foe,  the  victim  of  partisan  injustice, 
for  whose  rights  evei^  school-boy  would  fight 
now,  out  of  sheer  gratitude  to  the  author  of 
**Bobin8on  Crusoe."  Let  the  writers  who  de- 
base authorship  into  a  perversion  of  history,  a 
sickly  medium  for  egotistical  rhetoric,  a  gross 
iheft  of  antecedent  labors,  a  base  vehicle  for 
spite,  or  a  mechanical  knack  of  book-making, 
realize  that  they  are  foredoomed  to  contempt, 
and  that  charact^  is  as  little  disguised  by  types 
as  by  costume.  The  genuine  author  is  recog- 
nized at  once;  his  integrity  is  self-evident. 

It  was  sunset  on  the  Amp ;  far  down  the  liver, 
over  mountain  ranges  where  snow  yet  lingered, 
a  warm  tint,  half  rose  and  half  amethyst,  glowed 
along  tthe  horizon;  beside  the  low  parapet  that 
bordered  .the  etreet,  |>eople  were  loitering  back 
from  their  afternoon  promenade  at  the  Cascine ; 
here  a  priest,  there  a  soldier,  now  an  English- 
man on  horseback  and  then  a  bearded  artist, 
sometimes  an  oval-faced  contadina,  the  broad 
brim  of  whose  finely-woven  .straw  hat  flapped 
over  eyes  of  mellow  jet,  and  again  a  trig  nurse 
with  Saxon  ringlets  dragging  a  petulant  urchin 
along ;  and -over  all  these  groups  and  figures  was 
shed  the  beautiful  smile  of  parting  day,  and  by 
them,  nnder  graceful  bridges,  flowed  the  turbid 
stream,  its  volume  doubled  by  the  spring  firesh- 
ets.  I  surveyed  the  panorama  f^om  an  over- 
hanging balcony,  where  I  stood  awaiting  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  friend  upon  whom  I  had  cidled. 
Hearing  a  movement  behind,  I  stepped  back  into 
the  ea/on^  and  found  a  middle-aged  gentleman 
seated  on  a  divan  near  the  window.  We  «ex- 
changed  salutations  and  began  to  converse.  He 
alluded  in  unexceptionable  English  to  the  beauty 
of  the  hour.  * '  1 4)ome  iiere  from  Geneva,**  he 
said.  "  There  I  work ;  in  Italy  I  recreate ;  and 
it  is  wonderful  how  this  counti^^  ministers  to  in- 
tellectnal  repose,  even  by  the  very  associations 
it  excites.  We  feel  a  dream-like  relation  with 
the  past,  and  enter  readily,  for  a  time,  into  the 
doke/ar  niente  spirit  of  the  people ;  and  then  re- 
turn to  task-work  invigorated  and  with  new  sest.** 
There  was  a  bland,  self-possessed,  and  paternal 
look  about  this  chance  acquaintance  that  in- 
sensibly won  my  confidence  and  respect  He 
was  the  image  4>f  a  wise  and  serene  maturity. 
His  ample  brow,  his  strong  physique,  his  afiable 
manner  and  kindly  eye,  suggested  experience, 
intelligence,  and  benignity.  I  was  certain  that 
he  was  a  philosopher  of  some  kind,  and  fimded 
him  an  optimist ;  but  the  utter  absence  of  pre- 
tension and  the  simple  candor  of  his  address 
g^rt  no  hint  of  a  man  of  renown.  Accordingly 


I  soon  found  myself  engaged  in  a  most  pleasant, 
and,  to  me,  instructive  colloquy.  Following  np 
the  hint  he  had  thrown  out,  I  spoke  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  combining  mental  toil  with  health— iv- 
verting  in  my  own  mind  to  our  American  raes 
of  scholars,  a  majority  of  whom  are  confirmed 
invalids.  *'  Ah !"  said  he,  **  there  is  vast  error 
on  this  subject  Be  assured  that  we  were  in- 
tended for  intellectttal  labor,  and  that  there  is  m, 
way  of  making  it  subservient  to  health.  I  will 
tell  yon  a  few  mles  fbunded  on  experience :  Varjr 
the  kind  of  work — let  it  be  research  one  boor, 
meditation  another,  collation  to-day  and  revision 
to-morrow ;  do  this  on  system ;  give  the  first  put 
of  the  day  to  the  hardest  study,  the  afkemoon  to 
exercise,  and  the  evening  to  social  intercourse  ; 
let  the  mind  be  tasked  when  the  brain  is  most 
vigorous,  that  is  after  sleep,  and  woo  the  latter 
blessing  not  in  the  feverish  hour  of  thought  and 
emotion,  but  after  the  gentle  exercise  of  the 
mind  which  comes  from  pastime  and  friendli- 
ness.** I  looked  at  the  hale,  contented  face  of 
the  speaker,  about  whom  no  sign  of  nervous  ir- 
ritability or  exhaustion  was  discoverable,  and 
asked  myself  what  experience  of  mental  toil 
could  have  led  him  to  such  inferences.  He 
looked  like  a  temperate  eountry  gentlenmn,  or 
unambitious  and  well-to-do  citizen.  He  dien 
spoke  of  the  change  he  observed  upon  eaeh 
successive  visit  to  Italy,  of  the  climate  of  Switz- 
erland, and  the  socie^  of  Geneva ;  then  he  re- 
ferred to  America,  divining  at  once  ^lat  it  was 
my  country,  and  exhibiting  entire  familiarity 
with  all  that  had  been  accomplished  there  in 
literature.  He  betrayed  a  keen  sense  of  enjoji- 
ment,  recognized  a  genial  influence  in  the  scrae 
before  us,  and  gradually  infected  me  with  tiiat 
agreeable  fiseling  only  to  be  derived  fhnn  what 
poor  Cowper  used  to  call  '*  comfortable  peopie.** 
I  led  him  to  speak  of  his  own  method  of  life, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  philosophical  order. 
He  considered  occasional  travel  and  prudent 
habits  the  best  hygiene  for  a  man  of  sedentary 
pursuits ;  and  the  great  secret  boUi  of  health 
and  -suceessful  Industry  the  absolute  yielding 
up  of  one's  consciousness  to  the  business  and 
the  diversion  of  the  hour — ^never  permitting  the 
one  to  infringe,  in  the  least  degree,  upon  the 
other.  I  felt  an  instinctive  respect  toward  him, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  entirely  at  home  in  his 
company ;  =tiie  gentleman  and  the  scholar  ap- 
peared to  me  admirably  fused  in,  without  over- 
laying the  man.  Presently  the  friend  we  mu- 
tually expected  came  in  and  introduced  me  to 
Sismondi.  I  was  fresh  from  his  "Italian  Re- 
publics** and  '^Literature  of  the  South  of  Eu- 
rope,'* and  he  realised  my  ideal  of  a  humane 
and  earnest  historian. 

Quite  in  contrast  with  this  tranquil  and  ro- 
bust votary  of  letters  was  the  appearance  and 
manner  of  Siivie  Pellico.  No  one  who  has  ever 
read  the  chronicle  of  his  imprisonments  can  for- 
get the  gentle  and  aspiring  nature  just  bloom- 
ing into  poetic  development  which,  by  the  re- 
lentless fiat  of  Austrian  t3rraniiy,  wm  ont  off  in 
a  moment  from  home,  iotelligait  cionnpaiiion- 
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■hip,  and  graceful  activity,  and  subjected  to  the 
lonelinets,  privation,  and  torments  of  long  and 
lolitarj  confinement ;  nor  is  the  spirit  in  which 
he  met  the  bitter  reverse  less  memorable  than 
its  tragic  detail,  recorded  with  so  much  simplic^ 
ity,  and  borne  with  such  loving  faith.     When  I 
arrived  in  Turin  he  was  still  an  object  of  espi- 
onage, and  it  was  needful  to  seek  him  with  can- 
tk>o.     Agreeably  to  instructions  previously  re- 
ceived, I  went  to  a  cafe  near  the  Strada  Al- 
fieii,  just  at  nightfall,  and  watched  for  the  ar- 
rival of  an  abbe  remarkable  for  his  manly  beau- 
ty.    I  banded  him  the  card  of  a  mutual  friend, 
mad,  made  known  my  wishes.     The  next  day 
he  conducted  me  through  several  arcades,  and 
by  many  a  group  of  noble-looking  Piedmont- 
eae  soldiers,  to  a  gateway,  thence  up  a  long 
flight  of  steps  to  a  door,  at  which  he  gave  a 
significant  Imock.     In  a  few  moments  it  was 
quietly  opened ;  he  whispered  to  the  old  servoy 
and  we  tarried  in  an  ante-chamber  until  a  di- 
minutive figure  in  black  appeared,  who  received 
me  with  a  pensive  kindliness  that,  to  one  ac- 
quainted with  Le  Mit  Prigionij  was  fraught  with 
pathos.    I  beheld  in  the  pallor  of  that  mild  face 
and  expanded  brow,  and  the  purblind  eyes,  the 
blight  of  a  dungeon.     His  manner  was  subdued 
and  nervous,  and  his  very  tones  melancholy.    I 
was  unprepared  to  find,  after  years  of  liberty, 
the  eflSscts  of  his  experience  so  visible,  and  felt 
almost  guilty  of  profane  curiosity  in  having  thus 
intruded  upon  his  cherished  seclusion.     I  had 
known  other  victims  of  the  same  infernal  tyr- 
anny, but  they  were  men  of  sterner  mould,  who 
had  resisted  their  cruel  fate  by  the  force  of  will 
rather  than' the  patience  of  resignation.     Felli- 
co*8  very  delicacy  of  organization  barbed  the  ar- 
rows of  persecution ;  and  when  at  length  he  was 
released,  loneliness,  hope  deferred,  and  mental 
tortare  had  crushed  this  energy  of  his  nature. 
The  sweetness  of  his  autobiography  was  but  the 
fragrance  of  the  trampled  flower-^too  unelastic 
ever  again  to  rise  up  in  its  early  beauty.     A 
smile  lighted  up  his  brooding  expression  when 
I  told  him  of  the  deep  sympathy  his  book  had 
excited  in  America,  and  he  grasped  my  hand 
with  momentary  aidor ;  but  the  man  too  plain- 
ly reflected  the  martyr.     The  stifling  air  he 
breathed  under  the  leads  of  Venice,  and  the 
damps  of  his  Spielberg  cell,  seemed  yet  to  weigh 
upon  his  soul ;  no  glimmer  of  the  patriotic  fire 
which  beams  from  Francesca  de  Bimini,  no  ray 
of  the  vivacious  observation  that  beguiled  his 
solitude  and  quickened  his  pen,  redeemed  the 
hopeless  air  of  the  captive  poet ;  the  shadow  of 
the  power  he  had  braved  yet  lay  on  his  form 
and  face ;  and  only  the  solace  of  filial  love  and 
the  consolations  of  religion  gave  hope  to  his  ex- 


That  is  but  a  vulgar  idea  of  authorship  which 
estimates  its  worth  by  the  caprices  of  fashion 
or  the  prestige  of  immediate  success.  like  art 
iu  value  is  intrinsic.  There  are  books,  as  there 
are  pictures,  which  do  not  catch  the  thoughtless 
eye  and  yet  are  the  gems  of  the  virtuoso,  the 
omdes  of  the  philosopher,  and  the  consokdons 


of  the  poet.  We  love  authors,  as  we  love  in- 
dividuals, according  to  our  latent  affinities ;  and 
the  extent  of  the  popular  appreciation  is  no 
more  a  standard  to  us  than  the  world's  estimate 
of  our  friend,  whose  nature  we  have  tested  by 
faithful  companionship  and  sympathetic  inter- 
course. He  who  has  not  the  mental  independ- 
ence to  be  loyal  to  his  own  intellectual  bene- 
factors, is  as  much  a  heathen  as  one  who  re- 
pudiates his  natural  kin.  Indeed,  an  honest 
soul  clings  more  tenaciously  to  neglected  merit 
in  authors  as  in  men;  there  is  a  chivalry  of 
taste  as  of  manners.  Doubtless  Lamb's  zest  for 
the  old  English  dramatists,  Addison's  admira- 
tion of  Milton's  poetry,  and  Carlyle's  devotion 
to  Goethe  were  all  the  more  earnest  and  keen 
because  they  were  ignored 'by  their  neighbors. 
In  the  library  an  original  mind  is  conscious  of 
special  and  comparatively  obscure  friends,  as 
the  lover  of  nature  has  his  pet  flower  and  the 
lover  of  art  his  favorite  old  master.  It  is  ^ell 
to  obey  these  decided  idiosyncrasies.  They 
point,  like  the  divining  rod,  to  hidden  streams 
peculiarly  adapted  to  our  refreshment.  Napo- 
leon was  fond  of  Ossian,  Paul  Jones  of  Thom-  ^ 
son's  Seasons;  I  knew  an  old  merchant  that 
read  no  book  except  Boswell's  Johnson,  and  a 
black  and  humpbacked  cook  whose  only  imag^ 
inative  feast  was  the  Arabian  Nights. 

Yet  no  one  really  can  love  authors  as  a  class, 
without  a  catholic  taste.  If  thus  equipped,  how 
inexhaustible  the  field  I  He  is  independent  of 
the  world.  Is  he  retrospective  in  mood  ?  Plu- 
tarch will  array  before  him  a  procession  of  heroes 
and  sages.  Does  he  yearn  for  conviriality? 
Fielding  will  take  him  to  a  jolly  tavern.  Is  he 
eager  for  intellectual  communion?  Landor  is 
at  hand  with  a  choice  of  '4maginaiy  conversa- 
tions." Would  he  exercise  causality  ?  Bishop 
Butler  will  put  to  the  test  his  power  of  reason- 
ing. Is  he  in  need  of  a  little  gossip  by  way  of 
recreation  ?  Horace  Walpole  will  arouse  by  the 
hour.  Is  the  society  of  a  sensible  womlin 
wanted?  Call  in  Maria  Edgeworth  or  Jane 
Austin.  Is  the  bitterness  of  a  jilted  lover  in 
his  heart?  <*Locksley  Hall"  wiU  reUeve  it. 
Would  he  stroll  in  the  forest?  Evelyn  or  Biyant 
will  take  him  there  in  a  moment.  By  the 
sea-shore  ?  Crabbe  and  Byron  are  sympathetic 
guides.  Are  his  thoughts  comprehensive  and 
inclined  for  the  generalities  of  literature  ?  Open 
De  Stael  or  Hallam. 

It  is  a  new  and  glorious  era  in  our  experience 
of  books  when  the  vital  significance  of  author- 
ship is  heartily  realized ;  dilletantism,  excusa- 
ble <o  the  novitiate,  gives  place  to  the  worship 
of  truth ;  to  write  for  the  mere  sake  of  writing, 
to  amuse  with  the  pen,  becomes  in  our  estima^ 
tion  what  at  is^a  thing  of  less  interest  than  the 
most  simple  and  familiar  phenomena  of  nature ; 
as  life  reveals  itself,  and  character  matures,  we 
long  above  all  for  reality,  we  perceive  that 
growth  is  our  welfiue,  and  that  eamtetness, 
faith,  and  new  truth  the  only  joy  of  a  manly 
intellect.  Then  wa  read  to  nerve  our  iDoral 
I  energies^  to  extend  the  seopo  of  perceptioo,  and 
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to  deepen  the  experience  of  the  soul:  the  but* 
terflies  of  literatore  allaxe  no  longer,  the  imiti^ 
tors  we  pasi  bj,  bat  the  deep  thinkerB,  the 
original,  the  brave,  lead  oi  on  to  explore,  ana- 
lyze, and  conqoer.  "  Literature,**  lajs  Schle- 
gel,  '*  according  to  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  pur- 
sued, is  an  infiunj,  a  pastime,  a  drj  labor,  a 
handicraft,  an  art,  a  science,  a  virtue;*'  and 
this  divenitj  is  true,  not  onlj  of  authors  in 
general,  but  sometimes  of  the  same  indiriduaL 
Manj  a  poet  whose  earlj  utterance  was  inspired, 
has  degenerated  into  a  hack,  a  truckster,  and  a 
mercenarj  penman ;  and  manj  a  yonthfiil  dab- 
bler in  letters  bj  some  deep  experience  has 
been  matured  into  the  bold  advocate  or  heroic 
pioneer  in  the  world  of  thought 

At  this  moment  our  vernacular  is  the  onlj 
tongue  in  which  men  can  expreu  themselves 
fbarlesslj ;  it  appropriately  en^irines  the  litera- 
ture of  fVeedom.  We  seldom  realize  this  noble 
distinction  of  the  English  language.  I  was 
half-asleep,  one  afternoon,  in  the  cabin  of  a 
steamer  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  when  suddenly 
the  violent  pitching  of  the  vessel  ceased,  and  I 
hastened  on  deck  to  learn  the  reason  of  the 
change,  and  found,  to  my  surprise,  that  we 
were  returning  into  the  harbor,  the  captain 
having  decided  that  it  was  too  great  a  risk  to 
venture  to  sea  in  such  a  gale.  Pleasant  as  was 
the  transition  from  tossing  waves  to  smooth 
water,  evezy  traveler  in  that  region  who  has 
gone  through  the  business  of  a' departure — the 
passpork  signatures,  the  tussle  with  porters, 
drivers,  and  boatmen,  the  leave-takings,  pack- 
ings-up,  directions  at  post-office  and  banker's, 
an  embarkation  in  the  midst  of  cries,  rushings 
to  and  fh),  diqmtes  for  gratuities,  beggars, 
niissing  baggage,  attempts  to  secure  a  berth, 
wringing  of  hands,  waving  of  handkerchiefs, 
and,  it  may  be,  embraces  at  parting-^-every 
traveler  cognizant  of  this  eiq)enence,  will  on- 
derstand  how  vexatious  it  was,  within  an  hour 
after  this  tantalizing  process,  to  find  one's  self^ 
in  traveling  costume,  once  more  in  the  city,  for 
the  afternoon,  with  no  lodging,  no  appointment, 
and  no  sight-seeing  to  do.  I  was  not  long  in 
resolving  to  visit  once  more  my  old  dining- 
place  the  Corona  di  Ferro.  At  the  c^posite 
table  to  that  at  which  I  was  seated  appeared  a 
handsome  young  man  with  a  dark,  intelligent 
eye,  and  a  bearing  indicative  of  spirit  and 
courtesy.  Seeing  me  hesitate  over  the  carte, 
he  suggested  a  dish  which  had  proved  wioho 
bwmo  that  day,  and  lumng  followed  the  kindly 
-counsel  we  engaged  in  a  desultory  chat  about 
the  weather,  the  Opera,  the  last  news  firom 
jBVance,  etc,  and  by  the  time  dessert  came  on, 
had  established  quite  a  pleasant  understanding ; 
at  length  he  made  an  inquiiy  based  upon  the 
idea  that  he  was  addressing  an  Englishman. 
I  corrected  the  error,  and  his  politeness  at  once 
warmed  into  enthusiasm  at  tiie  discovexy  that 
he  was  talking  with  an  American.  Afkr  din- 
ner he  in^ted  me  to  his  apartments.  I  found 
the  sitting-room  adorned  with  pictures  and  lit- 
tered with  books.    Having  ordered  cofifoe,  we 


were  soon  engaged  in  a  serious  discossiDn  of 
literary  subjects,  in  whidi  my  new  friend  proved 
a  tasteful  votary.  He  vrished  for  a  definite 
statement  as  to  the  extent  of  the  liberty  o£ 
the  press  in  the  United  States.  I  explained 
it;  and  he  became  highly  excited,  paced  the 
room,  quoted  Alfieri,  sighed,  pressed  his  brow, 
and  at  leng^  fiung  himself  into  a  chair,  de- 
claring that,  if  it  were  not  for  kindred  who  had 
claims  upon  him,  he  would  emigrate  at  once  U> 
America.  To  account  for  his  feelings  he  showed 
me  a  pile  of  MSS.  the  publication  of  whid& 
had  been  prohibited  by  the  government  censors 
on  account  of  their  liberal  sentiment  He  then 
exhibited  several  beautiful  poems  founded  on 
scientific  truths,,  yet  mystically  involving  great 
and  humane  principles — a  ru»€  he  had  been 
compelled  to  resort  to  in  order  to  e^qiress  pub> 
lidy  his  opinions.  As  I  recognized  the  evi- 
dences of  genius,  watched  his  chafed  mood,  and 
noted  his  manly  qiirit,  I  felt  dee|dy  the  crush- 
ing influence  of  despotism  upon  authorship,  and 
realized  the  natural  antagonism  between  poets 
and  kings. 

There  is  no  greater  fallacy  than  that  involved 
in  the  notion  of  an  essential  diversi^  between 
an  author  and  his  hookB :  professed  opioions  do 
not  reveal  the  truth  of  character,  but  uncon* 
scions  phases  of  stjde,  habits  of  thought,  and 
tones  d  expression,  1^  what  is  called  natural 
language,  make  us  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  man*  Is  not  Jeremy  Taylor's  religious  sen- 
timent manifest  in  tiie  very  method  of  his  utters 
ance?  Can  we  not  see  at  a  glance  the  improvi- 
dence and  the  finscination  of  Sheridan  in  the 
tenor  of  his  plays  ?  Who  would  not  avouch  the 
honesty  of  John  L.  Stephens  after  reading  his 
travels?  What  reverent  heart  is  not  magnet- 
ized by  the  genuineness  of  devotion  in  Watts, 
however  crudely  expressed?  Is  not  prudence 
signified  in  the  very  style  of  Franklin  ?  Are 
we  not  braced  with  the  self-oonfident  frankness 
of  Cooper  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  characters 
of  his  nautical  and  forest  tales  ?  Critics  betray 
their  arrogant  temper  under  the  most  courteous 
phrases ;  a  gentleman  is  still  a  gentleman,  and 
a  puppy  a  puppy  on  paper  as  in  Ufb ;  the  sham 
and  the  true  are  equally  discernible  in  print  and 
in  society.  Montaigne  exhibits  his  worldly  wis- 
dom as  plainly  in  his  essays  as  he  ever  did  in 
his  acts.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  insidious  but 
the  obvious  perils  of  authorship  that  threaten 
the  novice.  Lamentable  is  it  to  see  mediocre 
men  take  up  as  a  vocation  either  literature  or 
art,  for  in  both  a  certain  amount  of  ckaracttr 
alone  ilisures  respectability;  and  this  is  less 
requisite  in  pursuits  that  do  not  so  openly  chal- 
lenge observation. 

One  day  I  was  told  a  gentleman  had  called 
and  waited  for  me  in  the  drawing-room.  As  I 
entered,  he  was  gazing  firom  the  window  in  the 
shadow  of  a  damask  curtain,  which  threw  a  warm 
tint  upon  as  strong  moulded  a  face  as  I  re- 
membered to  have  seen  in  one  so  young.  His 
forehead  was  compactly  rounded^  his  hair  early 
and  raven,  and  his  eye  dark  andlaminoos.    As 
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I  si^proached,  ht  hitadod  mo  a  note  of  introdve- 
tion  from  a  friendt  refnsod  the  proffered  teaty 
and  wore  to  earnest  and  grare  an  expreMion 
that  I  almost  thought  he  was  the  heaier  of  a 
challenge.  *'  8ir,"  he  began,  "  I  hare  come  to 
yon  for  sjmpathj  in  a  great  nndertaking.  I 
wish  to  be  cheered  in  a  mission,  encouraged  in 
a  career,  advised  in  an  experiment  T  There 
was  a  certain  wildness  in  the  manner  of  this 
sententions  address  which  breathed  of  an  ex- 
cited fancy.  I  expressed  a  willingness  to  aid 
him  to  t|ie  extent  of  mj  hnmUe  abili^.  He 
drew  a  thick  packet  from  his  coat,  and  pro- 
ceeded: ''I  am  a  native  of  a  little  village  in  a 
neighboring  State.  My  lather  is  an  agricoltnr- 
ist,  and  has  endeavored  to  render  me  content 
with  that  lot ;  bnt  there  is  something  Aere** — and 
he  laid  a  large  red  hand  on  his  capadons  breast 
— '*  that  rebels  against  the  decree.  I  aspire  to 
the  honors  of  Uteratore.  I  long  to  ntter  myself 
to  the  world.  Here  is  a  tragedy  and  some 
lyrics;  and  I  have  come  to  town  to  test  my  for- 
tune as  an  anther.**  I  saw  <lhat  he  was  an  en- 
thusiast, and  calmly  pointed  oat  the  obstacles  to 
success.  He  became  impatient.  I  enlaxged  on 
the  healthfulness  and  wisdom  of  a  cotmtry  life, 
on  the  precarious  subsistence  incident  to  pen- 
craft His  eye  flariied  with  anger.  I  urged 
him  to  consider  well  the  risk  he  incurred,  the 
danger  of  fiulnre,  the  advantages  of  a  reliable 
vocation,  the  omifort  of  an  independent  though 
secluded  existence.  He  advanced  towaid  me 
vrith  an  indignant  stride.  '*  Sir,*'  he  exclaimed, 
'*!  have  been  misinformed;  yon  are  not  the 
man  I  took  you  for;  farewell,  forever  1'*  and  he 
rushed  from  thd  house.  Six  months  had  elapsed, 
and  I  was  sitting  over  a  book  in  my  quiet  room 
one  day,  when  a  terrific  knock  at  the  door  aroused 
me,  and  an  instant  alter  the  strange^  entered 
and  impetuously  grasped  my  hand.  *'  Sir,  my 
dear  friend,  I  mean,**  he  said,  '*I  have  done 
you  injustice,  and  I  have  come  to  apologise. 
For  a  month  after  my  fbnner  interview  I  passed 
ft  feverish  novitiate,  hawking  my  manuscripts 
around,  deceived  by  plausible  members  of  the 
trade,  snubbed  by  managers,  frozen  out  of  the 
sanctums  of  editors,  yawned  at  by  casual  audi- 
ences,  baffled  at  every  turn,  until  worn  out, 
jncMrtified  and  deqwiring^  I  went  home.  The 
ifeel  of  the  turf,  the  breath  of  the  wind,  the 
lowing  of  the  kine,  the  very  scent  of  hay  was 
Vefreshing.  I  thought  over  your  counsel  and 
ibudd  it  true.  I  now  &rm  the  paternal  acres 
»n  shares,  write  venes  during  the  long  winter 
evenings,  lead  the  choir  on  Sundays,  am  to 
marry  the  pride  of  the  village  next  week,  and 
am  hens  to  beg  your  pardon,  and  invite  yon  to 
my  wedding.** 

The  delectable  quality  of  anthorshlp  is  its 
impersonality.  Consider  a  moment  the  privi- 
lege and  the  immunity.  If  we  address  a  mul- 
titude or  an  individual,  the  impmssion  mi^  be 
pleasing  or  wearisome,  bnt  courtesy  requires 
that  tt  be  endured  with  equanimity.  A  book  is 
unobtrusive,  silent,  otjec&ve.  It  can  be  taken 
up  or  let  alond.    In  it,  if  genuine,  then  is  a 


thought  that  craves  hospitality  to  be  caught  in 
a  favorable  mood  as  the  fiUlow  hillock  receives 
the  seed  borne  on  the  vagrant  wind.  It  may 
take  root,  and  the  originator  thereof  has  uncon- 
scously  given  birth  to  an  undying  impulse  or 
yielded  spiritual  refreshment.  The  whole  pro- 
cess is  like  that  of  nature,  unostentatious,  be- 
nign, and  of  inestimable  benefit ;  and  yet  how 
latent,  beyond  observation,  secreted  in  con- 
sciousness !  All  power  of  expression,  whether 
by  means  of  pen,  color,  or  chisel — all  artistic 
development  is  but  a  new  vocabulary  that  re* 
veals  character.  The  author  and  the  artist 
differ  from  their  less  gifted  fellows  simply  jn 
this— that  they  have  more  langunge ;  the  en- 
dowment does  not  change  their  natures;  if 
coarse,  artificial,  vain — ^if  brave,  truthful,  or  shal- 
low, they  thus  appear  in  books  and  miarble  or 
on  canvas,  and  hence  it  is  that  character  is  the 
true  gauge  of  authorship^  and  wins  orTspels  con- 
fidence, respect,  and  love,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  do  living  men  i  "  by  their  frnit  shall  ye 
know  them.**  Th^efore  authors  themselves 
most  efiectnally  disenchant  readers.  They  are 
disloyal  to  their  hi^  mission;  they  compromise 
their  own  ideal,  write  gossip  instead  of  truth, 
describe  thraaselves  instead  of  nature,  dip  their 
pens  in  the  venom  of  malevolenoe,  corrupt  their 
style  with  vulgarity,  keep  no  fiiith  with  aspira- 
tion, truckle  to  power  and  interest,  and  so  brmg 
their  vocation  itself  into  merited  disdain. 

How  charming,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  spon- 
taneous bard,  who  sings  from  an  overflowing 
and  musical  naturel  There  is  a  court  in  one 
of  the  most  populous  quarters  of  London  which 
rejoices  in  the  name  of  firing  Gardens ;  doubt- 
less the  spot,  at  one  time,  was  a  rural  domain ; 
at  present,  a  few  trees  peering  over  a  wall,  and 
a  retired  and  quaint  look  about  some  of  the 
brick  domiciles  that  line  the  street,  alone  justify 
the  pleasant  name  it  bears.  In  one  of  these 
houses  is  the  office  of  the  Commissionem  of 
Lunacy ;  and  there,  one  winter  morning,  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  a  brief  Ute-^tite  with  Proc- 
ter. His  plainly  cut  frodb-coat,  long  and  black, 
his  white  hair  and  quiel  bearing,  made  him 
appear  a  curate  such  as  Goldsmith  portrayed^ 
It  is  a  curious  vocation  for  a  poet — that  of  test- 
ing the  wits  of  peo|de  suspected  of  being  out  of 
their  mind,  and  a  painful  one  for  a  sensitive 
natort  to  inspect  the  a^lums  devoted  to  their 
use.  But  I  remembered  that  Procter's  eariy 
taste  drew  him  into  intimate  love  and  recogni- 
tion of  the  old  £ngliah  dsaroarists,  whose  natn- 
ml  element  was  the  terrible  in  human  passioii 
and  woe ;  I  considered  the  profound  tenderness 
of  his  muse,  and  I  felt  that  even  the  tragic 
scenes  it  was  his  dn^  to  witness  and  to  study 
were  not  without  a  oertain  sad  «ffiniiy  with 
genius.  Kean  visited  mad-houses  to  perfect 
his  conception  of  Leai^  and  he  who  sings  of 
human  weal  and  sorrow  is  taught  to  deepen 
and  hallow  his  stiain  by  the  misery  as  well  as 
the  amenities  of  his  life.  The  heart  of  courtesy, 
the  mood  of  a^iralioo,  have  not  been  quelled 
in  Procter  1^  the  stem  professional  businasi 
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which  ifl  his  dailj  task.  Thejr  loomod  np  eren 
in  that  doskj  office  and  kept  fiiith  with  mj 
prerions  ideid;  but  it  was  especialfy  in  the 
poet's  eye  that  I  read  the  spirit  of  his  muse; 
ineffkblj  mild  and  tender  is  its  expression, 
deepening  nnder  the  infinence  of  emotion  like 
the  tremulous  cadence  of  music  that  is  bom  of 
sentiment.  I  saw  there  the  soul  that  dictated 
"How  many  summers,  lore,  hast  thou  been 
mine  ?"  "  Send  down  thy  pitying  angel,  €rod  I" 
and  so  many  other  lays  of  affection  endeared  to 
'  all  who  can  appreciate  the  genuine  lyrics  of  the 
heArt  identified  with  the  name  of  Barry  Ck>m- 
walL 

Vnth  an  its  occasional  disenchantment,  my 
love  of  authors  imparted  a  singular  charm  to 
the  experience  of  travel ;  the  lapse  of  time  and 
new  localities  united  then  to  reriye  the  dreams 
of  youth.  What  a  new  grace  the  first  view  of 
Uie  hills  of  Spain  derived  from  the  memory  of 
Cerrantes  and  the  gleanings  in  that  romantic 
field  of  Lockhart  and  Irving ;  how  rife  with 
associations  was  the  dreary  night-ride  beyond 
Terracina,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cicero's  murder ; 
and  what  an  intense  life  awoke  in  desolate 
Bavenna  at  the  sight  of  Dante's  tomb  I  The 
rustling  of  dry  reeds  in  the  gardens  of  Sallnst 
had  an  eloquent  significance;  the  figures  on 
Alfieri's  monument,  in  Santa  Croce,  seemed  to 
breathe  in  the  twilight ;  the  rosemary  plucked 
in  Bousseau's  old  garden  at  Montmorency,  had 
a  scent  of  fragrant  memoiy;  in  the  cafes  at 
Venice,  Goldoni's  characters  appeared  to  be  talk> 
ing,  and  Byron's  image  fioated  on  her  waters 
like  a  sculptor's  dream ;  in  the  Florentine  villa 
Boccacio's  spirit  lingered ;  in  the  Cenci  palace 
Shelley's  deep  eyes  glistened;  in  the  shade  of 
the  p3rramid  of  Cestus  the  muse  of  Keats  scat- 
tered flowers ;  on  the  shores  of  Como  hovered 
the  creations  of  Manzoni,  and  a  cliff  in  Brittany 
rose  like  a  cenotaph  to  Chateaubriand ;  while 
the  cadence  of  Virgil's  line  chimed  with  the 
lapsing  wave  on  the  beach  at  Naples.  I  thought 
at  Lausanne  of  Gibbon's  last  touch  to  the  '*  Bise 
and  Fall"  and  his  reverie  that  night,  sought 
the  tablet  that  covers  Famel's  dust  at  Ches- 
ter, craved  Montgomery's  blessing  at  Sheffield, 
looked  for  Sterne's  monk  at  Calais,  and  beheld 
the  crown  on  Tasso's  cold  temples  beneath  the 
cypresses  of  St  Onofrio.  De  Foe  lighted  up 
gloomy  Cripplegate,  Addison  walked  in  the 
groves  of  Oxford,  Johnson  threaded  the  crowd 
in  Fleet  Street,  and  Milton's  touch  seemed  to 
wake  the  organ-keys  of  St.  Giles.  But  it  is  not 
requisite  to  wander  from  home  for  sudi  experi- 
ences. 

It  was  a  delicious  morning  in  June.  I  had 
passed  the  previous  night  at  a  village  on  the 
Hudson;  a  violent  thtinder-storm  just  before 
dawn  had  laid  the  dust,  freshened  the  leaves, 
and  purified  as  well  as  cooled  the  sultry  air. 
Attracted  by  the  sweet  breath  and  vivid  tints  of 
the  landscape,  I  determined  to  walk  to  a  steam- 
boat-landing four  miles  ofi^  and  on  my  way  make 
a  long-meditated  visit  to  Sunnyside.  Taking 
an  nmbrageons  path  that  wound  Uirough  a 


shady  lane,  I  sauntered  along^  sometimes  in 
view  of  the  ciystal  expanse  of  Tappan  Zee, 
sometimes  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  hoary  and 
tufted  Palisades,  and  again  pausing  under  a 
majestic  elm  on  whose  pendent  spray  a  ydlow* 
bird  chirped  and  swung,  or  from  whose  dense- 
green  canopy  a  locust  trilled  its  drowsy  note. 
The  breeze  was  scented  with  clover  and  wood- 
bine ;  sleek  cattle  graced  in  the  meadows  ^  am- 
ber clouds  flecked  a  heaven  of  axm« ;  fields  d 
grain  waved  Kke  a  diorelest  lake  of  plumes ;  the 
maize  stood  thick  and  tasseled ;  the  Icftj  cheat- 
nuts  shook  their  fbatheiy  bloom ;  now  and  then 
a  solitary  crow  hovered  above  or  a  brown  robin 
hopped  cheerily  by  the  wayside.  It  was  one  of 
those  clear,  serene,  luxurious  days  of  early  sum- 
mer which,  in  our  capricious  dimate,  occasion- 
ally unite  the  gorgeous  hues  of  the  Orient  with 
the  balm  and  Uie  softness  of  Italy ;  pearly  oat- 
lines  stretched  along  the  hills,  the  broad  rivtf 
gleamed  in  sunshine,  and  every  shade  of  emendd 
flashed  or  deepened  over  the  wide  groves  and 
teeming  farms.  As  I  drew  near  to  Irving's 
cottage  the  bees  wero  contentedly  humming 
round  the  locusts,  and  the  ivy-leaves  that  clus- 
tered thickly  about  the  old  gables  wero  drij^sog 
with  the  tears  of  night ;  eveiy  bugle  of  the 
honey-suckle  was  a  delicate  censer,  and  the  turf 
and  hedge  wore  their  brightest  colors ;  even  the 
old  weather-cock,  trophy  of  an  ancient  colonial 
Stadt-house,  dazzled  the  ey«  as  it  caught  the 
lateral  roys  of  the  sun ;  the  fowls  strutted  about 
with  unwonted  complacency,  and  the  house-dog 
bounded  through  the  beaded  grass  as  if  ezhik- 
rated  by  the  scene.  On  the  veranda  that  over- 
looks ttie  river,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a 
little  grove,  sat  our  fiivorite  author,  witii  abook 
on  his  knee,  the  embodiment  of  thoughtful  con* 
tent  His  home  looked  the  symbol  of  his  genioi^ 
and  his  expression  the  reflex^of  bis  lift.  They 
harmonized  with  a  rare  completeness,  and  ful- 
filled to  the  heart  the  picture  which  imaginatioa 
had  drawn.  Here  was  no  castle  in  the  air,  but 
a  realized  day-dream.  Sleepy  HoUow  was  at 
hand;  an  English  cottage  like  that  to  which 
poor  Leslie  brought  his  angel  wife,  a  Dutdi 
roof  such  as  covered  Van  Tassell's  memonble 
feast,  the  stream  up  which  fioated  the  incorrigi- 
ble Dolph,  the  mountain  range  whose  echoes 
resounded  with  the  mysterious  bowls,  and  where 
Bip  took  his  long  nap— Hill  identified  with  the 
author's  virgin  fame — gave  the  vital  interest  of 
charming  association  to  the  silent  grace  of  na* 
tnre ;  and,  above  all,  the  originator  of  tiie  spell 
was  there,  as  genial,  humorons,  and  imaginatiTe 
as  if  he  had  never  wandered  firom  the  primsl 
haunts  of  his  childhood  and  his  £ime.  That  he 
had  done  so,  and  to  good  purpose,  however,  was 
evident  in  his  conversation.  News  had  just  ar- 
rived of  a  new  French  ^meute,  and  that  led  us 
to  speak  of  the  first  Bevolution ;  and  Irving  gaTS 
some  impressive  reminiscences  of  his  visits  to 
the  localities  of  Paris  which  are  identified  with 
those  scenes  of  violence  and  blood.  He  re- 
curred to  them  with  keen  sensibility  and  in 
graphic  details.    It  was  a  delightful  surprise 
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thm  to  commane  with  a  man  whofe  namQ  was 
associated  with  mj  first  coosdoos  relish  of  na- 
tive anthorshipy  and  detect  the  same  moral  zest 
and  pictoresqae  insight  in  his  talk  which  so  long 
ago  had  endeared  his  writings.  I  felt  anew  the 
consenratiTe  power  of  a  lore  of  nature  and  an 
artistic  organization ;  they  had  kept  thus  fresh 
the  sympathies  and  thns  enjoyable  the  mind. 
Betirement  was  as  gratefal  now  as  when  he 
sought  it  as  a  JnTonile  dreamer ;  the  noble  river 


won  as  fond  a  glance  as  when  first  explored  as 
a  truant  urchin ;  and  the  kindly  spirit  beamed 
as  truly  in  his  smile  as  when  he  mused  in  the 
Alhambra  or  walked  to  Melrose  with  Scott  for 
a  cicerone.  My  authormania  rerired  in  all  its 
original  fbrror;  here  were  the  mellow  hues  on 
the  picture  that  beguiled  my  boyhood ;  and  the 
man,  the  scene,  and  the  author  blended  in  a 
grace<iil  unity  of  efibct,  without  a  single  incon- 
gruity. 


AMAZON. 

I  BURN  to  tell  mj  love;   to  call  her  mine; 
To  pour  upon  her  heart  the  fiery  tide 
That  fills  mj  own;   to  open  mj  bouVs  shrine 
And  show  her  her  own  image  deified! 

But  vain  the  web  mj  brain  untiring  weaves ; 

For  hours  I  school  in  vain  mj  spell-bound  tongue. 
M7  passion  hangs,  unuttered,  on  the  eaves 

Of  my  soul*s  portaL     Of  a  love  unsung 
I  am  the  minstrel,  for  I  sing  alone. 

My  own  heart  is  my  hermitage,  and  there 
I  chant  impassioned  hymns,  and  weep,  and  groan, 

And  to  Love*s  phantom  dedicate  my  prayer. 
When  on  a  lonely  couch  my  head  I  lay. 

What  mystic  eloquence  comes  to  me  unsought  I 
In  fervent  litanies  to  her  I  pray. 

And  tell  my  love  in  rosaries  of  thought. 
A  bold  and  reckless  suitor  in  the  night — 

A  weak  and  silent  coward  in  the  day; 
When  all  is  dark  I  long  to  greet  the  Ught, 

But  dazzled  when  light  comes,  I  turn  away! 

Oh  I  you  should  see  her !     She  is  of  aU  queens 

That  drive  their  chariots  over  bleeding  hearts. 
The  loveliest  one!     Not  by  her  sex's  means 

She  won  her  throne.     She  has  no  need  of  arts. 
Bom  to  enslave,  she  conquers  with  a  glance; 

AU  blandishments  and  subtle  wiles  disdains; 
A  heretic  to  the  antique  romance. 

To  know  she  is,  is  knowing  that  she  reigns. 
Like  the  phosphoric  trees  in  forests  dark 

She  lights  idl  hearts,  and  yet  herself  is  cold ; 
And  woe  to  him  who,  dazzled  by  the  spark, 

Hopes  for  a  heat  her  heart  can  never  hold  I 

But  she  is  beautiful!     No  vocal  dream 

Warbled  in  slumber  by  the  nightingale. 
Can  match  her  voice's  music.     Sculptors  seem. 

When  most  in^»red,  to  copy  her---and  £ull 
To  gaze  on  her  is  soog  unto  the  sight; 

A  harmony  of  vision.  Heaven-sent, 
Where  all  the  tones  of  human  duurms  unite. 

And  are  in  one  mn^^stio  w<»na&  blent! 

But  once  I  thought  she  loved  me.    Bitter  hour, 
Whose  mingled  joy  and  torment  haunt  me  still  I 
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Her  eyea  look  out  from  every  stany  flower; 

I  hear  her  mocking  laugh  in  every  rill. 
Tet  on  this  grief  I  love  to  muse  alone. 

It  is  a  key  that  hath  my  nature  tuned. 
Upon  my  riven  heart  I  gaze  as  one 

Grows  to  companionship  with  even  his  wound. 

'Twas  in  the  autumn  woods  we  rode  one  mom 

To  hunt  the  deer  with  wild  ftnd  willing  steedsu 
The  young  wind  gayly  blew  his  mellow  hom^ 

And  beat  the  tangled  coverts  of  the  reeds. 
The  golden  elms  toc»ed  hi^  their  lucent  leaves. 

While  on  their  giant  boles,  so  rough  in  form, 
The  rugged  bark  stood  out  in  corded  sheaves, 

like  muscles  swoln  in  wrestling  with  the  storm! 

A  sudden  wayward  fancy  seized  us  here 

To  pause,  and  act  a  leafy  masquerade. 
No  idle  tongues  nor  curious  eyes  were  near, 

And  silent  splendor  filled  the  sunlit  glade. 
So  gathering  armsful  of  the  autumn  vines 

I  wove  their  red  ropes  round  the  passive^  girl, 
Looping  the  tendrils  of  the  blushing  bines 

Bound  arms,  and  head,  and  each  escaping  curL 
Then  through  her  horse's  mane  that  blackly  shone, 

I  plaited  mosses  long  and  leaden-hued, 
Until  she  seemed  like  some  young  Amazon 

Chained  by  the  mighty  monarch  of  the  wood. 

Oh  mockery  of  conquest!  Hidden  sting  1 
Oh  triumph  treacherous  as  the  sleeping  seas  I 

She  played  the  captive — I  the  victor-king, 

Threading  triumphal  arches  through  the  trees! 

Sudden,  with  one  wild  burst  of  regal  might 

She  flung  her  fluttering  fetters  to  the  wind; 
She  and  her  steed  with  bound  of  fierce  delight 

Dashed  through  the  crashing  boughs  that  closed  behind — 
And  so  she  vanished.     From  Uie  distance  dim 

Her  scornful  laughter  floated  to  mine  ear; 
A  jest  for  her — for  me  a  funeral  hymn 

Sung  o*er  a  love  that  stiflened  on  its  bier! 

How  shall  I  conquer  hert     Since  that  curst  day 

Her  image  stands  between  me  and  the  world! 
Around  my  cup  of  life  where  flowers  should  lay, 

Forbiddhig  me,  a  poisoned  snake  is  curled. 
As  heron  chased  b^  hawk  I  soar  through  space. 

The  fatal  shafts  of  her  disdain  to  shun, 
And  seek  the  clouds;  but  vain  the  dizzy  race — 

I  find  her  still  between  me  and  the  sun!       ^ 

Oh  queen,  enthroned  upon  an  icy  height 

What  hdocaust  does  thy  proud  heiui  desire  t 
When  will  it  flame  like  beacon  through  the  night 

With  flery  answer  to  another's  flret 
Ah!  why  so  cold — so  ever  cold  to  met 

I  chafe— I  chafe  all  day  fi*om  dawn  to  dark. 
As  chafes  the  wave  of  Adria's  glowing  sea 

Against  the  pulseless  marble  of  Saint  Mark! 
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EXPERIENCES  OF  A  GAMBLER. 

THE  London  season  of  1849  was  drawing  r^>- 
idlj  to  a  dose.  Already  many  a  sated  ro- 
tary of  &sbion,  and  many  a  jaded  member  of 
Parliament,  had  escqied  from  the  heated  town, 
to  seek,  in  the  repose  of  an  English  country 
home,  a  renewal  of  that  stock  of  health  and 
strength  npon  which  London  draws,  annaally, 
such  remorseless  drafts.  Ha|>pily  for  them- 
selves,  the  English  well  understand  how  these 
drafts  ape  to  be  honored  when  presented  for 
payment;  and,  instead  of  transferring  London, 
with  iu  habiu  and  fiuhions,  to  the  sea-coast, 
and  migrating  thither  in  a  body,  they  spread 
themselTes  through  the  length  imd  breadth  of 
their  fiur  island ;  and  in  the  privacy  of  a  thou« 
sand  happy  homes  they  seek—not  in  vain — for 
those  refreshing  inflnenoes  which  contribute  so 
laigely  to  their  longevity  both  of  niind  and 
body,  and  mould,  in  no  slight  degree,  their  na- 
tional character. 

'<  Now  don't  foiget,  Edward  dear,  that  you 
have  fiuthfnUy  promised  to  take  me  into  the 
country  on  next  Saturday,*  said  my  young  wife 
to  me,  as  we  sat  at  breakfiut  in  Belgraria,  one 
bright  July  morning.  '*  What  between  those 
horrid  Law  Courts  and  the  House  of  Commons, 
I  declare  I  might  as  well  have  been  a  widow, 
for  all  that  I  have  seen  of  my  husband  these 
last  few  months  !** 

''No,  darUng,  I  won't  forget,'*  said  I,  with- 
out lifting  my  eyes  from  the  columns  of  the 
Time»f  which  I  was  derouring  with  the  keen 
appetite  of  a  business  man.  "But,  merciful 
Heaven !  what  do  I  see  liere  ?** 

This  exclamation,  and  the  look  of  honror 
which  accompanied  it,  soon  brought  my  wife 
scampering  round  the  breakfest-table,  and  look- 
ing over  my  shoulder. 

"What  is  it?" 

"  There,^  said  I,  pointing  mechanically  to 
the  announcement  which  had  so  much  distaib- 
edme.     "Beadr 

She  snatohed  the  paper  from  my  hand,  and 
read  aloud,  in  a  tone  wherein  surprise  and  mor- 
tification strug^ed  fiuntly  for  the  mastery : 

"  On  tiie  SOth  of  Jan«,  at  Pesth,  In  Hungary,  fh>in  ex- 
huMUon  eoofleqveak  iipoa  woimds  reotived  at  the  ■torm- 
ing  of  Buda,  Mm^w  Arthur  Leslie,  of  the  Hnngartan 
Army,  aged  tweotj-eight** 

"And  pray,  Edward,"  asked  my  wife,  gen- 
tly, *'  who  is  this  Arthur  Leslie,  whose  death  af- 
fects you  so  deeply,  but  whose  veiy  name  is 
unknown  to  me?  Has  he  any  thing  to  do  with 
that  dear  old  Mrs.  Leslie  who  is  so  fond  of  you, 
but  about  whom  you  are  always  so  reserved  and 
mysterious  ?** 

**  He  was  her  only  child— he  was  my  great- 
est benefactor,"  I  answered,  solemnly.  '*  An- 
nie, dearest,  forgive  me  for  having  had  a  secret 
to  the  knowledgs  of  which  1  could  not  admit 
even  you.  This  evening  you  shall  know  the 
vrhole  of  poor  Arthur's  stoiy.  It  is  too  long  to 
tell  you  now ;  and  my  first  and  most  pressing 
duty  is  to  tee  Mrs.  Leslie  without  a  moment's 


delay.  Heaven  grant  that  she  may  already 
have  heard  this  dreadful  news,  and  that  I  may 
be  spared  the  misery  of  having  to  break  it  to 
her!" 

It  was  past  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  when 
I  returned  to  my  snug  home.  The  bright  July 
morning  had,  with  the  proverbial  fickleness  of 
the  English  summer  climate,  changed  into  a 
rainy  and  chilly  evening.  A  ray  of  comfort — 
the  first  I  had  that  day  experienced — shot  into 
my  heart  as  I  <^>ened  the  door  of  my  library, 
and  was  saluted  by  the  bright  light  of  a  fire 
burning  cheerfully  on  the  hearth,  and  by  the 
still  brighter  light  of  my  wife's  welcoming  smile 
as  she  ran  fraward  to  greet  me.  She  was  anx- 
iously expecting  me.  But  I  saw  that  she  en- 
deavored, with  the  tact  and  innate  delicacy  of  a 
woman,  to  conceal  from  me  the  curiority  which 
the  event  of  the  morning  had  so  powerfully 
avrakened  in  ker.  She  remembered  only  the 
deep  emotion  which  I  bad  betrayed,  and  she 
left  it  to  me  to  approach  the  subject  of  that 
emotion  at  the  tinie  and  in  the  manner  least 
painful  to  myself.  I  did  not  keep  her  long  in 
suspense. 

We  hurried  with  American  rapidity  through 
that  meal  which  in  London  i^eafied  **  dinner," 
but  to  which  the  wisdom  of  every  other  countxy 
has  given  the  more  appropriate  name  of  **  sup- 
per." Quickly  escaping  firom  the  dining-room, 
we  drew  our  chairs  dose  to  the  fire  in  my  cheer- 
ful library,  our  fiivorite  haunt ;  and  I  proceed- 
ed at  once  with  my  tale. 

'^It  is  now  more  than  seven  years  since  I 
made  Arthur  Leslie's  acquaintance.  Before  I 
tell  you  how  and  where  I  first  met  him,  I  must 
detain  yon  for  a  while  among  some  scenes  of 
my  own  early  life  and  histoiy,  to  a  knowledge 
of  which  I  have  never  hefon  admitted  you,  and 
to  which  I  never  revert  in  my  own  thoughts 
without  pain  and  humiliation. 

''Ton  are  aware  that  I  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  that  I  graduated  there  not  without 
distinction.  Shortly  afterward  I  was  called  to 
the  bar,  and  immured  myself  in  some  dingy 
chambm  in  tiie  Temple.  Like  many  a  young 
lawyer,  I  fiattered  myself  that  I  was  in  love 
with  my  profession,  and  that  it  would  cost  me 
little  'to  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious 
days ;'  and  I  absolutely  terrified  my  poor  dear 
mother  with  the  picture  which  I  drew  of  tiie 
savage  ferocity  of  my  intended  studies.  My 
old  Cambridge  friends  laughed  at  my  threats ; 
for  they  knew  that  I  had  a  competency,  than 
which  nothing  is  supposed  to  be  more  fatal  to 
suoeess  at  the  bar ;  and  they  recollected  that  at 
college  I  had  always  been  femous  for  loving 
whist  better  than  conic  sections,  and  that  I  had 
astoniihed  the  world,  and  no  one  more  than 
myself;  by  the  position  which  I  gained  upon  the 
list  of  wranglers. 

'*  However,  I  began  pretty  well,  and  avoided 
many  of  the  snares  to  whicii  young  lawyers  in 
London  are  exposed— not  from  any  merit  of  my 
own,  bttt  ehielly  becanse  they  were  not  tempta- 
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tions  to  me.  How  little  strength  I  luul  in  the 
pretence  of  real»  temptations  I  shall  soon  be 
compelled  to  confess. 

*'  I  stuck  closely  to  law-calf  daring  one  win- 
ter, and  daring  the  whole  London  season  which 
followed ;  bat  when  Uie  dreary  aatamn  set  in  I 
began  occasionally  to  look  round  my  lonesome 
chambers,  and  to  ask  myself  whether  I  should 
erer  get  a  brief^  and  if  so,  whether  I  should  do 
justice  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion.  Before 
long  I  became  less  and  less  constant  to  my  un- 
inviting chambers,  and  more  and  more  alive  to 
the  charms  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club, 
where  I  met  the  cheerful  faces  of  old  college 
friends  and  of  pleasant  men  of  the  worid. 

"  I  have  already  hinted  that  I  had  been  a  keen 
whist-player  in  my  Cambridge  days.  I  had 
that  natural  liking  and  aptitude  for  the  game 
without  whidi  no  man  ever  becomes  a  first-class 
player ;  and  long  before  I  left  college  I  had  the 
reputation  (which  I  own  that  I  deserved)  of 
playing  a  better  hand  at  whist  than  any  of  my 
contemporaries.  Such  a  iasdnation  did  the 
game  possess  for  me,  that  many  a  time  have  I 
sat  for  hours  in  my  room,  with  mathematical 
books  and  instruments  lying  neglected  before 
me,  while  I  played  over  in  fancy  the  rubbers  of 
the  night  before,  and  recalled  hand  after  hand 
which  had  been  ^alt  to  me.  In  short,  at  college 
I  had  a  craving  for  whist,  which  many  a  wast- 
ed hour  and  many  a  broken  night's  rest  did  not 
suffice  to  satisfy. 

**  I  was,  as  I  have  told  you,  wavering  in  my 
allegiance  to  the  law  when  autumn  declined 
into  winter.  The  long  evenings,  so  dear  to  the 
professional  whist-player,  had  now  commenced. 
I  well  remember  that,  for  many  days  during  die 
latter  half  of  that  November,  the  town  was  op- 
pressed by  incessant  fogs.  The  streets  were 
unendurable,  my  Temple  chambers  still  more 
so ;  and  in  self-defense  I  became  an '  hMttd*  of 
the  club.  Daily  I  saw  two  or  three  rubbers  go- 
ing on  around  me ;  daily  I  found  myself  ex- 
posed to  the  solicitations  of  one  or  other  of  my 
old  friends,  who,  remembering  my  college  profi- 
ciency, urged  me  to  take  a  hand.  I  made  some 
fSaint  show  of  resistance  at  first ;  but,  '  nous  re- 
venous  toujour*  k  nos  premiere*  amourt^*  and  be 
fore  Christmas-day  came  I  needed  no  pressing 
to  induce  me  to  cut  in. 

"Isoon  became  Ml  habitual  whist-player.  For 
two  months  and  more  I  devoted  mysdf  almost 
day  and  night  to  this  pursuit,  which  had  such 
strange  attractions  for  me.  We  played  always 
for  small  stakes ;  but  this  did  not  at  that  time 
diminish  my  interest  in  the  game.  I  played  for 
the  love  of  whist  only,  not  from  any  thought  or 
wish  for  gain. 

*  *  Matters  went  on  thus  nntU  the  third  month, 

toward  the  end  of  which  I  began  to  get  some* 

what  weary  of  my  mistress,  and  there  seemed 

for  a  moment  a  chance  of  my  escaping  from  her 

fr^"'  ;«fl..« —      I  gtjii  ioYe<i  1,^  dearly,  bat  the 

'bridge  was  not  at  that  time  re- 

-olub ;  and  most  of  those  with 

)d  so  many  honn  wero  young 


and  inexperienced,  and  played  very  indififeroit- 
ly.  I  may  without  vanity  say  that  I  understood 
the  game  far  better  than  my  eompamons,  wilh 
one  single  exception.  It  went  to  my  heart  lo 
see  so  noble  a  science  (as  I  deemed  it)  insulted 
and  outraged  by  the  ignoiaaoe  and  nnskilUaU 
ness  of  its  disciples,  and  I  began  to  take  leu 
and  less  interest,  not  in  the  game,  bat  in  their 
method  of  flaying  it. 

*' Yoa  will  remember  that  I  made  one  excep> 
tion  when  denonncing  the  bad  play  of  my  com- 
panions.    B ,  the  individual  in  tiuettira, 

was  a  barrister  of  some  enunence,  my  senior  bf 
some  ten  years.  We  were  only  occasionafly 
honored  by  his  presmiee  at  the  Ojdford  and  Can- 
bridge  ;  but  whenever  he  came  I  made  a  pcaat 
of  playing  in  the  sanae  rubber  with  him,  if  pos* 
sible,  or  at  any  rate  of  looking  on  and  wsieh- 
ing  his  play.  He  was  an  admirable  plajer  in 
every  respect.  He  soon  diaeovered  my  penioo 
for  the  game,  and  complimented  me  on  my  sa- 
peiferity  to  the  others  among  whom  he  found 
me.  With  that  free-masonry  which  attsitoent 
to  the  same  pursuit  inspires  in  two  men,  we  soon 
grew  intimate ;  and  fh>m  him  I  gained  many  a 
valuable  lesson  in  die  art  of  which  he  was  so 
accomplished  a  master.  The  pleasure  of  seeiiig 
him  play,  or  of  cutting  in,  either  with  oragsinst 
him,  soon  dispelled  all  sense  of  wearineM  tm 
my  part,  and  I  became  more  and  more  devoted 
to  whbt.  / 

'*  One  night,  after  I  had  played  several  hands 
with  him,  and  had  been  praised  by  him  for  the 
improvement  I  had  made,  he  called  me  sade 
before  leaving  the  room,  and  asked  me  whether 
I  should  not  like  to  belong  to  a  regular  whist- 
dab,  where  I  should  meet  what  he  called  *  foe- 
men  worthy  of  my  steeL* 

'*  ^You  will  have  observed,*  he  said,  m  Ins 
easy,  ofif-hand  manner,  '  that  I  am  not  a  fre- 
quent attendant  here,  and,  *^*an*  eompRnunt* 
my  visits  would  be  still  fewer  were  it  not  for 
yourself.  You  havs  in  you  the  makings  of  a 
first-rate  artist,'  (how  well  I  remember  his 
words !)  *  and  it  will  give  me  great  pleame  to 
propose  you  as  a  candidate  at  Graham's  Clvb, 
where  I  think  I  can  inanre  your  election,  sad 
where  you  will  meet  not  only  the  best  whist- 
players,  but  perhaps  also  the  beat  societf  thst 
London  can  afibrd.     What  say  you?* 

^*Need  I  say  what  my  answer  was? 

'*  In  about  three  weeks' time  I  received  a  note 
from  my  friend  B-  ,  coi^ratnlating  Die  opoa 
having  been  elected  on  the  preceding  evening  to 
Graham's,  and  intimating,  with  the  considsnts 
kindness  of  a  real  gentleman,  that  upon  Uie  aft* 
emoon  of  snch  and  snch  a  day  lahould  find  him 
in  the  club. 

**  It  was  early  in  April  when  I  was  elected 
Well  do  I  recollect  the  mingled  foeUogs  of 
awe  and  cariosity  with  which  I  drew  near  to 
Graham's  for-fomed  dub  on  the  afteraoon  whioh 

B had  indicated.     You  lai:^h  at  the  idsa 

of  my  being  awe-atmck  upon  approaching  whst 
yon  call  a  *nest  of  gamblen.'  But  among 
theso  'gamhkn^  were  men  who  daserve  nan 
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than  the  pMting  notice  I  can  now  bettow  upon 
them,  and  whose  compan  j  a  Toung  man  might 
well  enter  for  the  fint  time  with  such  feelings. 
Here  might  be  foondmembers  of  either  Honse  of 
Parliament,  some  of  them  leading  politicians  of 
both  parties,  who  (knit  together  within  the  walls 
of  this  clnb  by  their  common  lore  of  whist)  here 
laid  aside,  and  here  only,  the  political  animosi- 
ties which  elseidierediYidedthenL  Hither  came 
— attracted  bj  the  presiding  genins  of  the  place 
— men  distingnished  in  many  difforent  walks 
and  professions;  diplomatists,  who  had  settled 
the  boundaries  of  empires;  Qaeen*s  Connsel, 
and  barristers  known  and  unknown  to  fame; 
anthers  and  traTelers,  whose  names  haye  be- 
come 'household  words.*  Here,  also^  was  a 
goodly  array  of  the  leading  men  of  fiuhion,  and 
idle  men  abont  town,  some  of  them  heavy  speo- 
nlators  upon  the  Tnrf  and  Stock  Exchange — ^in 
short,  professional  gamblers ;  others  who,  bar- 
ing more  money  than  brains,  played  whist  be- 
cause it  was  the  fiishion,  and,  it  mnst  be  con- 
fessed, paid  pretty  dear  for  their  amusement 
A  motley  assemblage,  in  truth ;  but  perhaps  as 
dangerous  a  company  as  any  into  which  a  young 
man  could  by  possibility  hare  found  his  way. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  rank,  wealth, 
and  intellect  here  combined  to  gild  Vice  and 
Avarice  with  the  illusire  glare  of  Fashion  ? 

'*The  club  was  crowded  upon  the  memorable 
afternoon  when  I  entered  it  for  the  first  time. 
I  glanced  scmiewhat  timidly  round  the  room, 
and  inresently  descried  my  friend  B  standing 
with  his  back  to  the  fire-place,  and  talking  with 
animation  to  a  young  man  who  seemed  to  be  jun- 
ior even  to  me.  No  sooner  did  B  obserre 
me  than  he  advanced,  and  shaking  me  wwmly 
by  the  hand,  put  meat  once  perfectly  at  my  ease. 
Turning  to  the  young  man  with  whom  he  had 
just  been  speaking,  he  said  to  us  both :  '  Gen- 
tlemen, you  ought  to  know  each  other ;  for  out 
of  sixteen  candidates  balloted  for  here  on  Tues- 
day last,  you  are  the  only  two  admitted  to  the 
dub.  Let  me  introduce  you — ^Ifr.  Arthur  Les- 
lie, Mr.  Edward .* 

'*We  bowed  and  entered  into  conversation. 
I  wish  I  could  giro  you  any  thing  like  a  correct 
idea  of  Arthur  Leslie,  as  he  appeared  to  me  on 
that  day.  He  was  tall  and  well  formed,  and 
upon  his  whole  mien  and  carriage  the  *  air  no- 
ble^ was  unmistakably  stamped.  He  was  bare- 
ly twenty-one,  and  was  therefore  some  four 
years  my  junior;  although  to  a  dose  observer 
his  face  when  in  repose  showed  lines  of  thought, 
and  traces  of  care,  which  gave  him  a  worn  and 
older  look.  Bat  when  the  fece  lighted  up,  in- 
telligence, frankneas,  and  good-humor  beamed 
in  his  smile,  and  before  its  influence  these  tell- 
tale evidences  of  care  vanished,  'like  douds 
before  a  Biscay  gale.'  Never  before  or  since 
hare  I  seen  sudi  a  smile.  It  taught  me  for  the 
first  time  what  the  Italian  poet  means  by  the 
'  lamp^ggiar  daW  tmgtHco  r%90,^  the  '  lightning 
of  the  heavenly  smile  1'  To  these  adrantages 
<^  face  and  person  he  added  that  indescribable 
charm  of  manner  whidi  is  bom  with  tome  meo^ 
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and  is  one  of  Nature's  dioicest  gifts.  To  see 
Arthur  Leslie  was  to  like  him ;  but  to  talk  with 
him  was  to  be  bewitched  by  Mm.  No  wonder 
that  he  was  pq>nlar,  and  that  eren  the  cynics 
of  the  clubs  dedt  less  mercilessly  with  him  than 
was  tiieir  wont  As  for  me,  I  loved  him  from 
the  first  hour  of  our  acquaintance. 

"But  the  truth  remains  to  be  told.  Arthur 
Leslie  was,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  a 
gambler^  At  seventeen  he  had  commenced  life 
in  one  of  the  regiments  of  Guards.  Launched 
upon  the  town  at  this  early  age  he  quickly  ex- 
hausted the  pleasures  to  which  duUer  men  de- 
TOte  their  best  years,  nay,  to  which  some  men 
offbr  the  costly  oblation  of  an  entire  life.  For 
him  the  tame,  insipid  routine  of  London,  fashion- 
able lif<B,  with  its  frivolous  heartlessness,  had 
little  chann.  T^th  that  passionate  craring  for 
excitement  which  sddom  fails  to  accompany 
high  intdlectual  powers,  he  yearned  for  some- 
thing real  and  tangible  eyen  in  his  pursuit  of 
pleasure.  At  this  eventful  moment  of  his  life, 
any  acddental  circumstance  might  have  mould- 
ed the  noble  materials  of  his  character  into  a 
ressel  framed  for  honor. 

"  The  au^ority  of  a  judidous  father,  the  en- 
nobling influence  of  an  honest  woman's  love, 
eren  the  stimulus  of  the  pursuit  of  academic 
distinction,  would  hare  sufficed  to  make  Arthur 
Leslie  into  a  man  whose  name  would  have 
lived  in  the  history  of  his  countij.  Alas!  no 
hand  was  stretched  forth  to  rescue  him  from 
himself.  His  father  had  long  been  dead ;  wo- 
man's love  he  sought  not,  or  how  could  he  have 
failed  to  win  it  ?  Fate  had  placed  him  in  a  po- 
sition more  dangerous  to  one  of  his  mercurial 
temperament  than  the  deadliest  chances  of  war. 
He  became  what  many  a  noble  and  ardent  na- 
ture, for  want  of  the  healthy  exdtement  of  active 
life,  has  degenerated  into— an  inreterate  gam- 
blerl 

"But  to  return.  In  this  my  first  conrersa- 
tion  with  Arthur  Leslie  I  was  startled,  albeit  I 
dearly  loved  whist  myself,  at  the  strange  and 
Tehement  earnestness  with  which  he  spoke  of 
his  own  passion  fbr  the  game.  *  As  for  whist,' 
he  exclaimed,  '  she  is  the  goddess  of  my  heart ! 
I  positively  adore  her,  and  to-day  I  consider 
myself  publidy  enrolled  as  a  Totary  dedicated 
to  her  service.'  He  then  added  that  he  was 
well  aware  how  inferior  his  powers  as  a  whist- 
player  were  to  those  of  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
hers  of  Graham's  Club;  but  with  his  zeal  and 
attachment  to  the  game,  he  doubted  not  that  he 
should  improre  quickly. 

'*  I  may  as  well  here  mention  that  a  reiy 
short  time  served  to  convince  me  that  Arthur 
Leslie  loved  whist  better  as  a  vehide  for  gam- 
bling than  as  a  sdence  *pure  et  timpk.*  The 
habitual  stakes  at  Graham's  were  at  that  time 
fearfblly  high ;  and  he  had  been  in  reality  at- 
tracted by  the  feme  of  the  sums  of  money  won 
and  lost  there,  rether  than  by  any  inherent  love 
for  the  game  which  occasioned  such  gain  and  loss. 

'*  After  we  had  talked  together  for  some  min- 
ntef»  our  friend  B joined  ns  again,  and  in- 
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trodaced  us  to  seTeiml  of  our  new  associates. 
Among  tbezn  were  tome,  conspicaoiu  in  manj 
different  walks  of  life,  with  whose  names  J  was 
familiar,  and  at  whom  I  looked  upon  that  occa- 
sion with  feelings  of  no  slight  respect.  Alas ! 
with  what  feelings  do  I  regard  them  now  f  My 
answer  is,  With  regret  and  pity ;  regret,  that  the 
powers  and  gifts  which  many  of  them  possess 
should  he  degraded  into  the  polished  weapons 
of  finished  gamblers ;  pity,  that  poor  weak  hu- 
man nature  should  be  unable  to  emancipate  it- 
self from  the  perilous  thralldom  of  play,  to  which 
some  of  them  are  at  this  hour  as  fondly  addicted 
as  ever. 

'*  I  shall  have  to  speak  hereafter  of  two  of  the 
men  whose  acquaintance  I  made  that  day,  and, 
as  their  names  will  be  interwoven  with  my  tale, 
I  will  pause  for  a  moment  to  describe  them  now. 

Colonel  D was  at  that  time  about  fifty  years 

old.  He  was  then  (and  is,  I  beliere,  still)  re^ 
pnted  to  be  the  first  whist-player  of  Europe. 

«  He  possessed,  in  an  unrivaled  degree,  all 
the  attributes  essential  to  success  in  any  worldly 
pursuit.  Cold,  unimpassioned,  perserering^  of 
tenacious  memory,  possessing  an  iron  constitu- 
tion, fortified  by  temperate  and  abstemious  hab- 
its, handsome  in  person,  exquisitely  refined  and 
courteous  in  his  manners,  he  is  well  entitled  to 
all  the  fame  (if  fame  it  can  be  called),  which  he 
has  achieved,  not  only  as  a  whist-pli^er  but 
also  as  the  most  finished  gentleman  whom  Lon- 
.  don  can  produce. 

*  *  Scarcely  inferior  to  Colonel  D— •  as  a  sue- 
cessfhl  whist-player  (although  in  a  difibrent 

style),  W ,  the  *  Irish  Veteran,*,  as  he  is 

commonly  called,  remains  to  be  briefly  de- 
scribed. He  numbered  some  ten  years  or  so 
more  than  the  Colonel;  and  by  Mm  time  he 
must,  by-the-by,  have  played  cards  profession- 
ally for  almost  half  a  century.  I  suppose  he 
finds  his  reward  in  a  very  comfortable  income, 
which  he  is  said  to  net  thereby.  Originally 
called  to  the  Irish  Bar,  he  relinquished  good 
prospects  and  the  certainty  of  success  as  an  ad- 
vocate for  the  profession  which  he  adopted. 
Under  the  apparent  warmth  and  frothy  hearti- 
ness <ji  an  Irishman*8  manner  he  concealed  the 
selfishness  of  an  old  man  of  the  world;  and  al- 
though, in  style  and  conception,  his  game  was 

far  inferior  to  that  played  by  Colonel  J> ,  he 

was  thought,  by  many  good  judges,  to  be  the 
most  winning  player  of  the  two. 

**  Such  were  two  of  the  men  against  whom 
Arthur  Leslie  was  about  to  try  his  'prentice 
hand  I 

**  But  I  must  push  on  with  my  tale.  So  fiir 
as  an  nnwearied  devotion  to  whist  was  con- 
cerned, Arthur  I^ie  and  I  proved  to  be  no 
ordinary  recruits  to  the  service  of  Graham*s. 
Before  a  month  had  passed,  we  might  have 
been  found,  day  after  day,  and  night  after  night, 
seated  at  the  green-cloth  tables,  devoting  hour 
upon  hour  to  this  absorbing  pursuit.  My  lifie 
was  veiy  much  on  thb  wise  t  whist  from  8  or  4 
P.M.  until  7  P.M. ;  dinner  firom  7  till  10 ;  whist 
again  firom  10  p.m.  till  4  or  6  the  next  morning ; 


sleep  from  5  or  6  a.m.  till  noon.  This  is  a  iaitb- 
ful  sketch  of  the  ordinary  life  of  a  profesrional 
whist-player  in  London  during  the  season.  To« 
may  eiasily  imagine  that  law  and  every  oUier 
nseful  pursuit  were  banished  from  xaj  thoagbtt 
almost  as  efiBBCtnally  as  they  were  from  mj 
practice. 

'^As  a  general,  mle,  I  endeavored  to  avoid 
tb^  table  at.whidi  the  highest  stakes  were  plaj- 
ed,  and  as  there  were  usually  three  or  fonr  rub- 
bers going  on  simultaneously  in  the  dub,  I  sel- 
dom found  myself  seated  at  the  same  table  with 

Colonel  D or  the  Irish  Veteran.     Arthur 

Leslie,  cm  the  contrary,  took  his  place  from  tbe 
very  outset  at  the  highest  table ;  and  tberebf 
not  only  risked  much  more  than  I  did,  bat  in- 
variably had  for  h»  opponents  the  most  fomn- 
dable  customers  that  the  dmb  could  fnmidi. 

**It  so  haj^pened  that  Arthur  and  I  generatty 
walked  home  together,  when  we  left  Gialiam*s, 
after  devoting  three-quarters  of  the  night  so 
whist.  Not  long  after  my  election  to  that  fiuisl 
dnb,  I  had  found  my  Temple  chambers  ineon- 
veniently  distant  from  the  scene  of  action,  and, 
withont  giving  them  np,  I  had  engaged  rooaiB 
in  the  Albany,  wherein  I  passed  tbe  small  raa- 
due  of  my  time  which  was  not  given  to  vHilst. 
Mrs.  Leslie^s  house,  at  which  Arthur  lived,  is, 
as  you  know,  in  a  street  dose  to  the  AJbeay; 
and  thus  we  w«ne  companions  not  only  by 
choice  and  'con  ctmort,*  hot  also  necessarily, 
from  the  proximity  of  our  homes  to  each  otber. 

**  Many  and  many  a  time  have  we  walked 
home  together,  in  the  bright  fresh  light  of 
morning ;  I,  jaded  and  worn  out,  and  in  my 
inmost  heart  thoroughly  ashamed  of  myself— 
Arthur,  full  of  vivacity  and  life,  and  Idrdng 
laughter  from  me  by  his  brilliant  sallies  and 
quaint  remarks.  He  never  seemed  to  kmaw^ 
or  at  any  rate  to  admowledge,  fritlgne ;  and 
although  I  sometimes  suspected  that  his  spirits 
were  forced,  and  his  gayety  assumed,  especially 
when  I  knew  that  he  had  been  a  heavy  loser, 
I  never  could  withstand  their  influence,  or  stem 
the  current  in  which  they  flowed.  oKen  and 
often  did  I  attempt  to  engage  him  in  cooT^sa- 
tton  about  his  losses,  and  to  reason  with  him 
on  the  subject  of  his  own  inexperience  and  in- 
feriority to  the  players  against  whom  he  was 
pitted.  Often  did  1  uige  him  not  to  risk  such 
high  stakes,  and  to  be  less  ambitions  in  his 
notions.  He  would  either  evade  the  sobje^ 
altogether,  or  when  I  pressed  him  too  closely 
he  would  answer  that  it  was  not  worth  while 
to  waste  so  much  time  for  paltry  stakes,  or  be 
would  deny  that  his  losses  were  material,  or  he 
would  turn  my  remonstrances  into  a  joke.  I 
remember  one  morning  reading  him  a  long  lec- 
ture upon  his  folly,  and  flattering  myself  that 
I  had  m%de  some  impression  upon  him.  He 
waited  until  I  had  finished,  and  then  rqtlied: 
'I  fhlly  appreciate  the  khidnett  of  your  inten- 
tions toward  me ;  but  the  idea  of  sitting  up 
night  after  night,  and  going  to  bed  without 
having  lost  or  won  something  worth  having,  re- 
minds me  always  of  the  stoty  of  Bheridan,  who» 
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when  the  aeirant  threw  down  the  plate-warmer 
witbont  damage  to  its  contents,  exdaimed, 
*' Whj,  d — ^n  it,  Sir,  hare  yon  made  all  that 
noise  for  nothing  ?** '  At  last,  even  I  began  to 
be  taken  in  bjr  his  well-snstained  gayety ;  and 
to  imagine  that  one  who  was  always  so  light- 
hearted  and  cheerfnl  could  not  be  forever  play- 
ing a  part 

*'  Matters  went  on  for  some  time  in  this  man- 
ner. Ton  will  remember  that  Arthur  and  I 
were  elected  to  the  club  in  April.  During  the 
months  of  May,  June,  and  Jnly  our  lires  were 
very  much  what  I  have  described.  Toward  the 
end  of  July,  London  began  to  empty  itself  into 
the  country ;  the  ranks  of  Graham's  began  to 
be  thinned,  and  the  three  or  four  nightly  mb- 
bers  dwindled  into  two,  and  occasionally  into 
one.  By  this  exhaustive  process  I  found  my- 
self Anequently  forced  into  the  alternative  of 
cutting  in  at  the  highest  table,  or  of  forswear- 
ing my  rubber  altogether.  The  former  seemed 
to  me  a  far  less  evil  than  the  latter ;  and,  to 
say  the  truth,  an  appetite  for  gain  had  begun 
to  develop  itself  in  me,  and  I  now  thought  no- 
thing of  risking  my  twenty  or  thirty  pounds 
upon  a  rubber.  80  insidious  are  the  encroach- 
ments of  vice  upon  our  prudence  and  self-con- 
trol !  It  is  true  that  I  still  shrunk  from  the 
wholesale  and  reckless  gambling  in  which  Ar- 
thur, no  less  than  Colonel  D and  some  of  the 

old  hands,  indulged.  I  ought  to  mention  that, 
in  addition  to  the  players  seated  every  evening 
at  the  whist-table,  there  were  always  plenty  of 
lookers  on,  willing  to  bet  on  the  rubber  to  any 
amount  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  stakes  of 
the  table,  amounting  to  not  less  than  twenty 
pounds  a  rubber,  ArUiur  would  frequently  bet 
fifty  or  even  a  hundred  pounds  extra  upon  the 
result,  with  one  of  the  by-standers.  Ton  may 
imagine  that  at  this  rate  he  had  no  difficulty 
every  night,  in  winning  or  losing  *  something 
worth  having,'  to  use  his  own  words. 

''As  August  advanced,  the  attendance  at 
Graham's  became  more  and  more  scanty  ;  but 
Arthur  and  I  still  played  on ;  as  also  did  Col- 
onel D and  a  few  others.     Gladly  would  I 

pass  over  the  narrative  of  that  fatal  August  I  But 
I  promised  that  I  would  tell  yon  the  tale ;  and  I 
will  not  shrink  from  it,  painful  as  the  recollec- 
tions are  which,  leaping  over  the  gulf  of  seven 
years,  rush  to  my  mind. 

'*  In  proportion  as  I  played  more  at  the  same 
table  with  Arthur,  so  did  my  conviction  increase 
that  certain  ruin  to  him  must  resnlt,  if  he  con- 
tinned  to  play  much  longer  against  men  who 
were  too  strong  for  him.  He  generally  rose 
firom  the  table  a  loser ;  and  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  conceal  altogether,  from  one  who 
watched  him  as  closely  as  I  did,  the  haggard 
and  care-worn  look  which  at  times  sat  upon. his 
features.  Still  he  would  struggle  manfnlly  and 
successfully  against  all  evidences  of  dejection 
when  we  walked  home  together;  and,  as  he 
more  than  once  showed  symptoms  of  tondiiness 
when  I  spoke  to  him  about  his  losses,  I  had  no 
choice  but  to  abandon  the  topic 


'*  The  20th  of  August  arrived,  and  midnight 

fonnd  Colonel  D ,  the  Irish  Veteran,  Arthur, 

and  myself  seated  at  the  solitary  whist-table,  to 
which  Graham's  was  now  reduced.  We  had 
begun  to  play  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening ; 
Arthur  had  been  betting  heavily,  as  usual,  with 
some  of  the  by-standers ;  luck  was  running  fear- 
fully against  him ;  and  I  shuddered  as  I  re- 
mariced  a  wildness  in  his  glance  and  a  tremu- 
lous hoUowness  in  his  voice,  which  I  had  never 
noticed  before.  One  o'clock — two  o'clock — 
three  o'clock  came:  still  we  played  on:  still 
upon  the  balance  of  the  nighf  s  play  Arthur  was 
afbarfulloser.  Four  o'clock  struck.    'This  must 

be  our  last  rubber,*  said  Colonel  T> ,  who 

had  won  largely,  and  had  played  on  for  some 
time  against  his  will,  in  order  to  give  poor  Ar- 
thur a  chance  of  retrieving  some  of  his  losses. 
We  cut  for  partners — the  Colonel  and  I  against 
Arthur  and  the  Irish  Veteran.  The  first  game 
was  won  by  them  in  one  hand.  Arthur,  fevered 
and  overwrought,  screamed  out,*  *I  will  bet 
five  hundred  to  two  hundred  that  we  win  the 
rubber!'  The  bet  was  so  much  larger  than, 
even  in  that  atmosphere  of  high  play,  it  was 
customary  to  ofibr,  that  for  a  few  seconds  there 
was  no  response.  My  anxiety  was  sickening. 
I  glanced  across  the  table  at  my  partner,  Col- 
onel D ;  I  marked  his  cold  gray  eye,  and  felt 

that  he  was  about  to  accept  the  offer.  My  re- 
solve was  made  in  an  instant:  'Done!'  I  ex- 
claimed, '  /will  take  the  bet  I'  Arthur  looked 
at  me  in  astonishment,  and  said,  '  Are  you  in 
earnest  ?'  *  Perfectly,'  I  replied,  and  that  was 
all  that  passed. 

"The  second  game  ended  in  favor  of  my 
partner  and  me ;  the  chances  of  the  issue  were 
now  evenly  balanced.  The  cards  were  cut  for 
the  third  and  decisive  game.  Slowly  and  anx- 
iously we  fought  it  out.  Oh  I  how  fervently  I 
prayed  in  my  heart  that  Arthur  might  win ! 
'  Four  all  I*  The  cards  were  dealt  for  the  de- 
cisive hand.  Neither  party  could  now  count 
honors ;  we  were  playing  for  the  odd  trick.  As 
if  to  increase  our  suspense,  hands  more  evenly 
balanced  were  perhaps  never  dealt  The  Col- 
onel and  I  had  six  tricks  turned — our  adversa- 
ries had  four.  The  trumps  (spades)  were  all 
out  with  the  exception  of  three,  of  which  two 
were  in  Arthur^s  hand,  the  third  and  highest 
in  his  partner's ;  the  game  was  theurs,  if  they 
could  make  their  trumps  separately.  Their 
fourth  trick  had  been  won  by  Arthur;  three 
cards  remained  in  his  hand — ^two  imall  trumpa 
and  the  nine  of  hearts.  In  an  evil  hour,  he 
led  one  of  the  small  trumps,  thereby  drawing 
his  partner's  last  tooth,  and  in  no  degree  weak- 
ening his  adversaries.  I  saw,  by  the  faint 
smile  which  rippled  across  my  partner's  face, 
and  which  smote  my  heart  as  Chough  it  had 
been  my  own  death-warrant,  that  Arthur  had 
lost  the  game.     The  lead  remained  with  the 

*  Thareadtfmnit  bear  In  tnind  that  in  England  sAoft 
whkl  (or  flir«  points  to  the  gUM)  li  unlforml j  pUToC 
The  odds  are  fire  to  two  that  the  players  who  win  the 
iirrt  fluae  wUl  win  the  inbber. 
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Irish  Veteran.  He  had  nothing  hut  two  small 
clnhs  left,  of  which  he  led  one ;  the  Colonel, 
heing  second  "^lajer,  pnt  the  queen  of  clubs 
upon  it ;  Arthur,  playing  third  hand,  took  the 
trick  with  his  thirteenth  trump,  and  triumph* 
antlj  led  out  the  nine  of  hearts,  fancying  that 
it  was  the  best  Alas !  my  partner's  face  and 
my  own  memoiy  told  me  a  difierent  story. 
*  Game,'  said  the  Colonel,  in  his  quiet,  court- 
eous ton^  taking  the  trick  with  the  knave  of 
hearts  I  Then  followed  objurgations  and  ex- 
planations— ^the  Irishman  pointing  out  to  poor 
Arthur  how  *  he  could  not  hare  lost  the  game, 
t/^'  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  As  for  me,  the  whole  room 
seemed  to  be  swimming  round ;  and  I  recollect 
nothing  more  tmtil  I  found  myself  in  the  street, 
walking  home  with  Arthur. 

*^  I  roused  myself  by  a  strong  effort  from  the 
trance  which  seemed  to  overwhelm  me.  Arthur 
walked  silently  by  my  side :  I  dared  not  look 
at  him,  for  I  knew  that  thoughts  were  bosy  at 
his  heart  to  which  he  had  before  been  a  stran- 
ger. It  was  a  lovely  morning.  Even  the  hot, 
close  streets  seemed  gladdened  and  refreshed 
by  something  of  the  fragrance  which  reached 
them,  wafted  from  the  distant  fields  on  the  wings 
of  the  miming  breeze.  Here  and  there  a  me- 
chanic, 'going  forth  unto  his  work,  and  to  his 
labor  until  the  evening,'  passed,  with  the  quick, 
active  step  of  industry.  Wagons  laden  with 
fruit  and  vegetables,  the  daily  offerings  of  the 
country  to  the  commissariat  of  the  mighty  town, 
passed  slowly  along  the  deserted  streets.  In 
one  of  these  wagons  I  noticed  a  large  basket  of 
newly-cut  flowers,  with  the  morning  dew  still 
fresh  upon  them.  Their  grateful  perfume  sa- 
luted us  as  we  passed.  *  See,  my  dear  Arthur, ' 
I  exclaimed,  pointing  to  them,  Moes  not  the 
country  woo  us  to  fly  from  these  reeking  haunts 
of  men,  and  to  seek  health  of  mind  and  body  in 
a  purer  atmosphere,  and  worthier  pursuits  ?  Let 
us  accept  the  invitation  this  very  day  I '  I  turn- 
ed to  him  as  I  spoke.  Never,  never,  shall  I  for- 
get the  look  which  met  my  anxious  glance. 
Deep,  stony,  settled,  hopeless  despair  reigned  in 
his  face.  A  single  tear  had  fallen  upon  his 
cheek.  'Great  God  I'  he  murmured,  in  hol- 
low, broken  accents,  'what  is  to  become  of  me? 
How  will  my  poor,  poor  mother  survive  that 
which  must  follow?* 

"These  words,  wrung  forth  from  the  agony  of 
his  soul,  were  muttered  to  himself  rather  than 
spoken  to  me.  There  was  in  them  that  terrible 
significance  which  so  startles  and  appalls  the 
hearer  who  is  conscious  that  more  is  meant  than 
meets  the  ear.  My  heart  beat  thick  and  loud. 
I  knew  that  there  was  a  fiend  busy  at  his  heart, 
prompting  thoughts  for  which  hb  overstrained 
and  debilitated  powers  of  mind  and  body  were 
now  no  match.  A  dreadful  sense  of  responsi- 
bility seemed  to  crush  me.  With  me  it  rested 
to  watch  this  noble  mind  which  was  trembling 
in  the  balance,  and  to  restore  to  it  the  calmness 
and  soberness  of  reason.  Fearful  and  distinct 
the  gloomy  picture,  word-painted  by  Gray,  rose 
before  me : 


•Keen  Bemorae  with  blood  defiled. 
Or  moody  Madnen  Uaghing  wild 
Amid  severest  Woe!* 

There  was  something  in  his  look,  his  walk,  bis 
unnatural  silence,  which  was  eloquent  to  me, 
and  told  me  that  the  dread  alternative  suggest- 
ed in  the  poet's  lines  was  not  merely  a  hideous 
phantom,  conjured  up  by  my  own  fears,  but  a 
living,  actual,  present  danger. 

"We  had  now  approached  his  home.  Xo 
leave  him  by  himself  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
I  stopped,  and  seized  him  by  the  hand.  *  Ar- 
thur, have  you  ever  had  cause  to  doubt  my 
friendship — ^my  love  for  you?  But  how  have 
you  responded  to  them?  For  weeks  past  yon 
have  been  playing  a  part  before  me ;  you  haTe 
tried  to  conc^  your  troubles,  your  difficulties 
from  me.  The  events  of  to-ni|^t  have  fearful- 
ly  aggravated  those  difficulties.  Will  you  still 
be  deaf  to  the  better  instincts  of  your  heart,  and 
refuse  to  lean  upon  the  breast  of  a  friend  who 
loves,  and  will  never  desert  you?'  Here  I 
broke  down,  overcome  by  my  own  emotion. 
He  turned  and  leaned  his  head  iqwn  my  shoul- 
der. His  heart  was  touched,  and  half  the  vic- 
tory was  won.  Tears  flowed  freely  through  the 
fingers  clenched  before  his  eyes — 'tears  from 
the  depth  of  some  divine  despair' — the  safety- 
valves  of  the  bursting  heart,  the  flood-gates  of 
the  seething  brain.  We  entered  his  home  to- 
gether ;  he  flung  himself  on  the  sofa ;  I  seated 
myself  at  his  side.  In  broken,  hurried  tones  he 
told  me  the  outline  of  his  position.  He  had 
succeeded  to  some  ten  thousand  pounds  upon 
his  coming  of  age  a  few  months  before.  This 
sum  barely  sufficed  to  pay  the  debts  he  had  in- 
curred up  to  that  time ;  which  debts  he  had  paid 
without  telling  his  mother  or  any  one  else  of 
their  existence.  Since  that  time,  in  order  to 
meet  his  losses  at  whist,  he  hod  had  recourse  to 
the  Jews,  and  had  borrowed  largely  and  secret- 
ly from  them.  He  had  heavy  engagements  about 
to  become  due ;  he  had  lost  more  than  a  thou- 
sand pounds  at  Graham's  that  night ;  his  credit 
with  the  Hebrew  blood-suckers  was  exhausted ; 
disgrace,  infamy,  shame  —  portrayed  in  such 
colors  as  are  suggested  oxdy  by  imaginative 
minds  like  his — stared  him  in  the  face. 

'*My  task  was  difficult  on  account  of  his 
pride  and  sensitive  delicacy,  but  my  obvious 
duty  was  to  relieve  his  mind  from  the  galling 
pressure  of  his  debts  of  honor  at  Graham's.  Oh 
how  thankful  I  was  that  I  had  snapped  up  that 
reckless  bet  which  he  had  offered  upon  the  last 
rubber,  and  that  his  losses  to  others  amounted 
to  not  more  than  a  sum  with  which  I  could  easi- 
ly grapple  I  The  laws  regulating  the  prompt 
payment  of  debts  of  honor  at  Graham's  were 
like  those  of  the  Medcs  and  Persians,  which  al- 
ter not  No  one  was  more  scrupulously  punctu- 
al in  the  payment  of  his  losses  than  poor  Arthur 
had  been  up  to  that  time.  I  gently  led  him  to 
dismiss  from  his  mind  the  incubus  which  most 
oppressed  it.  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  I  had 
been,  upon  the  whole,  a  winner  at  Graham's 
(which  was  true,  although  the  amount  was  in- 
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consideiable),  and,  by  the  aacred  ties  of  friend- 
ship, I  adjured  him  to  think  no  more  of  his  losses 
that  night,  but  to  let  me  represent  him  on  the 
ensning  afternoon  at  Graham's.  Slowly  and 
gradoally  I  restored  something  like  tranquillity 
to  his  mind;  and  before  long  I  remarked,  to  my 
intense  relief,  that  bodily  exhaustion  had  well- 
nigh  orercome  him,  and  that  sleep  was  at  hand. 
I  sat  down  at  the  table,  pretending  that  I  want- 
ed to  write  some  letters  for  the  early  post  (it  was 
now  nearly  seren  o'clock),  and  presently  he  fell 
asleep  on  the  sofa  where  he  lay. 

'*  For  some  time  I  watched  by  his  side,  and  for 
the  first  time  I  obser?ed  the  full  extent  of  the 
ravages  which  late  hours,  feTerish  excitement, 
and  harassing  care  had  committed  upon  the 
freshness  of  his  youth.  Tet  he  slept  calmly  and 
serenely ;  and  as  he  lay  before  me,  I  thought  of 
Milton's  beantiful  lines : 

**  *  His  form  had  not  yet  lost 
All  her  original  brightness,  nor  appeared 
Leas  than  arehaogel  min*d,  and  th*  txtem 
Of  glory  ohacored— * 

''Before  long  his  servant  softly  entered  the 
room,  and  started  to  see  his  master  stretched  on 
the  sofa  and  me, seated  by  his  side.  Beckoning 
to  the  servant  to  be  silent,  and  to  follow  me  out 
of  the  room,  I  gave  him  strict  orders  to  take  my 
place  by  Arthur's  side,  and  to  send  round  a  mes- 
sage to  my  rooms  immediately  that  his  master 
woke.  This  he  promised  to  do,  and  I  hurried 
home,  pretty  well  exhausted  by  a  night  of  such 
care  and  anxiety. 

**  I  could  not  sleep  long  myself,  and  soon  aft- 
er eleven  o'clock  I  was  again  in  Arthur^s  room, 
for  I  was  anxious  to.  be  there  when  he  awoke, 
knowing  that  to  the  miserable  the  return  of  con- 
sciousness after  sleep  is  accompanied  by  a  sense 
of  terror  and  depression,  which  they  alone  who 
have  experienced  it  can  fully  realize.  His  sleep 
was  now  broken  and  uneasy,  and  about  noon  he 
awoke. 

**  I  will  not  dwell  longer  on  these  painful  de- 
tails. His  waking  was  fearful,  but  I  would  not 
give  him  time  to  think,  for  I  occupied  his  atten- 
tion incessantly  by  suggesting  plans  and  over- 
ruling his  objections  to  them.  I  settled  that  we 
would  go  down  that  evening  by  the  train  to 
Brighton,  where  his  mother  was  then  staying, 
and  that  her  mind  should  be  prepared,  *cn  temps 
et  en  Reu*  for  the  necessity  of  his  leaving  the 
army  and  going  abroad  until  I  could  settle  his 
affiurs. 

*'In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  Graham's. 

There  X  found  Colonel  D and  a  few  others. 

They  were  talking  of  Arthur  and  his  losses  when 
I  joined  them.  I  entered  into  conversation  with 
the  Colonel,  and,  carelessly  mentioning  that  Ar- 
thur was  going  into  the  country,  and  had  asked 
me  to  settle  his  account  for  the  previous  night's 
play,  I  paid  his  debt  to  the  Colonel ;  also  his 
debu  to  one  or  two  others  who  happened  to  be 
present.  In  this  manner  I  paid  away  nearly 
six  hundred  pounds ;  and  after  passing  half  an 
hour,  chatting  carelessly  with  them  upon  indif- 
ferent subjects,  I  excosed  myself  fh>m  joining 


in  the  afternoon  rubber  by  pleading  an  engage- 
ment, and  left  the  club,  never  again  to  enter 
within  its  hateful  precincts. 

**  I  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  the  early  part 
of  poor  Arthur's  history  that  I  must  compress 
what  remains  to  be  told  into  as  brief  a  space  as 
possible. 

**  We  went  to  Brighton  that  evening,  and  upon 
the  following  day  I  saw  Mrs.  Leslie,  and  broke 
to  her,  as  gently  as  I  could,  the  position  of 
Arthur's  affairs,  without,  however,  letting  her 
know  the  full  extent  of  the  mischief — with 
which,  indeed,  I  was  not  at  that  time  myself 
acquainted. 

**I  will  pass  over  the  parting  between  the 
mother  and  the  son ;  which,  however,  lost  much 
of  its  bitterness  fipom  the  belief,  entertained  by 
both,  that  his  absence  would  not  exceed  a  year. 
I  accompanied  him  to  Germany,  and  at  Dres- 
den we  parted — never  again  to  meet  on  this 
earth! 

**  I  returned  to  London  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  extent  of  his  debts,  and  to  devote  myself  to 
the  a^ustment  of  his  affairs.  The  sale  of  his 
commission  in  the  Grenadier  Guards  gave  me 
something  in  hand  to  start  with ;  but  I  found 
myself  no  match  in  diplomacy  for  the  griping 
Shylocks  in  whose  meshes  he  was  entangled. 
His  debts  were  larger  than  I  expected,  or  than 
he  himself  was  aware  of;  but  the  chief  difficulty 
in  dealing  with  them  was  that  the  Jews  knew 
the  position  of  his  affiurs  just  as  well  as  I  did, 
and  laughed  at  the  idea  of  accepting  the  com- 
promise for  his  debts  which  I  was  able  to  offer. 
They  were  perfectly  well  aware  that  at  Mrs. 
Leslie's  death  he  would  succeed  to  a  considera- 
ble sum,  of  which  she  enjoyed  the  interest  dur- 
ing her  lifetime  without  being  able  to  touch  the 
principaL  *Thcy  would  abide  patiently,'  said 
they,  with  that  keen  insight  into  human  nature 
which  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  their  race, 
*  until  Mr.  Leslie  got  tired  of  living  abroad,  or 
until  Mrs.  Leslie  got  wearied  of  his  absence.' 

"Under  these  circumstances  there  w|«  no- 
thing for  it  but  to  preach  patience  to  Arthur, 
with  whom  I  was  in  constant  correspondence. 
It  was  at  this  crisis  that,  after  having  traveled 
for  some  time  in  Hungary,  he  chanced  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  General  Guyon.  They 
seem  to  have  taken  a  fancy  to  each  other  at 
first  sight;  and  no  wonder,  for,  according  to 
Arthur's  report,  Guyon  must  be  a  glorious  fel- 
low. He  is,  as  yon  know,  an  Englishman  by 
birth ;  but  he  entered  the  Austrian  army,  after 
having  served  with  the  British  Legion  in  Portu- 
gal, and  ended  by  marrpng  the  daughter  of  a 
noble  Hungarian  fiimily.  By  Guyon's  advice 
and  assistance,  Arthur,  who  pined  for  employ- 
ment, entered  the  service  of  Austria,  and  attach- 
ed himself  to  a  Hungarian  hussar  regiment,  in 
which  Guyon  then  held  the  rank  of  major." 

Here  I  paused  for  a  moment  in  my  narrative, 
and  unlocked  my  private  drawer — the  receptap 
cle  of  all  my  dioicest  treasures.  IVom  it  I 
drew  forth  a  large  packet  of  letters,  whidi  I 
placed  in  my  wife's  hand. 
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"These,"  I  continaed,  "are  poor  Arthur's 
letters,  commencing  at  the  date  of  his  entering 
the  Anstrian  service,  and  continued  until  with- 
in two  months  of  the  present  time.  Bead  them, 
and  see  whether  I  have  exaggerated  the  intel- 
lectual gifts  of  the  writer,  and  judge  for  your- 
self whether  they  are  the  productions  of  an  or- 
dinary man.  You  will  see  with  what  earnest- 
ness he  takes  up  the  wrongs  of  Hungary ;  in 
what  words  of  fire  he  denounces  the  oppression 
and  duplicity  of  Austria.  When  the  revolution- 
aiy  war  hroke  out  he  flung  off  his  allegiance  to 
Austria,  and,  following  the  example  of  Guyon, 
^rew  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  ranks  of 
the  patriots.  His  long  residence  in  Hungaiy 
had  made  him  familiar  with  the  Magyar  tongue 
— his  personal  qualities  endeared  him  to  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact — his  bravery  in  action 
made  him  conspicuous  even  in  that  army  of  he- 
roes and  patriots,  whose  gallant  feats  of  arms 
have  awakened  a  proud  sympathy  in  the  hearts 
of  brave  and  true  men  all  over  the  world. 

"  I  have  little  heart,  dearest  Annie,  to  dwell 
longer  on  these  memories,  or  to  narrate  to  you 
at  present  the  details  of  my  long  interview  with 
poor  Mrs.  Leslie  this  day.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
I  found  her  calmer  and  stronger  than  I  dared  to 
hope.  Before  her,  as  I  entered,  lay  the  letter 
in  which  General  Guyon  announced  to  the  now 
childless  widow  that  the  last  link  which  bound 
her  to  earth  was  broken. 

**  You  will  remember  my  reading  to  you  from 
ihe  newspapers,  not  long  ago,  the  bloody  details 
of  the  storming  of  Buda  by  the  Hungarians,  un- 
der General  Gorgey,  on  the  21st  of  May.  You 
can  now  understand  the  deep  interest  which  that 
story  possessed  for  me.  In  all  fiistoiy  I  have 
read  no  passage  of  arms  exhibiting  valor  more 
heroic,  and  enthusiasm  more  devoted,  than  those 
which  the  narrative  of  the  storming  of  Buda 
supplies ;  nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  to  Ar- 
thur Leslie,  more  than  to  any  other  individual, 
Guyon,  in  his  letter,  represents  the  success  of 
the  final  onslaught  to  have  been  attributable. 
After  many  repulses  and  desperate  loss  upon 
both  sides,  Arthur  led  on,  with  remstless  impet- 
uosity, a  band  of  the  Honveds,*  with  whom  he 
had  acted  in  concert  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  Animated  by  his  voice  and  gesture,  the 
Honveds  ascended  the  ladders  with  such  head- 
long fury  that  the  ramparts  were  carried  in  a 
rush,  and  a  terrible  hand-to-hand  fight  ensued 
in  the  streets.  In  the  thickest  of  the  smoke^ — 
wherever  the  din  of  battle  rose  loudest — Arthur 
was  to  be  seen ;  until,  on  a  sudden,  they  who 
had  so  nobly  supported  him  missed  his  inspirit- 
ing cheer,  and  lost  sight  of  that  tall  form  which 
had  so  long  towered  over  the  closing  throng* 
Buda  was  won,  but  at  how  fearful  a  cost  * 

"  Just  within  the  breach,  where  the  piles  of 
mangled  dead  lay  thickest,  Arthur  was  found. 
His  right  arm  was  shattered  by  a  musket-ball, 

*  The  Bonvedi,  or  **Bome  Defenden,**  are  the  milltlft 
of  Hnofuy.  Tbetr  devoted  bravery  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War  of  lS4S-*49  will  bear  not  unfavorable  eomparleoa 
with  the  heroism  of  the  American  militia  of  ITTI^'SS^ 


and  he  had  been  bayoneted  in  several  places  as 
he  lay  on  the  ground.  Life  was  not  extinct ; 
he  might,  they  thought,  recover  if  the  hemor- 
rhage from  a  bayonet-stab,  which  had  pierced  the 
lungs,  could  be  arrested;  but  the  exhaustion 
from  the  loss  of  blood  was  fearf uL  They  car- 
ried him  across  the  Danube  to  Pesth ;  and,  at 
his  request,  a  letter  to  Guyon  was  at  once  dis- 
patched. Guyon,  with'  difiiculty  absenting  him- 
self from  his  division  in  another  part  of  Hun- 
gary,  hurried  to  the  bedside  of  his  friend ;  and 
it  was  in  his  arms  that,  after  a  month^s  alterna- 
tions of  hope  and  fear—of  rallying  and  declin- 
ing strength  —  poor  dear  Arthur  peacefully  ex- 
pired, on  the  20th  of  June ;  his  motherts  name, 
mingled  with  occasional  mention  of  Guyon^s 
and  my  own,  being  gently  breathed  forth  from 
his  dying  Hps.  It  was  ^m  Guyon's  pen  that 
Mrs.  Leslie  learned  the  particulars  of  her  ex^ 
iled  son's  heroism  in  a  distant  land,  of  the  love 
and  attachment  which  there  attended  him  when 
living,  and  followed  him  to  the  grave  of  honor 
in  which  he  now  sleeps. 

'*  My  story  is  almost  told.  It  remains  onlj 
for  me  to  notice  two  circumstances  which  con- 
cern me  more  than  the  friend  whom  I  have  lost. 
From  one  of  those  letters  w^ch  I  have  juat 
given  you,  you  will  learn  that,  upon  the  event- 
ful morning  when  Arthur  and  I  walked  home 
together,  for  the  last  time,  firom  Graham's  Club, 
I  was  not  mistaken  in  thinking  that  bis  mind 
was  for  the  moment  unhinged,  and  that  he  was 
scarcely  accountable  for  his  actions.  In  that 
letter  he  speaks,  in  words  of  gratitude  and  afifec- 
tion,  dearly  precious  to  me  at  this  moment,  of 
my  having  protected  him  from  the  commission 
of  the  rash  and  bloody  deed  suggested  to  him 
in  that  dreadful  hour  by  his  own  gloomy  and 
desperate  thoughts. 

*'  Ton  will  recollect  that  at  the  outset  of  my 
tale  I  spoke  of  Arthur  as  '  my  greatest  bene- 
factor.* These  words  require  no  further  com- 
mentary than  has  been  supplied  by  my  narra- 
tive. What  I  was  during  those  fatal  months 
which  followed  my  introduction  to  him  I  have 
endeavored  to,  describe  to  you.  What  I  was 
then  I  should  have  beeb  now  had  it  not  beea 
for  Arthur  Leslie  I 

**  Alas  1  there  are  at  this  moment — there  will 
be  always,  not  only  here  in  London,  but  in  ev- 
eiy  laige  town  throughout  the  civilized  world — 
many  Arthur  Leslies ;  few,  very  few,  perhaps, 
combining  all  the  rare  gifts  of  mind  and  body 
which  were  bestowed  upon  him,  but  many  who 
are  devoting  the  faculties  and  gifts  which  God 
has  given  them,  in  greater  or  less  abundance, 
to  one  of  the  most  debasmg  and  enslaving  of 
His  enemy's  snares.  Would  to  Heaven  that 
the  fate  of  poor  Arthnr,  revealed  in  his  wasted 
youth,  his  exiled  manihood,  his  premature  death, 
might  awaken  in  some  of  them,  ere  it  be  too 
late,  the  struggling  pangs  of  a  stifled  conscience ! 
If  there  be  one  preoept,  one  axiom  in  life,  of 
which  experience,  in  all  countries,  daify  and  in- 
creasingly confizms  the  truth,  it  is  that  *  he  who 
gambles  is  lost.' 
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**  To  each  and  all  audi  I  would  faia  say, 
'Therefore,  whosoever  thou  art  that  gamhlest, 
he  not  deceiTed!  Thou  hast  sown  the  wind, 
and  thoa  shah  reap  the  whirlwind.  If  thou 
hringest  to  this  hateful  rocation  no  more  than 
ordinary  fiiculties  and  commonplace  energies, 
thou  wilt  but  serve  to  fatten  and  enrich  the 
shai^  that  Uve  upon  such  as  thee;  if  thou 
shouldst  enter  this  ignoble  arena  armed  in  the 
confident  panc^ly  of  superior  capacities  end  at- 
tainments, foil  soon  ahalt  thou  learn  that  the 
right  weapons  for  thee  to  wield  are  knavery  and 
conning;  that  the  companions  of  thj  success 
are  remorse  and  self-contempt ;  that  thy  boast* 
ed  powers  are  enlisted  in  a  service  which,  if 
long  continued,  will  not  fail  to  make  '  knowU 
edge  ioselesa,  wit  ridiculous,  and  genius  con- 
temptible !*  ** 


HE  ALWAYS  CAME  IN  SUNSHINE. 

THERE  are  men  who  always  come  to  you  in 
sunshine ;  and  there  are  men  whose  pres- 
ence yon  feel  as  a  shadow.  It  is  erer  so,  meet 
them  when  and  where  yon  will— at  home,  in  the 
street,  on  'Change,  in  the  store,  office,  or  count- 
ing-room— there  is  ever  the  radiant  sunshine  or 
the  projected  shadow. 

As  men  are,  so,  in  tiie  main,  will  you  find 
their  homes.  The  man  who  turns  his  face  al- 
ways to  the  light  brings  his  warm  and  genial 
sphere  into  his  home-circle;  while  the  man 
whose  back  is  to  the  sun  never  enters  the  door 
of  bis  dwelling  without  throwing  a  shadow  over 
the  honsehoUL 

My  Uncle  Florian  was  a  man  whose  spirit 
seemed  to  know  perpetual  sunshine.  I  never 
«aw  a  cloud  in  his  face ;  I  never  knew  his  com- 
ing to  shadow  the  heart  of  even  a  little  child. 
Dear  Undo  Flodan  i  What  a  rare  pleasure  it 
was  when,  leave  obtained,  I  turned  my  steps 
H^tly  £rom  the  shadowed  house  where  my 
early  years  were  spent,  and  came,  for  a  brief 
season,  into  the  brightness  of  thy  beloved  pres- 
eneel 

**  Ah !  Hattie  dear,  is  tins  you  ?"  Memofy 
will  never  loee  the  echo  of  his  pleasant  voice  as 
he  greeted  my  coming;  nor  do  I  feel  the  press- 
ttVB  of  his  hand  lighter  now  upon  my  head  than 
it  was  thirty  yeats  ago,  when  it  buried  itself 
among  the  golden  cutis  of  childhood. 

My  aant  was  not  so  cheerful  in  spirit  as  Un- 
de  Florian.  She  was  inore  indined  to  look 
upon  the  dark  side  of  things,  and  to  prophecy 
evil  instead  of  good.  But  Uncle  ilorian  never 
permitted  the  douds  to  darlcen  the  whole  sweep 
of  her  horiion.  If  he  could  not  always  scatter 
the  leaden  mass  of  vapor  he  would  britfdc  it  into 
lifts,  and  let  in,  here  and  there,  broad  strips  of 
Bonshina. 

QfailAmi  are  always  chOdren— thoughtless, 
.  givea  to  fits  of  paasioa,  diiobe^nt  in  little 
tliiag%  indined  to  selfishness.  I  give  the  pic- 
tBVBfs  shadowed  side.  My  ooasins  were  no  ezr 
cqition.  Children  are  not  bom  angels ;  diey 
come  to  ue  in  the  nataral  plane  of  life,  and  re- 
ceive by  inberitaaee  natural  inclinations,  whidi, 


unhappily,  ever  show  a  downward  proclivity. 
But  the  germs  of  angelic  life  are  in  the  inmosts 
of  their  being,  and  the  wise  parent  gives  loving 
yet  earnest  heed  to  the  insemination  of  these, 
which  is  done  by  the  awakening  of  gentle,  ten- 
der, unselfish  affections,  and  the  storing  up  of 
true  and  good  prindples  in  the  mind. 

'  My  cousins  were  like  other  children  |  and 
their  mother,  like  too  many  mothers,  weakly  in- 
dulgent at  times,  and  passionate,  unreasonable, 
and  exacting  at  other  times.  Dl  health*— the 
curse  of  American  mothers — made  her  often 
firetfhl,  and  dimmed  her  vision  when  she  looked 
out  upon  Hfe. 

I  remember  one  June  day  that  I  spent,  as  a 
great  privilege,  at  Uncle  Horian's.  I  did  not 
ask  of  my  father  the  privilege,  for  I  feared  his 
universal  '*  No.**  But  after  he  had  gone  forth) 
I  enticed,  with  childish  art,  my  weak,  unhappy 
mother  into  consent  Quietly,  almost  demurely, 
fearing  to  show  any  exuberant  feelings,  I  stole 
onik  from  my  shadowed  home ;  and  when  once  fidd- 
ly beyond  ike  gate,  and  across  the  road  into  the 
green  fields,  I  flew  over  the  intervening  distance 
with  the  tremulous  joy  of  an  uncaged  bird. 

**  Ah,  Hattie,  dear  I"  It  was  the  kind  voice 
of  Uncle  Florian.  I  met  him  at  the  gate,  sur- 
rounded by  my  cousins.  He  laid  his  hand  upoa 
my  head  as  usual,  and  stooped  to  receive  my 
kiss. 

** How  are  father  and  mother?** 

"Well,  I  thank  you." 

Ah,  but  it  was  not  well  with  them.  Why, 
in  mv  childish  ignorance,  I  knew  not.  But,, 
somehow,  my  father  always  came  to  us  in  shad- 
ow. His  presence  hushed  the  sports  of  his  chil*> 
dren.  Our  home  rarely  knew  the  blessing  of 
cheerful  sunshine. 

"Take  good  care  of  Hattie,  dears,"  s^  Un- 
cle Florian,  with  a  beaming  countenance,  as  he 
tismed  fh)m  the  gate ;  *'  and  make  this  day  in 
her  life*s  calendar  a  golden  ^ne.** 

And  It  was  a  golden  one,  as  were  all  the 
days  I  ever  spent  at  Uncle  Florian's.  Yet  was 
not  the  day  all  doudless.  It  was  more  shad* 
owed,  perhi4>8,  than  any  day  I  had  ever  spent 
with  my  cousins,  who  were,  as  I  have  said,  like 
other  children,  given  to  fits  of  passion,  and 
swayed  by  the  sudden  impulse  of  sdfish  feel- 
ings. Several  times  Anlny,  the  oldest  of  my 
cousins,  who  seemed  for  a  while  possessed  wid^ 
a  teasing  spirit,  worried  his  gentle  sister  Marion 
into  tears,  and  sadly  marred  our  pleasure.  He 
would  not  go  away  and  find  his  own  enjoyment, 
but  kept  with  us  nearly  all  the  morning,  for 
no  other  reason,  it  seemed,  than  to  gratify  an 
nnamiable  temper. 

At  dinner-time— Unde  Florian  had  gone  to 
the  dty,  and  would  not  return  until  toward 
evening — Marion  complained  bitteriy  of  An* 
bry's  conduct,  and  my  aunt  scolded  shaiply. 
The  boy  did  not  r^eeive  his  mother^s  intemper- 
ately-spoken  reproof  in  a  very  good  spirit,  and 
was  sent  from  the  table  in  consequence  of  a  die- 
respectful  word  dropped  thoughtlessly  ftom  Ml 
lips— a  word  repented  of  as  soon  as  ottered,  and 
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which  a  wiser  reproof  on  his  mother's  part  would 
not  have  provoked. 

I  tasted  no  more  food  after  Anbry  was  sent 
from  the  table. 

*'Your  father  shall  hear  of  this!**  said  mj 
tont,  sternly,  as  Anbry  left  the  room. 

My  cousin  did  not  trouble  tis  again  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day.  I  met  him  several 
times,  but  he  did  not  look  dieerfuL  His  own 
thoughts  were,  I  saw,  punishing  him  severely. 
A  restless  spirit  kept  him  wandering  about,  and 
doing  all  kinds  of  out  of  the  way  things.  Now 
you  would  see  him  turning  the  grindstone  vig- 
orously, though  no  one  held  axe  or  knife-blade 
npon  the  swiftly-revolving  periphery  *,  now  he 
was  on  the  top  of  a  haymow ;  now  climbing  the 
long,  straight  pole  that  bore  up  the  painted  bird- 
box,  to  see  if  the  twittering  swallow  had  laid  an 
egg ;  and  now  lying  npon  the  grass  in  restless 
indolence. 

Crash !  What  is  that?  The  boy  had  found 
his  way  out  npon  the  branch  of  one  of  his  fa- 
ther's choice  plum-trees,  which  had  only  this 
year  come  into  bearing,  and  was  laden  with  its 
first  ofierings  of  half-ripe  fruit.  His  weight 
proved  too  heavy  for  the  slender  limb,  and  now, 
torn  from  its  hold  upon  the  tree,  it  lay  in  ruin 
npon  the  ground. 

Aubiy  was  unhurt  .  In  falling  he  had  alight- 
ed upon  his  feet.  But  if  his  body  had  e8ciq)ed 
without  harm,  not  so  his  mind ;  for  he  compre- 
hended in  an  instant  the  extent  of  iiguiy  sus- 
tained by  his  father's  favorite  tree — a  tree  to 
which  two  years  of  careful  attention  had  been 
given,  and  to  the  ripening  of  whose  choicely-fla- 
vored fruit  that  lather  had  looked  with  so  much 
pleasure.  The  shape  of  the  tree  was  also  a 
matter  of  pride  with  Uncle  Florian.  He  had 
pruned  it  for  two  seasons  with  a  careful  atten- 
tion to  symmetry  as  well  as  fruit-bearing,  and 
I  had  more  than  once  heard  him  speak  of  its 
almost  perfect  form. 

Tears  were  in  the  eyes  of  my  Cousin  Aubiy 
as  we  came  np  to  where  he  stood,  gazing  sadly 
upon  the  broken  limb.  My  aunt  had  heard  the 
crash  and  fall,  and  came  running  out  from  the 
house  with  a  frightened  air.  The  moment  she 
comprehended  the  nature  of  what  had  occurred 
she  struck  her  hands  together  passionately,  and 
stung  the  already  su£Eering  mind  of  the  boy  with 
sharp,  reproving  words.  Aubry  made  no  an- 
swer. The  pain  he  felt  was  too  severe  to  find 
much  accession  from  this  cause;  though  any 
added  pang  was  fruelty,  no  matter  from  what 
source  it  came. 

**  If  it  bad  been  any  other  tree,*'  said  Aubry. 
I  was  sitting  by  his  side,  tiying  to  comfort  him, 
an  hour  after  the  accident.  **If  it  had  been 
any  other  tree  I  would  not  have  cared  so  much. 
But  father  valued  this  one  so  highly.  It  was 
his  fovorite  tree." 

**He  will  not  be  angry.*'  I  was  thinking 
how  very  angry  my  own  fiuher  would  have 
been  imder  like  circumstances,  and  how  se- 
verely he  would  have  punished  ray  brother 
had  he  been  guil^  of  a  similar  fanU.     **He 


is  always  so  cheerfril— «dways  so  ready  to  for- 
give." 

''It  isn*t  that.  Cousin  Hattie— 4t  isn't  tiuU," 
answered  the  boy,  in  a  troubled  rmoe.  Jt  as 
not  his  anger  I  fear.'* 

''  What,  then,  have  you  to  fear?**  I  inqnirecL 

''His  sorrow.  Cousin.  Ah,  Hattie!  tfamt  ia 
worse  than  his  anger.  He  took  so  much  pride 
.in  this  tree ;  and  now  it  is  ruined  forever !" 

"  Only  a  single  limb  is  broken.  The  tree  is 
not  destroyed.  There  is  much  fimit  on  it  still,  "* 
I  said,  trying  to  comfort  him. 

**  It's  beauty  is  gone,"  replied  Anbry.  "That 
beauty  which  father  produced  by  such  careful 
pruning.  No,  Hattie ;  there  is  no  bright  side 
to  the  picture;    All  is  dark.'* 

It  was  in  vain ;  we  could  not  comfort  the  na- 
happy  boy,  who  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  alone, 
brooding  over  the  event  which  had  so  troubled 
his  peace. 

*'  There's  your  fether  now,"  I  heard  my  aant 
say,  a  little  before  sundown.  She  was  speak- 
ing to  Aubry,  and  her  voice  had  in  it  neither 
encouragement  nor  comfort.  The  breaking  of 
the  tree  had  excited  her  anger,  and  she  still 
felt  something  of  unkindness.  I  looked  from 
the  window  and  saw  Uncle  Florian  alightiiig 
from  his  horse.  His  fece  was  turned  toward 
us — ^his  kind,  good  face,  that  always  looked  as 
if  the  sun  were  shining  upon  it  Aubry  aroso 
— he  had  been  sitting  by  a  table,  vrith  a  deject- 
ed air,  his  head  resting  upon  his  hand — and 
went  out  hastily  to  meet  his  father. 

**  I  hope,"  said  my  aunt,  **  that  he  will  give 
him  a  good  scolding;  he  richly  deserves  it) 
What  business  had  he  to  climb  into  that  tree, 
and  out  npon  so  slender  a  limb  ?" 

I  felt  an  almost  breathless  interest  in  the 
meeting  between  my  cousin  and  Uncle  Florian. 
I  had  never  seen  that  mild  face  clouded,  but  I 
was  sure  it  would  be  clouded  now.  How  could 
it  help  being  ?  His  countenance,  as  he  stood 
with  his  hand  resting  upon  the  neck  of  his 
horse,  was  still  turned  toward  us,  and  I  could 
see  eveiy  varying  expression.  My  breathing 
was  nearly  suspended  as  I  saw  Au^  reach  his 
father  and  look  up  into  his  fru».  A  little  while 
he  talked  to  him,  while  Uncle  Florian  listened 
attentively.  Every  instant  I  expected  to  see 
the  cloud,  but  it  came  not  to  dim  the  light  of 
cheerM  kindness  in  that  almost  angelic  coun- 
tenance. While  Aubry  yet  talked,  earnestly, 
to  his  fether,  one  of  the  &rm  hands  came  out 
from  the  stable  and  took  the  horse.  Then  the 
two— fether  and  son— came  toward  the  house; 
and  as  the  feimer  commenced  speaking,  in  an- 
swer to  the  communication  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, I  noticed  that  he  laid  his  hand  npon  the 
shoulder  of  Anbiy  in  an  affectionate  way,  and 
drew  him  dose  to  his  side.  They  passed  near 
the  broken  plum-tree,  but  neither  looked  at  it. 
I  think  tJncle  Florian  avoided  a  sight  which, 
just  then,  could  hardly  have  been  met  without 
an  unpleasant  shock  to  his  feeUngs. 

Now,  as  ever,  dear  Unde  Florian  oame  in 
sunshine ;  and  it  was  wann  enough  and  bright 
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enough  to  chase  away  coldness  and  shadow 
CTen  from  the  heart  and  brow  of  my  aunt,  who 
could  not  forgire  the  ofiense  of  her  boy. 

For  erery  one  my  good  uncle  had  a  smile  or 
a  pleasant  word.  If  in  degree  there  was  a  dif- 
ference, it  was  in  favor  of  Anbiy,  who  seemed 
heki  to  his  Aither's  side  by  some  irresistible  at- 
traction. Instead  of  separating  between  him 
and  his  fiuher,  I  think  that  little  unpleasant 
event  drew  them  nearer  together,  and  boimd 
their  hearts  closer  by  the  magic  tie  of  lore. 

As  I  tamed  my  &ce  homeward  that  evening 
I  felt  that  I  had  tamed  it  away  from  the  sun- 
shine; and  so  it  was.  A  trifling  &alt  of  one 
of  my  brothi^rs  had  been  visited  by  excessive 
panishment,  given  in  anger,  and  there  was  gloom 
in  the  household — and  not  only  gloom,  but  alien- 
ation, the  germ  of  separation. 

We  were  sitting,  on  the  next  morning,  at  onr 
late,  silent,  moody  breakfast — silent  and  moody 
afier  rebaking  words  from  my  father,  who  seem- 
ed only  half-satisfied  with  the  punishment  al- 
ready meted  oat  to  my  brother — ^when  the  door 
opened,  and  a  cheerful  roice  sent  a  chord  of 
pleasant  music  vibrating  through  the  room,  and 
a  face  that  always  came  in  sanshine  scattered, 
with  its  golden  beams,  the  clouds  which  cur- 
tained all  our  fselings.  Smiles  warmed  over 
the  sober  Uce  of  my  mother,  and  light  sparkled 
in  her  eyeBj  while  the  whole  aspect  of  my  fa- 
ther's countenance  underwent  a  change. 

**Ah,  Harry  r*  Uncle  Fbrian  sp^e  to  my 
brother,  who  was  in  disgrace  for  a  fault  light 
in  every  way  compared  to  the  fkult  of  Anbry 
on  the  day  previous,  "  how  finely  yon  are  grow- 
ing I  Beally,  you  are  the  handsomest  boy  in  the 
neighborhood." 

**  if  he  were  only  as  good  as  he  is  good-look- 
ing,* said  my  mother. 

"Tut I  tutr  repUed  Uncle  Florian,  half- 
aside,  to  my  mother.  "Never  say  that  to  a 
boy's  &ce."  Then  aloud  and  cheerfully,  "  I'll 
stand  sponsor  for  Harry,  and  put  his  good  con- 
duct a^idnst  his  good  looks  any  day."  What  a 
grateful  expression  my  brother  cast  uppn  him  I 

For  each  and  all  Uncle  Florian  had  a  kind 
word,  and  upon  each  and  all  fell  the  warm  sun- 
light of  his  cheerful  spirit.  When  he  left  us, 
after  his  brief  visit,  we  were  all  happier.  Even 
my  fiaher's  brows  were  less  contracted,  and  his 
vmce  was  kinder  when  he  spoke;  and  as  fbr 
my  mother,  her  heart  was  warmer  and  her 
countenance  bri^ter  through  all  the  day  that 
ifoUowed. 

Blessings  on  Uncle  Florian,  and  on  all  men 
who,  like  him,  come  to  us  in  sanshine  1  They 
carry  their  own  heaven  with  them,  and  give  to 
eveiy  one  they  meet  a  glimpse  of  its  sweet  beat- 
itadea.  Ever  more  ready  to  praise  than  blame 
—to  see  good  rather  than  evil — to  find  the  sun- 
ny instead  of  the  cloudy  side— they  are  like  the 
angels  of  whom  it  has  been  said,  that  when  they 
o6me  to  a  man  they  search  only  for  what  is  good 
in  him,  that  they  may  warm  the  celestial  seed 
into  germination,  knowing  that  if  the  forces  of 
life  ftre  directed  into  the  good  seed  the  evil  must 


lie  dormant.  Long  years  since  he  went  to  his 
rest — his  days  declining,  like  the  last  warm  days 
of  the  later  autumn,  and  his  western  sky  radi- 
ant with  the  passing  glories  of  a  spirit  that  al- 
ways clothed  itself  in  sunbeams. 

MY  ACQUAINTANCE  WITH  RACHEL. 

ALL  who  ever  saw  Rachel,  all  who  love  the  trae 
and  beautiful  in  Art,  must  have  received  the 
news  of  her  loss  with  emotions  snch  as  stirred  the 
scholars  of  the  early  Christian  ages  on  seeing  the 
most  exqniute  statues  of  antiquity  shatter^  by 
the  unsparing  hands  of  the  image-breakers.  The 
pedestal  on  which  she  so  long  stood  is  now  va- 
cant, and  there  is  none  to  succeed  her.  Ristori 
has  been  mentioned;  but  Ristori,  though  en- 
dowed with  splendid  natural  powers,  is  deficient 
in  that  grace  of  conception  and  refinement  of 
culture  which  Rachel  superadded  to  the  quali- 
ties of  her  Italian  rival.  Ristori  (whom  I  nev- 
er saw  but  oDoe)  impressed  me  as  a  woman  who 
may  be  met  with  among  the  Southern  nations 
once  in  a  generation.  Rachel's  equal  we  may 
not  hope  to  find  more  than  once  in  the  course 
of  centuries.  We  might  as  readily  expect  to 
see  another  Phidias  or  Apelles,  as  look  for  a 
repetition  of  that  wondrous  combination  of  no- 
bleness, nature,  and  perfect  delicacy  of  finish 
which  characterised  the  performances  of  this 
matchless  woman.  We  must  treasure  deeply 
within  onr  hearts  the  recollection  of  her  tri- 
umphs ;  for  that  glorious  star  is  now  set  forever, 
and  the  space  she  filled  is  known  only  by  the 
trail  of  light  she  has  left  behind  her.  But  this 
trace  of  her  will  endure  as  long  as  the  lost  lega- 
cies of  the  mighty  Past — ^the  statues  and  paint- 
ings of  the  Parthenon,  the  beauty  of  Cleopatra, 
the  genius  of  Roscius,  mere  shadows  though 
they  have  become— continue  to  command  ^e 
reverence  of  mankind. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  enter  into  an 
analytical  appreciation  of  this  great  artist.  Oth- 
er and  far  abler  hands  will  undertake  the  task^ 
and  do  her  fitter  justice.  But  I  may  be  per- 
mitted passingly  to  allude  to  the  peculiarly 
Grecian  cast  of  her  genius.  More  than  any 
other  artist  of  modem  times,  she  seems  to  have 
succeeded  in  uniting  the  purity,  the  delicacy, 
and  the  grandeur  of  the  classic  ideaL  Her  act- 
ing, her  temperament,  her  appearance,  were 
pre-eminently  impassioned,  intellectual,  and, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  statuesque. 
Her  passions  were  rehement  and  genuine,  but 
they  were  chastened  by  an  intellect  which,  in 
matters  of  art,  was  almost  faultless;  and  her 
richly-endowed  physique,  spare  as  it  was,  was 
admirably  obedient  and  oomplementaiy  to  both, 
giving  intensity  to  her  passions  and  synmietry 
to  her  taste.  In  all  her  movements  her  air  was 
thoroughly  patrician ;  and  in  the  cUssic  drama, 
where  the  costume  favored  it,  her  appearance 
was  that  of  an  antique  statue.  And  so  fault- 
lessly beautiful,  so  suggestive  of  hig^  emotion 
in  their  very  repose,  were  all  her  attitudes,  that, 
had  the  art  of  sculpture  only  dated  from  her 
time,  one  might  justly  have  doubted  iriiether 
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the  had  been  more  indebted  to  the  ttatnarj  for 
her  attitudes,  or  he  to  her  acting  for  his  inspi- 
rations. For  this  reason  I  haTe  alwajs  fancied 
that,  admirably  as  she  woald  appear  in  English 
tragedy  had  she  succeeded  in  mastering  the  lan- 
guage, in  no  part  would  she  have  been  more  at 
home  than  in  TaIfourd*s  beautiful  play  of  Ion, 
in  which  the  pure  spirit  of  the  chissics  is  prob- 
ably more  visible  than  in  any  other  English  dra- 
matic composition. 

Those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  witness  her 
performances  will  need  only  an  enumeration  of 
her  great  parts :  Ccunille,  with  its  famous  im- 
precation ;  Phkdre,  with  its  long-sustained  dis- 
play of  supematuiial  emotion ;  Hermione,  with 
its  fierce  jealousy  and  revenge ;  Pauline,  in  i^ 
lyeucte,  where  the  beautiful  heathen  girl,  chang- 
ing  her  fiuth,  exclaims,  through  her  gifted 
Jewish  interpretress,  with  a  fervor  of  inspiration 
which  no  Christian  ever  surpassed,  **•/«  vois^je 
saisyje  croi*  !  Je  suis  Chretienne  enfin  /" — (I  see, 
I  know,  I  believe  I  At  last  I  am  a  Christian  t) 
Le  Moineau  ds  LethU^  where  with  the  charm  of  a 
siren  she  asks,  **Suis-Je  beOet**  Marie  Stuart^  in 
which  she  exhibits  so  much  majesty,  beauty, 
and  sorrow  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  the  great - 
prototype  herself  could  have  been  more  queen- 
like, more  beautiful,  or  more  unfortunate ;  La 
Jtsbef  where  she  tells  her  lover  Bodofjb  so  be- 
witchingly,  ^*Je  reviens  settlement  pour  te  dire  tm 
mot,  je  VaimeV* — (I  come  back  to  say  only  one 
word — I  love  you  /)  bursting  out  at  another  time 
BO  generously  in  behalf  of  her  unhappy  rival, 
Catarina,  ^^Je  la  crois,  moil**  Lady  Tartt^e, 
whom  you  can  not  avoid  hating,  so  perfectly 
does  she  portray  this  lago-like  character ;  and, 
finally,  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  in  which,  resplen- 
dent with  jewels,  beautiful,  spiritttelle,  after  fas- 
cinating us  through  five  acts,  she  dies,  exclaim- 
ing with  deepest  pathos  these  words,  now  so  ap- 
plicable to  her  own  story,  **Je  suis  si  jeune,  et 
la  vie  s'ouvrait  pour  moi  si  belle  /'* — (I  am  to 
young,  and  life  is  so  fkir  before  me  I)  To  those 
that  saw  her  this  mere  mention  of  her  great 
characters  will  suffice  to  revive  the  in^ressions 
of  her  powers,  ih  their  varied  scope  and  highest 
development.  To  those  that  never  saw  her,  no 
words  can  succeed  in  conve3ring  an  idea  of  what 
she  was ;  no  description  depict  the  clear,  intel- 
lectual light,  so  full  of  intensity  and  motion, 
which  played  like  a  halo  about  her  features. 
Neither  can  I  aspire  to  add  to  her  fame  either  at 
artist  or  as  woman.  But  it  having  been  my  good 
fortune  to  e^joy  a  brief  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  great  tragediemej  I  believe  that  they 
who  are  ever  inclined  to  cling  to  the  most  tri- 
fling associations  with  gifted  natnres;  and  who, 
like  the  artist  herself;  are  ever  more  disposed  to 
admire  those  qualities  in  which  they  rise  above 
their  fellow-creatures  than  to  linger  over  those 
shortcomings  which  they  possess  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  humanity,  will  be  pleased  to  welcome 
a  few  simple  reminlscenoes  of  Bachel  as  she 
appeared  in  private  life. 

The  first  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meet* 
ing  the  tni^iefiiM  off  the  stage  was  on  the  night 


ofher  second  perfbrmanoe  of  ifoHc^^norr  in  this 
city,  at  the  Metropolitan,  now  Burton's,  Tliesicre. 
In  accordance  with  a  previous  arrangement,  tiie 
presentation  took  place  at  the  dose  of  the  third 
act  As  Marie  Stuart  does  not  MppesLt  on  the 
stage  throughout  the  fourth  act,  and  as  the  en- 
tr'actes were  somewhat  long,  it  gave  me  an  op- 
portunity of  making  quite  an  extended  visit. 

Bachel  was  abne  in  a  small  apartatent  nnder 
the  stage  which  had  been  specially  fitted    tip 
for  her  use.    The  room  was  lined  on  each  side 
with  red  drapery,  and  as  it  was  quite  small,  -with 
a  low  ceiling,  it  bore  a  decided  resemblance  to 
a  prison-cell.     Dressed  in  the  well-known  cos- 
tume of  the  Queen  of  Scots— a  most  queen-like 
attire,  and  one  peculiarly  becomlBg  to  the  person 
of  its  present  wearer — she  was  reading  a  book 
as  I  was  ushered  in,  her  left  arm  restin^^  on 
the  table.     Close  to  her,  and  as  a  contiDnoas 
part  of  the  tableau  which  I  could  not  help  ad- 
miring, stood  that  exquisite  diadem,  scintillating 
with  diamonds,  and  so  gracefully  fashioned  that 
every  man,  and  particularly  every  woman,  that 
ever  saw  It,  remembers  it  as  distinetly  as  one 
does  the  crown-jewels  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
What  with  the  contemplative  aspect  of  Rachel, 
her  distinguished  air,  her  roysl  costume,  the 
crown,  the  small  low  room,  and  her  lonefiness, 
the  illusion  of  the  imprisoned  fueen  was  c<»n- 
plete— more  so  even  than  in  the  play  itself.    Her 
appearance  lost  nothing  by  being  submitted  to 
a  close  inspection.     Her  features  were  most 
delicately  chiseled,  bespeaking  a  refined  intel- 
lect and  a  temperament  of  rare  sensibility ;  her 
complexion  was  of  a  uniform  pallor ;  her  eyea 
of  almost  supernatural  brilliancy,  and  her  hair 
of  raven  hue,  almost  always  worn  a  la  Greeque^ 
and  di^>laying  a  finnlUeasly  shaped  bead.    She 
was  then  in  the  enjoyment  of  full  health,  with 
no  visible  premonidons  of  the  insidious  malady 
that  was  80  soon  to  terminate  her  career.   There 
was  no  rouge  on  her  cheeks,  and  none  of  those 
coarser  artificial  effects,  which,  favored  by  the 
enchanting  powers  of  distance,  have  so  large  a 
share  in  the  illusions  that  hedge  the  divinity  of 
most  stage  goddesses.    Her  olassie  training  had 
commnnicated  a  coirresponding  severi^  to  her 
taste,  and  in  every  thing  she  was  clafisical,  down 
to  the  least  ornament  of  dress— detesting  fidse 
sentiment,  £Use  art»  false  ornament,  and  partlo- 
ulariy—fsJse  jewelry.     She  used  to  pride  her- 
self on  not  wearing  rouge,  and  firequently  d^ 
dared  that,  except  where  the  powdered  head- 
dresses required  it,  she  never  resorted  to  its  aid. 
Magnificent  as  she  was  in  jewelry  at  night,  in 
the  morning  she  scropolonsly  avoided  every 
thing  of  the  kind — ^bracelets,  ear-rings,  broochesi 
rings,  all  were  proscribed,  and  neither  on  her 
dress  nor  on  her  arms,  nor  any  of  her  fingers, 
could  a  single  ornament  be  fbnnd.    A  striking 
contrast,  in  this  respect,  to  many  of  our  quasi- 
elegant  ladies  at  Newport  and  Saiatoga,  who 
seem  to  think  that,  by  making  Qolcondas  of 
themselves  in  the  morning,  thtj  may  win  the 
affections  of  some  Polosi  bdbre  night.    Bat  to 
return  to  the  presentation.     On  hearing  the 
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door  opea  Rachel  raised  her  eyes ;  then,  rising 
with  slow  dignity,  with  qoeen-llke  stateliness  she 
gare  me  welcome.  She  spoke  in  a  measured 
Toice — ^in  which  I  recognized,  with  a  slight 
touch  of  awe,  the  same  solemn  tones  that  struck 
me  so  forcibly  the  first  time  I  heard  her  in 
Oamille^  when  she  comes  on  the  stage  exclaim- 
ing :  *'  Qu^eUe  a  tort  de  vouhir  ^ueje  vous  entree 
<teitn«/"^How  unreasonable  she  is,  in  wishing 
me  to  talk  with  you  I) — words  which  recurred  to 
me  at  the  time,  and  which  I  felt,  had  not  the  in- 
troduction been  prearranged,  she  might  possibly 
now  apply  to  me.  After  listening  to  my  reply,  she 
invited  me  to  be  seated.  The  introduction  once 
over,  her  stately  demeanor  was  discarded,  and 
she  soon  passed  to  that  bright,  easy,  playful 
manner,  typical  of  the  genuine  ParUi&au, 
which  she  possessed  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 
It  were  idle  to  attempt  to  repeat  her  conversa- 
tions, even  if  I  could  now  recall  them  literal- 
ly ;  for  the  mere  words  disconnected  from  the 
woman  and  the  manner,  could  give  no  better 
idea  of  them  than  would  the  loose  particles  de- 
tached from  a  specimen  of  mosaic  convey  an 
impression  of  the  beauty  of  the  original  work. 
But  perhaps  some  estimate  of  her  powers  may 
be  derived  by  stating  the  impressions  they  pro- 
duced upon  her  limners.  One  always  went 
away  from  her„  feeling  unable  to  draw  a  distinc- 
tion between  her  own  ordinary  conversations 
and  her  most  brilliant  passages  in  such  plays  as 
Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  Lady  Tartufftj  and  the 
like.  The  same  finished  fiow  of  words,  the 
same  vivacity,  ease,  and  grace  pervaded  them 
— and  she  was  so  singularly  sensitive,  so  open  to 
impressions  of  ereiy  kind,  so  childlike  in  many 
things,  that  her  conversation  was  always  stamped 
with  freshness  and  originality. 

Having  inadvertently  addressed  her  once  as 
Madame  and  the  next  time  as  MademoUeU&,  I 
asked  for  light  on  the  subject.  She  replied, 
with  her  customary  esprit^  that  either  was  ac- 
ceptable, but  MademoUtlU  was  rather  her  pro- 
fessional title,  Madame  her  social  one ;  the  art- 
ist was  Mademoiselltf  but  the  woman  decidedly 
Madame,  After  informing  her  that  I  had 
lost  the  control  of  my  movements  under  the  in- 
fiuence  of  that  royal  prison,  and,  like  a  loyal 
subject,  could  only  move  when  she  commanded, 
but  not  before,  and  after  receiving  her  assur- 
ance that  I  need  be  under  no  apprehension  as 
she  would  give  me  timely  notice  when  to  leave, 
the  interview  concluded  somewhat  thus.  Select- 
ing a  flower  from  a  basket  in  the  corner  of  the 
room,  she  informed  me  with  a  gracious  air  of 
apology  that  the  fifth  act  was  about  to  com- 
mence and  she  must  dismiss  me;  but  lest  I 
should  think  ill  of  her  hospitality,  she  hoped  I 
would  renew  my  visit  at  her  apartmenu  in 
Clinton  Place,  and  meantime  *' accept  this  lit- 
Ue  flower  de  la  part  de  RacheV  With  thanks 
I  placed  it  in  my  button-hole,  observing,  play- 
fully, that  I  should  proudly  bear  it  back  to  my 
•eat,  and  if  asked  whence  it  came  would  say 
from  La  grande  TragedUnnt,  To  which  she 
replied  with  an  arch  expression :  ^^  Prtnez  garde 


ds  me  compromettre—Temcmher  to  say  it  comes 
from  Rachel  the  artist,  and  not  from  Rachel 
the  woman."  I  departed  dazzled  and  charm- 
ed, and  resumed  my  seat  in  the  parquette,  fan- 
cying if  the  enthusiasts  around  me  only  knew 
the  histoiy  of  the  rose-bud,  how  quickly  it  would 
be  plucked  from  its  button-hole.  But  fortu- 
nately it  was  not  molested ;  no  infernal  machine 
burst  under  my  boots  as  I  left  the  house — the 
garroters  left  me  in  peace — and  my  good  star 
(it  was  not  on  a  policeman^s  breast)  conducted 
me  safely  home.  The  flower,  received  with  grat- 
itude, was  guarded  with  devotion ;  and  later  in 
the  evening  committed  with  reverence  to  the 
recesses  of  a  large  volume,  where  it  remains 
to  this  day,  no  doubt  in  a  state  of  beautiful 
preservation,  opposite  to  some  impossible-to-re- 
member  page. 

A  few  days  after,  about  two  o'clock,  as  I  was 
returning  from  a  wedding  reception,  I  rang  the 
bell  of  a  three-story  house  in  Clinton  Place,  and 
here,  for  the  first  time,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  Phedre  chez  eUe  en  robe  de  matin.  To  get 
in  was  no  easy  matter.  Great  precautions  were 
taken  at  the  door  to  guard  against  intrusion. 
After  sending  in  my  card,  and  making  it  appear 
that  I  neither  claimed  a  performance  in  behalf 
of  the  Nena  Sahib  Reform  Tract  Society,  nor  a 
donation  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  desti- 
tute members  of  the  New  York  Common  Couq- 
cil,  nor  aa  autograph  letter  for  some  recluse  lit- 
erary old  maid,  who  would  never  show  it  to  any 
body,  I  was  allowed  to  pass  in.  Phedre  was  ar- 
rayed in  a  simple  but  superb  white  cashmere 
robe  de  matin^  sparsely  scattered  over  with  palm 
leaves,  and  fastened  with  a  cord  and  tassels. 
Uer  hair  was  dressed  very  chastely,  the  same  as 
in  Camille  (without  the  red  fillets).  She  was 
reposing  languidly  on  cushions,  and  appeared 
utterly  prostrated.  She  complained  of  great  fa- 
tigue, and  begged  to  be  excused  for  not  rising. 
Her  sisters  were  in  the  room  with  her :  Lia,  who 
used  to  play  Catarina  in  Angela^  and  Dinah, 
who  produced  such  a  sensation  as  Jeanne  in 
Jjady  Tartuffe.  They  were  both  busy  with  their 
needles.  Having  seen  Catarina  and  La  Tisbc 
a  few  hours  before  ready  to  kill  each  other,  I 
began  by  expressing  satisfaction  at  the  restora- 
tion of  harmony  between  two  such  fierce  rivals. 
Though  a  mere  banaUte,  Rachel  was  in  the  hu- 
mor for  retort,  and  replied  in  the  some  spirit 
In  a  few  minutes,  with  that  strange  elasticity 
and  mobility  of  hers,  she  had  thrown  off  the  air 
of  fatigue  and  was  all  vivacity.  Anxiotis  to 
initiate  this  *^  distinguished  foreigner"  into  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  country,  I  pro- 
duced frx>m  my  pocket  a  small  white  box  of 
wedding  cake  which,  according  to  good  time- 
honored  Knickerbocker  usage,  I  had  carried  off 
from  the  reception  that  morning.  The  thing 
was  an  entire  novelty.  A  knife  was  imme- 
diately called  for,  and  Phedre  with  the  eager- 
ness oi  a  school-girl,  made  a  destructive  attack 
upon  the  cake,  relishing  it  greatly.  The  cus- 
tom of  dreaming  on  it,  under  the  pillow,  was 
explained,  and  received  with  great  success — 
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Bachel  promisiDg  to  follow  the  fashion.  The 
cake  was  in  a  bad  waj,  when  the  door-bell  rang 
— it  was  ringing  all  the  time — ^and  in  came  a 
polite  note  requesting  an  autograph.  The  ap- 
plication was  set  aside,  to  be  replied  to  next 
morning  by  the  Secretary.  The  next  time 
the  bell  rang  it  brought  a  present  done  up  in 
brown  paper.  It  was  a  scientific  treatise  in 
English,  on  some  of  the  ologies  or  (motnies, 
which  some  publisher,  with  more  admiration 
than  tact,  had  been  unable  to  restrain  himself 
from  laying  at  Tragedy's  feet  The  object  of 
his  admiration  was  too  much  of  a  Frenchwoman 
not  to  be  struck  with  the  ridiculous  side  of  the 
thing,  and  the  only  circumstance  that  saved  her 
admirer  from  being  embalmed  in  her  fund  of 
anecdotes  was,  that  his  name  was  so  utterly 
Anglo-Saxon  that  it  defied  all  her  attempts  to 
make  it  take  root  in  the  soil  of  her  memory. 
She  ^>oke  with  evident  delight  and  gratitude 
of  her  kind  reception  here,  and  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  meet,  both  in  the  press  and  the 
auditorium,  that  peculiar  kind  of  appreciation 
(appreciation  nuancee)  which  is  at  once  encour- 
aging to  the  feelings  and  stimulating  to  the  ef- 
forts of  an  artist.  She  confessed,  however,  that 
it  had  required  some  time,  as  well  as  some  phi- 
losophy, to  recover  from  the  shock  she  had  ex- 
perienced on  the  night  of  her  cUfmt^  when,  in 
the  midst  of  her  finest  bursts  of  passion,  just  as 
she  thought  every  eye  was  riveted  upon  her  and 
she  was  carrying  all  before  her,  her  ears  were 
assailed  with  a  strange  sound,  like  the  patter  of 
rain  on  the  roof.  Amazed  at  the  circumstance, 
she  ran  her  glance  over  the  audience,  and  found, 
to  her  dismay,  scarcely  an  eye  resting  on  her,- 
but  every  one  intently  reading  the  translated 
libretto  I  And  the  noise  which  had  so  startled 
her  came  simply  from  the  turning  over  so  many 
leaves  all  at  once.  They  are  at  least  good 
listeners,  said  she,  consoling  herself,  else  they 
would  not  all  turn  the  leaves  so  precisely  to- 
gether. She  declared,  with  a  smile,  if  the 
books  had  not  already  been  in  print,  she  would 
have  had  them  arranged  so  as  to  bring  all  the 
fine  passages  into  the  middle  of  the  page.  She 
was  in  transports  with  our  climate — it  was  then 
Indian  summer — and  said  she  had  never  felt 
better  any  where.  She  was  strongly  impressed 
with  the  beauty  of  American  women,  and  was 
astonished  at  fiie  number  of  *^Jigures  fines  et 
aristocratiquea^  she  met  in  Broadway.  Of  the 
men  I  do  not  remember  hearing  her  express  any 
general  opinion,  but  presume  she  found  little  in 
our  dyspeptic  temperaments  likely  to  remind  her 
of  the  athletic  heroes  of  the  Olympic  games, 
with  whom  her  classic  studies  had  made  her 
familiar;  neither  could  she  find  in  our  ** two- 
forty  young  men"  much  to  recall  those  brilliant 
and  seductive  gallants  and  courtly  chevaliers, 
ever  ready,  in  the  cause  of  love,  «*  to  break  a 
lance  or  scale  a  lady's  bower,"  whose  acquaint- 
ance she  had  made  under  the  auspices  of  Scribe, 
Victor  Hugo,  and  others  of  the  modem  school. 
In  the  house  where  she  resided  there  lived  a 
middle-aged  French  gentleman,  who,  though 


very  enthusiastically  disposed  toward  La  grandt 
Tragedienne^  had  never  succeeded  in  obtaining 
an  introduction-'-not  even  a  glimpse  of  her  c^ 
her  sisters.  The  only  consciousness  he  had  of 
their  presence  in  the  house  he  derived  while 
pasdng  through  the  hall  in  the  morning.  At 
the  door  of  each  of  the  divinities  stood  the  neat- 
est possible  pair  of  French  gaiter-boots — small, 
trim,  and,  as  he  expressed  it,  full  of  esprit — ^and 
he  declared  nothing  he  had  ever  heard,  seen,  or 
read  about  these  ladies  had  produced  a  deep- 
er impression  or  exdted  a  livelier  admiration 
than  these  silent  but  eloquent  little  pedestals, 
•temporarily  detached  firom  his  revered  but  un- 
attainable idols. 

On  another  occasion  I  found  her  entertain- 
ing her  friends  with  an  article  in  Figaro,  or 
some  other  paper  which  she  had  just  received 
from  France.  As  might  be  supposed,  even  a 
newspaper  article  assumed  the  air  of  a  master- 
piece when  conveyed  through  such  a  medium. 
The  paragraph,  at  which  she  seemed  vastly 
amused,  was  nothing  less  than  the  well-known 
malicious  bon^mot  which  Augustine  Brohan,  **£s 
reine  des  soubretteSf**  had  perpetrated,  on  hearing 
that  Bachel  had  opened  her  American  campaign 
by  making  a  charitable  donation  to  the  Norfolk 
sufibrers  by  the  yellow  fever:  "Ponr^ot  Ai- 
chel,  est-eUe  comme  le  vin  de  Maderkf**  ^^Parce- 
qu*el/e  ^amiHore  en  voyageant  V* — (Why  is  Bach- 
el like  Maderia  wine  ?  Because  she  improves 
by  travel.)  She  laughed  heartily  over  it,  re- 
marking, with  much  good-nature,  that  when  she 
refused  she  was  abused,  and  when  she  gave  she 
was  ridiculed. 

She  had  been  the  evening  previous  to  Bur- 
ton's, in  Chambers  Street,  to  see  that  comedian 
in  the  Serious  Famify  and  the  Thodks,  No 
one  ever  relished  Burton's  performances  more 
keenly  than  she  did,  and  she  laughed  till  the 
tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks,  asserting  she  had 
never  seen  a  comic  actor  equal  to  him.  The 
unfortunate  Mr.  Toodles  was  aware  of  Hermi- 
one's  presence  in  the  stage-box,  and,  stimulated 
by  the  tears  he  drew  from  her,  he  of  course  sur- 
passed himself.  Her  desire  to  see  him  again 
was  great,  and  when  she  remembered  that  her 
own  professional  engagements  prevented  she 
seemed  quite  disappointed. 

She  had  also  an  extraordinary  curiosity  to  see 
the  great  American  tragedian,  Forrest,  whom  she 
had.  heard  frequently  mentioned — but  her  wish 
was  never  gratified.  She  was  especially  anx- 
ious to  hear  him  in  the  plays  in  which  he  seems 
to  take  the  strongest  hold  on  the  popular  heart, 
such  as  Metamora,  the  Gladiator,  and  the  like. 
She  seemed  to  have  an  instinctive  respect  for  the 
great  heart  of  humanity,  believing  that  the  test 
of  an  actor's  genius  lies  in  his  power  over  his 
fellow-creatures,  and  he  that  would  permanent- 
ly sway  the  masses,  no  matter  how  untutored, 
must  strike  a  chord  which  can  be  stirred  by  the 
voice  of  genius  alone.  In  fiEict,  while  no  one 
was  better  aware  than  she  of  what  was  due  to 
the  critics,  and  to  incessant  self-culture,  she 
never  lost  sight  of  Molly's  rule,  that  the  true 
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way  to  jadge  of  his  plajs  was  to  stadj  their 
effect,  not  upon  some  learned  critic,  bat  upon 
the  illiterate  old  woman  who  lired  in  the  same 
house  with  him.  It  was  this  faTorite  theorj  of 
hers,  quite  as  much  as  her  fondness  for  wealth 
— the  sole  motive  usually  ascribed — ^which  made 
her  BO  anxious  to  subdue  all  nations  and  to  try 
all  climes.  While  she  felt  that  the  measure  of 
her  reputation  as  a  finished  and  classic  artist 
must  be  determined  by  the  completeness  and 
permanency  of  her  success  in  France  alone,  she 
also  beliered  that  thopower  of  her  genius  would 
bo  proportionate  to  the  uniyersality  of  her  do- 
minion oyer  the  human  family,  regardless  of 
language,  race,  climate,  or  educational  condi- 
tion. 

For  this  reason  she  turned  with  especial  pride 
from  her  successes  in  France  to  her  triumphs  in 
the  far-off  lands  of  Bussia  and  America,  linked 
together  as  they  were  by  her  brilliant  achieve- 
ments in  England,  Germany,  and  Prussia.  As 
every  one  knows,  she  had  intended  to  extend 
her  conquests  over  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico, 
thence  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific;  and 
when  she  had  satisfied  herself  here,  who  knows 
but  she  had  gone  on  farther  and  farther,  until, 
like  the  Macedonian,  she  had  wept  because 
there  were  no  more  worlds  left  to  conquer.  As 
it  is,  Rachel  is  the  only  woman  in  the  dramat- 
ic worid,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present 
day,  knoMm  to  hare  laid  so 'large  a  portion 
of  the  human  family  at  her  feet;  and  this, 
too,  without  resorting  to  meretricious  accesso- 
ries, or  to  charlatanry  of  any  kind,  never  once 
stooping  from  the  proud  dignity  of  a  classic 
queen--but  producing  her  effects  attired  in  the 
simple  garb  of  a  Roman  maiden,  by  the  sole 
force  of  her  genius  united  to  peculiar  personal 
gifts.  The  votaries  of  music  and  the  dance 
may  perhaps  rival  Rachel  in  the  mere  extent 
of  their  success ;  bat  the  language  of  melody  as 
well  as  of  motion,  is  one  that  needs  ^no  inter- 
preter, and  appeals  more  or  less  exclusively  to 
the  senses.  But  Rachel  appealed  solely  to  the 
highest  powers  of  the  intellect,  and  this,  too, 
while  having  to  contend  with  the  disadrantago 
of  expressing  herself  in  a  tongue  foreign  to  her 
auditors,  and  frequently  unknown  to  them.  It 
was  this  same  broad  catholic  democracy  of  gen- 
ius that  made  her  almost  as  sensitive  to  the 
applause  or  indifference  of  our  audiences,  even 
during  her  last  fortnight  here  (when  mercenary 
motives  could  no  longer  be  reasonably  imputed 
to  her),  as  she  woidd  have  been  before  the 
assembled  wisdom  of  the  Thedtre  Fran^aU,  If 
any  thing  went  wrong  she  would  never  diiq>ar- 
age  her  audience,  but  would  attribute  any  appar- 
ent coldness  of  theirs  to  other  reasons,  some- 
times inquiring  if  she  had  played  with  less  than 
wonted  fbre,  at  others  complaining  of  the  defect- 
ive construction  of  the  house.  The  only  time 
she  had  reason  to  notice  any  such  coldness  was 
daring  her  brief  engagement  at  the  Academy 
of  Music— «  house  which,  we  all  know,  from  its 
size  and  peculiar  conformation,  seems  to  stifle 
all  enthnsiasm,  and  to  forbid  all  aj^lanse,  isolat- 


ing the  actors  from  the  public,  and  cutting  off 
that  secret  flow  of  mutual  sympathy  so  indis- 
pensable to  their  sensitive  natures.  On  this 
account,  unable  to  withstand  the  chilling  effects 
of  this  house,  she  soon  removed  to  Niblo*s — a 
theatre  eminently  supplied  with  the  qualities  in 
which  the  Academy  is  wanting.  Here  she  con- 
cluded her  performances  in  this  city,  delighted 
at  the  restoration  of  that  harmony  and  enthusi- 
asm the  least  interruption  to  which  never  failed 
to  make  her  miserable. 

While  on  this  topic,  I  may  mention  she  re- 
peatedly expressed  her  admiration  for  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre,  pronouncing  it  to  be  in  nuuiy  re- 
spects, and  particularly  in  the  green-room  ap- 
pointments, unsurpassed  any  where,  even  in 
France. 

She  was  gratified  in  the  highest  degree  at 
her  success  in  this  country,  but  she  could  never 
conceal  her  regret  at  receiving  so  few  flowers 
and  bouquets.  As  an  artist  and  as  a  woman, 
she  had  a  strong  love  for  flowers,  and  she  could 
not  but  regard  them  as  one  of  the  most  flatter- 
ing and  i4>propriate  evidences  of  both  public  and 
private  approbation.  On  being  informed  that 
the  public  had  refirained  from  sending  flowers 
solely  because  they  regarded  them  as  beneath 
the  dignity  of  the  Tragic  Muse,  to  whom  laurels 
rather  than  bouquets  seemed  appropriate,  she 
appeared  consoled,  but  not  comforted. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  one  day  a  topic 
was  introduced  which  induced  her  to  allude  to 
her  wealth.  She  stated  she  took  great  pride  in 
it,  inasmuch  as  it  was  entirely  due  to  her  own, 
she  might  say,  unaided  efforte,  had  been  accu- 
mulated in  a  few  years,  and  would  remain  afber 
she  was  gone  as  a  record  of  her  successful  ca- 
reer— adding  the  happy  aphorism  so  redolent 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  that  for  an  artist, 
^*  Lajbrtune^  c^est  la  tnesure  de  tintelRgence.** 

About  four  or  five  weeks  after  her  {kbut  in 
this  city  she  was  induced,  as  all  vividly  remem- 
ber, to  sing  or  rather  declaim  La  MarseiOaUe. 
The  excitement  it  created,  and  the  numbers 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  on  that  occa- 
sion, inspired  me  with  a  strong  curiosity  to  as- 
certain her  impressions  in  regard  to  it.  I  ac- 
cordingly called  on  her  a  day  or  two  after,  and 
though  it  was  nearly  one  o'clock  she  had  but 
just  risen,  and  was  about  sitting  down  to  break- 
fast The  fatigue  and  excitement  of  playing 
generally  prevented  her  from  sleeping  for  sev- 
eral hours  after  retiring,  and  she  accordingly 
rose  very  late.  She  was  dressed  as  usual  with 
great  simi^city  and  taste,  and  was  in  brilliant 
spirits.  She  began  by  expressing  an  enthusiast- 
ic delight  at  a  collection  of  our  autumn  leaves, 
which  had  been  presented  to  her  by  a  friend  the 
day  before,  and  which,  both  in  their  rich  variety 
of  hue  and  their  arrangement,  were  entirely  new 
to  her.  From  this  the  conversation  took  a  gen- 
eral turn,  and  finally  she  touched  upon  her  re- 
cent performance  of  the  great  military  hymn. 
She  said  she  knew  the  Marseillaise  mi^t  jastly 
be  denied  a  place  in  the  repertoire  of  the  classic 
drama,  that  its  sucoeai  rested  more  on  eztrane- 
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OTIS  associations  than  on  any  grace  of  interpre- 
tation she  might  hare  conferred  npon  it,  and 
that  it  might  to  a  certain  extent  be  pronounced 
by  the  severer  standards  of  criticism  a  meretri- 
cious performance.  But,  added  she,  in  a  tone 
of  apology  which  those  that  were  so  carried 
away  by  this  hymn  may  deem  uncalled  for,  she 
had  yielded  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  so- 
licitations of  the  public,  and  of  her  brother — 
who  had  asstired  her  it  would  greatly  enhance 
the  receipts — a  consideration,  she  would  not 
deny,  to  which  she  was  not  indifferent,  and 
which  was  quite  in  harmony  with  the  object  of 
her  visit  to  this  country.  But  while  yielding 
to  the  general  request,  she  desired  to  convince 
the  public  that  her-  greatest  achievements  were 
connected  with  the  classic  drama,  and  thereon 
mainly  she  wished  to  rest  her  fame.  For  this 
reason,  she  felt  somewhat  piqued,  in  her  artistic 
pride,  on  finding  that  the  Marseillaise  had  drawn 
together  the  largest  audience  she  had  yet  com- 
manded— hundreds  being  turned  away  and  the 
tickets  rising  to  an  extravagant  premium.  There- 
upon, like  a  great  artist,  she  resolved  to  have  a 
great  revenge.  The  performances  of  the  even- 
ing comprised  Les  Horaces  and  La  Marseillaise  ; 
she  would  play  both  parts  as  well  as  she  could, 
but  all  the  fire  of  her  soul,  all  the  strength  of 
her  intellect,  all  the  charm  of  her  person,  she 
was  determined  to  concentrate  upon  her  person- 
ation of  the  classic  part,  Camille  ;  so  that  the 
public,  who  had  come  to  bestow  their  enthusi- 
asm on  Aa  MarseiUaise^  should  go  away  award- 
ing the  palm  to  CamiUe.,  She  succeeded  thor- 
oughly in  her  design.  And  thus  the  classic  Ro- 
man maiden  took  her  revenge  upon  the  modem 
Goddess  of  War. 

It  was  during  this  visit,  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, that  Rachel  made  the  on^  allusion  I 
ever  heard  her  make  to  her  lost  sister  Rebecca, 
of  whom  she  spoke  in  terms  of  admiration  as 
well  as  great  afiection. 

About  the  twentieth  of  October  she  made 
that  fatal  visit  to  Boston,  where,  afler  having 
contracted  a  severe  cold  in  the  cars,  she  fatigued 
herself  beyond  her  strength  by  playing  every 
night  She  brought  back  large  promts  and  de- 
lightful impressions,  saying  she  had  rarely  elic- 
ited in  any  country  such  enthusiasm  as  was 
awarded  there  to  her  performance  of  Virginie, 
in  Virginius,  But  she  brought  back  also  a 
hacking  cough,  which,  in  spite  of  her  physicians, 
she  continued  with  strange  carelessness  to  neg- 
lect, attaching  no  importance  to  it. 

Her  last  performances  in  New  Yoik  were  giv- 
en at  Niblo's ;  it  was,  perhaps,  her  most  success- 
ful engagement  in  this  city.  It  was  here  she 
played,  for  the  only  time,  Dnmas^s  admirable 
drama  of  Mademoiselle  de  Belle  Isle,  one  of  her 
most  pleasing  parts,  and  one  in  which  she  ap- 
peared unusually  beautiful.  She  expressed 
great  satisfaction  at  being  told  that  she  resem- 
bled, in  this  play,  the  celebrated  picture  of  the 
JPrincesse  de  Lamballes ;  adding  that  the  resem- 
blance had  never  been  detected  before,  although 
«he  had  taken  the  picture  for  her  model  in  the 


first  part  of  the  play,  and  the  picture  of  ChiMrlotte 
Corday  in  the  latter  portion  of  it.  She  bade 
farewell  to  the  New  York  pnbHc  in  M.  de  Tro- 
briand*s  effective  "  Ode  to  America,"  be^nning 
with  the  words,  now  invested  with  a  sadly  om- 
inous import :  "  Ne  venez  pas  rn'o-t-on  dit^  ti 
moije  suis  venue,** — (Come  not,  they  said  j  but  I 
am  here.) 

After  this  farewell  performance,  while  wait- 
ing for  her  carriage,  she  sat  down,  like  a  plaj- 
ful  child,  on  a  tnmk  in  a  comer  of  the  green- 
room, amidst  a  group  of  friends,  and  amnaed 
them  by  reading,  in  the  strongest  of  French  ac- 
cents, a  poetical  translation  of  the  Ode  into  £n- 
glish.  Amidst  all  her  fun,  however,  she  couch- 
ed constantly,  and  her  hand  betrayed,  thxx>ag]i 
her  glove,  a  raging  fever. 

A  few  days  afterward  Bachel  left  for  the 
South.     At  Charleston  she  was  prevailed  npon 
to  perform,  for  a  single  time,  in  Adrierme  Le- 
couvreuty  little  suspecting  that,  in  this  perform- 
ance, she  was  bidding  an  eternal  farewell  to  her 
professional  career.     Thence  she  went  to  Ha- 
vana, where  she  continued  too  HI  to  fulfill  her  en- 
gagements.    Losing  all  hope  here  of  regaining 
her  health,  she  finally  disbanded  her  army,  and, 
like  Napoleon  after  the  disastrous  campaign  of 
Moscow,  leaving  her  troupe  to  find  their  way 
home  as  best  they  could,  she  suddenly  reap- 
peared in  New  York,  unannounced,  and  with 
no  escort  except  her  bonne.     She  had  left  a 
tropical  sun  to  exchange  it,  in  five  days,  for  a 
Lapland  sky — the  thermometer  ranging,  the 
day  she  landed  here  and  for  a  fortnight  after,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  zera     The  ground  was 
covered  with  nearly  a  foot  of  snow,  and  Broad- 
way was  ailive  with  sleigh-beUs.     The  sky  was 
of  the  deepest  blue,  perfectly  clear,  and  the  at- 
mosphere intensely  exhilarating.     The  contrast 
with  the  languid  climate  of  Cuba,  the  treach- 
erous effect  of  the  bracing  cold,  and  the  merry 
aspect  of  'the  city,  produced  a  wonderful  efilbct 
on  her  spirits.     She  imagined  herself  perfectly 
cured,  and  was  exuberant  with  hope — declaring, 
amidst  her  incessant  coughing,  that  she  had  not 
felt  so  well  for  years,  and  that  she  would  like  to 
remain  here  always.    The  sleigh-bells  gave  her 
great  pleasure  to  hear,  and  reawakened  the  wel- 
come memories  of  her  proud  triumphs  in  the 
land  of  the  Czar.     Strange  infatuation  of  this 
malady — making  its  victims  welcome  as  a  bless- 
ing that  which  to  them  is  deadly  poison ! 

Her  cough  continued  to  grow  worse  nntil  she 
was  absolutely  ordered  to  leave  by  her  physi- 
cian. She  took  her  departure  for  Europe  in 
the  steamer  Fulton ;  and  so  weak  was  she  then 
that  she  had  almost  to  be  carried  aboard,  and 
many  of  her  admiring  fHends  who  had  come  to 
see  her  off  had  a  melancholy  presentiment  that 
they  were  bidding  her  adieu  fbr  the  last  time. 

The  sea-voyage  was  of  great  benefit  to  her; 
and  so  much  did  she  recuperate,  that,  on  arriv- 
ing in  France,  she  found  herself  so  nearly  well 
as  to  be  afhdd  to  see  any  of  her  friends  and 
acquaintances,  lest  people  should  say  that  her 
American  expedition  had  been  a  failure,  and 
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the  miUadj  only  a  rute  de  guerre.  Accordingly, 
on  her  arrival  at  her  hotel  in  Paris,  she  g&re 
ovdert  to  admit  no  one.  The  crowd  that  mshed 
to  see  her  she  thns  describes  in  a  letter  written 
shortly  after  her  arrival  oat : 

«*The  day  after  my  arrival,  the  papers  hav- 
faig  announced  my  return  to  Paris,  all  my  fnends 
and  acqnaintancea,  and  corioos  people  of  every 
kind,  came  roshing  to  my  door,  and  my  servant 
made  himself  hoane  by  replying  to  all  inquiries 
that  I  had  gone  into  the  country." 

In  thb  same  letter  she  repeats  the  hope  of  soon 
returning  to  America,  and  states  that  she  is  on 
the  look-out  for  that  most  impossible  person — 
some  one  to  make  a  good  French  translation 
of  **Lady  Macbeth,"  in  order  that  she  might 
master  it  prior  to  her  return  to  ^e  United 
States. 

In  the  month  of  July  following,  while  on  a 
visit  to  Paris,  I  was  lounging  one  night  in  the 
Jbyer  of  the  Tkedtre  Franpais^  wheii  a  servant 
approached  asking  the  owreuse  if  she  had  found 
a  shawl  which  Mademoiselle  Rachel  had  forgot- 
ten in  her  loge  the  night  before.  On  inquiiy, 
I  learned  that  Rachel  had  reached  Paris  the 
previous  day,  on  her  way  to  Ems,  whither  she 
was  ordered  by  her  physicians  to  drink  the  wa- 
ters ;  and,  according  to  her  invariable  custom 
on  oomiog  to  town,  she  had  immediately  gone 
to  her  favorite  theatre.  Anxious  to  see  her,  I 
called  the  next  day  at  her  hotel.  Rue  Trudon, 
Ko.  4,  a  spacious  and  elegant  abode,  fitted  up 
with  great  comfort,  luxury,  and  taste,  contain- 
ing many  valuable  specimens  of  art,  as  well  as 
some  beautiful  testimonials  presented  to  her  in 
the  coarse  of  her  professional  ovations.  Though 
her  door  was  closed  to  visitors,  an  exception  was 
made  in  favor  of  me  as  an  American ;  for  she 
was  rejoiced  to  see  any  one  who  could  recall 
her  clemiers  beaux  jours  Mur  la  schie.  She  was 
in  fun  dinner-dress — a  beautiful  blue  silk,  fresh 
ftom  the  dress-maker*s ;  in  fact,  the  modiste  was 
giving  it  the  dernier  coup  depmgUs  as  we  came 
in.  She  was  going  to  the  Champs  Elysees,  to 
dine  en  petit  comite  at  Monsieur  Emile  Girardin's. 
^e  appeared  as  well  as  I  had  ever  known  her, 
both  in  point  of  beauty  and  health,  and  I  thought 
she  had  fairly  recovered  from  her  American  mis- 
fortunes. Although  it  was  the  Fourth  of  July 
ihe  complained  of  the  cold,  and  presently  ringing 
the  bell  for  pine-knots,  she  stooped  down  in  her 
rich  toilet  and  kindled  the  fire  herself,  refusing 
to  be  aided.  It  was  a  rare  sight  to  see  the  great 
Ph^dre,  who  had  inspired  terror  in  the  hearts 
of  so  many  multitudes,  bending  over  the  hearth 
with  her  graceful  form  attired  in  this  elegant 
costume,  and,  with  bellows  in  hand,  kindling  a 
wood-fire  on  a  Fourth  of  July  morning ;  and  all 
for  the  grace  of  the  thing,  as  the  house  was  fhll 
of  unoccupied  servants  within  calL  It  was  like 
CiBdeiella  returning  to  the  kitchen-hearth  in 
her  ball-dress  before  the  clock  strikes  twelve. 
Bachd  again  eiq>re8Bed  her  warm  attachment 
to  diis  country,  longed  to  return  to  us  soon,  but 
foared  she  could  never  play  agiun,  as  her  voice 
seemed  hopelessly  gone.   She  spoke  of  her  great 


rivfd,  Ristori,  with  an  earnestness  and  intensity 
of  interest  which  showed  how  much  she  had 
been  stung  at  the  disparaging  comparisons  made 
between  them.  She  discussed  her  merits  with 
wonderfol  tact  and  fairness ;  but  it  was  evident 
that  she  longed,  if  it  had  only  been  possible,  for 
a  contest  face  to  face  with  her,  in  order  that  the 
world  might  do  her  justice.* 

My  last  interview  with  Rachel  was  at  Ems, 
where  I  stopped  for  a  day  or  two  while  on  a 
Rhine  tour,  in  August  of  the  same  year.  Her 
malady  had  made  great  progress,  and  the  was 
now  fcnbidden  all  excitement,  and  even  conver- 
sation. One  might  as  well  forbid  fire  not  to  emit 
heat  as  expect  tranquillity  from  such  a  nature. 
She  was  too  ill  and  too  weak  to  leave  her  room, 
except  for  fecial  occasions,  and  was  allowed  to 
receive  but  a  very  few  friends.  Eras,  as  every 
traveler  knows,  is  the  favorite  resort  of  the  Rus- 
sian nobility,  a  class  in  whom  Rachel  always 
inspired  the  most  devoted  admiration.  When 
it  became  known  that  she  had  arrived,  the  de- 
sire to  see  her  rose  almost  to  enthusiasm ;  and 
when,  after  being  perfectly  seduded  for  a  fort- 
night, ^e  finally  appeared  at  the  window,  it 
produced  a  great  sensation.  Among  those  who 
had  come  thither  to  try  the  virtue  of  the  waters 
was  a  Russian  Princess,  in  the  last  stages  of 
consumption,  a  lovely  being  in  the  flower  of  her 
youth — scarcely  nineteen — with  a  face  fair  as 
an  angeVs,  dreamy  blue  eyes,  and  auburn  hair, 
and  of  that  refined,  transparent  style  of  beauty 
which  one  is  apt  to  associate  with  American 
women.  She  had  heard  of  Rachel's  arrival, 
and  of  her  illness.  The  similarity  of  their  com- 
plaints at  once  touched  her  sympathies,  and 
this,  added  to  her  admiration  for  RacbeVs  gen- 
ius, inspired  her  with  an  intense  yearning  to 
know  her.  Being  too  weak  to  walk,  they  roll- 
ed her  chair  every  day  beneath  Rachel's  window 
(which  opened  on  the  grounds  of  the  Kursaal)  at 
the  hour  when  the  latter  was  in  the  habit  of  ap- 
pearing there.  But  she  was  not  satisfied  with 
merely  seeing  her,  she  wanted  to  know  Rachel. 
And  so  strong  did  this  feeling  become — so  re- 
peatedly was  it  pressed,  day  after  day — that  the 
husband  of  the  Russian  lady  had  finally  to  seek 
Rachel,  and,  after  explaining  the  cireumstances, 
referring  to  the  extreme  illness  of  the  beautiful 
sufferer,  and  making  excuses  for  his  request,  to 
ask  the  gifted  tragedienne  to  c^ll  on  hil  wife. 
Rachel,  pleased  with  the  romantic  aspect  of  the 
afiEair,  readily  gave  her  assent.  The  admiration 
proved  mutual. 

In  the  evening  a  concert  was  given  at  the 
Kursaal,  at  which  Rachel  was  present.  At  the 
close  of  the  performances  the  Prince  of  Prussia, 
Herz  the  pianist,  and  others  came  up  to  pro- 
sent  their  respects  to  her.  She  received  them 
with  great  dignity  and  grace,  and  so  equal  was 
she  in  her  bearing  to  all  that  a  stranger  could 
certainly  not  have  detected  fVom  her  manner 
which  was  the  pianist  and  which  the  Prince. 
Indeed  I  folt  half  Inclined,  on  being  asked  the 
question,  to  answer  in  the  language  of  the  lib- 
eral proprietor  of  the  portraits  of  General  Wash- 
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ington  and  the  Dake  of  Wellington,  **  Which- 
eTcr  you  please.*' 

From  the  concert  room  I  followed  Rachel 
to  her  hotel.  Excited  and  gratified  at  her  in- 
terriew  with  the  Russian  Princess  in  the  after- 
noon, refreshed  with  her  concert  in  the  erening 
(being  the  first  time  she  had  been  allowed  to 
leaye  her  room  for  weeks),  she  seemed  to  be  in 
a  state  of  exhilaration,  and  was,  without  exag- 
geration, more  brilliant  and  more  fascinating 
than  I  had  yet  seen  her.  So  little  did  she 
betray  of  those  fiery  passions  which  underlay 
her  nature,  and  which  were  the  key  to  her  won- 
derfully magnetic  powers  on  the  stage,  that 
any  one  seeing  her  only  on  this,  and  indeed  on 
most  occasions  in  private  Kfe,  would  have  un- 
questionably adopted  the  conclusion  to  which 
Rachel  herself  clung  so  strongly  in  early  life, 
when  she  insisted  that  Comedy  and  not  Trage- 
dy was  her  vocation. 

Much  has  been  said  of  Rachel's  offers  of  mar- 
riage ;  but  I  question  whether  any  more  inter- 
esting chapter  could  be  found  on  the  subject 
than  the  one  she  revealed  on  this  occasion, 
and  to  which  thus  far  I  have  seen  only  an  in- 
direct allusion  made  in  print  on  this  side  the 
water.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  sufficiently 
well  known  to  the  French  public  to  justify  re- 
ferring to  it  here.  A  distinguished  man  of  let- 
ters,  of  world-wide  £une,  and  withal  an  accom- 
plished man  of  the  world,  too  blase  to  have  any 
remnant  of  romance,  and  of  too  much  tact  to 
pretend  to  it,  had  resolved  to  propose  a  fusion 
between  his  talent  and  her  genius,  between  his 
devotion  and  her  fascinations,  and  especially 
between  his  ill-supplied  extravagance  and  her 
well-supplied  opulence.  With  this  view,  instead 
of  proceeding  to  Ems,  as  the  devoted  lovers  of 
other  lands  would  naturally  be  expected  to  do, 
he  sits  down  calmly  in  Paris,  and  proceeds  to 
lay  siege  to  the  lady  through  the  agency  of 
pen  and  paper,  in  a  manner  very  much  resem- 
bling the  first  move  in  those  games  of  chess  in 
which  one  party  sits  in  London  and  the  other 
in  Paris.  But  his  move  is  a  model  of  esprit^ 
and  will  certainly  be  produced  by  some  future 
Disraeli  in  a  later  edition  of  the  Curiosities  of 
Literature.  Sentiment  is  not  pretended  to, 
ambition  is  not  allowed  to  be  suspected,  and 
wit,  wit,  has  therefore  to  do  all — ^to  fascinate 
and  to  persuade — to  serve  as  a  substitute  for 
feeling  and  as  a  mask  for  ambition.  To  a  wo- 
man of  ordinary  understanding  this  letter  might 
have  proved  fatal ;  but  to  Rachel  it  was  as  trans- 
parent as  glass,  and  was  only  a  stimulant  for 
her  counter-wit,  and  she  therefore  welcomed  it 
as  giving  her  an  opportunity  of  inditing  a  reply 
in  which  the  skill  of  the  pen  and  the  tact  of  the 
woman  would  have  the  most  exacting  chance  of 
development.  She  wrote,  and  he  rejoined — 
and  so  admirable  did  she  think  his  letters,  and 
so  satisfied  was  she  with  her  share  in  the  corre- 
spondence, that  she  could  not  resist  reading 
them  aloud.  Of  course  she  declined  to  enter 
into  the  treaty  of  alliance ;  and  his  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  refusal  was  dcliciously  French. 


I  regret  deeply  not  having  a  copy  of  these  in- 
teresting letters,  which  I  would  willingly  hare 
remain^  a  day  longer  at  Ems  to  transcribe,  had 
I  been  authorized  so  to  do. 

From  this  scene  of  brightnett  I  reluctantlj 
rose  and  bade  farewell  to  Rachel  for  the  la^ 
time.  Passing  thence  into  the  street,  I  foond 
myself  in  the  midst  of  otter  darimess,  not  a  light 
to  be  seen  any  where,  a  dense  psdl  of  Uack 
clouds  overtiead,  frequent  thunder,  and  at  ererj 
turn  flashes  of  fierce  lightning — a  gloomy  and 
dismal  scene — all  the  gloomier  from  its  contrast 
to  the  brightness  I  had  just  left.  But  it  waa 
not  an  unfit  occasion  on  which  to  break  away 
from  the  Goddess  of  Tragedy,  in  whom,  too,  as 
in  this  checkered  evening,  in-doors  and  ont,  so 
many  contrasts,  so  many  shades  of  light  and 
darlmess,  were  so  mysteriously  blended.  With 
her  darker  shades  it  was  not  my  lot  to  be  per- 
sonally acquainted ;  and,  therefore,  with  me,  in- 
clination and  memory  can,  with  tiie  best  graoe^ 
nnite  in  saying,  let  the  good  alone  survive. 

Rachel  had  a  mission  to  perform  whidi  few 
are  called  upon  to  fulfilL  She  had  gifts  rare  in 
all  ages  and  in  all  countries.  She  had  a  mind 
exquisitely  alive  tO  the  perceptions  of  the  beaa- 
tiful,  and  a  wondrous  power  in  her  genius  to 
transfer  and  awaken  these  perceptions  in  others. 
The  emotions  which  she  was  engaged  in  aron»- 
ing  were  mainly  addressed  to  the  noblest,  most 
heroic,  and  most  intellectual  instincts  of  our 
nature.  She  was  a  Priestess  of  the  Beautiful, 
ofiering  up  incense  on  its  altars,  and  converting 
multitudes  to  its  creed ;  and,  if  the  truly  beauti- 
ful be  but  an  emanation  from  the  truly  good,  if 
it  be  true  that  evpry  strong  sensation  of  beauty 
but  leaves  the  soul  purer  and  more  exalted, 
then,  surely,  Rachel  has  not  lived  in  vain. 


S' 


A  FEW  IDLE  WORDS. 
O,  I  must  believe  that  I  loved  yon  once! 
These  letters  say  so; 
And  here  is  your  picture-^iow  you  have  changed  I 
It  was  long  aga 

The  gloss  is  worn  from  this  lock  of  black  hair; 

Ton  can  have  them  all, 
And  with  these  treasures  a  few  idle  words, 

That  yon  need  not  recall. 

What  a  child  I  was  when  yon  met  me  fint! 

Was  I  handsome  then? 
I  think  you  remember  the  yeiy  night. 

It  was  half  past  ten, 

When  yon  came  up  stairs,  so  tfared  of  the  men, 

And  tired  of  the  wine ; 
You  said  you  loved  lilies  (my  dreas  waa  white), 

And  hated  to  dine. 

The  dowagers  nodded  behind  their  fans; 

I  played  an  old  song; 
You  told  an  old  tale,  I  thought  it  waa  new, 

«<Did  you  think  so  long?" 

True,  I  had  read  the  Arabian  Nights, 

And  Amadis  de  Qaul; 
But  I  never  had  found  a  modem  knl^it 
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Yon  tore  your  band  with  the  thorni  of  the  rote 

That  looped  up  my  sleeve, 
And  a  drop  of  red  blood  fell  on  my  anxt^ 

'*Did  it  make  you  grieve?" 

ThAt  drop  of  your  blood  set  mine  on  fire ; 

But  you  sipped  your  tea 
With  a  nonchalant  air,  and  balanced  the  spoon, 

And  balanced  poor  me, 

In  the  scale  with  my  stocks,  and  farms,  and  mines. 

Did  it  tremble  at  all  ? 
Wlien  my  cousin,  the  heir,  turned  up  one  day. 

We  both  had  a  &U1 

Well:  we  meet  again,  and  I  look  at  yon 

With  a  quiet  surprise; 
I  think  your  ennui  possesses  me  now. 

•*You  were  iJways  wise.'* 

To  me  it  was  only  a  dream  of  love, 

A  defeat  to  you: 
It  was  not  your  first,  I  fear  not  your  last — 

Here,  take  them— Adieu! 


THE    VIRGINIANS. 
BY  W.  M.  THACKERAY. 

CHAPTER  XXL 

8AMABITAN8. 

LEST  any  tender-hearted  reader  should  be  in 
alarm  for  Mr.  Harry  Warrington's  safety, 
and  fancy  that  his  broken-kneed  horse  had  car- 
ried him  altogether  out  of  this  life  and  history, 
let  us  set  her  mind  easy  at  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter,  by  assuring  her  that  nothing  very  seri- 
ons  has  happened.  How  can  we  afford  to  lull 
off  our  heroes  when  they  are  scarcely  out  of 
their  teens,  and  we  have  not  reached  the  age 
of  manhood  of  the  story  ?     We  are  in  mourn- 
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ing  already  for  one  of  our  Virginians,  who  has 
come  to  grief  in  America ;  surely  we  can  not 
kill  off  the  other  in  England  7  No,  no.  Heroes 
are  not  dispatched  with  such  hurry  and  violence 
unless  there  is  a  cogent  reason  for  making  away 
with  them.  Were  a  gentleman  to  perish  eyeiy 
time  a  horse  came  down  with  him,  not  only  the 
hero,  but  the  author  of  this  chronicle  would 
have  gone  under  ground ;  whereas  the  former  is 
but  sprawling  outside  it,  and  will  be  brought  to 
life  again  as  soon  as  he  has  been  carried  into 
the  house  where  Madame  de  Bernstein's  serv- 
ants have  rung  the  belL 

And  to  convince  you  that  at  least  this  youn- 
gest of  the  Virginians  is  still  alive,  here  is  an 
authentic  copy  of  a  letter  ftom  the  lady  into 
whose  house  he  was  taken  after  his  fall  from 
Mr.  Will's  brute  of  a  broken-kneed  horse,  and 
in  whom  he  appears  to  have  found  a  kind 
friend. 

TO  MRa  ESMOND  WARRINGTON,  OP  CASTLE. 
WOOD, 
AT  wa  nousa  at  biohmokd,  nr  viBonnA. 
Ir  Mrs.  Esmond  Warrington  of  Virginia  can 
call  to  mind  twenty-three  years  ago,  when  Miss 
Bachel  Esmond  was  at  Kensington  Boarding 
School,  she  may  perhaps  remember  Miss  Molly 
Benson,  her  class-mate,  who  has  forgotten  all 
the  little  quarrels  which  tliey  used  to  have  to- 
gether (in  which  Miss  Molly  was  very  often  in 
the  wrong),  and  only  remembers  the  generous, 
high-spirited,  sprightly  Miss  Esmond,  the  Prin- 
cess Pocahontas,  to  whom  so  many  of  our  school- 
fellows paid  court. 

Dear  Madam !  I  can  never  forget  that  yon 
were  dear  Rachel  once  upon  a  time  as  I  was 
your  dearest  Molly.  Though  we  parted  not 
Tery  good  friends  when 
yon  went  home  to  Vir- 
ginia, yet  yon  know  how 
fond  we  once  were.  I 
still,  Rachel,  have  the 
gold  ctMi  your  papa  gave 
me  when  he  came  to  our 
speech-day  at  Kensing- 
ton, and  we  two  per- 
formed the  quarrel  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius  oat 
of  Shakspearo ;  and  'twas 
only  yesterday  morning 
I  was  dreaming  that  we 
were  both  called  up  to 
say  our  lesson  before  the 
awful  Miss  Hardwoody 
and  that  I  did  not  know 
it,  and  that  as  usual 
Miss  Rachel  Esmond 
went  above  me.  How 
well  remembered  those 
old  days  are!  How 
young  we  grow  as  we 
think  of  them!  I  re- 
member our  walks  and 
our  exercises,  our  good 
King  and  Queen  as 
they  walked  in  Kena- 
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ington  Gardens,  and  their  court  following  them, 
while  we  of  Miss  Hardwood's  school  cooite- 
sied  in  a  row.  I  can  tell  still  what  we  had 
for  dinner  on  each  day  of  the  week,  and  point 
to  the  place  where  your  garden  'Was,  which  was 
always  so  much  better  kept  than  mine.  So  was 
Miss  Esmond's  chest  of  drawers  a  model  of  neat- 
ness, while  mibe  were  in  a  sad  condition.  Do 
jon  remember  how  we  used  to  tell  stories  in  the 
dormitory,  and  Madame  Hibou,  the  French  gOT- 
emess,  would  come  out  of  bed  and  interrupt  us 
with  her  hooting?  Have  you  forgot  the  poor 
dancing-master,  who  told  us  he  had  been  way- 
laid by  assassins,  but  who  was  beaten,  it  ap- 
pears, by  my  lord  your  brother's  footmen  ?  My 
dear,  your  cousin,  the  lady  Maria  Esmond  (her 
papa  was,  I  think,  but  Viscount  Castlewood  in 
those  times),  has  just  been  on  a  visit  to  this 
house,  where  you  may  be  sure  I  did  not  recall 
those  sad  times  to  her  remembrance,  about  which 
I  am  now  chattering  to  Mrs.  Esmond. 

Her  ladyship  has  been  staying  here,  and  an- 
other relatire  of  yours,  the  Baroness  of  Bern- 
stein, and  the  two  ladies  are  both  gone  on  to 
Tunbridge  Wells ;  but  another  and  dearer  rela- 
tiTO  still  remains  in  my  house,  and  is  sound 
asleep,  I  trust,  in  the  Tory  next  room,  and  the 
name  of  this  gentleman  is  Mr.  Henry  Esmond 
Warrington.  Now,  do  you  understand  how  you 
come  to  hear  from  an  old  friend  ?  Do  not  be 
alarmed,  dear  madam  !  I  know  you  are  think- 
ing at  this  moment,  *<My  boy  is  ill.  That  is 
why  Miss  Molly  Benson  writes  to  me."  No,  my 
dear;  Mr.  Warrington  tros  ill  yesterday,  but 
to-day  he  is  very  comfortable ;  and  our  Doctor, 
who  is  no  less  a  person  than  my  dear  husband, 
Colonel  Lambert,  has  blooded  him,  has  set  his 
shoulder,  which  was  dislocated,  and  pronounces 
that  in  two  days  more  Mr.  Warrington  will  be 
quite  ready  to  take  the  road. 

I  fear,  I  and  my  girls  are  sorry  that  he  is  so 
soon  to  be  well.  Yesterday  evening,  as  we  were 
at  tea,  there  came  a  great  ringing  at  our  gate, 
which  disturbed  us  all,  as  the  bell  very  seldom 
sounds  in  this  quiet  place,  unless  a  passing  beg- 
gar pulls  it  for  charity ;  and  the  servants,  run- 
ning out,  returned  with  the  news  that  a  young 
gentleman,  who  had  a  fall  from  his  horse,  was 
lying  lifeless  on  the  road,  surrounded  by  the 
fHends  in  whose  company  he  was  traveling. 
At  this,  my  Colonel  (who  is  sure  the  most  Sa- 
maritan of  men !)  hastens  away  to  see  how  he  can 
serve  the  fallen  traveler,  and  preflently,  with  the 
aid  of  the  servants,  and  followed  by  two  ladies, 
brings  into  the  house  such  a  pale,  lifeless,  beau- 
tifal  young  man!  Ah,  my  dear,  how  I  rejoice 
to  think  that  your  child  has  found  shelter  and 
succor  under  my  roof  I  that  my  husband  has 
saved  him  from  pain  and  fever,  and  has  been  the 
means  of  restoring  him  to  you  and  health !  We 
shall  be  friends  again  now,  shall  we  not  ?  I  was 
very  ill  last  year,  and  *twas  even  thought  I  should 
die.  Do  you  know,  that  I  often  thought  of  you 
then,  and  how  you  had  parted  from  me  in  an- 
ger so  many  years  ago  ?  I  began  then  a  fool- 
ish note  to  you,  which  I  was  too  sick  to  finish, 


to  tell  yon  that  if  I  went  the  way  ai^inted  for 
us  all,  I  should  wish  to  leave  the  world  in  char- 
ity with  eveiy  single  being  I  had  known  in  it. 

Your  cousin,  the  Right  Honorable  Lady  Ma- 
ria Esmond,  showed  a  great  deal  of  matenal 
tenderness  and  concern  for  her  young  kinsman 
after  his  accident.  I  am  sure  she  hath  a  kind 
heart.  The  Baroness  de  Bernstein,  who  is  of 
an  advanced  age,  could  not  be  expected  to  feel 
so  keenly  as  we  young  people ;  but  was,  never- 
theless, Tery  much  moved  and  interested  nntil 
Mr.  Warrington  was  restored  to  consciousness, 
when  she  said  she  was  anxious  to  get  on  to- 
ward Tunbridge  whither  she  was  bound,  and 
was  afraid  of  all  things  to  lie  in  a  place  where 
there  was  no  doctor  at  hand.  My  ^sculapins 
laughingly  said,  he  would  not  offer  to  attend 
upon  a  lady  of  quality,  though  he  would  answer 
for  his  young  patient.  Indeed  the  Colonel,  duiw 
ing  his  campaigns,  has  had  plenty  of  practice  in 
accidents  of  this  nature,  and  I  am  certain,  were 
we  to  call  in  all  the  £acolty  for  twenty  miles 
round,  Mr.  Warrington  could  get  no  better 
treatment.  So,  leaving  the  young  gentleman 
to  the  care  of  me  and  my  daughters,  the  Baron- 
ess and  her  ladysliip  took  their  leave  of  us,  the 
latter  very  loth  to  go.  When  he  is  well  enough, 
my  Colonel  ^  ill  ride  with  him  as  far  as  Wester- 
ham,  but  on  his  oum  horses,  where  an  old  army- 
comrade  of  Mr.  Lambert's  resides.  And,  as 
this  letter  will  not  take  the  post  for  Falmouth 
until,  by  God's  blessing,  your  son  is  well  and 
perfectly  restored,  you  need  be  under  no  sort  of 
alarm  for  him  while  under  the  roof  o^ 
Madam, 
Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

Mabt  Laxbebt. 

P.iS.     Thursday.         ,»        ,.? 
I  MB  i^lftd  to  liear  (hit.  Wfliriogton's  colored 
gcnilenmn  hnth  infanned  oor  people  of  the  fjmt- 

if>t-'>-tj  rfrrtrm.^titiici)  that  PiWdetiCC  httth  htcm^ 
cd  Mr*,  Esmond  with  ewcA  Past  u^faitk^  &nd  with 
ai]  heir  so  likely  to  do  credit  to  it.  Our  pre*- 
eiu  means  nro  «mplj  euilldCTit,  hut  will  be  smail 
when  dividod  among  our  sunivora.  Ah,  dear 
mnLiiifn  I  I  h^ve  hf*ard  of  yonr  calamity  of  iart 
J  ear-  Though  tho  Colonei  and  I  bnye  reared 
many  children  (five)^  we  have  lupt  two,  aoJ  « 
tHQikfrr'a  hmrt  can  feel  for  yours !  1  cj^u  to 
you  iTimo  yearned  to  your  boy  lo-dsy,  when  (in 
a  miiTiner  htejjtrejfsihfy  ajf^ectin^  to  me  anil  Mr. 
Lamhert)  he  mentiotied  his  deur  brother.  Ti?* 
im|>o&!»ibic  to  see  your  eon  and  not  to  love  iit^i 
regard  him.  I  am  thankful  that  it  hiiii  bcrti 
our  Lot  to  suceor  htm  in  hh  trouble,  ami  fbat 
in  receivitijj  the  iftranger  irithin  our  f^tcm  wc 
should  bo  giviag  bot^pitaiity  to  Iho  ton  of  an  ^U 
friend. 

Nature  hns  vrritlcu  a  ItUet  of  crc^dit  upcm 
ionie  men'a  faees,  which  ii  honored  almost 
whcrerer  presented,  Harry  Wurringtoo**  eoQf>- 
tenancy  was  io  aturaped  in  his  yonth.  Hi*  eje^ 
weft3  BO  brightj  hi  a  eheet  so  red  and  hoaJthj. 
his  lov'k  so  frank  and  open,  Ih&t  almost  all  who 
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beheld  him,  nay,  eren  those  who  cheated  him, 
tnisted  him.  Nevertheless,  as  we  have  hinted, 
the  lad  was  by  no  means  the  artless  stripling  he 
fleemed  to  be.  He  was  knowing  enoogh  with 
all  his  blushing  cheeks ;  perhaps  more  wily  and 
wary  than  he  grew  to  be  in  after  age.  Sore,  a 
lihrewd  and  generous  man  (who  has  led  an  hon- 
est life  and  has  no  secret  blushes  for  his  con- 
science) grows  simpler  as  he  grows  older;  ar- 
rives at  his  sum  of  right  by  more  rapid  process- 


es of  calculation ;  learns  to  eliminate  false  ar. 
gnments  more  readily,  and  hits  the  mark  of 
truth  with  less  previous  trouble  of  aiming,  and 
disturbance  of  mind.  Or  is  it  only  a  senile  de- 
lusion, that  some  of  our  vanities  are  cured  with 
our  growing  years,  and  that  we  become  more 
just  in  our  perceptions  of  our  own  and  our 
neighbor's  shortcomings?  ...  I  would  hum- 
bly suggest  that  young  people,  though  they  look 
prettier,  hare  la^r  eyes,  and  not  near  so  many 
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wrinkles  about  their  cjrelids,  are  often  as  artful 
as  some  of  their  elders.  What  little  monsters 
of  cunning  yoar  frank  school-boys  are  I  How 
they  cheat  mamma!  how  they  hoodwink  papa ! 
how  they  humbug  the  housekeeper !  how  they 
cringe  to  the  big  boy  for  whom  they  fag  at 
school !  what  a  long  Ue  and  fire  years*  hypoc- 
risy and  flattery  is  their  conduct  toward  Dr. 
Birch!  And  the  little  boys'  sisters?  Are 
they  any  better,  and  is  it  only  after  they  come 
eut  in  the  world  that  the  little  darlings  learn  a 
trick  or  two? 

You  may  see,  by  the  abore  letter  of  Mrs. 
Lambert,  that  she,  like  all  good  women  (and, 
indeed,  almost  all  bad  women),  was  a  sentiment- 
al person ;  and,  as  she  looked  at  Harry  War- 
rington laid  in  her  best  bed,  after  the  Colonel 
had  bled  him  and  clapped  in  his  shoulder,  as 
holding  by  her  husband's  hand  she  beheld  the 
tad  in  a  sweet  slumber,  murmuring  a  faint  in- 
articulate word  or  two  in  his  sleep,  a  ffiint  blush 
quiTering  on  his  cheek,  she  owned  he  was  a 
pretty  lad,  indeed,  and  confessed,  with  a  sort 
of  compunction,  that  neither  of  her  two  boys — 
Jack  who  was  at  Oxford,  and  Charles  who  was 
just  gone  back  to  school  after  the  Bartlemytide 
holidays — ^was  half  so  handsome  as  the  Viigin- 
ian.  What  a  good  figure  the  boy  had,  and, 
when  papa  bled  him,  his  arm  was  as  white  as 
any  lady's ! 

*'  Yes,  as  you  say,  Jack  might  have  been  as 
handsome  but  for  the  small-pox;  and  as  for 
Charley — *^  **  Always  took  after  his  papa,  my 
dear  Molly,"  said  the  Colonel,  looking  at  his 
own  honest  face  in  a  little  looking-glass  with  a 
cut  border  and  a  japanned  frame,  by  which  the 
chief  guests  of  the  worthy  gentleman  and  lady 
hfA  surveyed  their  patches  and  powder,  or 
shaved  their  hospitable  beards. 

"i)W  I  say  so,  my  love?"  whispered  Mrs. 
Lambert,  looking  rather  scared. 

'*  No ;  but  you  thought  so,  Mrs.  Lambert.** 

**How  can  you  tell  one's  thoughts  so,  Mar- 
tin?" asks  the  lady. 

**  Because  I  am  a  conjuror,  and  because  you 
tell  them  yourself  my  dear,"  answered  her  hus- 
band. **  Don't  be  frightened ;  he  won't  wake 
after  that  draught  I  gave  him.  Because  you 
never  see  a  young  fellow  but  you  are  comparing 
him  with  your  own.  Because  you  never  hear 
of  one  but  you  are  thinking  which  of  our  girls 
he  shall  fall  in  love  with  and  marry." 

<<Don't  be  foolish,  Sir,"  says  the  lady,  put- 
ting a  hand  up  to  the  Colonel's  lips.  They 
have  softly  trodden  out  of  their  guest's  bed- 
chamber by  this  time,  and  are  in  the  adjoining 
dressing-closet,  a  snug  little  wainscoted  room 
looking  over  gardens,  with  India  curtains, 
more  Japan  chests  and  cabinets,  a  treasure  of 
china,  and  a  most  refreshing  odor  of  fresh  lav- 
ender. 

"  You  can't  deny  it,  Bfrs.  Lambert,**  the  Col- 
onel resumes;  **as  you  were  looking  at  the 
young  gentleman  just  now,  you  were  thinking 
to  yourself  which  of  my  girb  will  he  marry  ? 
Shall  it  be  THbo,  or  shall  it  be  Hester?    And 


then  you  thought  of  Lucy  who  was  sU  boardiag- 
school." 

**  There  is  no  keeping  any  thin^  from  you, 
Martin  Lambert,"  sighs  the  wife. 

**  There  is  no  keeping  it  out  of  yoor  eyea. 
my  dear.  What  is  this  burning  desire  all  yoa 
women  have  for  selling  and  marrTing  yoor 
daughters?  We  men  don't  wish  to  part  with 
'em.  I  am  sure,  for  my  part»  I  Bhonld  not  like 
yonder  young  fellow  half  as  well  if  X  thought  he 
intended  to  cany  one  of  my  darlings  away  with 
him.** 

*'  Sure,  Martin,  I  have  been  so  Happy  my- 
self," says  the  fond  wife  and  mother,  looking  si 
her  husband  with  her  very  best  ejes,  "that  I 
must  wish  my  girls  to  do  as  I  have  done,  and 
be  happy,  tool" 

"Then  you  think  good  husbands  are  com- 
mon, Mrs.  Lambert,  and  that  yoa  may  walk 
any  day  into  the  road  before  the  house  and 
find  one  shot  out  at  the  gate  like  a  sack  <d 
coals?" 

"  Wasn't  it  providential,  Sir,  that  this  young 
gentleman  should  be  thrown  over  his  horse'f 
head  at  our  very  gate,  and  that  he  should  turn 
out  to  be  the  son  of  my  old  school-fellow  and 
fnend  ?"  asked  the  wife.  "  There  is  something 
more  than  accident  in  such  cases,  depend  upon 
that,  Mr.  Lambert!" 

"And  this  was  the  stranger  you  saw  in  the 
candle  three  nights  running,  I  suppose  ?" 

"And  in  the  fire,  too.  Sir;  twice  a  coal 
jumped  out  close  by  Theo.  You  may  sneer, 
Sir,  but  these  things  are  not  to  be  despised. 
Did  I  not  see  you,  distinctly,  coming  back  fit>in 
Minorca,  and  dream  of  you  at  the  rerj  day 
and  hour  when  you  were  wounded  in  Scot- 
land?" 

*  *■  How  many  times  have  you  seen  me  woond- 
ed  when  I  had  not  a  scratch,  my  dear?  Ho«' 
many  times  have  you  seen  me  ill  when  I  had 
no  sort  of  hurt  ?  You  are  always  prophesying, 
and  'twere  very  hard  6n  you  if  yon  were  not 
sometimes  right.  Come!  Let  us  leave  oor 
guest  asleep  comfortably,  and  go  down  and  give 
the  girls  their  French  lesson." 

So  saying,  the  honest  gentleman  put  his  wife's 
arm  under  his,  and  they  descended  together  the 
broad  oak  stair-case  of  the  comfortable  old  hall, 
round  which  hung  the  effigies  of  many  foregone 
Lamberts,  worthy  magistrates,  soldiers,  counti^ 
gentlemeq,  as  was  the  Colonel  whose  acquaint- 
ance we  have  just  made.  The  Colonel  was  s 
gentleman  of  pleasant,  waggish  humor.  The 
French  lesson  which  he  and  his  daughters 
conned  together  was  a  scene  out  of  Monsieur 
Moli^'s  comedy  of  "Tartuffe,**  and  papa  ws^ 
pleased  to  be  very  facetious  with  Miss  Theo,  br 
calling  her  Madam,  and  by  treating  her  with  s 
great  deal  of  mock  reqwct  and  ceremony.  The 
girls  read  together  with  their  father  a  scene  or 
two  of  hk  &vorite  author  (nor  were  they  lefr« 
modest  in  those  days,  though  their  tongues  were 
a  little  more  free),  and  papa  was  particularly 
arch  and  funny  as  he  read  from  Orgon's  part  in 
that  celebrated  play : 
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OMBCm,  Or  raa,  nuiui  roUa  biea    J*ai,  Mariam,  «n 
Tons 
Beconna  d«  toat  tempt  an  esprit  uees  doux, 
Et  de  toat  tempe  anad  Tone  m*aTex  ^  chere. 
Mabiaxb.  Je  eciia  fort  rederable  k  eet  amoar  de  pere. 
Oboos.  Fort  Um,    Qoe  dikes  tous  de  Tartafe  noire 
b6ter 
UAXuaoL  Qol?    Moir 

()meow.  Yonc    yojes  Uen  eomme  rona  rftpondres. 
^Tabiaxo.  HAIaal    J^en  diral,  mot,  toat  ce  que  vooa 
Toodresl 

te^f,  tokOs  reading  tkia  Um.) 
Obooh.  C*eel  parler  aagement    IMtea  moi  done,  m* 

fille, 
Qa*eD  toote  aa  pereonne  on  haat  mMte  brille, 
Qa*a  toodie  rotre  cceor,  et  qa*U  Tooa  aeroit 

douz 
De  le  Tolr  par  mon  oliolz  derenir  Totre  6poaz  I 

*^HaTe  we  not  read  the  scene  prettily,  El- 
mire?*'  sajB  the  Colonel,  Uagfaing,  and  tam- 
ing round  to  his  wife. 

Elmira  prodigionaly  admired  Orgon*8  reading, 
and  80  did  his  danghters,  and  almost  eyeiy  thing 
besides  which  Mr.  Lambert  said  or  did.  Canst 
thon,  O  friendly  reader,  count  npon  the  fidelity 
of  an  artless  and  tender  heart  or  two,  and  reck- 
on among  the  blessings  which  Heaven  hath  be- 
stowed on  thee  the  lore  of  fiuthfol  women  ? 
Purify  thine  own  heart,  and  try  to  make  it  wor- 
thy theirs.  On  thy  knees,  on  thy  knees,  give 
thanks  for  the  blessing  awarded  thee !  All  the 
imies  of  life  are  nothing  compared  to  that  one. 
.Ul  the  rewards  of  ambition,  wealth,  pleasnre, 
only  vanity  and  disappointment — grasped  at 
•.greedily  and  fonght  for  fiercely,  and,  over  and 
over  again,  fband  worthless  by  the  weary  win- 
ners. Bat  love  seems  to  survive  life,  and  to 
reach  beyond  it.  I  think  we  take  it  with  us 
past  the  grave.  Do  we  not  still  give  it  to  those 
who  have  left  us  ?  May  we  not  hope  that  they 
feel  it  for  ns,  and  that  we  shall  leave  it  here 
in  one  or  two  fond  bosoms,  when  we  also  are 
gone? 

And  whence,  or  how,  or  why,  pray,  this  ser- 
mon? You  see  I  know  more  about  this  Lam- 
bert fiimily  than  yon  do  to  whom  I  am  just  pre- 
senting them :  as  how  shpuld  yon  who  never 
heard  of  them  before?  Ton  may  not  like  my 
friends ;  very  few  people  do  like  strangers  to 
whom  they  are  presented  with  an  outrageous 
flourish  of  praises  on  the  part  of  the  introducer. 
You  say  (quite  naturally)  what?  Is  this  all? 
Are  these  the  people  he  is  so  fond  of?  Why, 
the  girFs  not  a  beauty — the  mother  is  good-na- 
taied,  and  may  have  been  good-looking  once, 
but  she  has  no  traee  of  it  now — and,  as  for  the 
father,  he  is  quite  an  ordinary  man.  Granted : 
but  don't  you  acknowledge  that  the  sight  of  an 
honest  man,  with  an  honest,  loving  wife  by  his 
side,  and  surrounded  by  loving  and  obedient 
children,  presents  something  very  sweet  and  af- 
fecting to  you  ?  If  you  are  made  acquainted 
with  such  a  person,  and  see  the  eager  kindness 
of  the  fond  faces  round  about  him,  and  that 
pleasant  confidence  and  afiection  which  beamm 
from  his  own,  do  you  mean  to  say  you  are  not 
touched  and  gratified?  If  you  hi^pen  to  stay 
in  snch  a  man's  house,  and  at  morning  or  even- 


ing see  him  and  his  children  and  domestiits 
gathered  together  in  a  certain  name,  do  you 
not  join  humbly  in  the  petitions  of  those  serv- 
ants, and  close  them  with  a  reverend  Amen  ? 
That  first  night  of  his  stay  at  Oakhurst,  Harry 
Warrington,  who  had  had  a  Bleeping  potion, 
was  awake  sometimes  rather  feverish,  thought 
he  heard  the  evening  hymn,  and  that  his  dear- 
est brother  George  was  singing  it  at  home,  in 
which  delusion  the  patient  went  off  again  to 
sleep. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

IN  HOSPrTAL. 

SntKiNO  into  a  sweet  slumber,  and  lulled  by 
those  harmonious  sounds,  our  young  patient 
passed  a  night  of  pleasant  unconsciousness,  and 
awoke  in  the  morning  to  find  a  snmmer  sun 
streaming  in  at  the  window,  and  his  kind  host 
and  hostess  smiling  at  his  bed-curtains.  He 
was  ravenously  hangry,  and  his  doctor  permit- 
ted him  straightway  to  partake  of  a  mess  of 
chicken,  which  the  doctor's  wife  told  him  had 
been  prq>ared  by  the  hands  of  one  of  her  daugh- 
ters. 

One  of  her  daughters  ?  A  faint  image  of  a 
young  person— of  two  young  persons — ^with  red 
cheeks  and  black  waving  locks,  smiling  round 
his  oonch,  and  suddenly  departing  thence,  soon 
after  he  had  come  to  himself,  arose  in  the  young 
man's  mind.  Then,  then,  there  returned  tiie 
remembrance  of  a  female — ^lovely,  it  is  true, 
but  more  elderly— certainly  considerably  older— 

and  with  f Oh,  horror  and  remorse !     He 

writhed  with  anguish,  as  a  certain  recollection 
crossed  him.  An  immen^  gulf  of  time  gaped 
between  him  and  the  past.  How  long  was  it 
since  he  had  heard  that  those  pearls  were  arti- 
ficial— that  those  golden  locks  were  only  pinch- 
beck? A  long,  long  time  ago,  when  he  was  a 
boy — an  innocent  boy.  Now  he  was  a  man — 
quite  an  old  man.  He  had  been  bled  copious- 
ly ;  he  had  a  little  fever ;  he  had  had  nothing 
to  eat  for  very  many  hours;  he  had  a  sleeping- 
draught,  and  a  long,  deep  slumber  after, 

*' What  is  it,  my  dear  child?"  cries  kind  Mrs. 
Lambert,  as  he  started. 

** Nothing,  madam;  a  twinge  in  my  shoul- 
der," said  the  lad.  *'I  speak  to  my  host  and 
hostess?  Sure  yon  have  been  very  kind  to 
me." 

**  We  are  old  friends,  Mr.  Warrington.  My 
husband,  Colonel  Lambert,  knew  your  fether, 
and  I  and  yonr  mamma  were  school-girls  to- 
gether at  Kensington.  Yon  were  no  stranger 
to  us  when  your  aunt  and  cousin  told  ns  who 
yon  were." 

**Are  they  here?"  asked  Harry,  looking  a 
little  blank. 

"They  must  have  lain  at  Tunbridge  Wells 
last  night  They  sent  a  horseman  from  Beigate 
yesterday  fbr  news  of  you." 

**Ah!  I  remember,"  says  Hanry,  looking  at 
his  bandaged  arm. 

*^I  have  made  a  good  curs  of  yon,  Mr.  War- 
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ringtOD.  And  now  Mrs.  Lambert  and  the  cook 
most  take  charge  of  joa.** 

"Nay ;  Theo  prepared  the  chicken  and  rice, 
Mr.  Lambert,"  said  the  lady.  "  Will  Mr.  War- 
ripgton  get  np  after  he  has  had  his  breakfast? 
We  will  send  your  Talet  to  yon.'* 

'*  If  howling  proves  fidelity,  yoar  man  mnst 
be  a  most  fond,  attached  creatnre,"  says  Mr. 
Lambert. 

"He  let  yonr  baggage  travel  off  after  all  in 
your  aunt's  carriage,"  said  Mrs.  Lambert.  *  *  You 
must  wear  my  husband's  linen,  which,  I  dare- 
say, is  not  so  fine  as  yours." 

"  Pish,  my  dear !  my  shirts  are  good  shirts 
enough  for  any  Christian,"  cries  the  Colonel. 

"They  are  Theo's  and  Hester's  work,"  says 
mamma.  At  which  her  husband  arches  his 
eyebrows  and  looks  at  her.  "And  Theo  hath 
ripped  and  sewed  your  sleeve  to  make  it  quite 
oomfortable  for  your  shoulder,"  the  lady  added. 

"What  beautiful  roses!"  cries  Harry,  look- 
ing at  a  fine  china  vase  full  of  them  that  6tood 
on  the  toilet-table  under  the  japan-framed  glass. 

"My  daughter  Theo  cut  them  this  morning. 
Well,  Mr.  Lambert  ?     She  did  cut  them  I " 

I  suppose  the  Colonel  was  thinking  that  his 
wife  introduced  Theo  too  much  Into  the  conver- 
sation, and  trod  on  Mrs.  Lambert's  slipper,  or 
pulled  her  robe,  or  otherwise  nudged  her  into  a 
sense  of  propriety. 

"And  I  fancied  I  heard  some  one  singing 
the  Evening  Hymn  very  sweetly  last  night — or 
was  it  only  a  dream  ?"  asked  the  young  patient. 

"Theo  again,  Mr.  Warrington  I"  said  the 
Colonel,  laughing.  "My  servants  said  your 
negro  man  began  to  sing  it  in  the  kitchen  as  if 
he  was  a  church  oigan." 

*  *  Our  people  sing  it  at  home.  Sir.  My  grand- 
papa used  to  love  it  very  much.     His  wife's 


fBLther  was  a  great  friend  of 
good  Bishop  Ken  who  wrote 
it ;  and — and  my  dear  broth- 
er used  to  love  it  too,"  said 
the  ^y,  his  voice  droj^ng. 

It  was  then,  I  sappose,  that 
Mrs.  Ijambert  felt  inclined  to 
give  the  boy  a  kiss.     His  Iit> 
de  accident,  ilhiesa,  and  re- 
covery, the  kindness  of  ttw 
people  round  abont  him,  had 
softened  Harry  "WarrfngtonV 
heart,  and  opened  it  to  betta 
influences  than  those  which 
had  been  brought  to  bear  on 
it  for  some  six  weeks  past 
He  was  breathing  a  purer  air 
than  that  tainted  atmosphere 
of  selfishness,  and  worldlinen, 
and  corruption  into  which  he 
had  been  plunged  since  hi* 
arrival  in  England.     Some- 
times the  young  man's  fate,  or 
choice,  or  weakness,  leadshim 
into  the  fellowship  of  die  gid- 
dy and  vain ;  happy  he  whose 
lotmakeshim  aoqnaintedwitb 
the  wiser  company,  whose  lamps  are  trimmed, 
and  whose  pure  hearts  keep  modest  watch. 

The  pleased  matron  left  her  young  podent 
devouring  Miss  Theo's  mess  of  rice  and  chicken, 
and  the  Colonel  seated  by  the  lad's  bedside. 
Gratitude  to  his  hospitable  entertainers,  and 
contentment  after  a  comfortaWe  meal,  caused 
in  Mr.  Warrington  a  very  pleasant  condition  of 
mind  and  body.  He  was  ready  to  talk  noir 
more  freely  than  usually  was  his  custom ;  for, 
unless  excited  by  a  strong  interest  or  emotion^ 
the  young  man  was  commonly  tacimm  and 
cautions  in  his  converse  with  his  fellows,  and 
was  by  no  means  of  an  imaginative  turn.  Of 
books  our  youth  had  been  but  a  very  remiss 
student,  nor  were  his  remarks  on  such  shnple 
works  as  he  had  read  very  profound  or  vrfo- 
able;  but  regarding  dogs,  horses,  and  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  life,  he  Was  a  far  better  critic; 
and,  with  any  person  interested  in  snch  subjects, 
conversed  on  them  freely  enough. 

Harry's  host,  who  had  considerable  shiewd- 
ness,  and  experience  of  books,  and  cattle,  and 
men,  was  pretty  soon  able  to  take  the  mesaore 
of  his  young  guest  in  the  talk  whidi  they  nosr 
had  together.  It  was  now,  for  the  first  time, 
the  Virginian  learned  that  Mrs.  Lambert  had 
been  an  early  friend  of  his  mother's,  and  tfast 
the  Colonel's  own  father  had  served  with  Basrfs 
grandfather.  Colonel  Esmond,  in  the  fismoos 
wars  of  Queen  Anne.  He  found  himself  in  s 
friend's  country.  He  was  soon  at  ease  with  his 
honest  host,  whose  manners  were  quite  simple 
and  cordial,  and  who  looked  and  seemed  pe^ 
fectly  a  gentleman,  though  he  wore  a  plain  fof- 
tian  coat,  and  a  waistcoat  without  a  partide  of 
lace. 

'*  My  boys  are  both  away,"  said  Harry's hoit« 
"or  they  would  have  shownryon  the  coontry 
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wlien  yoa  got  up,  Mr.  Warrington.  J^ow  you 
can  onij  hare  the  companj  of  my  wifo  and  her 
daughters.  Mrs.  Lamhert  hath  told  yon  ahreadj 
about  one  of  them,  Theo,  our  eldest,  who  made 
jour  broth,  who  cut  your  roses,  and  who  mended 
yoor  coat.  8he  is  not  snch  a  wonder  as  her 
mother  imagines  her  to  be ;  but  little  Theo  is  a 
smart  little  housekeeper,  and  a  very  good  and 
cheerful  lass,  though  her  father  says  it" 

'*  It  is  yery  kind  of  Miss  Lambert  to  take  so 
much  care  for  me,**  says  die  yonng  patient. 

"  She  is  no  kinder  to  you  than  to  any  other 
mortal,  and  doth  but  her  duty. "  Here  the  Col- 
onel smiled.  '*I  laugh  at  their  mother  for 
praising  our  children,'*  he  said,  '*and  I  think  I 
am  as  foolish  about  them  myself.  The  truth 
is»  God  hath  given  us  yery  good  and  dutiful 
children,  and  I  see  no  reason  w^y  I  should  dis- 
goiae  my  thankfulness  for  such  a  blessing.  Yon 
have  never  a  sister,  I  think?**' 

*'No,  Sir,  I  am  alone  now,"  Mr.  Warrington 
said. 

*  *  Ay,  truly,  I  ask  your  pardon  for  my  thought- 
lessness. Your  man  hath  told  our  people  what 
befell  last  year.  I  served  with  Braddock  in 
Scotland ;  and  hope  he  mended  before  he  died. 
A  wild  fellow,  Sir;  but  there  was  a  fund  of  truth 
about  the  man,  and  no  litUe  kindness  under  his 
roogh  swaggering  manner.  Your  black  fellow 
talks  very  freely  about  his  master  and  his  afiairs. 
I  soppose  you  permit  him  these  freedonis  as  he 
ceacued  y/ou — ** 

** Rescued  met"  cries  Mr.  Warrington. 

''From  oyer  so  many  Indians  on  that  very 
expedition.  My  Molly  and  I  did  not  know  we 
were  going  to  entertain  so  prodigiously  wealthy 
a  gentleman.  He  saith  that  half  Virginia  be- 
longs to  you ;  but  if  the  whole  of  North  Amer- 
ica were  yours,  we  could  but  give  you  our 


"  Those  negro  boys,  Sir,  lie  like  the  father  of 
all  lies.  They  think  it  is  for  our  honor  to  rep- 
resent us  as  ten  times  as  rich  as  we  are.  My 
mother  has  what  would  be  a  vast  estate  in  En- 
gland, and  is  a  very  good  one  at  home.  We 
are  as  well  off  as  most  of  our  neighbors,  Sir,  but 
no  better ;  and  all  our  splendor  is  in  Mr.  Gum- 
bo's foolish  imagination.  He  never  rescued  me 
from  an  Indian  in  his  life,  and  would  run  away 
at  the  sight  of  one,  as  my  poor  brother*s  boy  did 
on  that  fatol  day  when  he  fell'* 

"The  bravest  man  will  do  so  at  unlucky 
times,**  said  the  Colonel;  *'I  myself  saw  the 
best  troops  in  the  world  run  at  Preston,  before 
a  merged  mob  of  Highland  savages.** 

"  That  was  because  the  Highlanders  fought 
for  a  good  cause.  Sir.** 

"I)o  you  think,**  asks  Harry *9  host,  "that 
the  French  Indians  had  the  good  cause  in  the 
fight  of  last  year?*' 

"  The  scoundrels !  I  would  have  the  scalp 
of  erery  murderous  red-skin  among  *eml**  cried 
Harry,  clenching  his  fist.  "  They  were  robbing 
and  invading  the  British  territories,  too.  Bnt 
the  Highlanders  were  fighting  for  their  king.** 

"  We,  on  our  side,  were  fighting  for  otir  king; 


and  we  ended  by  winning  the  battle,**  said  the 
Colonel,  laughing. 

"  Ah  !**  cried  Harry;  *«  if  His  Eoyal  Highness 
the  Prince  had  not  turned  back  at  Derby,  your 
king  and  mine,  now,  would  be  his  Majesty  King 
James  the  Third!** 

**  Who  made  such  a  Tory  of  you,  Mr.  War- 
rington !*'  asked  Lambert. 

"Nay,  Sir,  the  Esmonds  were  always  loyal  1" 
answered  the  youth.  "  Had  we  lived  at  home, 
and  twenty  years  sooner,  brother  and  I  often 
and  often  agreed  that  our  heads  would  have 
been  in  danger.  We  certainly  would  have 
staked  them  for  the  king*s  cause.** 

"  Yours  is  better  on  your  shoulders  than  on  a 
pole  at  Temple  Bar.  I  have  seen  them  there, 
and  they  don*t  look  yery  pleasant,  Mr.  War- 
rington.'* 

"  I  shall  take  off  my  hat,  and  salute  thdm, 
whenever  I  pass  the  gate,**  cried  the  yonng 
man,  "if  the  king  and  the  whole  court  are 
standing  by  V* 

"I  doubt  whether  your  relative,  my  Lord 
Castlewood^  is  as  stanch  a  supporter  of  the 
king  over  the  water,**  said  Colonel  Lambert, 
spuHng:  "  or  your  aunt,  the  Baroness  of  Bern- 
stein, who  left  you  in  our  charge.  Whatever 
her  old  partialities  may  have  been,  she  has  re- 
pented of  them;  she  has  rallied  to  our  side, 
landed  her  nephews  in  the  Household,  and 
looks  to  find  a  suitable  match  for  her  nieces. 
If  you  have  Tory  opinions,  Mr.  Warrington, 
take  an  old  8oldier*s  advice,  and  keep  them  to 
yourself.** 

"  Why,  Sir,  I  do  not  think  that  yon  will  be- 
tray mel**  said  the  boy. 

"  Not  I,  but  others  might.  You  did  not  talk 
in  this  way  at  Castlewood?  I  mean  the  old 
Castlewood  which  you  have  Just  come  from.** 

"  I  might  be  safe  among  my  own  kinsmen, 
surely.  Sir,**  cried  Harry. 

"  Doubtless.  I  would  not  say  no.  Bnt  a 
man*s  own  kinsmen  can  play  him  slippeiy  tricks 
at  times,  and  he  finds  himself  none  the  better 
for  trusting  them.  I  mean  no  offense  to  you  or 
any  of  your  family ;  but  lackeys  have  ears  as 
well  as  their  masters,  and  they  carry  about  all 
sorts  of  stories.  For  instance,  your  black  fel- 
low is  ready  to  tell  all  he  knows  about  you,  and 
a  great  deal  more  besides,  as  it  would  appear.'* 

"  Hath  he  told  about  the  broken-kneed  h<u»e?** 
cried  out  Hany,  turning  very  red.  . 

"To  say  truth,  my  groom  seemed  to  know 
something  of  the  story,  and  said  it  was  a  shame 
a  gentleman  should  sell  another  such  a  brute ; 
let  alone  a  cousin.  I  am  not  here  to  play  the 
Mentor  to  you,  or  to  carry  about  servants*  tittle- 
tattle.  Wlien  you  have  seen  more  of  your  cous- 
ins, you  will  form  your  own  opinion  of  them ; 
meanwhile,  take  an  old  soldier's  advice,  I  say 
again,  and  be  cautions  with  whom  you  deal,  and 
what  you  say.** 

Very  soon  after  this  little  colloquy  Mr.  Lam- 
bert*s  guest  rose,  with  the  assistance  of  Gum- 
bo, his  valet,  to  whom  he,  for  a  hundredth 
time  at  least,  promised  a  sonnd  caning  if  ever 
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he  shonld  hear  that  Gumbo  had  ventured  to 
talk  about  his  af&irs  again  in  the  seryants*  hall 
— ^which  prohibition  Gumbo  solemnly  vowed  and 
declared  he  would  forever  obey;  but  1  daresay 
he  was  chattering  the  whole  of  the  Castlewood 
secrets  to  his  new  friends  of  Colonel  Lambert's 
kitchen ;  for  Harr/s  hostess  certainly  heard  a 
number  of  stories  concerning  him  which  she 
could  not  prevent  her  housekeeper  from  telling: 
though  of  course  I  would  not  accuse  that  worthy 
lady,  Or  any  of  her  sex  or  ours,  of  undue  curi- 
osity regarding  their  neighbors*  affairs.  But 
bow  can  you  prevent  servants  talking,  or  listen- 
,  ing  when  the  faithful  attached  creatures  talk  to 
you? 

Mr.  Lambert's  house  stoo^  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  little  town  of  Oakhurst,  which,  if  he  bat 
travels  in  the  right  direction,  the  patient  read- 
er will  find  on  the  road  between  Famham  and 
Ueigate,  and  Madame  Bernstein's  servants  nat- 
urally pulled  at  the  first  bell  at  hand,  when 
the  young  Virginian  met  with  his  mishap.  A 
few  hundred  yards  farther  was  the  long  street 
of  the  little  old  town,  where  hospitality  might 
have  been  found  under  the  great  swinging  en- 
signs of  a  couple  of  guns,  and  medical  relief 
was  to  be  had,  as  a  blazing  gilt  pestle  and  mor- 
tar indicated.  But  what  surgeon  could  have 
ministered  more  cleveriy  to  a  patient  than  Har- 
ry's host,  who  tended  him  without  a  fee,  or  what 
Boniface  could  make  him  more  comfortably  wel- 
come ? 

Two  tall  gates,  each  sugnounted  by  a  couple 
of  heraldic  monsters,  led  from  the  high  road  up 
CO  a  neat,  broad  stone  terrace,  whereon  stood 
Oakhurst  House — a  square  brick  building,  with 
Nrindows  faced  with  stone,  and  many  high  chim- 
neys, and  a  tall  roof  surmounted  by  a  fair  bal- 
ustrade. Behind  the  house  stretched  a  large 
garden,  where  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  cab- 
bages as  well  as  roses  to  grow ;  and  before  the 
mansion,  separated  from  it  by  the  high  road, 
was  a  field  of  many  acres,  where  the  Colonel's 
cows  and  horses  were  at  grass.  Over  the  cen- 
tre window  was  a  carved  shield  supported  by 
the  same  monsters  who  pranced  or  ramped 
upon  the  entrance-gates;  and  a  coronet  over 
the  shield.  The  fact  is,  that  the  house  had 
been  originally  the  jointure-house  of  Oakhurst 
Castle,  which  stood  hard  by — ^its  chimneys  and 
turrets  appearing  over  the  surrounding  woods, 
now  bronzed  with  the  darkest  foliage  of  sum- 
mer. Mr.  Lambert's  was  the  greatest  house  in 
Oakhurst  town ;  but  the  Castle  was  of  more  im- 
portance than  all  the  town  put  together.  The 
Castle  and  the  jointure-house  had  been  friends 
of  many  years'  date.  Their  fathers  had  fought 
side  by  side  in  Queen  Anne's  wars.  There 
were  two  small  pieces  of  ordnance  on  the  ter- 
race of  the  jointure-house,  and  six  before  the 
Castle,  which  had  been  taken  out  of  the  same 
privateer,  which  Mr.  Lambert  and  his  kinsman 
and  commander.  Lord  Wrotham,  had  brought 
into  Harwich  in  one  of  their  voyages  home 
from  Flanders  with  dispatches  from  the  great 
Duke.    ^    , 


His  toilet  completed  with  Mr.  Gumbo's  aid, 
his  fair  hair  neatly  dressed  by  that  artist,  and 
his  open,  ribboned  sleeve  and  woanded  aboolder 
supported  by  a  handkerdiief  which  hong  finpoi 
his  neck,  Hany  Warrington  made  his  waj  emi 
of  his  sick  chamber,  preceded  by  his  kind  host. 
who  led  him  first  down  a  broad  oak  stair,  roaiftd 
which  hung  many  pikes  and  mnakets  of  anciem 
shape,  and  so  into  a  square  marble-paved  rooa^ 
from  which  the  living-rooms  of  the  house  braocb- 
ed  oft.     There  were  more  arms  in  this  haU — 
pikes  and  halbeits  of  ancient  date,  pistols  and 
jack-boots  of  more  than  a  century  old,  that  had 
done  service  in  Cromwell's  wars,  a  tattered 
French  guidon  which  had  been  borne  by  a 
French  gendairne  at  Malplaquet,  and  a  pair  of 
cumbrous  Highland  broadswords,  which,  having 
been  carried  as  for  as  Derby,  had  boon  flung 
away  on  the  fatal  field  of  CuUoden.    Here  were 
breast-plates  and  black  morions  of  Oliver's  troop- 
ers, and  portnuts  of  stem  warriors  in  buff  jerk- 
ins and  plain  bands  and  short  hair.     '^Thej 
fought  against  your  grandfiithers  and  King 
Charles,  Mr.  Warrington,"  said  Harry's  host. 
'*  I  don't  hide  that.     They  rode  to  join  the 
Prince  of  Orange  at  Exeter.    We  were  Whigs, 
young  gentleman,  and  s(miething  more.     John 
Lambert,  the  Mi^jor-Gtoneral^  was  a  kinsman  of 
our  house,  and  we  were  all  more  or  less  partial 
to  short  hair  and  long  sermons.     Ton  do  not 
seem  to  like  either?'*    Lideed,  Harry's  Cmc 
manifested  signs  of  any  Uiing  bat  pleasnie 
while  he  examined  the  portraits  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary heroes.     '*Be  not  alarmed,  we  are 
very  good  Churchmen  now.  My  eldest  son  wiO 
be  in  orders  ere  long.     He  is  now  traveling  as 
governor  to  my  Lord  Wrotham's  son  in  Italy ; 
and  as  for  our  women,  they  are  all  for  Ae 
Church,  and  carry  me  wi&  'em.     Every  wo- 
man is  a  Tory  at  heart ;  Mr.  Pope  says  a  rake; 
but  I  think  f  other  is  the  more  charitable  word. 
Come,  let  us  go  see  them;"  and,  flinging  open 
the  dark  oak  door.  Colonel  Lambert  led  his 
young  host  into  the  parlor  where  the  ladies 
were  assembled. 

**Here  is  Miss  Hester,"  said  the  Colonel; 
'*  and  this  is  Miss  Theo,  the  soup-maker,  the 
tailoress,  the  harpsichord-player,  and  the  song- 
stress, who  set  you  to  sleep  last  night  Make  a 
courtesy  to  the  gentleman,  young  ladies !  Oh, 
I  forgot — and  Theo  is  the  mistress  of  the  roses 
which  you  admired  a  short  whUe  since  in  yosr 
bedroom.  I  think  she  has  kept  some  of  Uiem 
in  her  cheeks." 

In  fact.  Miss  Theo  was  making  a  profoosd 
courtesy  and  blushing  most  modestly  as  her 
papa  spoke.  I  am  not  going  to  describe  her 
person — ^though  we  shall  see  a  great  deal  of  her 
in  the  course  of  this  history.  She  was  not  a 
particular  beauty.  Harry  Warrington  was  not 
over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  her  at  an  in- 
stant's warning,  and  faithless  to — to  that  other 
individual  with  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
youth  had  lately  been  smitten.  Miss  Theo  had 
kind  eyes  and  a  sweet  vmce ;  a  ruddy,  freckled 
cheek  and  a  round  white  neck,  on  which,  oat 
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of  a  tittle  cap  such  as  mistet  wore  in  thote 
times,  fell  rich  curling  clusters  of  dark  brown 
hair.  She  was  not  a  delicate  or  sentimental- 
looking  person.  Her  arms,  which  were  worn 
bare  from  the  elbow,  like  other  ladies*  arms  in 
those  days,  were  very  jolly  and  red.  Her  feet 
were  not  so  miracnlonsly  small  bat  that  yoa 
coold  see  them  without  a  telescope.  There  was 
nothing  waspish  about  her  waist.  This  young 
perKW  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  looked  old- 
er. I  don't  know  what  call  she  had  to  blush  so 
when  she  made  her  conrtesy  to  the  stranger.  It 
was  such  a  deep  ceremonial  courtesy  as  you 
aerer  see  at  present.  She  and  her  sister  both 
made  these  **  cheeses"  in  compliment  to  the 
new-oomer,  and  with  much  stately  agitity. 

As  Miss  Theo  rose  up  out  of  this  salute  her 
papa  tapped  her  under  the  chin  (which  was 
of  the  double  sort  of  chins),  and  laughingly 
hummed  out  the  Hne  which  he  had  read  the 
day.  "  Eh  6»ai  /  qu€  ditet  rows,  ma  JUle^  de 
mirehdur' 

^  Nonsense,  Mr.  Lambert  I**  cries  mamma. 

**  Nonsense  is  sometimes  the  best  kind  of 
sense  in  the  world,*'  said  Colonel  Lambert.  His 
guest  looked  puizled. 

**  Are  yon  fond  of  nonsense  ?'*  the  Colonel 
continued  to  Hany,  seeing  by  the  boy's  face 
that  the  latter  had  no  great  lore  or  comprehen- 
sion of  his  fisTorite  humor.  ^*  We  consume  a 
Tast  deal  of  it  in  this  house.  Babelais  is  my 
fisTorite  reading.  My  wife  is  all  for  Mr.  Fiekl- 
ing  and  Theophrastus.  I  think  Theo  prefers 
Tom  Brown,  and  Birs.  Hetty  here  lores  Dean 
Swift." 

*'  Our  papa  is  talking  what  Ae  lores,"  says 
Miss  Het^. 

**  And  what  is  that,  miss  ?"  asks  the  fisther  of 
his  second  daughter. 

**  Sure,  Sir,  yon  said  yourself  it  was  non- 
sense," answers  the  young  lady,  with  a  saucy 
toss  of  her  head. 

'*  Which  of  them  do  you  like  best,  Mr.  War- 
rington F"  asked  the  honest  ColoneL 

**  Which  of  whom.  Sir?" 

'*  The  Carate  of  Mendon,  or  the  Dean  of  St 
Patrick's,  or  honest  Tom,  or  Mr.  Fielding  ?" 

•*  And  what  were  they,  Sir  ?" 

"  They  I     Why,  they  wrote  books." 

*  indeed.  Sir.  I  never  heard  of  either 
one  of  'em,"  said  Harry,  hanging  down  his 
head.  **  I  fear  my  book  learning  was  neglect- 
ed at  home.  Sir.  My  brother  had  read  every 
book  that  ever  was  wrote,  I  think.  He  could 
have  talked  to  you  about  'em  for  hours  to- 
gether." 

With  this  little  speech  Mrs.  Lambert's  eyes 
turned  to  her  daughter,  and  Miss  Theo  cast 
hers  down  and  blushed. 

'*  Never  mind,  honesty  is  better  than  books, 
any  day,  Mr.  Warrington  I"  cried  the  jolly  Col- 
onel. **■  You  may  go  through  the  world  very 
honorably  without  reading  any  of  the  books  I 
have  been  talking  of^  and  some  of  them  might 
give  yon  more  pleasure  than  profit" 

*'  I  know  more  about  horses  and  dogs  than 


Greek  and  Latin,  Sir.  We  most  of  us  do  in 
Virginia,"  said  Mr.  Warrington. 

**  Ton  are  like  the  Persians :  you  can  ride 
and  q>eak  the  truth." 

**  Are  the  Prussians  very  good  on  horseback. 
Sir  ?  I  hope  I  shall  see  their  king  and  a  cam- 
paign or  two,  either  with  'em  or  against  *em,'* 
remarked  Colonel  Lambert's  guest.  Why  did 
Miss  Theo  look  at  her  mother,  and  why  did 
that  good  woman's  face  assume  a  sad  expres- 
sion? 

Why?  Because  young  lasses  are  bred  in 
humdrum  country  towns,  do  yon  suppose  they 
never  indulge  romances?  Because  they  are 
modest  and  have  never  quitted  mother's  apron, 
do  you  suppose  they  have  no  thoughts  of  their 
own  ?  What  happens  in  spite  of  all  those  pre- 
cautions which  the  King  and  Queen  take  for 
their  darling  princess,  those  dragons,  and  that 
impenetrable  forest,  and  that  castle  of  steel? 
The  fairy  prince  penetrates  the  impenetrable 
forest,  finds  the  weak  point  in  the  dragon's 
scale-armor,  and  gets  the  better  of  all  the  ogres 
who  guard  the  castle  of  steel.  Away  goes  the 
princess  to  him.  She  knew  him  at  once.  Her 
band-boxes  and  portmanteaux  are  filled  with  her 
best  clothes  and  all  her  jewels.  She  has  been 
ready  ever  so  long. 

lliat  is  in  faiiy  tales,  you  understand — ^where 
the  blessed  hour  and  youth  always  arrive,  the 
ivoiy  horn  is  blown  at  the  castle  gate ;  and  far 
off  in  her  beauteous  bower  the  princess  hears 
it,  and  starts  up,  and  knows  that  there  is  the 
right  champion.  He  is  always  ready.  Look  I 
how  the  giants'  heads  tumble  off  as,  fiilchion  in 
hand,  he  gallops  over  the  bridge  on  his  white 
charger  I  How  should  that  virgin,  locked  up  in 
that  inaccessible  fortress,  where  die  has  never 
seen  any  man  that  was  not  eighty,  or  hump- 
backed, or  her  fiither,  know  that  there  were 
such  beings  in  the  worid  as  young  men?  I 
suppose  there's  an  instinct  I  suppose  there's  a 
season.  I  never  spoke,  for  my  part,  to  a  fairy 
princess,  or  heard  as  much  from  any  uoenchant- 
ed  or  enchanting  maiden.  Ne'er  a  one  of  them 
has  ever  whispered  her  pretty  little  secrets  to 
me,  or  perhaps  confessed  them  to  herself,  her 
mamma,  or  her  nearest  and  dearest  confidante. 
But  they  wiUUXX  in  love.  Their  little  hearts 
are  constantly  throbbing  at  the  window  of  ex- 
pectancy on  the  look-ont  for  the  champion. 
They  are  always  hearing  his  horn.  They  are 
forever  on  the  tower  looking  out  for  the  hero. 
Sister  Ann,  Sister  Ann,  do  you  see  him  ?  Stire- 
ly  'tis  a  knight  with  curling  mustaches,  a  flash- 
ing cimeter,  and  a  suit  of  silver  armor.  Oh, 
no  I  it  is  only  a  costermonger  with  his  donkey 
and  a  pannier  of  cabbage  !  Sister  Ann,  Sister 
Ann,  what  is  that  cloud  of  dust  ?  Oh,  it  is 
only  a  farmer's  man  driving  a  flock  of  pigs  from 
market.  Sister  Ann,  Sister  Ann,  who  is  that 
splendid  warrior  advancing  in  scarlet  and  gold  ? 
He  nears  the  castle,  he  clears  the  drawbridge, 
he  lifts  the  ponderous  hammer  at  the  gate.  Ah 
me,  he  knocks  twice !  'TIS  only  the  postman 
with  a  double  letter  from  Northamptonshire  I 
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bo  it  ia  we  make  false  starts  in  life.  I  don't 
belieTe  there  is  any  soch  thing  known  as  fixst 
lore— not  within  man's  or  woman's  meinory. 
No  male  or  female  remembers  his  or  her  first 
inclination  any  more  than  his  or  her  own  chris- 
tening. What?  Yon  fancy  that  yonr  sweet  mis- 
treas,  your  spotless  spinster,  yonr  blank  maiden 
jnst  ont  of  the  school-room,  never  cared  for  any 
but  yon  ?  And  she  tells  yon  so  ?  Ob,  yon  id- 
iot !  When  she  was  firar  years  old  she  had  a 
tender  feeling  toward  the  Buttons  who  brought 
the  coals  up  to  the  nursery,  or  the  little  sweep 
At  the  crossing,  or  the  music-master,  or  never 
mind  whom.  She  had  a  secret  longing  toward 
her  brother's  school-fellow,  or  the  third  charity 
boy  at  church,  and,  if  occasion  had  seired,  the 
comedy  Enacted  with  you  had  been  performed 
along  with  another.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
she  confessed  this  amatory  sentiment,  but  that 
she  had  it.  Lay  down  this  page,  and  think  how 
many  and  many  and  many  a  time  you  were  in 
love  before  you  selected  the  present  Mrs.  Jones 
as  the  partner  of  your  name  and  affections  I 

So,  from  tHe  way  in  which  Theo  held  her 
head  down,  and  exchanged  looks  with  her  mo- 
ther,  when  poor,  unconscious  Harry  called  the 
Persians  the  Prussians,  and  talked  of  serring  a 
campaign  with  them,  I  make  no  doubt  she  was 
feeling  ashamed,  and  thinking  within  herself, 
**  Is  this  the  hero  with  whom  my  mamma  and 
-I  have  been  in  love  for  these  twenty-four  hours, 
imd  whom  we  have  endowed  with  every  perfec- 
tion? How  beautiful,  pale,  and  graceful  he 
looked  yesterday  as  he  lay  on  the  ground! 
ilow  his  curls  fell  over  his  face  I  How  sad  it 
was  to  see  his  poor  white  arm,  and  the  blood 
trickling  from  it  when  papa  bled  him  I  And 
now  he  is  well  and  among  us,  he  is  handsome 
certaiilly,  but  oh  I  is  it  possible  he  is — he  is 
stupid  ?"  When  she  lighted  the  lamp  and  look- 
ed at  him,  did  Psyche  find  Cupid  out ;  and  is 
that  the  meaning  of  the  old  allegory?  The 
wings  of  love  drop  off  at  this  discovery.  The 
fancy  can  no  more  soar  and  disport  in  skyey  re- 
gions, the  beloved  object  ceases  at  once  to  be  ce- 
lestial, and  remains  plodding  on  earth,  entirely 
unromantic  and  substantiaL 


CHAPTER  XXIH. 

*'  BOLTDATS. 

Mrs.  Lambebt'8  little  day-dream  was  over. 
Miss  Theo  and  her  mother  were  obliged  to  con- 
fess, in  their  hearts,  that  their  hero  was  but  an 
ordinary  mortaL  They  uttered  few  words  on  the 
subject,  but  each  knew  the  other's  thoughts,  as 
people  who  love  each  other  do ;  and  mamma, 
by  an  extra  tenderness  and  special  caressing 
manner  toward  her  daughter,  sought  to  console 
her  for  her  disappointment  *  *  Never  mind,  my 
dear ' — the  maternal  kiss  whispered  on  the  filial 
cheek — **  our  hero  has  turned  out  to  be  but  an 
ordinary  mortal,  and  none  such  is  good  enough 
for  my  Theo.  Thou  shalt  have  a  real  husband 
ere  long,  if  there  be  one  in  England.  Why,  I 
was  scarce  fifteen  when  your  father  saw  me  at 


the  Bury  Assembly,  and  while  I  was  jot  m% 
school,  I  used  to  vow  that  I  never  vronld  hasr* 
any  other  man.  If  Heaven  gave  ime  sack  • 
hnsband-*the  best  man  in  the  whole  kin^doM 
—sure  it  will  bless  my  child  equalljr,  who  de- 
serves a  king,  if  she  fancies  him  I"  \aAemA,  1 
am  not  sure  that  Mrs.  Lambert — who,  of  oovniv 
knew  the  age  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  mnd  wim 
aware  how  handsome  and  good  a  yuons  prinoe 
he  was— did  not  expect  that  he  too  wonkl  eosne 
riding  by  her  gate,  and  perhaps  tomble  dowm 
from  hie  hone  there,  and  be  taken  iiito  tbe 
house,  and  be  cured,  and  cause  bis  roy^l  sraad^ 
papa  to  give  Martin  Ijambert  a  regixneat,  and 
fiUl  in  love  with  Theo. 

The  Colonel  for  hit  part,  Mid  his    flecood 
daughter  Miss  Hetty,  were  on  the  lan^hini^ 
scornful,  unbelieving  side.     Mamma  wms  al- 
ways match-making.      Indeed,  Mrs.  XrSiaiberC 
was  much  addicted  to  novels^  and  cried   Inr 
eyes  out  over  them  with  great  assiduity.      Ko 
coach  ever  passed  the  gate,  but  she  expected  a 
husband  to  her  girls  would  alight  frooa  it  mod 
ring  the  bell.    As  for  Miss  Hetty,  she  allowed 
her  tongue  to  wag  in  a  more  than  usoall  j  satu^ 
way :  she  made  a  hundred  sly  allusions  to  their 
guest    She  introdnoed  Prussia  and  Persia  into 
their  conversation  with  abominable  peitnese  and 
frequency.      She  asked  whether  the  preaent 
King  of  Prussia  was  called  the  Shaw  or  the 
Sophy,  and  how  far  it  was  from  Ispahan  to 
Saxony,  which  hb  M>^}esty  was  at  present  in- 
vading, and  about  which  war  pap^was  so  busy 
with  his  maps  and  his  newspapers  ?  She  brought 
down  the  Persian  Tales  from  her  mamma's  clo#» 
et,  and  laid  them  slyly  on  the  table  in  the  par- 
lor where  the  family  sate.    She  would  not  mar- 
ry a  Persian  prince  for  her  part ;  she  vonid 
prefer  a  gentleman  who  miji^t  not  have  moie 
than  one  wife  at  a  time.    Sh*  called  our  young 
Virginian  Theo's  gentleman,   Theo's  prinee. 
She  asked  mamma  if  she  wished  her,  Hetty,  (o 
take  the  other  visitor,  the  black  prince,  for  her- 
self?   Indeed,  she  rallied  her  sister  and  her 
mother  unceasingly  on  their  sentimentalities, 
and  would  never  stop  until  she  had  made  them 
angry,  when  ^he  would  begin  to  ciy  herself 
and  kiss  them  violently  one  after  the  other,  and 
coax  them  back  into  good-humor.      Simple 
Harry  Warrington  meanwhile  knew  nothing  of 
all  the  Jokes,  the  tears,  quarrels,  reconciliatioD% 
hymeneal  plans,  and  so  forth,  of  which  he  was 
the  innocent  occasion.    A  hundred  allusions  to 
the  Prussians  and  Persians  were  shot  at  him, 
and  those  Parthian  arrows  did  not  penetrate 
his  hide  at  all.     A  Shaw?    A  Sophy?  very 
likely  he  thought  a  Sophy  was  a  lady,  and 
would  have  deemed  it  the  height  of  absurdity 
that  a  man  with  a  great  black  beard  should  have 
any  such  name.     We  fall  into  the  midst  of  s 
quiet  family :  we  drop  like  a  stone,  say,  into  a 
pool — ^we  are  perfectly  compact  and  cool,  and 
little  know  the  flutter  and  excitement  we  make 
there,  disturbing  the  fish,  frightening  the  ducks, 
and  agiuting  the  whole  surface  of  the  water. 
How  should  Harry  know  the  effect  which  his 
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sodden  appearanoe  produced  in  this 
little,  qniet,  sentiinental  family  7  He 
thought  quite  well  enough  of  himself 
on  manj  points,  but  was  diffident  as 
yet  regarding  women,  being  of  that  age 
when  young  gentlemen  require  en- 
oonragement  and  to  be  brought  for^ 
ward,  and  having  been  brought  up  at 
home  in  yeiy  modest  and  primitive  re- 
lations toward  the  other  sex.  So  Miss 
Hetty's  jokes  played  round  t^e  lad,  and 
he  minded  them  no  more  than  so  many 
summer  gnats.  It  was  not  that  he  was 
stupid,  as  she  certainly  thought  him : 
he  was  simple,  too  much  occupied  widi 
himself  and  his  own  honest  afiairs  to 
think  of  others.  Why,  what  tragedies, 
comedies,  interludes,  intrigues,  farces, 
are  going  on  under  our  noses  in  friends* 
dxmwing-rooms  where  we  visit  every 
day,  and  we  remain  utterly  ignorant, 
seif-satisfied,  and  blind  I  As  these  sis- 
ters sate  and  combed  their  flowing  ring- 
lets of  nights,  or  talked  with  each  other  in  the 
great  bed  where,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
day  they  lay  together,  how  should  Harry  know 
that  he  had  so  great  a  share  in  their  thoughts, 
Jokes,  conversation  ?  Three  days  after  his  ar-^ 
riral,  his  new  and  hospitable  fHends  were  walk- 
ing with  him  in  my  Lord  Wrotham's  fine  park, 
where  they  were  fVee  to  wander ;  and  here,  on 
a  piece  of  water,  they  came  to  some  swans, 
which  the  .young  ladies  were  in  the  habit  of 
feeding  with  bread.  As  the  birds  approached 
the  young  women,  Hetty  said,  with  a  queer  look 
at  her  mother  and  sister,  and  then  a  glance  at 
her  father,  who  stood  by,  honest,  happy,  in  a 
red  waistcoat — ^Hetty  said:  ** Mamma's  swans 
are  something  like  Uiese,  papa." 

**What  swans,  my  dear?"  says  mamma. 

"  Something  like,  but  not  quite.  They  have 
shorter  necks  than  these,  and  are  scores  of  them 
on  our  common,"  continues  Miss  Hetty.  **  I 
saw  Betty  plucking  one  in  the  kitchen  this 
morning.  We  shall  have  it  for  dinner,  with 
apple-sauce  and — " 

'*  Don't  be  a  little  goose  I"  says  Miss  Theo. 

'*  And  sage  and  onions.  Do  you  love  swan, 
Mr.  Warrington?" 

*'  I  shot  three  last  winter  on  our  river,"  said 
the  Virginian  gentleman.  *'  Ours  are  not  such 
white  birds  as  these — ^they  eat  very  well  though. " 
The  simple  youth  had  not  the  slightest  idea 
that  he  himself  was  an  allegoiy  at  that  very 
time,  and  that  Miss  Hetty  was  narrating  a  fable 
regarding  him.  In  some  exceedingly  recondite 
Latin  work  I  have  read  that  long  before  Vir- 
ginia was  discovered,  other  folks  were  equally 
dull  of  comprehension. 

So  it  was  a  premature  sentiment  on  the  part 
of  Miss  Theo--that  little  tender  flutter  of  the 
bosom  which  we  have  acknowledged  she  felt 
on  first  beholding  the  Virginian,  so  handsome, 
pale,  and  bleeding.  This  was  not  the  great 
passion  which  she  knew  her  heart  could  feci. 
Like  the  birds,  it  had  wakened  and  begun  to 


sing,  at  a  false  dawn.  Hop  back  to  thy  perch, 
and  cover  thy  head  with  thy  wing,  thou  tremu- 
lous little  fluttering  creature.  It  is  not  yet 
light,  and  roosting  is  as  yet  better  than  singing. 
jAjion  will  come'  morning,  and  the  whole  sky 
will  redden,  and  you  shall  soar  up  into  it  and 
salute  the  sun  with  your  music 

One  little  phrase,  some  five-and-thirty  linos 
back,  perhaps  the  fair  and  suspicious  reader  has 
remarked :  *'  Three  days  after  his  arrival^  Har- 
ly  was  walking  with,"  etc.,  etc.  If  he  conld 
walk — ^which  it  appeared  he  conld  do  perfectly 
well — ^what  business  had  he  to  be  walking  with 
any  body  but  Lady  Maria  Esmond  on  the  Pan- 
tiles, Tunbridge  Wells  ?  His  shoulder  was  set : 
his  health  was  entirely  restored :  he  had  not 
even  a  change  of  coats,  as  we  have  seen,  and 
was  obliged  to  the  Colonel  for  his  raiment 
Surely  a  young  man  in  such  a  condition  had 
no  right  to  be  lingering  on  at  Oakhurst,  and 
was  bound  by  every  tie  of  duty  and  convenience, 
by  love,  by  relationship^  by  a  gentle  heart  wait- 
ing for  him,  by  the  washer-woman  finally,  to  go 
to  Tunbridge.  Why  did  he  stay  behind,  unless 
he  was  in  love  with  either  of  the  young  ladies? 
(and  we  say  he  wasn't.)  Could  it  be  that  he 
did  not  want  to  go  ?  Hath  the  gracious  reader 
understood  the  meaning,  of  the  mystic  S  with 
which  the  last  chapter  commences,  and  in  which 
the  designer  has  feebly  endeavored  to  depict  the 
notorious  Sinbad  the  Sailor  surmounted  by  that 
odious  old  man  of  the  sea?  What  if  Harry 
Warrington  should  be  that  sailor,  and  his  fate 
that  choking,  deadening,  inevitable  old  man? 
What  if  for  two  days  past  he  has  felt  those  knees 
throttling  him  round  the  neck  ?  if  his  fell  aunt's 
purpose  is  answered,  and  if  his  late  love  is  kill- 
ed as  dead  by  her  poisonous  communications  as 
Fair  Kosamond  was  by  her  royal  and  legitimate 
rival  ?  Is  Hero  then  lighting  the  lamp  up,  and 
getting  ready  the  supper,  while  Leander  is  sit- 
ting comfortably  with  some  other  party,  and 
never  in  the  least  thinking  of  taking  to  the 
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water?  Ever  since  that  coward's  blow  was 
strack  in  Lady  Maria's  back  by  her  own  rela- 
tive, snrelj  kind  hearts  most  pity  her  ladyship. 
I  know  she  has  faults — ay,  and  wears  false  hair 
and  false  nerer  mind  what.  Bat  a  woman  in 
distress,  shall  we  not  pity  her — a  lady  of  a  cer- 
tain age,  are  we  going  to  langh  at  her  because 
of  her  years  ?  Between  her  old  aunt  and  her 
unhappy  delusion,  be  sure  my  Lady  Maria  Es- 
mond is  having  no  rery  pleasant  time  of  it  at 
Tunbridge  Wells.  There  is  no  one  to  protect 
her.  Madam  Beatrix  has  her  all  to  herself. 
Lady  Maria  is  poor,  and  hopes  for  money  from 
her  aunt.  I^ady  Maria  has  a  secret  or  two 
which  the  old  woman  knows,  and  brandishes 
orer  her.  I  for  one  am  quite  melted  and  grow 
boft-hearted  as  I  think  of  her.  Imagine  her 
iilone,  and  a  victim  to  that  old  woman  I  Paint 
to  yourself  that  antique  Andromeda  (if  you 
please  we  will  allow  that  rich  flowing  head  of 
hair  to  fall  over  her  shoulders)  ehained  to  a 
rock  on  Mount  Ephraim,  and  given  up  to  that 
dragon  of  a  Baroness  I  Succor,  Perseus !  Ck>me 
quickly  with  thy  winged  feet  and  flashing  fal- 
chion 1  Perseus  is  not  in  the  least  huny.  The 
dragon  has  her  will  of  Andromeda  for  day  after 
day. 

Harry  Warrington,  who  would  not  have  al- 
lowed his  dislocated  and  mended  shoulder  to 
keep  him  from  going  out  hunting,  remained 
day  after  day  contentedly  at  Oakhurst,  with 
each  day  finding  the  kindly  folks  who  welcomed 
him  more  to  his  liking.  Perhaps  he  had  never, 
Hince  his  grandfather's  death,  been  in  such  good 
company.  His  lot  had  lain  among  fox-hunting 
Virginian  squires,  with  whose  society  he  had 
put  up  very  contentedly,  riding  their  horses,  liv- 
ing their  lives,  and  sharing  their  punch-bowls. 
The  ladies  of  his  own  and  mother's  acquaint- 
anoQ  were  very  well  bred,  and  decorous  and  pi- 
ous, no  doubf^  but  somewhat  narrow-minded. 
It  was  but  a  little  place,  his  home,  with  its  pomp- 
ons ways,  small  etiquettes  and  punctilios,  small 
flatteries,  small  conversations  and  scandals. 
Until  he  had  left  the  place,  some  time  afVer,  he 
did  not  know  how  narrow  and  confined  his  life 
had  been  there.  He  was  free  enough  person- 
ally. He  had  dogs  and  horses,  and  might  shoot 
and  hunt  for  scores  of  miles  round  about.  But 
the  little  lady  mother  domineered  at  home,  and 
when  there  he  had  to  submit  to  her  influence 
and  breathe  her  aiiw 

Here  the  lad  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a 
cirele  where  every  thing  about  him  was  incom' 
parably  gayer,  brighter,  and  more  fVee.  He  was 
living  with  a  man  and  woman  who  had  seen  the 
world,  though  they  lived  retired  from  it ;  who 
had  both  of  them  happened  to  enjoy  from  their 
earliest  times  the  use  not  only  of  good  books, 
but  of  good  company — those  live  books,  which 
•;ire  such  pleasant,  and  sometimes  such  profita- 
)>le  reading.  Society  has  this  good  at  least — 
that  it  lessens  our  conceit  by  teaching  us  our 
insignificance,  and  making  us  acquainted  with 
our  betters.  If  yon  are  a  young  person  who 
read  ihis,  depend  upon  it,  sir  or  madam,  there 


is  nothing  more  wholesome  for  you  than  to  ac- 
knowledge and  to  associate  with  your  soperion. 
If  I  could,  I  would  not  h«ve  my  son  Thosua* 
first  Greek  and  Latin  ]mze  boy,  first  oar,  and 
cock  of  the  school.  Better  for  his  soul's  and 
body's  welfare  that  he  should  have  a  good  plaee, 
not  the  first — a  £ur  set  of  competitors  road 
about  him,  and  a  good  thrashing  now  and  then, 
with  a  hearty  shake  afterward  of  the  hand  whieb 
administered  the  beating.  What  honest  man 
that  can  choose  hi#lot  would  be  a  prince,  lac 
us  say,  and  have  all  soeiety  walking  bai^waid 
before  him,  only  obsequious  household  gentle- 
men to  talk  to,  and  idl  mankind  mum  except 
when  your  High  Mightiness  asks  a  question  and 
gives  permission  to  speak?  One  of  the  great 
benefits  which  Harry  Warrington  received  from 
this  family,  before  whose  gate  Fate  had  ahol 
him,  was  to  begin  to  learn  that  he  was  a  pro- 
foundly ignorant  young  fellow,  and  that  there 
were  many  people  in  the  world  far  better  than 
he  knew  himself  to  be.  Arrogant  a  little  with 
some  folks,  in  ihe  company  of  his  superiors  he 
was  magnanimously  docile.  We  have  seen  how 
faitiifnlly  he  admired  his  brother  at  home,  and 
his  frieiid,  the  gallant  young  Colonel  of  Mount 
Vernon :  of  the  gentlemen,  his  kinsmen  at  Caa- 
tlewood,  he  had  felt  himself  at  least  the  eqnaL 
In  his  new  acquaintance  at  Oakhurst  he  foond 
a  man  who  had  read  far  more  books  than  Harry- 
could  pretend  to  judge  o^  who  had  seen  the 
world  lind  come  nnwounded  out  of  it,  as  he 
had  out  of  the  dangers  and  battles  which  he 
had  confronted,  aAd  who  had  goodness  and  hon- 
esty written  on  his  face  and  breathii^  from  his 
lips,  for  which  qualities  our  brave  lad  had  al- 
ways an  instinctive  sympathy  and  predilection. 
As  for  the  women,  they  w^re  the  kindest, 
merriest,  most  agreeable  he  had  as  yet  known. 
They  were  pleasanter  than  Parson  Broadbent's 
black-eyed  daughter  at  home,  whose  langh  car- 
ried as  far  as  a  gun.  They  were  quite  as  wdl 
bred  as  the  Castlewood  ladies,  with  the  exeq>- 
tion  of  Madam  Beatrix  (who,  indeed,  was  as 
grand  as  an  empress  on  some  occasions).  Bat 
somehow,  after  a  talk  with  Madam  Beatrix, 
and  vast  amusement  and  interest  in  her  stories, 
the  lad  would  come  away  as  with  a  bitter  taste 
in  his  mouth,  and  fancy  all  the  world  wicked 
round  about  him.  They  were  not  in  the  least 
squeamish;  and  laughed  over  pages  of  Mr. 
Fielding,  and  cried  over  voluntes  of  Mr.  Bich- 
ardson,  containing  jokes  and  incidents  which 
would  make  Mrs.  Grandy's  hair  stand  on  end, 
yet  their  merry  prattle  left  no  bitterness  behind 
it.  Their  tales  about  this  neighbor  and  that 
were  droll,  not  malicious;  the  courtesies  and 
salutations  with  which  the  folks  of  the  little 
neighboring  town  received  them,  how  kindly 
and  cheerful !  their  bounties  how  cordial !  Of 
a  truth  it  is  good  to  be  with  good  people!  How 
good  Harry  Warrington  did  not  know  at  the 
time,  perhaps,  or  until  subsequent  experience 
showed  him  contrasts,  or  caused  him  to  feel  re- 
morse. Here  was  a  tranquil  sunshiny  day  of 
a  life  that  was  to  be  agitated  and  stormy— a 
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happj  hoar  or  two  to  remember.  Not  much 
happened  dnring  the  happy  hour  or  two.  It 
was  only  sweet  sleep,  pleasant  waking,  friendly 
welcome,  serene  pastime.  The  gates  of  the  old 
house  seemed  to  shut  the  wicked  world  ont 
somehow,  and  the  inhabitants  within  to  be  bet- 
ter, and  purer,  and  kinder  than  other  people. 
He  was  not  in  love ;  oh,  no !  not  the  least,  ei- 
ther with  sancy  Hetty  or  generous  Theodosia : 
bnt,  when  the  time  came  for  going  away,  he 
fastened  on  both  their  hands,  and  felt  an  im- 
mense regard  for  them.    He  thought  he  should 


like  to  know  their  brothers,  and  that  they  must 
be  fine  fellows ;  and  as  for  Mrs.  Lambert^  I  be- 
lieve she  was  as  sentimental  at  his  departure  as 
if  he  had  been  the  last  rolume  of  Clarissa  Har- 
iow(0. 

'*He  is  very  kind  and  honest,"  said  Theo. 
gravely,  as,  looking  from  the  terrace,  they  saw 
him  and  their  father  and  servants  riding  away 
on  the  road  to  Westerham. 

**I  don*t  think  him  stupid  at  all  now,"  said 
little  Hetty;  **and,  mamma,  I  think  he  is  vciy 
like  a  swan  indeed." 
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**It  felt  just  like  one  of  the  boys  going  to 
school,"  said  mamma. 

**  Just  Mke  it,'*  said  Theo,  sadly. 

**  I  am  glad  he  has  got  papa  to  ride  with  him 
to  Westerham/' resumed  Miss  Hetty,  **and  that 
he  bought  Farmer  Briggs's  horse.  I  don*t  like 
his  going  to  those  Castlewood  people.  I  am 
sure  that  Madame  Bernstein  is  a  wicked  old 
woman.  I  expected  to  see  her  ride  away  on 
her  crooked  stick." 

**  Hush,  Hetty  I" 

**  Do  you  think  she  would  float  if  they  tried 
her  in  the  pond  as  poor  old  Mother  Hely  did  at 
Elmhurst?  The  other  old  woman  seemed  fond 
of  him — I  mean  the  one  with  the  fair  twtr.  She 
looked  very  melancholy  when  she  went  away ; 
but  Madame  Bernstein  whisked  her  off  with  her 
crutch,  and  she  was  obliged  to  go.  I  don't  care, 
Theo.  I  know  she  is  a  wicked  woman.  You 
think  eTery  body  good,  you  do,  because  you  never 
do  any  thing  wrong  yourself." 

**  My  Theo  is  a  good  girl,*'  says  the  mother, 
looking  fondly  at  both  her  daughters. 

**Then  why  do  we  call  her  a  miserable  sin- 
ner?" 

"We  are  all  so,  my  love,"  said  mamma. 

"What!  papa  too?  You  know  you  don't 
think  so,"  cries  Miss  Hester.  And  to  allow 
this  was  almost  more  than  Mrs.  Lambert  could 
afford. 

"  What  was  ihat  you  told  John  to  give  to 
Mr.  Warrington's  black  man  ?" 

Mamma  owned,  with  some  shamefacedness, 
it  was  a  bottle  of  her  cordial  water  and  a  cake 
which  she  had  bid  Betty  make.  "  I  feel  quite 
like  a  mother  to  him,  my  dears,  I  can't  help 
owning  it — and  you  know  both  our  boys  atill 
like  one  of  our  cakes  to  take  to  school  or  col- 
lege with  them." 


CHAPTER  XXrV. 

FROM   OAKIIUBST  TO  TUNBRIDOE. 

Wavino  her  lily  handkerchief  in  token  of 
adieu  to  the  departing  travelers,  Mrs.  Lambert 
and  her  girls  watched  them  pacing  leisurely  on 
the  first  few  hundred  yards  of  their  journey,  and 
until  such  time  as  a  tr^- clumped  comer  of 
the  road  hid  them  from  the  ladies*  view.  Be- 
hind that  clump  of  limes  the  good  matron  had 
many  a  time  watched  those  she  loved  best  dis- 
appear. Hasband  departing  to  battle  and  dan- 
ger, sons  to  school,  each  after  the  other,  had 
gone  on  his  \^ay  behind  yonder  green  trees,  re- 
turning as  it  pleased  Heaven's  will  at  his  good 
time,  and  bringing  pleasure  and  love  back  to 
the  happy  little  family.  Bendes  their  own  in- 
stinctive nature  (which,  to  be  sure,  aids  won- 
derfully in  the  matter),  the  leisure  and  contem- 
plation attendant  upon  their  home  lifb  serve  to 
foster  the  tenderness  and  fidelity  of  onr  women. 
The  men  gone,  there  is  all  day  to  think  about 
them,  and  to-morrow  and  to-morrow — when 
there  certainly  will  be  a  letter— and  so  on. 
There  is  the  vacant  room  to  go  look  at,  where 
the  boy  slept  last  night,  and  the  impression  of 


his  carpet-bag  is  still  on  the  bed.  There  is  his 
whip  hung  up  in  the  hall,  and  his  fishing-nid 
and  basket — mute  memorials  of  the  brief  hj- 
gone  pleasures.  At  dinner  th6re  comes  iq> 
that  cheny-tart,  half  of  which  our  darling  ate 
at  two  o'clock  in  spite  of  his  melancholy,  and 
with  a  choking  little  sister  on  each  side  <k  hhn. 
The  evening  prayer  is  said  without  that  jonng 
scholar's  voice  to  utter  the  due  responses.  Mid- 
night and  silence  come,  and  the  good  moUier 
lies  wakeful,  thinking  how  one  of  the  dear  ac- 
customed brood  is  away  from  the  nest.  Mom 
breaks,  home  and  holidays  have  passed  away, 
and  toil  and,  labor  have  begun  for  him.  So 
those  rustling  limes  formed,  as  it  were,  a  screen 
between  the  world  and  onr  ladies  of  the  hooae 
at  Oakhurst.  Kind-hearted  Mrs.  I^ambert  al- 
ways became  silent  anid  thoughtful  if,  bj  chance, 
she  and  her  girls  walked  up  to  the  trees  in  the 
absence  of  the  men  of  the  family.  She  aaid 
she  would  like  to  carve  their  names  np  on  the 
gray  silvered  trunks,  in  the  midst  of  trae-loven' 
knots,  as  was  then  the  kindly  fashion  ;  and  Miss 
Theo,  who  had  an  exceeding  elegant  turn  that 
way,  made  some  verses  regarding  the  trees. 
which  her  delighted  parent  transmitted  to  a  pe- 
riodical of  those  days. 

"  Now  we  are  out  of  sight  of  the  ladies, "  says 
Colonel'  Lambert,  giving  a  parting  salute  widi 
his  hat,  as  the  pair  of  gentlemen  trotted  past 
the  limes  in  question.  "I  know  my  wife  al- 
ways watches  at  her  window  until  we  are  ronnd 
this  comer.  I  hope  we  shall  have  yon  seeing 
the  trees  and  the  honse  again,  Mr.  Warrington : 
and  the  boys  being  at  home,  mayhap  there  will 
be  better  sport  for  you." 

' '  I  never  want  to  be  happier.  Sir,  than  I  have 
been,"  replied  Mr.  Warrington;  **and  I  hope 
you  will  let  me  say  that  I  feel  as  if  I  am  leaving 
quite  old  friends  behind  me." 

"  The  friend  at  whose  house  we  shall  sup  to- 
night hath  a  son,  who  is  an  old  friend  of  our 
family,  too,  and  my  wife,  who  is  an  inveteiate 
marriage-monger,  would  have  made  a  match 
between  him  and  one  of  my  girls,  but  that  thr 
Colonel  hath  chosen  to  fall  in  love  with  some- 
body else." 

"  Ah  1"  sighed  Mr.  Warrington. 

**  Other  folks  have  done  Uie  same  thing. 
There  were  brave  fellows  befbre  Agamemnon.'' 

'  *  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir.  Is  the  gentleman''' 
name  Aga —  ?  I  did  not  quite  gather  it,'*  meek- 
ly inquired  the  younger  traveler. 

'*No,  his  name  is  James  Wolfe,"  cried  the 
Colonel,  smiling.  **  He  is  a  young  fellow  stilL 
or  what  we  call  so,  being  scarce  thirty  years  old. 
He  is  the  youngest  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
army,  unless,  to  be  sure,  we  except  a  few  scores 
of  our  nobility,  who  take  rank  before  ns  commoii 
folk." 

"Of  course,  of  course  I"  says  the  Colonel'^ 
young  companion,  with  true  colonial  notions  of 
aristocratic  precedence. 

*'  And  I  have  seen  him  commanding  captains, 
and  very  brave  captains,  who  were  thirty  yeari 
his  seniors,  and  wlio  had  neither  his  merit  nor 
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his  good  fbrtane.  Bat,  locky  as  he  hath  been, 
so  one  enries  his  saperiority ;  for,  indeed,  most 
of  OB  acknowledge  that  he  is  oor  superior.  He 
is  beloved  bj  eroTy  man  of  oar  old  regiment,  and 
knows  every  one  of  them.  He  is  a  good  scholar 
as  well  as  a  oonsnmmate  soldier,  and  a  master 
of  many  languages.** 

**  Ah,  Sir  I**  said  Harry  Warrington,  with  a 
sigh  of  great  humility,  **  I  feel  that  I  have  neg- 
lected my  own  youth  sadly,  and  am  -come  to 
England  but  an  ignoramus.  Had  my  dear 
brother  been  alire,  he  would  have  represented 
oar  name,  and  oor  colony  too^  better  than  I  can 
do.  George  was  a  scholar ;  George  was  a  mu- 
sician ;  Geoi^  could  talk  with  the  most  learn- 
ed people  in  our  country,  and  I  make  no  doubt 
woold  hare  held  his  own  hers.  Do  you  know. 
Sir,  I  am  glad  to  have  come  home,  and  to  you 
especially,  if  but  to  learn  how  ignorant  I  am." 
'*  If  you  know  that  well,  'tis  a  great  gain  al- 
ready,** said  the  Colonel,  with  a  nnile. 

'*  At  home,  especially  of  late,  and  since  we 
lost  my  brother,  I  used  to  think  myself  a  mighty 
fine  fellow,  and  have  no  doubt  that  the  folks 
ronnd  abont  flattered  me.  I  am  wiser  now — 
that  is,  I  hope  I  am  —  though  perhaps  I  am 
wrong,  and  only  bragging  again.  But  you  see. 
Sir,  the  gentry  in  our  colony  don't  know  veiy 
much,  except  abont  dogs,  and  horses,  and  bet- 
ting, and  games.  I  wish  I  knew  more  about 
bo^LS,  and  less  about  them.** 

''Nay.  Dogs  and  horses  are  very  good 
books,  too,  in  their  way,  and  we  may  read  a 
deal  of  truth  out  of  *em.  Some  men  are  not 
made  to  be  scholars,  and  may  be  rerj  worthy 
citizens  and  gentlemen  in  spite  of  their  igno- 
rance. What  call  hare  all  of  us  to  be  especially 
learned  or  wise,  or  to  take  a  first  place  in  the 
world?  His  Royal  Highness  is  commander, 
and  Martin  Lambert  is  colonel,  and  Jack  Hunt» 
who  ridos  behind  yonder,  was  a  private  soldier, 


and  is  now, a  very  honest,  worthy 
groom.  So  as  we  all  do  our  best 
in  our  station,  it  matters  not  much 
whether  that  be  high  or  low.  Nay, 
how  do  we  know  what  is  high  and 
what  is  low?  and  whether  Jack*^ 
cuny-comb,  or  my  epaulets,  or 
his  Royal  Hi^mess's  baton,  may 
not  turn  out  to  be  pretty  equal? 
When  I  began  life  et  milUavi  non 
stae— never  mind  what — ^I  dream- 
ed of  success  and  honor ;  now  I 
think  of  duty,  and  yonder  folks, 
firom  whom  we  parted  a  few  hour« 
ago.  Let  us  trot  on,  else  we  shall 
not  reach  Westerfaam  before  nigbt- 
fidl." 

At  Westerham  the  two  friends 
were  welcomed  by  their  hosts,  a 
stately  matron,  an  old  soldier, 
whose  recollections  and  senrices 
were  of  five-and-forty  years  back, 
and  the  son  of  this  gentleman  and 
lady,  the  lieutenant-colonel  of 
Kingsley's  regiment,  that  was  then 
stationed  at  Maidstone,  whence  the  Colonel  had 
come  over  on  a  brief  visit  to  his  parents.  Harn- 
looked  with  some  curiosity  at  Uiis  officer,  who, 
young  as  he  was,  had  seen  so  much  service,  and 
obtained  a  character  so  high.  There  was  little 
of  the  beautiful  in  his  face.  He  was  very  lean 
and  very  pale ;  his  hair  was  red ;  his  nose  and 
cheek-bones  were  high ;  but  he  had  a  fine  court- 
esy toward  his  elders,  a  cordial  greeting  toward 
his  friends,  and  an  animation  in  conversation 
which  caused  those  who  heard  him  to  forget 
even  to  admire,  his  homely  looks. 

Mr.  Warrington  was  going  to  Tnnbridge  ? 
Their  James  would  bear  him  company,  the  lady 
of  the  house  said,  and  whispered  something  to 
Colonel  Lambert  at  supper,  which  occasioned 
smiles  and  a  knowing  wink  or  two  from  that 
officer.  He  called  for  wine,  and  toasted ''  Miss 
Lowther.**  "  With  all  my  heart,**  cried  the  en- 
thusiastic Colonel  James,  and  drained  his  glass 
to  the  veiy  last  drop.  Mamma  whispered  her 
friend  how  James  and  the  lady  were  going  to 
make  a  match,  and  how  she  came  of  the  famous 
Lowther  family  of  the  North. 

*'  If  she  was  the  daughter  of  King  Charle- 
magne,** cries  Lambert, ''  she  is  not  too  good  for 
James  Wolfe,  or  for  his  mother's  son.** 

*'  Mr.  Lambert  would  not  say  so  if  he  knew 
her,**  the  young  Colonel  declared. 

''  Oh,  of  course,  she  is  the  priceless  pearl,  and 
you  are  nothing,"  cries  Mamma.  **  No.  I  am 
of  Colonel  Lambert's  opinion ;  and  if  she  brought 
all  Cumberland  to  yon  for  a  jointure,  I  should 
say  it  was  by  James*s  due.  That  is  the  way 
with  'em,  Mr.  Warrington.  We  tend  our  chil- 
dren through  fevers,  and  measles,  and  hooping- 
cough,  and  small-pox ;  we  send  them  to  the 
army,  and  can*t  sleep  at  night  for  thinking;  we 
break  our  hearts  at  parting  with  *em,  and  have 
them  at  home  only  for  a  week  or  two  in  the 
year,  or  maybe  ten  years;   and,  after  all  oor 
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care,  there  comes  a  lass  with  a  pair  of  bright 
eyes,  and  away  goes  onr  boy,  and  nerer  cares  a 
fig  for  OS  afterward." 

«  And  pray,  my  dear,  how  did  you  come  to 
marry  James*s  Papa  ?"  said  the  elder  Colonel 
Wolfe.  ''And  why  didn't  you  stay  at  home 
with  your  parents  ?'* 

"Because  James's  Papa  was  gouty,  and 
wanted  somebody  to  take  care  of  him,  I  sup- 
pose; not  beeanse  I  liked  him  a  bit,"  answers 
the  lady ;  and  so  with  much  easy  talk  and  kind- 
ness the  evening  passed  away. 

On  the  morrow,  and  with  many  expressions 
of  kindness  and  friendship  for  his  late  guest. 
Colonel  Lambert  gave  over  the  young  Virginian 
to  Mr.  Wolfe's  charge,  and  turned  his  horse's 
head  homeward,  while  the  two  gentlemen  sped 
toward  Tunbridge  Wells.  Wolfe  was  in  a  hurry 
to  reach  the  place ;  Hany  Warrington  was,  per- 
haps, not  quite  so  eager :  nay,  when  Lambert 
rode  toward  his  own  home,  Harry's  thoughts 
followed  him  with  a  great  deal  of  longing  desire 
to  the  parlor  at  Oakhurst,  where  be  had  spent 
three  days  in  happy  calm.  Mr.  Wolfe  agreed 
in  all  Harry's  enthusiastic  praises  of  Mr.  Lam- 
bert, and  of  his  wife,  and  of  his  daughters,  and 
of  all  that  excellent  family.  "  To  hare  such  a 
good  name,  and  to  live  such  a  life  as  Colonel 
Lambert's,"  said  Wolfe,  '*  seem  to  me  now  the 
height  of  human  ambition." 

"And  glory  and  honor  ?"  asked  Warrington. 
"Are  those  nothing?  and  would  you  give  up 
the  winning  of  them  ?" 

"  They  were  my  dreams  once,"  ans-«rered  the 
Colonel,  who  had  now  different  ideas  of  happi- 
ness, "and  now  my  desires  are  much  more 
tranquiL .  I  have  foUowed  arms  ever  since  I 
was  fourteen  years  of  age.  I  have  seen  almost 
every  kind  of  duty  connected  with  my  calling. 
I  know  all  the  garrison  towns  in  this  country, 
and  have  had  the  honor  to  serve  wherever  there 
has  been  work  to  be  done  during  the  last  ten 
years.  I  have  done  pretty  nearly  the  whole  of 
a  soldier's  duty,  except,  indeed,  the  command 
of  an  army,  which  can  hardly  be  hoped  for  by 
one  of  my  years ;  and  now,  methinks,  I  would 
like  quiet,  books  to  read,  a  wife  to  love  me,  and 
some  children  to  dandle  on  my  knee.  I  have 
imagined  some  such  Elysium  for  myself,  Mr. 
Warrington.  True  love  is  better  than  glory ; 
and  a  tranquil  fireside,  with  the  woman  of  your 
heart  seated  by  it,  the  greatest  good  the  Gods 
can  send  to  us.'* 

Harry  imagined  to  himself  the  picture  which 
his  comrade  called  up.  He  said  "Yes"  in  an- 
swer to  the  other's  remaric ;  but,  no  doubt,  did 
not  give  a  very  cheerful  assent,  for  his  compan- 
ion observed  upon  the  expression  of  his  face. 

"  You  say  yes  as  if  a  fireside  and  a  sweet- 
heart were  not  particularly  to  your  taste." 

"Why,  look  you.  Colonel;  there  are  other 
things  which  a  young  fdlow  might  like  to  enjoy. 
Yon  have  had  sixteen  years  of  the  world,  and 
I  am  but  a  few  months  away  from  my  mother's 
apron-strings.  When  I  hare  seen  a  campaign 
or  two,  or  six,  as  you  have — when  I  have  dis- 


tinguished myself  like  Mr.  Wolfe,  and 
the  world  talk  of  me,  I  then  may  thiak  of  retir- 
ing from  it." 

To  these  remarks,  Bfr.  Wolfie,  whose  heart 
was  full  of  a  very  different  matter,  replied  by 
breaking  out  in  a  fiarther  encomium  o^  the  joys 
of  marriage ;  and  a  special  rhapsody  upon  the 
beauties  and  merits  of  his  Amelia — ^a  theme  in- 
tensely interesting  to  himself,  though  not  00, 
possibly,  to  his  hearer,  whose  views  regarding  a 
married  life,  if  he  permitted  himself  to  entertain 
any,  were  somewhat  melancholy  and  despond- 
ent A  pleasant  afternoon  brought  them  to  tbe 
end  of  their  ride ;  nor  did  any  accident  or  inci- 
dent accompany  it,  save,  perhaps,  a  misteke 
which  Harry  Warrington  made  at  some  few- 
miles'  distance  from  Tunbridge  Wella,  where 
two  horsemen  stopped  them,  whom  Harry  wm» 
for  charging,  pistol  in  hand,  supposing  them  to 
be  highwaymen.  Colonel  W<^,  laughing,  bade 
Mr.  Warrington  reserve  his  fire,  for  these  folks 
were  only  innkeeper's  agents,  and  not  robbers 
(except  in  their  calling).  Gumbo,  whose  borse 
ran  away  with  him  at  this  'particular  juncture, 
was  brought  back  after  a  great  deal  of  bawling 
on  his  mastei^s  part,  and  the  two  gentlemen  rode 
into  the  little  town,  alighted  at  their  inn,  and 
then  separated  each  in  quest  of  the  ladies  whom 
he  had  come  to  visit. 

Mr.  Warrington  found  his  aunt  installed  In 
handsome  lodgings,  with  a  guard  of  London 
lackeys  in  her  ante-room,  and  to  follow  her 
chair  when  she  went  abroad.  She  received 
him  with  the  utmost  kindness.  His  cousin  ny 
Lady  Maria  was  absent  when  he  arrived;  I 
don't  know  whether  the  young  gentleman  was 
unhappy  at  not  seeing  her,  or  whether  he  dis- 
guised his  feelings,  or  whether  Madame  de 
Bernstein  took  any  note  regarding  them. 

A  beau  in  a  rich  figured  suit,  the  first  speci- 
men of  the  kind  Harry  had  seen,  and  two  dow- 
agers with  voluminous  hoops  and  plenty  of  rouge, 
were  on  a  visit  to  the  Baroness  when  her  nephew 
made  his  bow  to  her.  She  introduced  the  young 
man  to  these  personages  as  her  nephew,  the 
young  CroBsus  out  of  Virginia,  of  whom  they 
had  heard.  She  talked  about  the  immenritr 
of  his  estate,  which  was  as  large  as  Kent ;  and, 
as  she  had  read,  infinitely  more  firuitfuL  She 
mentioned  how  her  half-sister,  Madam  Esmond, 
was  called  Princess  Pocahontas  in  her  own 
country.  She  never  tired  in  her  praises  of 
mother  and  son,  of  their  riches  and  their  good 
qualities.  The  bean  shook  the  young  man  by 
the  hand,  and  was  delighted  to  have  the  honor 
to  mak^his  acquaintance.  The  ladies  praised 
him  to  his  aunt  so  loudly  that  the  modest  yontli 
was  fain  to  blosh  at  their  compliments.  Hiey 
went  away  to  inform  the  Tunbridge  society  o^ 
the  news  of  his  arrival.  The  litUe  plaoe  ws^ 
soon  buszing  with  accounts  of « the  wealth,  thv 
good  breeding,  and  the  good  looks  of  the  Vir- 
ginian. 

"Yon  could  not  hasre  come  at  a  better  mo- 
ment, my  dear,"  the  Baroness  said  to  her  nephew, 
as  her  visitors  departed  with  many  cdtiitesics 
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ind  oongees.  '*  Those  three  indiyidnals  haye 
the  most  actiye  tongaes  in  the  Wells.  They 
will  trumpet  your  good  qualities  in  every  com- 
pany where  they  go.  I  hare  introduced  you 
to  a  hundred  people  already,  and,  Heaven  help 
me  I  have  tdd  all  sorts  of  fibs,  about  the  geog- 
nphj  of  Virginia  in  order  to  describe  your  es- 
tate. It  is  A  prodigious  large  one,  but  I  am 
afraid  I  have  magnified  it.  I  have  filled  it  with 
all  sorts  of  wonderful  animals,  gold  mines,  spices : 
I  am  not  sure  I  have  not  said  diamonds.  As 
for  your  negroes,  I  have  given  your  mother 
armies  of  thefn,  and,  in  &ct,  represented  her  as 
a  sovereign  princess  reigning  over  a  magnificent 
dominion.  So  she  hcu  a  magnificent  dominion : 
I  can  not  tell  to  a  few  hundred  thousand  pounds 
how  much  her  yearly  income  is,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  it  is  a  very  great  one.  And  you  must 
prepare.  Sir,  to  be  treated  here  as  the  heir^ap- 
parent  of  this  royal  lady.  Do  not  let  your  head 
be  turned  I  From  this  day  forth  you  are  going 
to  be  flattered  as  yon  have  never  been  flattered 
hi  your  life.** 

*  *  And  to  what  end,  ma'am  ?"  asked  the  young 
gentleman.  **  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  be 
reputed  so  rich,  or  get  so  much  flattery.** 

'*  In  the  first  place.  Sir,  you  must  not  con- 
tradict your  old  aunt,  who  has  no  desire  to  be 
made  a  fool  of  before  her  company.  And  as 
for  your  reputation,  you  must  know  we  found 
it  here  almost  ready-made  on  our  arrival.  A 
London  newspaper  hib  somehow  heard  of  you, 
and  come  out  with  a  story  of  the  immense 
wealth  of  a  young  gentleman  from  Virginia 
lately  landed,  and  a  nephew  of  my  Lord  Castle- 
wood.  Immensely  wealthy  you  are,  and  can*t 
help  yourself.  All  the  world  is  eager  to  see 
you.  You  shall  go  to  church  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, and  see  how  the  whole  congregation  will 
turn  away  from  its  books  and  prayers  to  wor- 
ship the  golden  calf  in  your  person.  You  would 
not  have  had  me  undeceive  them,  would  you, 
and  speak  ill  of  my  own  flesh  and  blood?** 

'*  But  how  am  I  bettered  by  this  reputation 
for  money  ?*'  asked  Harry. 

'*  You  are  making  your  entry  into  the  world, 
and  the  gold  key  will  open  most  of  its  doors  to 
you.  To  be  thought  rich  is  as  good  as  to  be 
rich.  You  need  not  spend  much  money.  Peo- 
ple will  say  that  you  hoard  it,  and  your  reputa- 
tion for  avarice  will  do  you  good  rather  than 
harm.  You'll  see  how  the  mothers  will  smile 
upon  you,  and  the  daughters  will  courtesy! 
I>oa*t  look  surprised  I  When  I  was  a  young 
woman  myself  I  did  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
did,  and  tried  to  better  myself  by  more  than  one 
desperate  attempt  at  a  good  marriage.  Your 
poor  grandmother,  who  was  a  saint  upon  earth 
to  be  sure,  bating  a  little  jealousy,  used  to  scold 
me,  and  call  me  worldly.  Worldly,  my  dear  1 
So  is  the  world  worldly ;  and  we  must  serve  it 
as  it  serves  us,  and  give  it  nothing  for  nothing. 
Mr.  Henry  Esmond  Warrington — ^I  can*t  help 
loving  the  two  first  names,  Sir,  old  woman  as  I 
am,  and  that  I  tell  you— on  coming  here  or  to 
London,  would  have  been  nobody.  Our  protee- 
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tion  would  have  helped  him  but  little.  Our  fam- 
ily has  little  credit,  and,  entre  noug,  not  much 
reputation.  I  suppose  you  know  that  Castl»- 
wood  was  more  than  suspected  in  *45,  and  hatk 
since  ruined  himself  by  play  ?** 

Hany  had  never  heard  about  Lord  Castle- 
wood  or  his  reputation. 

*'  He  nev«  had  much  to  lose,  but  he  has  lost 
that  and  more :  his  wretched  estate  is  eaten  up 
with  mortgages.  He  has  been  at  all  sorts  of 
schemes  to  raise  money :  my  dear,  he  has  been 
so  desperate  at  times,  that  I  did  not  think  my 
diamonds  were  safe  with  him ;  and  have  trav- 
eled to  and  from  Castlewood  without  them. 
Terrible,  isn*t  it,  to  speak  so  of  one*s  own 
nephew  ?  But  you  are  my  nephew  too,  and  not 
spoiled  by  the  world  yet,  and  I  wish  to  warn  yom 
of  its  wickedness.  I  heard  of  your  play-doings 
with  Will  and  the  Chaplain,  but  they  could  do 
yon  no  harm — nay,  I  am  told  you  had  the  bet- 
ter of  them.  Had  you  played  with  Castlewood 
you  would  have  had  no  such  luck:  and  you 
would  have  played,  had  not  an  old  aunt  of  yours 
warned  my  Lord  Casdewood  to  keep  his  hands 
off  you.** 

"  What,  ma*am,  did  you  interfere  to  preserve 
me?** 

*<  I  kept  his  clutches  off  from  yon :  be  thank- 
frd  that  you  are  come  out  of  that  ogre*s  den  with 
any  flesh  on  your  bones  t  My  dear,  it  has  been 
the  rage  and  passion  of  all  our  fiimily.  My  poor 
silly  brother  played ;  both  his  wives  played,  es- 
pecially the  last  one,  who  has  little  else  to  live 
upon  now  but  her  nightly  assemblies  in  London, 
and  the  money  for  the  cards.  I  would  not  trust 
her  at  Castlewood  alone  with  you :  the  passion 
is  too  strong  for  them,  and  they  would  fkll  upon 
you,  and  fleece  you;  and  then  fidl  upon  each 
other,  and  fight  for  the  plunder.  But  for  his 
place  about  ^e  Court  my  poor  nephew  hath  no- 
thing, and  that  is  Will*s  fortune  too,  Sir,  and 
Maria*s,  and  her  8ister*s.** 

'*  And  are  they,  too,  fond  of  the  cards  ?*' 

*'  Ko :  to  do  poor  Molly  justice,  gaming  is  not 
her  passion ;  but  when  she  is  among  them  in 
London,  little  Fanny  will  bet  her  eyes  out  of 
her  head.  I  know  what  the  passion  is,  Sir :  do 
not  look  so  astonished ;  I  have  had  it,  as  I  had 
the  measles  when  I  was  a  child.  I  am  not  cured 
quite.  For  a  poor  old  woman  there  is  nothing 
left  but  that.  You  will  see  some  high  play  at 
my  card-tables  to-night.  Hush,  my  dear !  It 
was  that  I  wanted,  and  without  which  I  moped 
so  at  Castlewood  1  I  could  not  win  of  my  nieces 
or  their  mother.  They  would  not  pay  if  they 
lost.  'Tis  best  to  warn  you,  my  dear,  in  time, 
lest  you  should  be  shocked  by  the  discovery. 
I  can't  live  without  the  c«ds,  there*s  the 
truth  1'* 

A  fow  days  before,  and  while  staying  with 
his  Castlewood  relatives,  Hany,  who  loved 
cards,  and  cock-flgfating,  and  betting,  and  eveiy 
conceivable  sport  himself,  would  have  laughed 
very  likely  at  this  eonfossion.  Among  that  fam- 
ily into  whose  society  he  had  fallen,  many  things 
were  laughed  at  over  which  some  follmjooked 
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grave.  Faith  and  honor  were  laughed  at :  pnre  j 
UTesweredigbelieyed;  selfishness  was  proclaim- 
ed as  oommon  practice;  sacred  duties  wete  sneer- 
inglj  spoken  of,  and  vice  flippantly  condoned. 
These  were  no  Pharisees ;  they  professed  no  hy- 
pocrisy of  Yirtne,  they  flung  no  stones  at  discor- 
ered  sinners :  they  smiled,  shrugged  their  shoul- 
ders, and  passed  on.  The  members  of  this  fam- 
ily ddd  not  pretend  to  be  a  whit  better  than  their 
neighbors,  whom  they  despised  heartily ;  they 
lived  quite  fiuniliarly  with  the  folks  about  iHiom 
and  whose  wives  they  told  such  wicked,  funny 
stories ;  they  took  their  share  of  what  pleasure 
or  plunder  came  to  hand,  and  lived  from  day  to 
day  till  their  last  day  came  for  them.  Of  course 
there  are  no  such  people  now ;  and  human  na- 
ture is  Tery  much  changed  in  the  last  hundred 
years.  At  any  rate,  card-playing  is  greatly  out 
of  mode :  about  that  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and 
very  likely  there  are  not  six  ladies  of  £uhion  in 
London  who  know  the  difibrence  between  l^>a- 
dille  and  Manille. 

"How  dreadfully  dull  you  must  hare  found 
those  humdrum  people  at  that  village  where  we 
left  you — but  the  savages  were  very  kind  to  yoii, 
child  r*  said  Madame  de  Bernstein,  patting  the 
young  man's  cheek  with  her  pretty  old  hand. 

''  They  were  veiy  kind ;  and  it  was  not  at  all 
dull,  ma*am,  and  I  think  they  are  some  of  the 
best  people  in  the  world,"  said  Harry,  with  his 
face  flushing  up.  His  aunt*s  ttme  jarred  upon 
him.  He  could  not  bear  that  any  one  should 
speak  or  think  lightly  of  the  new  friends  whom 
he  had  found.  He  did  not  want  them  in  sudi 
company. 

The  old  lady,  imperious  and  prompt  to  anger, 
was  about  to  resent  the  check  she  had  received, 
but  a  second  thou^t  made  her  pause.  *'  Those 
two  girls,"  she  thought,  **  a  sick  bed — an  inter- 
esting stranger— of  course  he  has  been  falling  in 
love  with  one  of  them."  Madame  Bernstein 
looked  round  with  a  mischievous  glance  at  Lady 
Maria,  who  entered  the  room  at  this  juncture. 


WAB  AGAINST  PUBLIC  OPINION. 

THE  tyranny  of  public  opinion  is  a  very  con- 
venient phrase  in  the  mouths  of  those  who 
imagine  that  its  demands  are  inconsistent  with' 
their  bloated  sense  of  individual  freedom.  Such 
persons,  ever  eager  to  certify  the  world  of  their 
lofty  independence,  take  special  pains  to  assure 
every  body  that  public  opinion  is  no  law  to 
them.  They  afiect  to  despise  it.  Indeed,  they 
consider  it  one  of  the  first  and  greatest  elements 
of  manhood  to  take  an  attitude  of  antagonism 
in  respect  to  it;  and  more  particularly  if  it 
happen  to  come  in  conflict  with  any  of  their 
crotchets,  they  are  rabid  in  its  denunciation. 

The  war  on  public  opinion  is  no  new  thing. 
Of  late  years,  however,  it  has  assumed  a  more 
decided  and  imposing  aspect.  In  part  this  has 
been  owing  to  the  necessary  stringency  of  pub- 
lie  opinion  as  society  advances  in  civilization, 
but  mainly  to  the  modem  growth  of  that  idea 
of  individualism,  which,  though  so  excellent  in 
itself  has  been  exaggerated  beyond  all  reason- 


able limits.  No  doubt  the  occasional  ea 
of  public  opinion  have  provoked  a 
against  it,  but  sensible  people  ought  aiirely  to 
discriminate  between  a  power  needM  and  Talm- 
ble  in  itself  and  its  unanthorixed  license  in  ae- 
tion.  If  it  go  wrong,  let  us  manfully  resist  il^ 
but  let  us  not  be  so  foolish  and  wicked  as  to 
assail  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded 
merely  because  it  is  sometimes  perverted.  Such 
logic  would  soon  dear  the  world  of  ereij  good 
thing. 

There  is  a  modifled  sort  of  fanaticism  grow- 
ing up  among  ns  on  this  Subject  It  is  fascsiiia- 
ting  to  a  oertain  order  of  thinkers,  feeding  their 
vanity  and  selfishness  under  cover  of  an  aob- 
stract  philosophy.  Men  are  not  as  great  as  tliey 
desire  to  be ;  perhaps  they  feel  that  they  could 
easily  be  greater;  but  this  hard  fnune-woik  of 
society  stands  in  their  way,  and  their  fast  foot- 
steps can  not  take  the  ambitions  eminence  at  a 
bound.  Public  opinion  wiU  insist  on  this  or 
that  measure  of  conformity.  It  fixes  such  and 
such  terms,  on  which  its  favor  is  suspended. 
It  binds  all  down  to  an  navaiying  rule  in  many 
things,  and  allows  no  exceptions.  But  these 
iron  restrictions  are  by  no  means  agreeablo 
to  our  heroic  brethren.  They  want  the  free- 
dom of  the  age,  forgetting  that  while,  per^ 
chance,  Mr.  A.  or  Mr.  B.  might  not  abase  It^ 
Mr.  C.  and  many  others  would  inevitably  push 
it  into  the  vdldest  latitudlnarianism.  Nor  would 
the  evil  end  here,  for  vre  should  speedily  hafo 
a  multitude  of  social  freebooters  if  pubHc  opin- 
ion were  to  relax  its  strong  hold  on  the  interests 
and  welfare  of  sodety.  The  ftust  is,  it  is  Uie 
best  protector  any  community  can  have ;  and 
it  executes  this  noble  office  not  only  by  origin- 
ating and  organizing  a  system  of  law,  but  still 
more  by  diffusing  a  spirit,  of  which  law  is  only 
a  palpable  and  direct  form.  The  virtue,  pros- 
perity, and  peace  of  society  depend  quite  as 
much  on  pubHc  opinion,  acting  as  such  through 
its  own  direct  instruments,  as  on  oiganic  law. 
And  hence  all  thoughtful  men  ought  to  see, 
that  if  it  is  to  be  impaired  or  annufi^  by  rea- 
son of  a  transcendental  loyalty  to  self  and  self- 
development,  we  thereby  strike  at  the  root  of 
all  the  conservative  forces  of  society. 

Americans  have  so  often  been  taunted  by 
foreigners,  as  well  as  by  their  own  vniters,  with 
an  excessive  deference  to  public  opinion,  that  we 
begin  to  think  it  an  act  of  bravery — a  badge  of 
distinction — to  resist  its  authority.  A  few  grains 
of  common-sense  philosophy  would  cure  us  of 
this  folly.  The  activity  and  watchfulness  of 
public  c^inion — ay,  its  occasional  offlciousness 
— «re  simply  the  sagadous  outgrowths  of  oar 
natural  instincts,  teaching  us  to  supplement  law 
and  politics,  institutions  and  <»dinances,  by  its 
necessary  energy.  Grant  that  it  is  stronger 
here  than  in  England  or  on  the  Continent 
Grant  that  we  Americans  are  more  sensitive  te 
its  force  than  Frenchmen  or  Germans.  It  is 
only  one  of  those  vrise  compensations  which  in- 
telligent and  Christianized  human  nature  sop- 
plies  in  the  absence  of  other  restraints.    Hsd 
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we  the  police  tjstems  of  Eozope,  had  we  its  bay- 
onets and  prisons,  we  should  soon  witness  a  de- 
cline in  the  power  and  intensity  of  pablic  opin- 
ion. Bat  allowing  the  laigest  possible  liberty 
to  all,  onr  repnblicanism  natnnJIy  and  effisct- 
iTely  goards  the  infirmities  of  men  by  creating 
a  silent,  earnest,  mighty  sovereignty  ontside  of 
constitutions  and  laws,  and  by  requiring  a  prompt 
and  faithful  obedience  to  its  reasonable  claims. 
No  sovereignty  can  be  compared  with  it.  None 
is  so  quick  to  feel,  so  bold  to  resent,  so  fearless 
to  punish.  Its  agents  are  abroad  every  where ; 
its  ministry  is  universal ;  its  ear  hears  all,  and 
its  eye  sees  all ;  and  no  man  is  too  high,  too 
distant,  too  hidden,  to  be  arraigned  at  its  bar. 
Providence  executes  many  of  its  beneficent  par- 
poses  through  its  agency,  and  the  snblimest  sen- 
timents of  Christianity — sentiments  that  refuse 
to  be  inclosed  in  logical  forms,  and  only  sym- 
bolize themselves  in  institutions,  that  the  Church 
and  the  World  may  be  reminded  of  the  vast  re- 
sources beyond  them — daily,  hourly,  without 
ceasing  and  without  exhaustion,  breathe  through 
it  into  the  life  of  men. 

We  have  not,  as  Americans,  too  much  public 
opinioo.  No  doubt  there  are  sections  of  coun- 
try where  gossips,  busy-bodies,  and  slanderers 
are  always  on  the  alert  with  their  keen-scenting 
organs.  But  these  are  only  the  gipsies  of  pub- 
lic opinion.   Men,  socially  and  morally,  are  free 


enough  here  to  be  men ;  and  if  they  are  sub- 
jected to  a  sharp-sighted  scrutiny,  they  need 
not  fear  the  microscope,  provided  they  can  bear 
its  searching  glance.  We  have  no  interest  in 
this  countiy  equal  in  importance  to  that  of 
knowing  just  precisely  what  people  are.  Our 
institutions  have  pretty  much  put  us  at  the 
mercy  of  every  body.  We  have  enfranchised 
respectability  by  the  wholesale,  and  our  private 
dignities  are  nearly  as  broadcast  as  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  ballot-box.  Public  opinion  comes 
into  this  broad,  open  arena,  and  proposes  to 
erect  its  safeguards.  Its  ideal  is  to  tell  the 
truth,  and  to  act  honorably.  If  it  sometimes 
feil,  let  us  be  thankful  that  it  is  only  sometimes. 
The  practical  test  of  all  good  things  is,  not  what 
they  always  are,  but  what  they  generally  prove 
themselves  to  be.  Public  opinion  has  had  a 
proud  history  in  our  country,  and  no  American 
should  try  to  lessen  its  influence.  Like  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  it  keeps  us  from 
swelling  out  too  easily  and  too  freely.  Like 
that  atmosphere,  it  makes  light  visible,  and  re- 
ceives the  radiated  heat  which  Nature  bounti- 
fully  uses.  And,  like  the  atmosphere  again,  it 
may  now  and  then  float  the  poisonous  miasmata 
and  collect  too  large  a  store  of  electricity ;  but 
Heaven  provides,  in  both  cases,  that  the  rem- 
edy should  quickly  follow  the  evil,  and  the  just 
equilibrium  be  fairly  restored. 
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I  STAND  on  the  edge  of  the  ioe-hole, 
Poising  my  slender  spear; 
The  silver-fish  in  the  sea-green  waters 

Leap  to  the  living  air. 
As  I  dart  my  spear  among  them, 
Piercing  through  scale  and  skin, 
I  wish  'twas  the  blood  of  Skirdar 
That  gushed  from  the  heart  within! 

IL 
I  hate  the  dark-faced  Skirdar^ 

There's  falsehood  in  his  eyes, 
His  blood  is  black  with  falsehood, 

His  lips  are  a  nest  of  lies  I 
He  came  betwixt  me  and  Ula — 

Like  a  chill  wind  slid  between — 
And  made  a  white,  dismal  winter 

Where  summer  before  had  been. 

UL 
Her  eyes  are  as  large  and  qntet 

As  the  vaolt  of  the  frozen  night. 
In  which  silent  lights  are  shooting 

From  depths  thaT  oatgrow  the  sight 
When  she  walks  in  the  biittle  snow-drifl, 

The  tracks  are  so  small  and  clear 
That  I  pause  on  her  trail  and  wonder 

Whether  'tis  maid  or  deer! 


I  stand  on  the  edge  of  the  ice-hole, 
And  I  stand  there  all  alone  I 

But  Something  is  struggling  under — 
And  'tis  not  the  ice-fields  that  moan! 


rv. 


When  the  dang  of  the  rein-deer's  antlers 

Booms  through  the  LaplM^  rocks — 
When  the  white  bear  drifts  on  the  drifting  bergs, 

And  red  fur  covers  the  fox — 
I  wiU  hant  in  the  moist,  green  mountains, 

I  will  trade  with  the  trading  men. 
And  when  I  grow  rich,  why,  Ula 

May  smile  upon  me  again. 

V. 

I  stand  on  the  edge  of  the  ice-hole. 

And  gaze  o'er  the  fh)zen  sea; 
See!    a  single  sleigh  slides  hither! 

And  the  driver?     I  swear  'tis  he! 
The  ice-fields  crack  and  shiver, 

And  moan  right  under  my  feet; 
The  great  bergs  sing  wild  death-songs — 

They  sing  that  revenge  is  sweet  I 

VL 
Come,  Skirdar,  stand  by  the  ice-hole 

And  spear  the  fish  with  me! 
You  can  think  of  blue-eyed  Ula 

When  you  look  in  the  dim  blue  sea. 
There's  a  nimble  fellow!     Strike  him! 

Cleave  through  his  scales  of  gray! 
Ha!   he  writhes  as  I  once  writhe 

When  yott  stole  my  love  away! 

vn. 

A  sinking  face  shines  dimly 

Up  through  the  dim  blue  sea: 
When  we  gather  the  moss  next  summer 

Ula  may  smile  on  me ! 
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UNITED  STATEa 

THE  Kansas  Bill  has  at  len^h  been  voted  upon 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  In  the  Senate 
an  agreement  was  made  by  both  parties,  on  the  16th 
of  ^irch,  that  the  vote  should  be  taken  on  the  23d. 
On  that  day  Mr.  Green,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, moved  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  **That 
nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  abridge  or 
infHnge  any  right  of  the  people  asserted  in  the  Con^ 
stitntion  of  Kansas,  at  all  times  to  alter,  reform, 
or  abolish  their  form  of  Government,  in  such  man- 
ner as  they  may  think  proper— Congress  hereby 
disclaiming  any  authority  to  intervene  or  declare 
the  construction  of  the  Constitution  of  any  State, 
except  to  see  that  it  is  republican  in  form,  and  not 
in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.*'  This  amendment  was  passed  by  a  vote 
ef  31  to  25.  Mr.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  moved 
an  amendment  providing  that  the  Lecompton  Con- 
stitution be  now  submitted  to  the  people  of  Kansas ; 
and,  if  accepted  by  them,  the  President  shall  issue 
Us  proclamation  announcing  the  admission  of  Kan- 
sas into  the  Union ;  If  rejected,  the  people  of  Kansas 
are  to  be  authorized  to  call  another  Convention  to 
frame  a  new  Constitution.  This  amendment  was 
lost  by  a  vote  of  84  to  24.  The  bill  was  then  passed 
by  the  following  vote,  the  names  of  Democrats  be- 
ing in  Roman  letters,^  Bepublicans  in  Italia^  and 
Americans  in  Small  Capitals  : 

ATX8.~Allen,  R.  L ;  Thompson,  Wright,  N.  J. ;  Big- 
ler.  Pa. ;  Bayard,  DeL :  Pearee,  KxHHXirr,  Md. ;  Hunter, 
Haaon,  Va. ;  BIgga,  N.  C ;  Evana,  Hammond,  &  C ; 
Ivenon,  Toombs,  Oa.;  Mallory,  Yolee,  Flor.;  Clay, 
FiUpatrick,  Ala. ;  Brown,  Mill. :  Bet^amin,  SUdeU,  La. ; 
Henderson,  HovsTOir,  Tex. ;  Johnson,  Sebastian,  Ark.  ; 
Jebnaon,  Tenn. ;  -Thompson,  Ky. ;  Green,  Folk,  Mo.  ; 
Bright,  Fitch,  Ind. ;  Jones,  Iowa;  Gwin,  Cat— 88. 

NATa— IVMenden,  HanMn,  Me. ;  Ckalc,  HoU,  N.  H. ; 
CMIom^r,  i>Vwte,  Vt ;  Sumner.  Ftlson,  Mass. ;  Siimmon*^ 
B.  L ;  T)^Don^  FoaUr^  Oonn. ;  King,  Seward,  N.  Y. ;  Baxx, 
Tenn ;  CaxTrsMDXM,  Ky. ;  Pugh,  ITode,  Ohio ;  Chandler, 
Stuart,  Mich. ;  DougUw,  Trumbutty  111. ;  DodUtie,  Dur- 
ktey  Wii.;  Harkm,  Iowa;  Broderid^  CaL— Sfi. 

Absxht.— Bates,  DeL ;  Camaron,  Pa. ;  Reid,  N.  C. ; 

Davis,  Misa— 4. Mr.  Pugh  voted  Nav.  in  obedienoe 

to  the  instructions  of  the  Legislature  ot  Ohio. 

In  the  House,  the  vote  was  fixed  for  April  1, 
when  it  was  taken  up,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Stephens, 
of  Georgia,  from  the  Special  Committee.  Having 
been  read  once,  Mr.  Giddings,  of  Ohio,  objected  to 
the  second  reading.  The  question.  Shall  the  bill 
be  rejected  ?  was  decided  in  the  negative,  by  a  vote 
of  187  to  95.  Mr.  Montgomery,  of  Pennsylvania, 
offered  as  a  substitute  the  bill  as  proposed  in  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Crittenden,  with  slight  modifica- 
tions. Mr.  Quitman,  of  Mississippi,  oflisred  a  sub- 
stitute, which  was  the  Senate  bill,  with  the  omis- 
rion  of  the  clause  declaring  that  the  people  have  a 
right  to  change  their  form  of  Government  in  such 
manner  as  they  may  see  proper.  The  substitute 
of  Mr.  Quitman  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  160  to  72. 
That  of  Mr.  Montgomery  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
120  to  112.  Bythis  substitute  aU  of  the  Senate  bill 
after  the  enacting  clause  Is  stricken  out.  The  toU 
lowing  is  the  important  section  of  this  bill : 

**That  the  Stete  of  Kansas  be,  and  is  hereby,  admitted 
into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  witti  Uie  original 
States  in  all  retpeots  whatever;  but  inasmuch  as  It  is 
greatly  disputed  whether  the  Constitotlon  with  which 
Kannw  ia  now  admitted  was  fklrlv  made,  or  escpreaaes  the 
will  of  the  people  of  Kaniaa,  this  admission  of  her  into 
the  Union  as  a  SUte  is  here  declared  to  be  upon  this  fun- 
damental condition  precedent,  namely;  Thai  the  said 
eonstitational  Instmrnent  ahall  be  iint  submitted  to  a 
vote  of  the  people  o^Kansas,  and  assented  to  by  them,  or 


a  majority  of  the  voters,  at  an  election  to  be  beld  l<or  ^ 
purpose ;  and  as  soon  as  such  asaent  shall  b*  giren,  sad 
duly  made  known  to  the  Preddent  of  the  United  Statsi, 
he  shall  announce  the  same  by  prodamatloii,  and  titerf 
after,  and  without  any  ftuther  proeeedtnga  on  the  part  of 
Congress,  the  admiaalon  of  the  aald  Stata  of  Kansas  tats 
the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  oricinal  8tatBa,iB 
all  reapects  whatever,  shall  be  complete  and  abacdote.  At 
the  said  election  the  voting  riiaU  be  by  batUot,  and  by  in- 
doTslng  on  hia  ballot,  as  eaoh  voter  may  pleaae,  *  for  tfae 
Constitutioa,*  or  *  against  the  Conatitntlon.*  Should  tbe 
said  Constitution  be  r^ected  at  the  said  electioo  by  a 
miyjority  of  votee  being  cast  against  it,  tban,  and  la  tbst 
erent,  the  inhabitants  of  said  Tezrltory  are  bereby  au- 
thorised and  empowered  to  form  for  themselves  a  Gon- 
Btitution  and  State  Government  by  ^e  nazne  of  tbe  Stals 
of  Kansaa,  preparatory  to  its  admission  Into  tbe  Unioe, 
according  to  the  Federal  Cooatitntioa,  and  to  tbat  end 
may  elect  del^ates  to  a  ConveDti<ai  as  bcreinaiter  loe* 
Tided." 

The  remainder  of  the  bill  relates  to  tbe  nsoal 
matters,  and  prescribes  the  manner  in  wbicb  tbe 
election  for  the  new  Constitutional  Convention  abaU 
be  held.  The  following  is  the  vote  upon  tbia  anb- 
sUtute: 

YsAS.  -^MesBia.  Abbott,  Adrain,  Andrews;  Arnold, 
Bennett,  Billinghurst,  Bingham,  Blair.  BUss,  Brmytoe, 
Bnfflnton,  Bunlngame,  Burroughs,  Csmpbell,  Case, 
Chaffee,  Chapman,  Clark  (Conn.),  Clark  (N.  Y.).  Clsw- 
aon,  Clark  B.  Cochrane,  Cockerill,  Colfax,  Comins,  Os- 
vode.  Cox,  Cragin,  Curtis,  DamreU,  Davis,  (Md.),  I>avis 

gnd.),  Daria  (Maas.),  Davi*  (Iowa),  Dawes,  Dean,  Dick, 
odd,    Durfee,    Eddy,    EngUah,   Famsworib,    Fentos^ 
Foley,  Foster,  Giddings,  Oilman,  Gllroer,  Ooocb,  Good- 
win,QraDger,  Groetbeck,  Grow,  Ball  (Ohio),  Hall  (UmmX 
Harlan,  Harris  (Md.),  Harris  (IlL),  Haakln,  Hickman, 
Hoard,  Horton,  Howard,  Owen  Jones,  KeOogg,  Kelaey, 
KUgore,  Knaro,  Kunkel  (Pa.),  Lawrence,  Leat3i,  Leltes^ 
Lovc^oy,    M'Kibben,   HanhaU    (Ky.),  HanbaU   (IIU, 
Matteaon,  Montgomery,  Morgan,  MorriU,  Morris  (Pa.), 
Morria  (HI.),  Morse  (BU.),  Morse  (N.  Y.),  Mott,  Jfonay, 
Nichols,  Olin,  Palmer,  Parker,  Pendleton,  Pettit,  Pike, 
Potter,   Pottle,   Purvlance,  Bicaud,  Ritchie,   Bobbins, 
Roberta,  Royce,  Shaw  (llL),  Sherman  (Ohio),  Sbennaa 
(N.  v.).  Smith  (lU.),  Spinner,  Stanton,  Stewart  (PennJ, 
Tappan,   Thayer,   Thompson,  TompUna,   Underwood, 
Wade,  Walbridge,  Waldron,  Walton,  Wasbbume  (Wia.), 
Waahbume  (Me.),  Waahbume  (llL),  Wilaon,  Wood— ISa 
Nats.— Mearrs.  Ahl,  Anderson,  Arnold,  Atkins,  Aveiy, 
Barkadale,    Bishop,  Bocock,   Bonham,  Bowie,    Borce, 
Branch,  Bryan,   Burnett,  Bums,  CasUe,  dark  (Mc), 
Clay,  Clemena,  CUngman,  Cobb,  John  Cochrane,  Oaig 
(Ma),  Craige  (N.  C),  Crawford,  Cnny,  Davidson,  Davis 
(Miss.),  Dewart,  Dlmmldc,  Dowdell,  Edmundson,  ElHott, 
EuBtis,   Faulkner,  Florence,  Fumett,  Gaitrell,  GfUis, 
(^oode.  Greenwood,  Gregg,  Hatch,  Hawkins,  Hill,  Hop> 
kins,  Houston,  Hughes,  Huyler,  Jackson,  Jcokina,  Jew- 
ett,  Jonea  (Tenn.).  J.  Glancy  Jonea,  Keitt,  Kelly,  Knn- 
kel   (Md.),   Lam^,    Landy,   Leidy,   Letcher,  IfacUy, 
MH^een,  Mason,  Mavnard,  Mile^  Milkr,  Mfllaoe,  Moors^ 
Miblack,  Peyton,  Phelps,   PhQlipa,  Powell,  (pitman. 
Ready,  Reagan,  Reilly,  RuAn,  Roasell,  Sandidge,  8avac^ 
Scalea,  Scott,  Searing,  Shaw  (M.  C),  Shorter,  Sickles, 
Singleton,  Smith  (Tenn.),  Smith  (Va.),  StaUworth,  Sts- 
phens,  Stevenson,  Stewart  (Md.),  Talbot,  Taylor  (S.  Y.\ 
Taylor  (La.),  Trippe,  Ward,  Warren,  Watkina,  White, 
Whiteley,   Winslow,   Woodson,  Worieodyke,  Wright 
(Ga.),  Wright  (Tenn.),  ZoUicoffBr— 119. 

Of  those  who  voted  Ajre,  92  are  Bepnblicans,  2S 
Democrats,  and  6  Americans.  Of  those  who  voted 
Nay,  104  are  Democrats,  and  8  Americans.  The 
snbstitnted  bill  was  then  sent  to  the  Senate  for  con- 
currence ;  Senator  Green  moved  that  the  Senate 
disagree,  and  the  motion  passed  bj  a  vote  of  32  to 
23.    The  House  subsequently  voted  to  adhere  to  its 

bill. ^Mr.  Calhoun,  the  President  of  the  late  Kan* 

sas  Constitutional  Convention,  has  at  length  an- 
nounced that  he  has  received  information  which 
leaves  no  doubt  that  the  returned  Tote  from  the 
Delaware  Grossing  Precinct  should  be  rejected,  sad 
he  shall  therefore  issue  the  certificaliBa  of  election 
to  the  persons  having  tbe  highest  nnmber  of  vote^ 
irrespective  of  the  vote  from  this  precinct.  "  I  re- 
gret to  add,**  he  says,  **  that  this  decision  will  give 
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the  control  of  KansM  to  the  party  which  I  riew  ab 
the  enemy  of  peace  and  good  ofder,  the  Constlto- 
tion  and  laws  of  the  Union.** 

An  Army  Bill  has  passed  both  Hooses,  antharia- 
ing  the  President  to  accept  the  services  of  ydon- 
teers,  not  to  exceed  the  nomber  of  three  regiments, 
for  the  defense  of  the  frontier,  quelling  disturbances 
in  Utah,  protecting  supply  and  emigrant  trains, 
and  suppressing  Indian  hostilities.  The  volun- 
teers are  not  to  be  accepted  in  bodies  less  than  a 
regiment,  whose  officers  shall  be  appointed  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  law  in  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories where  they  belong. — The  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  case  of  BCr.  Matteson,  of 
New  York,  who,  having  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
last  Congress  In  consequence  of  resolutions  from  an 
investigating  Committee  charging  him  with  brib- 
ery, was  re-elected  to  the  present  Congress,  re- 
ported that  it  was  inexpedient  to  take  any  further 
measures  for  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Matteson.  The 
report  was  accepted,  by  a  vote  of  96  to  68. — In  the 
Senate  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Minnesota  has 
been  acted  upon.  After  much  discussion  and  sev- 
eral amendments,  it  was  decided  that  the  State 
should  be  allowed  two  Representatives  in  Congress 
until  the  next  census.  The  House  have  not  yet 
acted  upon  the  bilL 

From  the  army  in  Utah  we  have  intelligence  to 
the  1st  of  March.  The  health  of  the  troops  remain- 
ed excellent,  and  they  were  unremittingly  engaged 
in  preparations  for  an  advance,  which  was  expect- 
ed to  be  made  about  the  20th  of  May.  The  grass 
on  the  plains  was  as  far  advanced  as  it  usually  is 
two  months  later  in  the  season.  Colonel  Johnston 
proposes  to  make  a  detour  to  the  north,  instead  of 
advancing  upon  Salt  Lake  City  by  the  usual  route 
of  Echo  Cafion.  The  chief  difficulty  apprehended 
relates  to  the  supplies.  Those  now  at  Fort  Bridger 
will  last  only  to  the  1st  of  May.  It  is  proposed  to 
forward  a  supply  train  from  Fort  Laramie  as  early 

as  possible. ^The  Legislative  Assembly  of  Utah 

have  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  President  and  to 
Congress,  in  which  they  set  forth  their  grievances, 
and  deny  the  truth  of  the  charges  brought  against 
the  Mormons.  They  ask  redress  for  the  wrongs 
suffered  by  them  in  Missouri  and  other  States ;  de- 
Biand  that  the  murderers  of  Joseph  and  Hjrrum 
Smith  and  Parley  Pratt  should  be  brought  to  jus- 
tice ;  that  the  troops  be  withdrawn  from  the  Terri- 
tory ;  and  that  they  should  have  the  privilege  to 
choose  their  own  rulers  and  make  their  own  laws, 
without  let  or  hindrance. 

Hon.  Thomas  H.  Benton  died  at  Washington 
April  10,  aged  76  years.  He  was  bom  at  Hilla- 
berongh,  N.  C. ;  emigrated  to  Tennessee,  where  he 
studied  law,  rose  to  eminence  in  his  profession,  and 
was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature.  In  1814  he 
removed  to  Missouri,  and  when,  in  1820,  that  Ter- 
ritory became  a  State,  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  retaining  his  seat  until  1851, 
a  period  of  thirty  years.  He  subsequently  served 
•ne  term  in  the  House  of  BepresenUtives,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  he  retired  from  public  !!&. 
Apart  from  his  long  and  conspicuona  political 
labors,  Ifr.  Beoton  will  be  remembered  for  his 
** Thirty  Years  in  the  Senate,"  and  hU  "Abridg- 
ment of  the  Debates  in  Congress,"  the  last  pages 
of  which  were  completed  only  a  few  hours  before 
his  death.  One  of  his  last  acts  was  to  address  a 
note  to  his  friends  in  Congress,  requesting  that  in 
case  of  his  dying  at  Washington,  the  event  shoold 
not  be  notieed  in  Congress. 


A  religious  movement,  whidi  has  had  no  parallel 
since  the  time  of  the  "  Gireat  Awakening"  in  the 
days  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  has  been  for  some  weeks 
in  progress  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  It  has 
been  felt  more  decidedly  in  New  York  than  else- 
where. The  apparent  converts  are  numbered  by 
tens  of  thousands,  many  of  them  frt>m  classes  usu- 
ally considered  the  least  accessible  to  religious  influ- 
ences.— ^The  three  remaining  steamers  of  the  Col- 
lins line— the  Adriatie^  BaUc^  and  Adontic^h%ye 
been  sold  by  order  of  the  sheriff.  They  brought 
only  $657,000,  hardly  one-fourth  of  their  estimated 
value. 

SOUTHERN  AMEBICA. 

Mexico  remains  in  a  state  of^ivil  war.  By  the 
Constitution,  the  resignation  of  Comonfort  i^aced 
the  executive  power  in  tlie  hands  of  Sefior  Juares, 
the  Chief-Justice,  who  collected  troops  to  oppose  Zu- 
loaga,  recently  appointed  President  in  virtue  of  **  the 
amended  Flan  of  Tacubaya."  Several  encounters 
took  place  between  the  forces  of  the  two  parties, 
which  resulted  in  favor  of  the  adherents  of  Zuloaga, 
who  finally  succeeded  in  taking  the  city  of  Guada- 
lajara, and  capturing  the  entire  Government  of 
Juares,  who  had  taken  up  their  quarters  there. 
Juares  and  his  officers  were  allowed  to  go  into  ban- 
ishment. Pronundamientos  are  the  order  of  the 
day,  but  the  Zuloaga  Ckivemment,  supported  by 
the  Church,  appears  to  be  gaining  g^und.  It 
is  said  that  Santa  Anna  has  left  hb  retreat  near 
Carthsgena  and  proceeded  to  Mexico,  by  way  ef 
Havana.  A  revolution  has  broken  out  in  Sonora, 
where  the  insurgent  leader,  Gaudara,  has  defeated 

the  Governor,  Peschiera,  in  several  battles. ^In 

the  Northern  States  a  desultory  war  is  waged  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  The  commander  of  the 
'*  reactionist"  forces  at  Tampico  calls  upon  all  oitr 
iaens  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  fifty  to 
take  up  arms  to  oppose  the  Constitutionalists  un- 
der Governor  Garsa ;  foreign  residents  are  also  in- 
vited to  form  themselves  into  companies  for  the 
prot^tion  of  the  town.  In  Matamoraa  enlistments 
are  being  made  for  the  **  libenfl"  party.  General 
Yidaurri  Is  said  to  have  defeated  the  Government 
troops  near  Monterey,  and  to  have  issued  a  decree 
ordering  those  who  had  bought  property  from  the 
Church,  for  which  they  are  still  indebted,  to  pay 
him  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the  amount  due  up<m 
the  purchases. 

General  Lamar,  our  newly-appointed  Minister  to 
Nicaniffua^  has  reached  the  capital,  presented  hia 
credentials  to  President  Martinez,  f^m  whom  he 
met  a  cordial  reception.  In  his  speech  he  assured 
the  President  of  the  good-will  of  the  United  States 
toward  Nicaragua,  and  said  that  it  was  the  determ- 
ined purpose  of  the  United  States  to  abstain  from 
all  improper  and  pragmatical  interfiuence  with  the 
internal  affiurs  of  other  nations,  as  well  as  fhun  all 
unprovoked  and  firaudulent  aggression  upon  their 
teiritories. — An  amnesty  has  been  proclaimed  in 
favor  of  all  Nicaraguans  implicated  in  the  disturb- 
ances in  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Walker  who  did  not  abandon  him  pre- 
vious to  the  capitulation  at  Bivaa,  or  who  were  not 
included  in  that  capitulation. 

New  hostilities  have  broken  out  in  Peru,  where 
the  Government  party  and  the  adherents  of  Yi- 
vanoo  have  for  some  months  kept  an  armed  watch 
upon  each  other.  On  the  21st  of  Febmary  an  at- 
tack was  made  by  the  insurgents  upon  Arica,  which 
proved  successftd.  On  both  sides  two  hundred  men 
were  killed  and  as  many  wounded.    In  lima  an 
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abortive  attempt  at  revolatioii  was  made  at  about 
the  same  time. 

A  rerolution  has  broken  out  in  Venemda,  The 
insurgents  took  possession  of  Puerto  Cabello  on  the 
6th  of  February,  then  marched  upon  Caracas,  die 
capital,  under  the  command  of  General  Castro,  and 
demanded  the  resignation  of  the  President,  Mona- 
gas,  who  had  become  generally  unpopular.  The 
President,  finding  resistance  impossible,  resigned, 
and  took  refuge  with  the  French  Minister.  A  pro- 
visional government,  with  Castro  at  its  head,  was 
thereupon  installed. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Palmerston  Ministry,  having  been  defeated 
in  Parliament  on  the  proposed  Conspiracy  Bill,  re- 
signed their  offices  on  the  22d  of  February.  The 
Earl  of  Derby  was  thereupon  directed  to  form  a 
new  Ministry,  of  which  the  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal members :  Firtt  Lord  of  the  Trtasury,  Earl  of 
Derby ;  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^  Mr.  Disraeli ; 
Lord  Chancellor^  Lord  Woodstock  (formeriy  Sir  F. 
Thesiger) ;  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affaira^  Lord 
Malmesbury ;  Secretary  far  the  Cohmei,  Lord 
Stanley  (son  of  the  Earl  of  Derby) ;  Secretary  of 
War,  General  Peel ;  President  of  the  India  Board, 
Earl  of  Ellenborough  ;  /Vrrt  Lord  of  the  Admiral- 
ty, Sir  John  Pakington.  The  new  Premier,  in  set- 
ting forth  the  proposed  policy  of  tlie  Grovemment, 
dwelt  particularly  upon  the  relations  with  France. 
Every  thing,  he  said,  rendered  a  good  understand- 
ing between  England  and  France  necessary  to  the 
peace  of  the  world,  which  was  endangered  by  any 
quarrel,  or  even  coolness,  between  them.  Tha^  was 
the  best  government  for  France  which  was  best 
suited  to  the  temper  and  disposition  of  its  people ; 
but  it  was  important  that  it  should  not  be  subject 
to  perpetual  change.  It  was  with  this  feeling  tliat 
he  rejoiced  in  tlie  recent  escape  of  the  Emperor 
from  assassination.  If  the  attempt  had  been  re- 
versed, and  an  attempt  had  been  made  upon  the 
life  of  the  Queen  of  England— especially  if  this  at- 
tempt had  been  made  by  foreigners  who  had  abused 
the  hospitality  of  a  neighboring  country  —  great 
feeling  would  have  been  aroused.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  expressions  of  feeling  in  France 
should  not  be  too  nicely  scanned ;  and  he  did  not 
think  that  the  sentiments  of  some  of  the  addresses 
of  the  French  colonels  represented  the  general  feel- 
ing of  the  army  of  France.  As  to  the  foreign  ex- 
iles in  England,  although  the  law  provided  penal- 
ties for  crime  committed  here,  it  was  impossible  to 
put  the  law  in  force  without  an  overt  act.  It  was 
most  unfortunate  ttiat,  together  with  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  late  Ministry',  a  dispatch  was  made 
public,  unaccompanied  by  any  answer  or  explana- 
tion. That  dispatch  would  be  answered  in  a  man- 
ner that  would  remove  all  irritation  from  the  minds 
of  the  people.  Under  all  circumstances,  and  with- 
out distinction,  the  right  of  asylum  would  be  main- 
tained inviolable ;  but  it  was  an  intolerable  griev- 
ance that  persons  enjoying  ttiat  protection  shotdd, 
by  their  acts,  involve  or  emliroil  England  with  its 
allies.  As  to  the  Reform  question.  Lord  Derby 
would  not  pledge  himself  now  to  introduce  any  bill 
of  the  kind,  but  as  coon  as  the  pressure  of  Parlia^ 
mentary  business  allowed  he  would  carefully  con- 
sider the  defects  in  the  present  system  of  represent- 
ation ;  and  at  the  next  session  he  hoped  to  be  able 
to  introduce  a  bill  which  would  be  accepted  as  fair 
and  reasonable  by  impartial  and  moderate  people. 
The  feeling  of  irritation  aroused  by  the  obnoxious 
dispatch  of  the  French  Government— the  failure  to 


reply  to  which  occasioned  tiie  Gre^thrcw  of  the 
Palmerston  Ministry— was  irery  general  and  Kt- 
ter.  This  seems,  in  a  great  measure,  to  have  beet 
allayed  by  the  reply  of  Count  Walewski  to  a  d»> 
patch  firom  the  new  Ministry,  disclaiming  any  of-  ' 
fensive  inten^n.  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  announcing  ta 
Parliament  the  reception  of  this  dispatch,  said  tliit 
the  painful  circumstances  which  had  for  a  time  sub- 
sisted between  the  two  countries  had^  been  term- 
inated in  a  friendly  and  honorable  manner.— The 
measures  to  be  adopted  in  India  have  <daimed  the 
attention  of  Parliament.  Acta  of  craelty  toward 
the  Sepojrs  were  strongly  condemned  by  all,  and  a 
spirit  of  justice  tempered  with  mercy  was  advo- 
cated. Lord  Ellenborough  stated  that  in  future  it 
would  be  neeessary  to  maintain  in  India  a  Euro- 
pean force  of  forty  battalions  of  infantry,  ten  of 
cavalry,  and  a  strong  body  of  artillery.— ^Prep- 
arations  for  another  attempt  to  lay  tiie  Atlantie 
Telegraph  cable  are  far  advanced.  The  same  ves- 
sels are  to  be  employed  as  last  sesison.  The  Brit- 
ish steamer  Agtxmemnon  has  begnn  to  take  the  ca- 
ble on  board ;  and  the  American  steamer  yiayara, 
which  has  again  been  detailed  for  the  service,  hss 
arrived  at  Plymouth. Count  Persigny  has  re- 
signed his  post  as  Minister  from  France,  and  is  to 
be  succeeded  by  the  Duke  de  Malakoff  (Marshal 
PeHssier). 

FBANCB. 
The  trial  of  Orsini,  Pierri,  Rudio,  and  Gomes, 
for  tlie  attempt  to  assassinate  the  £mperor  of  the 
French,  commenced  on  the  26th  of  February.    Pi- 
erri denied  all  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy  until 
the  day  before  the  attempt  was  made,  said  that  be 
then  repented,  and  took  no  part  in  the  act.    Go- 
mes, the  servant  of  Orsini,  knew  nothing  of  what 
was  to  be  done  until  the  last  moment.     Rudio  con- 
fessed every  thing,  and  inculpated  all  the  others; 
he  threw  one  bomb  himself.     Orsini  avowed  bit 
participation,  and  declared  that  he  had  intended  to 
kill  the  Emperor.     His  fixed  idea,  from  his  youth, 
had  been  the  deliverance  of  Italy  and  vengeance 
upon  the  Austrians.     When  the  French  landed  at 
Rome,  the  Italians  had  received  them  as  allies; 
but  they  soon  showed  themselves  bitter  enemies. 
After  the  fall  of  Rome  he  was  convinced  that  no  as- 
sistance was  to  be  looked  for  from  Napoleon,  and 
had  resolved  that  he  must  be  killed.      At  first  be 
had  intended  to  make  the  attempt  alone,  but  seeing 
the  impoeribility  of  approaching  the  Emperor,  he 
had  taken  others  into  the  scheme.     When  he  was 
arrested  he  had  resolved  not  to  speak  of  his  confied- 
erates,  but  finding  that  they  had  betrayed  him,  ^ 
had  given  way  to  a  feeling  of  vengeance.    Allsop, 
the  Englishman  who  had  aided  him  in  procuring 
tlie  manufacture  of  the  bombs,  and  under  whose 
name,  and  with  whose  passport,  he  had  entered 
France,  did  not  know  that  the  bombs  were  to  be 
used  to  kill  the  Emperor ;  he  supposed  that  they 
were  to  be  used  in  Italy.     Bernard,  who  is  now  un- 
der trial  in  England  for  participation  in  the  con- 
spiracy, he  said,  also  supposed  the  bombs  were  for 
Italy.     Of  the  other  prisoners  he  would  say  no- 
thing.    Orsini  was  defended  by  M.  Jules  Favre, 
who  in  his  speech  read  a  letter  from  the  prisoner  to 
the  Emperor.     **The  depositions  which  I  have 
made  against  myself,"  says  Orsini,  '*are  sufBdent 
to  send  me  to  the  scaffold,  and  I  shall  submit  to 
my  fate  without  asking  pardon,  both  because  I  will 
not  humiliate  myself  before  him  who  has  destroyed 
the  reviving  liberty  of  my  unhappy  country,  sn^ 
because  in  the  situation  in  which  I  am  now  ^oed, 
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d«aUi  for  me  will  ht  a  relieC."  But,  being  ae«r 
the  dote  of  hiB  eereer,  he  withes  to  make  a  last  ef- 
fort for  Italy,  for  whose  independence  he  had  sub- 
mitted to  so  many  aacrifioes.  In  order  to  maintain 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  it  Is  neeessarj,  he 
says,  that  Italy  shonld  be  independent.  He  does 
Bot  ask  that  France  should  interpose  directly ;  bat 
only  that  she  shonld  not  aid  Anstria,  and  should 
not  permit  Germany  to  do  so  in  the  stmgf^le  that 
was  perhaps  at  hand.  So  long  as  Italy  shall  not 
be  independent,  tiie  tranquillity  of  Europe,  and 
that  of  the  Emperor,  will  be  vain  illusions.  The 
prisoners  were  all  found  guilty.  Qomsa,  with  ex- 
tenuating circumstances,  was  sentenced  to  hard  la- 
bor for  life.  The  others  were  oondemned  to  death. 
The  sentence  of  Rudio  was  subsequently  commut- 
ed. Orsiai  and  Pierri  were  executed  by  the  guil- 
lotine on  the  18th  of  March,  the  former  meeting  his 
fote  with  much  dignity  and  firmness,  the  latter  be- 
tn}'ing  tokens  of  great  querulousness  and  trepida- 
tion.  ^Many  arrests  have  been  made  in  various 

parta  of  the  empire  of  persons  charged  with  revo- 
lutionary projects.  The  Moniieur  says  that  the 
arrests  of  ringleaders  number  fifty  in  Paris,  twen- 
ty in  Lyons,  twelve  in  Marseilles,  and  about  four 
in  each  of  forty  other  depsrtments.  At  Chalons, 
on  the  6th  of  Bianh,  a  revolutionary  attempt  was 
made.  Forty  men  made  a  sudden  attack  upon  a 
military  station,  raising  the  cry  of  Vwe  la  Hepub- 
lique.  Foiled  in  an  attempt  to  seixe  the  railway 
station,  they  took  poseessbn  of  a  bridge,  where 
they  were  attacked  and  dispersed.  The  ringlead- 
ers were  subsequently  apprehended. Some  at- 
trition has  been  excited  by  a  pamphlet  entitled 
''VEmpermr  Napoietm  III,  et  VAngUierre,''  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  written  at  the  instance  of 
the  Emperor.  It  treats  of  Napoleon*s  career  since 
his  accession  to  power;  extob  the  Anglo-French 
Alliance,  and  asserts  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Em- 
pe^r  for  its  continuance ;  and  then  enters  at  length 
into  the  refugee  question ;  shows  the  dang^  from 
the  machinations  of  foreign  refugees  in  London,  to 
which  the  French  Government  is  exposed;  and 
urges  the  Fjiglish  Government  and  people  not  to  be 
led  away  by  false  statements ;  concluding  with  a 
hope  that  the  alliance  will  stand  the  trials  to  which 
it  is  exposed.—-— Business  remains  rfry  much  de- 
pressed, occasioning  much  distress  among  the  work- 
ing-classes; the  Municipal  Commission  of  Paris 
have  resolved  to  commence  public  works  on  a  large 


scale,  for  the  purpose  of  aflbrdiag  work  to  the  I 
emfdoyed. 

THE  EAST.  " — 

From  India  there  has  been,  since  our  last,  no  in- 
tdligenoe  of  special  importance.  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell  having  concentrated  at  Cawnpore  a  force  of 
fifteen  regiments  of  European  and  three  of  native 
infisntr^',  three  of  European  and  two  of  native  cav- 
alry, furnished  with  eighty  heavy  guns  and  mor- 
tars and  sixty-tliree  field-pieces,  had  crossed  the 
Ganges  into  Onde,  and  marched  for  Lucknow, 
Where  he  expected  to  be  joined  by  an  additional 
force  of  12,000  Nepaulese  and  European  troops. 
The  final  struggle  was  expected  to  take  place  late 
in  February  at  Lucknow,  where  there  are  said  to 
be  eoUeoted  100,000  armed  insurgents.— The  trial 
of  the  ex-King  of  Delhi  has  been  concluded.  His 
complicity  in  all  the  outrages  alleged  against  him 
was  fuUy  proved,  but  as  his  life  was  guaranteed  at 
the  time  of  his  captare,  he  was  sentenced  only  to 
transportation  for  life  to  the  Andaman  Islands. — 
The  report  of  the  capture  of  Nena  Sahib  proves  to 
have  been  erroneous.  He  is  said  to  be  wandering 
about  in  Oude,  deserted  by  most  of  his  followers, 
and  seeking  to  escape  detection  and  capture  by 
constantly  shifting  his  place  and  changing  his  dress 
and  aoooutrements. 

The  capture  of  Cbnlon  was  effected  with  little 
further  opposition  than  that  noted  in  our  last  Re- 
cord. The  loss  of  the  Chinese  during  the  l>om- 
bardment  and  escalade  is  stated  not  to  have  ex^ 
oeeded  two  hundred  men.  Governor  Yoh  was  tak- 
en prisoner,  and  carried  on  board  the  English  ves- 
sels, where  he  conducted  himself  with  the  utmost 
haughtiness.  The  allies  had  installed  a  Tartar 
general,  Pihquei,  as  Yice-Govemor  of  the  city,  un- 
der the  supervision  of  a  commiltee  consisting  of 
one  French  and  two  English  officers,  and  had  issu- 
ed a  proclamation  inviting  the  people  to  return  to 
the  city,  with  assurances  of  protection.  Docu- 
ments are  said  to  have  been  discovered  at  Canton 
showing  that  within  three  months  Yeh  had  put  to 
death  20,000  persons.  The  blockade  of  Canton  was 
raised  on  the  lOtfa  of  Febmaiy.  The  American 
and  Russian  Ministors  had  joined  the  French  and 
English  in  their  demands  upon  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  letters  of  the  four  plenipotentia- 
ries had  been  forwarded  to  the  Emperor.  The 
French  and  English  forces  were  in  the  mean  while 
engsged  in  preparations  for  prooeeding  northward. 


Hiterani  jgotirefi. 


niatorff  of  the  Origm,  Formaiitm,  and  Adoption 
of  the  CotutkiUum  of  the  United  StaUe,  by  Gkobgb 
TioknobCdrtib.  Vol.  II.  (Published  by  Harper 
and  Brothers.)  The  thoroughness  of  research  and 
clearness  of  statement  which  marked  the  first  vol- 
ume of  this  important  work  are  no  less  conspicuous 
in  the  present  volume,  which  brings  the  laborious 
undertaking  of  the  author  to  a  close.  He  has  made 
the  statesmen  of  tUs  country  his  debtors,  by  his 
hminous  expositi<m  of  a  difficult  portion  of  our  na- 
tional history ;  while  tlie  publicists  of  other  lands 
will  find  in  his  ample  pages  a  store  of  information, 
in  regard  to  the  genius  and  development  of  our 
political  institutions,  which  they  might  search  for 
in  vain  among  the  libraries  of  the  Old  World.  We 
believe  that  absolute  reliance  may  be  placed  upon 
the  historical  statements  of  Mr.  Curtis ;  at  least, 


they  may  be  taken  with  less  abatement  than  is 
usnislly  necessary  in  accepting  researches  which 
involve  both  fact  and  opinion ;  for,  though  laying 
no  claims  to  neutrality  in  the  great  questions  which 
have  divided  the  suffrages  of  the  public  since  the 
establishment  of  our  independence,  he  does  not  lose 
sight  of  the  impartiality  and  comprehensiveness 
which  form  so  Urge  an  element  in  the  duties  of  the 
historian. 

The  volume  now  issued  opens  with  the  meeting 
of  the  Convention  which  assembled  in  Philadelpliia 
in  1787,  for  the  great  purpose  of  framing  a  system 
of  republican  government  for  the  united  interests 
of  thirteen  States.  The  fate  of  liberty  in  America, 
at  that  day,  depended  on  the  union  of  the  States ; 
but  to  dedde  on  the  degree  and  nature  of  such  a 
union  required  all  the  resources  of  statesmanship^ 
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Hm  obttadM  to  the  hannonioos  Action  of  the  Con- 
Tention  are  skillfiillj  analyied  by  the  author.  In 
describing  the  coarse  of  debate  and  action  in  the 
Gonyention  he  indnlgei  in  soffident  latitude  of  de- 
tail, without  ftlling  into  tedlons  and  unprofitable 
prolixity.  With  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitntion  by  the  respective  States,  indnding  a  sin- 
gularly interesting  account  of  the  efforts  of  Patrick 
Henry  and  Alexander  Hamilton  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  question,  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Curtis 
reaches  its  natural  termination ;  but  we  trust  we 
do  not  misunderstand  the  suggestion  at  the  dose, 
that  he  may  resume  the  pen  in  relating  tlie  history 
of  the  administration  of  Washington. 

Latt  Chaplert  recovered  from  the  Earhf  Hidory 
iff  American  Melhoditm^  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Wakblbt. 
(Published  by  Carlton  and  Porter.)  In  the  com- 
position of  this  work  we  find  a  curious  union  of  an- 
^quarian  seal  and  devout  loyalty  to  the  religious 
persuasion  with  which  the  author  is  connected.  By 
a  fortunate  discovery,  he  came  into  possession  of  an 
andent  document  containing  the  earliest  records  of 
Methodism  in  this  country.  He  at  once  wdcomed 
this  as  a  mine  of  hidden  treasures,  and,  without  de- 
lay, enthusiastically  engaged  in  exploring  its  con- 
tents. TJm  woric  in  question  was  the  original  re- 
cord of  the  stewards  and  trustees  of  the  John  Street 
Ketbodist  Church  in  this  dty,  extending  over  a 
period  of  neariy  thirty  years,  from  1768  to  1797, 
and,  of  course,  not  less  than  ninety  years  dd  at  this 
time.  In  the  hands  of  the  author  these  leaves  of 
yellow  paper  have  proved  fertile  in  suggestions, 
and  led  to  a  variety  tk  biographical  and  antiquarian 
details,  which  he  has  pursued  with  the  pious  assi- 
duity of  a  second  Old  Mortality.  His  own  ardor 
in  the  cause  may  have  sometimes  tempted  him  to 
dwell  on  certain  points  which  the  more  cardess 
reader  may  regard  only  as  **  trivial,  fond  records  ;** 
but  the  unction  and  sincerity  which  pervade  the 
work  are  of  a  contagious  character,  and  tend  to  in- 
spire an  interest  even  beyond  that  of  the  subject 
itsdf. 

The  Bappy  Borne,  by  KnwAir.  (Published  by 
Harper  and  Brothers.)  The  renowned  controver- 
sial pen  of  the  author  of  this  volume  is  here  ex- 
changed for  one  of  a  praetical  rdigious  aim.  It 
treats  at  length  of  the  moral  training  which  is  es- 
sential to  the  young,  and  of  the  religious  culture 
without  which  no  ethicd  inculcations  possess  vi- 
tality. These  important  themes  are  discussed  in 
a  tone  of  earnest  appeal,  and  illustrated  by  a  great 
variety  of  incidents  drawn  from  the  experience  of 
real  Hfe.  The  writer  never  loses  his  characteristic 
vivacity,  although  his  style,  in  this  work— as  re- 
quired by  the  nature  of  the  subject — is  greatly 
softened  down  from  the  vehemence  which  marks 
his  well-known  polemic  productions.  Without  the 
slightest  approach  to  stiffhess  or  formality,  he  pre- 
sents a  collection  of  valuable  didactic  precepts, 
showing  the  true  conditions  of  domestic  happiness, 
and  urging  their  importance  by  a  happy  selection 
of  impressive  examples. 

The  Pitte  Street  Ckt^  Leetitres.  (Published  by 
J.  B.  Jewett  and  Co.,  Boston.)  The  origin  of  this 
volume,  which  is  equally  novd  in  its  plan  and  its 
execution,  is  to  be  found  in  the  action  of  a  benevo- 
lent association  in  Boston,  at  whose  instance  six 
deigymen  of  different  denominations  were  invited 
to  preach  a  series  of  sermons  in  which  each  should 
set  forth  the  reasons  for  holding  Us  distinctive 
oreed.  The  summons  was  answered  by  several  em- 
iaeat  divines,  and  the  project  carried  into  success- 


ful executiott.  Each  of  the  preachers  appeals  to 
have  performed  his  task  faithfully,  and  the  zesuH 
is  a  comparative  view  of  the  grounds  of  Csitfa  oo 
the  part  of  the  denominatioDs  represented  fm  the 
course. 

Aulobioffreqihical  Sketches  and  RecoUectiomt^  hy 
Thkodobk  CLiAPP.  (Published  by  PhiU^  Samp, 
son,  and  Co.)  Mr.  Clapp  was  the  suooesaor  of  the 
celebrated  Lamed,  whose  early  death  hs»  not  yet 
ceased  to  be  mourned  by  the  lovers  of  eacred  do- 
quence,  and  for  thirty-five  years  was  devoted  to 
the  ministry  in  New  Orleans,  from  which  he  has 
latdy  retired  on  account  of  failing  health.  His 
book  is  occupied  with  details  of  sodetj  at  the 
Southwest,  especially  in  its  rdigious  aspecta,  and 
abounds  in  fiuniliar  locd  sketches  of  remarkahle 
fireshness  and  s|Hrit.  During  a  succession  of  sea- 
sons, in  which  the  dty  was  ravaged  by  eiddendca, 
Mr.  Clapp  was  constant  at  his  post,'unittng  the 
fidelity  of  the  pastor  with  the  courage  of  the  hero. 
His  record  of  a  singularly  varied  ex^rience,  is  ric^ 
in  incident,  and  will  be  read  with  interest  even  by 
strangers. 

Oriental  and  Wettem  S&eria,  by  Tuomam  Wit- 
JJLM  ATKiirsoir.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Broth- 
ers.) The  intention  of  the  author  in  performing 
the  tour  which  has  furnished  the  materials  for  tlM 
present  volume  was  rather  to  sketch  the  scenery 
of  a  wild  ahd  unfrequented  region  than  to  write  a 
book  of  travels.  So  many  objects  of  interest,  how- 
ever, were  crowded  upon  his  attention,  that  he  fdt 
himself  impelled  to  make  them  the  subject  of  an 
unpretending  narrative,  and  the  result  has  been  a 
very  pleasing  and  instructive  addition  to  the  libra- 
ry of  manners  and  customs.  Mr.  Atkinson's  tour 
extended  over  a  space  of  nearly  forty  thousand 
miles,  and  occupied  a  period  of  not  less  than  seven 
years.  His  work  is  constructed  trurn  journals  kept 
with  scrupulous  care  during  the  whole  journey,  in 
spite  of  fatigue,  annoyances,  and  numerous  hair- 
breadth escapes.  For  novdty  of  scene,  variety  of 
inddent,  and  attractiveness  of  style,  it  compares 
wdl  with  the  most  successftd  of  the  admirable 
works  with  which  English  literature  has  recently 
been  enriched  by  eminent  travelers.  Our  readers 
have  already  had  some  spedmens  of  Mr.  Atkin- 
son's power  of  description  in  the  condensed  sketch- 
es fhun  his  volume  presented -in  our  last  Number. 
Sermons,  by  the  late  Frkdkbick  W.  Robkbv- 
sov.  Second  Series.  (Published  by  Ticknor  and 
Fields.)  The  previous  volume  of  posthumous  dis- 
courses by  Mr.  Bobertson,  recently  published  in 
this  country,  created  a  very  general  interest  in  the 
mind  and  character  of  its  rardy  endowed  author. 
Not  a  few  readers  will  gladly  wdcome  the  present 
addition  to  theb  devotional  resources  from  the  same 
quarter.  Mr.  Bobertson  was  one  of  a  thousand. 
The  tone  of  his  mind  was  distinguished  fbr  its  man- 
liness. His  reliction  savored  less  of  the  schools 
than  of  a  rich  human  experience.  H is  words  glow 
with  a  living  sympathy ;  he  addresses  himedf  di- 
rectly to  the  heart ;  and,  without  losing  sight  of 
the  cardinal  prindples  which  formed  the  bads  of 
his  fdth,  he  views  them  less  in  tbdr  abstract  rela- 
tions than  in  their  practical  influence  over  a  wide 
circle  of  secular  relations.  Hence  he  challenges 
the  attrition  of  a  large  miscellaneous  audience. 
Many  even  who  have  a  distaste  for  the  commea 
run  of  religious  works  will  find  themsdves  attract- 
ed by  the  glowing  appeals,  the  feHdtous  illustra- 
tions, and  the  vitd  energy  and  tf  notion  of  the  pses- 
ent  author. 
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THE  BEVITAL  OF  RELIGION. —Benjamin 
Constant,  in  the  preface  to  his  treatise  De  la 
BtHgum^  remaria  that  wbenerer  the  human  race 
"  abnegates  the  religions  sentiment  it  abdicates  its 
noblest  titles,  deviates  from  its  tme  destiny,  and, 
in  a  wordf.strips  itself  of  all  which  oonstitutes  its 
snpremaoy.'*  It  is  the  spiritoal  part  of  Ills  nature 
which  distinguishes  man  from  the  brute ;  and  it  lias 
not  failed  to  yindicate  its  authoritj  in  all  ages  of 
human  history.  No  savage  tribe  lias  jet  been 
found  destitute  of  the  religious  sentiment ;  should 
one  such  be  discovered,  we  sliould  question  its  title 
to  humanity.  Nor  has  oivilisation  disturbed  tills 
fundamental  law.  The  sentiment  of  religion  has 
triumphed  over  all  human  passions  and  interests  in 
every  age  of  advancing  culture ;  and,  at  this  day, 
its  dominion  is,  not  indeed  more  widely  diflKised, 
but  more  widely  acknowledged  and  recognized 
than  ever  before. 

The  highest  form  which  the  religions  sentiment 
has  assumed  among  men  is  that  of  Christisnity— - 
its  latest,  and,  we  believe,  its  final  form,  because 
divinely  given.  In  the  Christian  religion  alone  is 
there  full  scope,  and  at  the  same  time  ample  mate- 
rial, for  the  development  of  the  great  fk^lties  of 
intellect,  feeling,  and  will,  which  make  up  the  life 
of  the  individual  mind,  and  underlie  the  oiganie 
growth  of  the  race.  For  the  intellect,  Christiani. 
ty  offers  a  knowledge  of  the  true  relations  between 
God  and  man ;  for  the  heart,  the  culture  and  exer- 
cise of  pure  affections ;  and  for  the  will,  the  per- 
formance of  right  actions.  Knowledge,  love,  and 
law-— these  are  the  essential  elements  of  Christiani- 
ty ;  and  the  true  work  of  the  Christian  Church  is 
to  convey  the  knowledge,  to  excite  and  cheridi  the 
love,  to  inculcate  and  enforce  the  law. 

Humanity  has  a  history  because  it  has  a  destiny. 
The  old,  mechanical  way  of  viewing  history  mere- 
ly as  a  chronicle  of  events,  unconnected  by  any 
law,  has  had  its  day.  The  organic  development 
of  the  human  race  is  now  the  fundamental  postu- 
late of  the  scientific  historian.  Even  the  Positive 
Philosophy,  which  b  the  very  gospel  of  Material- 
ism, seeks  to  explain  the  origin  of  all  the  arts  and 
institutions  of  men  in  their  nlations  to  a  historical 
law,  and  to  arrive  at  last  at  a  final  formula,  to  be 
called  the  science  of  Humanity,  or  CwUtzation. 
With  what  is  tme  in  this  theory  the  Christian  sys- 
tem fully  coincides.  Its  inspired  teachers,  whether 
prophets  or  apostles,  have  taught  that  its  propaga- 
tion is  to  go  on,  by  definite  and  appointed  means, 
until  it  shall  have  brought  all  the  arts,  sdenoes, 
snd  institutions  of  men  into  harmony  with  its  doc- 
trines and  precepts.  The  "  dvilisation**  of  the 
philosopher  b  the  **  millennium"  of  the  Christian. 
But  Christianity  recognises  what  the  so-called 
philosophical  historians  have  generally  ignored — 
the  hand  of  Qod  in  history.  It  looks  on  the  devel- 
opment of  humanity  on  this  earth  as,  in  the  lui^ 
guage  of  Carlyle,  "  a  mighty  drama,  enacted  on 
the  theatre  of  infinitude,  with  suns  for  lamps,  and 
eternity  as  a  back-ground ;  whose  author  is  God, 
and  whose  purport  and  thousand-fold  moral  lead  us 
up  to  the  *dark  with  excess  of  light*  of  the  throne 
of  God."  Of  this  great  drama  Christianity  herself, 
if  her  daims  are  valid  at  all,  must  be  the  central 
figure.  And  such,  in  foot,  she  professes  to  be. 
Christ  came  not  merely  to  reawaken  the  religious 
sentiment  in  men,  and  to  give  it  a  new  form  and  a 
new  Toioe,  bttt  to  establish  a  kingdom,  not  of  this 


world,  but  which  should  yet,  in  the  course  of  its 
triumphant  progress,  "subdue  all  kingdoms  unto 
itself:**  Christianity  claims  to  be  the  (oft  form  of 
religion,  because  it  is,  in  fact,  something  far  g^reat- 
er  than  a  form  of  religion— «ven  religion  itself;  not 
springing  from  human  nature,  but  sent  down  from 
heaven  to  purify  and  exalt  human  nature.  The 
Kingdom  of  God,  in  the  Christian  sense,  is  a  Di- 
vine idea,  and,  as  such,  is  sure  to  be  realized.  Its 
progress  toward  final  and  complete  realization  is 
the  central  thread  of  all  history,  secular  as  well  as 
sacred. 

But  in  Christian  history,  as  In  all  other,  there 
are  two  forces  at  work.  On  the  one  hand,  God 
works,  but  not  immediately  or  magically.  He  has 
created  man  rational  and  responsible;  and  free 
play  is  given  on  the  grand  theatre  of  the  world  to 
the  operation  of  the  human  element,  whether  in 
obedience  or  in  rebellion.  Christ  himself  has 
taught  the  laws  under  which  God  works  in  and 
through  the  free  agency  of  the  individual  man, 
and  in  tho/Oiganic  development  of  humanity  as  a 
whole,  in  those  beautifril  parables  which,  as  he  ex- 
pressly tells  us,  were  given  to  unfold  the  mysteries 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  That  kingdom  is  to 
propagate  and  extend  itself  by  the  instrumentality 
of  human  agents  in  a  world  of  evil.  In  the  indi- 
vidual man  it  is  to  be  a  leaven  working  intensive- 
ly, to  the  entire  renovation  of  his  character ;  and 
in  the  worid  of  society  it  b  to  diffuse  itself  through 
the  mass,  penetrating  all  human  institutions  with 
its  own  spirit,  dbintegrating  and  destroying  them 
when  they  are  incapable  of  assimilatioiv  to  its  own 
nature,  but  taking  up  into  its  own  life  all  such  as 
are  in  harmony  with  it.  In  the  exquisitely  appro- 
priate parable  of  the  mustard-seed  it  b  set  forth  as 
growing  fh>m  the  smallest  beginnings,  until,  at 
last,  it  spreads  over  all  the  earth.  In  sll  these  il- 
lustrations we  find  the  two  fundamental  ideas  of  a 
secret,  hidden  growth,  and  of  an  outward  and  vis- 
ible one.  If  Uie  leaven  does  its  mighty  work  of 
destruction  and  renovation  unseen,  the  tree  can  be 
seen  of  all  men  as  it  grows.  If  the  kingdom  of 
God  in  the  individual  soul  consbts  in  the  quiet  ex- 
ercise of  Christian  faith  and  virtues— *' in  right- 
eousness, peace,  and  Joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost'*— the 
kingdom  of  God,  as  set  up  in  the  world,  b  a  visible 
empire,  subject,  like  all  empires,  to  vicissitudes ; 
«*  having  a  visible  and  assignable  extent,  gaining 
ground  and  losing  g^und,  prospering  and  sinking, 
united  or  divided,  with  successes  and  reverses  like 
any  other  empire.**  Its  mighty  destinies  are,  in- 
deed, in  the  hands  of  its  great  Ruler  and  King,  but 
He  has  intrusted  its  earthly  factions  to  human 
agents,  and  has  left  them  to  carry  it  on,  under  Hb 
guidance  indeed,  but  yet  with  a  personal  and  in- 
dividual responsibility  for  its  success.  It  has  laws 
of  its  own,  but  they  are  all  adapted  to  the  general 
laws  of  human  nature,  and  are,  in  fact,  destined  to 
work  in  and  through  human  nature.  The  plant  b 
of  God*s  planting,  but  the  soil  b  earthly  and  the  at- 
mosphere b  human. 

The  hbtory  of  Christianity  firom  the  first  has 
been  but  an  illustration  of  these  principles.  From 
beginnings  so  small,  and,  in  a  human  sense,  so  in- 
significant that  the  hbtorians  of  the  time  hardly 
allude  to  them,  it  has  gradually  g^wn  to  be  the 
informing  principle  of  the  highest  forms  of  human 
civilization.  But  its  march  has  not  been  uniform. 
Almost  every  step  of  its  progress  has  been  mariLod 
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hj  struggle  and  conflict.  It  has  had  its  ages  of 
bloom  and  its  periods  of  apparent  decay.  Yet  the 
process  has  gone  on  with  whatever  windings ;  and, 
in  the  end,  it  has  not  merely  set  aside  the  obstacles 
that  sought  to  hedge  up  its  way,  but  has  really 
been  furthered  by  them. 

The  rules  given  by  Christ  to  his  human  agents 
for  the  propagation  of  liis  kingdom  were  very  simple. 
He  sent  them  out  into  the  midst  of  a  world  of  idol- 
atry, with  no  weapon  but  His  truth,  with  no  sword 
but  tliat  of  His  Spirit.  They  were  directed  to 
preach  that  truth,  and  to  gather  all  that  should  re- 
ceive it  into  communities,  for  the  culture  of  their 
affections  and  the  regulaition  of  their  lives.  To 
this  day  He  has  given  no  other  law.  But  the 
working  of  this  commission  varies  under  different 
circumstances.  In  heathen  lands  the  truth  has  to 
work  for  the  overthrow  of  existing  institutions,  as 
well  as  for  the  establishment  of  new  ones.  In 
Christian  communities  this  task  is  supposed  to  be 
already  done^  the  leaven  has  been  at  work  for  cen- 
turies, and  has  penetrated,  more  or  less  completely, 
the  whole  system  of  life,  in  the  family,  the  Church, 
and  the  State.  In  such  communities  one  would 
naturally  suppose  that  the  progress  of  religion 
should  be  quiet  and  uniform,  and  that  the  piety  of 
one  age  would  be  handed  down  to  the  next ;  that 
in  the  regular  training  of  Christian  families  and 
churches,  under  the  force  of  holy  examples  and  of 
religious  teaching  in  a  Christian  atmosphere,  one 
generation  after  another  should  grow  op  into  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  the  only  change  should  be  from 
one  degree  of  purity  and  spirituality  to  another. 
And  this  quite  natural  view  is  that  which  is  adopt- 
ed by  many  individual  Christians,  and  by  some  of 
the  strongest  and  best  Christian  Churches.  They 
hold  that  religion  can  only  be  safely  propagated 
by  the  slow  and  quiet  process  of  nurture  and  edu- 
cation ;  that  the  lambs  of  Christ's  flock  are  to  be 
fed,  not  physicked ;  that  men  are  to  be  taught  re- 
ligion, not  driven  into  it ;  that  an  inheritance  of 
piety  is  better  than  a  sudden  acquisition  of  it ;  and 
that  all  attempts  to  spread  the  power  of  religion  by 
other  than  the  ordinary  means  of  the  family,  the 
church,  and  the  school  must  end  in  reaction  and 
disaster. 

All  this  would  doubtless  be  true  enough. if  the 
so-called  Christian  nations  were  thoroughly  Chris- 
tian ;  or  even  if  it  could  be  said  with  truth  that  re- 
ligion is  the  prevailing  power  in  society.  But — 
sad  as  the  truth  must  be,  it  must  be  uttered — ^there 
is  no  Christian  state  of  which  it  can  be  said.  No 
kingdom  of  this  world  has  yet  become  the  kingdom 
of  our  God  and  of  his  Christ.  The  tree  is  growing, 
indeed;  its  roots  are  firmly  set  in  the  soil;  its 
branches  are  spreading  more  and  more  widely; 
but  it  is  yet  in  a  foreign  atmosphere.  The  Church 
is  still  distinct  from  the  world ;  and  from  present 
appearances  is  likely  to  be  for  ages  to  come.  It  is 
true  now,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  as  it 
was  when  Christ  uttered  the  saying  on  a  hill-side  in 
Judea,  that  the  way  of  religion  is  a  way  of  self-de- 
nial and  self-sacrifice.  The  teaching  in  the  family 
may  be  good ;  but  it  is  counteracted  by  the  lessons 
of  the  street  and  of  society.  The  doctrines  and  the 
precepts  of  the  pulpit  may  be  sound  and  thorough; 
but  they  are  nullified  by  the  practical  demands  of  a 
daily  life  amidst  unchristian  influences.  The  undue 
pursuit  of  wealth  is  as  inconsistent  now,  as  ever, 
with  the  life  of  Christianity;  but  no  community 
on  earth  has  ever  been  more  completely  engrossed 
in  this  pursuit  than  ours.     The  spiritual  nature  is 


never,  indeed,  utterly  crushed ;  bat  it  is  pot  to 
sleep,  in  individuals  and  in  Churches,  bj  the  nar- 
cotics every  where  diff'used  in  the  worldlj  atmos- 
phere of  our  common  Itfc. 

Here,  then,  appears  to  lie  the  necessity  and  the  ez^ 
planation  of  Revivals.  The  stream  that  runs  smootk* 
ly  enough  through  the  quiet  meadow  breaks  into 
a  cataract  over  the  rocks  that  impede  its  flow.    The 
Church  goes  on,  for  a  generation,  apparently  mak^ 
ing  no  progress,  but  her  lessons  of  truth  hare  been 
dropped  in  thousands  of  hearts ;  and  tbroogh  those 
y^ars  of  quiet  preparation  the  force  is  gatbering 
which,  at  some  time,  when  the  obstacles  to  her  ad* 
vance  seem  greater  than  ever,  shall  auddenly.riie 
up  and  rend  them  to  pieces.     Andrew  Crosse,  the 
English  electrician,  tells  us  that  in  e^ery  acre  of 
fog  there  is  accumulated  electricity  enongh  to  de- 
stroy every  animal  within  the  area ;   yet  no  one 
passing  through  the  quiet  mist  would  dream  of  the 
force  and  fire  it  conceals.     But  when  the  word  is 
given,  and  the  arrowy  flames  shine  out,  aH  men  see 
them,  though  all  men  do  not  understand  that  the 
thunder-storm  is  just  as  normal  in  its  period  as  an 
the  days  of  sunshine  and  of  mist  in  theirs.     The 
same  Divine  Power  that  keeps  the  elements  in 
equilibrium  during  the  calm  quiet  of  nature  lets 
them  loose  in  the  storm,  yet  governs  tbem  still, 
subordinating  calm  and  storm  alike  to  His  great 
purposes  of  beneficence  and  mercy.     So  in  the  mor- 
al world ;  none  but  the  Atheist  questions  that,  in 
its  wildest  upheavings,  the  hand  of  God  controls 
the  evolution  of  human  passions  and  activities, 
ever  "  out  of  seeming  evil  still  educing  good."  The 
Christian  theory  is,  that  Christ  is  the  Head  of  the 
Church ;  that  He  guides  it  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  and 
that  all  good  movements,  whether  in  the  Church 
itself  or  in  the  hearts  of  thelndividnals  tliat  com- 
pose it,  are  due  to  the  influence  of  that  Spirit,  work- 
ing, however,  in  entire  harmony  with  the  institu- 
tions and  agencies  which  God  has  established  in 
society,  and,  in  fact,  making  the  family,  the  school, 
and  the  Church  the  ordinary  media  of  His  opera- 
tions.    This  theory  assumes  that  Christianity  is  a 
religion  above  nature ;  indeed,  it  admits  that  Chris- 
tianity is  no  religion  at  all  if  it  be  not  supernatu- 
ral.    And  it  leaves  room  for  extraordinary  mani- 
festations of  Divine  influence  as  well  as  for  tbs 
ordinary— for  the  tropical  shower  as  well  as  for  the 
gentlest  spring  rain.     Indeed,  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity seems  to  show  that  its  greatest  visible  tri- 
umphs have  been  the  fruit  of  such  manifestations. 

There  have  been  many  revivals  of  religion,  so 
called,  since  the  days  of  Luther,  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic, as  well  as  in  the  Protestant  Churches,  both  in 
Europe  and  America.  The  greatest  of  these  and 
the  most  permanent,  both  in  the  duration  of  tbe 
excitement  and  in  its  fruits,  were  doubtless  those 
which  attended  the  preaching  ofWesley,  WhitefieM, 
and  Jonathan  Edwards.  These  movements  were 
preceded  by  long  periods  of  religious  apathy  and 
dullness.  If  ever  a  "  great  awakening**  was  need- 
ed, it  was  in  England  in  1740.  Southey  tells  us  tbst 
ecclesiastical  discipline  had  almost  totally  decay- 
ed, and  that  the  clergy  enjoyed  as  little  respect  as 
they  did  authority.  No  clergy  in  Europe  were  more 
remiss  in  their  labors,  less  severe  in  their  lives.  The 
literature  of  the  time  was,  as  it  always  is,  a  just  cri- 
terion of  the  moral  condition  of  the  age.  The  inde- 
cent wit  of  Congreve  had  formed  the  taste  and  even 
the  language  of  the  men  and  women  that  controlled 
society ;  and  Dryden  declared  it  to  be  '*  the  ool/ 
prop  of  the  declining  stage."    That  must  have  in- 
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deed  been  a  low  stage  of  natioiial  morality  which 
found  its  most  faithfiil  pictures  in  **Tom  Jones'* 
And  **  Joseph  Andrews.**  The  qniet  incolcation 
of  ordinary  morality  by  Addison,  was  thought  to 
be  a  miracle  of  rirtue  and  religion.  It  was  in  a 
tone  of  deep  sadness  thai  Butler  wrote,  in  1736,  in 
the  Preface  to  his  sublime  **Analogy,"  that  it  had 
come  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  Christianity  was 
not  so  much  as  a  subject  of  inquiry ;  but  that  it  was 
now,  at  length,  discovered  to  be  fictitious ;  and  that 
nothing  remained  **  but  to  set  it  up  as  a  principal 
subject  of  mirth  and  ridicule,  as  it  were,  by  way 
of  reprisals  for  its  having  so  long  interrupted  the 
l^easures  of  the  world."  The  men  of  the  higher 
classes  were  generally  infidel  in  opinions  and  de- 
bauched in  morals ;  the  mass  of  the  common  peo- 
ple were  sunk  in  ignorance,  vice,  and  brutality, 
to  a  degree  of  which  even  heathenism  might  have 
been  ashamed.  In  the  midst  of  this  darkness  the 
Wesleyan  revival  arose;  for  thirty  yeare  it  con- 
tinued in  full  force  and  activity ;  and  every  im- 
partial historian  confesses  tliat  it  changed  ttte  fkce 
of  the  English  nation.  It  taught  the  simple  creed 
of  Christendom  in  sermons,  tracts,  and  books,  and 
the  uncultivated  miners  of  Cornwall  rose  from  the 
depths  of  ignorance  to  become  a  comparatively  cul- 
tivated people.  It  proclaimed  the  evangel  of  love 
OS  the  true  imitation  of  Christ,  and  the  plain  pre- 
cepts of  Cliristian  etliics  as  the  law  of  human  con- 
duet  for  every  man,  from  the  king  to  the  peasant ; 
and  the  rude  colliers  of  Kingswood  laid  aside  their 
brutal  ways  and  savage  manners,  and  became,  from 
the  most  turbulent  the  most  qniet  and  orderly  of  the 
lower  class  of  Englishmen.  The  movement  reached 
theChurch  of  England  itself,  and  at  last  pervaded  the 
homes  and  corrected  the  habits  of  all  ranlLS  of  men. 
The  awakening  in  New  England  arose  under  sim- 
ilar drenmstances,  and  though  less  vast  in  its  scale 
of  operations,  its  fruits  were  equally  beneficent  in 
its  narrower  sphere.  Tlie  changes  of  a  hundred 
yean  have  not  sufficed  to  efface  the  footsteps  of  the 
great  reformation  begun,  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic, from  1785  to  1740. 

The  Protestant  Churehes  of  England  and  Amer- 
ica are  now  passing  through  a  similar  revival, 
marlLed,  however,  by  many  features  not  to  be  traced 
in  former  great  excitements.  In  this  country  es- 
pecially, the  movement  has  t>een  unprecedented  in 
the  apparent  spontaneity  of  the  outbreak,  bunt- 
ing forth  almost  simultaneously  at  many  different 
pcAnts,  and  in  the  vast  extent  of  territory  over 
which  it  spreads.  For  a  number  of  years  before,  the 
religions  life  of  tlie  country  had  been  apparently 
feeble,  if  not  declining.  Political  excitements  had 
diverted,  to  a  large  extent,  the  energies  of  the  so- 
called  rsligious  oommunity  Arom  Christian  activi- 
ties ;  and  tlieir  evil  effects  were  not  lessened  by 
the  feet  that  moral  questions  were  supposed  to  be 
inv(4ved  in  the  politicaL  The  hunun  mind  tol- 
eratee  but  one  absorbing  fueling  at  a  time.  And 
while  the  activities  of  Christiuis  were  taken  up 
with  political  strifes,  their  zeal  in  the  immediate 
sphere  of  religion  necessarily  lay  in  abeyance. 
The  same  cause  hindered  the  progress  of  religion 
among  worldly  men ;  it  was  hard,  amidst  the  din 
of  incessant  warfare,  in  the  **  storm  and  pressure" 
period  of  our  politics,  to  get  a  hearing  on  spiritual 
topics  at  all.  The  political  gatherings  of  all  par- 
ties were  attended  by  eager  thousands ;  wldle  the 
pastors  of  the  churches  had  to  lament  over  dimin- 
ished and  indifferent  congregations. 

Bat,  hesldef  this  ocfa^onal  disturbing  agency, 


there  has  l>een  anotlier,  fer  mora  potent,  because 
for  more  steady  in  its  operation,  and  reaching  to 
circles  of  society  which  the  political  excitement 
has  not  penetrated.  In  no  country  are  the  means 
of  money-making  so  abundant  as  in  America,  and 
in  none  have  the  material  interests  of  mankind  ad- 
vanced more  rapidly.  Tlie  vastness  of  our  territo- 
ry, and  its  almost  exliaustless  resources,  have  gen- 
erated a  corresponding  vastness  of  conception  and 
enterprise  among  our  people.  The  great  task  of 
conquering  nature  tliroughout  this  continent,  and 
subduing  it  to  the  uses  of  civilised  men,  has  ttom 
the  beginning  imparted  to  the  national  mind  an  ex- 
traordinary energy  and  activity.  But  the  events 
of  the  last  fifteen  years — ^the  enlargement  of  our 
territory,  and  the  discovery  of  the  richest  and  most 
extensive  gold  fields  the  world  has  ever  known — 
have  stimulated  this  American  energy,  which  liad 
lasted  long  enough  to  become  normal,  into  an  al- 
most pretematurel  intensity.  This  mental  and 
moral  exakation  (not  to  say  insanity)  penetreted 
the  whole  mind  of  the  country,  giving  rise  to  a  gen- 
eral devotion  to  purely  material  and  worldly  inter- 
ests. The  membere  of  the  Churoh  did  not  es- 
cape the  contagion— nay,  if  tlie  truth  were  known, 
it  would  perliaps  b^  found  that  many  of  the  clergy 
have  made  their  **  ventures"  in  Wall  Street,  in  city 
lots,  or  in  Western  acres.  We  have  been  a  nation 
of  enthusiasts  in  the  punuit  of  wealth.  But  this 
enthusiasm  is  not  oonducive  to  religious  progress ; 
and  the  tone  of  feeling  in  the  Churoh  was  as  low, 
perhaps,  a  year  ago,  as  is  at  all  consistent  with  vi- 
tality; and  in  stead  of  making  constant  aggres- 
sions upon  the  world,  she  appeared  to  have  liard 
work  to  hold  her  own.  In  the  halcyon  days  of  pros- 
perity, from  1860  to  1858,  the  Churoh,  equally  with 
the  world,  was  wrapped  in  an  illusive  dream  of  ma- 
terial security  and  wealth.  In  the  apt  language  of 
the  parable  in  the  Grospel,  we  were  pulling  down  our 
bams  and  building  greater ;  as  individuals  and  as 
a  people  we  were  saying,  "  Soul,  take  thine  ease ; 
thou  liast  much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years.'* 

But  the  vail  was  hastily  torn  away;  the  illusion 
was  rudely  and  suddenly  dispelled.  The  com- 
mercial revulsion  of  1857  astonished  our  people — 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  sagacious  minds,  whose 
warnings  fell  unheeded  upon  preoccupied  ears — as 
though  it  were  a  miracle.  The  shock  was  so  sud- 
den as  almost  to  dethrone  the  national  reason ;  the 
leaders  of  finance  gpnoped  in  the  mist  equally  with 
the  humblest  laborer  discharged  fh>m  employment ; 
no  roan  could  trust  his  fellow.  The  preceding 
unnatural  exaltation  was  followed  by  an  equally 
unnatural  depression.  Fictitious  reputations  of 
wealth  collapMd  at  once ;  men  who  supposed  them- 
selves capitalists  found  their  fancied  fortunes  van- 
ishing like  mist;  even  some  solid  estates  were 
shattered  in  the  general  confusion.  Families  ac- 
customed to  luxury  wete  brought  to  rigid  econo- 
my ;  and  toiling  thousands,  wont  to  live  in  com- 
fort, were  made  to  stand  face  to  face  with  want. 
Not  only  were  baseleu  schemes  of  cupidity  sudden- 
ly broken  up,  but  the  legitimate  pursuits  of  tnde  and 
industry  were  everywhere  arrested.  The  first  re- 
sult was  stupor ;  then  there  was  a  brief  period  of 
mental  and  moral  stagnation.  But  the  natural 
elasticity  of  the  American  mind  soon  showed  itself. 
The  first  symptoms  of  moral  reaction  appeared  in 
acts  of  charity ;  in  tliis  city,  and  throughout  the 
country,  even  before  the  great  question  of  restoring 
trade  and  confidence,  was  put  the  question,  How 
shall  the  poor  be  kept  fh>m  starving?     It  was  a 
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sign  of  moral  soundness ;  the  yean  of  worldliness 
\nd  selfishness  had  not  soffioed  totally  to  corrapt 
the  great  heart  of  the  nation.  In  a  few  weeks  other 
signs  appeared.  Gradually,  and  withoat  any  spe- 
cial means  of  the  so-called  revtvalitmf  the  chorches 
were  filled  tip  with  worshipers.  Men  began  to  be- 
think themselves  that,  after  all,  the  spiritual  nature 
is  above  the  animal ;  that  religion  is  the  highest  of 
all  topics — higher  than  politics,  higher  tlian  worldly 
progress,  higher  than  wealth.  The  first  marked  in- 
dication  that  a  great  revival  was  dawning  upon  this 
city  was  significant.  It  was  announced  that  a  meet- 
ing for  daily  prayer,  intended  chiefly  for  merchants, 
would  be  held  in  a  church  still  standing  in  one  of  the 
narrow  streets  "down  town,"  long  since  given  up 
to  trade.  It  was  a  bold  step  thus  to  inaugurate  a 
daily  service  of  God  in  the  very  haunt  of  Com- 
merce, where  Mammon  had  been  enthroned  and 
worshiped.  Tet  the  merchant  stopped  on  his  way 
to'Chsnge ;  the  derk  droi^ted  his  pen  for  an  hour; 
the  drayman  stopped  his  horse  at  the  church-door ; 
and  the  place  of  prayer  was  soon  too  small  for  the 
throngs  who  sought  its  solaces  and  its  aids  to  pen- 
itence. Other  dinrches  were  opened ;  these  too, 
were  soon  filled ;  an  abandoned  theatre  was  open- 
ed and  thronged ;  and,  for  weeks  together,  at  least 
twenty  large  assemblies  were  gathered  daily  in 
this  city  for  religious  worship. 

A  marked  peculiarity  of  these  meetings,  from  the 
beginning,  has  been  the  absence  of  the  purely  eccle- 
siastical element.  Many  of  them  have  been  con- 
ducted entirely  by  laymen ;  and  the  exercises  have 
consisted  simply  in  singing  and  prayer,  in  brief  nar- 
ratives, and  earnest  exhortations-— delivered,  not  in 
a  professional  way,  but  with  the  simple  directness 
of  a  newly-excited  human  sympathy,  making  men 
willing  to  talk  and  to  listen  to  each  other  about  their 
highest  spiritual  interests.  Men  of  all  religious 
sects  have  participated  in  these  meetings  on  the 
common  footing  of  faith  and  love ;  the  sectarian 
element  has  been  lost  and  absorbed  in  the  Chris- 
tian. We  do  not  regard  the  division  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  into  various  bodies  as  an  unmitigated 
evil ;  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  Christianity 
because  of  the  diversity  of  sects  might  as  well  deny 
the  existence  of  humanity  because  of  the  diversity 
of  nations.  Menzel  remarks  that,  if  religion  is  to 
act  on  men,  it  must  be  remembered  that  men  rer 
dprocally  exert  an  influence  on  religion.  As  the 
pure  white  light,  when  absorbed  by  earthly  objects, 
is  refracted  in  many  colors,  so  the  religious  ele- 
ment, entirely  simple  in  itself,  takes  many  varie- 
ties of  form  in  its  diffusion  among  men.  But  the 
Divine  idea  pervades,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
all  the  manifold  forms  of  Christian  life  and  wor- 
ship. In  the  Christ  whom  they  all  recognize,  true 
believers  are  one.  But,  every  advancing  move- 
ment in  the  history  of  the  race,  every  discovery  in 
science,  every  triumph  over  nature,  every  new  in- 
strument and  product  of  civilization,  tends  to  bring 
mankind  together,  to  break  down  the  barriers  that 
separate  kingdoms  and  races,  and  to  elevate  the 
human  element  above  the  national ;  so  every  out- 
ward manifestation  of  the  essential  Christian  uni- 
ty which  subsists  among  the  varied  organizations 
that  make  up  the  Church  on  earth  is  to  be  wel- 
comed as  a  harbinger  of  the  coming  time  when 
all  these  distinctions  shall  give  way  before  the  per- 
vadmg  and  assimilating  power  of  the  common 
Christianity.  Such  an  illustration  the  existing  re- 
vival has  afforded  in  the  co-operative  labors  of 
clergy  and  people  of  nearly  all  the  Protestant 


Churches  in  the  great  work  of  awmkening  the  pob- 
lie  conscience,  and  of  t-ea rhing  the  iiewly<<oused 
intellect  of  the  careless  msssea  tha  leasoas  of  a 
simple  futh  and  of  a  pure  Ufe. 

But  the  '<  Union  Meetings*'  have  fonned  otij  s 
small  part  of  the  assemblies  for  reli^ooa  porpoai 
which  have  been  held,  in  addition  to  the  ordhuij 
occasions  of  worship,  for  the  last  three  months  la 
this  city,  and  indeed  throughout  the  country,  (nm 
Maine  to  California.     The  pastors  of  meet  of  tkt 
churches  have  generally  entered  into  the  spirit  «f 
the  movement ;  the  preaching  has  been  earaeit, 
practical,  and  affectionate ;   and  the  number  of 
services  has  been  greatly  increased,  many  chntb- 
es,  in  fact,  having  been  open  every  day  or  eva7 
night  for  weeks  sad  months  together.    Even  thost 
classes  of  religionists  that  do  not  sympathize  witk 
the  revival,  as  such,  have  felt  its  inflnence  indi- 
rectly; the  Soman  Catholic  churches  have  hsd 
fuller  and  more  devout  audiences  than  usual  at  tk 
solemnities  of  Lent  and  Passion  Weelc ;  and  thst 
part  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal   Chnrdi  whaA 
adheres  most  strictly  to  what  it  holds  to  be  ths 
"  ancient  landmarks,"  has  found  the  number  ef  at- 
tendants at  daily  prayers  insensibly  growing  frn 
a  handAil  to  a  large  congregation.   Bat  among  tbt 
other  sects  generally — Presbyterians,  MethodisU, 
Baptists,    Congregationalists,    Dutch    Reformed, 
etc.--4he  revival  has  been  acknowledged  as  a  Di- 
vine manifestation,  and  all  legitimate  means  ban 
been  employed  to  turn  the  visitation  to  the  beit 
account.     All  former  revivals  among  the  so-csUed 
Evangelical  sects  have  been  characterized  by  great- 
er or  less  excitements,  both  mental  and  physicsL 
Impulses,  frights,  and  visions  figure  largely  amoaf 
their  mental  phenomena;   leapings,  contortiooii 
and  muscular  motions  of  all  kinds,  voluntary  sni 
involuntary,  among  the  physicaL      Whltefieki'k 
meetings  at  Cambuslang  continued  sometimes  aa- 
til  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  under  his  fieiy 
eloquence  multitudes  would  **  shake  like  a  reed.'* 
Ifany  would  fall  to  the  earth  as  if  dead ;  and  tbt 
meetings  would  dose  amidst  cries,  swoons,  sad 
transports.     To  use  his  own  language,  the  people 
would  be  "  borne  away  like  soldiers  wonnd^  sad 
carried  off  a  field  of  battle."    The  same  pheneo* 
ena  attended  Wesley's  preaching,  in  many  cases; 
and  they  appeared,  as  well,  among  the  cool-besd- 
ed  New  Knglanders,  under  the  labors  of  Jonathan 
Edwards  and  his  coadjutors.    At  a  later  period, 
especially  in  the  Western  States,  the  exatemeat 
of  great  awakenings  showed  even  stronger  physic 
al  manifestations.    The  accounts  hand^  down  to 
us  of  the  **  jerks,"  as  one  of  the  strangest  and  molt 
prevalent  of  these  phenomena  was  called,  resd  sl- 
most  like  the  medical  report  of  an  epidemic  e|nlep- 
sy.    But  no  such  indications  have  appeared,  in  any 
quarter  of  the  country,  during  the  present  reg- 
ions movement.     The  sermons,  prayers,  and  ex- 
hortations haVe  been  earnest,  indeed,  but  calm  and 
sober ;  there  have  been  convictions  by  the  thou- 
sand, but  no  convulsions ;  and  men  have  seemed  to 
turn  their  thoughts  to  religion  more  under  the  im- 
pulse of  newly-awakened  love  than  of  sudden 
alarm.   When  it  is  remembered  that  the  territoriil 
extent  of  the  awakening  is  Car  greater  than  thst  of 
any  that  has  preceded  it,  and  that  the  numbtf  of 
converts  is  also  vastly  beyond  any  former  record, 
this  singular  absence  of  extraraganoa  and  of  phy*- 
leal  exdtement  appears  still  more  remarkable. 

Still  it  can  not  be  supposed  that  agreat  aadgii- 
eral  aglutionlike  thii  should  go  on  without  its  ps- 
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cahMtdangfn,  "  The  himiAn  mind,"  tayt  Lather, 
**is  like  a  beggar  on  horseback ;  aet  him  up  on  one 
tide,  and  he  (alli  off  on  the  other.'*  In  religtooi 
movementi,  at  in  all  others,  there  are  limits  iHiich 
can  not  be  transcended  without  fearftd  peril: 

•*Bii  modus  in  rebos;  soat  eerti  deniqae  flnes 
Quo*  ultra  dtrsqae  neqoit  eonsiitere  reetnm.** 
One  of  the  first  dangers  to  be  apprehended  is  the 
rise  of  enthosiaam  to  the  surface.  Isaac  Taylor 
remarks  that,  **  unless  a  perpetual  miracle  were  to 
intercept  the  natural  operation  of  common  causes, 
religion,  not  less  than  philosophj  and  poetry,  will 
draw  enthusiasts  within  its  predncts.**  It  is  the 
infirmity  of  weak  and  ill-regulated  minds  to  yield 
themselves  entirely  to  the  prevalent  passion ;  it  is 
equally  the  fsult  of  such  minds  to  forget  that  their 
proper  place  is  a  subordinate  one.  The  history  of 
Christianity  Is  fall  of  examples.  The  churches 
founded  by  St.  Paul  were  infested,  within  a  few 
years  from  their  origin,  with  enthusiastic,  fimatic- 
al,  and  turbulent  spirits.  The  Lutheran  Reform- 
ation opened  the  way  for  Antinomians  and  iUumi' 
nati,  deceivers  and  deceived.  And  so,  in  every 
great  Revival  in  later  Protestant  history,  enthusi- 
asm has  followed  in  the  track  of  seaL  The  thing 
itself  is,  perhaps,  unavoidable ;  but  it  may  be  kept 
within  bounds,  and  rendered  comparatively  harm- 
less, if  its  first  manifestations  be  checked  by  the 
leaders  in  the  religious  movement.  But  there  is 
a  peril  of  another  sort  to  which  those  leaders  them- 
selves are  liable.  It  is  that  of  substituting  ma- 
chinery for  fsitli,  and  engineering  for  earnestness, 
when  the  excitement  of  tlie  public  mind  begins  to 
flag.  On  this  rock  many  former  awakenings  have 
split  in  spite  of  good  promise  at  the  first.  The 
temptation  will  be  great ;  but  the  very  character 
of  the  means  and  manifestations  of  the  present  Re- 
vival will  make  it  less  than  in  former  ones.  The 
ambition  to  number  many  converts  is  also  one  of 
the  besetting  vices  of  religious  leaders,  and  it  often 
conduces  to  spurious  forms  of  religious  life,  and  to 
professions  without  practice.  Transient  and  spas- 
modic feelings  are  apt,  in  the  haste  with  which 
multitudes  of  individual  cases  must  be  treated,  to 
be  mistaken  for  a  real  moral  change.  But  feeling 
is  not  faith;  impulses  are  not  principles.  To  chant 
the  J)e  Profumdi$^  even  with  a  genuine  emotion  for 
the  time,  is  one  thing ;  to  lead  a  new  life  is  quite 
another.  The  true  test  of  all  professedly  spiritual 
movements,  and  the  only  one  by  which  the  outer 
world  will  ever  judge,  is  the  ethical  one.  It  is 
Christ's  own  criterion,  also,  that  his  disciples  are 
to  be  known  by  tlielr  firnits. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  the  Christian  Churches  and 
pastors  to  guard  against  these  evils  to  a  great  de- 
gree, and  it  is  one  of  their  most  important  duties 
at  the  present  crisis  to  do  so.  It  most  not  only 
be  their  object  to  awaken  the  leligious  affiectioiis 
of  the  multitudes  that  throng  to  them  for  guidance, 
but  to  build  up  their  minds  on  a  solid  bMis  of  f»> 
ligious  instruction,  and  to  inculcate  earnestly  and 
perseveringly  the  great  precepts  of  the  Christian 
law.  Under  the  labors  of  Richard  Baxter  the  rab- 
blQ»of  EUdderminster  were  dianged  in  a  few  years 
into  one  of  the  most  decorous  and  virtuous  com- 
munities in  England ;  but  he  put  books  into  every 
house,  and  made  every  femily  a  school  of  moral 
discifjine.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  the  present 
comparatively  advanced  state  of  general  culture, 
and  with  the  great  number  of  earnest  and  educated 
men  that  now  adorn  the  ranks  of  the  American 
clergy,  the  final  resnlu  of  the  present  great  awaken- 


ing will  far  transcend  those  of  the  movements  ef 
former  times ;  and  that  the  Revival  of  1868  will  as 
far  exceed  those  of  1740  in  the  permanency  of  its 
fruits  as  it  has  done  thus  fer  in  the  simplicity  of 
its  means  and  the  moderation  of  ita  manifestationB. 

(Cltttoi's  ^w^  Cjiali. 

"  rpHE  time  of  the  ainging  of  birds  is  come,  and 

X  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  the  land." 
The  jubilant  description  of  spring,  in  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  is  still  unequaled.  Among  all  the  poets 
none  have  sung  a  sweeter  strain.  In  all  literature 
there  is  nothing  more  buoyant  and  festive,  of  a 
richer  spring  hue,  of  a  livelier  spring  impulse,  than 
the  words  which  are  preserved  to  us  in  such  a  won- 
derfU  translation. 

It  is  this  very  singing  of  birds  which  is  the  foil 
and  final  certificate  of  the  spring's  arrival.  The 
song  of  the  first  blue-bird  i^erces  the  heart  of  the 
winter.  It  may  bluster  and  wail,  even  freeze  and 
scatter  snow,  after  it  is  heard,  but  such  frensiea 
are  but  dying  agoniea.  Children  know  that  but- 
tercups and  anemones  are  coming ;  and  they  even 
push  away  the  snow  to  find,  under  dead  leaves, 
as  among  gravea,  the  resurrection  of  the  earth  in 
the  trailing  arbutna. 

People  muat  live  in  the  country  to  tell  the  year 
by  flowera.  Birda  change  more  alowly,  but  al- 
moat  every  month  ia  marked  in  the  calendar  by  ita 
peculiar  blossoms.  A  shrewd  boy  knows  where  to 
find  the  white  violets,  and  where  the  blue ;  where 
the  rhodora  and  the  azalia  bloom ;  in  what  rocky 
clefts  the  white  mountain-laurel  spreads  its  pure 
urns  for  midnight  dew,  and  in  what  pastures  the 
purple  smaller  laurel  —  sheepsbane — g^rows.  He 
knows  the  precious  swamp  in  which  the  rare  and 
delicate  arethusa  shrinks  and  hides ;  along  what 
winding,  bowery  stream  the  cardinal-flowerB  stand 
in  gofgeous  state;  and  in  what  shades  the  regal 
orchis  holds  its  splendid  court  The  woods  Mid 
fields,  the  water-courses  and  rocks,  are  his  well- 
known  domain — his  New  World  reeking  with 
treasures  that  wait  for  him.  The  broad,  green, 
leafy  landscape  is  his  Hispaniola,  wtiidi  he  has 
discovered  and  explored,  and  the  floral  gold  and 
gems  are  his  by  right  of  knowledge  and  of  skiU. 

All  the  poets  who  sing  well  of  flowers  have  se- 
cured a  long  hearing.  The  very  names  of  flowers 
give  a  spice  and  fhigrance  to  the  lines.  They 
"  smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust"  even  of 
old  literature  and  almost  forgotten  songs.  In  all 
books  they  are  the  types  and  symbols  of  loveliness, 
innocence,  and  fireshness,  of  unquestioned  and  un- 
questioning beauty— '*  Behold  the  flowers  of  the 
field,  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin ;"  but  also 
when  mentioned  alone  and  unapplied,  they  have 
an  independent  elegance  and  character,  as  gold  is 
valuable  not  only  when  it  is  wrought  into  exqui- 
site cups,  and  vases,  and  coin,  but  when  it  stands 
alone  and  unworked  in  the  lump. 

But  whether  they  wrought  flowers  into  sjrmbols 
or  simply  used  them  as  natural  ornaments  of  their 
verses  from  the  love  they  bore  them,  and  from  the 
instinctive  perception  of  the  harmony  of  flowers 
and  poetry,  the  greatest  of  the  English  poets— that 
is  to  say,  the  greatest  of  our  poets— ^have  shown 
the  profoundest  appreciation  of  the  sweet  world  of 
flowers.  The  same  sympathy  with  natural  char- 
acteristics gives  so  much  foroe  and  pictnresqueness 
to  Homer.  Flowers  are  not  especislly  mentioned 
by  him ;  but  the  spirit  of  perfect  confiden^^in  the 
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simple  troth  of  dMcription,  as  being  the  most  po- 
etic, is  precisely  that  of  oar  poets  in  speaking  of 
flowers. 

Homer,  like  Antsus,  perpetually  and  UteraUj 
touches  the  earth  to  strengthen  hlmselH  His  epi- 
thets, in  the  catalogue  of  ships,  in  the  Iliad,  have 
a  simple,  descriptive  beautj,  which  is  not  surpass- 
ed bj  the  Song  of  Solomon.  The  epithets  are  so 
chosen  that  the  traveler  in  Greece  to-daj  would 
not  £ul,  first  of  all,  upon  reaching  some  Homeric 
site,  to  recall  the  adjective  Homer  had  bestowed 
upon  it,  and  seek  to  find  it  still  justified. 

Listen  to  a  few  of  them :  **  Rockj  Aulis,  hilly 
Eteonus,  and  the  ample  plain  of  Mycakssus ;  tho 
well-built  city  Medeon,  and  Thisbe,  abounding  in 
doves ;  grassy  Haliartus  and  grape-clustered  Ame ; 
wealthy  Corinth,  vine -planted  Epidaurus,  and 
pleasant  Arethyrea ;  great  Lacedemon,  full  of 
clefts,  and  dove-abounding  Messa;  Arcadia,  un- 
der the  breesy  mountain  of  Cyllene,  sheep-abound- 
ing Orchomenus,  and  wind-swept  Enispe;  leaf- 
quivering  Neritos  and  flowery  Pyrrhasus,  Jton, 
the  mother  of  sheep,  maritime  Antion  and  grassy 
Ptelon." 

So,  also,  in  all  Greek  poetry,  whatever  concsoms 
Demeter,  or  Ceres,  and  the  mythology  of  woods 
and  waters,  has  a  peculiar  charm.  But  there  is 
Uttle  trace  of  the  particular  fondness  for  flowers 
themselves  which  nurks  the  modern  poetry,  while 
there  is  a  flowery  flavor  in  the  verse  itself.  In  the 
Greeks,  however,  the  descriptions  of  nature  are  all 
subsidiary,  as  Huinboldt  observes,  to  the  events ; 
which  is  the  natural  aspect  of  the  works  of  a  young 
genius.  The  Greek  was  a  splendid  boy ;  and  while 
the  boy  knows  where  the  flowers  are  he  has  not 
that  sentimental,  sypabolical  fondness  for  them 
which  he  will  have  later,  when  he  falls  in  love, 
and,  unable  to  screw  out  a  sonnet  while  he  sits  at 
home,  he  steps  into  the  meadow  and  finds  poems 
ready,  on  every  side,  for  the  gathering.  The  Per- 
sians press  their  own  sentiments  into  the  mouths 
of  flowers,  and  arrange  nosegays  grammatically. 
But  the  wise  boy  will  trust  the  natural  language 
of  the  flowers.  A  moss-rose  bud  can  not  mean  **  I 
hate  you ;"  nor  a  velvet-petaled  pansy,  **  You  are 
proud."  A  wax-flower  must  needs  say  **  How  cold 
you  are  1**  and  a  dahlia,  **  Ton  are  <mly  stiff  and 
splendid.** 

In  the  Hebrew  religions  writings  there  are  fre- 
quent traces  of  a  more  modem  spirit  in  the  feeling 
for  flowers  and  nature  at  large,  and  Humboldt 
quotes  from  various  Christian  fathers  who  cher- 
ished a  kind  of  fondness  for  them.  In  truth,  one 
wonders  that  the  little  tale  of  Picciola  was  not  the 
story  of  every  one  of  those  old  solemn  recluses. 
Some  chance  plant  or  blade  of  grass  in  the  desert 
must  have  been  painftiUy  dear  to  those  solitary 
ascetics.  All  human  fHendliness  forsworn,  how 
easy  to  imagine  that  some  humble  flower  grew  in 
the  warm  and  desolate  defts  of  those  rocky  hearts, 
twined  around  them  in  tender,  tremulous  tendrils, 
and  steeped  them  in  faint  sweetness,  the  perfiime 
of  hope  and  memory  1 

The  rose  blooms  all  throngh  Persian  poetry,  but 
it  is  almost  always  a  s3rmbol.  Sometimes  in  Hafis 
it  is  loved  and  sung  for  its  own  sweet  sake.  But 
the  Persian  verse  has  a  mystic  character,  which  is 
totally  incompatible  with  the  simple,  natural  love 
and  praise  of  flowers  themselves.  In  the  Latin, 
there  is  even  less  of  this  feeling  than  in  the  Greek 
poetry ;  nor,  until  t^e  troubadours  and  minnesing- 
ers began  chanting  in  the  twilight  of  modem  times, 


and  the  "morning  star**  of  Engllah  literature sme, 
\b  there  poetry  which  expresses  the  love  of  the  Sev- 
er for -itself,  and  not  as  a  type  or  an  a4)UBct.  Ii 
that  reviving  morning  hour  of  Uteratore  a^tb 
world  the  birds  and  flowers  burst  togeths  'm» 
happy  chorus.  "  The  rosy-fingered  mora"  b^a 
to  yield  to  a  simpler  tone.  "Wtuit  an  entireh:  fnA 
and  exquisite  strain  in  literature  is  tiie  Saxon  Soif 
of  Summer— one  of  the  earliest  tngmtnta  is  «Br 
literary  history : 

"gammer  is  a  coming  in. 

Load  sing,  Cackoo; 
Oroweth  teed  and  bloweth  • 
And  sprinBeth  the  vood  new; 

Sing  Cuckoo,  Cackoo. 

**Ewe  bleafceth  after  lamb; 
Loveth  oalf  after  cows 
BoUock  starteth,  bock  dcparteth; 
Meny  sing.  Cuckoo: 
Cuckoo,  Cuckoo: 
Well  slngeth  the  Cuckoo^ 
Sing  ever,  stop  never. 
Cuckoo,  Cuckoo ; 
Sing,  Cudiool** 
That  was  in  1250 :  and  how  very  like  it  is  to 
Shakespeare  I  how  it  rings  and  leaps  like  the  fittii 
songs  in  Shakespeare !    Thus,  at  the  end  of  Lofv^ 
Labor's  Lost,  how  similar  the  spirit  o'  the  toi^ 
is  to  that  of  the  Saxon  one ! 

**When  daisies  pied  and  violets  blue. 
And  lady-smocks,  all  Bilver>white, 
And  euf^oo-bnds  of  jeilov  hue 

Do  paint  tbe  meadoirs  with  ddii^it; 
The  cuckoo,  then,  on  evmy  tree. 
Mocks  married  men,  for  thus  dngm  be: 

Cackoo  I 
Cackoo  t  Cuckoo  I— O  word  of  fear; 
Unpleasing  to  a  married  earl 

*^When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws, 
And  mexTj  larks  are  plowmen'a  clodLs: 
When  turtles  tread,  and  rooks,  and  daws, 

And  maidens  bleach  their  summer  smoekf ; 
The  cuckoo  then,  on  ererj  tree. 
Mocks  married  men,  for  thas  sings  be: 

Cackoo! 
Coekool  Cackoo  l—O  word  of  liaar, 
ynpleasing  to  a  married  earP* 

The  pure  objectivity  of  these  songs,  the  dd^ 
in  the  mere  mention  of  the  objects,  and  the  siopk 
assurance  that  the  suggestion  is  enough,  are  wo** 
derftilly  similar.  Shakespeare,  indeed,  three  bns- 
dred  and  fifty  years  after  the  Saxon  song,  gof  • 
step  beyond  the  older  poet  in  a  sly  insinastus. 
But  this  is  strictly  within  the  plain,  frank  taupt 
of  the  whole  song.  Wordsworth,  again,  two  bt» 
dred  years  later  than  Shakespeare,  and  more  tb»& 
five  hundred  after  the  Saxon,  sings  tbe  **  Cuckoo^ 
in  an  entirely  difl^rent  strain.  The  bird,  to  tls 
modem  poet,  is  not  welcome  as  the  harbinger  a 
summer  only ;  but  his  coming  and  his  song  bs^ 
a  spiritual  relation  to  the  life  and  thought  of  «kj 
poet,  and  the  poem  is  not  a  burst  of  simple  delign 
like  the  Saxon  song,  nor  a  colored  metody  of  chtf- 
acteristic  observation  and  rdlicking  innuendo  ia» 
Shakespeare's,  but  it  is  a  strain  of  solemn  thoagbt- 
fulness,  of  yearning  regret  and  tender  longiDg< 

••O  blithe  new-comer!    I  have  heard, 
I  hear  thee,  and  rejoice. 
O  Cuckoo  I  shall  I  oaU  thee  bird. 
Or  but  a  wandering  voice? 

**  While  I  am  lying  on  the 
Thy  two-fold  shout  I  hear; 
From  hill  to  hiU  it  seems  to 
At  once  far  oft  and  near. 
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Milioagh  tebblins  only  to  the  T»le, 
Of  naihine  and  of  floven, 
Thoa  brinfest  anto  me  a  tato 
Of  TlAionary  boon. 

"Thriee  weleomo,  darling  of  tho  •piingl 
Even  jet  thou  art  to  me 
Ko  bird,  but  an  Invisible  thing— 
Avoioe^a  mystery: 

*'  The  fame  whom  in  my  eehool-boy  days 
I  listened  to:  that  cry 
Which  made  me  look  a  thooMnd  ways 
In  biuh,  and  tr^  and  sky. 
**To  seek  thee  did  I  often  rore 

Through  woods  and  on  the  green; 
And  thou  wert  still  a  hope,  a  Ioto— 
8tiU  longed  for,  nerer  seen. 
**And  I  can  listen  to  thee  yet; 
Can  lie  upon  the  plain. 
And  Bsten  tUl  I  do  beget 
That  golden  time  again. 
*'0  blessed  blrdl  the  earth  we  paee 
Again  appears  to  be 
An  unsubstantial  faery  place 
That  is  fit  home  for  theeT* 

In  this  poem— one  of  the  most  melodioni  and 
complete  of  Wordsworth's— there  is  quite  as  much 
of  the  poet  as  of  tht  bird.  It  expresses  not  only 
the  delight  in  the  cuckoo's  coming  and  singing  of 
the  earlier  song,  not  only  the  obserration  of  ShsJces- 
peare,  but  also  the  relation  of  the  bird  to  himself 
and  his  experience.  In  this,  again,  th%  modem 
poet  differs  from  the  minnesingers  who  sang  the 
daiiy  and  the  lily:  la  douce  MargueriU  and  the 
jknMT  of  light,  as  wdl  as  from  Chancer,  Spenser, 
and  Herrick.  Bat  the  Mlddlo>Age  poets  sang 
chiefly  of  love,  or,  more  tmly  speaking,  licentioas- 
ness,  and  war.  Even  the  celebrated  Boimmce  of 
the  Ron  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  flower ;  the  rose 
only  symbolises  the  reward  of  lore.  Among  the 
English  poets  no  one  has  a  simpler  delight  in  flow- 
ers for  their  own  sake  than  Herrick.  His  welcome 
to  the  Tiolets  is  as  perfect  as  they : 

**  Welcome,  maids  of  honor! 
You  do  bring 
In  the  spring. 
And  wait  upon  her. 
**  She  has  Tirgins  many. 
Fresh  and  fair; 
Yet  you  are 
More  sweet  than  any. 

**Ye  are  maiden  posies, 
And  so  grac'd 
To  be  placed 
Tore  damask  rosea 
*'Yet,  though  thus  respected, 
By-and>by 
Ye  do  lie. 
Poor  girls,  neglected  T* 
So  in  the  poem  "  To  Meadows"  there  is  the  same 
hunan  feeling,  as  if  all  things  that  lived  shared  the 
same  conscious,  sympathetic  life : 

**Ye  have  been  fresh  and  green; 
Ye  have  been  fined  with  flowers; 
And  ye  the  walks  have  been 
Where  oiaids  have  spent  their  houra 
•        ••••• 

**Like  onthrifts,  having  spent 
Your  stock,  and  needy  grown, 
You*re  left  here  to  lament 
Your  poor  estates  alone.** 

The  most  exquisite  assomptfon  of  flowers  into 
the  realm  of  human  sympathy  is  Herrick*s  poem 
*' To  Primroses  filled  with  morning  dew.'*  Bums's 
'*  Mountain  Daisy,"  alUiough  so  tender  and  per- 


sonal, becomes  his  own  sigh  before  it  is  ended. 
In  Wordsworth's  various  poems  to  the  same  flow- 
er, except  in  the  beautiful  epitaph  upon  his  broth- 
er, there  is  too  much  of  the  poet.  But  in  all 
English  poetry,  except  the  dreary  Augustan  age 
(drauy  fbr  poetry),  when  the  Muse  vailed  her  face 
to  let  Prose  triumph,  both  in  rhyme  and  out,  there 
is  a  personal  and  particular  tenderness  for  flowers, 
which  is  peculiar  to  it,  and  entirely  unrivaled  ex- 
cept in  some  modem  German  poets. 

How  we  have  chatted  on  about  them !  But  is 
it  not  May-day  ?  Are  we  not  thinking  of  May- 
poles upon  English  greens,  garlanded  with  flowers 
and  dances,  with  happy  hearts  and  smiling  does  ? 

Yon  think  it  was  not  so,  and  that  there  is  a  vast 
deal  of  humbug  about  this  May -day  business? 
Yon  have  never  known  any  thing  so  very  lovely  in 
the  day  ?  It  is  always  damp  and  dismal,  and  as- 
sociated with  broken  furniture  ? 

Well,  now,  do  you  suppose  that  the  song  of  a 
cuckoo  is  so  very  sweet  ?  Is  it  as  charming  in  the 
fields  as  in  the  poets?  And  what  are  such  poets 
as  Time  and  Distance  ?  The  May-pole  was,  as 
you  tmly  suggest,  only  a  piece  of  wood ;  the  flow- 
ers were  dandelions  and  other  coarse  field-ware,  if 
not  positive  paper ;  the  country  lasses  were  great, 
blowsy,  frowsy,  thumping,  dumpling,  red-cheeked 
and  beet-fisted  dairy-maids ;  the  swains  were  mon- 
strous, dodhopping,  clumsy,  stupid,  ignorant,  grin- 
ning, and  sensual  plow-boys ;  they  got  drunk,  and 
quarreled,  and  broke  each  other's  heads,  and  the 
dancing  of  such  nymphs  and  swains  must  have 
been  surprising  to  behold.  Ton  are  firmly  per- 
suaded that,  when  a  pretty  ZerUna  in  coquettish 
petticoats,  very  short  and  very  much  bedecked  with 
ribbons  and  the  choicest  muslin  flowers,  with  her 
hair  oarefUly  dressed  by  a  fkshlonable  barber,  and 
with  tiie  dariingest  little  ankle  and  the  dearest  lit- 
tle foot,  cktauiie  a  ratir  (dressed  to  kill),  mns  art- 
lessly upon  the  stage,  holding  Masetto  by  the  hand, 
for  all  the  worid  like  the  innocent  babes  in  the 
wood — Mcuetto  himself  being  a  youth  of  unexcep- 
tionable legs  and  profuse  whiskers,  and  a  mustache 
like  Conrad  the  Corsair,  dad  in  a  suit  of  velvet, 
with  crimson  trimmings  and  fluttering  ribbons  at 
his  knees — ^yon  are  persuaded  that  these  figures  are 
very  unlike  the  lads  and  lasses  of  the  olden  time 
dancing  about  the  May-pole  when  Time  was  new 
and  the  world  was  young,  and  tiie  trail  of  the  gold- 
en age  yet  lay  lovdy  upon  the  earth. 

Don't  be  sarcastic  You  think  them  louts  and 
clouts,  and  blundering  bumpkins,  although  poets 
and  other  twaddlers  do  blow  such  sUver  trumpets 
about  them. 

But  do  you  not  see  that  Time  and  Distance  cre- 
ate the  same  illusion  that  the  stage  dots  ?  There 
were  scurvy  fellows  enough  with  Leonldas,  you  may 
be  sure— fellows  who  had  told  lies,  and  could  not 
read  nor  write,  and  helped  octradxe  better  men 
than  themselves.  BuUfor  all  that,  history  and  po- 
etry and  the  human  heart  have  decided  that*Leonp 
idas  stood  through  a  summer  day  with  three  hun- 
dred heroes  at  Thermopyla.  You  can't  hold  a  cor- 
oner's inquest  and  call  witnesses  to  prove  how  they 
beat  their  wives.  Your  questions,  your  doubts, 
your  suspicions,  your  **  great  humbugs,"  are  all 
outlawed.  Judgment  is  entered  in  their  fiivoN— 
and  they  are  good,  brave,  generous  men  forever. 

So  with  May-day  and  the  May-pole,  and  the  peaa- 
ants  and  the  dances.  They  are  traditional  and  po- 
etic now,  and  it  is  too  late  to  apply  the  humbog 
theory.     Spite  of  your  own  skepticism,  wlut  a 
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lorelv  picture  lies  la  your  inugiaatkni  of  the  old 
English  revels  of  the  May!  They  belong  to  the 
rural  world — to  fields,  and  groves,  and  village 
greens.  They  belong  to  Arcady—- to  the  world  oif 
blithe  lovers  and  of  blooming  maids.  They  are 
like  Claude's  pictures ;  for  the  landscape  is  poetic 
and  all  the  scene  a  festival.  It  b  not  a  worluday 
world,  but  a  play-^ay.  The  birds  are  singing,  the 
flowers  are  blooming,  the  cattle  are  lowing,  the 
dogs  are  barking,  the  trees  are  blossoming,  the 
brooks  are  gargling,  the  rivers  are  flowing,  the 
leaves  are  twinkling,  the  lakes  are  gleaming,  the 
son  is  sliining,  the  doads  are  flying.  It  is  a  world 
of  happy  innocence,  and  levity,  and  joy.  It  is 
May---the  bud  of  summer,  the  spring  of  hope,  the 
blnsh  of  beauty ;  it  is  May  Uiat  sheds  a  softer  hue 
upon  memories  always  trttii  and  tender ;  Hay,  the 
magician,  who  waves  her  wand,  and  the  flowers  ap- 
pear—who calls,  and  the  south  wind  answers ;  it  is 
May  who  beckons  the  summer  and  rocks  the  birds 
in  leafy  trees,  and,  when  the  whole  world  is  quick- 
ened, and  lundled,  and  adorned,  wraps  herself  in 
roses,  and  smiles  away  her  life  in  the  lush  lap  of 
June,  while  the  flowers  sing  softly  as  she  dies : 

«*Wbo  shall  say  that  flowers 
DreM  not  bearen's  own  bowenf 
Who  its  love,  without  us,  can  fancy— or  sweet  floorf 
Wbo  shall  ever  dare 
To  say  we  ^rang  not  there, 
And  came  not  down  that  Love  might  bring  one  ^ece 
of  heaven  the  more  f 

Oh,  pray  believe  that  angels 
From  those  bine  dominions 
Brought  OS  in  their  white  laps  down,  *twixt  their  gold- 
ea  ^ions.** 

LooKnro  back  firom  this  May-day  over  the  year, 
what  changes  and  chances — what  good  and  ill 
fortune  —  shall  we  not  see!  life  is,  doubtless, 
^ways  about  the  same.  Birth  and  death,  and  joy 
and  sorrow,  the  birds  in  spring  and  the  blight  in 
winter,  are  the  substance  of  every  year's  tale.  But 
sometimes  there  is  a  prominence  given  to  these 
events ;  sometimes  among  the  dead  Uiere  Is  a  great 
man  or.  woman ;  sometimes  among  the  living  tiiere 
Is  a  poet  or  a  hero ;  sometimes,  among  all  ^e  con- 
stant victories  and  defeats  that  go  on  daily  In  ev- 
ery circle  and  in  every  individual  experience,  there 
is  some  Marathon  or  Waterloo — some  Saragossa 
or  Bunker  Hill,  which  rivets  peculiar  attention ; 
sometimes,  amidst  the  ceaseless  ravages  of  disease, 
there  is  some  desolating  pestilenoe— amidst  gener- 
al prosperity,  a  signal  good-lbrtune— or,  amidst  the 
incessant  fluctuations  of  trade,  there  is  a  universal 
disaster. 

During  the  last  year,  for  instance,  the  Indian 
war  of  England,  the  more  degrading  despotism  in 
France,  and  the  universal  panic  in  the  world  of 
trade,  with  our  own  intense  interest  in  political  af- 
fkirs  and  the  great  revival,  are  subjects  that  will 
always  occupy  thrilling  pages  of  hutory. 

The  most  natural  fruit  of  all  the  flnancial  excite- 
ment was  the  revivid.  When  men  who  have  been 
slipping  along  a  smooth  and  swift  current,  getting 
all  they  wished — finding  daring  to  be  the  only  con- 
dition of  success — building  splendidly,  living  ex- 
travagantly, speculating  on  every  thing  and  turn- 
ing stones  to  gnld,  are  suddenly  stopped  short  by  a 
rock  reef  or  a  snag,  and,  in  Uie  very  moment  cf 
drowsy  delusion,  lulled  by  the  swift  lapse  of  wa- 
ters, find  their  boats  breaking,  waves  roaring,  winds 
whistling,  and  pecuniary  destruction  triumphant, 
they  are  forced  to  remember,  as  they  welter  and  see 


each  other  go  down,  that  there  is  aomefhing  else 
than  successful  speculation  in  lif^— tlukt  ricb—  Aom 
wings — and  that  if  they  have  built  tlieir  bouaes 
upon  the  sand  the  ruin  will  be  terrible. 

It  b  no  wonder  that  the  country  becsme  **  Beri- 
It  is  no  wonder  that  every  bodjr  jwfced — 


Solomon  Gunnybags  himself  leading  tbe 

**  Is  it  true  that  there  are  two  kinds  a£  treasure  ? 

Is  there  any  thing  in  this  story  of  motb  and  mat  ? 

Is  there  a  treasure  that  thieves  can  not  steal  ?    And 

if  so,  where  ?    Where  have  we  heard  tbe  story? 

Who  told  it  to  us  ?     Let' us  go  and  inquire  into  it 

farther." 

Certainly  the  spectacle  which  the  streets  of  New 
Tork,  and  the  churches,  showed  in  M^ovember  and 
in  March  were  marvelously  different.        In  tbe  an- 
tumn  groups  of  men  with  gloomy  brows  stood  at  tlis 
comers  and  sat  in  counting-rooms,  listening  for  the 
crashes  of  mercantile  credit  that  rang  all  aronnd 
them.     From  the  steps  of  granite  banks  perplex- 
ed presidents  and  disturbed  directors  stated  their 
hopes  and  their  beliefs^which  sunset  brought  to 
shame.     Fathers  of  families  cune  honse  -with  Mcb- 
ing  hearts  gnawed  by  doubts,  and  could  not  force 
the  smile  they  did  not  feel.    Young  husbands  saw 
with  dismay  their  glittering  castles  of  the  fnton^ 
in  which  t^y  had  bespoken  such  pleasant  Bptiu 
ments,  fhll  of  sun,  toppling  to  the  groond.    Yoong 
wooers,  with  hands  outstretched  to  lead  beaodfti/ 
brides  to  the  altar,  paused,  affrighted,  smd  let  fall 
those  fairy  fingers.    Amusements  were  deserted ; 
Lyceums  abandoned  their  lectures ;  workmen  Mood 
starving  in  the  streets ;  poor  women  who  had  kept 
hunger  and  death  at  bay  with  the  point  of  thidr 
needles,  were  suddenly  summoned  to  elect  betwseo 
sin  and  starvation ;  the  prosperity  of  the  most  floor- 
Ishing  nation  in  the  world  seemed  to  be  a  dreary  de- 
lusion, and  no  merchant  or  bank  director,  no  CSos- 
gressman  or  President,  could  give  any  better  ae- 
count  of  the  catastrophe  than  that  ^  we  had  all  bees 
too  extravagant." 

But  God  disposes.  The  winter  that  was  to  com- 
plete the  misery — that  was  to  starve  those  without 
work,  and  extort  crime  fh>m  compulsory  Idleness 
— whose  snow  and  ice  were  to  be  the  bitter  visible 
symbols  of  the  sudden  winter  that  had  invaded  our 
summer  thoughtlessness— came  so  gently  that  no 
one  knew  it  was  here.  Thanksgiving-day,  and 
Christmas-day,  and  New  Tear*s,  were  days  of 
spring  sweetness  and  softness.  In  January  grssf 
was  green  and  buds  starting ;  bays  were  free  from 
ice ;  travel  uninterrupted ;  fuel  not  dear ;  the  air 
itsdf  was  tender  and  reluctant ;  and  February  end- 
ed like  April.  Meanwhile  private  generosity  oos- 
spired  with  the  charity  of  Nature.  Even  Fashkm 
held  its  hand  firom  extravagance,  and  taxed  id 
own  follies.  Society  danced,  and  sang,  and  play- 
ed, and  worked,  for  charity.  Orators,  artists,  ang- 
ers, sweetened  their  triumphs  with  care  for  the  sof- 
fering;  and  every  man  opened -his  pockets  mors 
readily  fh>m  knowing  the  empty  pockets  around 
him.  And  when,  in  early  Mareh,  there  came  s 
week  of  rigorous  winter  weather,  not  only  was  the 
worst  of  the  financial  pressure  passed,  but  the  wbde 
world  had  taken  heart  and  hope  again,  and  Answer- 
ed smiling  April  with  a  smile. 

Wliat  was  the  great  revival  but  the  softened 
heart  of  the  country — softened  first  by  misfbrtuoe, 
then  by  sympathy  and  charity— -oonfessing  Ged— . 
recognising  other  and  higher  duties  than  the  serr- 
ioe  a  Mammon,  and  resolving  to  devote  itsdf  to 
purer  aims  and  a  better  life  ? 
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The  hUtorian  of  this  epoch  most  record  that  with 
the  reviving  year  faith  ia  the  invisible  was  revived 
in  men's  hearts ;  that  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  at 
high  noon,  for  the  first  time  in  the  experience  of 
younger  men,  the  churches,  usually  closed  through- 
out the  week  in  sullen  gloom,  were  daily  open  and 
thronged ;  that,  as  in  Mohammedan  lands,  where 
at  mid-day  the  muexxin  from  his  airy  turret  calls 
**To  prayer!  to  prayer  I"  so  from  the  lofty  spires 
tke  Christian  bells  rang  musically  out,  **  To  pray- 
er !  to  prayer  T'  He  must  record  that  men  and 
women,  young  and  old,  swarmed  to  the  churches, 
to  the  vestry-rooms,  and  to  convenient  halls — th^t 
for  an  hour  they  prayed,  and  sang,  and  exhorted, 
and  wept ;  that  the  old  invited  and  warned  the 
young;  that  the  young  held  each  other  by  the 
hand ;  that  wives  prayed  for  their  husbands,  and 
parents  for  their  children ;  that  a  theatre  was  open- 
ed and  daily  crowded — echoing  no  longer  the  jests 
of  Momus,  but  full  of  the  murmur  ^  confessing 
faults  and  passionate  entreaty ;  that  sectarian  lim- 
its were  partly  broken  down ;  and  that  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  eyes  of  most  of  those  who  beheld 
the  spectacle,  New  York,  on  week  days,  looked  like 
a  city  of  Christians  as  much  as  on  Sundays. 

AU  this  must  the  historian  record,  with  a  thoi^ 
sand  details  of  personal  experience. 

It  will  be  for  him  also  to  say— for  we  can  not 
know  it — to  what  result  the  waters  were  moved. 
Doubtless  he  must  confess  that  while,  with  many, 
it  was  a  mere  excitement  and  shallow  emotion, 
with  many  also  it  was,  in  good  faith,  **  an  awaken- 
ing** to  the  sense  of  a  higher  life ;  that  it  made 
them  better  sons  and  fathers,  husbands  and  broth- 
ers ;  that  they  were  more  truthful,  and  faithful, 
and  sincere ;  that  they  followed  the  ainu  of  this 
lifb  with  less  exclusive  ardor,  and  while  their  feet 
walked  upon  the  earth,  their  h^ds  moved  among 
the  stars.  For  nothing  is  so  various  in  its  appear- 
smce  as  spiritual  life.  The  wildest  enthusiasm  can 
not  justly  rail  at  the  calmest  contemplation,  and 
the  phenomena  which  are  ludicrous  to  one  good 
Bian  may  be  the  expression  of  sincerest  devotion 
in  another.  That  the  historian  will  find  much  to 
censure  and  deplore — that  he  will  laugh  sometimes 
and  sometimes  frown,  as  he  describes,  who  can 
doubt?  That  many  things  were  not  done  that 
should  have  been;  that  sectarian  lines  were  npt 
as  entirely  destroyed  as  in  a  Christian  land  they 
ought  to  be ;  that  too  often  the  Father  was  forgot- 
ten in  the  Judge ;  that  the  sense  of  daty  was  con- 
ftised ;  that  the  lives  were  not  so  clean  as  the  words 
upon  the  lips — to  say  that,  what  b  it  but  to  say 
that  they  were  men  ? 

The  day  has  gone  when  even  so  good  a  man  as 
Sydney  Smith  can  sneer  at "  consecrated  cobblers.** 
The  rosy  canon  of  St.  PauVs  launching  a  bright  ton- 
mot  at  the  dinner-table  of  Holland  House,  might 
kave  thought  with  edification  of  John  Bunyan  in 
Bedford  jaU,  and  have  spared  his  fbllow-Chiistians 
a  foolbh  taunt. 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  a  catalogue  of  great  men, 
but  it  is  easy  to  see  how,  from  time  to  time,  the 
standard  of  greatness  changes.  A  milltar}'  gener- 
al can  hardly  ever  again  enjoy  the  exclusive  kind 
of  fame  that  once  belonged  to  him.  The  victories 
of  peace  are  beginning  to  supply  heroes  for  the 
laurel  as  well  as  those  of  war.  To-day,  for  In- 
stance, while  Havelock  fought  bravely  and  died 
well,  and  was  worthily  honored  in  India,  not  less 
bravely  and  well  has  Livingstone  been  fighting  ig- 
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norance  and  conquering  prejudice  in  Africa.  Dr. 
Livingstone  b  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  thb  ago. 
He  has  done  what  few  men  ever  do,  namely,  made 
a  contribution  to  the  positive  knowledge  of  the 
world ;  and  he  has  shown,  in  hb  long  career  of  six- 
teen years  in  Africa,  how  much  superior  the  art  of 
peace  b  to  the  art  of  war,  as  a  method  of  discovery 
and  civilization. 

Suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  England  had  sent  to 
Africa  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  with  ammuni- 
tion-wagons, cannon,  camp-material,  camp-retain- 
ers, and  all  that  cloud  of  confusion,  riot,  and  devas- 
tation in  which  an  army  always  moves.  The  great 
agents  of  valuable  civilisation — ^intelligence,  sym- 
pathy, caution — which  inspire  confidence  and  re- 
spcfct  among  simple  natives,  would  all  have  been 
wanting.  Armed  forces  inspire  terror,  and  tha 
people  would  have  fied.  Soldiers  are  ignorant  and 
brutal,  and  the  wisest  policy  of  the  leaders,  as  in 
Spanbh  America,  would  have  been  thwarted  by 
the  men.  Rational  interest  in  civilization  is  un- 
known to  soldiers.  They  know  the  value  of  the 
present  moment  only,  and  the  march  of  that  army 
across  the  continent  of  Africa  would  have  been  a 
red  route  of  terror  and  destruction. 

A  few  men  like  Livingstone — too  few  to  inspire 
terror — so  accomplbbed  and  equipped  as  to  strike 
astonbhmcnt  and  admiration,  and  so  intelligent  in 
observation  and  comparison  as  te  dbcovtfr  the  pos- 
sibilities of  a  country^  its  resources  and  its  rela- 
tions, are  worth  a  great  many  armies  as  pioneers. 
Men  like  Cortex  or  Pbarro,  in  AfHca,  would  have 
returned  with  gold  and  precious  woods,  and  ivory, 
and  gems,  and  have  left  behind  them  hate  and  a 
deadly  will.  Wherever  they  had  stolen  or  bought 
an  elephant's  tooth  they  would  have  sown  a  drag- 
on^s  tooth  that  would  have  sprung  up  into  armed 
men,  their  enemies.  An  army  only  could  reap  the 
harvest  they  had  sown.  But  Livingstone  brings 
away  the  collected  treasures  of  sixteen  years,  not 
in  chests  and  sacks,  but  in  hb  memory ;  leaves  a 
nation  of  friends  behind  him,  and  returns  to  help 
them  help  themselves. 

Dr.  Livingstone  b  a  great  man  among  great 
travelers.  Simple,  hardy,  heroic,  religious,  he  b 
bravely  devoted  to  hb  work.  A  nation  honors  iu 
self  in  honoring  its  great  men.  The  hearty  enthu- 
sUsm  of  hb  reception  at  home;  the  prodigious 
welcome  of  hb  book,  which  has  been  read  as  Scott's 
romances  used  to  be;  the  sympathy  of  eminent 
men  of  science,  and  his  modest  deprecbtion  of  him-  • 
self  in  their  presence,  all  show  that  the  good  sense 
of  England  understands  his  work  and  b  grateful 
for  it. 

He  has  sailed  again  to  Africa.  The  Queen  has 
made  him  her  consul  at  the  Portuguese  settlements. 
Government  has  given  money  and  a  steam  vessel 
to  aid  his  expedition,  and  his  country  and  the 
world  will  not  foiget  him.  But  whether  he  comes 
again  or  is  never  heard  of  more,  he  has  written  hb 
name  in  hbtory.  Of  all  the  men  who  have  explored 
that  great  continent,  he  is  perhaps  the  one  who  hat 
done  most  toward  bringing  it  into  a  mutually 
profitable  contact  with  the  other  continents;  he 
has  banbhed  Arom  the  maps  the  grifiios  and  mon- 
sters which  the  old  geographers  used  to  put  upon 
unexplored  lands,  and  filled  them  with  kindly 
races,  future  allies  of  civilization : 

**Ood  speed  thee,  Tallant  mariner  f 
And  briof  thee  safe  to  shore  P 

Whbbbvbr  a  man  travels  by  nil  in  thb  oom- 
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tiy  there  are  two  people  sitting  upon  the  seat  be- 
hind him  who  talk  inoessantly,  and  but  of  one 
thing.  It  is  always  *^  business" — as  if  a  man  lived 
for  nothing  under  heaven  but  to  buy  cheap  and 
sell  dear.  Long  credits  and  short  credits;  last 
year's  business  and  next  year's  chances;  how 
much  Tom  has  made,  and  how  much  Fred  was  '*  let 
in**  by  his  operation ;  how  much  superior  Tiddle- 
bur}'  Sarsnet  is  to  Diddlebury  Sarsnet ;  how  you 
can  stay  at  the  Bunkam  House  for  a  quarter  of  a 
dollar  a  day  less  than  at  the  Cbiselby  House :  these 
are  the  topics  which  in  every  car,  upon  every  rail- 
road, in  every  part  of  the  country',  occupy  the  two 
immortal  souk  that  sit  on  the  seat  behind. 

Once  the  Easy  Chair  was  coming  from  Columbus 
to  Chicago.  At  a  station  on  the  route  a  gentle- 
ram  jumped  into  the  car  and  seated  himself  in  front 
of  the  Chair.  He  read  his  newspaper  intentl}*  and 
then  surveyed  his  neighbors.  Seeing  that  the  Chair 
had  evidently  been  travelingi  he  began  at  once : . 

"Fromandnnati?** 

"Yes." 

"How's  flour?" 

The  Easy  Chair  hoped  it  was  very  well,  but  had 
no  recent  news,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  con- 
fess it  did  not  know.  The  undaunted  traveler, 
however,  without  smiling,  or  even  entertaining  a 
suspicion  of  abject  ignorance  upon  the  part  of  the 
Easy  Chair,  immediately  followed  np  the  reply 
with: 

** How's  pork?" 

But  when  he  received  the  same  answer  he  tnmed 
quietly  round,  and  said  no  more.  That  a  person 
should  have  come  from  Cincinnati,  within  two 
days,  and  not  know  how  flour  was,  or  how  pork 
was,  might  be  possible,  but  it  was  much  more 
likely  that  the  person  didn't  care  to  communicate 
the  intelligence.  That  a  man  should  neither  know 
nor  care  particularly  about  the  subject,  nor  be 
ashamed  of  not  canog,  was  probably  beyond  his 
credibility. 

When  we  go  upon  journeys  why  not  play  that 
we  have  some  other  interest  in  lifb  than  making  a 
little  more  money  ?  Why  hug  the  delusion  that 
to  be  a  practical  man  is  necessarily  to  be  a  ralu- 
able  member  of  society  ?  Such  a  man  may  or  may 
not  be  a  tolerable  citizen.  But  if  he  is  constantly 
thrusting  in  his  pork  and  flour  his  proper  place  is  a 
mill  or  a  sty. 

"A  Reader"  will  find  Tennyson's  poem  "The 
Eagle"  in  the  tenth  London  edition  (Moxon)  of  his 
poems.    This  is  the  whole  of  it : 
THE    EAGLE. 
▲  raAoimcv. 
He  clasps  the  crag  with  hooked  hands, 
Close  to  the  son  in  lonely  landi^ 
IUDg*d  with  the  axore  world  he  stands. 

The  wrinkled  sea  beneath  him  crawls: 
He  watches  from  his  mountain  walls. 
And  like  a  thunder-bolt  he  ftlls. 

OUR  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

What  news  to  tell  ? 

Not  any.  The  trial  of  the  assassins  is  oyer. 
People  have  ceased  to  talk  of  the  wondrous  fi«rU 
with  which  Orsini  bore  himself^  or  of  the  abject  vil- 
lainy of  Pierri ;  have  ceased  to  talk  of  the  speech 
of  Jules  Favre,  in  which  the  defender  of  the  crim- 
inated did  not,  by  one  word,  or  one  appeal,  seek  to 
saye  the  life  of  his  miserable  client,  but  plead  only 
against  the  confiscation  of  his  honor. 


After  this  came  the  foolish  manifest  of  H.  Felix 
Pyatt,  from  London,  making  out  a  brilliant  deloite 
of  assassination,  and  disgusting  right-minded  men 
every  where. 

And  the  Emperor—as  if  his  sudden  passion  were 
over,  and  his  old  calculating  shrewdi:uM8  were  f»- 
turning — ^haa  placed  no  check  upon  the  issue  of 
Jules  Favre*s  harangue,  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
a  full  defense  of  the  assassins.  With  imperturba- 
ble coolness  he  bids  adieu  to  Clarendon,  and  w^ 
comes  Malmesbury.  There  are  the  usual  expres- 
sions of  distinguished  consideration,  of  cordial  sym- 
pathies, and  the  joints  of  the  Anglo-French  alliance 
are  lubricated  once  more  with  an  oily  diplomacy. 

Of  course,  Lord  Derby  and  -his  administration 
have  been  matter  of  general  comment ;  pictures  of 
the  new  Premier  have  made  their  appearance  in  tfaa 
shojKwindows.  The  old  gentlemen  who  fluent 
the  reading-room  of  GalSgnani's  have  stopped  in 
the  court  to  measure  opinions,  and  to  declare  them- 
selves ;  and  the  drift  of  all  these  opinions  and  de- 
clarations has  eddied  (with  obstructing  **er8"  and 
"haws")  about  these  three  stand-points: 

First,  that  of  the  progrcspiTe,  radical,  impas- 
sioned, Ltader: 

"  The  new  Government  is  an  interregnum ;  Lord 
Derby  has  proved  himself  an  impossible  Premier, 
he  has  accepted  the  post  as  chief  commissioner  of  a 
Board  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  British  Em- 
pire until  the  next  constitutional  Cabinet  can  be 
formed.  The  Board  comprises  men  of  ability  and 
character ;  but  they  are  so  placed  as  to  be  debarred 
from  distinguishing  themselves  or  serving  their 
country  according  to  their  capacity,  and  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  unanimous  wishes  of  the  countrr.  Some 
of  them  may  do  some  good  while  they  are  in  pow- 
er ;  but  unless  they  negative  the  character  which 
the  same  Government  left  behind  it  in  1862,  and 
acquire  entirely  new  attributes,  they  can  but  re- 
peat the  fiiilure  of  that  year. 

"  In  general  terms  we  may  say  that  it  b  the  Cab- 
inet of  1852  called  forth  again,  but  it  is  called  forth 
under  totally  altered  circumstances.  1852  was  a 
year  of  profound  peace.  The  break-up  of  parties 
consequent  upon  the  transformation  of  the  Tories 
into  Free-traders,  and  carried  out  by  the  perplexi- 
ties of  the  Liberal  party,  had  ended  in  converting 
the  House  of  Commons  into  a  set  of  distinct  minor- 
ities, no  one  of  which  could  command  power.  Al- 
most all  the  greatest  measures  for  which  we  had 
been  calling  for  many  years  had  been  carried ;  the 
country  was  fatigued  after  the  exertions  ef  more 
than  one  generation.  Excepting  the  unenfran- 
chised classes,  who  had  not  yet  learned  the  way  to 
give  effiect  to  their  just  claims,  there  was  no  very 
great  and  absolute  demand  for  measures ;  the  pe- 
riod was  negative ;  the  Tories  had  clung  together 
by  the  force  of  tradition ;  they  presented  the  larg- 
est number  of  men,  there  was  nothing  i<x  them  to 
do  in  office,  and  they  entered  for  that  purpose. 
They  accepted  *  power*  merely  to  prevent  the  do- 
ing of  things  which  were  inconsistent,  not  with  liv- 
ing convictions,  but  with  their  defunct  opinions. 
In  fact,  they  entered  office  to  bury  the  last  remain- 
ing principle  that  distinguished  Uiem  from  the  rsst 
of  English  politicians— Protection — and  they  did 
bury  it. 

**  The  grand  difficulty  with  which  it  has  now  to 
contend  is  an  essential  mistake  in  the  very  organ- 
ization of  the  party.  It  ia  a  party  without  any 
ration  ^krt.  It  has  not  a  political  principle  to 
rally  to.    There  is  not  a  man  who  could  be  placed 
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in  nnj  ot  the  oAoes  of  doiiMstic  adminittratioDf 
searoely  a  man  that  could  enter  the  Cabinet  at  all, 
vho  woald  be  prepared  at  this  day  to  avow  the 
principlae  of  the  Tory.** 

Second,  the  position  of  the  quiet,  thonghtfol, 
consenrattre  Sp^daior^  wliich  exprenes  Its  fears 
thos: 

*'The  first  question  is,  whether  the  new  Minis- 
try will  be  so  situated,  and  possess  such  capacity, 
as  to  retrieve  the  mistake  made  by  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  in  regard  to  France.  That  question  has  nev- 
er turned  upon  the  mere  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
was  laid  before  Parliament ;  it  lias  always  turned 
upon  the  conduct  of  onvpolitioal  relations.  In  the 
fecent  debate,  Mr.  Walpole,  the  new  Home  Secre- 
tary, Icept  open  for  the  hicoming  Ministry  the  pow- 
er to  continue  Lord  Palmerston^s  bill,  though,  of 
eonrse,  with  the  further  power  to  modify  it :  but 
that  is  not  the  point.  The  &lse  position  into  which 
the  late  Biinister  betrayed  himself  by  over-ingenu- 
ity originated  in  the  state  of  the  diplomatic  com- 
munications with  France ;  but  the  public  will  not 
be  very  hasty  in  assuming  that  Lord  Malmesbury, 
said  to  be  tlie  very  particular  fHend  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon, will  be  able  to  preserve  for  his  country  a 
better  position  than  Lord  Palmerston,  Louis  Napo- 
leon's applauding  but  less  intimate  friend. 

**  Hie  new  Ministry  will  be  obliged  to  defend  its 
posiCion  at  home  under  oincumstances  of  great  em- 
barrassment, without  the  corresponding  materials 
for  self-defense.  Although  it  invaded  the  Minbte- 
lial  position  at  the  head  of  the  majority,  on  the 
Treasury-bench  it  b  only  at  the  head  of  a  minori- 
ty ;  and  that  minority  is  deficient  In  Parliamenta- 
ry power,  and  not  sustained  by  the  bulk  of  the  peo- 
ple «ut  of  doors. 

'*  Some  of  its  deficiencies  are  even  more  serious. 
We  are  involved  in  a  dvil  war  in  India :  the  con- 
dnct  of  Indian  affairs  is  intrusted  to  Lord  Ellen- 
borough— «  man  of  vigor  and  some  Indian  experi- 
ence, but  strongly  impressed  with  peculiar  notions, 
and  regarded  almost  as  the  partisan  of  Hindooism 
against  Mussulmanism.  The  state  of  affairs  in  the 
East  and  in  Europe  compels  a  large  and  progressive 
increase  of  our  army ;  and,  with  all  respect  for  Gen- 
eral Peel,  we  may  say  that  Lord  Derby  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  can  not  command  in  the  War  Department 
any  statesman  equal  to  those  that  will  be  arrayed 
against  them.  Military  extension  w  ill  necessarily 
be  aocompanied  by  an  extension  of  expenditure, 
and  by  the  necessity  for  reforms  with  a  view  to  strict 
economy :  but  Lord  Derby  is  compelled  to  under^ 
take  the  responsibility  of  Premier  without  a  finan- 
cier in  the  Exchequer. 

**Thns  devoid  of  some  essential  elements  of 
strength— entering  office  under  circumstances  of 
the  greatest  difficulty  abroad  and  at  home — the 
Ministers  are  certain  to  be  embarrassed  by  the  in- 
evitable attempts  of  Lord  Palmerston  or  his  friends 
to  regain  the  Treasury-bench ;  attempts  which  it 
will  be  not  the  more  easy  to  pany  because  they 
win  neoessarily  be  carried  on  without  a  ktrict  fidel- 
ity to  party  usages.  Having  ceased  to  be  the  lead- 
er cf  the  liberal  party.  Lord  Palmerston  must  seek 
to  muster  a  majority  in  the  Commons  by  extend- 
ing the  basis  of  his  operations.  His  failure  has 
been  recent  but  transient ;  his  successes,  though 
not  alwaya  self-earned,  have  been  laig#and  long- 
oontinoed ;  he  is  courageous  by  temperament ;  and 
he  may  say  more  than  most  Premiers,  that  this  is 
Atf  House  of  Commons.'* 

Third,  is  the  welcome  given  to  the  mw  Cabinet 


by  the  iVeM,  the  organ  of  Disraeli,  and  the  apol- 
ogist for  all  the  Lords  Decimi ;  with  whom,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  the  Barnacles  are  the  true  and  only 
conservatives^ 

**  It  is  now  six  years  since  Lord  Derby  held  the 
reins  of  power,  and  the  differences  between  the  cir- 
cumstances of  1852  and  1858  are  strildngly  remark- 
able. The  eventualities  of  the  present  crisis  are 
all  in  favor  of  the  Conservative  party,  whereas  in 
1852  it  was  othenvise.  Six  years  since  there  w^ 
an  unsettled  economical  subject  associated  with  re- 
cent heart-burnings,  and  with  disputed  principles 
of  action  on  financial  aflbirs.  The  question  of  the 
time  in  that  year  was  one,  in  point  of  fact,  upon 
which  there  bad  been  a  great  Conservative  schism 
previously ;  but  that  subject  is  now  entirely  at 
rest,  and  a  new  class  of  contingencies  is  before  the 
mind  of  the  English  public.  In  1852,  also,  many 
of  the  chiefe  of  the  Conservative  party  were  then 
untried,  but  such  is  not  the  case  now.  Six  years 
'have  rolled  by,  and  select  committees  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  debates  of  Parliament,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  community  have  stamped  the  pres- 
ent chiefe  of  the  Conservatives  with  the  prestige 
of  high  personal  success.  The  talents  of  Lord 
Stanley,  his  capacity  for  dealing  with  complicated 
social  questions,  and  his  seal  for  progress,  have 
been  abundantly  manifested.  Mr.  Walpole  has 
been  admitted  to  have  deserved  the  high  rank  in 
debate  anticipated  for  him  by  the  late  Sir  R.  Peel 
on  his  first  appearance;  Sir  John  Pakington,  Mr. 
Henley,  and  others  have  risen  into  general  favor 
with  the  community,  while  their  command  over 
*  the  ear  of  the  House'  is  undisputed  even  by  their 
ptditical  adversaries.  Another  serious  considera- 
tion, in  balancing  1852  against  1858,  can  not  be 
overlooked.  In  1852  the  *  Durham  Letter*  of  Lord 
John  Russell  had  stirred  up  the'  wrath  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  population  of  Ireland,  and  had  in- 
tensely excited  their  feelings.  In  1858  a  Roman 
Catholic  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General  of  Ireland 
have  prosecuted  a  priest  for  doing  the  same  thing 
which  was  considered  meritorious  in  1852.  So, 
also,  six  years  since,  there  was  a  large  *  Irish  Par- 
ly* banded  together  against  Lord  Derby.  It  in- 
cluded 'Mr.  John  Sadleir,*  Mr.  Duffy,  *Mr.  Ed- 
mund O'Flaherty,*  Mr.  Frederick  Lucas,  and  many 
others.  But  no  such  party  now  exists.  In  For- 
eign Politics  Lord  Malmesbury  was  then  untried, . 
and^a  stupid  *cry*  was  raised  against  his  Lordship 
for  presuming  to  go  into  the  office  filled  by  Lord 
Palmerston.  Bnt  events  showed  that  Lord  Malmes- 
bury made  in  most  honorable  terms  an  advanta- 
geous alliance  with  France,  which  Lord  Palmer- 
ston and  Lord  Clarendon  have  done  their  worst  to 
compromise.  No  one  will  deny  that  Mr.  Walpole 
is  fully  equal  to  Sir  George  Grey  as  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department.  Mr.  Walpole  represents 
Cambridge  University,  and  took  a  front  place  in 
the  Equity  Bar;  and  Sir  George  Grey  represents 
Morpeth,  a  nomination  borough  of  the  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle, and  has  been  gradually  sinking  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons,  both  as  a  debater 
and  as  an  administrator.  In  the  important  depart- 
ment of  the  Colonies  Lord  Stanley  is  a  prodigious 
improvement  on  Mr.  Labouphere,  who  oommeneed 
his  official  life  in  1882  as  *  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.' 
Did  any  one  ever  hear  cf  Mr.  Labonchere  doing 
any  thing  brilliant  ?  Lord  Stanley  is  a  nobleman 
of  mitiring  labor,  extraordinary  aoqoirementa,  and 
can  treat  colonial  subjects  Arom  the  identifio  aad 
philosophlo  point  of  view;  while  bit  travels  in 
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America,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  and  elsewhere, 
have  fainiliarized  bim  with  the  topics  of  colonial 
discossion.  .  In  1853  Lord  Derby  had  not  the  ad- 
ran  toge  of  Lord  EllenboroQgh*s  commanding  abil- 
ities. We  may  remind  our  readers  that  Lord  £1- 
lenborough,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
was  the  chosen  confidential  associate  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  Sir  R.  Peel ;  and  the  last  *  great 
name'  reminds  us  that  General  Peel,  who  has  al- 
ways been  a  memlier  of  the  old  Consenrative  par- 
ty,  and  whose  personal  honor  is  beyond  the  breath 
cf  reproach,  has  joined  Lord  Derby's  Cabinet 
Surely  in  such  facts  there  is  great  significance; 
and  any  one  can  observe  the  great  difference  be- 
tween the  eventualities  of  1852  and  1858.  That 
difference  is,  obviously,  in  favor  of  the  Conserva- 
tive cause.** 

In  citing  thus  much,  we  have  given  an  epitome 
of  all  the  British  talk  about  the  new  Cabinet ;  and 
French  talk,  naturally  enough,  takes  its  color  from 
the  British  talk. 

As  for  home  gossip  we  have  none,  and  in  lieu  of 
it  the /euiUetonisieM  have  fallen  to  story-making. 
Thus  one  tells  us  tnat,  long  ago,  in  tlie  disturbed 
days  of  the  Revolution— ^e  first  Revoluti<m— a 
young  Englishman  and  his  French  friend,  who 
were  suspected  of  royal  ways  of  thinking,  made 
their  escape  from  arrest  by  dashing  down  a  court- 
way  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and 
finding  refbge  in  the  apartments  of  a  pretty  woman, 
upon  whose  solitude  and  sorrow  they  intruded  un^ 
announced,  and  secured  her  sympathy  because  tu»- 
pecU, 

The  lady  had  her  own  griefs,  because  her  family 
were  exiled  or  confined.  The  new  Aigitives  cheer- 
ed her ;  in  giving  refuge  she  gave  friendship,  and 
mutual  sympathy  ripened  into  cheer.  They  passed 
a  gay  evening ;  they  supped  together,  they  sang 
together,  they  played  cards  t6gether— just  as  in 
Boccacio  pretty  women  and  pretty  men  made  mirth 
when  pestilence  was  stalking  in  the  cities. 

But  as  the  evening  drew  on  to  midnight  the 
fugitives  bethought  themselves  of  leave,  but  in 
gaining  shelter  and  safety  they  had  lost  their 
hearts. 

So  the  Frenchman  began  his  tale,  dropping  on 
his  knee,  and  swearing  fealty  and  promising  eter- 
nal devotion. 

And  the  Englishman  (whose  French  speech  was 
limited)  dropped  upon  his  knee,  and  said,  *^Mda 
4galementr* 

The  pretty  woman  wavered,  and  said  kind  things 
to  both,  as  A  French  woman  best  knows  how  to  do. 

The  Frenchman  pressed  his  claims  most  earnest- 
ly; his  heart  was  absolutely  lost^  he  should  love 
her  forever. 

And  the  Englishman  said  **Mva  igoUmetUr 

The  pretty  French  woman  reasoned — expostu- 
lated; an  evening's  acquaintance  was  so  little; 
first  impressions  were  so  deceitful;  they  might 
meet  again. 

Whereat  the  Frenchman  flamed  into  warmer 
grandiloquence ;  he  could  never  love  another !  he 
adiould  cherish  her  memoQ'  always!  his  heart  was 
hers,  and  he  begged  her  acceptance ! 

And  the  Englishnum— "  MOa  ^ementr 

But  the  hour  was  growing  late;  the  pretty 
French  woman  insisted  upon  their  leave.  If  they 
valued  her  good  name,  they  could  not  deny  her ;  she 
was  not  insensible  to  their  profilers  of  love,  but  she 
must  have  time  for  consideration ;  she  must  have 
proof  of  their  constancy.    A  year  should  prove  it. 


That  night  twelve-month,  at  eight  of  the  dod^  ibe 
would  be  in  the  SaOe  Vrfour^  at  the  second  taUe 
to  the  left,  and  attend  there  for  sn  hour.  If  both 
came,  she  would  make  her  choice;  if  one,  ihe 
would  give  him  her  hand;  if  neitlwr — she  could 
show  her  own  constancy  by  waiting  still  another 
year.  \\ 

And  the  gallant  Frenchman,  finding  present  hope 
gone,  said,  *'  J'y  eon$mir 

And  the  Englishman— **  if  &i  igakmaur 

Well,  the  year  ran  on— troublous,  full  of  exect- 
tions,  f^of  woe :  and  mirth  and  gayety  mocked  st 
the  woe ;  men  danced  and  women  sang,  and  agrest 
consul  made  great  conquests  and  committed  great 
crimes ;  and  Liberty  labored  and  grew  weak,  sod 
Despotism  shone  with  a  frontlet  of  Paris  diamoodi. 

A  lone  woman  and  unprotected  was  safe.  Tirtos 
lighted  garrets,  and  vice  was  in  courts.  Paris  is 
not  so  bad  as  it  is  painted.  Ther«  are  generras 
lions  as  wdl  as  cowardly  curs.  Faith  and  resoln 
are  always  strong — always  conquer.  The  lone  wo- 
man who  had  given  reftige  lived  resolutely  in  the 
eye  of  her  promise. 

A  twelve-month  passed,  and  she  was  at  the  second 
Uble  to  the  left  in  the  8aU»  Vef<mr.  CourU  sod 
governors  had  changed,  but  Te/bacr  had  not.  She 
supped  there ;  she  waited ;  the  quarter  sounded— 
no  friend  came ;  the  half-hour  sounded — no  friend 
came ;  the  last  quarter  came — they  might  be  deed, 
they  might  be  banished,  they  might  have  forgot- 
ten. However  it  was,  none  came  to  greet  her ;  sad 
at  nine  she  left,  saddened,  but  looking  hopefully  to 
the  twelve-month  to  come. 

Another  year  passed:  there  was  no  messsfe, 
there  was  no  waif  of  remembrance — but  the  wo- 
man's heart  beat  true.  * 

Six — seven — eight  (her  heart  counting  the  hours), 
sounded  upon  the  second  anniversary,  and  she  wsi 
again  seated  (thinner,  paler)  at  the  second  table  to 
the  left  in  the  SaUe  Ve/ovr, 

At  every  step  her  eyes  rose ;  at  every  new  lue 
she  saw  her  eyes  fell.  This  year,  too,  there  wsi 
disappointment 

But  the  constancy  had  now  grown  into  the  par- 
pose  of  her  lifia.  Tear  after  year  saw  her,  upon 
each  anniversary  of  that  first  meeting,  at  her  sp- 
pointed  place  in  the  SaUe  Vefiur.  Ten  yean  had 
only  passed  over  the  head  of  the  gallant  Freo^ 
man  when  he  fell,  fighting  bravely — it  does  not 
matter  where.  The  psle,  silent  woman,  who  csot 
to  the  Cafi  Ve/our  knew  nothing  of  time,  or  pUce, 
or  death. 

Other  ten  years  passed— and  twenty— and  tbir> 
ty—and  forty.  The  annual  visit  to  the  SdU  Ye- 
four  had  become  a  habit ;  it  was  a  habit  with  tlie 
old,  lone  woman,  to  raise  her  eyes  at  the  step  of 
every  new-comer ;  a  habit  to  sigh  as  her  syo 
fell. 

A  few  years  ago — no  matter  bow  many—*  ^^f^ 
ken-down  British  admiral  visited  Paris  for  the  tm 
time  in  forty  odd  years.  He  remembered  the  scew 
of  an  old  escape ;  he  wandered  there ;  and  tbcncs, 
at  eight  of  the  clock,  to  the  ^Salle  Ve/mer,  forif 
years  and  its  memories  were  doven  fkom  his  lift 
by  the  sharpness  and  the  suddenness  of  one  old  pM- 
sion.  The  night,  the  face,  the  figure,  the  prooiise 
started  to  his  brain. 

*'The  s#ond  Uble  to  the  left**  He  looked 
there ;  the  pale  old  lady  looked  at  bim— rost" 
came  toward  him— gave  him  her  hand : 

''Mtvoidr 

''MdaigmUmmir 
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And  the  stoiy-teller  layt  thaj  were  married ;  if 
so,  we  wuh  tbem  joy  I 

llx.  DiCKsm  hat  latterly  been  iasning  what  ia 
called  a  popular  edition  (what  edition  it  not  popa- 
lar?)  of  hit  worlcs,  in  which  he  treats  ns  to  this 
little  account  of  the  origin  of  Fickwiekf  and  how 
eagerly  we  nuh  behind  the  scenes  to  see  bow  they 
eoDtrived  the  thunder : 

**  I  was  a  young  man  of  three-and-twenty  when 
the  present  publishers,  attracted  by  some  pieces  I 
was  as  that  time  writing  in  tlie  Morning  CkronieU 
newspaper  (of  which  one  series  had  lately  been  col- 
lected and  published  in  two  volumes,  illustrated  by 
my  esteemed  friend  Mr,  George  Cmiksbank),  wait- 
ed upon  me  to  propose  a  something  that  should  be 
published  in  shilling  numbers— then  only  known  to 
me,  or  I  belieye  to  any  body  else,  by  a  dim  recol- 
lection of  certain  interminable  novels  in  tliatlbrm 
which  used  to  be  carried  about  the  country  by 
peddlers,  and  over  some  of  which  I  remember  to 
have  shed  innumerable  tears  before  I  had  served 
my  apprenticesliip  to  Life. 

**  When  I  opened  my  door  in  Fnmival's  Inn  to 
the  managing  partner  who  represented  the  firm,  I 
recognized  in  him  the  person  from  whose  hands  I 
had  bought,  two  or  three  years  previously,  and 
whom  I  had  never' seen  before  or  since,  my  first 
copy  of  the  msgazine  in  which  my  first  effusion — 
dropped  stealthily  one  evening  at  twilight,  with 
fear  and  trembling,  into  a  dark  letter-box,  in  a 
dark  office,  up  a  dark  court  in  Fleet  Street^ — ap- 
peared in  ail  the  glory  of  print ;  on  which  memora- 
ble occasion^how  well  I  recollect  it ! — I  walked 
down  to  Westminster  Hall  and  turned  into  it  for 
half  an  hour,  because  my  eyes  were  so  dimmed 
with  joy  and  pride  that  they  could  not  bear  the 
street,  and  were  not  fit  to  be  aeen  there.  I  told  my 
visitor  of  the  coincidence,  which  we  both  hailed  as 
a  good  omen,  and  so  fell  to  business. 

**  The  idea  propounded  to  me  was  that  the  month- 
ly something  should  be  a  vehicle  for  certain  plates 
to  be  executed  by  Mr.  Seymour ;  and  there  was  a 
notion,  either  on  the  part  of  that  admirable  humor- 
ous artist  or  of  my  visitor  (I  forget  which),  that  a 
'IHmrod  Club^'  the  members  of  which  were  to  go 
out  sliooting,  fishing,  and  so  forth,  and  getting 
themselves  into  difficulties  through  their  want  of 
dexterity,  would  be  the  best  means  of  introducing 
these.  I  objected,  on  consideration,  that,  although 
bom  and  partly  bred  in  the  country,  I  was  no  great 
sportsman,  except  in  regard  of  all  kinds  of  locomo- 
tion ;  that  the  idea  was  not  novel,  and  had  been 
already  much  used ;  that  it  would  be  infinitely  bet- 
ter for  the  plates  to  arise  naturally  out  of  the  text ; 
and  that  I  should  like  to  take  my  own  way,  with  a 
fireer  range  of  English  scenes  and  people,  and  was 
afhud  I  should  ultimately  do  so  in  any  case,  what- 
ever course  I  might  prescribe  to  myself  at  starting. 
Hy  views  being  deferred  to,  I  thought  of  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, and  wrote  the  tint  numt>er — ^from  the  proof- 
sheets  of  which  Ur.  Seymour  made  his  drawing  of 
the  Club,  and  that  happy  portrait  of  its  founder  by 
which  be  is  always  recognized,  and  which  may  be 
said  to  have  made  him  a  reality.  I  connected  Mr. 
Pickwick  with  a  club  because  of  the  original  sug- 
gestion, and  I  put  in  Mr.  Winkle  expressly  for  the 
use  of  Mr.  Seymour.  We  started  with  a  number 
of  twenty-four  pages  instead  of  thirty-two,  and  four 
illustrations  in  lieu  of  a  couple.  Mr.  Seymour's 
sudden  and  lamented  death  before  the  second  num- 
ber was  published  brought  about  a  quick  decision 


npon  a  point  already  in  agitation ;  the  number  be- 
came one  of  thirty-two  pages,  with  two  illustra- 
tions, and  remained  so  to  the  end.  My  friends 
told  me  it  was  a  low,  cheap  form  of  publication,  by 
which  I  should  ruin  all  my  rising  hopes ;  and  how 
right  my  friends  turned  out  to  be,  ever}*  body  now 
ktto^ws. 

"  *  Boz,'  my  signature  in  the  Morning  CkronieU, 
appended  to  tlie  monthly  cover  of  this  book,  and 
retained  long  afterward,  was  the  nickname  of  a  pet 
diild,  a  younger  brother,  whom  I  had  dubbed  Moses 
in  honor  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  which,  being 
facetiously  pronounced  through  the  nose,  became 
Bose^  and  being  shortened,  became  Box.  *i)oz' 
was  a  very  familiar  household  word  to  me  long  be- 
fore I  was  an  author,  and  so  I  came  to  adopt  it.'* 

About  another  author  of  another  lancl,  we  have 
just  now  certain  new  light  in  a  pleasant,  gossipy 
volume  of  Madame  Surville  about  the  life  and 
works  of  (her  brother)  Balzac 

**  I  feel  myself  under  obligation,*'  says  dbe,  in  her 
preface,  **  both  to  the  memory  of  my  brother  and  to 
the  public,  to  give  those  details  which  I  only  can 
give,  and  which  may  furnish  the  ground-work  for 
a  biography  of  the  author  of  the  Comidie  Humaine, 
The  friends  of  Balzac  have  urged  me  to  put  an  end, 
once  for  all,  to  those  foolish  tales  which  are  sure 
always  to  group  themselves  about  an  illustrious 
name.  To  tills  purpose  I  have  written,  and  have 
told  his  history,  now  while  living  witnesses  can 
attest  iU  truth'.'* 

3alzac  was  bom  at  Tours  in  1799.  Until  four- 
teen he  remained  in  his  native  city,  studying  half 
of  this  period  in  the  College  Vendome. 

He  finished  his  education  at  Paris,  and  entered, 
after  a  time,  the  office  of  M.  Merville,  advocate — 
succeeding  here  M.  Scribe.  It  was  here  and  at  this 
time  he  gained  that  familiarity  with  French  law 
which  is  conspicuous  in  his  books — most  of  all  in 
*'  Cesar  Birotteau." 

At  this  period,  too,  he  made  his  first  advances  in 
society.  He  was  awkward,  extremely  sensitive, 
and  only  a  raw  candidate  for  the  chair  of  a  notary. 
Who  should  think  of  him,  or  care  for  him  ?  Upon 
a  certain  day,  in  dancing,  his  foot  slipped,  and  he 
felL  The  ladies  tittered  ;  the  smile  cut  him  to  the 
quick,  and  he  vowed  he  would  conquer  their  ad^ 
miration  by  his  pen. 

At  twenty-one,  havidg  finished  his  law  studies, 
his  father  desired  that  he  should  at  once  establish 
himself  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

Balzac  demurred :  his  ambition  leaned  to  let- 
ters. The  father  allowed  him  two  years  to  prove 
his  talent  in  that  direction.  The  young  provincial 
InswUed  himself  at  once  in  a  garret  in  the  Latin 
quarter  of  the  city,  near  to  the  library  of  the  Ar- 
senal,  and  commenced  his  labor. 

The  loving  sister  publishes  many  letters  of  this 
date.  Youth,  hope,  poverty  struggle  through  the 
broken  lines.  He  prays  his  sister  to  send  him  his 
father's  copy  of  Tacitus ;  he  wishes  the  loan  of  her 
piano ;  it  may  cheer  him,  and  by  substituting  a  cot 
for  his  bedstead  he  can  inake  room  for  it.   i 

At  times  he  allows  himself  the  luxury  of  an  even- 
ing at  the  French  Theatre  —  shortening  his  dinner 
for  (bur  or  five  days  to  make  up  the  necessary 
funds. 

He  writes  a  classic  tragedy  of  Cromwell,  reads 
It  to  his  family,  and  It  unites  all  suffrages — against 
it.  He  abandoned  tragedy ;  but  for  five  succeed- 
ing years  he  labored  on,  puUishing,  under  different 
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pfendon^nnet,  Taiioot  rommncM  nerer  •lUnrard 
acknowledged.  But  none  of  these  biXMight  either 
fame  or  money. 

**With  only  fifteen  hundred  franet  a  year,** 
writes  be,  "  I  could  devote  myself  to  a  work  that 
should  lire."  (A  pleasant  fancy  with  young  au- 
thors !)  But  the  fifteen  hundrod  francs  did  not 
come.  The  provincial  papa,  doubtful  of  books,  did 
not  advance  it.  So  Balzac  tried,  next,  qieoula- 
tion.  He  was  twenty-five ;  he  became  publisher 
— publisher  of  La  Fontaine,  of  Moli^rs,  of  Richard- 
son. For  four  years  he  struggled  on,  debt  accu- 
mulating upon  debt^  until,  one<day,  he  failed ;  only 
his  liabilities  were  left,  and  his  pen  to  meet  them. 
His  friends«ven  doabted  if  that  pen  had  any  vigor. 

**  I  live,**  he  writes  at  this  time,  *Mn  an  atmos- 
phere  of  thoughts,  fiuiciee,  plans,  which  cross,  and 
struggle,  and  ferraent  within  my  brain  in  a  way  to 
drive  me  mad.  Yet  I  loee  no  flesh,  but  am  the 
veriest  picture  of  a  jolly  Ariar.  For  all  this  I  am 
profoundly  sad :  only  work—work— work  keeps  me 
to  life." 

At  last,  after  book  upon  book  had  failed,  came  a 
success,  and  another,  and  another. 

The  garret  was  abandoned :  Balsao  was  f^ted, 
courted — might  possibly  have  been  enriched  had 
he  possessed  any  aptitude  for  accumulation.  But 
in  his  best  estate  debts  hung  over  him ;  at  St. 
Cloud,  at  Paris,  at  Ville  d'Avray,  creditors  pur- 
sued him.  "  Many  and  many  a  time,**  says  Leon 
Gozlan,  **  have  I  admired  his  tactics  out  at  his 
niche  of  Les  Jardies  in  avoiding  the  plaints  of  cred- 
itors." 

The  gate  openfaig  upon  his  garden  was  a  close 
one,  and  the  bell  kept  in  admirable  condition — the 
least  touch  was  of  magical  effect,  and  gave  a  long 
eiicoession  of  resonant  peals.  It  was  a  fancy  of 
Balzac's  that  nothing  so  discouraged  a  creditor(if 
he  could  1)0  discouraged  at  all)  as  to  find  no  one 
upon  whom  to  vent  his  griefs  or  his  indignation, 
lie  must  he  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the 
house  was  an  uninhabited  one.  And  yet  within 
the  court  lived  a  gardener,  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  a  big  dog  had  his  kennel  just  within  the 
entrance  gates.  But  all  these  were  thoroughly  in- 
structed by  the  pleasant  romancer.  At  sound  of 
an  approaching  train  from  Paris  due  caution  was 
given. 

If  no  visitor  rang  within  ten  minutes  after  the 
arrival  of  the  train  confidence  was  restored,  and  all 
moved  on  as  usual. 

If  otherwise,  a  signal  was  given :  the  gardener 
stepped  coyly  behind  the  nearest  tree ;  the  children 
retired  stealthily  within  doors ;  a  frantic,  threat- 
ening gesture  silences  the  dog;  Balxac  and  his 
fHends  look  out  through  the  Venetian  blinds,  and, 
with  finger  to  lip,  listen  to  the  successive  peals 
echoing  through  the  deserted  garden  ;  they  grow 
fkinter  and  faintei- ;  the  bell  is  quiet ;  there  are  a 
few  mumbled  curses,  a  retiring  step,  and  Balcao  is 
safe  again. 

Balsao  worked  at  night — not  early  night — not 
the  time  of  candle-lighting,  but  the  time  of  dark- 
ness, when  the  world  slept ;  from  midnight  to  three 
of  tlie  morning ;  he  wandered  in  the  great  wood  of 
Versailles  at  such  hours,  torturing  his  brain  with 
some  new  impersonation  of  the  great  Vautrin — 
sometimes  capless  and  his  hair  flowing  in  the  wind 
--the  first  light  ot  morning  far  down  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  on  the  road  toward  Paris. 

His  capacity  fbr  mental  labor  was  almost  Her- 
"oulean ;  he  rarely  had  helpers,  never  an  ananu- 


He  read  his  own  prooA,  and  tha  proAta  of 
his  best  books  were  consumed  by  the  enonnoBs 
cost  of  his  proof  corrections ;  they  were  so  many, 
and  so  singular,  that  not  uaflreqneotly  page  after 
page  of  matter  were  thrown  aside  and  reeet  flmn 
hisproofi. 

His  sucoess  as  dramatisfc  was  not  extraordinary, 
but  his  ambition  in  that  direction  was  inordinate. 
He  was  jealous  of  the  success  of  Dumas.  On  one 
occasion,  after  promising  a  play  to  Frederid[  Le- 
maitre,  he  emfjoyed  a  jmmg  poet,  Lasailly,  to 
work  with  him.  By  soma  curious  fatuity  be  fiui- 
cied  Lasailly  a  genius.  He  drew  up  a  long  con- 
tract with  him ;  Lasailly  was  to  lodge  in  hb  boose, 
be  clothed,  fbd,  treated  as  gnest,  and  to  share  in 
the  proceeds  of  whatever  dramas  they  might  create 
— all  upon  condition  that  he  famished  upon  <**«*«**^ 
plots,  hints,  suggestions,  details,  whidi  were  to  be 
woriced  up  by  the  partner. 

This  poor  dog,  Lasailly,  fetteoed  upon  hb  new 
diet,  but  he  seema  to  have  been  helplesslT  incapa- 
ble cf  contributing  any  thing  to  his  eraployer*iB 
stock  of  ideas.  For  a  month  he  used  a  coy  delay, 
giving  himself  np  to  the  indulgences  of  his  new 
home.  Thedelay  threatening  to  be  indefinite  Bal- 
zac grew  restive.  The  work  mnst  begin.  HewnCe 
best  by  night.  0 

A  half  honr  past  midnight  Balsac  rung  violent- 
ly ;  the  bell  was  over  the  head  of  the  dreaming 
Lasailly ;  the  month  was  December.  The  wretch- 
ed poet  bolted  from  liis  bed,  drsw  on  his  clothes, 
and  hurried  in  hie  night-cap  to  the  study  of  his 
vigilant  partner. 

''£h  hien,  Latmlfyr  fai  a  voice  like  a  fbme, 
**  what  have  you  fbnnd  ?*• 

And  Lasailly,  taking  off  his  night«ap^  and  rub- 
bing op  with  it  the  comers  of  his  eyes,  says,  **  I 
think  it  would  be  desirable— I  thfaik,  perhaps  it 
would  be  best — to  construct  something—** 

Balsac.  **  Very  well  [like  a  flash]  t  constroet 
what  ?  We  must  make  haste.  Lemaitre  is  d}*ing 
for  a  drama  to  draw  all  Paris  I  I  saw  him  only 
yesterday.     Out  with  it  !** 

Labaillt.  **Ah,  indeed!  von  saw  bim  yester- 
day, then.** 

Bausac  **  Yesterday  [crazy  to  begin]!  Whst 
shall  it  be?  that's  it.*' 

Lasailly.  '*  As  you  say — that'alt.'*  [Looking 
very  nervous.] 

Balsac.  **  Have  yon  any  idea  tar  this  play,  Ls- 
saiUy?*' 

Lasailly.  **  Not— altogether— as  yet." 

Balzac.  "  Ah !  you  have,  for  a  part  ?" 

Lasailly.  **  Pardy  [very  slowly}— that  is  to 
say — ** 

BALZAa  "Pray,  goon.** 

Lasailly.  **  I  should  prefer  that— 4n  the  first 
instance— yon  should,  if  yon  please,  on  your  part 
— er— suggest  something— In  a  manner— «>— that 
we  could  labor  together — together.'* 

Baleao  [sharp  and  loud].  *' Lasailly,  you*re 
asleep!' 

Lasailly  [opening  his  eyes].  "  Mau  namP* 

Balzac.  "  Afms  til  Ton  sleep  on  your  kgi; 
your  eyes  are  closed  now." 

Lasailly.  "  But  I  assnre  you— *• 

BALZAa  "You're  gaping." 

Lasailly.  "  It*8  only  with  the  cold." 

Balzac.  "Go  to  bed,  LasaHly;  In  an  hour  HI 
ring  again  !'* 

And,  lightfaig  Ms  taper,  Lasailly  retires,  only  to 
be  summoned  again  In  an  hour's  time  for  a  newfai- 
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quisition,  very  much  as  befon^  **  Six  iivam  in  one 
night  r*  Mid  Lasailly,  noounting  the  matter  to  Ills 
friends.     '*J/<>}i/)isK/ who  oouldatand  this?'' 

A  week  wore  him  ont ;  he  went  beck  to  his  gar- 
ret in  town.  His  name  never  appeared  on  the 
covers  of  Balzae*s  plays. 

We  ma/  recur  to  Balaae  and  his  life  again. 
Meantime,  let  no  one  think  of  him  as  an  utterly 
bad  man  until  he  shall  have  read  that  ezquiaite, 
tender  su»ry  cf  Eugenie  Grandet. 


(fititnt'a  fitanttt. 

ASTONISHING  cures  an  now  wrought  every 
month  by  the  Drawer.  They  are  more  genu- 
ine cores  than  those  over  the  river,  In  Breoklyn, 
by  the  Reverend  Grandentius,  and  quite  as  cheap, 
ilfty  years  sgo  almost  miraculous  cures  were  ef- 
fected by  the  use  of  **  Perkin's  Tractors,"  that  were 
thought  to  have  the  power  of  drawing  the  disease 
out  of  the  system  when  they  were  held  to  the  ail- 
ing spot.  Hence  they  were  called  Tractors,  or 
Drawers.  So  the  thousaad-and-one  Pain  Kxtract- 
on  are  only  so  many  Drawers;  but  there  is  no 
Drawer  that  draws  out  so  much  pain  and  draws  in 
so  much  pleasure  as  this  same  old  Drawer  of  ours. 
We  receive  on  an  average  a  hundred  certificates  to 
this  effect  every  month,  and  we  might  spread  them 
out,  firom  governors,  judges  (good  Judges,  too), 
preachers,  and  other  great  men.  Here  is  a  speci- 
men: 

**  P ,  PmncBTLVAXiA,  Mmreh  4. 1869. 

**Dkar  H.VBPERS,— *  One  good  turn  deserves 
another!'  The  tedium  of  one  of  several  days'  re- 
cent confinement  to  my  room  by  illness  was  so 
pleasantly  beguiled  by  your  issue  for  March,  and  I 
did  to  much  enjoy  the  good  things  of  the  Drawer 
— my  poor  aching  sides  aching  anew  in  response  to 
the  mirth  created  by  its  wit  and  fun — that  at  this 
time  of  imperfect  convalescence  I  desire  to  acknowl- 
edge your  assistance  of  the  doctor's  skill  and  Dame 
Nature's  powers  in  healing  the  sick;  and,  as  a 
slight  token  of  my  gratitude,  to  send  for  the  Draw- 
er a  trifle  that  may  serve  to  amuse  some  one  of 
your  readers  in  perhaps  the  like  needy  circum- 
stances for  a  laugh." 

Whereupon  the  cured  man  gets  up,  and  sits  down 
and  writes  as  follows : 

"  In  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  Schuylkill 
County,  Pennsylvania,  a  few  years  ago,  a  party  of 
five  unfortunate  Hibernians  were  on  trial,  charged 
with  riot  and  assault,  with  intent  to  kiU.  The 
circumstances  of  the  affair  were  of  an  aggravated 
character,  and  the  interest  felt  in  the  case  by  the 
friends  of  the  accused  was  great.  The  Common- 
wealth had  made  out  a  strong  case,  and  rested. 
The  defense  was  an  alibi. 

**  By  the  showing  of  the  prosecution  the  riot 
commenced  after  ten  o'clock  at  night  One  of  the 
witnesses  for  the  defonse.  Patriae,  testified  that 
Dennis,  one  of  the  accused,  was  at  home,  and  in 
bed  with  him,  before  eight  o'clock  on  the  evening 
of  the  affray,  and  never  left  it  until  the  row  was 
over--a  rather  improbable  story  of  two  Irishmen 
within  sound  of  a  *  nate  little  bit  of  a  fighL' 

** '  How  do  you  know  that  it  was  before  eight 
o'clock?'  asked  the  attorney  for  the  State. 

**  *  Sure  we  had  a  dock  in  the  house,*  promptly 
replied  Pat. 

**  *  And  did  the  eloofc  strike  eight  after  Dennis 
came  in?'  Inquired  the  attorney. 


**  'Well,  no;  the  dock  wasn't shtriking  at  that 
time,' said  Pat. 

** '  Ah  1  and  what  was  the  matter  with  the 
clock?'  asked  the  attorney. 

'*  *'  It  was  out  of  order,  and  not  going  for  a  few 
days,'  replied  the  witness. 

'*  *  Then,  if  the  dock  was  not  going,  bow  do  yon 
know  that  Dennis  wae  in  before  eight  o'dock  ?' 

''«  Weil,  I  imm  that  h9  teas  in  brfom  the  time 
tafteu  Ms  iiock  v$ed  to  be  shtriking  eiglU  token  it  did 
Atrikel*  triumphantly  answered  Patrick. 

"This  was  a  dincher;  poor  Dennis  was  con- 
victed--a  victim  of  unfortunate  circumstances,  one 
of  which  was  the  ownership  of  a  clock  that  didn't 
'sAlrtJbs'— while  the  jury  was  satisfied  that  the  own- 
er did." 

Ton  railroad  between  Kingston  and  Rome,  in 
Georgia,  if  it  is  not  a  one-horse  concern  is  a  mighty 
slow  team.  "  A  fHend  of  mine,"  says  a  new  con- 
tributor, **rejoldng  In  the  name  of  Tick— a  tele- 
graph man,  too — was  riding  on  the  lightning  train 
upon  this  road  when  he  spied  a  negro 

**•  Toddling  bMlde  the  iron  truk. 
Toting  cotton  on  hla  back.* 
In  tiie  exuberant  generodty  of  his  nature,  Tele- 
graph Tick  screamed  out : 

** '  Halloa,  Uncle  1  come  aboard — come  aboard, 
and  ride  to  town  I' 

''The  polite  and  glistening  African  touched  his 
pvefce  of  beaver,  and  replied: 

"Beg  pardon,  mass'r,  but  I  can't;  I  must  get 
dar  soon,  and  hidm^t  got  de  time  to  tparT 

"  When  I  met  my  friend  Tick  at  Rome,  last  No- 
vember, he  expatiated  warmly  upon  the  merits  of 
the  eafe  road.  Said  he,  '  It's  the  cheapest  road  fai 
the  United  States,  for  yom  can  travel  all  day  on  it 
for  a  dollar!*^* 

"  I  HAYS  read  your  Magaxine,"  says  a  Wisoon^ 
sin  letter-writer,  *'ever  since  I  knew  there  was 
such  a  thing.  And  the  Drawer— it's  great  I  I  do 
actually  believe  I  should  have  died  a  fool  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  that."  After  such  an  Introduction 
he  tells  a  story  of  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  State. 

"  Our  Lieutenant-Governor  was  a  reguLtr  bush- 
whacker. He  was  put  on  the  ticket  because  there 
were  no  men  In  his  party  smart  enough,  and  tbey 
had  to  take  such  stuff  as  there  wv  to  make  officers 
of.  But  he  was  chosen  with  the  rest.  When  he 
went  up  to  the  capital  to  go  to  the  Senate,  where  he 
was  to  preside,  he  was  as  rough  as  he  was  ready, 
and  so  rough  that  the  door-keeper,  a  man  of  the 
German  persuasion,  reftised'to  let  him  In.  But  he 
pushed  by,  and  made  his  way  to  the  Chamber. 
The  next  day  the  door-keeper  stopped  him  again, 
when  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  as  ready  as  he  wss 
rough,  seised  him  by  the  collar,  shook  him  wdl, 
and  said : 

"  *  Young  man,  I  want  you  to  know  mo  after 
this!' 

" '  Der  tnyfol  take  you  I*  said  the  poor  follow, '  / 
tonU  know  you  nowP  " 

SnvBBAL  of  the  Drawer's  correspondents  inti- 
mate that  they  have  other  and  better  things  In 
store,  which  they  will  send  when  "  these"  have 
been  printed.  Now  be  It  knolm  nnto  all  such 
that  the  sooner  they  send,  the  better,  and  the  more, 
the  more  the  Drawer  will  be  pleased.  Months 
may  pass  ere  what  we  now  have  wHl  see  the  light; 
some  good  things  sent  have  been  in  print  here  or 
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elsewhere  long  ago;  and  some  are  keeping  because 
they  will  keep.  In  the  mean  time  let  those  goods 
in  store  be  shipped  to  this  port  with  all  dispatch. 

A  cpRRBSPOMDENT  WTites  to  the  Drawer  that 
while  traveling  at  the  South  he  attended  a  negro 
meeting,  where  the  sable  preacher  offered  an  earn- 
est  prayer  for  **  de  white  element  in  our  popula- 
tion.*' It  was  certainly  kind  in  the  old  negro  to 
remember  his  white  brethren;  and  he  spoke  of 
them  just  as  they  do  of  the  colortd  element. 

Hbadlst  tells  a  story  of  old  Dr.  Richards,  of 
Auburn,  in  Dr.  Sprague's  **  Annals  of  the  Pul- 
pit,'' just  issued.  The  reverend  Doctor  went  off 
on  a  journey,  and  left  his  son  James  under  the 
care  of  one  of  the  theological  students,  who  was  to 
hear  him  recite  daily.  One  day,  at  the  usual  time 
of  reciution,  James  was  seen  playing  in  the  gar- 
den, and  when  called  to  his  lesson  refused  to  come, 
and,  as  the  student  went  to  fetch  him,  took  to  his 
heels  and  ran.  The  student  pursued  and  caught 
and  chastised  him.  Immediately  after  the  Doctor's 
return  James  entered  his  complaint  against  his  tu- 
tor. His  father  lieard  him  through,  and  then  bade 
him  go  and  fetch  the  young  gentleman.  He  did 
SD,  and  when  the  latter  arrived  the  Doctor  said : 

**  Sir,  Jwrnes  has  told  me  that  you  whipped  him 
because  he  did  not  get  his  lesson,  and  ran  away ; 
and  now  I  have  sent  for  you  to  know  tfyou  laid  ii 
on  tceUr* 

The  student  replied  that  he  thought  he  did. 

'*  Do  you  think  tliat  you  punished  him  enough  ?" 

He  said,  "Yes." 

"  Well,  then,"  continued  the  Doctor,  **  if  you  are 
sure  you  punished  him  sufficiently,  Jeemet^  ffou, 
waif  ffo  this  time  r* 

**  *  Fathkr'  M^Guirb,  of  Pittsburg,  was,  many 
years  ago,  very  popular,  both  in  his  private  and 
ministerial  life,  with  all  classes  and  denominations. 
He  was  a  genial,  warm-hearted  old  Irishman,  fond 
of  a  joke,  and  the  following  was  one  of  several  good 
ones  on  himself  which  he  relished  rtry  much  in 
telling: 

"  He  was  riding  out  on  the  Butler  road  one  hot 
summer's  day,  when  he  stopped  at  a  house  by  the 
wayside  to  get  a  drink  of  water  and  rest  a  while. 
Wliile  in  conversation  with  the  woman  of-the  house, 
ke  pidud  up  a  Bible,  and  asked  her  if  she  read  it 
often. 

"  *Tes,*  the  replied,  she  had  read  it  through 
often. 

"  *  And  do  you  understand  all  you  read  in  it,  my 
good  woman?'  said  his  reverence. 

"'Yes,. I  do!'  said  she. 

"  *  Well,*  said  he,  *  I  have  been  reading  and 
studying  it  all  my  life,  and  I  find  a  great  deal  in 
it  which  I  can  not  understand.' 

**  *  Well,'  said  she,  *  if  you  are  a  fool,  is  that  any 
reason  that  I  should  be?'  " 

Sure  enough,  what  could  Father  M'Guire  say  to 
that? 

OvR  correspondent  in  Boston  who  contributes 
the  following  to  the  Drawer,  is  sure  that  it  is  an 
"actual  fact,"  and  he  knows  the  parties;  but  we 
have  received  the  same,  in  substance,  from  another 
qu&rter,  so  that  the  story  Is  entitled  to  double  ere* 
dence,  as  it  happened  twice  and  in  different  places, 
and  is  equally  well  attested  in  both : 

"  In  the  province  of  Canada,  just  over  the  Ver- 


mont State  line,  a  man  keeps  tavern,  whose  name, 
far  and  wide,  is  Untie  Tim.  He  furnishes  enter- 
tainment for  man  and  beast,  but  his  good  wife  finds 
the  supplies  for  the  former  while  her  man  looks 
after  the  cattle.  Slie  is  a  good  wife,  a  good  Chris- 
tian woman.  Unhappily,  she  fell  into  the  Miller- 
ite  delusion,  and  every  day  and  night  she  was  look- 
ing for  the  latter  end  of  the  world  to  come.  She 
was  greatly  disappointed  when  the  set  time  came 
and  went  and  nothing  broke ;  but  she  was  sure  it 
was  near  at  hand,  and  she  was  always  ready. 

"  The  summer  and  autumn  wore  away,  and  win- 
ter set  in.  It  rarely  thunders  in  winter,  but  now 
it  did  thunder  one  night-^sudden,  severe,  awftil. 
The  landlord  had  taken  an  extra  horn— to  drink, 
not  to  blow— and  had  gone  to  bed  in  a  state  of  stu* 
pidity  not  unusual,  but  to-night  decidedly  profound. 
By  his  side,  in  blissful  unconsciousness,  was  his 
sleeping  wife.  She  was  roused  by  a  clap  of  thun- 
der that  shook  the  old  tavern.  She  started  up,  and 
the  gleams  of  red  lightning  and  successive  pcods  of 
thunder  filled  her  with  awe.  The  day  had  come ! 
She  shook  her  temporal  lord  to  wake  him. 

"  '  Timothy,  Timothy !'  she  cried. 

"Timothy  snored;  but,  finally,  Timothy  says 
to  her,  *  What?' 

"  The  good  woman  shook  him  again,  and  cried 
still  louder,  » Timothy,  Timothy !'  and  Timothy 
now  responded  *  What's  the  matter  ?' 

"  Mrs.  Timothy  screamed,  *  The  end  of  the  worid 
has  come ;  I  hear  the  rolling  of  the  chariot  wheels ; 
there — there,  I  hear  them  now !' 

"  Uncle  llm,  by  this  time,  had  begun  to  come 
to  his  senses,  and  finding  that  his  infe  was  in  a 
high  state  of  excitement,  undertook  to  soothe  her 
by  gentle  remonstrances ;  but  every  roll  of  thun- 
der was  now  converted  by  her  disturbed  fkncy  into 
the  roll  of  the  chariot  wheels  of  the  coming  King. 
When  Timothy  could  not  quiet  her  fears,  he  got 
out  of  patience,  and  with  more  profaneness  than  is 
pleasant  to  repeat,  he  exclaimed,  *  Martha,  Martha, 
stop  your  nonsense;  do  you  suppose  the  blessed 
Lord  is  such  a  fool  as  to  come  on  wheels  when  the 
snow  Is  six  feet  deep  on  a  level  ?' 

"  This  was  a  settler.  Martha  had  not  thonght 
of  that;  she  was  unprepared  to  answer  it.  The 
thunder-storm  passed  by  and  so  did  her  fears ;  and 
presently  Uncle  Tim  was  snoring,  and  Mkrtha  was 
dreaming  by  his  side." 

Thb  late  Rev.  Dr.  Biggs,  of  Kentucky,  was  an 
eminent  divine  belonging  to  the  Methodist  Church, 
much  respected  and  liked  by  bis  neighbors  for  his 
kindness  and  good-humor. 

He  detested  hypocrites  a  nd  impostors  of  all  sorts, 
and  was  not  disposed  to  attach  more  than  doe  im- 
portance to  any  occurrence  of  a  strange  or  super- 
natural character. 

In  1885  the  Doctor  was  presiding  elder  of  the 
district  In  wliich  he  lived,  and  as  such  was  oftem 
obliged  to  entertain  the  "  circuit-riders"  as  guests. 
One  of  these  gentlemen,  who  was  not  entirely  trtn 
from  superstition,  happened  to  be  with  him  the 
night  on  which  occurred  the  famous  iNs^eortc  ihow^ 
er,  or  "falling  at  the  stars,"  which  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it.  After  pray- 
ers, all  retired  and  slept  peacefully  until  the  hour 
for  the  negroes  to  rise  for  the  purpose  of  making 
fires^  etc.  This  was  an  hour  before  daylight,  and 
the  negroes,  on  going  out  and  seeing  the  wonderful 
phenomenon  presented  by  the  heavens,  not  unnat- 
urally concluded  that  the  end  of  all  things  was  si 
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hand,  and  immediately  began  confession  of  their 
sins,  and  to  praj  for  mercy. 

The  clergyman,  Dr.  B.'s  gnest,  was  awakened 
by  the  outcry,  and  upon  raising  his  window  im- 
mediately discovered  its  cause.  He  was  no  less 
frightened  than  the  negroes,  and  thinking,  as  they 
thought,  that  tlie  **  last  trump**  was  about  being 
sounded,  be  rushed,  without  waiting  to  dress,  down 
stairs  into  the  Doctor's  chamber,  and  throwing  him- 
self upon  the  Doctor,  who  was  snoring  quietly  in 
bed,  he  roared  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  **  Brother  B. ! 
Brother  B. !  arise  I  arise  I  The  Day  of  Judgment 
is  come !  1 "  The  Doctor  awoke,  turned  over  in  bed, 
rubbed  his  eyee,  and  said  with  slight  impatience, 

**  Pshaw !  pshaw  I  Brother ,  go  to  bed ;  Judg- 

t  Day  can't  come  in  the  night!  P* 


This  is  admirable  in  its  way.  The  letter  comes 
to  us  from  beyond  the  **  Father  of  Waters,"  from 
one  who  loves,  enjoys,  and  can  say  a  good  thing. 

'*  Mbssbs.  Editors,— I  have  been  a  constant 
reader  of  your  Magazine  for  a  number  of  years— in 
fact,  read  the  first  issue,  and  have  been  a  subscriber 
ever  sinoe.  I  always  refer  to  the  Drawer  for  some- 
thing good,  and  am  never  disappointed. 

**  I  profess  to  be,  what  is  vulgarly  called,  an 
*  old  sided  Baptist,'  and  have  been  for  a  number  of 
years ;  and  as  we  have  been  occupying  a  conspic- 
uous place  in  your  Drawer  for  some  time,  I  send 
yon  a  scrap  or  two  which  came  under  my  own  ob- 
servation several  years  since  in  the  *  Platte  Pur- 


^  Father  Rice  had  been  called  to  preach  at  New 
Market,  in  Platte  County,  and  after  the  congrega- 
tion had  assembled,  arose  and  remarked, 

"  *  My  brethering,  you  will  find  my  text  in  the 
15th  chapter  of  C/o9er,  and  the  22d  verse,  which 
reads :  '*  Drink  no  longer  water,  but  a  little  wine 
for  thy  stomach's  sake,  and  thine  often  infirmi- 
ties.'»» 

**  Brother  Sharp,  who  was  occup3r{ng  the  pulpit 
with  Father  Rice,  and  who  was  a  little  better  post- 
ed up  in  Scripture,  immediately  interrupted  Father 
Rice  and  whispered  to  him,  *  Timothy,  Timothy, 
Brother  Rice.' 

**  Brother  Rice,  not  the  least  abashed,  coolly  re- 
marked, *  Well,  my  brethering,  I  knew  that  such 
a  good  old  Baptist  text  was  in  one  of  the  ffraaet  P* 

Wb  vouch  for  the  literal  verity  of  the  following 
letter  received  at  the  office  of  Harper's  Monthly 
Magaaine: 

" ,  F«6«0thl853 

"Mr  Editer  Pleas  discontinue  the  sending  of 
your  magizin  to  Mrs  P.  C.  Jones.  She  is  no  more. 
She  departed  this  worid  In  the  prime  of  life  to  ex- 
plore the  land  of  spirits.  She  leaves  a  babe  to 
young  to  mom  her  los  or  read  your  prayee  worthy 
magisin.^ 

We  trust  that  at  soon  as  the  babe  is  old  enough 
to  read  the  **  magizin,"  we  shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  sending  it  for  her  entertainment. 

A  WBtTBRN  lawyer  writes  to  the  Drawer,  and 
telle  his  own  story  so  well  that  he  shall  have  a  ftill 
hearing: 

''Among  the  first  eases  In  which  I  was  engaged 
as  counsel  was  the  one  of  say  Wtlgins  vs.  Wiggins, 
I  was  for  the  defondant .Wiggins,  and  the  plaintiff 
Wilgins  had  secured  the  services  of  not  only  one 
of  the  besUhearted,  most  sociable,  generous  men 
in  the  woild,  but  one^ the  ablest  and  most  tal- 


ented lawyers  of  the  circuit.  He  entered  into  a 
case  with  his  whole  mind,  sou),  and  strength,  and 
rarely  ever  failed  by  his  eloquence  to  carry  the  jury, 
and  by  his  legal  ability  to  convince  the  Court ;  but 
his  early  education  was  deficient,  and  he  did  not 
always  do  justice  to  the  King*8  English.  Wilgins 
sued  Wiggins  for  damages  resulting  from  a  horse 
trade.  Wilgins  was  a  lazy,  worthless,  good-for- 
nothing,  drunken  loafer,  and  Wiggins  ditto,  only 
a  little  more  so.  The  case  was  called,  the  plain- 
tiff Wilgins  announced  himself  ready,  the  defend- 
ant Wiggins  joined  issue ;  the  jury  was  impanneled, 
and  the  Court  directed  the  counsel  to  proceed  with 
his  case.  The  counsel  for  Wilgins,  the  plaintiff, 
stated  that  his  client,  on  a  certain  day  named  in 
the  petition,  was  drunk,  and  that  the  defendant 
took  advantage  of  thb  condition  of  his  client  and 
cheated  him  in  a  horse  trade,  by  which  he  was  dam- 
aged one  hundred  dollars.  The  witnesses  for  the 
plaintiff  were  called,  sworn,  and  testified  that,  on 
or  about  the  day  aforesaid,  they  saw  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant  together  at  twelve  o'clock ;  that  they 
were  both  laboring  under  the  influence  of  liquor, 
the  plaintiff  particularly,  so  much  so  that  he  could 
not  distinguish  his  own  horse ;  that  at  two  o'clock 
of  the  same  day  they  saw  both  parties  together 
again,  when  they  acknowledged  that  a  trade  had 
been  made  in  the  interval,  and  the  plaintiff  was 
then  so  far  gone,  from  firequently  imbibing  during 
the  day,  that  he  could  not  get  on  his  horse.  Here 
the  plaintiff's  counsel,  after  proving  the  difference 
in  the  value  of  the  horses,  etc,  rested  his  case,  and 
the  defendant^  Wiggins,  being  minus  witnesses  to 
prove  any  thing  to  his  advantage,  I  had  to  close 
his  side  of  the  case  also. 

"  The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  then  arose,  and 
said  that  it  was  a  clear  case ;  that  the  evidence 
showed  most  conclusively  the  existence  of  the  state 
of  facts  alleged  in  the  petition,  and  that  the  only 
thing  left  for  the  jury  to  do,  was  to  find  the  amount 
of  damages  they  intended  to  give  the  plaintiff  in 
their  verdict.  That  the  Court  had  instructed  them, 
if  they  l>elieved  that  the  plaintiff  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor  when  the  trade  was  made,  and  In 
that  state  of  mind  the  defendant  took  advantage 
of  him,  they  must  find  for  the  plaintiff.  He  in- 
sisted that  every  thing  had  been  proven  to  entitle 
the  plaintiff  to  a  verdict,  and  that  they  were  com- 
pelled under  the  law  and  evidence  to  give  him  one. 

"Then  came  my  time,  and  a  trying  time  it  was. 
It  was  my  first  appearance  in  court ;  the  opposing 
counsel's  reputation  as  a  lawyer  made  him  formi- 
dable not  only  to  me,  but  to  all  the  lawyers  of  the 
circuit,  and  the  case  I  considered  hopeloss.  But 
an  idea  struck  me,  and  I  rallied  enough  of  courage 
to  urge  the  position  that  the  plaintiff  had  foiled  to 
show  that  he  was  drunk  at  the  precise  time  the 
alleged  trade  was  nude,  but  that  all  he  did  prove 
was  that  he  was  drunk  before  and  after  the  trade 
was  made,  which,  I  contended,  did  not  affect  the 
contract,  and  that  plaintiff  would  have  to  prove 
the  drunkenness  to  have  existed  at  the  very  time 
the  trade  was  made  to  enable  him  to  recover.  I 
considered  this  position  a  good  and  legal  one,  and 
congratulated  myself  upon  the  eflbct  my  argument 
would  have  in  controlling  the  verdict  of  the  jury. 
But  alas,  my  feeling  of  triumph  was  short  lived  I 
for  my  position  and  aigument  appeared  to  arouse 
my  old  fHend  and  oounselor  on  ijie  opposite  side, 
and  he  proceeded  to  demolish  both  somewhat  In  the 
following  manner: 

*' '  G^tlemen  of  the  jury,  the  argument  of  the 
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gentleman  on  the  opposite  aide  remindi  me  of  a  posi- 
tion which  a  gentleman  took  in  a  case  which  I  onoe 
saw  tried  in  Kentucky.  There  was  two  men  liyed 
neighbors  thar,  that  didn*t  like  each  6ther.  One 
had  a  very  valuable  dog;  the  other  shot  the  d  og, 
out  of  which  a  lawsuit  rose.  The  case  came  on ; 
the  plan  tiff 's  witness  swore  he  saw  the  defendant 
standin  on  a  little  eminence  in  the  woods  with  a 
gun  in  his  hand ;  he  saw  the  plantiff 's  dog  trottin 
thrugh  the  woods  at  the  distance  of  about  thirty 
yards  from  the  defendant ;  ho  saw  the  defendant 
raise  the  gun  to  his  chick ;  he  saw  the  powder  flash 
in  the  pan ;  he  heard  the  explosion  of  the  gun;  he 
saw  the  dog  fell,  and  yet  the  counsel  on  the  oppo- 
site side  asked  *'  Whar  is  the  man  what  saw  the 
bullithittbedog?" 

"  *Now  then,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  we  have 
proved  that  the  plantiff  was  so  drunk  Just  before 
the  swap  was  made,  that  he  didn't  know  hiz  own 
boss,  and  that  just  after  the  swap  was  made,  he 
was  so  drunk  be  couldn't  git  on  his  own  boss,  ahd 
yet  the  gentleman  on  the  opposite  side  insists  that 
we  must  prove  that  he  was  drunk  at  the  rvry  time 
the  swap  was  made,  or  in  other  words,  he  asks 
*'  Whar  is  the  man  what  saw  the  bnllit  hit  the 
dog?'" 

**  The  jury  thought  I  was  asking  too  mach,  and 
gave  a  verdict  for  the  plainMff." 


As  an  example  of  hardihood  and  impudence,  thb 
feet,  communicated  by  a  Pennsylvania  correspond- 
ent, has  scarcely  a  parallel : 

**  Judge  Barrett,  one  of  the  most  humane  and 
accomplished,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  able  of 
the  president  judges  of  Pennsylvania,  was  holding 
court  at  Honesdale.  A  feUow  of  very  bad  charac- 
ter and  vicious  disposition  was  convicted  of  horse- 
stealing. Upon  being  brought  up  for  sentence,  the 
Judge  took  occasion,  in  his  usual  mild  way,  to  ad- 
monifth  him  to  lead  a  better  life,  when  the  feUow 
interrupted  him : 

**  *  None  of  your  sermons.  Judge ;  give  me  my 
sentence.' 

**  The  Judge  paused,  and  in  his  usual  bland  man- 
ner went  on  to  say — 

'*  *  My  friend,  the  Court  had  intended  to  sentence 
you  for  one  year,  the  lowest  penalty  allowed  by  the 
law,  but  your  conduct  before  us  satisfies  us  that 
you  should  have  one  year  more.' 

**Pri8ombr.  'Well  then,  let's  have  it;  what 
you  jawing  about?' 

**  Court.  '  Now,  Sir,  we  are  satisfied  that  three 
years  would  not  be  too  much  for  such  a  criminal  as 
you.* 

**Pbi80Kbr.  *Well,  go  ahead!  I  don't  care, 
only  hurry  up  !* 

**  Court.  *We  have  now  agreed.  Sir,  to  give 
you  four  years,  the  highest  penalty  the  law  imposes, 
and  that  is  your  sentence.' 

**Pbi802ibb.  <  Well !  you're  through  now,  ain't 
you  ?'  and  he  was  led  sulkily  away  to  his  oeU." 

A  SouTHRRN  correspondent  writes :  "  A  gentle- 
man in  this  vicinity  had  a  fine  negro,  to  whom  he 
gave  the  privilege  of  hiring  himself  ^ut,  and  keep- 
ing one  half  of  the  wages.  A  short  tiipe  since  the 
negro  came  home  to  bis  master,  in  Norfolk,  to  tell 
him  that  the  man  for  whom  he  had  been  working 
wished  to  buy  him,  and  would  give  thirteen  hun- 
dred dollars  for  htm. 

'' '  Well,'  said  his  master,  *  what  of  that  ?  I  don't 
wish  to  sell.' 


**  'But,  you  see,  massa,*  said  Sam,  *  I'se  had  a 
cough  some  time,  and  'specs  I'm  gwine  into  de 
sumption.  I  don't  'speo  I  shall  last  moreen  two 
or  three  years,  and  I'd  like  to  take  dat  man  in  1'  * 


At  the  trial  of  some  pirates  in  a  neighboring^ 
State  the  Judga  acquitted  them  for  want  of  a  com- 
ma in  the  law,     ''So,"  exolaimed  Judge  P , 

"for  want  of  a  coiwaa,  the  offenses  of  tbMe  rascals 
will  never  be  brought  to  a  period  J^ 

Babblt  have  we  any  shrewder  spedflseiis  of 
modem  fimmciering  than  this  itom  Tennessse: 

"  Not  long,  long  since,  and  during  the  tight 
times,  there  lived  in  a  email  river  town,  bettier 
known  for  its  bad  whisky  than  its  good  morals»  m 

*  Creole  of  Jerusalem.'  He  retailed  goods  to  coun- 
try customers.  A  bad  paymaster  had  owed  him 
for  some  yeaze,  and  be  despaired  of  ever  coUectiag 
it,  although  he  was  profuse  in  his  promises  to  pay. 
The  man  owned  some  little  property,  about  enough 
to  satisfy  half  the  debt.  The  Jew  called  on  him 
one  day,  and  made  the  following  proposition:  '  Do 
you  give  me  your  note  for  half  the  amount,  and  in- 
terest,' said  he,  '  with  some  of  your  friends  as  se- 
curity— it  is  a  mere  form,  you  know.*    *Yes.' 

*  Then  give  me  your  note  for  the  other  half,  and 
interest,  at  twelve  months,  without  security.  I 
know  you  will  pay  it,  but  I  want  to  get  i^  my 
matters  in  right  shape.'  This  was  agreed  to.  As 
soon  as  the  Jew  obtained  the  note  with  security  he 
put  it  in  suit,  and  obtained  judgment  on  it.  The 
note  for  the  other  half  he  nailed  the  customer's 
property  with,  and  thus  obtained  the  whole  debt.^ 

Sharp  practice  this,  and  very  Jewish. 

How  many — alas !  how  many-«like  the  draiik- 
ard  belew,  charge  all  their  troubles  to  the  codfish, 
and  none  to  the  rum.  An  (dd  trader  writes  to  the 
Drawer: 

**  Prior  to  the  period  of  the  general  Temperance 
Reformation  in  New  England,  when  every  shop- 
keeper sold  oodfi^  and  rye  gin,  as  well  as  all  oth- 
er '  most  useful'  oommodities,  a  hard  cid  customer 
of  mine,  on  one  occasion,  presented  himself  with 
his  three  jugs,  all  to  be  filled  with  the  'crittar;' 
which,  together  with  one  small  codfish,  -comprised 
all  his  purchases.  Having  gathered  up  his  jugs 
and  his  one  codfish,  his  hands  were  rather  too  much 
encumbered  readily  to  make  his  egress  through  the 
closed  door.  After  some  straggling  to  effect  his 
object,  and  not  succeeding,  be  threw  down  his 
traps,  exclaiming,  '  Banff  the  codfiAT  ** 

A  Bblchbrtowji  scribe  is  responsible  for  this 
story,  which  the  farmers  wtil  enjoy  about  "kill- 
ing" time,  and  it  ought  to  have  been  drawn  Into 
the  Drawtf  some  months  ago.  But  better  late  than 
never: 

*'  The  meanest  of  all  the  men  In  our  rsgion  is 
Sol  Smith.  Tou  must  know  that  here  in  the  coon- 
try,  when  one  of  the  neighbors  kills  a  *  besf  creat> 
ure,'  he  is  expected  to  send  a  piece  to  etfch  one  of 
the  fSsmilies  near  by,  and  they  return  the  fsvor 
when  they  kill,  and  so  the  thingproves  to  be  about 
as  broad  as  it  is  long.  Now  Sol  was  so  mortal 
sthigy  that  it  went  hard  with  Mm  to  think  cf  giv- 
ing away  any  thing,  and  when  he  easse  to  hiU  be 
was  bent  upon  keeping  it  all  to  himaelf.  But  pub- 
lie  sentiment  was  very  strong  on  the  subject,  and 
he  would  Uke  to  keep  up  a  good  name  and  keep  Ms 
beef  besides.    He  spoke  gently  to  his  nsxt^oer 
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neighbor,  Johnson,  and  told  hfm  that  he  thought  it 
was  a  very  fooHah  plan  to  be  sending  meat  all  gwt 
town,  and  each  man  had  better  raise  and  kill  his 
own.  In  fact,  he  was  determined  to  cheat  his 
neighbors  oat  of  their  meat,  if  they  expected  any 
fhmi  him,  and  save  his  credit  too.  Johnson  sug- 
gested to  him  that  if  he  shonld  leave  his  beef  in  the 
bam  over  night  before  cutting  it  op,  and  then  take 
it  to  his  cellar  before  daylight,  and  give  out  that 
it  had  been  stolen,  the  people  would  lose  their  ex- 
pected share,  and  be  ver}*  sorry  for  him  besides. 
JtLst  it  exactly  1  he  woul<i  do  that  very  thing.  He 
killed  hb  beef,  hung  it  up  to  cool,  and  went  to  bed, 
to  rise  early  and  hide  it.  Johnson  and  a  fow  fHends, 
before  going  to  bed,  went  over  to  Smith's  bam, 
helped  themselves  to  the  beef,  and  divided  it  share 
and  share  alike,  leaving  but  a  wee  bit  for  the  own- 
er. Smith  rose  early,  and  found  his  meat  was  gone. 
He  rushed  over  to  Johnson'a  and  told  the  story,  in 
a  state  bordering  on  frenzy. 

"  *  Good !'  says  Johnson ;  *  you  do  it  well.' 

"  *  But  it  u  stole,  I  tell  you  V 

'*  *  That's  right ;  stick  to  it,  Sol !  Put  on  that 
dismal  face,  and  the^U  all  bdteve  itP 

**  Smith  saw  it  was  no  use.  He  had  fallen  into 
his  own  pit ;  and  went  home  a  poorer,  wiser,  but, 
we  fear,  no  better  man." 

Frox  one  of  the  **  Southern  tier**  of  counties  in 
our  own  State  of  New  York  we  get  the  following 
Incident  of  the  bar,  which  is  rich  in  itself,  and  very 
readably  related  t 

'*Our  District-Attorney  is  remarkable  for  his 
gravity  as  well  as  for  his  legal  lore.  He  never 
makes  a  joke,  por  laughs  at  the  jokes  of  others, 
Justly  regarding  all  facetionsness  as  belonging  to 
the  Drawer  of  Harper^  and  out  of  place  in  the  court- 
room. He  had  just  procured  some  new  blank  forms 
of  indictments.  It  has  been  customary  to  insert 
the  name  in  full  of  each  member  of  the  Grand 
Jnry-*from  sixteen  to  twenty-three  of  our  most 
respectable  and  substantial  citixens.  Our  courts 
have  of  late  held  this  to  be  unnecessary,  and  the 
new  forms  which  he  had  procured  contained  no 
blank  for  inserting  the  jurors'  names.  He  had 
got  a  numiier  of  indictments  drawn  up  in  the  old 
form,  and  gave  them  to  his  clerk  to  have  inserted 
the  names  of  the  Grand  Jurors,  and  by  mistake  he 
handed  over,  with  the  others,  an  indictment  in  the 
new  form  against  Rosetta  C— -  for  keeping  a  dis* 
nputable  hmue.  As  a  matter  of  course,  iA  all  these 
printed  forms  there  is  blank  space  enough  left  to 
insert  the  names  of  as  many  defendants  as  there 
may  chance  to  be — whether  a  single  one  or  a  score. 
His  clerk  proceeded  >vith  the  duty  assigned  him, 
and  upon  coming  to  this  indictment  against  Roset- 
ta C 1  and  finding  uo  other  fit  space  for  hi»  purw 

pose,  either  by  mistake  or  *  wickedly  and  design- 
edly,' inserted  immediately  after  the  name  of  the 

defendant,  Rosetta  C ^  the  names  *  of  each  and 

every'  of  the  Grand  Jurors,  thus  forming  a  com- 
plete indictment  against  the  whole  panel,  jeinUy 
with  the  real  culprS,  for  the  offense  named.  Mr. 
District-Attorney  did  not  discover  this  slighi  mis- 
take, and  submitted  his  indictments— the  one  re- 
ferred to  being  among  the  numk»er--to  the  Grand 
Jory,  to  be  approved  by  them  by  their  foreman 
indorsing  upon  each  as  follows : 

'' '  I  certify  the  within  to  be  a  true  bilL 

•♦ » Patad,*  ete.  W.  T.  E— ,  Fwrnam: 

**  The  one  in  question  was  certified  by  the  for^ 
maa  'UbeatraobiU'  with  the  others,  and  was 


passed  up  to  the  Court,  and  then  laid  over  until  the 
next  term,  when  Rosetta  was  brought  up  for  trial 
upon  it. 

**  Among  the  lawyers  present  when  the  trial  was 
called  on  was  Colonel  Sam  Holmes.  He  is  a  lead- 
er at  the  bar,  and  always  employed  to  defend  crim- 
inals when  their  purse  is  plethoric  and  his  services 
can  be  obtained.  He  is  keen  on  soent  for  a  joke ; 
and  having  beenemplojred  in  this  case  to  examine 
the  indictment,  and  ascertain  if  there  was  any 
leak  in  it,  when  the  case  came  up  for  trial  he  aak- 
ed  to  look  at  it.  It  was  handed  him  by  the  Dia- 
trict-Attoraey,  and  at  the  first  glance  his  expe- 
rleoced  eye  detected  the  very  ludicrous  cliaracter 

of  the  instrument.     W.  T.  R ,  the  foreman,  and 

S.  T.  A ,  another  member  of  the  Grand  Jury 

which  had  found  the  bill,  and  who  were  included 
in  it  as  defendants  with  Kosetta  C ,  were  pres- 
ent in  Court  as  spectators.  After  examining  the 
indictment,  the  Colonel  very  gravely  arose  and 
stated  to  the  Court  that  he  objected  to  proceeding 

to  try  Rosetta  C upon  it  until  the  other  defen<^ 

ants  were  arraigned  and  pleaded. 

**  The  District-Attorney  looked  up  in  astonish- 
ment, and  asked,  *  What  other  defendants?' 

*■  *■  The  Court  asked  the  Colonel  to  explain/  where- 
upon he  remarked, 

** '  If  the  Court  please,  this  is  an  indictment 

against  Rosetta  C-— »  W.*T.  R ,  S.  T.  A ^ 

and  others  (naming  all  the  Grand  Jurors),  for  keep- 
ing a  disreputable  house.     Mr.  S.  T.  A is  here 

in  court,  and  can  be  arraigned  now,  and  I  will  put 

hiapleaof"Notguaty"f6rhim.   Mr.W.T.R 

is  also  here,  but  on  his  behalf  I  have  nothing  to 
say,  as  he  has,  over  his  own  signature,  pleaded 
**  Guilty,"  and  certified  the  charge  to  be  true.  As 
to  the  other  parties  implicated,  they  can  be  brought 
in  as  soon  as  the  Dbttict-Attomey  can  issue  bench 
warrants,  and  then  we  shall  be  ready  to  proceed 
with  the  trial  I' 

'*  Fancy  the  amazement  of  the  District-Attoraegr; 
the  blank  dismay  that/overspread  his  face,  overset 
the  gravity  of  iiench,  bar,  and  jury  as  the  trath 
gradually  broke  out  and  in.  The  Dbtrict-Attor- 
ney  stepped  up  to  the  Colonel  and  asked  to  look  at 
the  indictment ;  took  it,  thrust  it  into  bis  pocket, 
and  exclaimed  *  Quashed  I'  Ho  will  never  hear 
the  last  of  it." 

How  many  Congressmen  and  Presidents  have 
been  made  by  happy  wounds  on  the  battle-field  I 
Here  is  a  hero  ¥rith  new  claims  to  feme : 

**  When  Colonel  L was  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress in  one  of  the  Northwestern  States,  he  was 
opposed  by  a  gentleman  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  war  of  1812.  Discovering,  in  the 
course  of  the  canvass,  that  his  opponent's  military 
reputatkm  was  operating  strongly  to  his  own  pre- 
judice, he  concluded  to  let  the  people  know  that  he 
was  not  unknown  to  fame  as  a  soldier  himself;  and 
accordingly,  in  his  next  speech,  he  expatiated  on 
his  achievements  in  the  tented  field  as  follows : 

**  *My  competitor  has  told  you  of  the  servioee 
he  rendered  the  oountry  in  the  last  war.  Let  me 
tc4l  you  that  I,  too,  acted  an  humUe  part  in  that 
memorable  contest.  When  the  tocsin  of  war  sum- 
moned the  chivalry  of  the  West  to  rally  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  national  honor,  I,  feUow-citisens,  ani- 
mated by  that  patriotic  spirit  which  glows  in  every 
American  bosom,  Und  a  nbttitiaeihir  that  war^  and 
tU  b&net  Iff  Aai  mm  nono  lie  bUackmjf  am  the  banii 
of  the  RaitinV 
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'*Ai  Colonel  L was  elected  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, it  is  to  be  presumed  that  his  coostitaents 
properly  appreciated  the  glory  of  fighting  and  dy- 
ing by  proxy." 

IxTo  the  Weekly^Harper'i  ^TeeXi^Bome  of  the 
brevities  of  the  Drawee— **  brevity  is  the  soul  of 
wit*' — have  been  finding  their  way ;  the  readers  of 
the  MagattHB  are  supposed  to  be  readers  of  the 
Week/jf  also,  and  nothing  appears  in  both  plaoes ; 
but  the  Drawer  is  good-natured,  and,  when  ready 
to  burst,  it  lends  the  other  man  some  good  things. 

This  is  an  old  story,  done  into  doggerel,  and  very 
well  done  at  that : 
A  eoaotrx  curate,  visltiDg  his  flock. 
At  old  Rebeooa'a  cottage  gave  a  knock; 
**Good-inonov,  damel^I  mean  not  anj  libd. 
But  in  your  dwelling  have  70a  got  a  Bible  f* 
**A  BiUe,  SlrP  exclaimed  she  in  a  rage. 
**D*yo  think  Fve  turned  a  pagan  in  my  age? 
Here,  Janey,  haste,  and  run  up  stain,  mj  dear, 
*Tls  In  the  drawer;  be  quick,  and  bring  it  hereT 
The  girl  returned  with  Bible  in  a  minute. 
Not  dreamini]:  for  a  moment  what  waa  in  it; 
When,  lol  on  opening  It  at  porloMoor, 
A  pair  of  spectacles  fell  upon  the  floor. 
Amared,  the  dame  was  for  a  moment  dumb. 
And  then  exclaimed,  "Oh,  Slrl  Tm  glad  you've  come, 
*TIb  six  months  since  these  spectacles  were  lost, 
And  I  have  missed  them  to  my  poor  eyesT  oost** 
Then,  as  the  glasses  to  her  nose  she  raised. 
She  eloesd  the  BUde,  saying— **Ood  be  proiaedr. 

These  are  hit,  if  they  are  old  enough  to  be 
•gly: 

THE  FAIR  SEX. 
When  Eve  brought  wo  to  all  mankind. 

Old  Adam  called  her  wo-man; 
But  when  she  wooM  with  Jove  so  fond. 

He  then  pronounced  it  woo-man. 
But  now  with  folly  and  with  pride 
Their  husbands*  pockets  trimming, 
*       The  ladles  are  so  Mi  of  whhns 

That  people  call  them  whim-men. 

An  Ugly  old  bachelor  wrote  the  following  lines : 
To  Thales  once  his  mother  said, 
*'Msrry  a  wife.**    He  shook  his  head. 

And  ***Tis  not  time,**  was  his  reply; 
But  after  several  yean  were  past, 
**The  time,**  said  she,  »is  come  at  last** 

•»NV  he  replied,  "It  is  gone  by." 
Thus  Thales  taught  a  golden  rule— 
*Tis  never  time  to  play  the  foot 

Inside  of  an  ancient  wedding-ring  was  found  In- 
scribed: 

Dear  love  of  mine, 
'  My  heart  is  thhtcb 

Herb  is  the  best  of  the  old-timt  stories  of  the 
clergy  in  politics  that  we  have  had.  Our  corre- 
spondent will  please  to  send  the  rest  of  the  same 
Und  that  he  has  in  store : 

**In  1812,  when  politics  raged  high  and  higher  ret, 
there  were  no  politicians  who  waxed  warmer  than 
the  reverend  clergy.  It  was  a  pleasant  custom  in 
those  days  in  Boston,  and  it  is  not  altogether  out 
of  foshion  yet,  to  have  an  annual  fishing  excursion, 
in  which  the  clergy  relaxed  themselves  on  the  salt- 
water and  sea-breezes,  and  gathered  health  for  the 
future.  On  these  occasions  Federalists  and  Dem- 
ocrats mingled  happily,  and  politics  were  voted  out 
by  common  consent.  All  bands  were  bail  fellows 
well  met ;  and  the  only  strife  was  to  see  who  would 
catch  the  first  and  best  fish. 


"  The  Rev.  Dr.  P ^  a  dry,  shrewd,  talented 

man,  presided  over  the  Unitarian  Society  at  Box- 
bury.  He  was  an  Old  School  Federalist.  One  of 
the  members  of  his  society,  a  Bfr.  8  »  who  sub- 
sequently became  a  Member  of  0>ngress,  was  an 
equally  ardent  member  of  the  Denliocratic  party. 
On  one  of  those  excursions  it  so  happened  that  tbe 

first  fish  was  caught  by  Mr.  S .     It  was  a  fine 

large  cod,  and  he  was  so  delighted  with  hb  sncceae 
that  he  tkmmed  t^,  cut  of  its  kead^  and,  taking  it  in 
his  hand,  he  went  round  showing  it  to  aU  on  board. 

When  he  came  to  Dr.  Pi he  could  not  restrain 

himself,  and  calling  the  Doctor*s  attention,  said : 

«'  *  Look  at  this,  Dr.  P ;  that  U  what  I  caU 

a  true  Dtmoerat.* 

**  The  Doctor  turned  and  very  coolly  replied, 

'*  *  So  it  is.  Brother  S— ;  and  you  have  served 
kmjtutrigktP 

**  Brother  S k^t  very  quiet  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day.'* 

Hebe  is  a  coon  story  with  a  tale  to  it,  and  a 
moral  on  the  end  of  that. 

^The  late  Roger  Barton  was  a  popular  orator  of 
great  power  and  influence  over  the  masses.  He 
was  a  man  of  incorruptible  integrity,  fine  intellect, 
and  possessed  infinite  humor,  with  unsurpassed 
skill  in  relating  an  anecdote.  On  more  than  one 
occasion,  though  no  ofilce-eeeker,  he  came  **  within 
an  ace"  of  being  returned  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate from  Mississippi.  He  was  always  **  on  hand,*' 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  with  a  speech  in  sup- 
port of  the  Democratic  party,  its  principles  and 
measures,  and  if  need  be,  to  carry  the  war  into 
Africa. 

In  the  great  contest  of  1840,  between  the  Inde- 
pendent Treasury  and  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  when  the  bank  orators  racked  their  imag- 
inations to  depict  the  evils  which  were  to  be  dis- 
charged upon  the  country  fh>m  that  Pandora's  Box, 
the  Sub-Treasury,  Mr.  Barton  was  wont  to  answer 
the  arguments  <^  his  adversaries  in  this  wise : 

"  Fbllow-citizeks, — The  terrible  catalogue  of 
national  calamities  which  you  are  told  are  to  flow 
from  the  adoption  of  the  Independent  Treasury  re- 
minds me  of  an  incident  which  occurred  to  myself 
a  short  time  since.  As  I  was  riding  in  a  neighbor- 
hood where  I  was  very  well  acquainted,  I  heard 
repeated  shots  just  ahead  of  me.  Presently  I  dis- 
covered my  old  friend  Tom  Martin  industriously 
employed  in  firing  at  something  in  a  large  oak-tree. 
So  I  stopped  to  see  the  game.  After  two  or  three 
shots,  and  seeing  nothing  fall,  I  rode  up,  and  said 
I,  *  Hello,  Tom,  is  that  yon ;  what  are  you  shooting 
at?' 

"  •  Why,  how  are  you,  Roger  ?  'Dght  I  night  I 
Yes,  I've  been  shooting  at  a  big  coon  up  in  the 
crotch  of  that  tree  ever  so  long,  but  I  can't  fetch 
him.' 

*♦  *  Why,'  said  I,  *Tom,  I  don't  see  any  thing.* 

'*  *Tou  don't  I  Git  down  and  look  agin,  good.' 

**  So  down  I  got,  and  strained  my  eyes  looking 
in  the  right  direction,  while  Tom  loaded  up  and 
fired  again.  He  brought  down  lots  of  bark  as  be- 
fore, but  no  coon. 

**  Again  I  looked,  and  again  Tom  looked. 

'* '  It's  mighty  queer  I  can't  fetch  him,'  said  Ton. 
*  Jist  look  at  him,  Roger ;  see  how  he's  clawing  hit 
legs  about !' 

'*  Again  I  fooked,  but  the  varmint  was  invisible 
to  my  optics.  • 

**  At  length  a  happy  thought  struck  me,  to  1 
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a  close  inspection  of  Tom*s  visual  organs  to  see  if 
something  wasn*t  wrong  there.  So,  carefully  ai>- 
proaching  him,  I  discovered  a  hair  pendent  firom 
his  right  •yelash,  and  attached  to  the  hair,  directly 
opposite  the  papil  of  the  eye,  was  a  loose,  that  had 
slipped  down  and  was  feeling  his  way  back.  I 
said  nothing,  bat  bmshed  it  away,  and  Tom  has 
not  yet  ceased  to  wonder  what  hat  btoome  of  the 


Tkb  Temperance  men  may  repeat  the  following 
and  make  a  pint  of  it : 

**  Dr.  Bowen,  of  this  county,*'  writes  a  reliable 
correspondent,  **  is  a  shrewd  observer  and  a  strict- 
ly temperate  man.  In  one  of  his  electioneering 
tonrs  over  the  country,  he  dined  with  a  certain 
Judge  who  is  a  member  of  the  church,  and  prides 
himself  upon  his  legal  lore.  At  the  table  the  Judge, 
as  is  his  custom,  asked  a  blessing,  and  shortly  rose 
firom  his  seat  and  took  fh>m  the  sideboard  a  bottle 
of  *  Old  Bourbon,'  of  which  he  invited  his  guest 
to  partake,  partaking  freely  himself,  as  is  also  his 
custom.    After  dinner  the  Doctor  said, 

"  'Judge,  will  yon  permit  me  to  ask  yon  a  ques- 
tion?' 

"*  Oh,  certainly,' replied  the  Judge;  *whatbit?' 

"  *  I  observed,'  said,  the  Doctor,  *  that  after  you 
had  asked  a  blessing  you  set  on  the  bottle.  Now, 
I  wish  to  know  whether  you  were  ashamed  to  ask 
a  blessing  on  the  liquor,  or  whether  you  thought 
it  was  good  enough  without  ?* 

"The  Judge  took  the  case  under  advisement, 
and  when  he  gives  his  decision  it  will  be  duly  re- 
ported. In  the  mean  time,  he  will  probably  set 
the  bottle  on  the  Uble  at  the  start  when  Dr.  B. 
dines  with  him." 

Mr.  Rodkbick  B.  Swbktbbias  was  a  bom 
poet,  in  his  own  opinion ;  and  whose  opinion,  we 
beg  to  know,  is  entitled  to  more  respect,  in  this 
matter,  than  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Roderick  B.  Sweet- 
briar?  He  had  **  lisped  in  numbers,"  and  had  a 
number  of  lisps  in  his  speech  besides  those  which 
fell  fh>m  his  infant  lips  in  rhyme.  In  his  earliest 
years  his  attention  was  called  by  his  maternal  par- 
ent to  the  moon  just  rising,  when  he  exclaimed, 

**The  moon  ith  bright,  in  tlm«  of  nlghtl** 
which  original  and  poetical  truth,  so  suddenly 
ejaculated,  marked  his  future  career  with  such  un- 
mistakable distinctness  that  his  mother  clasped  him 
passionately  to  her  heart,  and  cherished  him  from 
that  time  onward  as  the  genius  of  the  fsmily.  He 
lived,  he  grew ;  he  talked  poetry,  he  wrote  poetry ; 
the  village  newspaper  glowed  with  the  **  linked 
sweetness  long  drawn  out"  from  his  fruitful  pen. 
He  parted  his  hair  in  the  middle  and  curled  it  at 
the  ends ;  he  wore  Byron  collars,  and  ate  sugar, 
and  walked  the  fields  by  moonlight,  and  slept  at 
noon,  and  became  very  eccentric;  and  in  his  own 
opinion,  as  we  said,  Mr.  Roderick  B.  Sweetbriar 
was  a  born  poet. 

Mr.  Roderick  B.  Sweetbriar  came  to  the  city, 
resolved  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  bis  genius 
and  destiny  to  waste  his  sweetness  on  the  desert 
air  of  his  native  Jersey  village^  He  .would  come 
to  town  and  astonish  the  world.  Did  not  Johnson 
and  (Goldsmith  and  Bancroft,  and  a  score  of  others, 
go  to  the  city  and  achieve  greatness  with  the  pen  ? 
So  Sweetbriar  came  to  New  York.  He  got  a  plaoe 
on  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  then  on  a  daily ;  and 
in  ten  years  of  hard  work  he  won  for  himself  a 
name  and  a  plaoe  among  literary  working-men  of 


the  metropolis.  Mr.  Roderick  B.  Sweetbriar  found 
that  his  genius  was  not  appreciated ;  but  his  steady 
industry,  without  wliich  he  would  have  starved, 
gained  for  him  three  good  things — ^respect,  bread, 
and  butter.  But  the  old  passion  never  burned  out. 
Ten  years  it  was  smothered,  but  it  was  boiling 
down  in  the  bottom  of  his  soul,  and  he  would  air 
it,  and  let  off  some  of  the  steam.  He  roust  make  a 
volume  of  poems.  His  f^tive  pieces — the  efier- 
vescence  of  the  spring-time  of  his  life — should  be 
gathered  into  one  neat  volume,  thick  wliite  paper 
and  tinted  cover — a  dainty,  delicious  volttme--and 
the  Harpers  should  puUish  it,  and  Sweetbriar 
would  then  take  his  piece  among  the  poets  of  the 
age.  So  Mr.  Sweetbriar  came  down  to  Franklin 
Square  with  his  poems,  chiefly  cut  from  the  Jerwejf 
Blue^  in  which  they  had  originally  appeared ;  but 
much  of  the  ream  of  paper  was  covered  with  the 
fresh  outgusliings  of  the  well  of  English  undefiled 
in  Mr.  Sweetbriar's  bubbling  breast.  Mr.  James 
Harper,  the  senior  of  the  Harper  Brothers,  hap- 
pened to  be  in,  and  received  Mr.  Sweetbriar  with 
the  urbanity  and  good-humor  for  which  that  gen- 
tleman has  been  distinguished  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  present  century. 

**  Ah!  Mr.  Sweetbriar,"  said  the  Mayor,  "yon 
are  looking  very  well ;  what  a  prodigious  smart 
paper  that  has  become  since  you  took  hold  of  it.  I 
suppose  you  have  got  an  interest  in  it  by  this 
time?" 

"  No,  Sir,"  returns  Mr.  Sweetbriar.  "  The  fket 
is,  I  am  about  tired  of  this  everlasting  newspaper 
chop-straw  and  bran-bread  kind  of  life.  I  am  go- 
ing to  turn  author,  and  do  the  thing  up  once  for 
alir 

"  Ah,  indeed  I  And  in  what  line  ?  History,  I 
suppose ;  or  theology — I  think  you  used  to  preach, 
Mr.  Sweetbriar ;  did  you  not,  while  you  lived  in 
Massachusetto?" 

**  New  Jersey  you  mean,  Mr.  Mayor.  No,  Sir ; 
my  grandfktber  was  a  preacher — a  Methodist 
preacher,  Sir— -but  I  have  never  been  in  the  meet- 
ing line ;  I  was  always  fond  of  the  Muses." 

**  Oh  yes  I  I  see,  I  see.  I've  no  doubt  a  work  on 
music  ftt>m  your  pen  will  attract  great  attention." 

Mr.  Sweetbriar  looked  tenderly  at  the  humorous 
publisher  to  see  if  there  was  any  mischief  in  his 
eye,  and  being  reassured  by  the  steady  return  he 
received,  he  added,  that  having  gathered  his  early 
and  later  fugitive  pieces  into  a  book,  he  proposed  to 
issue  a  volume  of  poems,  and  he  had  called  to  ask 
if  the  Harpers  would  do  him  the  honor  to  be  his 
publishers. 

Tliis  was  business ;  and  the  amiable  senior  rt- 
ceived  the  huge  roll,  and  assured  Mr.  Sweetbriar 
that  it  should  receive  immediate  consideration, 
and  an  answer  returned  at  the  earliest  moment. 
Mr.  Sweetbriar  was  a  made  man  I  Hb  success 
was  not  doubtfhl,  in  his  own  opinion,  for  when  or 
where  did  Mr.  Roderick  B.  Sweetbriar  ever  tail? 
And,  just  as  be  had  predicted,  the  Harpers  agreed 
to  print  his  poems ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  Mr.  R,  B. 
Sweetbriar  touolied  the  damp  but  precious  dainty 
volume,  fresh  trom  the  press,  and  gaxed  in  blissAd 
rapture  on  the  title-page,  which  revealed  to  his  de- 
lighted eyes  these  new  and  luminous  lines,  **  J2sin 
erkgofldU  Hours,  by  Rodbriok  B.  SwcBrnuAR." 
A  copy  was  sent  to  each  of  the  city  newspapers 
and  to  the  leading  provincial  journals.  It  was 
hard  to  wait  a  week  or  a  day  for  the  verdict ;  but 
Mr.  Sweetbriar  heard  the  coming  plaudite  of  the 
public  in  every  breese.  Hb  head  touched  the  itaft 
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as  be  walked  np  town  from  the  office  that  night, 
where  he  carried  to  hie  lodgings  bis  Tolame  big 
with  the  fate  and  (&me  of  Mr.  Sweetbriar.  Before 
his  coffee  in  the  morning  came  the  New  York  Uaily 
Drudge,  on  which  be  drudged,  and  thai  was  in 
ecstasies  over  the  new  poems  and  poet  just  burst 
upon  the  world.  The  other  papers  were  silent. 
Probably  they  had  not  read  the  book.  But  their 
silence  gnw  sUeater  as  days  Wore  along.  But  the 
Jersty  Blue  blew  a  blast  of  praise  that  was  refkesb^ 
ing,  for  it  rejoiced  that  the  poet  it  liad  the  honor  of 
introducing  to  the  ndtsce  of  the  world  had  at  length 
taken  his  appropriate  place  **  among  ttie  few,  the 
immortal,  names  that  were  not  bora  to  die." 

Mr.  Sweetbriar  called  daily  at  the  gpreat  white 
house  on  Franklin  Square  to  hear  how  his  book 
was  selling.  He  had  agreed  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
edition  and  take  the  profits,  allowing  the  publisb- 
ers  ten  per  cent,  ibr  their  name  and  labor.  In  the 
full  assurance  of  a  fine  run  for  his  book  he  had  or* 
dered  an  edition  of  two  thousand  to  begin  with,  and 
already  was  dreaming  of  the  second,  third,  fifth, 
fiftieth  edition,  and  still  they  come  I 

And  still  he  came,  day  after  day,  week  after 
week;  and  then  the  months  came,  and  still  Mr. 
Sweetbriar  watched  for  fame;  and  when  he  came 
at  last  to  something  more  substantial  tlian  the  bays 
that  wreathe  a  poet's  brow,  and  sought  the  solid 
profits  of  his  book,  his  account  was  sufficiently  solid 
to  satisfy  the  wants  of  an  author  who  ventures  his 
all  upon  the  success  of  his  first  book.  Seventy-five 
cofoes  had  been  sent  to  the  editors,  thlrty<^two  had 
been  delivered  to  the  author,  and  three  had  been 
sold  at  the  end  of  six  months  I  Fortunately  for 
him,  the  publishers  had  been  more  prudent  in  their 
calculations  than  the  author.  They  had  printed 
only  three  hundred,  4Uid  the  most  of  these  were 
still  in  sheets,  to  be  bound  as  the  demand  should 
call  them  out.  Mr.  Sweetbriar  was  willing  to  pay 
f^r  them,  but  the  Mayor  told  him  that  they  would 
work  them  off  by  degrees,  and  nodoubt  the^  would 
be  appreciated  in  the  course  of  time,  and  he  might 
call  and  settle  the  bill  when  he  heard  that  the  next 
edition  was  out. 

Mr.  Roderick  B.  Sweetbriar  was  a  wiser  man. 
He  deniied  the  Muses.  He  stuck  to  Ms  dedc,  and 
worked  away  with  a  will.  He  won  his  way  up- 
ward. He  is  BOW  the  oirner  of  one  of  the  best 
newspaper  properties  there  is  in  one  of  otir  iidand 
towns,  and  he  thinks  the  happiest  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  him  was  making  a  dead  friluro  with 
his  first  volnme  of  poetry. 

That  story,  whid^  a  very  kind  correspondent 
sends  ns,  and  which  we  have  not  printed  in  this 
nnmber  of  th»  Drawer,  is  as  old  as  the  hiQs. 

**  But  you  print  old  ones,  good  as  new,  some- 


Just  so ;  but  all  old  stories  do  not  bear  telling 
more  than  two  or  three  times  in  the  same  place,  and 
your  story  has  been  in  the  Drawer  onoe  at  least. 
You  read  it  there  perhaps  three  or  four  years  ago, 
and  now  you  have  fbigotten  when  or  where  it 
came  into  your  possession,  and  so  yon  kindly  sent 
it  tons.  Thank  you,  all  the  same;  butthe  Drawer 
wants  sometliing  new,  and  is  sure  to  get  it. 

It  was  a  very  mean  piece  of  business  that,  when 
you  sought  to  wound  the  sensibilities  of  a  great  and 
good  man  by  writing  a  Cable  of  liim  and  sending  ,it 
to  the  Drawer.  What  has  the  Drawer  to  do  with 
theehaftsof  malioe  or  the  eup  of  bitterness?  The 
Dimwer  is  the  reserroSr  of  Ameriean  good4iumor, 


It  is  open  for  the  best  things  fh>m  the  uni venal 
Yaakee  nation  in  all  cnation,  and  the  poor  creature 
who  crawb  into  the  Drawer  with  the  sting  of  a  ser- 
pent deserves  to  have  his  head  under  the  heel  of  tiM 
first  honest  man  who  can  tread  on  him.  Away  with 
melancholy,  and  away  with  malice  too!  Let  as 
laugh,  love,  and  live.  This  is  the  chapter,  not  of 
fo%  but  of  mirth,  and  mirth  has  wisdom  in.  H, 
deep  and  true.  It  maketh  the  sides  to  expand 
with  healthfulness.  It  causeth  the  cheeks  to  stand 
out  with  f^n  and  ^tness.  It  cheers  the  son  of 
toil  when  his  day's  work  is  done,  and  it  lighten* 
the  load  of  care  on  the  back  of  him  who  has  no 
work  to  do.  It  is  the  wine  that  cheers  but  not  in- 
ebriates. It  is  a  good  institution  generally,  this 
Drawer  is. 

**Old  Geoige  Moon  used  to  keep  tavern  at 
Lynchburg** — so  writes  a  writer  who  still  reside» 
in  that  locality.  **  He  was  a  remarkably  clev^ 
man,  but  he  was  too  fond  of  drinking  his  own  whis- 
Icy,  a  barrel  of  which  was  his  constant  stock  for 
the  men  on  the  *  canawl.*  Alwd^rs  ftall  of  liqoofr, 
and  smoking  when  sober  enough  to  hold  a  pipe  in 
his  mouth,  he  was  stupid,  drunk  or  sober.  But  his 
wife  was  a  better  man.  She  tried  to  keep  things 
stnUgfat  and  her  husband  sober;  but,  when  all 
other  means  failed,  she  advertised  the  concern 
to  be  sold  out,  and  determined  to  shut  up  shop.  A' 
neighboring  landlord  came  to  buy.  George  was 
drunk,  as  usual,  close  by  the  side  of  his  favorite 
barrel. 

" » Wa'al,*  began  the  buyer,  » Fve  come  to  buy 
the  liquor,  if  you  sell  out  cheap.' 

*'  George  waked  up  enough  to  hiccup  and  say  be 
hadn't  got  any  liquor  to  sell.  But  B^tty  wss  on 
hand,  and  said : 

«*  *  Yes,  lUl  seU  the  whole ;  111  put  H  out  of  his 
reach ;  hers  he  has  been  lying  around  drunk  for  a 
week'-a  good-for-nothings' 

**  *  Oh,  come  now,  Betty,'  put  in  the  poor  drunk- 
ard, *  'taint  80  bad  as  that,  dear ;  now  you  know  f t*s 
only  four  days  I*  ^ 

This  is  a  good  hit  at  our  Uncle's  fondness  of 
annexation.  Uncle  Sam  is  just  like  the  old  farmer 
who  said  ha  didn't  cars  about  owning  much  more 
land— he  *'  only  wanted  all  that  juisd  on  to  Ms  own." 
A  correspondent  writes : 

"  The  Catholics  of  Spanish  America  have  an  odd 
custom,  on  Saturday  between  Good  Friday  and 
Easter  Sunday,  of  hanging  Judas  in  effig)',  with 
firs-works  in  his  head,  feet,  and  arms,  which  are 
set  elf  in  the  evening  for  the  edification  of  the  chil- 
dren, Indians,  and  niggers.  In  the  spring  of  1846; 
after  Texas  had  been  annexed,  and  General  Tay- 
lor had  advanced  to  the  Rio  Grande,  a  very  fair 
lampoon  was  got  up  in  Tampico,  for  the  benefit  of 
us  Americans  residing  there.  A  line  was  stretched 
across  the  street  comer,  and  on  it  was  snspraded  a 
figure  intended  to  personate  *  Uncle  Sam,'  com- 
pounded of  old  clothes,  itraw,  and  fire-woiiu.  At 
a  post  in  one  of  the  comers  three  mules  were  tied. 
On  the  breast  of  the  figure  was  a  placard  with 
these  significant  words,  in  Spanish  and  English : 
*  I  did  not  steal  these  mules,  I  only  annexed  them  I* 
We  minoeedy  not  wishing  to  see  the  sad  catastrophe, 
typical,  as  the  Mexicans  thought  it  would  be,  that 
awaited  our  dear  Uncle.** 

**  Wb  have  some  Jersey  Justices,*'  writes  a  friend 
who  livei  in  the  Pines,  **  to  beat  all  Uiose  HUnflii 
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magistratM  and  ap-riv«r  Dutckmen  that  have  been 
Drawerixed  «o  freely  for  our  entertainment.  Why, 
the  Conntj  of  Borlington  rejoioea  in  one  Jndge 
Bovine^  wbo  wai  called  on  to  marry  a  eouple, 
wtiieii  he  did  aa  well  aa  he  could;  and  then,  tak- 
ing his  form-book,  he  filled  out  a  ceriiflaate  aa 
foUowae 

**  M,  David  Bovine,  Justice  of  the  Paace,  or 
Minister  of  the  Giospel,  as  the  case  may  be,  do  cer- 
tify,' etc.,  etc.  The  Judge  is  now  called  *■  Rever- 
•ad,  as  the  caae  may  be.* " 

The  Qermans  have  a  habit  of  sometimes  using 
P  for  B,  and  wice  vena^  which  occaaionally  sonnda 
decidedly  ludicrous.  A  Oerma^  minister  being 
Invited  to  officiate  in  an  English  prayer-meeting, 
said, '« Pretherfai,  lit  us  6ray." 

A  Kassachusbits  gentleman  says,  in  a  note  to 
the  Drawer:  **  We  have  a  'popular  preacher*  in 
onr  town.  He  draws ;  and  here  is  a  literal  copy 
of  a  passage  in  hb  last  sermon.  SpesJdng  of  tha 
wisdom  of  all  Nature's  woiks: 

**  *The  bird  was  made  to  live  in  the  air,  the  fish 
in  the  water,  the  mole  in  the  ground.  Put  the 
first  in  the  element  of  th^  second,  it  struggles  and 
is  strangled;  the  second  into  the  element  of  the 
third,  it  fiouadocs  and  gasps  and  dies ;  and  should 
the  mole  attempt,  like  the  eagle,  to  soar  above  th* 
mmutoM  crafty  'twould  make  him  dizay  P  " 

This  will  do ;  it  oomes  fh>m  one  who  knows : 
*<  In  a  Methodist  Society  on  the  Eastern  Shore, 
in  the  olden  time,  when  it  was  customary  to  lead 
class  by  the  boolc,  Brother  Rowan,  in  his  monthly 
round  on  the  circuit,  in  leading  one  of  the  classes, 
called  out  the  name,  *  Brother  Julian  Baker  I*  A 
general  titter  was  perceptible  in  the  congregation, 
and  the  brother  beard  a  ISsmale  voice  behind  him, 
and  with  some  Surprise  turned  to  find  it  was  a  m* 
Ur.  The  worthy  scribe  who  made  out  the  toll  had 
written  *Jnlfain*  instead  of  *  Julia  Ann.'  Hence 
the  mistake.  After  meeting  was  over,  the  brother 
inquired  the  cause  of  the  unusual  sensation  his 
mistake  had  caused,  when,  in  reply,  one  of  the 
brethren  related  the  following : 

'*  *  I  aappose  you  liave  heard  of  Brother  Homes, 
who  traveled  this  circuit  many  years  ago  ?  Well, 
he  could  not  claim  much  on  the  score  of  learning, 
though  considerable  of  a  wit,  and  a  genuine  Irish- 
man. He  was  leading  a  class  on  the  lower  end  of 
the  circuit,  and  not  being  familiar  with  the  names 
he  came  to  one  which  be  took  to  be  that  of  a  sister, 
and  said,  *«  Will  Sisther  Ptme^  Smilh  pl'Ase  sp'kke 
to  the  class  ?"  After  waiting  a  moment  he  heard  a 
man's  voice  behind  him,  and,  turning  suddenly 
round,  said,  **  An'  is  he  a  man?"  You  may  guess 
the  effect.  The  story  got  out  among  the  young 
ones,  and  the  brother  ever  after  went  by  the  name 
ot  sitUmr  PUmtff  Smith,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  it  made 
him  leave  the  church.' " 

A  OOBBISPONDBNT  in  Galvestoo,  Texas,  writes 
to  challenge  the  correctness  of  the  statement  made 
in  a  laU  number  of  the  Magasine,  that  the  fiUher  of 
K.  P.  WilUs,  Esq.,  was  the  publisher  of  the  first 
religions  newspaper  in  the  world.     He  says : 

'*I  think  that  FrancU  D.  Allen,  an  old  New 
Yorker,  ia  rather  entitled  to  the  credit  of  being  the 
first  publisher  of  a  religious  newspaper  in  the  world ; 
for,  aa  I  write,  I  have  before  me  a  volume  of  the 
Ckrittim  MmUor^  published  by  him,  the  first  num- 


ber bearing  date  June  20,  1812,  nearly  four  years 
before  Mr.  Willis  entered  the  field.  *It  Was  con- 
tinued  but  one  year,  owing  to  the  war.  Tlie  im- 
print reads:  *  The  C.  M,  is  printed  for  the  Editor 
at  the  Printing  Office  of  Paul  &  Thomas,  182  Wa- 
ter street,  cor.  of  Burling  slip,  where  communica- 
tions written  with  candor,  and  tending  to  diffuse 
religious  knowledge  and  Christian  piety,  will  be 
thankftdly  received.' " 


Amokq  the  curiosities  of  tombstone  literature, 
this,  fh>m  a  cemetery  in  the  interior  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  is  furnished  by  a  correspondent,  who 
copied  it  from  a  splendid  marble  slab : 
ELIZABETH  J.  SIMMONS, 

WITS  OF 

J.  E  MOUNT, 

Bora  October  86,  1818, 

Died  October  20,  1861 

Also  their  daughter, 

MARIETTA   CLARA, 

Died  March  28, 18S3. 

**  Death  claimed  the  lovely  flower, 

Nor  spared  the  tender  bnd.*' 

Tombstone  of  lUlyt  thoa  hut  engraved  upon  thy 
scttlptnred  marhle  the  name  and  age  of  her  whose  im- 
maculate  spirit,  exalted  virtaes,  and  noble  sool  wers  the 
Joy  of  him  whose  heM  is  left  desolate. 
.  Cherub  0[fbean^-*Hiweet  flower  of  innoeenoe—last  rosy 
ray  of  hope  of  thy  heart-stricken  lather  I  thou  didst  take 
thy  flight  with  all  thy  loveliness  whilst  thy  blessed  mo- 
ther was  in  Heaven,  thy  father  fsr  from  thee;  but  the 
kind  father  of  thy  dear  departed  mother  did,  with  an 
agonized  heart,  see  that  thy  obsequies  were  properly 
permnned* 

In  Boston  town  is  a  jobber  by  the  name  of 
Brown.  He  had  to  come  to  Kew  York  to  buy 
some  goods,  and  he  wanted  credit.  The  house  of 
Jones,  Robinson,  and  Smith,  on  which  he  called, 
treated  him  vary  politely ;  but  when  on  the  sec- 
ond day  Mr.  Brown  made  his  call,  to  eompleta 
his  purchase,  Mr.  Robinson  had  to  decline  soling 
him  any  goods.  Tliia  was  a  stunner.  He  deman£ 
ed  the  cause,  and  was  given  to  understand  that  they 
had  ascertained  he  kept  a  span  otfatt  horses,  and 
they  did  not  like  to  trust  men  of  that  stamp. 

^^Ftutt  horses  I"  exclaimed  Mr.  Boston  Brown,* 
*^ fast  koritil  It's  a  /i>/  a  most  confounded  lie  I  I 
wish  it  waa  true.  I  bought  them  for  fast  horses, 
but  I  got  cheated  most  de-ci-dedly ;  they  told  me 
they  were  2.40  horses,  but  it  is  with  the  greatest 
difllculty  I  can  put  them  through  a  mile  xoAerfiwr 


Jones,  Robinson,  and  Smith,  however,  had  their 
fears  that  the  goods  would  go  at  the  rate  of  2.40; 
aiid  declined  to  sell. 

Thb  following  incident  occurred  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  writer : 

"A  little  flve-yeaw»ld  boy  was  undergoing  an 
examination  in  the  catechism.  He  made  bad  work 
of  his  lessons.  The  words  were  too  long,  and  he 
dki  not  understand  them.  The  blunders  that  he 
made  were  so  many  that  his  maternal  teacher  was 
obliged  to  rebuke  him  sharply.  In  despair,  he  at 
last  cried  out,  *  Ma'  1  ain't  there  any  JbtCfenchism 
for  liuh  boys?  this  catechism  is  so  hard !'  That'a 
not  bad  for  a  flvie-3rear^>ld,  is  it  ? 

**  Let  the  little  ones  have  another  chance.  In  our 
Sunday  School  the  Superintendent  was  telling  the 
story  of  Samuel  from  the  Bible,  and  the  children 
listeiMd  attentively.   At  length  he  asked  if  any  ooe 
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could  tell  what  Samuel's  other  name  was.  After 
a  brief  silence,  one  of  the  girls  said  his  name  was 
Woke, 

"  *  Ah  I  how  did  jrou  learn  that  V 

'*  *  Why,  the  hymn  begins,  '*  When  litUe  Samnel 
woke!"'"  

Thb  little  children  are  always  welcome.  A  lov- 
ing firiend  writes :  **  A  boy  of  foar  summers  only, 
perhaps  more  than  usually  fond  of  his  mother  be- 
cause his  father  is  dead,  is  sorely  grieved  when  he 
must  be  separated  even  for  a  little  while  firom  her 
arms.  One  day  she  was  absent  several  hours, 
and  when  she  returned  he  ran  with  childisb  glee  to 
meet  her,  and  cried  out, 

"  *  Dear  mother,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you ;-  I've 
been  cooking  kisses  for  you.' 

**  His  mother  was  surprised  at  the  expression, 
and  remarked  to  him,  *■  Why,  Willie,  what  a  singu- 
lar idea  that  is — cooking  kisses  I  Uow  do  you  do 
that?' 

**  *  Oh,  mother,'  he  answered, '  I  make  a  little  fire 
in  my  hc»irt  where  I  cook  my  kisses,  and  keep  them 
nice  and  warm  for  you  when  you  come.* 

**And  then  he  gave  them.  Blessed  kisses  I 
Pure,  holy  kisses,  such  as  infant  lips  only  to  mo- 
thers only  give." 

"  HAvnro  observed  that  you  bid  little  children 
to  come  to  your  capacious  and  laughter-loving 
Drawer,  with  their  innocent  prattle,  and  artless 
though  striking  sayings  and  doings,  I  propose  to 
drop  one  in  from  little  *  Eddy,'  a  bright  little  boy, 
just  over  three  years  old,  with  rosy  cheeks  and 
curling  hair. 

"A  few  months  since  the  little  chatterer  was 
following  at  the  heels  of  his  busy  mother,  going 
'  from  room  to  room  while  performing  the  routine 
of  her  daily  duties  of  housewifery,  agreeably  teas- 
ing her  with  some  of  those  odd  and  queer  questions 
which  seem  so  easy  for  the  little  innocents  to  ask, 
but  BO  difficult  for  their  knowing  seniors  to  answer. 
*  Mamma,'  asked  this  little  prattler,  whose  mind 
had  been  wholesomely  impressed,  by  bis  pious  pa- 
rent, that  God  was  the  author  and  creator  of  all 
things,  and  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  all  the 
blessings  and  good  things  with  which  he  was  plen- 
tifully surrounded — *  Mamma,'  said  the  chatter- 
box,  *■  did  God  make  all  the  pretty  things  in  this 
room?' 

**  Puzzled  for  a  whUe  how  to  answer  concisely 
and  suitably  to  his  comprehension,  yet  not  to  ap- 
pear inconsistent,  or  to  detract  from  former  teach- 
ings, while-  tlie  pretty  querist  kept  up  a  running 
fire  of  questions,  such  as  *  Did  God  make  these 
chairs,  and  those  tables  ?'  the  bewildered  mother 
bethought  herself  to  reply,  by  way  of  diversion  and 
escape  from  the  dilemma,  that  *  God  made  Eddy.' 
'  Yes,'  answered  the  complacent  and  satisfied,  little 
cherub,  *■  He  did,  mamma ;  and  He  made  him  rtal 
preiijff  too. '  And  away  Eddy  tripped  to  shake  and 
to  admire  his  flowing  ringlets  and  pretty  reflection 
in  the  nearest  mirror,  satisfied  evidently  with  him- 
self and  his  mother's  answer,  and,  we  trust,  with 
an  exalted  opinion  of  the  goodness  of  his  God." 

Ths  queer  mistakes  of  the  boys  in  reading,  of 
which  the  Drawer  lias  had  many  amusing  exam- 
ples, are  only  equaled  by  their  blunders  in  trans- 
lating f^om  Latin  into  English.  Every  collegian 
has  heard  of  the  man  who  rendered  JSregi  moou- 
mentum  perennins  »re,  **  I  have  eaUn  [instead  of 


conttructed]  a  monument  harder  than  brass."  And 
the  appropriate  reply  of  the  Professor  was,  **  WeU, 
Sir,  you  had  better  sit  down  and  digest  it."  But 
this,  though  a  venerable  joke,  is  not  so  good  as  the 
modem  one  which  a  Doyleston  gentleman  sends  to 
the  Drawer. 

"  In  my  school-days,"  he  says,  "we  were  read- 
ing the  stozT  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  where  a  de- 
scription is  given  <tf  the  City  of  Babylon,  surround- 
ed by  brick  walls,  *  codilAtu  mwrts, '  A  fellow-stu- 
dent, in  getting  his  lesson,  had  been  sure  of  the 
meaning  of  the  first  word  of  the  two ;  and  finding 
in  his  dictionary  *mui  muru' — ^a  mouse,  be  trans- 
lated the  passage,  Babylon  is  surrounded,  coetUHna 
mtiru,  with  '  cock-tailed  mice  I' " 

An  extraordinary  mode  of  settling  a  lawsuit 
amieably  comes  to  us  from  a  correspondent  who 
writes  in  the  mining  regions  of  California.  In- 
deed we  fluently  hear  Arom  our  friends  in  that 
quarter,  and  good  things  like  the  following  are 
quite  equal  to  gold  dust.     Send  mora. 

*'  In  the  year  1849  the  miners  in  a  small  camp 
in  Mariposa  County  elected  as  their  alcalde  or 
judge  a  rough  old  specimen  from  the  renowned 
State  of  *  Pike  County.'  ,  WeU,  one  day  old  Judge 
Pike,  as  he  was  calleid,  had  a  case  brought  before 
him.  Undo  Tom  (an  old  man,  also  fh>m  *  Pike*) 
and  his  partner.  Bill,  were  the  contending  parties. 
In  settling  and  dividing  their  gold  dust  Uncle  Tom 
accused  Bill  of  having  purloined  ten  ounces  of 
company  dust,  and  bad  him  up  for  trial.  Judge 
Pike  having  imHbed  some  *  red-eye,'  appointed  a 
constable,  and,  seating  himself  upon  a  whisky-cask, 
declared  the  court  opened  and  ready  to  try  the  case. 
Uncle  Tom  proceeded  to  accuse  Bill,  and  stated 
that  the  dust  was  missing,  and  that  his  partner 
BiU  had  stolen  it.  Bill  called  him  a  liar;  Uncle 
Tom  hit  him  one  fh>m  the  shoulder.  When  they 
had  got  Csirly  into  a  decent  skrimmage  the  consta- 
ble attempted  to  separate  them,  but  was  overruled 
by  the  Court,  who  declared  that  if  the  parties 
wished  'to  settle  thehr  difficulty  amicably,  the 
Court  could  not  permit  any  one  to  interfere,'  at 
the  same  time  ofiering  to  bet  that  Unde  Tom  would 
gain  the  case.  No  one  would'  take  the  bet,  and 
Uncle  Tom  gained  the  case,  after  baring  ^micibly 
pounded  BiU  untU  he  caved,  and  cried  'enough.'" 

Stobrs  Township,  Ohio,  boasU  of  a  smart  jua- 
tice  whose  decisions  rival  any  of  the  Dutch  magis- 
trates on  the  Hudson  River.  A  banking  house  in 
Cincinnati  brought  an  action  against  one  of  the 
citizens  of  Storrs  for  $40,  which  sum  had  long  been 
due,  and  it  was  now  demanded  with  interest  at  the 
rate  charged  when  the  money  was  lent.  The  de- 
cision of  the  Court  was : 

*'l.  Both  attorneys  in  the  above  ease  must  be 
held  responsible  for  the  costs. 

"  2.  Any  person  putting  bis  money  In  such  a 
place  should  lose  it. 

"8.  The  claim  is  rather  ancient. 

*<  4.  Four  per  cent,  per  month  is  unconstitutionfil 
in  Storrs  Township. 

* '  5.  No  monopoly  of  that  kind  can  recover  from 
the  godly  citizens  of  Storrs  Township. 

"  6.  Judgment  against  Scnw,  Jew,  and  Co.  for 
costs. 

''  7.  Notice  of  appeal  cooridered  a  contempt  of 
Court  in  Storrs  Township. 

**8.  When  one  rogue  sues  another  rogue  in  Storrs 
Township  neither  shaU  recover." 
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Sngrrtients  nf  a  Blnkrn  Jgatirl. 


A  Uebo  :  Poor  and  Poetical. 


A  Cruel  Parent  :  Who  refoses  biB  consent. 


A  Fast  Young  Mam:  To  show  vp  Fashionable 
Life. 


A  FoBUON  Count  :  Who  runs  awaj  with  Fash- 
ionable Yonng  Lady. 


A  Heroine  :  Who  adores  Hero. 


A  Dear  Friend  :  Who  sympathizes  with  Heroine. 


A  Fashionable  Youno  Lady  :  To  assist  in  show, 
ing  up  Fashionable  Life. 
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Cook  avd  Valet  :  Who  Icnew  the  Counf 


was  a  Barber. 
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Old  ViLijiis :  Who  has  got  possession  of  Hero's    A  Salakandbr  Safe  :  To  contain  forged  Will, 


Property. 


Title  Deeds,  etc. 


Mbssbs.  Gobble  and  Guzzle  :  Two  Gentlegien  |  Two  Desperatk  Villains  :  To  do  the  Dark  and 
to  do  the  low  Comedy  business.  j  Terrible  business. 


Reooah  WftMAN !  Relieved  by  Hero,  who  koQWt 
sibout  the  forged  Will. 


Cakb  and  Wikb;  To  be  used  aa  occaaon  de- 
fviiiiida. 


Thunder  and  Liohtnino  :  To  be  used  in  terrlty-   Plot  or  8tort:  Any  thing  the  antber 


ing  YUlains. 


The  darker  the  better. 


,^n0l)inn0  to  Jfini|. 


Furnished  by  Mr.  G.  Brodie,  800  Canal  Street^  New  Tarh,  and  drawn  by  Voigt 
from  actual  articles  of  Costume^ 
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THE  MoRMiMO  CosTUMX  represented  on  the  pre- 
ceding page  fomishes  adequate  llints  for  the 
fabrication  of  dresses  adapted  for  the  carriage,  for 
dinner,  or  for  other  similar  occasions,  as  well  as  for 
undress  costume.  For  these  purposes  the  skirt 
should  be  double,  the  upper  one  reaching  midway 
between  the  knee  and  ankle ;  the  under  one  being 
closed  in  front,  and  without  quilUs.  The  corsage 
is  round ;  and  the  pasiamefUerie  either  woven  in 
the  material,  or  of  black  velvet.  Our  illustration 
is  drawn  from  a  garment  of  maize-colored  merino ; 
but  may  be  adapted  to  any  other  suitable  material. 
The  trimming  may  be  of  narrow  white  galoon,  the 
crossings  being  marked  by  a  white  button.  The 
sleeves  are  flowing,  set  into  plain  caps,  trimmed  to 
match.  The  shoulders  are  cut  a  2a  RaffadU^  with 
a  Mad(mna  fichu.  The  under-sleeves  are  closed 
at  the  wrist,  with  full  puffs,  lined  lengthways,  with 
a  narrow  black  trimming;  the  cufifs  reaching  half- 
way to  the  elbow. 

The  Mantilla,  Figure  2,  is  of  taffeta  and  tulle, 
with  a  rich  pcusamenterie.  It  has  been  selected 
from  many  charming  styles. 

The  Gibl's  Mat-Dat  Dress  is  decidedly  nov- 
el, and  will  find  many  admirers. 

The  Bonnet  is  of  white  taffeta,  plaited,  with  a 
Marie  Stuart  front ;  the  front  trimmed  with  a  deep 
fall  of  black  lace,  which  also  forms  the  strings  and 
curtain.  The  face-trimmings  are  of  blonde,  with 
sprigs  of  snow-drop  and  crape  leaves.  The  out- 
side is  green,  of  varied  shades.     Fern-leaves  twine 


FiorRB  4. — ^Bonnet. 


around  the  top  of  the  curtain,  and  form  plumes  at 
one  side;  while  upon  the  other  are  the  lighter 
leaves  of  the  twining  cypress. 


FiovBX  8.^-GiBL*8  Mat-Dat  Dress. 
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